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THE    DEFENCE    OF    THE 
PANAMA   CANAL 

BY  HENRY   L.  STIMSON 

Former  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States 


^^^^^QHE  relation  of  the  Panama  time  of  war  the  canal  should  be  open  to 
Canal  to  the  United  States  our  own  fleet,  it  has  not  been  equally  ap- 
has  two  entirely  diflerent    predated  how  important  it  is  that  the 

■  '  canal  should  be  closed  to  the  fleet  of  our 
enemy.  If  we  are  ever  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  at  war,  either  with  a  nation  strong 
enough  to  have  fleets  in  both  the  Atlantic 

v/un^L  ...v..v.„^  ^ and  the  Pacific,  or  with  two  nations,  one 

specTto"operations^  in  the  Orient,  and  the  other  in  Europe, 

hand  its  relation  to  our  countrv  is  unique,    this  difference  of  policy  as  to  the  canal 
Again,  in  this  relation  of  the  canal  to    would  be  vital.     The  closure  of  the  canal 
warfare,'there  are  also  two  aspects  which    to  our  enemies  would  permit  our  fleet  to 
must  be  borne  in  mind.     The  relation  of    operate  on  interior  lines  and  would  com 


aspects.  As  a  commercial 
water-way  we  are  interested 
in  it  in  the  same  manner,  al- 
though perhaps  to  a  different  degree,  as 
are  the  other  nations  of  the  world.     In  re- 


the  canal  to  the  efficiency  of  our  own  na\y 
has  been  pretty  thoroughly  recognized  by 
the  American  people  ever  since  the  voyage 
of  the  Oregon,  in  1898.  It  is  a  cardinal 
principle  of  naval  strategy  that,  wherever 
situated,  the  whole  American  fleet  should 
be  kept  together.  The  construction  of 
the  canal  makes  the  enforcement  of  this 
policy  possible,  and  by  making  the  fleet 


pel  the  other  fleets  to  operate  on  exterior 
lines  eight  thousand  miles  longer  than 
ours.  It  might  easily  make  the  whole 
difference  between  victor}^  and  defeat. 
Furthermore,  the  military  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  a  large  extent  its 
national  character,  have  been  controlled 
by  its  isolation  from  possible  enemies. 
The  long  peninsula  of  South  America, 


readily  transferable  from  coast  to  coast,  stretching  far  down  toward  the  Antarctic 

for  certain  contingencies,  N-irtually  doubles  Ocean,  is  now,  since  the  development  of 

its  efficiency.     If  the  Panama  Canal  were  steam  navigation,  the  chief  remnant  of 

not  being  constructed,  there  would  doubt-  that  military  isolation.     South  America 

less  be  great  political  pressure,  which,  in  is  the  home  of  no  nation  likely  in  the  near 

time  of  threatened  war,  might  become  future  to  be  one  of  our  serious  enemies, 

ovenvhelming,  to  divide  the   fleet   and  Hardly  any  of  its  harbors  or  coaling  sta- 

keep  half  of  it  in  either  ocean  for  the  tions  are  in  control  of  European  or  Oriental 

fancied  protection  of  the  ^especti^•e  coasts  powers,  and  it  thus  offers  a  most  diflacult 

and  to  the  real  destruction  of  proper  naval  and  wellnigh  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 


strategy. 

The  military-  importance  of  the  canal  to 
the  American  nation,  in  a  second  aspect, 
has  not  been  so  clearly  recognized  by  the 
people  at  large.  While  they  have  been 
quick  to  see  how  important  it  is  that  in 


transfer  of  a  hostile  fleet  from  one  ocean 
to  the  other  in  time  of  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  free  passage  through  the  canal  would 
shorten  the  distance  between  our  eastern 
and  western  coasts  from  thirteen  thousand 
to  five  thousand  miles.     It  would  make  it 
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jwssible  for  a  hostile  fleet  to  do  what  it 
cannot  do  now,  namely,  threaten  both  our 
coasts  at  the  same  time.  Protection 
against  such  a  contingency  is  an  item  not 
lightly  to  be  disregarded  in  forming  our  na- 
tional policy.  To  have  i»ur  rich  and  popu- 
lous Atlantic  coast  practically  secured 
against  a  raid  by  an  Oriental  enemy,  and 
our  important  Pacific  cities  equally  pro- 
tected against  European  attack,  permits 
a  far-reaching  beneficent  influence  upon 
our  militar}'  preparations  at  home.  Our 
sea-coast  fortifications — like  any  sea-coast 
fortifications — are  effective  only  to  pro- 
tect our  cities  from  a  naval  bombardment ; 
that  is,  they  are  sufficient  only  to  compel 
our  enemy  to  leave  his  ships  and  take  to 
the  land  in  order  to  harm  us.  Against  an 
enemy  who  has  sufficient  force  and  time 
to  land  at  any  one  of  the  countless  unpro- 
tected places  of  our  coast,  our  defence 
must  fall  back  upon  our  land  forces.  The 
peninsula  of  South  America  by  thus  mak- 
ing only  one-half  of  our  sea-coast  vulnera- 
ble at  a  given  time  permits  our  land  forces 
to  be  concentrated  on  the  threatened  side 
and  thus  enables  us  to  maintain  a  smaller 
army  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
The  present  regular  army  is  insufficient  in 
size  even  to  protect  one  frontier.  If  it  had 
to  cover  two,  its  effectiveness  would  be  re- 
duced by  half.  The  three  months  which 
would  be  consumed  by  a  foreign  fleet  or 
expedition  in  going  around  Cape  Horn, 
or  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  might 
make  the  difference  between  a  successful 
defence  or  a  complete  disaster  on  the  part 
of  those  communities  against  which  the 
attack  was  intended.  Protecting  the  ca- 
nal against  the  passage  of  a  hostile  fleet, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  a  step  toward 
militarism,  is  a  step  in  the  other  direction. 
It  tends  to  maintain  our  old  isolation,  and 
our  consequent  ability  to  remain  com- 
paratively disarmed  at  home. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  one  argu- 
ment which  has  been  made  against  forti- 
fying the  canal — that  is,  that  the  canal 
could  and  should  be  defended  by  our  na\'y 
and  that  no  further  defence  is  necessary. 
Such  a  contention  ignores  all  considera- 
tions, not  only  of  naval  strategy,  but  of 
national  economy.  The  fleet  is  the  offen- 
sive-defence of  our  nation.  If  our  enemy 
even  obtains  complete  control  of  the  sea 
our  fate  will  be  hard  indeed.     No  great 


country  is  so  vulnerable  as  we  are  to  an 
enemy  able  to  land  its  armies  on  our  shore. 
Our  fleet,  therefore,  must  be  free  to  meet 
its  opi)onent  under  conditions  most  favor- 
able to  its  success.  It  must  have  no  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  it  other  than  to 
retain  control  of  that  part  of  the  ocean 
necessary  to  protect  us  from  invasion.  If 
it  were  tied  down  to  the  defence  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  its  primary  function  would 
be  completely  destroyed.  In  the  second 
place,  this  would  be  the  most  expensive 
possible  method  of  protecting  the  canal. 
It  would  be  using  material  costing  nearly 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  do  work 
which  could  be  better  done  by  other  means 
at  about  ten  per  cent  of  that  cost,  for  the 
total  expense  of  defending  the  canal  by 
fortifications  and  land  defence,  according 
to  present  estimates,  is  less  than  twenty 
millions. 

The  conclusions  which  American  policy 
must  draw  from  these  military  considera- 
tions affecting  the  canal  are  therefore 
simple  and  clear.  A  canal  protected  by 
international  agreement  could  not  possi- 
bly meet  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States.  Such  an  agreement  would  assume 
at  the  threshold  that  the  canal  was  to  be 
equally  open  to  all  in  time  of  war — our 
enemies  as  well  as  ourselves.  In  a  mili- 
tary sense,  it  would  turn  the  canal  into 
an  international  strait.  It  would  remove 
the  peninsula  of  South  America  from  the 
pathway  of  the  fleets  of  other  nations  as 
well  as  our  own. 

Even  if  it  were  conceivable  that  other 
nations  would  join  in  a  guarantee  of  pro- 
tection to  a  canal  under  a  covenant  not  to 
use  it  against  the  United  States  in  time  of 
war,  we  could  not  afford  to  rely  upon  such 
a  guarantee.  For  all  the  temptation  to 
\iolate  such  a  covenant  would  rest  upon 
the  other  nations  who  were  parties  to  it, 
and  all  the  risk  and  loss  and  damage  which 
attended  its  violation  would  fall  upon  us 
alone.  We  would  have  no  right  to  trust 
to  such  a  hazard  a  matter  of  such  vital 
national  interest  as  the  exclusion  of  our 
enemy's  fleet  from  the  Panama  Canal  in 
time  of  war. 

We  could  not  afford  to  risk  our  national 
security  upon  the  faith  that  an  interna- 
tional guarantee  would  be  stronger  in  our 
behalf,  in  some  future  crisis,  than  it  was, 
for  instance,  in  1793,  when  Prussia,  after 
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having  guaranteed  only  two  years  before 
the  independence  of  Poland,  joined  in  the 
partition  of  Poland;  or  in  1807,  when 
Great  Britain  entered  the  harbor  of  Copen- 
hagen, belonging  to  a  nation  with  which 
she  was  at  peace  and  under  relations  of 
amity,  and  destroyed  the  Danish  fleet;  or 
in  IQ04,  when  Japan,  after  having  guar- 
anteed the  independence  of  Korea,  vio- 
lated the  sanctity  of  the  harbor  of  Chemul- 
pho  by  attacking  there  the  Russian  fleet; 
or  in  1908,  when  Austria,  after  having 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  political  sover- 
eignty of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was 
given  to  Turkey,  turned  around  and  her- 
self annexed  those  two  principahties.  To 
insure,  therefore,  that  the  Panama  Canal 
will  always  be  open  to  our  own  fleet  and 
closed  to  the  fleet  of  our  enemy,  it  must 
be  under  American  control,  complete  and 
unhampered,  and  every  step  must  be  taken 
in  time  of  peace,  by  the  construction  of 
fortifications  and  the  preparation  of  other 
military  defences,  to  make  that  control 
effective  in  the  emergency  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  establishment  of 
such  complete  American  control  over  the 
canal,  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  is  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  inconsistent  with 
the  neutralization  of  the  canal  for  pur- 
poses of  commerce.  The  reverse  is  true 
— complete  control  and  responsibility  may 
be  important  for  the  very  purpose  of  mak- 
ing effective  a  guarantee  of  commercial 
neutrality.  In  a  long  series  of  national 
declarations,  beginning  with  a  Senate  res- 
olution in  1835.  ^'^  have  committed  our- 
selves to  the  policy  of  a  route  across  the 
Isthmus  in  which  the  commercial  rights 
of  transit  of  all  nations  shall  be  equal. 
During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  there 
has  been  simultaneously  enunciated  by 
our  government,  with  equal  distinctness, 
the  policy  of  sole  American  control  for  the 
purpose  of  militar}-  defence.  And  for  an 
even  longer  time  we  ha\-e  been  giving  a 
practical  example  of  the  combination  of 
the  two  policies  in  our  protection  and 
control  over  the  railway  route  across  the 
Isthmus.  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  think 
that  military  protection  o\-er  the  canal  is 
inconsistent  \A-ith  its  commercial  freedom, 
let  him  remember  that  during  the  past 
fifty-fi^•e  years  we  have  been  compelled  to 
inter\'ene  with  our  armed  forces  no  less 


than  ten  times  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
the  Panama  railway. 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850 
was  framed  on  an  entirely  different  the- 
ory and  expressly  conceded  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, even  if  at  war  with  us,  equal  rights  of 
transit  through  the  Isthmus  for  her  navy. 
But  with  the  settlement  and  development 
of  California  and  our  northwestern  Pa- 
cific coast  this  error  in  our  diplomatic  pol- 
icy was  quickly  recognized  and  pressure 
begun  for  the  repeal  of  that  treaty.  In 
1880  President  Hayes,  in  a  message  to  the 
Senate,  said: 

''The  policy  of  this  country  is  a  canal 
under  American  control.  The  United 
States  cannot  consent  to  the  surrender  of 
this  control  to  any  European  power  or  to 
any  combination  of  European  powers.  .  .  . 
An  inter-oceanic  canal  across  the  Ameri- 
can Isthmus  would  essentially  change  the 
geographical  relations  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
States  and  between  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  would  be  the 
great  ocean  thoroughfare  between  our  At- 
lantic and  our  Pacific  shores  and  virtually 
a  part  of  the  coast  line  of  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  No  other  great  power  would, 
under  similar  circumstances,  fail  to  assert 
a  rightful  control  over  a  work  so  colossal 
and  vitally  affecting  its  interest  and  wel- 
fare." 

Again,  in  1881.  Mr.  Blaine,  then  sec- 
retary of  state,  in  a  letter  of  instructions 
to  the  American  minister  at  London, 
pointed  out  the  policy  of  neutralization 
under  American  military'  control  with 
great  clarity  and  force: 

''The  United  States  seeks  only  to  use, 
for  the  defence  of  its  own  interests,  the 
same  forecast  and  provision  which  her 
Majesty's  go\-ernment  so  emphatically 
employ  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  the 
British  Empire.  To  guard  her  eastern 
possessions,  to  secure  the  most  rapid  tran- 
sit to  her  troops  and  munitions  of  war, 
and  to  prevent  any  other  nation  having 
equal  facilities  in  the  same  direction,  Great 
Britain  holds  and  fortifies  all  the  strategic 
points  that  control  the  route  to  India. 
At  Gibraltar,  at  Malta,  at  Cyprus,  her 
fortifications  give  her  the  mastery  of  the 
iMediterranean.  She  holds  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  by  her  for- 
tifications at  Aden  and  on  the  island  of 
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Perin  she  excludes  all  other  powers  from 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  renders  it  a 
mare  clausum.  It  would,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President,  be  no  more  unrea- 
sonable for  the  United  States  to  demand  a 
share  in  these  fortifications,  or  to  demand 
their  absolute  neutralization,  than  for 
England  to  make  the  same  demand  in 
perpetuity  from  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  transit  across  the  American 
continent.  The  possessions  which  Great 
Britain  thus  carefully  guards  in  the  East 
are  not  of  more  importance  to  her  than  is 
the  Pacific  slope,  with  its  present  develop- 
ment and  assured  growth,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  ...  If  a  hos- 
tile movement  should  at  any  time  be  made 
against  the  Pacific  coast,  threatening  dan- 
ger to  its  people  and  destruction  to  its  prop- 
erty, the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  feel  that  it  had  been  unfaithful  to 
its  duty  and  neglectful  toward  its  own  cit- 
izens if  it  permitted  itself  to  be  bound  by  a 
treaty  which  gave  the  same  right  through 
the  canal  to  a  war-ship  bound  on  an  errand 
of  destruction  that  is  reserved  to  its  own 
navy  sailing  for  the  defence  of  our  coast 
and  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
ple. And,  as  England  insists,  by  the 
might  of  her  power,  that  her  enemies  in  war 
shall  strike  her  Indian  possessions  only  by 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will 
equally  insist  that  the  interior,  more 
speedy,  and  safer  route  of  the  canal  shall 
be  reserved  for  ourselves,  while  our  ene- 
mies, if  we  shall  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  any,  shall  be  remanded  to  the 
voyage  around  Cape  Horn.  .  .  .  For  self- 
protection  to  her  own  interests,  therefore, 
the  United  States  in  the  first  instance  as- 
serts her  right  to  control  the  Isthmus 
transit.  And,  secondly,  she  offers,  by  such 
control,  that  absolute  neutralization  of  the 
canal,  as  respects  European  powers,  which 
can  in  no  other  way  be  certainly  attained 
and  lastingly  assured." 

Finally,  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
of  1901,  while  the  principle  of  commercial 
neutralization  was  reaffirmed,  the  restric- 
tions of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  as  to 
military  defence  were  expressly  abrogated 
and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Hay  report- 
ing the  effect  of  the  negotiations  to  the 
Senate,  there  was  left  in  time  of  war  "  to 
the  United  States  the  clear  right  to  close 


the  canal  against  the  other  belligerent  and 
to  protect  it  and  to  defend  itself  by  what- 
ever means  might  be  necessary." 

In  adopting  this  policy  we  have  only 
followed  the  natural  course  of  self-preser- 
vation that  has  been  jiursued  by  other  na- 
tions in  similar  cases.  Germany,  while 
opening  the  Kiel  Canal  to  commerce,  has 
fortified  and  securely  holds  for  her  mili- 
tary protection  that  interior  line  of  con- 
nection between  her  Baltic  and  North  Sea 
coasts.  Mr.  Blaine's  letter,  above  quoted, 
forcibly  points  out  how  Great  Britain  has 
accomplished  the  same  result  in  the  case 
of  the  Suez  Canal  by  fortifying  and  hold- 
ing the  various  approaches  to  it,  and  the 
so-called  neutralization  of  that  canal  in 
time  of  war  affords  no  benefit  to  a  bellig- 
erent against  Great  Britain  because  none 
of  the  vessels  of  such  a  belligerent  could 
ever  reach  the  canal  so  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  neutrality.  Furthermore, 
Great  Britain  actually  declined  to  consent 
to  the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal  so 
long  as  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Egypt 
rendered  it  inconsistent  with  her  own  in- 
terest to  do  so.* 

The  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  far 
more  important  to  our  national  security 
than  is  the  control  of  the  Kiel  Canal  to 
that  of  Germany,  or  the  Suez  Canal  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Its  protection  is  more 
essential  than  the  protection  of  any  part  of 
our  coast  or  any  of  our  seaports,  however 
important,  because  it  is  the  key  to  the  pro- 
tection of  many  seaports  and  thousands  of 
miles  of  coast-line.  The  measures  and 
means  which,  in  common  with  all  other 
nations,  we  have  employed  for  the  defence 
of  such  other  points  of  value  are  pre- 
sumptively of  even  greater  necessity  at 
Panama,  and  there  are  certain  features  of 
the  Panama  problem  which  make  it,  to 
some  extent,  unique  and  peculiar. 

The  problem  of  the  defence  of  the  Isth- 
mus divides  itself,  naturally,  into  the  two 
great  classes  of  defensive  operations  which 


*  In  spite  of  a  previous  declaration  of  neutrality  by  the 
Khedive  as  to  the  canal,  Great  Britain  seized  it  in  1882,  used 
Ismailia,  on  its  bank,  as  a  war  base  for  her  expedition  against 
Arabi  Pasha,  and  in  direct  contravention  of  the  neutrality 
declaration  stopped,  for  a  certain  definite  period,  all  neutral 
commerce  in  the  canal.  At  the  Convention  of  Constanti- 
nople, of  1888,  in  regard  to  the  same  canal,  the  British  dele- 
gates declined  to  commit  Great  Britain  to  the  provisions ~of 
neutrality  therein  established,  "in  so  far  as  they  would  not 
be  compatible  with  the  transitory  and  exceptional  state  in 
which  Egypt  now  exists,  and  as  they  might  fetter  the  free- 
dom of  action  on  the  part  of  their  government  during  the 
occupation  of  Egypt  by  forces  of  her  Britannic  Majesty." 
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we  find  elsewhere,  namely:  the  jiroblem  of 
a  sea-coast  defence  by  fortification  and  a 
land  defence  by  a  mobile  garrison.  In 
the  first  place,  therefore,  the  entrances 
to  the  canal  are  being  protected  by  for- 
tifications and  sea-coast  artillery.  At  the 
Atlantic  end  these  are  situated  on  either 
side  of  Limon  Bay.  At  the  Pacific  end 
they  are  situated  principally  on  the  islands 
which  guard  the  entrance  to  the  canal. 
These  fortifications  serve  the  following 
purposes: 

They  prevent  the  bombardment  of  the 
canal  locks  from  a  hostile  fleet  at  sea, 
which  could  other\nse  run  in  close  enough 
to  destroy  those  locks  with  their  great 
guns. 

Secondly,  they  enable  our  fleet,  in  case 
it  should  have  to  traverse  the  canal  to 
meet  a  hostile  fleet  standing  off  the  oppo- 
site entrance,  to  deploy  on  its  emergence 
into  line  for  battle  with  such  enemy. 
Otherwise  our  fleet  could  be  destroyed  in 
detail  by  such  an  enemy  as  the  ships 
emerged,  one  after  the  other,  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  canal. 

Thirdly,  this  sea-coast  artillery,  and 
particularly  the  great  mortars  which  are 
being  placed  there,  are  available  to  pre- 
vent an  enemy  from  landing  upon  the 
coast  within  a  radius  of  six  or  seven  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  canal  and  within 
that  radius  can  assist  the  mobile  garrison 
in  defending  itself  against  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  by  land. 

The  aim  of  the  land  defence  of  the  Isth- 
mus is  to  protect  the  locks  and  other  de- 
structible portions  of  the  canal  from  the 
attack  of  an  enemy  which  has  landed  upon 
the  Isthmus  at  a  distance  and  come  up 
behind  the  sea-coast  fortifications.  Such 
an  attack  may  be  made  in  three  ways: 

In  the  first  place,  individuals  or  small 
parties  may  try  to  creep  in  by  stealth  and 
damage  some  important  work  with  high 
explosives.  While  it  is  quite  likely  that 
such  a  method  may  be  tried,  it  is  the  least 
formidable  danger  and  should  be  pre- 
vented by  watchfulness  and  care  on  the 
part  of  the  garrison  and  the  local  police. 
The  amount  of  such  explosive  which  a  sin- 
gle man  can  carry  is  less  formidable,  as 
against  the  great  structures  of  the  canal 
locks  and  gates,  than  is  usually  supposed. 

In  the  second  place,  a  raid  may  be  made 
upon  the  canal  by  marines  or  sailors  landed 


from  a  hostile  fleet.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  probable  way  in  which  an  attack 
would  come.  An  enemy,  having  eluded 
or  beaten  off  our  fleet,  may  attempt  to 
destroy  or  get  possession  of  the  canal  by 
suddenly  landing  and  attempting  to  rush 
our  garrison.  But  the  size  of  such  a  force 
is  necessarily  limited,  and  would  probably 
not  exceed  four  or  five  thousand  men. 
Assuming  that  the  American  fleet  has  not 
been  hopelessly  destroyed,  a  hostile  naval 
commander  would  hesitate  to  weaken  his 
own  force  by  committing  too  many  of  his 
men  to  the  Panama  jungle,  with  the  choice 
of  their  destruction  by  disease  or  fighting. 

In  the  third  place,  the  attack  may 
come  from  a  substantial  army,  transported 
across  the  ocean,  or  from  a  smaller  force 
assisted  by  Central  or  South  American 
troops.  This  could  probably  not  happen 
until  the  question  of  sea  control  was  de- 
cided irretrievably  against  the  American 
navy.  A  fleet  of  transports,  even  con- 
voyed under  powerful  guard,  is  the  most 
helpless  of  all  seafaring  expeditions,  and 
across  the  immense  distance  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Oceans,  would  hardly  be  at- 
tempted if  there  was  any  sting  left  in  the 
American  naval  forces.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  were  attempted  at  all  it  would  doubt- 
less be  attempted  in  thorough  fashion,  and 
with  adequate  force.  Our  possible  en- 
emies have  large,  thoroughly  organized 
and  equipped  armies,  which  can  be  moved 
promptly.  They  must  be  credited  with 
good  military  judgment.  If  their  object 
were  to  capture  the  canal  and  not  merely 
to  injure  it,  they  would  send  an  expedition- 
ar\-  force  of  strength.  Once  captured  by 
such  a  force,  the  Panama  Canal  could  be 
far  more  easfly  held  against  us  than  any 
of  the  other  prizes  open  to  such  an  expedi- 
tion of  our  eneni}',  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  a  makeweight  of  importance 
for  the  final  negotiations  after  the  war 
was  ended.  An  attempt  upon  it  of  that 
nature,  therefore,  while  not  so  likely  as  a 
sudden  raid,  must  be  considered  in  our 
calculations  of  defence. 

To  meet  such  a  deliberate  attack,  any 
garrison  which  the  .American  nation,  under 
its  present  military  policy,  could  perma- 
nently keep  at  the  Isthmus  would  probably 
have  to  be  largely  reinforced  from  home. 
Fortunately,  the  Canal  Zone  is  unique  in 
its  possibility  of  reinforcement  from  the 
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United  States.  Unlike  our  otlier  over-sea 
possessions,  such  as  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Guam,  or  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Panama  can  be  reached  from  the  United 
States  by  either  one  of  the  two  oceans,  and 
e\'en  if  naval  supremacy  had  been  lost 
upon  the  other,  the  garrison  at  the  Isth- 
mus could  still  be  reinforced. 

The  mobile  garrison  proposed  for  the 
Isthmus,  under  the  present  plans  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  army,  is  to  consist  of 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  men,  com- 
posed mainly  of  infantry,  with  a  battalion 
of  field-artillery  and  a  small  force  of  cav- 
alry for  use  as  scouts  and  patrols.  The 
theory  of  this  defence  is  that  it  is  large 
enough  to  meet  any  force  of  sailors  or  ma- 
rines that  could  be  landed  from  a  hostile 
fleet.  It  could  even  make  a  successful  de- 
fence against  a  larger  force  at  the  Atlantic 
end  of  the  canal,  where  the  conditions  for 
jungle  defence  are  particularly  favorable. 
The  Pacific  end  of  the  zone,  with  its  broad 
open  country  of  savannas,  is  much  less 
easily  defended,  but  fortunately  on  this 
side  the  distance  which  separates  us  from 
any  enemy  capable  of  landing  an  army  is 
very  great.  And  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
immediately  upon  the  flank  of  any  such 
attack,  lie  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where 
our  navy  is  now  establishing  its  Pacific 
base,  and  where  the  army  is  preparing, 
with  the  assent  of  Congress,  to  make  that 
base  as  nearly  impregnable  as  possible. 
Our  naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
is  the  real  defence  against  any  sustained 
attack,  not  only  upon  Panama  from  the 
west,  but  upon  the  whole  Pacific  coast. 
Properly  held  and  protected,  it  would 
make  it  extremely  hazardous,  if  not  \drtu- 
ally  impossible,  for  any  nation  to  ship  an 
army  in  transports  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  actual  operations 
against  an  enemy  who  has  succeeded  in 
landing  his  men,  whether  the  force  be  large 
or  small,  success  would  depend,  more  than 


anything  else,  upon  the  initiative  and 
vigor  of  the  American  commander  and  his 
previous  training  of  his  men.  It  is  the 
last  of  all  places  for  a  passive  defence.  A 
commander  who  should  dispose  himself  in 
earthworks  immediately  around  the  locks, 
no  matter  how  strong,  and  there  await  the 
onslaught  of  his  enemy,  would  be  doomed. 
He  must  seek  out  his  opponent  as  soon  as 
he  lands,  fall  upon  him  in  the  jungle,  harass 
him,  make  him  fight  every  inch  of  the  way, 
and  delay  him  long  enough  to  bring  the 
effect  of  the  deadly  climate  to  the  aid  of 
the  defence.  In  such  fighting,  everything 
is  in  favor  of  the  defenders  who  know  the 
country,  whose  men  can  be  replaced  and 
saved  in  ways  impossible  to  the  invader 
camping  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  should 
have  studied  out  beforehand  every  prob- 
lem of  the  terrain  and  its  complications. 
It  is  primarily  a  problem  of  jungle  war- 
fare, and  every  effort  of  our  general  staff 
should  be  bent  on  preparing  and  training 
a  body  of  men  until  they  shall  have  be- 
come thoroughly  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions, and  in  that  way  have  made  them- 
selves, man  for  man,  as  far  as  possible, 
superior  to  the  force  of  seamen  or  other 
troops  who  must  make  the  attack. 

Such,  then,  in  brief,  are  the  reasons  fcr 
and  an  outline  of  the  method  proposed  by 
the  War  Department  for  the  defence  of 
the  canal.  Panama,  with  Hawaii,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  Guantanamo,  are  the  armed 
outposts  of  the  United  States.  Their  re- 
lation to  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  coun- 
try is  so  vital  as  to  admit  of  none  of  the 
neglect  and  muddled  thinking  which  we 
are  wont  to  spend  upon  our  other  military 
problems.  The  details  for  their  defence 
must  be  earnestly  studied  and  thoroughly 
worked  out,  and  the  comparatively  slight 
expenditure  necessary  for  keeping  a  firm 
control  upon  them  cheerfully  borne,  sim- 
ply because  upon  their  readiness  depends 
in  so  large  degree  the  security  of  our  care- 
less and  unprepared  nation. 


PANAMA'S    BRIDGE   OF    WATER 

BY    JOSEPH    BUCKLIN    BISHOP 

Secretarv  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 


WHAT  the  engineers  of  the  United 
States  Government  are  construct- 
ing at  Panama  is  not  a  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  but  a  bridge  of  water 
across  and  above  it.  The  so-called  canal 
is  a  huge  water  bridge,  the  first  in  the 
world's  history.  It  is  about  34  miles  in 
length,  87  feet  high,  with  a  channel  of 
water  through  its  centre  varying  in  depth 
from  45  to  87  feet  and  in  width  at  the 
bottom  from  300  to  i  ,000  feet.  The  bridge 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  Gatun  Lake 
and  Culebra  Cut,  the  latter  being  an  arm 
of  the  former.  Access  to  the  bridge  by 
vessels  will  be  by  means  of  water-eleva- 
tors, six  in  duplicate  at  either  end,  each 
1,000  feet  long,  no  feet  wide,  and  with 
a  combined  lift  of  87  feet.  At  the  At- 
lantic end  the  elevators  are  grouped  one 
above  another,  like  a  flight  of  three  steps. 
At  the  Pacific  end  two  pairs  of  elevators 
are  grouped  at  the  bottom,  and  are  sep- 
arated from  the  third  pair  above  by  a  plat- 
form of  water  in  the  form  of  a  lake  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  piers  or 
walls  which  hold  the  bridge  in  place  are 
the  Gatun  Dam  and  elevator  gates  at  the 
Atlantic  end  and  the  dam  and  elevator 
gates  at  Pedro  Miguel  at  the  Pacific  end. 
In  constructing  the  bridge  and  securing 
a  level  for  its  channel  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  a  passage  through  a  mountain  range 


near  the  Pacific  end  and  to  erect  a  lower 
mountain  range  or  ridge  at  the  Atlantic 
end.  The  first  is  known  as  the  Culebra 
Cut,  and  the  second,  composed  in  large 
part  of  the  earth  and  rock  taken  from  the 
Cut  and  transported  about  thirty  miles,  is 
known  as  the  Gatun  Dam.  A  mountain 
had  to  be  moved,  not  by  faith,  but  by 
dynamite,  steam-shovels,  and  railway 
trains,  and  set  up  anew  thirty  miles  away. 
It  was  placed  across  the  lower  end  of  a  val- 
ley or  water-shed  comprising  1,320  square 
miles  and  will  form  in  that  valley  a  lake 
with  an  area  of  164  square  miles,  with 
a  depth  varying  from  45  to  87  feet,  and 
containing  183,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water.  This  lake,  with  its  Culebra  Cut 
arm,  is  the  water  bridge  of  the  Isthmus. 
Twenty-four  miles  of  the  channel  for  \es- 
sels  will  lie  within  the  lake  area,  and  about 
nine  miles  will  be  through  Culebra  Cut, 
and  these  nine  miles  constitute  all  that 
can  properly  be  called  a  canal,  unless  the 
sea  approaches  at  either  end  be  included 
in  that  designation. 

In  a  large  sense  the  work  on  the  Isth- 
mus was  divided  into  two  parts — destruc- 
tive and  constructive.  The  dominating 
element  in  the  problem  was  the  removal 
of  the  mountain  range,  and  in  solving  this 
the  two  branches  of  the  work  went  hand 
in  hand.     The  magnitude  of  that  task 
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proved,  before  it  was  accomplished,  to  be 
nearly  or  quite  double  what  it  was  esti- 
mated at  before  work  began.  The  mi- 
nority report  of  the  International  Board 
of  Consulting  Engineers,  in  1906,  placed 
the  total  amount  of  Culebra  Cut  excava- 
tion for  an  85-foot-level  canal  at  53,800,- 
000  cubic  yards,  and  the  majority  report 
of  the  same  board  estimated  the  amount 
necessary  at  the  same  point  for  a  sea-level 
canal  with  a  depth  of  40  feet  at  110,000,- 
000  cubic  yards.  The  latest  estimate, 
after  eight  years  of  work,  places  the  Cut 
total  for  the  85-foot-level  canal  under  con- 
struction at  fully  100,000,000.  There  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  each 
year.  In  1908  the  Canal  Commission,  in 
a  revised  estimate,  placed  the  total  Cut 
excavation  at  about  78,000,000  cubic 
yards.  In  1910  it  increased  it  to  84,000,- 
000;  in  1911,  to  89,000,000;  in  1912,  to 
nearly  94,000,000;  and  in  1913,  to  about 
100,000,000.  The  increase  was  due,  par- 
tially to  widening  the  bottom  width  of  the 
channel  in  the  Cut  from  200  to  300  feet, 
authorized  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1908, 
an  increase  of  about  13,000,000  cubic 
yards,  and  other  enlargements  of  the  orig- 
inal plan,  but  mainly  to  breaks  and  slides. 

No  part  of  the  canal  work  has  more 
completely  confounded  the  preliminary 
estimates  of  some  of  the  highest  engineer- 
ing authorities  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  than  these  slides  and  breaks  in  the 
banks  of  the  canal  prism  through  the 
Culebra  Cut.  The  International  Board 
of  Consulting  Engineers,  after  a  thorough 
study  of  the  question  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, placed  the  probable  total  amount 
at  500,000  cubic  yards. 

A  careful  study  of  the  geological  struct- 
ure of  the  Cut  was  made  in  1898  by  two 
eminent  French  engineers, .Philippe  Ziir- 
cher  and  ISIarcel  Bertrand,  the  latter  a  pro- 
fessor of  geology  in  the  National  High 
School  of  Mines  at  Paris;  and  in  their  re- 
port they  declared,  in  referring  to  slides: 

"The  question  of  these  cavings-in  was 
formerly  a  cause  of  great  anxiety,  but  that 
cause  no  longer  exists.  That  of  Cuca- 
racha  was  partly  due  to  want  of  care  in 
the  method  of  constructing  the  embank- 
ments, and  it  was  easily  stopped  by  com- 
paratiA'ely  simple  works  of  drainage.  .  .  . 
There  are  no  caving  belts  to  fear  except 
the  clays  of  the  upper  part  which  are  al- 


ready almost  entirely  exca\'ated,  and  if 
any  special  precautions  are  to  be  taken 
against  cavings-in,  it  would  only  be  for 
the  small  extent  of  about  i  kilometer 
(0.62  mile)  where  the  slope  of  the  clay 
is  toward  the  cut." 

Professor  William  H.  Burr,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  International  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  and  was  a  strenuous 
ad\'ocate  of  the  sea-level  as  opposed  to 
the  lock-level  type  of  canal,  said  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interoceanic  Canals,  in  March,  1906, 
in  regard  to  slides  in  the  Cut: 

"AH  that  is  necessary  to  remedy  such  a 
condition  is  simply  to  excavate  the  clay 
or  to  drain  it  to  keep  the  water  out.  It  is 
not  a  new  problem.  It  is  no  formidable 
feature  of  the  work.  It  is  simply  to  be 
treated  down  on  the  Isthmus  as  it  would 
be  treated  here.  There  would  be  no  slip- 
ping of  the  clay  in  the  vicinity  of  Culebra 
Cut  if  it  is  drained,  as  it  may  be,  or  if  por- 
tions of  it,  where  it  may  readily  be  treated 
in  that  way,  are  excavated.  It  is  not  a 
material  difficulty;  it  is  not  an  obstacle 
to  the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal. 
It  simply  means  drainage  and  excavation; 
that  is  all.  I  might  say  that  I  speak,  per- 
haps, with  undue  emphasis  on  this  point, 
because  I  have  been  over  every  foot  of 
that  ground  myself,  and,  in  view  of  my 
pre\dous  experience  with  slipping  clay,  I 
speak  not  from  hearsay  or  opinion  but 
actual  observation  over  many  years." 

These  opinions  were  based  mainly  upon 
what  is  known  as  the  Cucaracha  slide,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  canal,  just  south  of 
Gold  Hill,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
Culebra  Cut.  This  first  began  to  move 
in  1887,  during  the  most  active  period 
of  French  operations,  and  I  am  assured 
by  persons  who  were  on  the  Isthmus  at 
the  time  that  it  caused  a  feeling  among  the 
French  engineers  that  very  nearly  ap- 
proached consternation,  they  seeing  in  it  a 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  sea-level 
canal  which  they  were  engaged  in  con- 
structing. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  French 
engineers  at  once  ceased  operations  in 
that  vicinity  and  never  resumed  them. 
In  consequence  the  slide  was  quiescent 
during  the  remaining  period  of  French 
work.  Scarcely  had  the  Americans  be- 
gun excavation  there  in  1905  when  the 
slide  began  to  move  again  in  the  first  wet 


Gatun  Lake.     The  dying  jungle. 
Surface  of  water  52J4  fee*  above  mean  sea  level,  December,  1912. 


season,  and  to  resume  mo\'ement  in  the 
succeeding  wet  season.  On  October  4, 
1907,  after  a  period  of  very  heavy  rains, 
it  started  afresh  in  the  night.  Without 
warning,  it  shot  almost  completely  across 
the  canal  prism,  overwhelming  two  steam- 
shovels  in  its  course,  covering  all  the  dirt- 
train  railway-tracks,  and  for  ten  days 
maintained  a  glacier-like  movement  of  14 
feet  each  24  hours.  During  that  time  it 
tilled  the  canal  prism  and  piled  up  a  mass 
of  material  30  feet  in  height  on  the  west 
bank.  Nearly  half  a  million  cubic  yards 
of  material  were  thrown  into  the  canal 
prism  by  this  movement  and  the  opera- 
tion of  dirt-trains  through  this  part  of  the 
Cut  was  delayed  for  about  a  month.  In 
Januar}',  1913,  during  the  dry  season, 
it  again  became  active,  carrjdng  about 
2,500,000  cubic  yards  more  into  the  Cut, 
blocking  all  tracks  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  and  bringing  the  total  slide  exca- 
vation at  this  point  up  to  about  6,000,000 
cubic  yards. 

The  Cucaracha  slide  is  the  largest  of 

those  classed  as  normal  or  gravity  slides. 

These  have  occurred  where  there  was  a  top 

layer  of  porous  material  resting  upon  a 
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sloping  surface  of  rock  or  other  harder  ma- 
terial. The  water  of  heavy  rains,  sinking 
through  the  o^•erlying  porous  material, 
caused  a  muddy,  slippery  zone  to  form  be- 
tween that  and  the  harder  material  below, 
sending  the  entire  top  layer,  of  a  thick- 
ness var}dng  from  ten  to  forty  feet,  into 
the  canal  prism.  Slides  of  another  type, 
invohing  a  very  much  greater  amount  of 
excavation,  are  classed  by  geologists  as 
structural  break  or  deformation  slides. 
These  were  due  to  unstable  geological  rock 
formations,  steepness  and  height  of  slopes, 
and  effects  of  blasting.  -\s  excavation  has 
advanced,  and  lateral  support  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  high  banks  in  the  deepest 
portions  of  Culebra  Cut,  the  underlying 
layer  of  rock  of  poor  quality  and  soft 
material,  unable  to  sustain  the  enormous 
weight  above  it.  has  been  crushed  and 
forced  laterally  into  the  prism  of  the  canal, 
causing  a  hea\*ing  of  the  bottom  to  a  height 
varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  and  a 
shearing  and  settling  of  the  slopes. 

The  most  formidable  slides  of  this  char- 
acter have  occurred  during  the  dr^'  season, 
and  were  in  no  way  due  to  saturation  by 
rainfall.     They  were  completely  unfore- 
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seen  by  any  of  the  engineers  who  had 
studied  conditions  in  the  Culebra  Cut  be- 
fore acti\e  operations  were  begun  by 
Americans.  The  two  most  serious  have  oc- 
curred on  opposite  sides  of  the  canal,  one 
north  of  Gold  Hill  and  the  other  in  front 
of  the  village  of  Culebra.  That  on  the 
west  bank  covered  an  area  of  seventy-five 
acres,  involved  the  removal  of  about  lo,- 
000,000  cubic  yards  of  material,  and  in- 
vaded the  site  of  the  village  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  large  number  of  its  buildings 
had  to  be  removed  or  demolished.  That 
on  the  east  bank  covered  an  area  of  fifty 
acres  and  involved  the  removal  of  about 
7,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material.  To- 
gether these  two  slides  have  widened  the 
top  width  of  the  canal  at  this  point  from 
840  to  about  2,000  feet. 

There  have  been,  at  various  times  dur- 
ing canal  construction,  twenty-two  slides 
of  different  kinds,  covering  an  area  aggre- 
gating 220  acres,  and  compelling  an  exca- 
vation of  about  25,000,000  cubic  yards,  or 
about  one-fourth  of  the  excavation  re- 
quired for  the  Culebra  Cut.  In  addition 
to  the  extra  work  required  for  removal  of 
this  material,  the  interruption  of  work  and 
general  annoyance  caused  by  the  slides 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Colonel  Gail- 
lard,  the  di\ision  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
work  in  Culebra  Cut,  estimates  the  amount 
of  railway  track  that  has  been  destroyed 
by  them,  within  8.8  miles  of  the  Cut,  at 
fully  200  miles,  and  that  they  have  delayed 
the  completion  of  the  excavation  in  the 
Cut  by  at  least  a  year  and  a  half.  This  de- 
lay will  not  affect  the  date  of  canal  comple- 
tion, however,  because  that  depends  upon 
the  concrete  and  gate-work  in  the  locks. 
In  spite  of  the  addition  of  the  25,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  slide  excavation,  the  Cule- 
bra Cut  will  be  ready  for  use  when  the 
condition  of  the  lock- work  allows  the  water 
to  be  turned  in.  This  will  be  done  in 
November  or  December  next.  The  rock 
excavation  in  the  Cut  will  have  been  com- 
pleted before  that  time,  and  the  slide  ma- 
terial, which  is  loose  earth  mainly,  will  re- 
quire no  blasting  and  can  be  removed 
more  rapidly  by  dredges  than  by  steam- 
shovels.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  canal  will  not  be  opened  formally  for 
pubUc  use  till  January  i,  191 5.  In  the 
meantime  the  slides  will  have  reached  the 
angle  of  repose  and  will  give  no  further 


trouble,  an  operating  force  can  be  organ- 
ized and  trained,  and  the  machinery  of  the 
locks  put  to  a  thorough  test. 

In  regard  to  the  method  used  in  the 
treatment  of  slides.  Colonel  Gaillard's 
views,  published  in  November,  191 2,  are 
those  of  an  expert  and  of  the  first  value: 

"Innumerable  plans  for  treating  the 
slides  have  been  suggested  by  interested 
and  patriotic  citizens  throughout  the  coun- 
try, but  not  one  of  them  has  proven  prac- 
ticable. The  only  successful  method  of 
treating  the  slides  or  breaks,  once  the 
material  is  in  motion,  is  to  dig  it  out  and 
haul  it  away  until  the  slide  comes  to  rest 
upon  reaching  the  angle  of  repose  for  the 
particular  material  then  in  motion.  This 
angle  of  repose  varies  much  in  different 
localities,  depending  upon  the  character 
of  the  material  composing  the  slide,  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  strata,  and  the 
angles  of  the  numerous  dikes,  faults,  seams, 
etc.  At  the  Cucaracha  slfde  the  angle  of 
repose  corresponds  to  a  slope  a  little  steeper 
than  one  vertical  to  five  horizontal,  while 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cut,  at  the  town 
of  Culebra,  the  material  is  still  moving 
slightly  on  a  slope  of  about  one  vertical 
to  five  horizontal. 

"  In  one  or  two  slides  which  have  devel- 
oped in  the  Cut  the  surface  on  which  the 
material  was  sliding  had  a  slope  of  one 
^■ertical  to  ten  horizontal,  and  in  the  case 
of  another  slide  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
canal,  north  of  the  village  of  Culebra,  the 
moving  material,  which  consisted  of  strat- 
ified rock,  was  moving  en  masse  at  the 
rate  of  three  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  on 
a  lignite  layer  about  six  inches  thick, 
which  had  a  slope  of  about  one  vertical  to 
seven  horizontal  and  was  underlaid  by 
layers  of  sedimentary  rock,  which  did  not 
move.  A  rather  remarkable  thing  about 
this  last  slide  was  that,  like  two  or  three 
other  slides,  it  developed  in  the  dry  sea- 
son and  moved  at  a  faster  rate  during  the 
four  months  when  there  was  no  rain  than 
it  has  done  since  the  rains  have  come. 

"The  writer  is  aware  that  there  is  a 
very  general  impression  that  slides  are  due 
solely  to  saturation  by  rainfall,  or  under- 
ground water,  of  the  material  which  is  in 
motion,  and,  while  this  is  to  a  great  extent 
correct  for  the  slides  like  the  one  at  Cu- 
caracha, yet  there  have  been  three  large 
slides,  involving  in  all  nearly  2,000,000 


Gatun  Spillway  Dam,  looking  south  from  bridge,  November  6,  1912. 

The  water  was  running  over  the  dam  when  the  lake  was  at  a  height  of  5*  feet  at  the  cl»»se  of  the  last  laiiiy  season:  the  dam  over  which  the 
water  is  flowinjj  is  50  feet  in  height.  Construction  of  the  dam  was  stopped  at  the  heij^ht  of  50  feet  because  tiiat  was  all  the  water  that  it 
was  desirable  to  impound  in  the  lake  at  that  time.  The  lake  was  reduced  bel<nv  the  50-fnot  level  during  the  recent  dr>'  season  b>-  openiii); 
the  sluice  gates  between  the  piers,  and  the  dam  was  carried  to  a  heiijht  of  69  feet.  A  portion  uf  the  dam  is  seen  at  the  69-foot  level  on  the 
left  of  this  picture  under  the  trestle  work. 


cubic  yards  of  material,  which  developed 
during  the  dry  season  and  were  composed 
wholly  of  material  so  dry  that  when  loaded 
on  the  trains  the  cars  were  almost  hidden 
during  the  windy  season  by  clouds  of  dust. 
One  of  these  slides  was  mo\ing  on  surface 
which  had  a  slope  of  one  vertical  to  six  hori- 
zontal, and  its  rate  of  advance  was  about 
two  and  one-half  feet  per  clay  for  several 
months.  A  steam-shovel  made  103  cuts 
across  the  toe  of  this  slide  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  loading  track  unchanged."* 

But  while  the  slides  have  been  an  annoy- 
ance and  have  added  hea\aly  to  the  task 
in  hand,  they  have  been  of  great  value  in 
demonstrating  the  utter  impossibility  of 
constructing  a  sea-level  canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  thus  vindicating  the  wisdom  of 
the  minority  members  of  the  International 
Consulting  Board  and  the  foresight  of 
President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Taft,  and 
the  first  Canal  Commission  in  favoring 
and  securing  the  adoption  of  the  lock  plan 
now  nearing  successful  completion.  A  sea- 
level  canal  would  cost  billions  of  money, 

*Scienlific  American,  November  g,  1912. 


in  all  probability  would  ne\-er  be  com- 
pleted, and  if  completed  could  not  be  kept 
open  for  navigation.  This  is  the  united 
opinion  of  the  engineers  on  the  Isthmus. 
The  great  feature  of  the  constructive 
part  of  the  work  has  been  the  Gatun  Dam 
and  the  locks  connected  with  it.  No  part 
of  the  great  project  has  been  more  fu- 
riously or  more  ignorantly  assailed  and 
none  has  been  more  ludicrously  misunder- 
stood. The  majority  of  visitors  from  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  who  have 
been  passing  in  great  swarms  over  the 
Isthmus  during  the  past  two  years  or  more 
ha^•e  expected  to  see  a  dam  towering  more 
or  less  straight  into  the  air  for  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  feet.  What  they  see 
is  a  low-lying  ridge  which  does  not  look  in 
the  least  like  a  dam,  but  more  like  the 
sloping  bank  of  a  pond  or  ri\-er.  James 
Bryce,  the  distinguished  English  author, 
tra^•eller,  and  diplomatist,  who  visited  the 
Isthmus  in  September,  1910,  spoke  of  the 
canal  project  as  the  "most  gigantic  effort 
yet  made  by  man  on  this  planet  to  im- 
prove upon  nature.''     No  part  of  that 
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project  is  an  improvement  more  in  har- 
mony with  nature's  work  than  the  erec- 
tion of  this  dam  at  the  extreme  southern 
point  in  the  valley  of  the  Chagres,  where 
the  encircling  hills  most  nearly  approach 
each  other. 

If  nature  had  intended  to  place  a  great 
lake  among  the  hills  of  the  Isthmus  at 


By  fonrttsy  o/ the  Popular  M€i hanus  Maga::iitc, 

Towing  locomotives. 

Panama,  she  would  have  put  a  barrier 
across  the  valley  at  this  point.  It  con- 
verts the  great  valley  of  the  Cliagres  into 
a  huge  reservoir  which  impounds  all  the 
water  that  flows  into  it,  not  only  from  the 
Chagres  River,  which  is  the  principal 
source  of  supply,  but  from  many  other 
smaller  streams.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  measured  on  its  crest,  nearly 
half  a  mile  wide  at  the  base,  about  400  feet 
wide  at  the  water  surface,  and  only  105 
feet  high,  measured  from  mean  sea  level. 
Of  its  total  length  only  500  feet,  or  one- 
fifteenth,  will  be  exposed  to  the  maximum 
water  head  of  85  to  87  feet.  It  is  not  one 
continuous  dam  but  two  separate  dams, 
with  a  hill  of  solid  rock  in  the  centre, 
through  which  a  spillway  or  regulating 
channel  has  been  cut.     One  end  of  each 


dam  abuts  against  the  rock  and  the  other 
against  the  encircling  hills  of  the  valley. 

The  united  dam  itself  has  a  central  sec- 
tion or  core  composed  of  an  impervious 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  pumped  by  hy- 
draulic process  from  the  river  Ijottom  of 
the  valley,  held  in  place  on  both  sides  by 
thick  walls  or  sections  of  earth  and  rock 
l)rought  from  CulebraCut. 
It  contains  about  21,000,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  material, 
about  equally  divided  be- 
tween core  and  walls.     It 
is  not  only  as  solid  as  the 
everlasting  hills,  but  more 
scientifically  constructed 
than  they  are,  more  pains, 
if  one  may  say  so  without 
irreverence,  having  been 
taken  in  its  making.    That 
it  will  hold  water  was  dem- 
onstrated during  the  wet 
season  of  191 2,  when  the 
lake  behind  it  rose  to  a  level 
of  fifty-seven  feet,  or  with- 
in thirty  feet  of  the  maxi- 
mum to  be  attained,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  leakage 
either  under  it  or  through 
it.     No  apprehension  is 
felt  by  its  constructors  that 
when  the  lake  rises  to  its 
full  height,  as  it  will  by 
the  end  of  the  present 
year,  the  dam  will  prove 
less  impermeable  or  im- 
movable. 
There  was  rainfall  enough  during  the 
last  rainy  season  to  have  filled  the  lake  to 
its  maximum,  had  the  work  on  the  spill- 
way dam  and  the  top  gates  of  the  upper 
locks  been  advanced  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit of  it.     The  spillway  dam,  which  at 
that  time  was  only  fifty  feet  in  height, 
will  be  completed  to  its  full  height  above 
sea  level,  and  the  top  gates  of  the  upper 
locks,  which  will  hold  back  the  waters  of 
the  lake  to  a  point  well  above  the  top  of 
the  dam,  will  be  in  place  and  completed. 

The  spillway  is  a  concrete-lined  chan- 
nel, 1,200  feet  long  and  285  feet  wide,  cut 
through  the  centre  of  the  hill  of  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  dam.  It  is  in  the  form" 
of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  with  the  bend  toward 
the  lake,  and  is  composed  of  heavy  walls 
of  concrete,  comprising  about  140,000  cu- 
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bic  yards,  rising  to  a  height  of  6q  feet 
above  sea  level,  or  i6  feet  below  the  85- 
foot  level  of  the  lake.  On  its  crest  are  13 
concrete  piers,  with  their  tops  11 5.5  feet 
abo\-e  sea  le\el,  and  between  these  will  be 
suspended  regulating  gates  of  steel  which 
will  be  moved  by  machines  up  and  down 
on  roller  trains  in  niches  in  the  piers. 
These  gates  are  to  regulate  the  water  level 
of  the  lake  in  case  it  should  rise  above  the 
maximum.  With  all  of  theni  open,  they 
will  permit  of  a  discharge  of  water  greater 
than  the  maximum  known, 
discharge  of  the  Chagres 
River  during  a  flood. 

Adjacent  to  the  north 
wall  of  the  spillway  there 
will  be  a  passage  for  the 
transmission  of  water  from 
the  lake  to  turbines  for  the 
generation  of  electricity 
with  which  to  operate  the 
lock  machinery,  the  ma- 
chine-shops, dry-dock, 
coal-handling  plant,  and 
batteries,  to  light  the  locks 
and  Canal  Zone  towns,  and 
to  operate  the  Panama 
Railroad.  The  water  used 
for  the  purpose  will  be 
mainly  surplus  and  will  not 
interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  canal.  A  hy- 
draulic station  will  be 
erected  near  the  spillway 
dam  capable  of  generat- 
ing six  thousand  kilowatts. 

The  construction  of  the  dam,  so  far  as 
the  placing  of  material  is  concerned,  was 
completed  several  months  ago.  Its  lake 
slope  is  being  riprapped  with  rock  which 
will  withstand  the  effects  of  water,  and  its 
land  slope  is  being  levelled  off.  Nature  is 
rapidly  covering  the  finished  portions  with 
tropical  growth  and  by  the  time  the  tanal 
is  thrown  open  to  traffic  all  signs  of  con- 
struction will  have  disappeared  from  view. 
The  \asitor  of  the  future  will  stand  on  its 
summit  and  ask,  "Where  is  the  dam?" 
If  he  recalls  the  fierce  and  persistent  as- 
sault which  was  made  upon  both  the  site 
and  the  method  of  construction,  an  as- 
sault which  endured  for  three  years  and 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  world, 
he  will  wonder  what  inspired  it.  It  was 
an  assault  as  unreasoning  as  it  was  ven- 


omous. No  wea])on  was  too  contempti- 
ble or  too  ridiculous  to  be  used,  and  no 
ally  too  unworthy  to  be  welct)med.  V,n- 
gineers  who  had  advocated  the  sea-level 
plan  threw  aside  professional  etiquette 
and  e\en  professional  pride,  and  some- 
times openly,  but  oftener  anonymously, 
ga\e  the  color  of  expert  knowledge  to 
gross  and  shameless  misrepresentation. 
Every  man  with  a  canal  plan  or  with  an 
invention  he  wished  to  have  adojited  for 
canal  work;  every  contractor  whose  bid 
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had  been  rejected  by  the  Canal  Commis- 
sion— all  these  were  sure  of  a  hearing  in 
this  chorus  of  misrejiresentation  and  def- 
amation. 

No  rumor  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  cred- 
ited. An  unconscious  humorist,  eager  for 
journalistic  fame,  sent  to  an  American 
newspaper  a  report  that  a  great  under- 
ground lake  had  been  disco\ered  under 
the  Gatun  Dam — and  the  newspaper 
published  it,  without  hint  of  a  grin  I  This 
feat  excited  the  ambition  of  a  rival,  who 
was  an  equally  unconscious  humorist,  and 
he,  when  an  insignificant  slump  in  one  of 
the  toes  of  the  as  yet  unbuilt  Gatun  Dam 
occurred,  cabled  to  New  York  and  the 
world  that  the  dam  had  "sunk."  These 
two  grotesque  "yarns" — underground 
lake  and  sinking  dam — coming  one  after 
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the  other  upon  a  public  that  had  been  edu- 
cated to  uneasiness  by  the  persistent  as- 
sault on  the  Gatun  site,  were  accepted  at 
their  face  value.  They  spread  instantly, 
not  only  throughout  the  United  States 
but  over  Europe,  carrying  everywhere 
with  them  doubt  about  the  canal  project. 

So  wide-spread  was  the  uneasiness 
created  by  them  that  President  Roosevelt 
felt  obliged  to  appoint,  one  after  another, 
two  special  commissions,  composed  of  the 
country's  most  eminent  civil  engineers,  to 
go  to  the  Isthmus,  make  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation, and  report.  Both  declared  that 
foundation  and  plan  of  construction  were 
satisfactory  and  that  the  proposed  dam 
would  be  safe,  tight,  and  durable.  In 
sending  the  second  report  to  Congress,  on 
February  17,  1909,  President  Roosevelt 
said:  "This  report  not  only  determines 
definitely  the  tvpe  of  canal,  but  makes  it 
evident  that  hereafter  attack  on  the  type — 
the  lock  tvpe — is  in  reality  merely  attack 
upon  the  policy  of  building  any  canal  at  all . " 

The  publication  of  the  report  and  the 
President's  plain  and  literally  truthful 
characterization  of  the  real  motive  of  the 
prolonged  assault  upon  the  canal  work 
marked  the  subsidence  of  the  agitation. 
A  few  feeble  and  spasmodic  efiforts  were 
made  subsequently  to  keep  it  alive,  but 
these  too  ceased  in  August,  1909,  when 
Congress  authorized  for  canal  construc- 
tion a  bond  issue  of  $290,569,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  previous  issues,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  the  $375,000,000  estimated  as 
necessary  for  constructing  the  canal. 

As  the  visitor  to  the  Isthmus  to-day 
stands  at  Gatun  and  looks  over  the  locks 
and  the  low-lying  dam  he  cannot  fail  to 
wonder,  if  he  is  familiar  with  this  long  and 
venomous  assault,  what  it  was  all  about. 
The  dam  fits  so  completely  and  so  unob- 
trusively into  the  natural  conformation 
of  the  region,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
at  all  artificial,  or  the  work  of  man.  It  is 
so  low  and  flat,  so  broad  and  solid,  and 
so  apparently  a  part  of  the  everlasting 
hills  themselves,  that  it  seems  incredible 
that  intelligent  men  should  ever  have 
raised  the  question  of  its  stability  and 
efficiency.  Like  the  great  lake  whose 
waters  it  holds  so  surely  in  place,  it  looks 
for  all  the  world  as  if  it  had  been  there 
from  the  dawn  of  time.  So  strong  is  this 
impression  that,  soon  after  the  lake  was 


formed,  an  ingenuous  foreign  visitor,  who 
had  not  grasped  in  its  entirety  the  plan  of 
the  canal,  remarked  to  an  engineer  who 
was  showing  him  about  Gatun:  "You 
were  extremely  fortunate,  you  know,  to 
have  this  large  body  of  water  here  I "  An- 
other visitor,  with  e(|ually  keen  powers  of 
observation,  after  having  been  taken  over 
the  Gatun  Dam  in  a  motor  car  running  on 
railway  tracks,  a  proceeding  consuming 
nearly  an  hour's  time,  and  after  having 
been  told  that  the  dam  contained  21,000,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  material,  asked  his 
guide:  "Is  this  a  permanent  or  merely  a 
temporary  structure?"  Still  a  third  of 
this  joyous  class  of  visitors,  whose  advent 
on  the  Isthmus  contributed  a  welcome  note 
of  gayety  to  its  sometimes  monotonous 
life,  after  looking  at  the  spillway  of  the  dam, 
a  concrete-lined  channel  285  feet  wide 
and  1,200  feet  long,  through  which  water 
was  rushing  furiously, asked  thoughtfully: 
"Where  are  you  going  to  put  the  roof?" 

In  the  interest  of  historic  truth  it  should 
be  recorded  that  the  site  of  the  locks 
at  Gatun  was  assailed  as  furiously  and 
persistently  as  that  of  the  dam.  It  was 
said  to  be  composed  in  part  of  sand  and 
gravel,  to  be  permeable  to  water,  and  to 
be  unsatisfactory  in  general.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  was  sufficient  rock  foun- 
dation for  all  the  locks,  but  not  for  the  ap- 
proach walls,  and  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  latter  should  rest  upon  rock. 
To-day  the  lock  walls  are  in  place  and 
furnish  to  the  eye  an  aspect  of  solidity  and 
stability  equal  to  that  of  the  dam.  They 
are  mere  continuations  upward  of  the  nat- 
ural rock  upon  which  they  stand,  and  are 
as  indestructible.  Into  their  making,  2,- 
000,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  have  gone. 
They  are  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length.  The  centre  wall  is  60  feet  wide 
with  vertical  walls  from  base  to  summit, 
and  the  side  walls  taper  from  45  to  50  feet 
at  the  base  to  8  feet  at  the  top.  The  upper 
half  of  the  centre  wall  contains  three  sto- 
ries of  tunnels  and  galleries,  one  at  the  top 
as  a  passageway  for  operators,  a  middle 
one  for  the  electric  wires  for  the  operation 
of  the  gate  and  valve  machinery  of  the 
locks,  and  a  lower  one  for  drainage. 

Through  the  lower  section  of  centre  and 
side  walls  run  great  culverts,  about  the 
size  of  the  Hudson  River  tunnels  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  from  these 


Electric  towing  locomotive. 

First  photograph  of  completed  locomotive  on  the  lock  walls.     This  picture  shows  a  locomotive  climbiiij;  the  incline  which  passes 

from  oue  lock  to  the  lock  above. 


smaller  lateral  culverts  beneath  the  lock 
floors.  Through  these  the  locks  will  be 
filled  and  emptied. 

The  walls  ha^•e  been  in  place  for  several 
months  and  their  hea^y,  reinforced-con- 
crete  floors  for  a  much  longer  period,  but 
there  has  been  no  sign  of  settling,  or  of  leak- 
age, or  of  percolation  beneath  or  around 
them.  Like  the  dam,  thev  have  con- 
founded  the  direful  predictions  of  the 
prophets  of  evil  and  silenced  them  forever. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  any- 
thing approaching  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  picture  which  the  series  of  locks, 
with  their  massive,  towering  walls,  and 
their  equipment  of  colossal  gates,  presents. 
It  defies  description,  as  it  does  the  camera, 
even  in  its  wonderful  modem  develop- 
ment, and  can  be  portrayed  only  by  the 
inspired  pencil  of  a  Pennell.  It  is  stupen- 
dous, prodigious,  overwhelming  —  even 
these  adjectives  are  inadequate.  As  I 
stood  above  them  recently  with  a  distin- 
guished engineer  who  had  been  a  stren- 
uous advocate  of  a  sea-level  canal,  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  conceive  of  a  safer  place 
in  which  to  put  a  great  ship  than  inside 


one  of  the  locks,  and  he  replied  without 
hesitation  or  equivocation  that  he  could 
not. 

When  the  time  comes  to  operate  the 
canal,  this  fact  \\i\\  be  demonstrated  so 
clearly  that  all  the  world  will  recognize  it. 
Every  device  that  human  ingenuity  can 
conceive  has  been  adopted  to  secure  safety 
for  the  vessels  using  the  locks.  In  the 
first  place,  no  vessel  ^^•ill  be  permitted  to 
enter  or  pass  through  them  under  its 
own  power.  The  worst  accidents  which 
have  occurred  in  locks  hitherto  have  been 
due  to  an  engineer  in  the  engine-room 
misinterpreting  a  signal  from  the  bridge, 
either  going  ahead  when  he  should  have 
gone  back,  or  vice  versa,  and  ramming  a 
gate.  When  a  vessel  arrives  at  a  lock  at 
Gatun  or  Miraflores,  it  will  be  tied  up  to 
the  approach  wall  and  turned  o\er  to  the 
absolute  control  of  the  canal  authorities. 
These  will  place  a  representative  of  their 
own  on  the  bridge  and  another  in  the  en- 
gine-room. They  will  then  connect  the 
towing  locomotives,  or  "electric  mules," 
with  the  ship,  two  on  either  side  and  in  ad- 
vance of  the  bow,  and  two  on  either  side 
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and  in  the  rear  of  the  stern,  and  proceed 
to  tow  her  into  the  lock.  [See  page  15.] 
These  locomotives  will  run  on  tracks, 
\\ith  centre  racks  or  cogs,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  a  slip  drum,  towing  wind- 
lass, and  hawser  which  will  permit  the  tow- 
ing line  to  be  taken  in  or  paid  out  without 
actual  motion  of  the  locomotive  on  the 
track.  They  will  run  on  a  level  except 
16 


when,  in  passing  from  one  lock  to  another, 
they  climb  heavy  grades.  There  will  be 
two  systems  of  tracks,  one  for  towing  and 
the  other  for  the  return  of  the  locomotives 
when  not  towing. 

Before  a  lock  can  be  entered  a  fender 
chain,  stretched  across  thewallsof  the  lock 
will  have  to  be  passed.  If  all  is  proceed- 
ing properly,  this  chain  will  be  dropped  in 
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its  groove  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel. 
If  by  any  chance  the  ship  is  moving  too 
rapidly  for  safety,  the  chain  will  remain 
stretched  and  the  vessel  will  run  against 
it.  The  chain,  which  is  operated  by  hy- 
draulic machinery  in  the  walls,  will  then 
play  out  slowly  by  automatic  release,  until 
the  vessel  is  brought  to  a  stop.  The  chain, 
which  weighs  24,098  pounds,  and  is  the 
strongest  ever  made,  is  capable  of  stopping 
a  10,000-ton  ship,  running  at  four  miles  an 
hour,  within  73  feet,  or  less  than  the  dis- 
tance between  the  chain  and  the  first  gate. 

If  the  vessel  should,  by  a  remote  pos- 
sibility, get  away  from  the  towing  loco- 
motives, and,  breaking  through  the  chain, 
ram  the  first  gate,  there  \\\\\  be  a  second 
gate,  50  feet  away,  protecting  the  lock, 
and  certain  to  arrest  farther  advance. 
When  the  lea\'es  of  this  gate  swing  open, 
the  vessel  will  be  towed  in,  and  the  gate 
will  be  closed  behind  it.  Then,  from 
openings  placed  at  regular  intervals  in  the 
lock  floor,  water  will  pour  in  lifting  the 
vessel  to  the  le\el  of  the  lock  aboxe.  This 
inflow,  coming  equally  from  all  points,  will 
not  mo\e  the  ship  from  a  stable  position. 
The  gates  are  never  opened  or  closed  with 
a  head  of  water  on  either  side  of  them. 
The  process  of  lifting  will  be  repeated  until 
the  vessel  reaches  the  lake  level.  At  all 
times  the  vessel  will  be  in  full  \iew  of  the 
men  who  are  controlling  it,  and  as  safe  as 
if  tied  to  a  wharf. 

One  man  in  a  building  on  the  top  of  the 
centre  wall  of  the  locks,  so  placed  as  to 
command  an  unobstructed  view  of  every 
part  of  the  locks,  will  direct  and  control 
every  operation  in  the  passage  of  a  vessel, 
except  the  movement  of  the  towing  loco- 
motives. He  will  have  before  him  on  a 
table  a  control-board  about  sixty-four 
feet  long  and  fi\'e  feet  wide,  which  will  be 
a  complete  model  of  the  flight  of  locks  in 
duplicate,  with  switches  and  indicators  in 
the  same  relative  positions  as  the  ma- 
chines which  they  control  occupy  in  the 
lock  walls.  Standing  before  this  board, 
he  xxtU  throw  all  the  switches  and  in  re- 
sponse to  his  action  will  see  on  the  model 
the  fender  chains  rise  and  fall,  the  gates 
open  and  close  inch  by  inch,  the  water 
rise  or  fall  in  the  locks,  and  will  know 
the  exact  position  of  the  \essel  at  every 
stage  of  its  progress. 

Each  gate,  each  \ah-e  for  letting  in  the 
Vol.  LIV.— :: 


water  to  the  culverts,  each  fender  chain,  is 
operated  by  a  separate  motor  mounted 
near  the  machinery  in  chambers  in  the 
lock  wall.  In  each  machinery  chamber 
there  is  a  starting  panel  containing  con- 
tactors by  which  current  is  ajiplied  to  the 
motor,  and  these  panels  in  turn  are  con- 
trolled from  a  main  unit  in  the  central 
control-house.  Some  of  the  machinery 
chambers  at  Gatun  will  be  2,700  feet  dis- 
tant from  the  point  of  control ;  90  per  cent 
of  them  will  be  within  2,000  feet,  and  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  within  1,200  feet. 

In  passing  a  large  ship  through  the  Ga- 
tun locks  it  will  be  necessary  to  lower  4 
fender  chains,  operate  6  pairs  of  gates,  open 
and  close  8  pairs  of  rising  stem-gate  valves 
for  the  water-culverts,  and  30  cylindrical 
valves.  In  all,  no  less  than  98  motors  will 
be  set  in  motion  twice  during  each  lockage 
of  a  single  ship,  and  this  number  may  be  in- 
creased to  143,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  gates,  valves,  and  other  devices. 

The  personal  factor  is  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum, if  not  eliminated  entirely,  by  mak- 
ing the  control  system  interlocking.  Be- 
fore the  operating  pair  of  \'alves  in  the 
main  culverts  can  be  opened,  at  least  one 
pair  of  valves  at  the  other  ends  of  the 
locks,  both  upstream  and  downstream, 
must  first  be  closed.  This  limits  an  op- 
erator to  the  act  of  equalizing  water  levels 
between  locks,  and  keeps  him  from  allow- 
ing water  to  flow  from,  say,  the  lake  le\el 
to  the  middle  lock  past  the  upper  lock, 
thus  prev'enting  a  possible  flooding  of  the 
lock  walls  and  machinery  rooms.  Inter- 
locks, devoted  to  the  control  of  action  be- 
tween the  gate  v-al\-es  in  the  main  cuh-erts 
and  the  gates,  prevent  valves  being  opened 
a  lock  length  abo\e  or  below  a  gate  which 
is  being  opened  or  closed,  and  thus  pre- 
\ent  an  operator  from  causing  a  flow  of 
water  while  the  gates  are  being  moved. 
Interlocks  for  the  cylindrical  valves  guard- 
ing the  openings  from  the  centre-wall  cul- 
vert to  the  lateral  culverts  will  keep  those 
of  one  side  or  the  other  closed  at  all  times, 
except  when  it  may  be  desired  to  cross-fill 
the  chambers,  when  they  may  be  opened 
by  special  procedure.  The  gates  guarded 
by  a  fender  chain  must  be  opened  before 
the  chain  can  be  lowered,  and  the  chain 
must  be  raised  again  before  the  gate  can 
be  closed,  or,  more  exactly,  the  switches 
must  be  thrown  in  this  order,  but  the 
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t)perations  may  proceed  at  the  same  time. 
The  simple  interlocks  will  prevent  such 
a  mistake  as  leaving  the  chain  down 
through  lapse  of  memory  when  it  should 
be  up  to  protect  the  gate. 

The  huge  lock-gates,  weighing  from  390 
to  730  tons  each,  are  constructed  with 
air-chambers  and  will  float  like  a  ship,  tak- 
ing their  weight  off  the  pintle,  or  hinge, 
at  the  top  and  the  hemispherical  pivot  at 
the  bottom  of  its  heel-port  on  which  each 
rests.     A  simple  and  powerful  machine 
for  opening  and 
closing  them  has 
been  invented  by 
an   employee   of 
the  Commission, 
Edward    Schild- 
hauer,   electrical 
and    mechanical 
engineer.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  consists 
essentially  of  a 
crank-gear,  to 
which  is  fastened 
one  end  of  a  strut 
or  connecting- 
rod,  the  other  end  of  w'hich  is  fastened  to 
a  lock-gate.  The  wheel  moves  through  an 
arc  of  197  degrees,  closes  or  opens  the  gate 
leaf,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it 
is  turned.  One  operation  takes  two  min- 
utes. The  crank-gear  is  a  combination  of  over  the  project  and  was  to  be  found  in  a 
gear  and  crank,  is  constructed  of  cast  steel,  totally  unsuspected  quarter — namely,  in 
is  19  feet  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  the  huge  lock-gates.  When  the  attempt 
approximately  35,000  pounds.  It  is  mount-  was  made  to  move  these,  he  predicted,  a 
ed  in  a  horizontal  position  on  the  lock  wall ;  truly  awful  catastrophe  would  follow,  for 
turns  on  a  large  centre  pin,and  is  supported    they  would  move  only  to  fall  in  a  mass  of 


Diagram  of  lock-gate  operating-machine,  showing  relation 
of  bull-wheel  to  strut  and  gate. 

A  Strut  or  coniitctiiig-rod.     B  Bed-plate.     C  Beariiig-wheel. 


treme  test  of  opening  and  closing  the  heav- 
iest of  the  gates  as  they  have  stood  in  the 
waterless  locks,  and  has  met  it  with  perfect 
success.  The  massive  structures,  weighing 
from  400  to  700  tons,  have  been  opened  an(l 
closed  as  easily  and  steadily  as  one  would 
open  an  ordinary  door,  and  each  move- 
ment has  occupied  less  than  two  minutes. 
A  short  time  before  this  test  was  made 
that  indefatigable  but  invariably  anony- 
mous personage  known  indifferently  as 
"An  American  Engineer"  or  "An  Emi- 
nent Engineer," 
who  was  very  fa- 
miliarinthenews- 
papersoftheUnit- 
ed  States  during 
the  early  period 
of  construction, 
emerged  into 
view  with  the 
startling  infor- 
mation that  a 
stupendous  dis- 
aster was  about 
to  occur  on  the 
Isthmus.  He  de- 
clared that  he 
had  returned  re- 
cently from  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
canal  work  and  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about.  The  Gatun  Dam  was  all  right,  and 
the  slides  in  Culebra  Cut  would  be  disposed 
of  easily ,  but  a  far  greater  peril  was  hanging 


at  the  rim  in  four  places  by  rollers.  The 
centre  pin  is  keyed  into  a  heaw  casting 
anchored  securely  to  the  concrete.  The 
crank-gear  has  gear  teeth  on  its  rim  and  is 
driven  through  a  train  of  gears  and  pinions 
by  an  electric  motor  in  a  contiguous  room. 
The  motor  is  remotely  controlled  by  an  op- 
erator who  is  stationed  at  a  centre  control 
house  near  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  locks. 
A  simple  pull  of  a  small  switch  is  sufl&cient 


ruins — mere  junk  or  "scrap."  With  this 
portentous  warning  ringing  in  his  ears, 
Colonel  H.  F.  Hodges,  the  author  and  su- 
pervising architect  of  the  gates,  proceeded 
without  visible  perturbation  to  Gatun, 
one  morning  in  May,  191 2,  and  in  the 
presence  of  other  canal  officials,  "bow- 
daciously,"  as  Uncle  Remus  would  say, 
turned  the  small  switch  which  started  the 
operating  machinery  of  a  gate.     As  the 


to  either  close  or  open  a  700-ton  gate,  the    great  wheel  in  the  wall  began  to  revolve,  a 


operation  being  perfectly  automatic. 

The  connecting-rod  is  joined  to  the  lock- 
gate  at  the  top,  17  feet  from  the  pintle,  or 
hinge.  In  use  the  machine  will  be  required 
to  move  a  floating  gate  through  level  and 
quiet  water.     It  has  been  put  to  the  ex- 


the  massive  gate  moved  slowly 
e  wall  beside  which  it  hung  and 


leaf  of 
from  th( 

withoj^  noise  or  vibration  and  with  per- 
fect steadiness  swung  into  position  at  the 
opening  of  the  lock.  The  journey  was 
made  in  i  minute  and  48  seconds,  12  sec- 
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onds  less  than  was  required  in  the  specifica- 
tions under  which  it  had  been  constructed. 
Colonel  Hodges  pulled  the  switch  again, 
and  the  return  journey  was  made  in  the 
same  manner  and  time.  Since  then  other 
gates  have  been  swung  in  other  locks  with 
like  success,  and  there  has  been  no  "  crash  " 
— save  in  the  reputation  of  the  projihet 
who,  like  all  his  kind,  concealed  his  identity 
at  the  moment  of  supreme  inspiration. 

In  addition  to  the  fender  chains  and 
double  gates,  other  protective  devices  will 
be  in  readiness  for  use  when  canal  opera- 
tion begins.  The  most  elaborate  of  these 
is  a  ponderous-looking  structure  called  the 
emergency  dam.  In  repose  on  the  walls 
at  each  entrance  to  the  upper  locks,  it  re- 
sembles an  iron  railway  bridge.  It  is  in 
fact  a  steel  truss  bridge  of  the  cantilever 
type.  It  is  so  placed  that  it  can,  in  emer- 
gency, be  swung  across  the  lock  entrance 
in  two  minutes.  If  such  an  extreme  im- 
probability should  occur  as  the  carrying 
away  of  the  fender  chain  and  the  double 
gates  of  an  upper  lock,  allowing  the  waters 
of  the  lake  to  rush  in  and  flood  the  lower 
locks,  carrying  destruction  through  them, 
the  emergency  dam  can  be  swung  across 
the  channel,  and  through  the  application 
of  its  ingenious  de^'ices  the  rush  of  water 
can  gradually  be  checked.  First,  a  series 
of  wicket  girders  will  be  lowered  into  the 
channel  and  their  ends  will  drop  into  iron 
pockets  in  the  concrete  lock  floor.  Down 
the  runways  in  these  girders,,  steel  plates 
will  be  lowered  one  by  one,  in  tiers,  build- 
ing a  dam  from  the  bottom  upward,  and 
diminishing  progressively  the  flow  of  wa- 
ter until  a  complete  barrier  is  erected. 

The  question  is  raised  frequently  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Gatun  Lake  water 
supply  for  the  operation  of  the  canal  in 
case  of  an  exceptionally  small  rainfall. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during 
eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  the  lake 
will  be  kept  constantly  full  by  the  pre- 
vailing rains,  and  consequently  a  surplus 
will  need  to  be  stored  for  only  three  or 
four  months  of  the  dry  season.  The 
smallest  run-ofif  of  water  in  the  basin  dur- 
ing the  past  2  2  years,  as  measured  at  Ga- 
tun, was  that  of  the  fiscal  year  191 2, 
which  was  about  132,000,000,000  cubic 
feet.  Previous  to  that  year  the  smallest 
run-off  of  record  was  146,000,000,000  cu- 
bic feet.  In  1910  the  run-ofT  was  360,- 
000,000.000   cubic   feet,    or   a    sufficient 


quantity  to  fill  the  lake  one  and  a  half 
times.  The  low  record  of  191 2  is  of  in- 
terest as  showing  the  efi'ect  which  a  sim- 
ilar dry  season,  occurring  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal,  would  have  upon  its 
capacity  for  navigation.  Assuming  thai 
the  Gatun  Lake  was  at  elevation  plus  87 
at  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season  on 
December  i,  and  that  the  hydro-electric 
plant  at  the  Gatun  spillway  was  in  con- 
tinuous operation,  and  that  48  lockages  a 
day  were  being  made,  the  elevation  of  the 
lake  would  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  point, 
plus  79.5,  on  May  7,  at  the  close  of  the 
dry  season,  after  which  it  would  contin- 
uously rise.  With  the  water  at  plus  79  in 
Gatun  Lake  there  would  be  39  feet  of 
water  in  Culebra  Cut,  which  would  be 
ample  for  navigation.  The  water  sur- 
face of  the  lake  will  be  maintained  during 
the  rainy  season  at  87  feet  abo\-e  sea  le\'el, 
making  the  minimum  channel  depth  in  the 
canal  47  feet.  As  navigation  can  be  carried 
on  with  about  39  feet  of  water,  there  will  be 
stored  for  the  dry  season  surj)lus  over  7 
feet  of  water.  Making  due  allowance  for 
evaporation,  seej)age,  leakage  at  the  gates, 
and  power  consumption,  this  would  be 
ample  for  41  passages  daily  through  the 
locks,  using  them  at  full  length,  or  about 
58  lockages  a  day  when  partial  length  is 
used,  as  would  be  usually  the  case,  and 
when  cross-filling  from  one  lock  to  the 
other  through  the  central  wall  is  employed. 
This  would  be  a  larger  number  of  lockages 
than  would  be  possible  in  a  single  day. 
The  average  number  of  lockages  through 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  was  39  per  day  in  the  season  of 
navigation  of  1910,  which  was  about  eight 
months  long.  The  average  number  of 
ships  passed  was  about  lYz  per  lockage. 
The  freight  carried  was  about  26,000,000 
tons.  The  Suez  Canal  passed  about  12 
vessels  per  day,  with  a  total  tonnage  for 
the  same  year  of  16,582,000. 

The  canal  will  be  lighted  from  end  to 
end  by  electricity  and  gas.  Here  and 
there  along  its  course,  high  up  on  the  hill- 
sides and  in  cleared  spots  in  the  jungle,  are 
visible  concrete  light-houses  which  seem 
curiously  out  of  place.  These  are  for  the 
range  lights  of  the  channel,  which  are  to  be 
used  in  all  sections  of  the  canal  save  in 
Culebra  Cut,  where  beacons  will  be  substi- 
tuted as  being  more  practicable.  Elec- 
tricity will  be  used  wherever  accessibility 
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will  permit,  but  in  the  floating  buoys 
which  will  mark  the  channel  through  Ga- 
tun  Lake,  and  in  towers  and  beacons  in  in- 
accessible places,  comi)ressed  acetylene 
dissolved  in  acetone  will  be  used.  The 
candle-power  of  the  range  lights  will  vary, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  range,  from 
about  2,500  to  15,000.  The  most  power- 
ful lights  will  be  those  marking  the  sea 
channels  at  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  en- 
trances, they  being  visible  from  about  1 2 
to  18  nautical  miles.  The  beacons  and 
gas-buoy  lights  will  have  about  850  can- 
dle-power. White  lights  will  be  used 
throughout,  and,  in  order  to  eliminate  the 


[)ossibility  of  confusing  the  lights  with  one 
another  and  with  the  lights  on  shore,  all 
range  lights,  beacons,  and  buoys  will  have 
individual  characteristics  formed  by 
flashes  and  combinations  of  flashes  of  light 
and  dark  intervals. 

The  brilliant  spots  in  the  illuminated 
canal  will  be  at  the  locks,  where  great  clus- 
ters of  electric  lamps,  high  up  on  shapely 
concrete  columns,  will  flood  every  por- 
tion of  the  vast  structure  with  noonday 
brightness,  making  them  the  shining  cen- 
tres and  symbols  of  what  Joseph  Pennell 
calls  the  greatest  of  the  world's  Wonders 
of  Work. 


THE    PANAMA    CANAL    IN 
CONSTRUCTION 

LUMIERE  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  COLOR 
BY  EARLE   HARRISON 


I. — THE   GREAT   GATES   TO   THE    LOCK   CHAM- 
BERS [frontispiece  to  this  number] 

The  gates  to  the  lock  chambers  are  im- 
mense steel  structures,  7  feet  thick  and  with 
two  leaves  each  65  feet  wide.  They  open 
from  the  centre,  swinging  back  against  the 
lock  walls,  the  powerful  machinery  operat- 
ing them  as  easily  as  a  parlor  door  is  opened 
or  closed.  While  appearing  solid,  they  are 
in  reality  a  great  steel  "honey-comb  "  struct- 
ure covered  with  heavj''  steel  plates.  The 
gates,  like  the  locks,  are  the  same  through- 
out the  entire  canal. 

II. — WHERE  THE  CANAL  CROSSES  THE  COR- 
DILLERAS 

JSTothing  could  be  truer  than  the  state- 
ment that  "the  canal  workers  have  removed 
mountains."  Where  the  canal  crosses  the 
Cordilleras  a  great  ravine  had  to  be  exca- 
vated in  order  to  allow  the  water  from 
Gatun  Lake  to  flow  through  to  the  locks 
at  Pedro  IMiguel. 

III. — CULEBRA  CUT,  LOOKING  NORTH  FROM 
contractor's  HILL 

Looking  north  from  Contractor's  Hill  a 
wonderful  view  of  Culebra  Cut  is  obtained. 
To  the  right  is  a  slide,  started  in  January. 
This  view  shows  clearly  the  step-by-step 
method  of  excavating. 


IV. — THE  CULEBRA  CUT  BEFORE  THE  CUCA- 
RACHA  SLIDE  OF  JANUARY,  1913 

The  excavating  of  Culebra  Cut  was  the 
greatest  undertaking  in  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  is  nearly  9  miles  long 
and  has  a  channel  width  at  the  bottom  of 
300  feet.  Beginning  where  the  Chagres 
River  flows  into  the  canal,  the  cut  varies 
from  75  to  160  feet  in  depth  for  a  distance 
of  6  miles.  Through  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Cordilleras,  the  Great  Continental  Divide, 
the  excavation  is  much  deeper,  until  at 
"Contractor's  Hill,"  where  the  canal  goes 
through  the  Great  Divide,  it  is  500  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  cut  to  canal  bottom. 
Near  by,  the  hillside,  as  far  upward  as  the 
reddish  earth,  comprises  the  great  Cucaracha 
Slide.  It  covers  nearly  50  acres,  and  about 
6,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material  from  it  has 
gone  into  the  canal  prism.  The  photograph 
was  taken  before  the  heaviest  developments 
of  the  slide  occurred. 

v. — AT    WORK   in   CULEBRA   CUT 

The  great  work  of  excavating  has  literally 
been  done  step  by  step,  for  while  the  steajn- 
shovels  are  working  at  one  level,  others  are 
digging  and  loading  from  another  elevation. 
Trains  of  from  20  to  30  cars,  drawn  by  pow- 
erful locomotives,  remove  the  dirt  and  rock 
dug  and  loaded  by  these  shovels. 
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VI. — ONE  OF  THE  LARGE  IO5-TOX,  5-CUBIC- 
YARD  DIPPER  STEAM-SHOVELS  USED 
IN   CCLEBRA   CUT 

This  great  shovel  scoops  up,  swings 
around,  and  loads  upon  dirt-cars  5  cubic 
yards  of  earth  or  rock  each  time  the  dipper 
is  operated.  The  record  day's  work  for  this 
shovel  was  4,823  cubic  yards  of  rock,  which 
amounted  to  8,305  tons.  It  would  have  re- 
quired 3.500  two-horse  wagons  to  remove  it. 

Vn. — THE  GREAT  SEA-LEVEL  DITCH  FROi[ 
MIRAFLORES  LOCK  TO  BALBOA,  THE 
PACIFIC  ENTRANCE 

Standing  on  the  centre  wall  of  the  Mira- 
flores  lock  an  excellent  view  is  obtained  of 
the  work  of  digging  the  great  sea-level  ditch 
from  the  lock  to  Balboa,  the  Pacific  entrance 
to  the  canal.  This  and  cleaning  up  Culebra 
Cut  is  practically  all  that  remains  to  com- 
plete the  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

VIII. — GATUN  LOCKS,  LOOKING  FROM  THE  TOP 
OF  THE  CENTRE  WALL  TOWARD  THE 
ATLANTIC  ENTR.A.NCE  TO  THE  CANAL. 

The  upper  gates  of  the  Gatun  locks  are 
closed  in  the  picture,  holding  back  the  water 
of  the  lake.  The  concrete  columns  for  elec- 
tric-light clusters,  to  which  Mr.  Bishop  al- 
ludes in  his  article,  are  shown  in  the  central 
strip.  A  ship  in  its  progress  through  these 
locks  is  lifted  three  times,  the  combined 
height  being  85  feet.  The  Gatun  locks,  as 
well  as  those  at  Pedro  IMiguel  and  the  single 
lock  at  Miraflores,  are  in  pairs  parallel  in 
arrangement,  one  side  for  the  use  of  Pacific- 
going  vessels,  the  opposite  for  Atlantic- 
bound  boats.  Each  lock  chamber  is  i,coo 
feet  long  and  no  feet  wide,  and  is  con- 
structed of  concrete. 

IX. — A  LOCK  CHAMBER  ON  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  AT  PEDRO  MIGUEL 

A  lock  chamber  is  a  great  concrete  tub, 
1,000  feet  long,  no  feet  wide,  85  feet  deep, 
with  ends  of  steel.  The  largest  vessel  in  the 
world  could  safely  dock  in  any  of  these  locks. 

X. — THE    GREAT    G.A.TES    TO    PEDRO    MIGUEL 
LOCKS,    NOW    VIRTU.-VLLY   COMPLETED 

Like  the  other  gates  at  Gatun  and  Mira- 
flores, those  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks  are 
each  65  feet  wide  and  7  feet  thick.  A  com- 
prehensive idea  of  this  construction  is  gained 
here,  for  only  one  side  of  the  gate  has  the 
steel  plates  in  place,  the  "  honey-comb '"  con- 
struction of  the  gate  being  plainly  visible. 

XI. — THE    GREAT    CONCRETE    WALLS    OF    THE 
LOCKS   .AT  PEDRO   MIGUEL 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  immensity 
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of  the  great  concrete  wall  of  the  locks,  for 
the  entire  canal  is  constructed  upon  such  a 
huge  scale.  The  walls  are  as  thick  as  a  city 
street  is  wide,  resting  on  a  firm  foundation 
100  feet  or  more  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
bottom  of  the  lock. 

XII. — GATUN   SPILLWAY 

The  spillway  is  a  great  crescent-shaped 
concrete  dam  808  feet  long.  It  holds  back 
the  water  of  Gatun  Lake  during  the  dry 
season  and  regulates  the  overfiow  during  the 
rainy  season.  The  crest  of  the  dam  is  16 
foct  below  the  normal  level  of  the  lake.  On 
top  of  the  dam  are  13  concrete  piers,  be- 
tween which  are  mounted  regulating-gates, 
operated  by  machinery.  By  raising  or  clos- 
ing them  the  overfiow  from  the  lake  is  con- 
trolled. In  this  picture  the  water  is  shown 
coming  out  of  sluiceways  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dam  which  are  now  closed  forever. 

XIII. — THE     ATLANTIC     ENTRANCE     TO     THE 
CANAL 

From  the  .Atlantic  entrance  to  the  Gatun 
locks  the  canal  appears  as  a  natural  water- 
way. The  work  here  is  practically  com- 
pleted. .\n  old  French  dredge,  working 
wonderfully  well,  is  clearing  the  channel 
near  the  entrance  to  Gatun  locks. 

XIV. — THE     CHAGRES     RIVER     IN     THE     DRY 
SEASON 

The  Chagres  River,  the  source  of  supply 
for  Gatun  Lake,  is  most  unimpressive  in  ap- 
pearance during  the  dry  season,  seemingly 
a  very  small  stream,  but  during  the  rainy 
season  it  is  a  huge  flood  of  water.  It  has 
been  often  known  to  rise  30  feet  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  As  the  Isthmus  is  not  able  to 
boast  of  a  single  decent  or  even  usable  road 
outside  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  natives  make 
use  of  the  river  for  a  thoroughfare. 

XV. — GATUN    LAKE 

Gatun  Lake,  formed  by  impounding  the 
waters  of  the  Chagres  River,  overflowing 
what  was  formerly  a  basin,  has  an  area 
of  164  square  miles.  The  canal  channel 
through  the  lake  is  500  to  1,000  feet  wide, 
with  a  depth  of  from  39  to  47  feet,  varying 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

XVI. — "THE     OLD     SEA     WALL"     WITH     NEW 
PANAM.A.    IN    THE    DISTANCE 

The  old  city  was  destroyed  by  ^lorgan  in 
167 1.  The  new  city  was  finished  in  1673. 
With  the  clear  blue  water  of  the  Pacific 
washing  against  it,  and  the  coloring  in  the 
Spanish  architecture  beyond,  the  Old  Sea 
Wall  with  its  environment  remains  a  relic  of 
the  days  of  romance. 
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WHAT    THE    CANAL    WILL 
ACCOMPLISH 


BY    EMORY    R.    JOHNSON 

Special  Commissioner  on  Traffic  and  Tolls 


ROM  the  days  of  Columbus 
the  world  has  desired  a  ca- 
nal across  the  American 
isthmus,  and  since  the  ac- 
quisition of  California  and 
a  frontage  on  the  Pacific 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  not 
ceased  to  consider  how  the  isthmian  bar- 
rier might  be  broken  through.  Now  that 
the  hope  is  about  to  be  realized,  what,  it 
may  well  be  asked,  is  it  that  the  United 
States  and  the  world  are  to  gain  by  the 
expenditure  of  the  $400,000,000  that  it 
has  cost  to  construct  the  water-way? 

The  Panama  Canal  has  frequently  been 
declared  to  be  a  commercial  con\enience 
and  a  military  necessity  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  such  a  gen- 
eralization as  would  naturally  be  made  by 
the  military'  expert,  and  by  those  states- 
men and  publicists  who  place  great  em- 
phasis upon  the  enhancement  of  the  mili- 
tary power  and  naval  prestige  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  the  point  of 
\aew  of  business  men  and  of  the  public 
generally;  they  regard  the  canal  as  a  high- 
way constructed  to  reduce  the  expenses 
and  risks  of  commerce,  to  make  possible 
the  expansion  of  industry,  and  to  enlarge 
the  profitable  employment  of  labor. 

It  is  for  peaceful  purposes  rather  than 
for  military  uses  that  the  canal  has  been 
built.  The  American  people  have  not 
been  animated  mainly  by  military  ambi- 
tions in  the  work  they  have  done  at  Pan- 
ama; their  primary  object  has  been  to 
promote  their  domestic  trade,  and  to  re- 
move the  handicap  under  which  they  now 
compete  with  the  people  of  Europe  for  the 
vast  commerce  of  the  Pacific. 

Nevertheless,  the  Panama  Canal  will  be 
a  valuable,  and  most  welcome,  military- 
asset.  The  United  States  is  a  world- 
power  fronting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
upon  both  of  which  oceans  it  must  main- 
tain an  efficient  naval  force.  To-day  the 
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fleets  that  defend  our  eastern  and  western 
seaboards  and  hold  the  aegis  of  their  pro- 
tection over  our  foreign  trade  are  thir- 
teen thousand  miles  apart;  they  cannot 
support  each  other;  each  must  be  strong 
enough  to  do  its  own  work,  and  to  fight, 
unaided,  its  own  battles. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  bring  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  squadrons  of  the  American 
navy  closer  to  each  other,  and  thus  greatly 
increase  the  mobility  of  the  fleets;  and  it 
will  accomplish  much  more  than  that.  The 
strong  fortifications  guarding  the  canal 
at  the  entrances  will  also  protect  coaling 
stations,  docks,  and  machine-shops.  The 
Canal  Zone  is  thus  made  a  secure  and  well- 
equipped  naval  base  at  which  fleets  may 
be  assembled,  from  which  a  squadron  may 
go  forth  to  strike  a  blow,  and  to  which  it 
may  confidently  return  for  coal,  supplies, 
and  necessary  rei)airs.  The  canal  will  thus 
practically  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
fleets. 

Naval  experts  have  said  that  the  canal 
w'ill  double  the  efficiency  of  the  American 
na\y.  This  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but 
it  is  a  roughly  accurate  generalization. 
Of  course,  one  hardly  needs  to  be  a  mili- 
tary expert  to  realize  of  what  strategic 
value  it  will  be  to  the  United  States  to 
have  strong  fortifications  and  a  secure 
naval  base  at  the  sole  gateway  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

By  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  as  first 
drafted,  the  United  States  was  not  to 
fortify  the  canal,  and  the  promise  w^as 
made  to  Great  Britain  that  treaties  neu- 
tralizing the  canal  would  be  entered  into 
with  other  nations.  The  Senate  wisely 
took  these  provisions  out  of  the  proposed 
treaty,  and  the  convention  that  was  sub- 
sequently negotiated  and  ratified  con- 
tained no  references  to  fortifications.  The 
existing  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  stipu- 
lates that  ''the  canal  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  war 
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of  all  nations";  but  the  United  States  is 
the  sole  guarantor  of  the  neutral  use  of  the 
water-way  by  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
upon  terms  of  entire  equality.  The 
United  States  is  free  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  canal  as  a  military  asset,  and 
it  is  wisely  proceeding  with  the  erection  of 
fortifications  and  the  construction  of  coal- 
ing stations,  dry-docks,  and  repair-shops. 

Most  traffic  now  shipped  by  water  be- 
tween the  two  seaboards  of  the  United 
States  is  sent  via  the  isthmuses  of  Te- 
huan tepee  and  Panama,  where  the  double 
handling  of  freight  and  the  haul  by  rail 
add  largely  to  the  costs  of  transportation, 
increase  losses  due  to  the  damage  of  goods, 
and  lengthen  the  time  that  goods  are  reg- 
ularly in  transit.  In  times  of  congested 
business,  goods  are  often  seriously  delayed 
in  transit,  and  shippers  or  consignees  suffer 
serious  losses. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  on  the  rates  charged  by  coast- 
Avise  carriers  upon  inter-coastal  traffic 
shipped  from  seaboard  and  inland  points, 
it  is  certain  that  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion will  be  reduced  fully  one-third.  The 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company 
pays  one-third  of  the  through  rate,  or  on 
the  average  about  $3.50  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds,  to  the  Mexican  National  Railway 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  for 
transferring  cargo  from  the  ship  in  one 
ocean  to  the  vessel  in  the  other.  Through 
shipments  via  Panama  are  likewise  billed 
at  through  rates,  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company  taking  ^n  agreed  share  of  the 
total  rate.  The  average  cost  of  trans- 
ferring cargo  across  Panama,  from  one 
steamer  to  another,  is  fully  $3.00  per 
ton. 

This  saving  of  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  cargo- 
ton  will  be  only  partially  offset  by  the  tolls 
of  $1.20  per  net  vessel-ton  charged  for 
transit  through  the  canal.  A  vessel-ton 
is  100  cubic  feet  of  space,  while  a  cargo-ton 
may  be  either  2,000  pounds  of  weight 
(more  often  2,240  pounds  on  the  ocean), 
or  40  cubic  feet  of  space.  Freight- vessels 
can  transport  between  two  and  three  tons 
of  cargo  for  each  net  ton,  and  in  actual 
service  they  average  nearly  two  freight-tons 
per  vessel-ton.  Thus  the  tolls  that  have 
been  fixed  by  the  President  will  amount 
to  about  60  cents  per  ton  of  freight,  or, 
roughly,  one-fifth  the  present  average  cost 


of  transferring  goods  across  the  isthmuses 
of  Tehuantepec  and  Panama. 

The  canal  will  do  much  more  than  to 
provide  a  cheaper  route  for  existing  traffic. 
By  making  possible  the  through  shipment 
of  freight  without  transfer  it  will  permit 
the  movement  of  a  heavy  tonnage  of  lum- 
ber, ore,  coal,  and  other  commodities, 
which  can  seldom  bear  the  expense  of  a 
double  handling  en  route.  The  canal  will 
bring  into  the  channels  of  commerce  the 
basic  materials  produced  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  the  extractive  industries  of  the 
southern  and  western  sections  of  the 
United  States.  The  expenses  of  trade 
will  be  reduced  and  its  volume  expanded. 

This,  at  least,  is  possible  and  probable; 
but  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
freight  rates  charged  by  the  carriers  coast- 
wise between  the  two  seaboards  of  the 
United  States  vdW  not  necessarily  be  low- 
ered by  the  amount  which  the  canal  will 
reduce  the  costs  of  transportation.  This 
might  happen  if  the  rates  were  deter- 
mined solely,  or  mainly,  by  the  cost  of 
the  service;  but  cost  is  not  the  sole  basis, 
nor  the  principal  determinant,  of  rate 
schedules.  Keen  and  unrestrained  com- 
petition among  the  steam-ship  lines  would 
cause  the  carriers  to  adjust  their  charges 
with  reference  to  the  costs  of  service ;  but 
the  competition  of  the  coastwise  lines 
will  be  effectively  regulated  by  means  of 
''conferences,"  or  organizations,  of  the 
lines.  The  rates  between  the  two  sea- 
boards will  be  the  same  by  all  the  rival 
lines,  and  the  charges  for  most  of  the 
freight  are  more  apt  to  be  what  the  traffic 
will  bear  than  to  be  what  the  costs  of 
the  service  would  compel  the  carriers  to 
charge. 

The  coastwise  steam-ship  lines  will  have 
to  meet  outside  competition.  The  ex- 
ceptionally large  producer  or  shipper  of 
lumber,  coal,  ore,  or  grain  will,  or  may, 
transport  his  goods  in  vessels  which  he 
owns  or  charters,  and  his  transportation 
expenses  will  depend  upon  the  cost  of 
owning  and  operating  his  vessels,  or  upon 
the  rates  which  he  must  pay  to  charter 
ships.  Charter  rates  are  truly  competi- 
tive. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that 
the  individual  vessel  owned  or  chartered 
by  the  producer  or  trader  will  do  much  to 
regulate  the  rates  of  the  steam-ship  lines. 
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Only  a  few  commodities  can  l)e  handled 
in  full  vessel-loads,  and  but comparati\el}- 
few  individuals  and  corporations  will  buy 
and  sell  in  cargo-lots.  Most  of  the  traffic 
between  the  two  seaboards  will  be  carried 
by  the  regular  steam-ship  lines,  which  will 
probably  serve  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  shippers. 

The  transcontinental  railroads  and  the 
coastwise  carriers  will  be  traffic  rivals,  but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  actively  they 
will  compete.  Will  the  railroads  make 
large  reductions  in  their  coast-to-coast 
rates  to  keep  traffic  from  going  coastwise, 
or  will  the  rail  lines  maintain  their  through 
rates  at  the  present  level,  and  deliberately 
lose  such  shipments  as  can  secure  satis- 
factory service  and  lower  rates  from  the 
coastwise  carriers? 

If  the  transcontinental  railroads  do  not 
cut  their  through  rates,  they  may  lose  ten 
per  cent  (but  not  more  than  ten  per  cent) 
of  their  tonnage  moving  between  the  east- 
ern and  western  sections  of  the  United 
States;  if  they  lower  the  through  rates, 
they  will  not  only  decrease  their  revenues 
from  nine-tenths  of  their  through  business, 
but,  because  of  the  interdependence  of  in- 
termediate and  through  tariffs,  their  en- 
tire schedule  of  charges  must  be  modified 
and  their  revenues  therefrom  must  be 
lowered. 

Again,  should  the  railroads  decide  that 
their  net  profits  will  be  larger  if  they  main- 
tain their  present  rate  schedules  and  lose 
some  of  the  through  traffic,  will  the  coast- 
wise steam-ship  lines,  or  rather  their  "  con- 
ferences," fix  their  rates  with  reference  to 
the  stable  schedules  of  railroad  tariffs, 
making  the  charges  by  water  such  differ- 
entials under  the  railroad  rates  as  will 
secure  for  the  steam-ship  lines  the  volume 
of  traffic  required  to  fill  the  vessels  in 
service? 

The  known  facts  as  to  rate-making  by 
railroads  and  by  steam-ship  lines  do  not 
presage  keen  competition  among  the 
steam-ship  lines,  or  between  the  coastwise 
carriers  and  the  railroads.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  steam-ship  lines  operated 
through  the  canal  will  compete  so  actively 
with  each  other  and  with  the  railroads  as 
to  bring  the  rates  by  water  as  low  as  the 
cost  of  service  will  allow.  It  is  rather  to 
be  expected  that  the  steam-ship  lines  will 
so  effectually  restrict  their  competition 


with  each  other  as  to  be  able  to  fix  and 
maintain  their  rates,  not  primarily  with 
reference  to  the  cost  of  the  serA'^ice,  but 
mainly  with  regard  to  what  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

The  coastwise  rates,  for  the  most  part, 
will  be  what  the  shippers  can  and  will  pay 
for  transportation  by  water  instead  of  by 
rail.  The  rates  now  charged  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  are,  in  fact, 
adjusted  with  reference  to  the  tariffs  by 
rail.  This  policy  is  the  one  that  the  coast- 
wise carriers  may  be  expected  to  maintain 
after  the  opening  of  the  canal. 

This  analysis  does  not  point  toward  a 
revolution  in  coast-to-coast  rates  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  lower  costs  of  transportation  by 
the  canal.  Rates,  however,  on  many  com- 
modities will  be  lower.  Cost  of  service  is 
not  without  its  influence  upon  rates — and 
the  larger  volume  of  traffic,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  steam-ship  lines, 
will  affect  the  policy  of  the  coastwise  car- 
riers in  making  rates.  Competition  may 
be  regulated  and  mitigated,  but  it  cannot 
be  eliminated;  and  much  the  same  is  true 
of  public  sentiment.  The  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  exerted  by  business  or- 
ganizations and  by  the  newspapers,  and 
embodied  in  laws  against  trusts  and  mo- 
nopolies, is  not  without  influence  upon 
the  action  taken  by  the  makers  of  rates. 

Competition  alone  will  not  insure  cheap 
transportation  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  benefits  to  which  the  public  as  a  whole 
is  entitled  will  not  be  secured  merely  by 
opening  the  canal,  and  by  designating 
what  carriers  may  and  may  not  use  the 
water-way.  It  will  be  found  necessary'  to 
apply  to  the  regulation  of  the  services  and 
rates  of  the  regular  coastwise  lines  the 
principles  that  have  been  effectively  ap- 
plied to  the  railroads.  A  public  demand 
for  the  regulation  of  coastwise  carriers  is 
one  of  the  results  that  will  follow  from  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  simplest  and  most  concrete  meas- 
ure of  the  ser\-ice  rendered  by  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  the  tonnage  of  ships  that 
use  the  water-way.  This  can  be  forecast 
with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  because  it 
is  possible  to  ascertain  how  much  traffic 
now  moves  by  routes  that  would  be  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  the  canal  route,  and  it  is 
easy  to  find  out  how  fast  this  available 
canal  traffic  is  increasing. 


The  history  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  great 
inter-oceanic  highway  with  which  the 
Panama  Canal  is  closely  comparable,  is  an 
open  book.  Last  year,  5,373  ships,  hav- 
ing a  net  tonnage  of  20,275,000  tons, 
passed  through  the  Suez  water-way.  The 
growth  of  tonnage  in  ten  years  had  been 
more- than  seventy  per  cent. 

The  shipping  using  the  Panama  Canal 
annually  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  its 
operation,  that  is  in  191 5  and  191 6,  will 
amount  to  about  10,500,000  net  tons.  At 
the  end  of  ten  years  the  tonnage  will 
doubtless  have  reached  17,000,000  net 
tons.  The  prospect  thus  is  that  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  will  start  with  less  than  half 
the  tonnage  which  will  then  be  making 
use  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Moreover,  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  the  Panama  Canal 
catches  up  with  the  Suez  water-way  in 
volume  of  traffic.  Should  the  Suez  ton- 
nage continue  to  increase  at  the  present 
rate,  the  volume  of  shipping  served  by  the 
Suez  Canal  in  1925  ^\^ll  be  double  that 
passing  through  the  Panama  water-way. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Suez  ton- 
nage will  continue  to  increase  at  its  pres- 
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ent  high  rate;  while  it  may  well  happen 
that  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  Panama 
Canal  upon  industry  and  trade  has  been 
underestimated.  Eventually,  at  the  end 
of  two  or  three  decades,  let  us  say,  the 
traffic  at  Panama  may  equal  or  exceed 
that  at  Suez. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  always  thought 
of,  first  of  all,  with  reference  to  the  com- 
merce between  the  two  seaboards  of  the 
United  States ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  only 
one-tenth  of  the  ships  that  pass  through 
the  canal  in  191 5  will  be  employed  in  the 
inter-coastal  trade.  The  canal  may  so 
assist  the  growth  of  this  coast-to-coast 
traffic  as  to  cause  it  to  double  in  a  decade; 
but,  even  so,  it  will  amount  to  only  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  tonnage  of  shipping 
passing  the  Panama  locks. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
will  employ  a  third  of  the  ships  that  use 
the  Panama  Canal;  and  the  trade  that  is 
strictly  foreign  to  the  United  States,  that 
does  not  touch  our  shores,  will  be  served 
by  more  than  half  of  all  the  vessels  that 
take  the  Panama  short  cut  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific. 


The  west  coast  of  South  America  orig- 
inates a  large  tonnage.  Two  milHon  five 
hundred  thousand  weight-tons  of  nitrate 
are  now  shipped  from  northern  Chili  each 
year,  four-fifths  of  it  being  sent  to  Europe, 
and  one-fifth  to  the  United  States.  Cop- 
per shipments  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  are  also  important,  and  as  soon  as 
the  canal  is  opened  large  quantities  of 
iron  ore  are  to  be  brought  to  the  United 
States  and  taken  to  Europe  by  way  of 
the  canal.  The  exports  of  Chilian  grain 
will  also  be  larger  after  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation have  been  reduced  by  the  canal. 

Under  present  conditions  most  of  this 
large  west-coast  South  American  commerce 
is  secured  by  Europe.  The  tonnage  of 
shipping  serving  the  European  trade  with 
western  South  America  is  six  times  that 
employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  with  that 
section  of  the  world.  This  shoijJd  grad- 
ually change  as  the  result  of  the  opening 
of  the  canal,  which  will  bring  the  United 
States  nearer  than  Europe  to  western  South 
America  by  the  distance  across  the  north 
Atlantic. 


Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  a  large 
commerce,  of  which  the  United  States  has 
a  fair  share  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  the  sec- 
tion from  which  most  of  our  manufactures 
are  exported,  and  to  which  the  wool,  hides, 
and  other  materials  from  Australasia  are 
imported,  is  farther  from  Australia  than 
is  Europe.  The  Panama  Canal  will  place 
the  United  States  and  Europe  on  a  par,  as 
far  as  distance  is  a  controlling  factor,  in 
competing  for  the  commerce  of  Austral- 
asia. 

The  same  is  true  of  Japan,  China,  and 
the  Philippines.  The  short  route  from 
Europe  to  the  Orient  is  via  the  Suez  Canal ; 
the  short  course  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board of  the  United  States  to  Japan  and 
most  of  China  will  be  by  way  of  Panama. 
A  ten-knot  freight-steamer  will  be  able  to 
make  the  run  from  New  York  to  Yoko- 
hama via  Panama  in  fifteen  days  less 
time  than  it  now  takes  by  way  of  Suez. 
Hong-Kong  and  Manila,  however,  will  be 
equally  distant  from  New  York  via  Suez 
and  Panama.  They  will  be  in  the  envia- 
ble position  of  being  served  both  by  the 
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vessels  that  take  the  Suez  route  and  by 
those  that  are  operated  by  way  of  Panama. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  being  constructed 
to  shorten  the  distance  and  time  of  ocean 
voyages;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  distance  is  only  one  of  several  factors 
that  may  determine  the  routes  taken  by 
vessels.  It  often  happens  that  the  longer 
of  two  alternative  routes  is  more  profita- 
ble, because  of  lower  costs  for  fuel,  and  of 
greater  opportunities  for  trading  at  in- 
termediate ports.  Fortunately,  the  ex- 
penses for  coal  and  fuel  oil  will  be  less  via 
Panama  than  by  most  of  the  alternative 
routes;  indeed,  the  low  fuel  costs  via  the 
Panama  route  and  at  the  canal,  where  the 
United  States  will  sell  coal  and  oil  at 
reasonable  prices,  will  greatly  assist  the 
canal  in  competing  for  traffic  free  to  moxe 
by  some  alternative  route. 

Another  vital  fact  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  is  that  transportation  costs  do 
not  alone  determine  which  country  shall 
succeed  in  commercial  competition.  At 
the  present  time  the  commercial  and 
financial  relations  of  Pacific  countries  are 
mainly  with  Europe,  not  with  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  only  a  few  years  since 
American  capital  began  to  be  invested  in 
foreign  countries.  The  industries  of  west- 
ern South  America,  of  Australia,  and  the 
Orient  have  been  developed  mainly  by 
European  capital.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, European  manufacturers  have  a 
distinct  advantage  over  American  pro- 
ducers in  competing  for  the  trade  of  most 
Pacific  countries. 

Similarly,  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  other  European 
countries  have  long-established  trade  re- 
lations with  the  Pacific.  Their  mercan- 
tile houses  have  outposts  in  South  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  and  the  Orient.  It  will  not 
be  easy  quickly  to  shift  the  merchandising 
business  from  European  to  American 
houses. 

The  transfer  of  trade  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  other  European  countries 
to  the  United  States  will  also  be  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  the  banking  connections 
of  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific 
are  mainly  with  Europe.  Time  will  be 
required,  and  probably  our  laws  will  have 
to  be  changed,  to  enable  New  York  and 
other  banking  centres  of  the  United  States 
to  be  of  large  ser\dce  to  American  mer- 


chants in  extending  their  trade  with  Pa- 
cific countries.  Naturally,  European  mer- 
chants, trading  with  Pacific  countries,  will 
continue  to  make  use  of  the  banking  facili- 
ties of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  One  of 
the  problems  to  be  worked  out  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  Pacific  countries  is  that  of  sub- 
stituting American  for  European  bank- 
ing arrangements. 

The  Panama  Canal  \\i\\  assist  in  trans- 
ferring a  growing  and  increasing  share  of 
the  trade  of  western  South  America  and 
of  trans-Pacific  countries  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States;  but  the  shifting  of 
commercial  connections  will  be  gradual. 
There  will  be  no  sudden  revolution  in  the 
trade  relations  of  Pacific  countries.  In 
estimating  the  influence  of  the  Panama 
Canal  upon  the  development  of  the  trans- 
Pacific  trade  of  the  United  States  the  fact 
must  not  be  ignored  that  the  traders  of 
Europe,  who  have  long  used  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal, will  have  the  advantage  of  a  prior  oc- 
cupation of  the  field.  Europe's  hold  upon 
the  trade  of  the  Far  East  is  so  firm  that 
the  United  States  cannot  hope  suddenly 
to  wrest  the  rich  prize  from  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Europe. 

Since  the  Spanish-American  War,  which 
occurred  only  fifteen  years  ago,  the  United 
States  has  been  drawn  more  and  more  into 
world  politics.  Every  event  and  every 
agency  that  increases  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  that 
broadens  and  multiplies  American  trade 
relations,  enhances  not  only  the  opportu- 
nity but  also  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  as  one  of  the  leaders  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Our  country 
cannot,  and  doubtless  does  not  desire  to, 
avoid  taking  upon  itself  larger  interna- 
tional obligations. 

The  Panama  Canal  will,  of  a  certainty, 
bring  the  United  States  into  closer  touch 
with  the  Latin  countries  of  North  America 
and  western  South  America;  indeed,  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America  will  be  brought 
within  the  circuit  of  the  active  route  by 
which  the  coastwise  trade  between  the 
two  seaboards  of  the  United  States  will  be 
carried  on.  Commerce  and  travel  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Pacific 
shores  of  South  America  will,  in  a  few 
decades,  increase  manyfold. 

More  frequent  intercourse  and  the  larger 
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commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin-American  countries  should  pro\e  to 
be  mutually  advantageous,  politically  as 
well  as  economically.  In  its  relations 
with  all  countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
the  United  States  is,  and  has  every  reason 
for  continuing  to  be,  politically  disinter- 
ested. The  autonomous  political  and  ec- 
onomic development  of  Latin- American 
countries  is  the  desire  of  the  United  States. 
Whatever  assistance  the  United  States 
may  be  able  to  render  its  neighbors  will 
be  given  in  a  cordial  spirit,  untainted  by 
any  selfish  desire  to  acquire  dominion  or 
to  exercise  political  control  over  any 
country. 

Nor  will  the  people  of  the  United  States 
be  unaware  of  the  fact  that  closer  political 
relations  with  other  American  countries 
will  be  helpful  to  the  United  States.  This 
country  possesses  a  monopoly  neither  of 
political  wisdom  nor  of  the  elements  of 
civilization.  Co-operation  between  Latin 
and  Saxon  countries  will  be  mutually  ben- 
eficial. The  Panama  Canal  promises  to 
promote  Pan- Americanism,  to  bring  Amer- 
ican countries  nearer  together  in  thought 
and  feeling,  and  to  promote  trade  in  cult- 
ure as  well  as  commodities. 

This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  necessary  ad- 
mission that  the  connection  of  the  United 
States  with  the  canal  has  temporarily 
estranged  one  Latin-American  country. 
This  is  to  be  regretted.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  certain,  have  not  de- 


sired to  wrong  Colombia,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  both  countries  will  place  be- 
fore each  other  and  the  world  the  full 
record  of  their  action.  If  either  party  has 
done  wrong,  it  must  be  large  enough  to 
admit  its  wrong-doing.  In  that  way  alone 
can  mutual  understanding  and  confidence 
be  restored. 

It  is  possible  that  the  chief  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Panama  Canal  may  be  one  of 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
scarcely  be  aware.  The  main  obstacle  to 
the  successful  development  of  our  federal 
government  has  been  sectional  strife.  A 
country'  of  continental  area,  comparable 
in  size  to  Europe,  and  having  within  its 
borders  great  diversities  of  climate,  of  in- 
dustrial activities,  and  of  population  ele- 
ments, is  governed  by  the  will  of  the  whole 
people.  In  times  past  the  clash  of  sec- 
tions has  been  so  severe  as  nearly  to  dis- 
rupt the  government. 

Fortunately,  sectional  strife,  though  not 
at  an  end,  is  no  longer  violent.  The  rail- 
road, the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone 
have  made  political  unity  possible  and 
certain;  but  every  agency  that  more  close- 
ly unites  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
makes  possible  better  and  more  effective 
government.  The  Panama  Canal,  by  in- 
creasing the  economic  interdependence  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  of  the  West 
and  the  South,  will  promote  the  political 
unity  as  well  as  the  economic  solidarity  of 
the  countrv. 
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T  was  inevitable  that  the 
great  formal  event  which  is 
to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  should 
be  held  in  San  Francisco. 
Many  factors  unite  in  mak- 
ing that  city  not  only  the  most  appro- 
priate, but  also  in  many  ways  the  only  de- 
sirable one  for  the  purpose.  The  canal 
will  join  the  Occident  with  the  Orient ;  San 
Francisco  is  the  largest  and  most  cosmo- 
politan city  of  those  lying  along  our  coast 
facing  the  Orient.  The  canal  will  unite 
our  far  west  more  closely  with  our  east; 
San  Francisco  is  our  most  important  far- 
western  city.  It  is  the  one  American  city 
having  a  harbor  suitable  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  the  greatest  maritime  event 
in  the  world's  history.  It  is  also  repre- 
sentati\'e,  in  its  spirit  and  oft-mentioned 
"atmosphere,"  of  that  hardy  and  advent- 
urous race  of  pioneers  who  settled  our 
far-western  country  and  who  now,  with 
their  children  and  children's  children,  are 
to  have  their  opportunities  enlarged  and 
their  activities  broadened. 

The  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  hills,  forms  a  natural, 
a  colossal,  and  a  wonderfully  beautiful  am- 
phitheatre. It  is  on  the  south  side  of 
this  amphitheatre,  facing  the  hills  of  Ma- 
rin County  and  Mount  Tamalpais,  and 
lying  next  to  the  water,  that  the  Exposi- 
tion Grounds  are  situated.  They  com- 
prise a  tract  of  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  acres  on  partly  level,  partly  sloping 
ground,  extending  about  two  miles  along 
the  edge  of  the  harbor  just  at  a  place  where 
most  of  the  sea-going  traffic  passes.  San 
Francisco's  choicest  residence  section  over- 
looks them  on  the  south  and  east;  the 
Presidio,  a  United  States  Government 
reservation  overgrown  with  large  trees 
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and  improved  with  winding  drives,  adjoins 
them  on  the  west. 

Being  thus  situated,  the  Exposition  will 
really  consist  of  two  totally  dissimilar 
kinds  of  attraction.  One  will  be  staged 
on  the  water  and  will  consist  of  maritime 
pageantry,  such  as  parades  of  the  v/orld's 
battle-ships  and  the  like,  carried  out  on  a 
gorgeous  and  world-inclusive  scale.  The 
other  will  be  on  land  and  consist  of  the 
Exposition  buildings,  sculpture,  gardens, 
land  pageants,  exhibits,  musical  festivals, 
amusement  concessions,  etc.,  etc.  When 
special  events  are  not  taking  place  on  the 
water  abundant  interest  will  nevertheless 
be  provided  there  by  the  many  and  varied 
kinds  of  shipping  constantly  coming  and 
going;  fishing-smacks,  full-rigged  ships, 
lumber-schooners,  ocean  liners,  war  ves- 
sels, all  these  and  others  will  be  seen  pass- 
ing frequently  and  at  close  range. 

To  afford  ample  opportunity  for  the 
great  numbers  w^ho  visit  the  Exposition  to 
enjoy  these  interesting  water  events  a 
wide  esplanade  planted  with  cypress  and 
eucalypti,  and  liberally  provided  with 
seats,  will  extend  along  the  water's  edge 
about  half  the  entire  length  of  the  Expo- 
sition Grounds.  On  the  south  side  of  this 
esplanade  the  Exposition  "City,"  com- 
prising eight  of  the  principal  palaces,  will 
extend  in  unbroken  line  for  the  same  dis- 
tance. It  is  the  unusual  treatment  of  this 
portion  of  the  Exposition  called  the  City 
that  occasions  one  of  several  ways  in  which 
the  San  Francisco  fair  will  be  absolutely 
different  from  previous  world's  fairs. 
The  planning  of  it  was  a  unique  problem, 
owing  partially  to  climate  and  partially 
to  situation;  but  it  has  been  solved  in 
ways  that  are  so  delightfully  unique  that 
it  will  be  sure  to  attract  many  thousands 
of  people  on  that  score  alone.     It  will  be 
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different  from  other  world's  fairs  not 
merely  because  its  designers  wanted  it  to 
be  different,  but  also  because  niakinj^  it  so 
was  the  t)nly  logical  thing  for  them  to  do. 
TI:e  climate  in   San   Francisco,   usually 


Farther  south,  inside  the  city,  are  two 
lesser  courts.  The  plan  of  these  five 
courts  and  the  buildings  which  surround 
them  is  such  as  will  make  it  i)ossil)le  to  go 
from  one  building  to  another,  and  to  com- 
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balmy  enough  when  one  is  out  of  the  di- 
rect range  of  the  sea  winds,  is  apt  to  pro- 
vide these  winds  unpleasantly  strong  in 
places  where  their  sweep  is  unbroken,  such 
as  along  the  harbor's  edge.  This  fact  was 
candidly  recognized  by  its  designers,  and 
was  met  by  planning  a  wind-barrier.  All 
along  the  harbor  or  north  frontage  of  the 
Exposition  City  a  "Great  Wall"  sixty 
feet  high  will  be  built.  It  will  be  contin- 
ued along  its  west  end  facing  the  sea,  and 
also  around  the  other  two  sides.  It  will 
form  the  outer  walls  of  the  eight  exhibi- 
tion palaces  comprised  in  the  city,  por- 
tions of  which.  howe\-er,  will  loom  high 
above  it.  It  will  constitute  a  walled  en- 
closure very  much  in  appearance  like  some 
of  the  old  walled  towns  of  southern  France 
and  Spain. 

The  same  idea  of  protection  from  the 
elements  was,  however,  carried  much  far- 
ther. The  Great  Wall  \\-ill  be  pierced 
along  the  harbor  frontage  with  two  monu- 
mental city  gateways.  These  two  gate- 
ways, and  a  third  and  larger  opening  in  the 
centre,  will  form  the  entrances,  on  the 
water  side,  to  three  great  interior  courts. 
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plete  the  entire  circuit  of  the  eight  main 
exhibition  palaces,  without  once  stepping 
from  under  cover;  while  of  course  the 
courts  themselves  are  also  protected  from 
the  winds.  The  three  largest  courts  are 
named,  respectively,  the  Court  of  the  Sun 
and  Stars  in  the  centre,  the  Court  of 
Abundance  on  the  east,  and  the  Court  of 
the  Four  Seasons  on  the  west.  The  East 
Court  represents  the  Orient,  the  West  the 
Occident,  the  Centre,  or  Court  of  the  Sun 
and  Stars,  the  comprehensive  witness  to 
the  joining  of  the  Orient  and  Occident 
through  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  two  lesser  courts  are  called 
the  Court  of  Flowers  and  the  Court  of 
Palms,  the  former  being  south  of  the  East 
Court,  the  latter  south  of  the  West  Court. 
The  palaces  grouped  around  these  courts 
house  the  departments  of  varied  indus- 
tries, mines,  manufactures,  transporta- 
tion, liberal  arts,  education,  and  agricult- 
ure. Outside  of  the  Walled  City  there 
will  be  in  addition  five  other  important 
palaces,  namely:  Machinery  Hall,  directly 
east  of  it,  the  largest  individual  building 
on  the  grounds,  Automobile  Hall,  south  of 
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Machinery  Hall,  Festival  Hall,  south  of  the 
gateway  to  the  Court  of  Flowers,  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  south  of  the  gateway  to  the 
Court  of  Palms,  and  the  Art  Palace,  west 
of  the  Walled  City. 

Another  marked  difference  between  the 
San  Francisco  fair  and  previous  world's 
fairs  will  result  from  its  being  situated  on 
the  floor  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  sites  of 
the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  fairs  were  com- 
paratively level,  with  little  or  no  rising 
ground  around  them;  at  San  Francisco 
the  principal  residence  section  of  the  city 
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rises  above  the  Fair  Grounds,  as  do  also 
some  of  the  hillside  cities  and  towns  across 
the  bay.  With  such  surrounding  condi- 
tions a  very  important  consideration  was 
the  appearance  of  the  Exposition  when 
looked  at  from  above.  To  be  effective 
when  thus  seen  it  was  necessary  to  plan 
it  upon  broad,  simple  lines  having  well- 
defined  axes;  and  this  is  what  was  done. 
In  consequence  its  various  buildings  when 
thus  looked  down  upon  will  be  seen  each 
to  constitute  a  part  of  one  homogeneous 
plan  scheme;   and  this  plan  scheme  with 


Cofyri^hl,  tQlj,  by  Pafiaiiui-Ptici/tc  IntcrnatioHiXl  Exposition  Co. 

Pacific  International  Exposition. 

3y  Jules  Gu6riii. 


its  courts,  axes,  and  roof  lines  will  appear 
as  a  thing  of  unusual  beauty  in  itself.  It 
was  evident  that  in  any  such  scheme  the 
kind  of  roof  treatment  adopted  was  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  importance;  and  this 
point  consequently  was  also  well  consid- 
ered. Running  through  the  centre  of  all 
the  eight  exhibition  palaces  comprised  in 
the  Walled  City  are  so-called  "arteries  of 
circulation  " ;  they  are  the  main  thorough- 
fares through  which  people  will  travel 
when  passing  through  the  palaces.  These 
thoroughfares  will  be  bounded  on  the  in- 


terior by  long  rows  of  supporting  columns. 
Toward  the  roof  the  columns  will  termi- 
nate in  trusses  so  designed  as  to  constitute 
a  part  of  the  general  architectural  effect 
and  contribute  to  it.  Above  the  roofs  the 
existence  of  the  thoroughfares  will  be  ac- 
knowledged by  clearstories,  which,  rising 
above  the  level  of  the  main  roofs,  will 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  shedding  light 
down  to  the  interior,  and  of  giving  inter- 
esting expression  on  the  exterior  of  the  in- 
terior plan.  Where  these  clearstories  in- 
tersect at  the  centres  of  the  buildings 
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iinotlKT  luippy  trcatnicnt  was  cvohctl. 
Their  intersections  have  in  all  cases  been 
accented  by  domes;  and  these  domes, 
coN'ered  with  gold,  will  form  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  of  the  Exposition 
architecture. 

Still  another  feature  of  the  Exposition 
that  will  be  very  dillerent  from  ])revious 


decorations  are  lo  be  of  ixory-yeliow,  rich 
and  soft  in  tone.  I  have  even  personally 
superintended  the  dyeing  of  the  bunting 
for  flags  and  draperies."  The  situation 
of  the  fair  as  seen  from  above  is  also  a 
matter  which  Mr.  Guerin  considered  from 
the  color  stand-point.  ''I  resolved,"  he 
said,  '"that  even  the  roofs  should  be  har- 


Lopyri^ht^  l<jl3t  by  Pananut- racijic  Internattonal  hxp'tsition  Co. 

Colonnade  from  Court  of  Sun  and  Stars. 
McKiiii,  Mead  &  White,  architects. 


Expositions  will  be  its  color.  The  Chi- 
cago fair  was  a  "White  City."  The  San 
Francisco  fair  will  be  all  aglow  with  rich 
color.  Mr.  Jules  Guerin,  who  has  charge 
of  this  department,  is  himself  a  guarantee 
that  results  in  this  line  will  be  haj^py. 
"When  I  went  to  California  to  study  the 
problem  of  color,"  he  said,  "I  saw  the  vi- 
brant tints  of  the  native  wild  flowers,  the 
soft  browns  of  the  surrounding  hills,  the 
gold  of  the  orangeries,  the  blue  of  the  sea; 
and  I  determined  that,  just  as  a  musician 
builds  his  symphony  around  a  motif  or 
chord,  so  must  I  strike  a  chord  of  color 
and  build  my  symphony  on  this.  The 
one  point  upon  which  I  have  insisted  is 
that  there  shall  be  no  white  (save,  per- 
haps, a  man  visitor's  shirt  front  or  a 
woman's  summer  frock).  The  pillars, 
statues,  fountains,  masts,  walls,  and  flag- 
poles that  are  to  contrast  with  the  tinted 


moniously  colored:  so  that  when  those 
who  throng  the  a^•enues  on  the  land  side 
of  the  exhibition  look  down  upon  them 
they  will  see  a  great  party-colored  area  of 
red  tiles,  golden  domes,  and  copper-green 
minarets."  It  is  not  only  the  color  of  the 
roof  treatment,  howe\'er,  that  will  be  ef- 
fecti\-e  when  thus  seen,  but  the  roof  colors 
will  be  enhanced  and  emphasized  by  the 
rich  coloring  of  intervening  courts  that 
will  be  filled  with  greenery  and  gorgeous 
masses  of  bloom.  Their  color  scheme  also 
will  be  under  Mr.  Guerin's  control.  The 
total  effect,  undoubtedly,  will  be  much  as 
he  has  pictured  it:  "Imagine,"  said  ke, 
"a  gigantic  Persian  rug  of  soft  melting 
tones,  with  brilliant  splashes  here  and 
there,  spread  down  for  a  mile  or  more,- 
and  you  may  get  some  idea  of  what  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  will  look  like 
when  viewed  from  the  distance,  say  of  the 
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Sausalito  Hcislits  across  the  Golden  Gale,  in  I  lie  harbor  lii  front  of  the  esplanade  will 
This  color  plan,  that  of  making  the  group  be  several  batteries  of  these  colored  search- 
of  buildings  a  \eritable  blaze  of  color  and    lights,  with  men  drilled  to  oi)erate  them 


at  the  same  time  avoiding 
the  garish  or  barbaric,  is  a 
great  new  salient  feature  of 
the  Exposition." 

Another  entirely  new 
feature  of  the  Exposition 
will  be  its  lighting  scheme. 
This  is  all  under  the  control 
of  Mr.  W.  D'A.  Ryan,  who 
supervised  the  illumination 
of  the  Hudson-Fulton  cele- 
bration and  is  directing  the 
illumination  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  At  the  time  of  the 
Chicago  fair  artistically  ef- 
fective night  lighting  was 
practically  unknown.  Most 
of  the  illumination  of  the 
"White  City"  consisted  of 
arc  lights  mounted  upon 
standards.  At  the  BufTalo 
fair  outUne  lighting  had 
come  into  use,  and  gave 
much  better  results.  To- 
day this  has  all  been  super- 
seded by  indirect  lighting 
and  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  will  be  illumined 
by  night  with  practically  the 
same  intensity  and  even- 
ness of  distribution  as  by 
day.  There  will  be  lights 
hidden  behind  the  colon- 
nades, lights  above  the  cor- 
nices, and  masked  batteries 
of  lights  on  the  roofs.  The 
entire  outlines  and  details 
of  the  buildings  will  thus 
appear  with  practically  uni- 
form distinctness;  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  will  have 
their  true  color  values, 
sculpture  will  stand  out 
without  shadow  as  by  day. 
In  addition  to  this  indirect 
daylight  effect,  much  will 
be  accomplished  by  means 
of  search-lights,  many  of 
which  will  be  colored.  It 
is  proposed  to  throw  great 
jets  of  steam  up  from  certain  points  in  the    grown 
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Sketcli  model  for  Column  uf  Hum.^n 
Progress. 

A.  Stirling  CaUler,  sculptor. 


in  ways  such  as  to  obtain 
combination  effects  from 
shafts  of  different  colors. 
Even  the  fogs  of  the  harbor 
will  in  this  way  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  night  ef- 
fect of  the  Exj^osition,  so 
that  men  will  in  truth ' '  pair. t 
pictures  upon  the  clouds." 
"The  effect,"  said  Mr. 
Ryan,  "will  be  marvellous. 
The  batteries  will  go  through 
evolutions  of  color,  forming 
auroras  in  the  sky  and  over 
the  Exposition,  that  will 
spread  like  a  great  lily.  On 
clear  nights  the  shafts  of 
light  will  be  visible  forty  or 
fifty  miles." 

All  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  Walled  City  be- 
tween Festival  Hall  and 
Horticultural  Hall,  and 
comprising  a  strip  of  ground 
a  half  mile  long  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  wide,  will  ex- 
tend "The  Gardens."  This 
strip,  protected  from  the 
winds  of  the  bay  by  the 
Walled  City  and  by  Horti- 
cultural Hall, will  be  planted 
out  with  rare  flowers,  trees, 
and  shrubs,  tenderer  varie- 
ties being  used  here  than 
would  thri\'e  on  the  water- 
side. It  is  on  the  south  side 
of  these  gardens  that  the 
l^rincipal  land  entrances  to 
the  Exposition  will  be  lo- 
cated ;  so  that  visitors  enter- 
ing will  pass  through  the 
Gardens  in  order  to  reach 
the  Walled  City  or  other 
parts  of  the  grounds.  To 
jirotect  the  gardens  from 
the  dust  of  Chestnut  Street, 
the  main  avenue  of  ap- 
proach running  south  of 
and  parallel  to  them,  a  great 
hedge  sLxty  feet  high  will  be 
This  result  will  be  accomplished 


grounds  and  upon  these  the  search-lights    by  placing  flower-boxes  one  upon  another 
will  play  in  varying  colors.     Anchored  out    in  such  ways  that  \dnes  will  trail  down  over 
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them  and  form  one  continuous  wall  of  main  entrance  to  the  Walled  City,  called 

greenery.     Preparations  have  long  been  the  Tower  Gate,  there  will  be  an  allegory 

going  on  for  the  planting  of  the  gardens  of  the  Panama  Canal  called  "Energy,  the 

and  other  portions  of  the  grounds.     Six  Lord  of  the  Isthmian  Way,"  and  repre- 

greenhouses,  each  one  hundred  and  fifty  sented  by  an  enormous  horse  standing  on 

feet  in  length,  are  at  present  housing  sixty  a  heavy  pedestal,  the  horse  carrjnng  a  man 

thousand  plants  and  shrubs.    Adjacent  to  with  extended  arms  pushing  the  waters 


them  another  block  of  glass  buildings  is 
shortly  to  be  erected  where 
many  more  thousands  of  plants 
and  shrubs  will  soon  be  grown. 
Ten  acres  of  prepared  ground 
elsewhere  are  being  used  for 
the  planting  out.  Millions  of 
cuttings  and  seedlings  are  there 
being  fostered  so  they  may  be 
ready  for  transplanting  as  soon 
as  the  fair  grounds  are  ready 
for  them.  It  is  intended  to  ar- 
range all  the  planting  so  that 
there  will  be  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  bloom.  "  The  plants 
and  flowers  to  be  used  in  the 
gardens  will  need  continuous 
renewal,"  said  Mr.  John  Mac- 
Laren,  chief  of  the  landscaping 
department.  "That  is  why  we 
are  so  far  ahead  at  present. 
Already  in  the  open  we  have 
twenty  thousand  veronica  of 
various  kinds  maturing.  These 
yield  beautiful  blues  and  whites 
and  amaranths.  In  other 
grounds  thousands  of  acacia 
and  gum  trees  are  being  nurt- 
ured and  as  soon  as  possible 
will  be  transplanted  to  the  fair 
grounds.  Among  these  cut- 
tings and  seedlings  in  the 
greenhouse  boxes  are  sixty 
thousand  thriving  plants. 
When  in  bloom  many  of  these 
plants — such  as  the  geranium,  the  clem- 
atis, the  fuchsia,  the  salvia,  the  bignonia, 
and  the  muehlenbeckia — will  afford  to  the 
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Sketch  model  fur  figure  sym 

buliziiig  Star,  in  Court 

of  Sun  and  Stars. 


apart.  Over  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
there  will  be  rushing  water  to 
carry  out  the  idea  farther.  In 
the  Court  of  the  Sun  and  Stars 
will  be  two  great  sculptural 
fountains  emphasizing  the 
scope  of  the  canal,  one  indi- 
cating the  rising  and  the  other 
the  setting  sun.  The  upper 
portions  of  these  fountains  will 
be  sources  of  illumination  at 
night.  Great  globes  sur- 
mounted by  figures  represent- 
ing a  sunburst  and  a  sunset, 
typifying  the  rising  and  the 
setting  sun,  will  give  forth  an 
incandescent  glow,  while  be- 
low, in  the  basins,  reclining  fig- 
ures of  the  planets  will  again 
surmount  globes  of  light. 
Around  all  sides  of  this  court 
are  colonnades,  each  column 
of  which  will  bear  a  figure  as 
a  finial,  one  hundred  and  ten 
in  all.  Carrj'ing  out  the  sym- 
bolic nature  of  the  centre  foun- 
tains, these  figures  will  express 
stars,  which  by  night  will  be 
illumined  with  great  jewelled 
lights.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
court  there  will  be  a  great  com- 
position representing  the  "Na- 
tions of  the  East,"  with  camels 
and  other  types  of  the  Orient 
embraced  in  it;  on  the  west 
there  will  be  one  representing  the  "Nations 
of  the  West,"  and  showing  the  history  and 
activity  of  the  West.     In  order  to  empha- 


Exposition  such  a  wealth  of  color  as  could  size  the  length  of  the  court  as  one  enters, 

not  be  obtained  by  any  other  open-air  gar-  there  will  be,  at  its  farther  end,  a  great 

den  outside  of  California."  sculptural  column.    A  frieze  winding  from 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Exposition,  its  base  to  its  top  wall  suggest  the  world's 

the  commemoration  of  the  opening  of  the  continuous  march  toward  a  higher  and  a 


Panama  Canal,  will  be  emphasized  in  its 
sculpture.  "  I  see  in  that  event,"  said  Mr. 
Karl  Bitter,  chief  of  the  department  of 
sculpture,  "  the  final  result  of  the  effort  of 


still  higher  goal.  The  column  will  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  youth  pointing  his  arrow 
to  the  sun,  as  the  highest  expression  of 
human  ambition.     In  the  East  Court  the 


many  centuries  to  cut  the  passage  between    sculpture  will  be  treated  in  a  more  Orien- 
the  two  great  oceans."     In  front  of  the    tal  manner,  that  is,  will  be  conceived  in  a 


The  Tower  Gate,  which  marks  entrance  to  Court  of  Sun  and  Stars. 
CaiT^re  &  Hastings,  architects. 


joyous  mood,  with  elements  of  pleasure  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  music,  dancing,  etc. 
In  the  West  Court  it  will  be  of  a  more  seri- 
ous aspect,  and  \\\\\  portray  the  struggle  of 
the  pioneers  as  indicated  by  work  in  the 
mines,  the  fields,  the  factories,  etc.     In 


many  other  portions  of  the  grounds  there 
will  be  sculptural  groups,  many  of  them 
of  no  lesser  importance  than  those  here 
mentioned.  One  of  the  good  offices  which 
a  world's  exposition  incidentally  per- 
forms is  that  of  bringing  into  prominence 

5' 
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Looking  north  in  Court  of  Palms  and  view  of  Horticultural  Hall  in  distance. 
Court  of  Palms,  George  W.  Kelhani,  architect.         Horticultural  Hall,  liakcwcU  X:  Ilrowii,  architects. 


artists  whose  ability  might  otherwise  re- 
main unrecognized.  At  Chicago  the  names 
of  some  of  the  sculptors  previously  un- 
known became  familiar  throughout  the 
country.   At  San  Francisco,  in  addition  to 
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Mr.  Bitter  and  Acting  Chief  of  Sculpture 
A.  Stirling  Calder,  there  will  be  more  than 
two  dozen  other  artists  who  will  assist  in 
the  sculptural  adornment  of  the  grounds. 
Some  of  these  are  already  widely  known, 


Copyrii^h:^  J^iJ,  4>  J^^iuittui-Paci/ic  IiiUrnationat  lixfcsition  Co. 

Central  tower  of  the  Court  of  Abundance. 
Louis  Mulk'ardt,  architect. 


while  others  still  have  names  to  make. 
Doubtless  many  tine  groups  from  sculptors 
heretofore  little  known  will  be  the  result. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  all  world  exposi- 
tions has  been  that  of  education.     People 


saw  things  at  the  Chicago  fair  which  they 
nexer  before  dreamed  of ;  and  many  went 
home  and  tried  to  emulate  them.  This  ap- 
plied to  the  architecture  and  grouping  of 
the  buildings  as  well  as  to  the  exhibits;  a 
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marked  improvement  in  American  archi- 
tecture has  been  noticeable  since.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  most,  if  not  ail,  of  the 
architects  who  are  engaged  in  designing 
the  buildings  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position feel  that  its  buildings  also  should 
be  of  a  serious  character  and  aim  at  be- 
ing educational.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Thompson  once  pointed  out,  that 
buildings  intended  as  places  of  amusement 
should  not  be  too  seriously  designed  if 
they  are  to  be  successful;  but  a  great 
International  Exjiosition  is  not  a  place 
solely  of  amusement;  it  would  not  draw 
the  crowds  from  great  distances  that,  for 
example,  the  Chicago  fair  did,  if  it  were. 
People  will  tra\el  great  distances  to  be 
both  amused  and  instructed,  but  few  are 
willing  to  travel  far  for  amusement  alone. 
In  a  great  International  Exposition  there 
is  room  for  both,  and  also  for  both  of  their 
equivalents  in  architecture.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  ''  Midway  "  can  afford  to  be 
grotesque;  that  of  the  buildings  housing 
instructive  exhibits  should  at  least  be  dig- 
nified. At  San  Francisco  each  court  of 
the  Walled  City,  as  well  as  each  building 
outside  of  it,  has  been  treated  differently, 
and  by  a  different  architect.  The  result 
will  be  that  when  one  passes  from  court 
to  court  in  the  city,  or  from  one  build- 
ing to  another  outside,  each  new  vista 
will  bring  an  entirely  new  impression. 
The  Central  Court  has  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  and  has 
been  treated  with  classic  colonnades  of 
great  scale  arranged  in  circular  form  and 
screening  the  exhibition  buildings  behind 
them.  In  the  centre  will  be  a  sunken  gar- 
den with  formal  planting  and  fountains. 
On  each  side,  toward  the  east  and  west,  vdW 
be  monumental  gateways,  well  studied  and 
dignified  in  proportion ;  one  opening  into 
an  avenue  leading  to  the  East  Court,  the 
other  into  a  similar  avenue  leading  into 
the  West  Court.  In  the  direction  of  the 
esplanade  the  Central  Court  will  widen 
out  into  a  kind  of  rectangular  mall,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  continuations  of  the 
colonnades.  Looking  down  this  mall  from 
the  main  portion  of  the  court  one  will  see 
in  the  centre  a  long  lagoon;  beyond  the 
lagoon  will  stand  the  sculptural  column 
representing  Progress;  next  will  come  the 
esplanade,  and  beyond  this  the  waters  of 
the  harbor,  Mount  Tamalpais,  and  the 


beautiful  hills  of  Marin  County.  The 
Tower  Gate  overlooking  the  Court  of  the 
Sun  and  Stars  has  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  Carrere  &  Hastings,  and  will  dom- 
inate in  height  all  of  the  Exposition  build- 
ings. Upon  its  walls  will  be  a  series  of 
friezes  fifteen  by  eighty  feet  in  size  painted 
upon  canvas  by  Mr.  Guerin,  and  which, 
after  the  fair  is  over,  will  be  presented  to 
San  Francisco. 

The  East  Court,  or  Court  of  Abundance, 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Louis  Mull- 
gardt,  and  will  have  its  Oriental  signifi- 
cance emphasized  by  a  more  la\ish  use  of 
ornament  than  will  be  used  in  the  other 
courts  and  also  by  a  freer  handling.  As 
dominating  features  it  will  ha\e  three 
towers,  the  centre  and  largest  one  of 
which  will  contain  a  powerful  pipe  organ. 
The  two  smaller  towers  will  contain  echo 
organs  electrically  controlled  from  the  cen- 
tre tower.  In  front  of  the  main  tower  will 
be  a  most  unusual  feature  made  up  of  a 
cascade  arranged  in  monumental  form, 
with  aquatic  plants  growing  in  profusion 
down  its  course,  and  with  water  trickling 
and  pouring  through  them  much  as  it  is 
wont  to  do  in  California's  famous  Shasta 
Springs.  The  perimeter  of  this  court  will 
be  raised  ten  feet  above  the  central  por- 
tion, and  a  colonnade  which  surrounds  it 
and  screens  the  exhibit  palaces  behind 
will  be  still  further  elevated.  These  vari- 
ous elevations  will  enable  \isitors  to  look 
down  upon  the  central  portion  of  the 
court,  where  will  probably  be  enacted 
much  of  the  Exposition  pageantry.  Unusu- 
ally rich  coloring  will  be  used  in  the  court, 
and  one  of  its  features  that  will  attract  art- 
lo\-ers  will  be  eight  mural  paintings,  twelve 
feet  wide  and  twenty-five  feet  high, 
painted  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  than  whom 
probably  no  living  artist  is  better  fitted 
for  the  task.  The  main  West  Court,  indic- 
ative of  the  advanced  progress  and  higher 
civilization  of  the  West,  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Bacon,  the  architect  of  the 
Lincoln  memorial.  It  also  widens  out  to- 
ward the  harbor,  although  the  opening 
upon  the  esplanade  will  be  partially  closed 
by  a  monumental  gateway.  The  court 
itself  is  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  beau- 
tiful of  all  in  its  architectural  treatment 
and  proportions.  In  each  of  its  four  cor- 
ners will  be  niches,  containing  sculptural 
groups  and  mural  paintings.    The  Court 
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of  Flowers  and  the  Court  of  Palms  were 
designed  by  Mr.  George  W.  Kelham,  who 
holds  the  office  of  chief  of  architecture  of 
the  Exposition.  They  also  are  treated 
with  classic  colonnades  and  have  terraces 
that  lead  to  lower  le\els  where  will  be  j)ools 
and  much  planting.     The  great  outer  wall 


Automobile  Hall,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  Al- 
bert Lansburgh,  will  cover  an  area  of 
nearly  225,000  square  feet.  At  Chicago 
there  was  no  separate  building  devoted  to 
such  a  purpose,  which  marks  the  great  ad- 
vance since  then  in  this  line  of  industry. 
Festival  Hall  and  Horticultural  Hall,  the 
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Sketch  model  for  the  "  Nations  of  the  East.' 
Roth,  Lentelli,  and  Calder,  sculptors. 


of  the  city  and  most  of  its  entrance  gate- 
ways were  designed  by  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Fa- 
\'ille.  The  treatmentconsistsof  broad  plain 
wall  surfaces  relieved  by  profuse  masses 
of  ornament  concentrated  about  the  en- 
trances after  the  manner  of  the  Spanish 
Renaissance,  and  by  rows  of  eucalypti 
which  will  be  planted  along  the  base  of  the 
wall.  The  two  monumental  gateways  on 
the  harbor  side  are  called  the  Gate  of  Co- 
lumbus and  the  Gate  of  Balboa.  No  il- 
lustrations of  them  are  at  present  avail- 
able, but  from  the  working  plans  it  can  be 
seen  that  they  will  be  among  the  most  im- 
'pressive  features  of  the  Exposition. 

Outside  of  the  Walled  City  the  style  of 
architecture  varies  with  its  situation  and 
purpose.  Machinery  Hall,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Ward  &  Blohme,  will  evidence  by 
its  great  size  and  the  height  of  some  of  its 
openings  the  use  to  which  it  will  be  put. 


former  designed  by  Mr.  Robert  D.  Far- 
quhar  and  the  latter  by  Messrs.  Bakewell  & 
Brown,  stand  apart  from  the  other  build- 
ings, and  for  this  reason  have  been  treated 
with  four  facades  of  equal  prominence  and 
with  domes.  The  Art  Palace  will  be  ef- 
fective in  a  way  quite  its  own.  Standing 
at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  Exposition 
Grounds,  where  it  will  be  seen  practically 
from  only  one  direction,  it  has  rightly  been 
treated  with  but  one  principal  fagade.  It 
will  be  semicircular  in  shape,  the  front  of 
it  screened  by  a  colonnade,  and  it  will  par- 
tially envelop  a  lake  across  which,  upon 
causeways,  it  will  be  approached.  The 
main  entrance  Avill  consist  of  a  circular 
pavilion  of  Greek  design  standing  out  in 
the  lake  as  upon  a  peninsula.  This  pavil- 
ion \\i\\  be  so  hidden  by  trees  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible,  and  if  the  ideas  of  its  ar- 
chitect, Mr.  B.  R.  Maybeck,  are  carried 
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Showing  a  niche  in  the  Court  of  Four  Seasons. 
Henry-  Bacon,  architect. 


out,  one  will  hardly  know  one  has  entered 
it  until  encompassed  by  its  arched  open- 
ings and  vaulted  ceilings. 

Northeast  of  the  Art  Palace  and  next  to 
the  water's  edge  will  be  the  California 
Counties  Building,  and  west  of  it,  border- 
ing the  water  for  about  a  mile,  the  depart- 
ment of  Domestic  State  Buildings.  New 
York  has  already  sent  in  the  design  for  its 
building,  as  have  also  several  of  the  other 
States.  South  pf  this  section  will  be  the 
section  devoted  to  foreign  pavilions.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  contributions  in 
this  department  has  been  offered  by  Japan. 
That  country  will  expend  a  million  dol- 
lars in  reproducing  upon  the  grounds  of 
the  Presidio  one  of  its  famous  Japanese 
gardens,  which  will  also  include  a  repro- 
duction of  some  of  the  native  architect- 
ure, probably  some  beautiful  temple.  The 
garden  will  cover  an  area  of  five  acres,  and 
the  entire  exhibit,  at  the  close  of  the  Ex- 
position, will  be  presented  to  the  United 
States  Government.  France  recently  ca- 
bled San  Francisco  requesting  twelve  acres 
for  the  location  of  the  French  exhibit. 
West  of  the  foreign  pavilions  will  be 
the  United  States  Government's  display, 
covering  ten  acres  and  including  a  drill- 
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ground  where  much  is  expected  in  the  way 
of  competitive  drills.  An  international 
military  tournament  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Major  Sidney  A.  Cloman, 
United  States  Army,  military  director  of 
the  Exposition,  will  be  held  there  during 
the  summer.  On  the  water-front,  cover- 
ing thirty  acres  west  of  the  Domestic  States 
section,  will  be  the  Live  Stock  Exhibits. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Exposi- 
tion management  for  premiums  and  cash 
prizes  in  live  stock.  West  of  the  Live 
Stock  Exhibits  will  be  the  Aviation  Field 
and  Race  Track.  There  will  also  be  a 
protected  harbor  on  the  water-front  for 
yachts.  East  of  the  esplanade  will  be 
the  ferry  landings.  East  of  these  will 
be  docks,  where  ocean  liners  loaded  with 
hea\y  exhibits  may  land  their  cargoes 
from  any  part  of  the  world  directly  upon 
the  Exposition  Grounds.  The  "  Midway  " 
(as  yet  it  is  unnamed  at  San  Francisco) 
will  be  east  of  Festival  Hall,  from  which 
point  it  will  extend  still  farther  east  in 
irregular  shape  for  a  distance  of  about 
a  mile.  Among  the  concessions  already 
granted  in  this  department  is  a  working 
model  of  the  Panama  Canal  with  a  ca- 
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pacity  of  handling  two  thousand  people 
through  its  locks  every  twenty  minutes. 
A  reproduction  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  will  be 
another  attraction.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  of  having  a  Roman  galley  manned 
by  three  hundred  oarsmen  as  a  feature, 
but  the  idea  has  been  abandoned  through 
doubt  about  securing  the  oarsmen! 

The  Panama-Pacitic  Exposition  has  the 
start  on  previous  world's  expositions  by 
at  least  one  year.  The  managers  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  previous  exposi- 
tions and  are  profiting  by  it.  The  Service 
Building  is  finished  and  occupied.  Two 
of  the  principal  palaces  are  under  contract 


and  are  being  erected  at  the  rate  of  a  roof 
truss  a  day.  Two  more  are  now  ready  for 
contract.  From  the  condition  of  the  plans 
of  the  other  main  buildings  it  would  seem 
safe  to  say  that  all  of  them  will  be  under 
contract  not  later  than  August  of  this 
year,  and  finished  not  later  than  June  or 
July  of  1914.  The  workmen  will  then 
turn  to  the  erection  of  the  minor  State 
buildings.  Trees  and  shrubs  in  the  gar- 
dens will  soon  be  planted,  so  that  they  will 
have  had  more  than  a  year's  growth  at  the 
time  the  Exposition  opens.  In  California 
this  means  wonders.  When  people  enter 
the  gates  of  the  Exposition  in  IQ15,  un- 
doubtedly it  will  appear  as  finished. 
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XXV 

NDINE  MARVELL,  for 

the  next  few  months,  tasted 
all  the  accumulated  bitter- 
ness of  failure. 

The  drifting  hordes  of  her 
compatriots  had  scattered, 
after  January,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  leaving  Paris  to  resume,  under  its 
low  grey  sky,  its  compacter  winter  per- 
sonality. Noting,  from  her  more  and 
more  deserted  corner,  each  least  sign  of 
the  social  revival.  Undine  felt  herself  as 
stranded  and  baflfled  as  after  the  ineffect- 
ual summers  of  her  girlhood.  She  was 
not  without  possible  alternatives;  but  the 
sense  of  what  she  had  lost  took  the  sa- 
vour from  all  that  was  left.  She  might 
have  attached  herself  to  some  migratory 
group  w-inged  for  Italy  or  Egypt;  but  the 
prospect  of  travel  did  not  in  itself  appeal 
to  her,  and  she  was  doubtful  of  its  social 
benefit.  She  lacked  the  adventurous  curi- 
osity which  seeks  its  occasion  in  the  un- 
known; and  though  she  could  work  dog- 
gedly for  a  given  object  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  had  to  be  as  distinct  to  her 
as  the  prize  to  be  gained. 

Her  one  desire  was   to  get  back   an 
Vol.  LI  v.— 7 


equivalent  of  the  precise  value  she  had 
lost  in  ceasing  to  be  Ralph  Marvell's  wife. 
Her  new  visiting-card,  bearing  her  Chris- 
tian name  in  place  of  her  husband's,  was 
like  the  coin  of  a  debased  currency  testi- 
fying to  her  diminished  trading  capacity. 
Her  restricted  means,  her  vacant  days, 
all  the  minor  irritations  of  her  life,  were  as 
nothing  compared  to  this  sense  of  a  lost 
advantage.  Even  in  the  narrowed  field  of 
a  Parisian  winter  she  might  have  made  a 
place  for  herself  in  some  more  or  less 
extra-social  world;  but  her  experiments 
in  this  line  gave  her  no  pleasure  propor- 
tioned to  the  possible  derogation  involved. 
She  feared  to  be  associated  with  "the 
wrong  people,"  and  scented  a  shade  of 
disrespect  in  every  amicable  advance. 
The  more  pressing  attentions  of  one  or 
two  of  the  men  she  had  formerly  known 
filled  her  with  a  fury  of  outraged  pride, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt 
that  even  solitude  might  be  preferable  to 
certain  kinds  of  society. 

Since  ill-health  seemed  the  most  plau- 
sible pretext  for  seclusion,  it  was  almost 
a  relief  to  find  that  she  was  really  grow- 
ing "nervous"  and  sleeping  badly.  The 
doctor  she  summoned  advised  her  trying 
a  small  quiet  place  on  the  Riviera,  not  too 
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near  the  sea;  and  thither,  in  the  early 
days  of  December,  she  transported  her- 
self with  her  maid  and  two  omnibus-loads 
of  trunks. 

The  place  disconcerted  her  by  being 
really  small  and  quiet,  and  for  a  few  days 
she  had  to  struggle  against  the  desire  for 
flight.  She  had  never  before  found  her- 
self in  a  world  as  colourless  and  negatixe 
as  that  of  the  large  white  hotel  where 
e\erybody  went  to  bed  at  nine,  and  don- 
key-rides over  stony  hills  were  the  only  al- 
ternative to  slow  drives  along  dusty  roads. 
Many  of  the  dwellers  in  this  temple  of  re- 
pose found  eN'en  these  exercises  too  stimu- 
lating, and  preferred  to  sit  for  hours  under 
the  palms  in  the  garden,  playing  Patience, 
embroidering,  or  reading  odd  volumes  of 
Tauchnitz.  Undine,  driven  by  despair  to 
an  inspection  of  the  melancholy  hotel  li- 
brary, discovered  that  scarcely  any  work 
it  contained  was  complete;  but  this  did 
not  seem  to  trouble  the  readers,  who  con- 
tinued to  feed  their  leisure  with  mutilated 
fiction,  from  which  they  occasionally 
raised  their  eyes  to  glance  mistrustfully 
at  the  new  arrival  who  swept  the  garden 
gravel  with  her  frivolous  draperies.  The 
ladies  in  the  hotel  were  of  divers  national- 
ities, but  their  racial  differences  were  lev- 
elled by  the  stamp  of  a  common  medioc- 
rity. All  differences  of  tongue,  of  custom, 
of  physiognomy,  disappeared  in  this  deep 
community  of  insignificance,  which  was 
like  some  secret  bond,  with  the  manifold 
signs  and  pass-words  of  its  ignorances  and 
its  imperceptions.  It  was  not  the  hetero- 
geneous mediocrity  of  the  American  sum- 
mer hotel,  where  the  lack  of  any  standard 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  tie,  but  an  or- 
ganized codified  dulness,  in  conscious  pos- 
session of  its  rights,  and  strong  in  the 
voluntary  ignorance  of  any  others. 

It  took  Undine  a  long  time  to  reach  an 
understanding  of  this  new  world,  and 
meanwhile  she  fretted,  fumed  and  flaunt- 
ed, or  abandoned  herself  to  long  periods 
of  fruitless  exasperation.  Sometimes,  dur- 
ing her  phases  of  retrospection,  a  flame  of 
anger  shot  up  in  her,  dismally  illuminat- 
ing the  path  she  had  travelled  and  the 
blank  wall  to  which  it  led.  At  other  mo- 
ments past  and  present  were  enveloped  in 
a  dull  fog  of  rancour  which  seemed  to  dis- 
tort and  fade  even  the  image  she  present- 
ed to  her  morning  mirror.     There  were 


days  when  every  young  face  she  saw  left 
in  her  a  taste  of  poison.  But  when  she 
compared  herself  with  the  dowdy  speci- 
mens of  her  sex  who  plied  their  languid 
industries  under  the  palms,  or  looked  away 
as  she  passed  them  in  hall  or  staircase, 
her  spirits  rose,  and  she  rang  for  her  maid 
and  dressed  herself  in  her  newest  and  viv- 
idest.  These  were  unprofitable  triumphs, 
however.  She  never  made  one  of  these 
attacks  on  the  organized  disapi)roval  of 
the  community  without  feeling  she  had 
lost  ground  by  it;  and  the  next  day  she 
would  lie  in  bed  in  her  darkened  room 
and  send  down  capricious  orders  for  food, 
which  her  maid  would  presently  remo\'e 
untouched,  with  orders  to  transmit  her 
complaints  to  the  landlord. 

In  other  moods  the  events  of  the  past 
year,  ceaselessly  revolving  through  her 
brain,  became  no  longer  a  subject  for 
criticism  or  justification,  but  simply  a 
series  of  pictures  monotonously  unrolled. 
Hour  by  hour,  in  such  moods,  she  re-lived 
the  incidents  of  her  flight  with  Peter  Van 
Degen:  the  part  of  her  career  that,  since 
it  had  proved  a  failure,  seemed  most  un- 
like herself  and  hardest  to  justify.  She 
had  gone  away  with  him,  and  had  lived 
with  him  for  two  months:  she.  Undine 
Marvell,  to  whom  respectability  was  the 
breath  of  life,  to  whom  such  follies  had  al- 
ways been  unintelligible  and  therefore  in- 
excusable. She  had  done  this  incredible 
thing,  and  she  had  done  it  from  a  motive 
that  seemed,  at  the  time,  as  clear,  as  log- 
ical, as  free  from  the  distorting  mists  of 
sentimentality,  as  any  of  her  father's  busi- 
ness enterprises.  It  had  been  a  bold  move, 
but  it  had  been  as  carefully  calculated  as 
the  most  successful  "stroke"  in  Wall 
Street.  She  had  gone  away  wath  Peter 
because,  after  the  decisive  scene  in  which 
she  had  put  her  power  to  the  test,  to 
yield  to  him  seemed  the  surest  means  of 
victory.  Even  to  her  practical  intelli- 
gence it  was  clear  that  an  immediate  dash 
to  Dakota  might  look  too  calculated;  and 
she  had  preserved  her  self-respect  by  tell- 
ing herself  that  she  was  really  his  wife, 
and  in  no  way  to  blame  if  the  slow  proc- 
esses of  the  law  delayed  to  ratify  the  fact. 

She  was  still  convinced  of  the  justness 
of  her  reasoning;  but  she  now  saw  that  it 
had  left  certain  contingent  risks  out  of  ac- 
count.    Her  life  with  Van  Degen  had 
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taught  her  many  things  she  had  not  un- 
derstood before.  The  two  had  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  spending  a  great  deal 
of  money,  always  more  and  more  money; 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  been 
able  to  buy  everything  she  wanted.  For 
a  while  this  had  kept  her  amused  and  busy ; 
but  presently  she  began  to  perceive  that 
her  companion's  view  of  their  relation 
was  not  the  same  as  hers.  She  saw  that 
he  had  always  meant  it  to  be  an  unavowed 
tie,  screened  by  Mrs.  Shallum's  compan- 
ionship and  Clare's  careless  tolerance; 
and  that  on  those  terms  he  would  have 
gloried  in  shedding  on  their  adventure  the 
brightest  blaze  of  notoriety.  But  since  Un- 
dine had  insisted  on  being  carried  ofif  like  a 
sentimental  school-girl  he  meant  to  shroud 
the  affair  in  mystery,  and  was  as  zealous 
in  concealing  their  relation  as  she  was  bent 
on  proclaiming  it.  In  the  "powerful" 
novels  which  Popple  was  fond  of  lending 
her  she  had  met  with  increasing  frequency 
the  type  of  heroine  who  scorns  to  love 
clandestinely,  and  proclaims  the  sanctity 
of  passion  and  the  moral  duty  of  obeying 
its  call.  Undine  had  been  struck  by  these 
arguments  as  justifying  and  even  enno- 
bling her  course,  and  had  let  Peter  under- 
stand that  she  had  been  actuated  by  the 
highest  motives  in  openly  associating  her 
life  wath  his;  but  he  had  opposed  a  placid 
insensibility  to  these  allusions,  and  had 
persisted  in  treating  her  as  though  their 
journey  were  the  kind  of  escapade  that  a 
man  of  the  world  is  bound  to  shroud  in 
secrecy.  She  had  expected  to  show  her- 
self with  him  in  all  the  amusing  places 
where  couples  like  themseh'es  are  relieved 
from  a  too  sustained  contemplation  of 
nature  by  the  distractions  of  the  restau- 
rant and  the  gaming-table;  but  he  had 
carried  her  from  one  obscure  corner  of 
Europe  to  another,  shunning  fashionable 
hotels  and  crowded  watering-places,  and 
displaying  an  ingenuity  in  the  discovery 
of  the  unvisited  and  the  out-of-season  that 
gave  their  journey  an  odd  resemblance  to 
her  melancholy  wedding-tour. 

She  had  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
remember  that  the  Dakota  divorce-court 
was  the  objective  point  of  this  later  honey- 
moon, and  her  allusions  to  the  fact  had 
become  as  frequent  as  prudence  permit- 
ted. Peter  seemed  in  no  way  disturbed  by 
them.    He  responded  with  expressions  of 


increasing  tenderness,  or  the  purchase  of 
another  piece  of  jewelry;  and  though  Un- 
dine could  not  remember  his  ever  volun- 
tarily bringing  up  the  subject  of  their  ulti- 
mate marriage  he  did  not  shrink  from  her 
recurring  mention  of  it.  He  seemed  mere- 
ly too  steeped  in  present  well-being  to 
think  of  the  future;  and  Undine  knew  him 
well  enough  to  be  aware  that  his  faculty  of 
enjoyment  could  not  project  itself  beyond 
the  moment.  Her  business,  therefore, 
was  to  make  each  day  so  agreeable  that 
when  the  last  of  them  came  he  should  be 
conscious  of  a  void  to  be  bridged  over  as 
quickly  as  possible;  and  when  she  thought 
this  point  had  been  reached  she  packed 
her  trunks  and  started  for  Dakota. 

In  the  dreary  evocation  of  her  past,  the 
next  picture  to  follow  was  that  of  the  dull 
months  in  the  western  divorce-town, 
where,  to  escape  loneliness  and  avoid 
comment,  she  had  cast  in  her  lot  with 
Mabel  Lipscomb,  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived there  on  the  same  errand. 

Undine  had  begun  by  being  sorry  for  the 
friend  whose  new  venture  seemed  likely 
to  result  so  much  less  brilliantly  than  her 
own;  but  compassion  had  been  replaced 
by  a  stealing  irritation  as  Mabel's  un- 
pruned  vulgarities,  her  enormous  com- 
placent satisfaction  with  herself  and  her 
surroundings,  began  to  pervade  every  cor- 
ner of  their  provisional  household.  Un- 
dine, at  first,  had  been  sustained  by  the 
fullest  confidence  in  her  own  future. 
When  she  had  parted  from  Van  Degen 
she  had  felt  sure  he  meant  to  marry  her, 
and  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Lipscomb  had  no 
similar  hope  on  her  horizon  made  her 
easier  to  bear  with.  Undine  was  almost 
ashamed  that  the  unwooed  Mabel  should 
be  the  witness  of  her  own  felicity,  and 
planned  to  send  her  off  on  a  trip  to  Denver 
when  Peter  should  announce  his  arrival; 
but  the  weeks  passed,  and  Peter  did  not 
come.  Mabel,  on  the  whole,  behaved  well 
in  this  contingency.  Undine,  in  her  first 
exultation,  had  confided  all  her  hopes  and 
plans  to  her  friend,  but  Mabel  took  no  un- 
due advantage  of  the  fact.  She  was  even 
tactful  in  her  loud  fond  clumsy  way,  with 
a  tact  that  insistently  boomed  and  buzzed 
about  its  victim's  head.  But  one  day  she 
blushingly  mentioned  that  she  had  asked 
to  dinner  a  gentleman  from  Little  Rock 
who  had  come  to  Dakota  with  the  same 
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object  as  themselves,  and  whose  aaiuaint- 
ance  she  had  made  through  her  lawyer. 

The  gentleman  from  Little  Rock  came 
to  dine,  and  a  week  later  Undine  under- 
stood that  Mabel's  future  was  assured. 
If  Van  Degen  had  been  at  hand  Undine 
would  have  smiled  with  him  at  jjoor 
Mabel's  impressionability  and  her  suit- 
or's crudeness.  But  Van  Degen  was  not 
there.  He  had  made  no  sign,  he  had  sent 
no  excuse;  he  had  simply  continued  to  ab- 
sent himself;  and  it  was  Undine  who,  in 
due  course,  had  to  make  way  for  Mrs. 
Lipscomb's  caller,  and  sit  upstairs  with  a 
novel  while  the  drawing-room  below  was 
given  up  to  the  enacting  of  an  actual  love- 
story. 

Even  then,  even  to  the  end,  Undine  had 
to  admit  that  Mabel  had  behaved  "beau- 
tifully." But  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
behave  beautifully  when  one  is  getting 
what  one  wants,  and  when  some  one  else, 
who  has  not  always  been  altogether  kind 
and  considerate,  is  not.  The  net  result  of 
Mrs.  Lipscomb's  magnanimity  was  that 
when,  on  the  day  of  parting,  she  drew  Un- 
dine to  her  bosom  with  the  hand  on  which 
her  new  engagement-ring  blazed,  Undine 
hated  her  as  she  hated  everything  else 
connected  with  her  vain  exile  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

XXVI 

The  next  phase  in  the  unrolling  vision 
of  Undine's  past  was  the  episode  of  her 
return  to  New  York.  She  had  gone  to 
the  Malibran,  to  her  parents — for  it  was 
a  moment  in  her  career  when  she  clung 
passionately  to  the  conformities,  and  when 
the  fact  of  being  able  to  say:  "I'm  here 
with  my  father  and  mother"  was  worth 
paying  for  even  in  the  stuffy  discomfort  of 
that  grim  abode.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an 
additional  thorn  in  her  pride  that  her  par- 
ents could  not — for  the  meanest  of  mate- 
rial reasons — transfer  themselves,  at  her 
coming,  to  one  of  the  big  Fifth  Avenue 
hotels.  When  she  had  suggested  their  do- 
ing so,  Mr.  Spragg  had  briefly  replied  that 
after  the  heav)'^  expenses  of  her  divorce 
suit  he  couldn't,  for  the  moment,  afford 
anything  better  than  the  Malibran;  and 
this  announcement  cast  a  deeper  gloom 
over  her  future. 

It  was  not  an  occasion  for  being  "ner- 


vous," however;  she  had  learned  too  many 
hard  facts  in  the  last  few  months  to  think 
of  having  recourse  to  her  youthful  meth- 
ods of  getting  what  she  wanted.  And 
something  told  her  that  if  she  made  the 
attempt  it  would  have  been  useless.  Her 
father  and  mother  seemed  much  older, 
seemed  tired  and  defeated,  like  herself. 

Parents  and  daughter  bore  their  com- 
mon failure  in  a  common  silence,  broken 
only  by  Mrs.  Spragg's  occasional  timid 
allusions  to  her  grandson.  But  her  anec- 
dotes of  little  Paul's  exploits  left  a  deeper 
silence  behind  them.  Undine  did  not  want 
to  talk  of  her  boy.  She  could  forget  him 
when,  as  she  put  it,  things  were  "going 
her  way,"  but  in  moments  of  discourage- 
ment the  thought  of  him  was  an  added  ele- 
ment of  bitterness,  subtly  different  from 
her  other  bitter  thoughts,  and  harder  to 
quiet.  It  had  not  occurred  to  her  to 
try  to  gain  possession  of  the  child.  She 
was  vaguely  aware  that  the  courts  had 
given  her  his  custody;  but  she  had  never 
seriously  considered  the  possibility  of  as- 
serting this  claim.  Her  parents'  re- 
stricted means  and  her  own  uncertain 
future  made  her  regard  the  care  of  Paul  as 
an  additional  burden,  and  she  quieted  her 
scruples  by  thinking  of  him  as  "better 
off"  with  Ralph's  family,  and  of  herself 
as  rather  touchingly  disinterested  in  put- 
ting his  welfare  before  her  own.  Poor 
Mrs.  Spragg  was  pining  for  him,  but  Un- 
dine rejected  her  artless  suggestion  that 
Mrs.  Heeny  should  be  sent  to  "bring  him 
round."  "I  wouldn't  ask  them  a  favour 
for  the  world — they're  just  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  spite  me,"  Undine  scornfully 
declared;  but  the  fact  of  her  boy's  being 
so  near,  yet  inaccessible,  was  bitter  to  her, 
and  for  the  first  time  she  w'as  v-isited  by 
unwonted  questionings  as  to  her  own  part 
in  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  her. 
She  had  voluntarily  stepped  out  of  her 
social  frame,  and  the  only  person  on  whom 
she  could  with  any  satisfaction  have  laid 
the  blame  was  the  person  to  whom  her 
thoughts  now  turned  with  a  vague  be- 
lated tenderness.  It  was  thus,  in  fact, 
that  Ralph's  image  presented  itself  to  her. 
His  pride,  his  reserve,  all  the  secret  expres- 
sions of  his  devotion,  the  tones  of  his  voice, 
his  quiet  movements,  even  his  puzzling 
irony:  these  seemed,  in  contrast  to  what 
she  had  since  known,  the  very  qualities 
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essential  to  her  happiness.  She  could 
console  herself  only  by  regarding  it  as 
part  of  her  sad  lot  that  poverty,  and  the 
relentless  animosity  of  his  family,  should 
have  put  an  end  to  so  perfect  a  union: 
in  brooding  over  the  subject  she  gradually 
began  to  see  herself  and  Ralph  as  the  vic- 
tims of  dark  machinations,  and  when  she 
mentioned  him  she  sjwke  forgivingly,  and 
implied  that  "everything  might  have  been 
different"  if  "people"  had  not  "come  be- 
tween" them. 

She  had  arrived  in  New  York  in  mid- 
season,  and  the  dread  of  meeting  famil- 
iar faces  kept  her  shut  up  in  her  room  at 
the  Malibran,  reading  innumerable  novels 
and  brooding  over  possibilities  of  escape. 
She  tried  to  avoid  seeing  the  daily  papers, 
but  they  formed  the  staple  diet  of  her 
parents,  and  now  and  then  she  could  not 
help  taking  one  up  and  turning  to  the  "  So- 
ciety Column."  Everybody  was  in  town, 
and  the  social  record  glittered  with  well- 
known  names.  It  seemed  to  Undine  that 
the  season  must  be  the  gayest  New  York 
had  ever  known.  The  Harmon  B.  Dris- 
colls,  young  Jim  and  his  wife,  the  Thurber 
Van  Degens,  the  Chauncey  Ellings,  and  all 
the  other  Fifth  Avenue  potentates,  seemed 
to  have  their  doors  perpetually  open  to 
a  stream  of  revellers  among  whom  the  fa- 
miliar presences  of  Grace  Beringer,  Bertha 
Shallum,  Dicky  Bowles  and  Claud  Wal- 
singham  Popple,  came  and  went  with  the 
irritating  sameness  of  the  figures  in  a  stage- 
procession. 

Among  them  also  Peter  Van  Degen 
presently  began  to  appear.  He  had  been 
on  a  tour  around  the  world,  and  Undine 
could  not  take  up  a  newspaper  without 
lighting  on  some  allusion  to  his  progress. 
After  his  return  to  New  York  she  noticed 
that  his  name  was  usually  coupled  'UTth 
his  wife's:  he  and  Clare  seemed  to  be  cele- 
brating his  home-coming  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  festivities,  and  Undine  guessed 
that  he  had  special  reasons  for  wishing  to 
keep  before  the  world  the  evidences  of 
his  conjugal  entente. 

Mrs.  Heeny's  "clippings"  furnished 
her  with  such  items  as  her  own  read- 
ing missed ;  and  one  day  the  masseuse  ap- 
peared with  a  long  article  from  the  lead- 
ing journal  of  Little  Rock,  recounting  the 
brilliant  nuptials  of  Mabel  Lipscomb — 
now  Mrs.  Homer  Branney — and  her  de- 


parture for  "the  Coast"  in  the  bride- 
groom's private  car.  This  put  the  last 
touch  to  Undine's  exasperation,  and  that 
day  she  got  up  earlier  than  usual,  put  on 
her  most  becoming  dress,  went  for  a  quick 
walk  around  the  Park,  and  told  her  father, 
when  she  came  in,  that  she  wanted  him  to 
take  her  to  the  opera  that  evening. 

Mr.  Spragg  stared  and  frowned.  "You 
mean  you  want  me  to  go  round  and  hire 
a  box  for  you?" 

"Oh,  no."  Undine  coloured  at  the  in- 
felicitous allusion:  besides,  she  knew  now 
that  the  smart  people  who  were  "musi- 
cal" went  in  stalls. 

"I  only  want  two  good  seats.  I  don't 
see  why  I  should  stay  shut  up.  I  want 
you  to  go  with  me,"  she  added. 

Her  father  received  the  latter  part  of 
the  request  without  comment:  he  seemed 
to  have  gone  beyond  surprise.  But  he 
appeared  that  evening  at  dinner  in  a 
creased  and  loosely  fitting  dress-suit 
which  he  had  probably  not  put  on  since 
the  last  time  he  had  dined  with  his  son- 
in-law,  and  he  and  Undine  drove  off  to- 
gether, leaving  Mrs.  Spragg  to  gaze  after 
them  with  the  pale  stare  of  Hecuba, 

Their  stalls  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
house,  and  around  them  swept  the  great 
curve  of  boxes  at  which  Undine  had  so 
often  looked  up  in  the  remote  Stentorian 
days.  Then  it  had  been  all  one  indistin- 
guishable glitter,  now  it  was  full  of  famil- 
iar details:  the  house  was  thronged  with 
people  she  knew,  and  every  box  seemed  to 
contain  a  parcel  of  her  past.  At  first  she 
had  shrunk  from  recognition ;  but  gradual- 
ly, as  she  perceived  that  no  one  noticed 
her,  that  she  was  merely  part  of  the  invis- 
ible crowd  below  the  range  of  the  encir- 
cling opera  glasses,  she  felt  a  defiant  de- 
sire to  make  herself  seen.  When  the  per- 
formance was  over  her  father  wanted  to 
leave  the  house  by  the  door  at  which  they 
had  entered,  but  she  guided  him  toward 
the  stockholders'  entrance,  and  pressed 
her  way  through  the  packed  vestibule, 
among  the  furred  and  jewelled  splendours 
of  the  ladies  waiting  for  their  motors,  ' '  Oh , 
it's  the  wrong  door — never  mind,  we'll 
walk  to  the  corner  and  get  a  cab,"  she  ex- 
claimed, speaking  loudly  enough  to  be 
overheard.  Two  or  three  heads  turned, 
and  she  met  Dicky  Bowles's  glance,  and 
returned  his  laughing  bow.    The  woman 
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talking  to  him  looked  around,  coloured 
slightly,  and  made  a  barely  perceptible 
motion  of  her  head.  Just  beyond  her, 
Mrs.  Chauncey  Elling,  plumed  and  pur- 
ple, stared,  parted  her  lips,  and  turned  to 
say  something  important  to  young  Jim 
DriscoU,  who  looked  up  involuntarily  and 
then  squared  his  shoulders  and  gazed  fix- 
edly at  a  distant  point,  as  people  do  at  a 
funeral.  The  ne.Kt  moment  Undine  caught 
sightof  Clare  Van  Degen ;  she  stood  alone, 
and  her  face  was  pale  and  listless.  "  Shall 
I  go  up  and  speak  to  her?"  Undine  won- 
dered. Some  intuition  told  her  that, 
alone  of  all  the  women  present,  Clare 
might  have  greeted  her  kindly;  but  she 
hung  back,  not  venturing  to  make  a 
sign,  and  Mrs.  Harmon  DriscoU  surged 
by  on  Popple's  arm.  Popple  crimsoned, 
coughed,  and  signalled  despotically  to 
Mrs.  DriscoU's  footman.  Over  his  shoul- 
der Undine  received  a  bow  from  Charles 
Bowen,  and  behind  Bowen  she  saw  two 
or  three  other  men  she  knew,  and  read 
in  their  faces  surprise,  curiosity,  and  the 
wish  to  show  their  pleasure  at  seeing  her. 
But  she  grasped  her  father's  arm  and  drew 
him  out  among  the  entangled  motors  and 
vociferating  policemen. 

Neither  she  nor  Mr.  Spragg  spoke  a 
word  on  the  way  home;  but  when  they 
reached  the  Malibran  her  father  followed 
her  up  to  her  room  and  went  in  after  her. 
She  had  dropped  her  cloak  and  stood 
before  the  wardrobe  mirror  studying  her 
reflection  when  he  came  up  behind  her 
and  she  saw  that  he  was  looking  at  it 
too. 

"  Where  did  that  necklace  come  from?  " 
he  asked. 

Undine's  neck  grew  pink  under  the 
shining  circlet.  It  was  the  first  time  since 
her  return  to  New  York  that  she  had  put 
on  a  low  dress  and  thus  revealed  the  string 
of  pearls  she  always  wore.  She  did  not 
answer,  and  Mr.  Spragg  continued:  "Did 
your  husband  give  them  to  you?" 

"  Ralph !"  She  could  not  restrain  a  con- 
temptuous laugh. 

"Who  did,  then?" 

Undine  still  remained  silent.  She  real- 
ly had  not  thought  about  the  pearls,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  she  consciously  savoured 
the  pleasure  of  possessing  them;  and  her 
father,  habitually  so  unobservant,  had 
seemed  the  last  person  likely  to  turn  an 


unwelcome  light  on  the  awkward  question 
of  their  origin. 

"Why — "  she  began,  without  knowing 
what  she  meant  to  say. 

"I  guess  you  better  send  'em  back  to 
the  party  they  belong  to,"  Mr.  Spragg 
continued,  in  a  voice  she  did  not  know. 

"They  belong  to  me!"  she  flamed  up. 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  she  had  grown 
suddenly  small  and  insignificant.  "You 
better  send  'em  back  to  Peter  Van  Degen 
the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,"  he 
said  as  he  went  out  of  the  room. 

As  far  as  Undine  could  remember,  it 
was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  he  had 
ever  ordered  her  to  do  anything ;  and  when 
the  door  closed  on  him  she  had  the  dis- 
tinct sense  that  the  question  had  closed 
with  it,  and  that  she  would  have  to  obey, 
and  send  back  the  pearls.  She  took  them 
off  and  threw  them  from  her  angrily.  The 
humiliation  her  father  had  inflicted  on  her 
was  merged  with  the  humiliation  to  which 
she  had  subjected  herself  in  going  to  the 
opera,  and  she  had  never  before  hated  her 
life  as  she  hated  it  then. 

All  night  she  lay  sleepless,  wondering 
miserably  what  to  do;  and  out  of  her 
hatred  of  her  life,  and  her  hatred  of  Peter 
Van  Degen,  there  gradually  grew  a  loath- 
ing of  Van  Degen's  pearls.  How  could 
she  have  kept  them,  how  have  continued 
to  wear  them  about  her  neck?  Only  her 
absorption  in  other  an.xieties  could  have 
prevented  her  feeling  the  humiliation  of 
carrying  about  with  her  the  price  of  her 
shame.  Her  insatiable  novel-reading  had 
filled  her  mind  with  the  formulas  of  out- 
raged virtue  and  with  pathetic  allusions 
to  woman's  frailty,  and  while  she  pitied 
herself  she  thought  her  father  heroic.  She 
was  proud  to  feel  that  she  had  such  a  man 
to  defend  her,  and  exulted  in  the  thought 
that  it  was  in  her  power  to  express  her 
scorn  of  Van  Degen  by  sending  back  his 
jewels. 

But  this  burst  of  righteous  ardour  grad- 
ually cooled,  and  she  was  left  once  more 
to  face  the  dreary  problem  of  her  future. 
Her  evening  at  the  opera  had  shown  her 
the  impossibility  of  remaining  in  New 
York.  She  understood  that  she  had 
neither  the  skill  nor  the  power  to  fight  the 
forces  of  indift'erence  leagued  against  her. 
She  must  get  away  at  once,  and  try  to 
make  a  fresh  start.     But,  as  usual,  the 
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lack  of  money  hampered  her.  Mr.  Spragg 
could  no  longer  afford  to  make  her  the  al- 
lowance she  had  intermittently  received 
from  him  during  the  first  years  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  since  she  was  now  without  child 
or  household  she  could  hardly  make  it  a 
grievance  that  he  had  reduced  her  sub- 
sidies. But  the  income  he  allowed  her, 
even  with  the  addition  of  the  alimony 
accorded  by  the  courts,  was  absurdly  in- 
suflScient  for  any  endurable  plan  of  life. 
Not  that  she  looked  far  ahead;  she  had 
always  felt  herself  predestined  to  ease 
and  luxury,  and  the  idea  of  organizing  a 
future  adapted  to  her  present  budget 
would  never  have  occurred  to  her.  But 
she  desperately  wanted  enough  money  to 
carry  her  comfortably  through  the  com- 
ing year. 

When  her  breakfast  tray  was  brought 
in  she  refused  it,  and  continued  to  lie  in 
her  darkened  room.  She  knew  that  when 
she  got  up  she  must  send  back  the  pearls. 
She  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of 
this;  but  there  was  no  longer  any  satis- 
faction in  the  thought,  and  she  lay  list- 
lessly wondering  how  she  could  best  trans- 
mit them  to  Van  Degen. 

As  she  lay  there  she  heard  Mrs.  Heeny's 
voice  in  the  passage.  Hitherto  she  had 
avoided  the  masseuse,  as  she  did  every 
one  else  associated  with  her  past.  Mrs. 
Heeny  had  behaved  with  extreme  dis- 
cretion, refraining  from  all  direct  allu- 
sions to  Undine's  misadventure;  but  her 
silence  was  manifestly  the  criticism  of  a 
superior  mind.  Once  again  Undine  had 
disregarded  her  injunction  to  "go  slow," 
with  results  that  justified  the  wisdom  of 
the  warning.  Mrs.  Heeny's  very  reserve, 
however,  now  suggested  the  possibility  of 
her  being  a  safe  adviser;  and  Undine 
sprang  up  and  called  her  in. 

"My  sakes.  Undine!  You  look's  if 
you'd  been  setting  up  all  night  with  a  re- 
mains!" the  masseuse  exclaimed  in  her 
round  rich  tones. 

Undine,  without  answering,  caught  up 
the  pearls  and  thrust  them  into  Mrs. 
Heeny's  hands. 

"  Good  land  alive !  "Mrs.  Heeny  dropped 
into  a  chair  and  let  the  long  twist  slip 
through  her  fat  flexible  fingers.  "Well, 
you  got  a  fortune  right  round  your  neck 
whenever  you  wear  them.  Undine  Spragg." 

Undine  murmured  something  indistin- 


guishable. "  I  want  you  to  take  them —  " 
she  began. 

"Take 'em?    Whereto?" 

"Why,  to "    She  was  checked  by 

Mrs.  Heeny's  guileless  stare.  The  mas- 
seuse must  know  where  the  pearls  had 
come  from,  yet  it  had  evidently  not  oc- 
curred to  her  that  Mrs.  Marvell  was  about 
to  ask  her  to  restore  them  to  their  donor. 
In  the  light  of  Mrs.  Heeny's  unclouded 
gaze  the  whole  episode  took  on  a  different 
aspect,  and  Undine  began  to  be  vaguely 
astonished  at  her  own  instant  submission 
to  her  father's  will.  The  pearls  were  hers, 
after  all! 

"To  be  re-strung?"  Mrs.  Heeny  plac- 
idly suggested.  "Why,  you'd  oughter  to 
have  it  done  right  here  before  your  eyes, 
with  pearls  that  are  worth  what  these 
are." 

As  Undine  listened,  a  new  thought  ger- 
minated in  her  mind.  She  could  not  con- 
tinue to  wear  the  pearls,  of  course:  the 
idea  had  become  intolerable.  But  for  the 
first  time  she  understood  what  they  might 
be  converted  into,  and  what  they  might 
rescue  her  from;  and  almost  as  if  impelled 
by  some  external  force,  she  brought  out 
breathlessly:  "  Do  you  suppose  I  could  get 
anything  for  them?" 

"Get  anything?     Why,  what " 

The  idea,  by  this  time,  had  absolute 
possession  of  Undine.  "Anything  like 
what  they're  worth,  I  mean.  They  cost 
a  lot  of  money:  they  came  from  the  big- 
gest place  in  Paris."  Under  Mrs.  Heeny's 
simplifying  eye  it  was  comparatively  easy 
to  make  these  explanations.  "I  want 
you  to  try  and  sell  them  for  me — I  want 
you  to  do  the  best  you  can  with  them.  I 
can't  do  it  myself — but  you  must  swear 
you'll  never  tell  a  soul,"  she  pressed  on 
eagerly. 

"Why,  you  poor  child — it  ain't  the 
first  time,"  said  Mrs.  Heeny,  coiling  the 
pearls  in  her  big  palm.  "It's  a  pity  too: 
they're  such  beauties.  But  you'll  get 
others,"  she  added,  as  the  necklace  van- 
ished into  her  gaping  bag. 

A  few  days  later  there  appeared  from 
the  same  receptacle  a  bundle  of  banknotes 
considerable  enough  to  satisfy  Undine  as 
to  the  expediency  of  her  course.  She  no 
longer  understood  her  previous  scruples. 
Why  should  she  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  send  back  the  pearls  to  Van  Degen? 
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What  he  owed  her  represented  far  more 
than  the  relatively  small  sum  she  had  been 
able  to  realize  on  the  necklace.  She  hid 
the  money  in  her  dress,  and  when  Mrs. 
Heeny  had  gone  on  to  Mrs.  Spragg's  room 
she  drew  the  packet  out,  counted  the  bills 
slowly  over,  and  sat  staring  at  them  and 
murmuring  to  herself:  "Now  I  can  get 
away!" 

Her  one  thought  was  to  return  to  Eu- 
rope; but  she  did  not  want  to  go  alone. 
The  vision  of  her  solitary  figure  adrift  in 
the  spring  mob  of  trans-Atlantic  pleasure- 
seekers  depressed  and  mortified  her.  She 
would  be  sure  to  run  across  acquaint- 
ances, and  they  would  be  sure  to  infer 
that  she  was  in  quest  of  a  new  opportu- 
nity, a  fresh  start,  and  to  suspect  her  of 
trying  to  use  them  for  the  purpose.  The 
idea  was  repugnant  to  her  newly  awakened 
pride,  and  she  decided  that  if  she  went 
to  Europe  her  father  and  mother  must  go 
with  her.  The  project  was  an  audacious 
one,  and  when  she  broached  it  she  had  to 
run  the  whole  gamut  of  Mr.  Spragg's 
irony.  He  wanted  to  know  what  she  ex- 
pected to  do  with  him  w-hen  she  got  him 
there;  whether  she  meant  to  introduce 
him  to  "all  those  old  Kings,"  how  she 
thought  he  and  her  mother  would  look  in 
court  dress,  and  how  she  supposed  he  was 
going  to  get  on  without  his  New  York 
paper.  But  Undine  had  been  aware  of 
having  what  he  himself  would  have  called 
"a  pull"  over  her  father  since,  on  the 
morrow  of  their  visit  to  the  opera,  he  had 
taken  her  aside  tQ  ask:  "You  sent  back 
those  pearls?  "  and  she  had  answered  cold- 
ly: "They  went  this  morning." 

After  a  moment  of  half-bewildered  re- 
sistance her  parents,  perhaps  secretly 
flattered  by  this  first  expression  of  her 
need  for  them,  had  yielded  to  her  entreaty, 
packed  their  trunks,  and  stoically  set  out 
for  the  unknown.  Neither  Mr.  Spragg 
nor  his  wife  had  ever  before  been  out  of 
their  country;  and  Undine  had  not  under- 
stood, till  they  stood  beside  her,  tongue- 
tied  and  helpless,  on  the  dock  at  Cher- 
bourg, the  burden  she  had  assumed  in 
uprooting  them.  Mr.  Spragg  had  never 
been  physically  active,  but  in  his  new  en- 
vironment he  was  seized  by  a  strange  rest- 
lessness, and  an  odd  dependence  on  his 
daughter.  Mrs.  Spragg,  in  spite  of  her 
long  habit  of  apathy,  seemed  frightened 


at  the  idea  of  being  left  alone  when  her 
husband  and  Undine  went  out,  and  de- 
layed and  impeded  their  expeditions  by 
insisting  on  accompanying  them;  and 
much  as  Undine  hated  sight-seeing,  there 
seemed  no  alternative  between  "going 
round  "  with  her  parents  and  shutting  her- 
self up  with  them  in  the  crowded  hotels  to 
which  she  successively  transported  them. 

The  hotels  were  the  only  European  insti- 
tutions that  really  interested  Mr.  Spragg. 
He  regarded  them  as  manifestly  inferior  to 
those  at  home;  but  he  felt  a  statistical  cu- 
riosity as  to  their  size,  their  number,  their 
cost,  and  their  capacity  for  housing  and 
feeding  the  incalculable  hordes  of  his  itin- 
erant countrymen.  He  went  through  gal- 
leries, churches  and  museums  in  a  stolid 
silence  that  corresponded  to  Undine's  own 
inward  state  in  accomplishing  these  obli- 
gations; but  in  the  hotels  he  never  ceased 
to  enquire  and  investigate,  questioning 
ever}'  one  who  could  speak  English,  com- 
paring bills,  collecting  prospectuses,  and 
computing  the  cost  of  construction  and 
the  probable  return  on  the  investment. 
He  regarded  the  non-existence  of  the  cold- 
storage  system  as  one  more  proof  of  Eu- 
ropean inferiority,  and  no  longer  won- 
dered, in  the  absence  of  the  room-to-room 
telephone,  that  foreigners  hadn't  yet  mas- 
tered the  first  principles  of  time-saving. 

But  after  a  few  weeks  it  became  e\d- 
dent  to  both  parents  and  daughter  that 
their  unnatural  association  could  not  con- 
tinue much  longer.  Mrs.  Spragg's  shrink- 
ing from  ever^'thing  new  and  unfamiliar 
had  developed  into  a  kind  of  settled  ter- 
ror, and  Mr.  Spragg  had  begun  to  be  de- 
pressed by  the  incredible  number  of  the 
hotels  and  their  simply  incalculable  hous- 
ing capacity. 

"It  ain't  that  they're  any  great  shakes 
in  themselves,  any  one  of  'em;  but  there's 
such  a  darned  lot  of  'em:  they're  as  thick 
as  mosquitoes,  every  place  you  go."  And 
he  began  to  reckon  up,  on  slips  of  paper, 
on  the  backs  of  bills  and  the  margins  of 
old  newspapers,  the  number  of  travellers 
who  could  be  simultaneously  lodged, 
bathed  and  boarded  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  "Five  hundred  bedrooms — 
three  hundred  bath-rooms — no;  three 
hundred  and  fifty  bath-rooms,  that  one 
has:  that  makes,  supposing  two-thirds  of 
'em  double  up — do  you  s'pose  as  many  as 
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that  do,  Undie?  That  porter  at  Lucerne 
told  me  the  Germans  slept  three  in  a 
room — well,  call  it  eight  hundred  people; 
and  three  meals  a  day  per  head;  no,  four 
meals,  with  that  afternoon  tea  they  take; 
and  the  last  place  we  were  at — 'way  up 
on  that  mountain  there — why,  there  were 
seventy-five  hotels  in  that  one  spot  alone, 
and  all  jam  full — well,  it  beats  me  to  know 
where  all  the  people  come  from.  .  ." 

He  had  gone  on  in  this  fashion  for  what 
seemed  to  his  daughter  an  endless  length 
of  days;  and  then  suddenly  he  had  roused 
himself  to  say:  "See  here,  Undie,  I  got  to 
go  back  and  make  the  money  to  pay  for 
all  this." 

There  had  been  no  question  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  three  of  Undine's  re- 
turning with  them;  and  after  she  had 
conveyed  them  to  their  steamer,  and  seen 
their  vaguely  relieved  faces  merged  in 
the  handkerchief-wax-ing  throng  along  the 
taffrail,  she  had  returned  alone  to  Paris 
and  made  her  unsuccessful  attempt  to  en- 
list the  aid  of  Indiana  RoUiver. 

XXVH 

She  was  still  brooding  o\'er  this  last 
failure  when  one  afternoon,  as  she  loi- 
tered on  the  terrace  among  the  palms, 
wondering  how  she  should  fill  in  the  long 
blank  hours  before  dinner,  she  was  ap- 
proached by  a  young  woman  she  had  seen 
sitting  near  the  wheeled  chair  of  an  old 
lady  wearing  a  crumpled  black  bonnet 
under  a  funny  fringed  parasol  with  a  joint- 
ed handle. 

The  young  woman,  who  was  small, 
slight  and  brown,  was  dressed  with  a  dis- 
regard of  the  fashion  which  contrasted 
oddly  with  the  mauve  powder  on  her  face 
and  the  traces  of  artificial  colour  in  her 
dark  untidy  hair.  She  looked  as  if  she 
might  have  several  different  personali- 
ties, and  as  if  the  one  of  the  moment  had 
been  hanging  up  a  long  time  in  her  ward- 
robe and  been  hurriedly  taken  down  as 
probably  good  enough  for  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

With  her  hands  in  her  jacket  pockets, 
and  an  agreeable  smile  on  her  bopsh  face, 
she  strolled  up  to  Undine  and  asked,  in  a 
pretty  variety  of  Parisian  English,  if  she 
had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  JMar- 
vell. 


On  Undine's  assenting,  the  smile  grew 
more  alert  and  the  lady  continued:  "I 
think  you  know  my  friend  Sacha  Adel- 
schein?" 

No  question  could  have  been  more  em- 
barrassing to  Undine.  If  there  was  one 
point  on  which  she  w^as  doggedly  and  puri- 
tanically resolved,  it  was  that  no  extremes 
of  social  adversity  should  ever  again 
reduce  her  to  frequenting  the  group  of 
people  among  whom  Madame  Adelschein 
too  conspicuously  figured.  Since  her  fruit- 
less attempt  to  win  over  Indiana  by  in- 
troducing her  to  that  group,  Undine  had 
been  righteously  resolved  to  remain  aloof 
from  it;  and  she  was  drawing  herself  up 
to  the  height  of  her  loftiest  disappro\al 
w'hen  the  stranger,  as  if  unconscious  of 
her  look,  went  on :  "  Sacha  speaks  of  you  so 
often— she  admires  you  so  much.  I  think 
you  know  also  my  cousin  de  Chelles,"  she 
added,  looking  suddenly  into  Undine's 
eyes.  "I  am  the  Princess  Estradina. 
I've  come  here  with  my  mother  for  the 
air. 

The  murmur  of  negation  died  on  Un- 
dine's lips.  She  found  herself  grappling 
with  a  new  social  riddle,  and  she  was  al- 
ways stimulated  by  such  efforts.  The 
name  of  the  untidy-looking  young  wom- 
an she  had  been  about  to  repel  was  a  noted 
one  in  the  impregnable  quarter  of  the 
proud  houses  beyond  the  Seine.  No  one 
figured  more  vividly  in  the  Parisian  chron- 
icle than  the  Princess  Estradina,  and  no 
name  more  impressively  headed  the  list  at 
every  marriage,  funeral  and  philanthropic 
entertainment  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Ger- 
main than  that  of  her  mother,  the  Du- 
chesse  de  Dordogne,  who  must  be  no  other 
than  the  old  woman  sitting  in  the  Bath- 
chair  with  the  crumpled  bonnet  and  the 
ridiculous  sunshade. 

But  it  was  not  the  appearance  of  the 
two  ladies  that  surprised  Undine.  She 
knew  that  social  gold  does  not  always 
glitter,  and  that  the  lady  she  had  heard 
spoken  of  as  Lili  Estradina  was  notorious- 
ly careless  of  the  conventions;  but  that  she 
should  boast  of  her  intimacy  with  Madame 
Adelschein,  and  use  it  as  a  pretext  for 
naming  herself,  overthrew  Undine's  hier- 
archies at  a  blow. 

"Yes — it's  hideously  dull  here,  and  I'm 
dying  of  it.  Do  come  over  and  speak  to 
my  mother.     She's  dying  of  it  too;  but 
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don't  tell  her  so,  because  she  hasn't  found 
it  out.  There  were  so  many  things  our 
mothers  never  found  out,"  the  Princess 
rambled  on,  with  her  half-mocking  half- 
confidential  smile;  and  in  another  mo- 
ment Undine,  thrilled  at  having  Mrs. 
Spragg  thus  carelessly  coupled  with  a 
Duchess,  found  herself  seated  between 
mother  and  daughter,  and  responding,  by 
a  blush  and  a  droop  of  the  lids,  to  the 
elder  lady's  amiable  opening:  "You  know 
my  nephew  Raymond — he's  your  great 
admirer." 

How  had  it  happened,  whither  would 
it  lead,  how  long  could  it  last?  The  ques- 
tions raced  through  Undine's  brain  as 
she  sat  listening  to  her  new  friends — they 
seemed  already  too  intimate  to  be  called 
acquaintances! — replying  to  their  enqui- 
ries, and  trying  to  project  her  thoughts 
far  enough  ahead  to  guess  what  they  would 
expect  her  to  say,  and  what  tone  it  would 
be  well  to  take.  She  was  used  to  such 
feats  of  mental  agility,  and  it  was  instinc- 
tive with  her  to  become,  for  the  moment, 
the  person  she  thought  her  interlocutors 
would  like  her  to  be;  but  she  had  never 
had  quite  so  unfamiliar  a  part  to  play  at 
such  short  notice.  She  took  her  cue,  how- 
ever, from  the  fact  that  the  Princess  Es- 
tradina,  in  her  mother's  presence,  made 
no  farther  allusion  to  her  dear  friend 
Sacha,  and  seemed  somehow,  though  she 
continued  to  chat  on  in  the  same  easy 
strain,  to  look  differently  and  throw  out 
different  implications.  All  these  shades 
of  demeanour  .were  immediately  per- 
ceptible to  Undine,  who  tried  to  adapt 
herself  to  them  by  combining  in  her  man- 
ner a  mixture  of  Apex  "dash"  and  New 
York  dignity;  and  the  result  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  when  she  rose  to  take  leave 
the  Princess,  with  a  hand  on  her  arm, 
said  almost  wistfully:  "You're  staying  on 
too?  Then  do  take  pity  on  us!  We 
might  go  on  some  trips  together;  and  in 
the  evenings  we  could  make  a  bridge." 

A  new  life  began  for  Undine.  The  Prin- 
cess, chained  to  her  mother's  side,  and 
frankly  restive  under  her  filial  duty, 
clung  to  her  new  acquaintance  with  a  per- 
sistence too  flattering  to  be  closely  ana- 
lyzed. "My  dear,  I  was  on  the  brink  of 
suicide  when  I  saw  your  name  in  the 
visitors'  list,"  she  explained;  and  Undine 
felt  like  answering  that  she  had  nearly 


reached  the  same  pass  when  the  Princess's 
lean  little  hand  had  been  held  out  to  her. 
For  the  moment  she  was  dizzy  with  the 
reaction  produced  by  that  random  gest- 
ure. Here  she  was,  at  the  lowest  ebb  of 
her  fortunes,  miraculously  rehabilitated, 
re-instated,  and  restored  to  the  old  trium- 
phant sense  of  her  youth  and  her  power! 
Her  sole  graces,  her  unaided  personality, 
had  worked  the  miracle;  how  should  she 
not  trust  in  such  gifts  after  this  proof  of 
their  efficacy? 

Aside  from  her  sense  of  the  concrete 
advantages  of  her  achievement.  Undine 
was  deeply  interested  in  her  new  friends. 
The  Princess  and  her  mother  were  both, 
in  their  different  ways,  different  from  any 
one  else  she  had  known.  The  Princess, 
who  might  have  been  of  any  age  between 
twenty  and  forty,  had  a  small  triangular 
face  with  caressing  impudent  eyes,  a  good- 
humoured  smile  like  a  silent  whistle  and 
the  gait  of  a  baker's  boy  balancing  his  bas- 
ket. She  wore  either  baggy  shabby  clothes 
like  a  man's,  or  rich  draperies  that  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  rained  on;  and  she 
seemed  equally  at  ease  in  either  style  of 
dress,  and  carelessly  unconscious  of  both. 
She  was  extremely  familiar  and  unblush- 
ingly  inquisitive,  but  she  never  gave  Un- 
dine the  time  to  ask  her  any  questions  or 
the  opportunity  to  venture  on  any  free- 
dom with  her.  Nevertheless  she  did  not 
scruple  to  talk  of  her  sentimental  experi- 
ences, and  seemed  surprised,  and  then 
rather  disappointed,  that  Undine  had  so 
few^  to  tell  in  return.  She  playfully  ac- 
cused her  beautiful  new  friend  of  being 
cachottiere,  and  at  the  sight  of  Undine's 
blush  cried  out:  "Ah,  you  funny  Ameri- 
cans! Why  do  you  all  behave  as  if  love 
were  a  secret  infirmity?" 

The  old  Duchess  was  even  more  im- 
pressive, because  she  fitted  better  into 
Undine's  preconceived  picture  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  and  was  more 
like  the  people  with  whom  she  pictured 
the  former  Nettie  Wincher  as  living  in 
privileged  intimacy.  The  Duchess  was, 
indeed,  more  amiable  and  accessible  than 
Undine's  conception  of  a  Duchess,  and 
displayed  a  curiosity  as  great  as  her 
daughter's,  and  much  more  puerile,  con- 
cerning her  new  friend's  habits  and  cus- 
toms. But  through  her  mild  prattle,  and 
in  spite  of  her  limited  perceptions,  Un- 
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dine  felt  in  her  the  same  clear  impene- 
trable barrier  that  she  ran  against  occa- 
sionally in  the  Princess;  and  she  was 
beginning  to  understand  that  this  barrier 
represented  a  number  of  things  about 
which  she  herself  had  yet  to  learn.  She 
would  not  have  known  this  a  few  years 
earlier,  nor  would  she  have  seen  in  the 
Duchess  anything  but  the  ruin  of  an  ugly 
woman,  dressed  in  clothes  that  Mrs. 
Spragg  wouldn't  haA-e  touched.  The 
Duchess  certainly  looked  like  a  ruin;  but 
Undine  now  saw  that  she  looked  like  the 
ruin  of  a  castle. 

The  Princess,  who  was  unofficially  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  had  with  her  her 
two  little  girls.  She  seemed  extremelv  at- 
tached  to  both — though  avowing  for  the 
younger  a  preference  she  frankly  ascribed 
to  the  interesting  accident  of  its  parent- 
age— and  she  could  not  understand  that 
Undine,  as  to  whose  domestic  difficulties 
she  minutely  informed  herself,  should  have 
consented  to  leave  her  child  to  stran- 
gers. "For,  to  one's  child,  ever}'  one  but 
one's  self  is  a  stranger;  and  whatever  your 
egarements — "  she  began,  breaking  off 
with  a  blank  stare  when  Undine  inter- 
rupted her  to  explain  that  the  courts  had 
ascribed  all  the  wrongs  in  the  case  to  her 
husband.  "But  then — but  then — "  mur- 
mured the  Princess,  turning  away  from 
the  subject  as  if  checked  by  an  abyss  of 
diflference  too  wide  to  bridge. 

The  incident  had  embarrassed  Undine, 
and  ingeniously  as  she  tried  to  justify  her- 
self by  allusions  to  her  boy's  dependence 
on  his  father's  family,  and  to  the  duty  of 
not  standing  in  his  way,  she  saw  that  she 
made  no  impression.  "Whatever  one's 
errors,  one's  child  belongs  to  one,"  her 
hearer  continued  to  repeat;  and  Undine, 
who  was  frequently  scandalized  by  the 
Princess's  conversation,  now  found  her- 
self in  the  odd  position  of  having  to  set  a 
watch  upon  her  own  in  order  not  to  scan- 
dalize the  Princess. 

Each  day,  nevertheless,  strengthened 
her  hold  on  her  new  friends.  After  her 
first  flush  of  triumph  she  became  indeed 
vaguely  aware  that  she  had  perhaps  been 
a  slight  disappointment  to  the  Princess, 
had  not  completely  justified  the  hopes 
raised  by  the  doubtful  honour  of  being 
known  as  one  of  Sacha  Adelschein's  in- 
timates.    Undine  guessed  that  the  Prin- 


cess had  expected  to  find  her  more  amus- 
ing, "queerer,"  more  audacious  in  speech 
and  conduct.  Though  by  instinct  she  was 
none  of  these  things,  she  was  eager  to  go 
as  far  as  was  expected  of  her;  but  she  felt 
that  her  audacities  were  on  lines  too  nor- 
mal to  be  interesting,  and  that  the  Prin- 
cess probably  thought  her  somewhat 
school-girlish  and  old-fashioned.  Still, 
they  had  in  common  their  youth,  their 
boredom,  their  high  spirits  and  their  hun- 
ger for  amusement;  and  Undine  was  mak- 
ing the  most  of  these  affinities  when  one 
day,  coming  back  from  a  trip  to  Monte- 
Carlo  vdXh.  the  Princess,  she  was  brought 
up  short  by  the  sight  of  a  lady — e\adently 
a  new  arrir-al — who  was  seated  in  an  at- 
titude of  respectful  intimacy  beside  the 
old  Duchess's  chair.  Undine,  advancing 
unheard  over  the  fine  gravel  of  the  garden 
path,  recognized  at  a  glance  the  Marquise 
de  Trezac's  drooping  nose  and  disdainful 
back,  and  at  the  same  moment  heard  her 
say:  " — And  her  husband?" 

"  Her  husband?  But  she's  an  American 
— she's  divorced,"  the  Duchess  replied, 
as  if  she  were  simply  repeating  the  same 
statement  in  two  different  ways;  and  Un- 
dine stopped  short,  pale  with  a  sudden  ap- 
prehension. 

The  Princess  came  up  behind  her. 
"Who's  that  solemn  person  ^\^th  Mam- 
ma? Ah,  that  old  bore  of  a  Trezac ! "  She 
dropped  her  eye-glass  with  a  laugh.  "  Well, 
she'll  be  useful — she'll  stick  to  Mamma 
like  a  leech,  and  we  shall  get  away  oftener. 
Come,  let's  go  and  be  charming  to  her." 

She  approached  Madame  de  Trezac  ef- 
fusively, and  after  an  interchange  of  flat- 
tering exclamations  Undine  heard  her  say: 
"You  know  my  friend  Mrs.  Marvell? 
No?  How  odd !  Where  do  you  manage 
to  hide  yourself,  chere  Madame  ?  Undine, 
here's  a  compatriot  who  hasn't  the  pleas- 
ure— —  " 

"Fm  such  a  hermit,  dear  Mrs.  Marvell 
— the  Princess  shows  me  what  I  miss," 
the  Marquise  de  Trezac  murmured,  ris- 
ing to  give  her  hand  to  L'ndine,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  voice  so  different  from  that  of  the 
supercilious  Miss  Wincher  that  only  her 
facial  angle  and  the  droop  of  her  nose 
linked  her  to  the  hated  vision  of  Potash 
Springs. 

Undine  felt  herself  dancing  on  a  flood- 
tide  of  security.     For  the  first  time  the 
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memory  of  Potash  Springs  became  a  thing 
to  smile  at,  and  with  the  Princess's  arm 
through  hers  she  shone  back  triumphantly 
on  Madame  de  Trezac,  who  seemed  to 
have  grown  suddenly  obsequious  and  in- 
significant, as  though  the  waving  of  the 
Princess's  wand  had  stripped  her  of  all 
her  false  advantages. 

But  upstairs,  in  her  own  room,  Un- 
dine's courage  fell.  Madame  de  Trezac 
had  been  civil,  effusive  even,  because  for 
the  moment  she  had  been  taken  off  her 
guard  by  finding  Mrs.  Marvell  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  Princess  Estradina 
and  her  mother.  But  the  force  of  facts 
w'ould  reassert  itself.  She  would  not  con- 
tinue to  see  Undine  through  her  French 
friends'  eyes;  she  would,  on  the  contrary, 
invite  them  to  view  her  compatriot 
through  the  searching  lens  of  her  own 
ampler  information.  "The  old  hypocrite 
— she  remembers  me- — she'll  tell  them 
everything,"  Undine  murmured,  flushing 
at  the  recollection  of  thedentist'sassistant 
from  Deposit,  and  staring  miserably  at 
the  reflection  of  her  blush  given  back  to 
her  by  her  dressing-table  mirror.  Of  what 
use  were  youth  and  grace  and  good  looks, 
if  one  drop  of  poison  distilled  from  the 
envy  of  a  narrow-minded  woman  could 
suffice  to  paralyze  them?  Of  course  Ma- 
dame de  Trezac  knew  and  remembered, 
and,  secure  in  her  own  impregnable  posi- 
tion, would  never  rest  till  she  had  driven 
out  the  intruder. 

XXVIII 

"What  do  you  say  to  Nice  to-morrow, 
dearest?"  the  Princess  suggested  a  few 
evenings  later,  as  she  followed  Undine 
upstairs  after  a  languid  evening  at  bridge 
with  the  Duchess  and  Madame  de  Tre- 
zac. 

Half-way  down  the  passage  she  stopped 
to  open  a  door  and,  putting  her  finger  to 
her  lip,  signed  to  Undine  to  enter.  In 
the  taper-lit  dimness  of  the  room  stood 
two  small  white  beds,  each  surmounted 
by  a  crucifix  and  a  palm-branch,  and  each 
containing  a  small  brown  sleeping  child 
with  a  mop  of  hair  and  a  curiously  fin- 
ished little  face.  As  the  Princess  stood 
gazing  on  their  innocent  slumbers  she 
seemed  for  a  moment  like  a  third  little 
girl,  scarcely  bigger  and  browner  than  the 


others;  and  the  smile  with  which  she 
watched  them  was  as  fresh  as  theirs. 

^'  Ah,  si  seulement  jc  poiivais  choisir  leurs 
amants!"  she  sighed  as  she  turned  away. 

" — Nice  to-morrow,"  she  rejjeated,  as 
she  and  Undine  walked  on  to  their  rooms 
with  linked  arms.  "  We  may  as  well  make 
hay  while  the  Trezac  shines.  She  bores 
Mamma  frightfully,  but  Mamma  won't 
admit  it  because  they  belong  to  the  same 
ceuvrcs.  Shall  it  be  the  eleven  train,  dear? 
We  can  lunch  at  the  Royal  and  look  in 
the  shops — we  may  meet  somebody  amus- 
ing. Anyhow,  it's  better  than  staying 
here!" 

Undine  was  sure  the  trip  to  Nice  would 
be  delightful.  Their  previous  expeditions 
had  shown  her  the  Princess's  faculty  for 
giving  zest  to  such  adventures.  At  Monte- 
Carlo,  a  few  days  before,  they  had  run 
across  two  or  three  amusing  but  unas- 
sorted people,  and  the  Princess,  having 
fused  them  in  a  jolly  lunch,  had  followed 
it  up  by  a  successful  bout  at  baccarat,  and, 
finally  hunting  down  an  eminent  composer 
who  had  just  arrived  to  rehearse  a  new 
production,  had  insisted  on  his  asking  the 
party  to  tea,  and  treating  them  to  frag- 
ments of  his  opera. 

A  few  days  earlier.  Undine's  hope  of  re- 
newing such  pleasures  might  have  been 
clouded  by  the  dread  of  leaving  Madame 
de  Trezac  alone  with  the  Duchess.  But 
she  had  no  longer  any  fear  of  Madame  de 
Trezac.  She  had  discovered  that  her  old 
rival  of  Potash  Springs  was  in  actual 
dread  of  her  disfavour,  and  plaintively 
anxious  to  conciliate  her,  and  the  discov- 
ery gave  her  such  a  sense  of  the  heights  she 
had  scaled,  and  the  security  of  her  foot- 
ing, that  all  her  troubled  past  began  to 
seem  like  the  result  of  some  providential 
"design,"  and  vague  impulses  of  piety 
stirred  in  her  as  she  whirled  toward  Nice 
with  the  Princess  through  the  blue  and 
gold  glitter  of  the  morning. 

They  wandered  about  the  lively  streets, 
they  gazed  into  the  beguiling  shops,  the 
Princess  tried  on  hats  and  Undine  bought 
them,  and  they  lunched  at  the  Royal  on 
all  sorts  of  odd  and  succulent  dishes  spe- 
cially prepared  under  the  head-waiter's 
zealous  supervision.  But  as  they  were 
savouring  their  "double"  coft'ee  and  li- 
queurs, and  Undine  was  wondering  what 
her  companion  would  devise  for  the  after- 
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noon,  the  Princess  clapped  her  hands  to- 
gether and  cried  out:  "Dearest,  I'd  quite 
forgotten!    I  must  desert  you." 

She  explained  that  she'd  promised  the 
Duchess  to  look  up  a  friend  who  was  ill — 
a  poor  wretch  who'd  been  sent  to  Cimiez 
for  her  lungs — and  that  she  must  rush  off 
at  once,  and  would  be  back  as  soon  as 
possible — well,  if  not  in  an  hour,  then  in 
two  at  latest.  She  was  full  of  compunc- 
tion, but  she  knew  Undine  would  forgive 
her,  and  find  something  amusing  to  fill  up 
the  time:  she  ad\'ised  her  to  go  back  and 
buy  the  black  hat  with  the  osprey,  and  try 
on  the  crepe  de  Chine  they'd  thought  so 
smart:  for  any  one  so  good-looking  the 
woman  would  probably  alter  it  for  noth- 
ing; and  they  could  meet  again  at  the  Pal- 
ace Tea-Rooms  at  four. 

She  whirled  away  in  a  cloud  of  explana- 
tions, and  Undine,  left  alone,  sat  down  on 
the  Promenade  des  Anglais.  She  did  not 
believe  a  word  the  Princess  had  said.  She 
had  seen  in  a  flash  why  she  was  being  left, 
and  why  the  plan  had  not  been  divulged 
to  her  beforehand ;  and  she  quivered  with 
resentment  and  humiliation.  "That's 
what  she's  wanted  me  for  .  .  .  that's  why 
she  made  up  to  me.  She's  trying  it  to- 
day, and  after  this  it'll  happen  regularly 
.  .  .  she'll  drag  me  over  here  every  day  or 
two  ...  at  least  she  thinks  she  will!" 

A  sincere  disgust  was  Undine's  upper- 
most sensation.  She  was  as  much  ashamed 
as  Mrs.  Spragg  might  have  been  at  find- 
ing herself  used  to  screen  a  clandestine  ad- 
venture. 

"I'll  let  her  see.  .  .  I'll  make  her  un- 
derstand," she  repeated  angrily;  and  for 
a  moment  she  was  half-disposed  to  dri\e 
to  the  station  and  take  the  first  train  back. 
But  the  sense  of  her  precarious  situation 
withheld  her;  and  presently,  with  bitter- 
ness in  her  heart,  she  got  up  and  began 
to  stroll  toward  the  shops. 

To  show  that  she  was  not  a  dupe,  she 
arrived  at  the  designated  meeting-place 
nearly  an  hour  later  than  the  time  ap- 
'pointed;  but  when  she  entered  the  Tea- 
Rooms  the  Princess  was  not  there.  The 
rooms  were  crowded,  and  Undine  was 
guided  toward  a  small  inner  apartment 
where  isolated  couples  were  absorbing  re- 
freshments in  an  atmosphere  of  intimacy 
that  made  it  seem  incongruous  to  be 
alone.    She  glanced  about  for  a  face  she 


knew,  but  none  was  visible,  and  she  was 
just  giving  up  the  search  when  she  saw 
Elmer  Moffatt  slowly  shouldering  his  way 
through  the  crowd. 

The  sight  was  so  surprising  that  she 
sat  gazing  with  unconscious  fixity  at  the 
round  black  head  and  glossy  reddish 
countenance  which  kept  appearing  and 
disappearing  behind  an  intervening  for- 
est of  aigrettes  and  ostrich  plumes.  It 
was  long  since  she  had  either  heard  of 
Moffatt  or  thought  about  him,  and  now, 
in  her  loneliness  and  exasperation,  she  took 
comfort  in  the  sight  of  his  confident  capa- 
ble face,  and  felt  a  longing  to  hear  his 
voice  and  unbosom  her  woes  to  him. 
She  had  half  risen  to  attract  his  attention 
when  she  saw  him  turn  back  and  make 
way  for  a  companion  of  markedly  profes- 
sional air,  who  was  cautiously  steering 
her  huge  feathered  hat  between  the  tea- 
tables.  The  woman  was  of  the  vulgarest 
tj'pe;  everything  about  her  was  cheap 
and  gaudy.  But  Moffatt  was  obviously 
elated:  he  stood  aside  with  a  flourish  to 
usher  her  in,  and  as  he  followed  he  shot 
out  a  pink  shirt  cuff  with  jewelled  links, 
and  gave  his  moustache  a  gallant  twist. 
Undine  felt  an  unreasoning  irritation :  she 
was  vexed  with  him  both  for  not  being 
alone  and  for  being  so  vulgarly  accom- 
panied. As  the  couple  seated  themselves 
she  caught  Moffatt's  glance  and  saw  him 
redden  to  the  edge  of  his  white  forehead; 
but  he  elaborately  avoided  her  eye — he 
evidently  wanted  her  to  see  him  do  it — 
and  proceeded  to  minister  to  his  compan- 
ion's wants  with  an  air  of  experienced  gal- 
lantry. 

The  incident,  trifling  as  it  was,  filled  up 
the  measure  of  Undine's  bitterness.  She 
thought  Moffatt  pitiably  ridiculous,  and 
she  hated  him  for  showing  himself  in  such 
a  light  at  that  particular  moment.  Her 
mind  turned  back  to  her  own  grievance, 
and  she  was  just  saying  to  herself  that 
nothing  on  earth  should  prevent  her  let- 
ting the  Piincess  know  what  she  thought  of 
her,  when  the  lady  in  question  at  last  ap- 
peared. She  came  hurriedly  forward  and 
behind  her  deprecating  signals  Undine 
perceived  the  figure  of  a  slight  quietly 
dressed  man,  as  to  whom  her  first  rapid 
impression  was  that  he  made  every  one 
else  in  the  room  look  as  common  as  Mof- 
fatt.    An  instant  later  the  colour  had 
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flown  to  her  face  and  her  hand  was  in  Ray- 
mond de  Chelles',  while  the  Princess,  mur- 
muring: ''Cimiez's  such  a  long  way  off; 
but  you  will  forgive  me?"  looked  straight 
into  her  eyes  with  a  smile  that  added: 
"See  how  I  pay  for  what  I  get!" 

Her  first  glance  showed  Undine  how 
glad  de  Chelles  was  to  see  her.  In  the  in- 
terval since  their  last  meeting  his  admira- 
tion for  her  seemed  not  only  to  have  in- 
creased but  to  have  acquired  a  different 
character.  Undine,  at  an  earlier  stage  in 
her  career,  might  not  have  known  exactly 
what  the  difi^erence  signified;  but  it  was 
as  clear  to  her  now  as  if  the  Princess 
had  said — what  in  fact  her  beaming  eyes 
seemed  to  convey — "I'm  only  too  glad 
to  do  my  cousin  the  same  kind  of  turn 
you're  doing  me." 

But  Undine's  increased  experience,  if 
it  had  made  her  more  vigilant,  had  also 
given  her  a  distincter  knowledge  of  her 
power.  She  saw  at  once  that  de  Chelles, 
in  seeking  to  meet  her  again,  was  not  in 
quest  of  a  mere  passing  adventure.  He 
was  evidently  deeply  drawn  to  her,  and 
her  present  situation,  if  it  made  it  natural 
to  regard  her  as  more  accessible  to  his 
suit,  had  not  altered  the  nature  of  his 
feeling.  She  saw  and  weighed  all  this  in 
the  first  five  minutes  during  which,  over 
tea  and  muffins,  the  Princess  descanted  on 
the  luck  of  her  happening  to  run  across 
her  cousin,  and  de  Chelles,  his  enchanted 
eyes  on  Undine,  expressed  his  sense  of  his 
immense  good  fortune.  He  was  staying, 
it  appeared,  with  friends  at  Beaulieu,  and 
had  run  over  to  Nice  that  afternoon  by 
the  merest  chance:  he  added  that,  having 
just  learned  of  his  aunt's  presence  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  had  already  planned  to 
present  his  homage  to  her. 

"Oh,  don't  come  to  us — we're  too 
dull!"  the  Princess  exclaimed.  "Let  us 
run  over  occasionally  and  call  on  you: 
we're  dying  for  a  pretext,  aren't  we?"  she 
added,  smiling  at  Undine. 

The  latter  smiled  back  vaguely,  and 
looked  across  the  room.  Moffatt,  looking 
flushed  and  foolish,  was  just  pushing  back 
his  chair.  To  carry  off  his  embarrass- 
ment he  put  on  an  additional  touch  of  im- 
portance; and  as  Undine  watched  him 
swaggering  out  behind  his  companion,  she 
said  to  herself,  with  a  faint  shiver:  "If 


he'd  been  alone  they  would  have  found 
me  taking  tea  with  him." 

Undine,  during  the  ensuing  weeks,  re- 
turned several  times  to  Nice  with  the 
Princess;  but,  to  the  latter 's  surprise,  she 
absolutely  refused  to  have  Raymond  de 
Chelles  included  in  their  luncheon-par- 
ties, or  even  apprised  in  advance  of  their 
expeditions. 

The  Princess,  always  impatient  of  un- 
necessary dissimulation,  had  not  at- 
tempted to  keep  up  the  feint  of  the  inter- 
esting invalid  at  Cimiez.  She  confessed 
to  Undine  that  she  was  drawn  to  Nice  by 
the  presence  there  of  the  person  without 
whom,  for  the  moment,  she  found  life 
intolerable,  and  whom  she  could  not,  for 
obvious  reasons,  receive  under  the  sam.e 
roof  with  her  little  girls  and  her  mother. 
She  appealed  to  Undine's  sisterly  heart  to 
feel  for  her  and  assist  her,  and  implied 
that — as  her  conduct  had  already  proved 
— she  would  always  be  ready  to  render 
her  friend  a  like  service. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Undine  checked 
her  by  a  decided  word.  "I  understand 
your  position,  and  I'm  very  sorry  for  you, 
of  course,"  she  began  (the  Princess  stared 
at  the  "sorry").  "Your  secret's  perfect- 
ly safe  with  me,  and  I'll  do  anything  I  can 
for  you  .  .  .  but  if  I  go  to  Nice  with  you 
again  you  must  promise  me  not  to  ask 
your  cousin  to  meet  us." 

The  Princess's  face  expressed  the  most 
genuine  astonishment.  "Oh,  my  dear, 
do  forgive  me  if  I've  been  stupid!  He 
admires  you  so  tremendously;  and  I 
thought " 

"You'll  do  as  I  ask,  please — won't 
you?"  Undine  went  on,  ignoring  the  in- 
terruption and  looking  straight  at  her  un- 
der level  brows;  and  the  Princess,  with  a 
shrug,  merely  murmured:  "What  a  pity! 
I  somehow  fancied  you  liked  him." 

XXIX 

The  early  spring  found  Undine  once 
more  in  Paris. 

She  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  course  she  had  pur- 
sued since  she  had  pronounced  her  ulti- 
matum on  the  subject  of  Raymond  de 
Chelles.  She  had  continued  to  remain  on 
the  best  of  terms  wuth  the  Princess,  to  rise 
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in  the  estimation  of  the  old  Duchess,  and 
to  measure  the  rapidity  of  her  ascent  in 
the  upward  gaze  of  Madame  de  Trezac; 
and  she  had  given  de  Chelles  to  under- 
stand that,  if  he  wished  to  renew  their 
acquaintance,  he  must  do  so  in  the  shelter 
of  his  venerable  aunt's  protection. 

To  the  Princess  she  was  careful  to  make 
her  attitude  equally  clear.  "I  like  your 
cousin  very  much — he's  delightful,  and  if 
I'm  in  Paris  this  spring  I  hope  I  shall  see 
a  great  deal  of  him.  But  I  know  how  easy 
it  is  for  a  woman  in  my  position  to  get 
herself  talked  about— and  I  have  my  little 
boy  to  consider." 

Nevertheless,  whenever  de  Chelles  came 
over  from  Beaulieu  to  sjiend  a  day  with 
his  aunt  and  cousin — an  e.xcursion  he  not 
infrequently  repeated — Undine  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  her  pleasure.  Nor  was 
there  anything  calculated  in  her  attitude. 
De  Chelles  seemed  to  her  more  charming 
than  ever,  and  the  impetuousness  of  his 
wooing  was  in  flattering  contrast  to  the 
cool  reserve  of  his  manners.  At  last  she 
felt  herself  alive  and  young  again,  and  it 
became  a  joy  to  look  in  her  glass  and  to 
try  on  her  new  hats  and  dresses.  .  . 

For  the  moment  the  only  menace  ahead 
was  the  usual  one  of  the  want  of  money. 
While  she  had  travelled  with  her  parents 
she  had  been  at  relatively  small  expense, 
and  since  their  return  to  America  Mr. 
Spragg's  remittances  had  come  regularly; 
yet  almost  all  the  money  she  had  received 
for  the  pearls  was  already  gone,  and  she 
knew  her  Paris  season  would  be  far  more 
expensive  than  the  quiet  weeks  on  the  Ri- 
^^era. 

Meanwhile  the  stimulus  of  reviving  pop- 
ularity, and  the  charm  of  de  Chelles's  de- 
votion, had  almost  effaced  the  ugly  mem- 
ories of  failure,  and  refurbished  that  im- 
age of  herself  in  other  minds  which  was 
her  only  notion  of  self-seeing.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Madame  de  Trezac  she  had 
found  a  small  and  prettily  furnished  apart- 
ment in  a  not  too  inaccessible  quarter, 
and  in  its  light  bright  drawing-room  she 
sat  one  June  afternoon  listening,  with  all 
the  forbearance  of  which  she  was  capa- 
ble, to  the  counsels  of  her  newly-acquired 
guide. 

"  Everything  but  marriage — "  Madame 
de  Trezac  was  repeating,  her  long  head 
slightly  tilted,  her  features  wearing  the  li- 


turgical look  of  a  celebrant  reciting  a  hal- 
lowed formula. 

De  Chelles  had  not  been  mentioned  by 
either  of  the  ladies,  and  the  former  Miss 
Wincher  was  merely  imparting  to  her 
young  friend  one  of  the  fundamental  dog- 
mas of  her  social  creed;  but  Undine  was 
conscious  that  the  air  between  them  vi- 
brated with  an  unspoken  name.  She  made 
no  immediate  answer,  but  her  glance, 
passing  by  Madame  de  Trezac's  dull 
countenance,  sought  her  own  luminous  re- 
flection in  the  mirror  behind  her  visitor's 
chair.  A  ray  of  spring  sunlight  touched 
the  living  masses  of  her  hair  and  made 
the  face  beneath  as  limpid  as  a  girl's. 
Undine  smiled  faintly  at  the  promise  her 
own  eyes  gave  her,  and  then  turned  them 
back  to  her  friend.  "  What  can  such  wom- 
en know  about  anything?"  she  thought 
compassionately. 

"There's  everything  against  it,"  Ma- 
dame de  Trezac  continued  in  a  tone  of 
patient  exposition.  She  seemed  to  be 
doing  her  best  to  make  the  matter  clear. 
"In  the  first  place,  between  people  in 
society  a  religious  marriage  is  necessary; 
and,  since  the  Church  doesn't  recognize 
divorce,  that's  obviously  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  France,  a  man  of  position  who 
goes  through  the  form  of  civil  marriage 
with  a  divorced  woman  is  simply  ruining 
himself  and  her.  They  might  much  bet- 
ter—from her  point  of  view  as  well  as  his 
—be  'friends,'  as  it's  called  here:  such  ar- 
rangements are  understood  and  allowed 
for.  But  when  a  Frenchman  marries  he 
wants  to  marry  as  his  people  always  have. 
He  knows  there  are  traditions  he  can't 
fight  against — and  in  his  heart  he's  glad 
there  are." 

"Oh,  I  know:  they've  so  much  religious 
feeling.  I  admire  that  in  them:  their  re- 
ligion's so  beautiful."  Undine  looked 
thoughtfully  at  her  visitor.  "I  suppose 
even  money — a  great  deal  of  money — 
wouldn't  make  the  least  bit  of  difference?  " 

"None  whatever,  except  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,"  Madame  de  Trezac  decisive- 
ly rejoined.  She  returned  Undine's  look 
with  something  of  Miss  Wincher's  con- 
temptuous authority.  "  But,"  she  added, 
softening  to  a  smile,  "between  ourselves 
— I  can  say  it,  since  we're  neither  of  us 
children — a  woman  with  tact,  who's  not 
in  a  position  to  remarry,  will  find  soci- 
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ety  extremely  indulgent  .  ,  .  provided,  of 
course,  she  keeps  up  appearances.  .  ." 

Undine  turned  to  her  with  the  frown  of 
a  startled  Diana.  "We  don't  look  at 
things  that  way  out  at  Apex,"  she  said 
coldly;  and  the  blood  rose  in  Madame  de 
Trezac's  sallow  cheek. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  it's  so  refreshing  to  hear 
you  talk  like  that!  Personally,  of  course, 
I've  never  quite  got  used  to  the  French 
view " 

"I  hope  no  American  woman  ever 
does,"  said  Undine,  holding  out  her  hand 
to  her  departing  visitor. 

She  had  been  in  Paris  for  about  two 
months  when  this  conversation  took  place, 
and  in  spite  of  her  reviving  self-confi- 
dence she  was  beginning  to  recognize  the 
strength  of  the  forces  opposed  to  her.  It 
had  taken  a  long  time  to  convince  her  that 
even  money  could  not  prevail  against 
them;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  expressing 
her  admiration  for  the  Catholic  creed, 
she  now  had  violent  reactions  of  militant 
Protestantism,  during  which  she  talked  of 
the  tyranny  of  Rome  and  recalled  school- 
stories  of  immoral  Popes  and  persecuting 
Jesuits. 

Meanwhile  her  attitude  to  de  Chelles 
was  that  of  the  incorruptible  but  fearless 
American  woman,  who  cannot  even  con- 
ceive of  love  outside  of  marriage,  but  is 
ready  to  give  her  devoted  friendship  to 
the  man  on  whom,  in  happier  circum- 
stances, she  might  have  bestowed  her 
hand.  This  attitude  was  provocative  of 
many  scenes,  during  which  her  suitor's 
admirable  powers  of  expression — his  gift 
of  looking  arid  saying  all  the  desperate 
and  devoted  things  a  pretty  woman  likes 
to  think  she  inspires — gave  Undine  the 
thrilling  sense  of  breathing  the  very  air  of 
French  fiction.  But  she  was  aware  that 
too  prolonged  tension  of  these  cords  usu- 
ally ends  in  their  snapping,  and  that  de 
Chelles's  patience  was  probably  in  inverse 
ratio  to  his  ardour. 

When  Madame  de  Trezac  had  left  her 
these  thoughts  remained  in  her  mind. 
She  understood  exactly  what  each  of  her 
new  friends  wanted  of  her.  The  Prin- 
cess, who  was  fond  of  her  cousin,  and  had 
the  French  sense  of  family  solidarity, 
would  have  liked  to  see  de  Chelles  happy 
in  what  seemed  to  her  the  only  imaginable 
way.     Madame  de  Trezac  would  have 


liked  to  do  what  she  could  to  second  the 
Princess's  efforts  in  this  or  any  other  line; 
and  even  the  old  Duchess — though  pious- 
ly desirous  of  seeing  her  favourite  ne[)hew 
married — would  have  thought  it  not  only 
natural  but  inevitable  that,  while  awaiting 
that  happy  event,  he  should  try  to  induce 
an  amiable  young  woman  to  mitigate  the 
drawbacks  of  celibacy.  Meanwhile,  they 
might  one  and  all  weary  of  her  if  de  Chelles 
did;  and  a  persistent  rejection  of  his 
suit  would  probably  imperil  her  scarcely- 
gained  footing  among  his  friends.  All 
these  considerations  were  clear  to  her,  yet 
they  did  not  shake  her  resolve.  She  was 
determined  to  give  up  de  Chelles  unless 
he  was  willing  to  marry  her;  and  the 
vision  of  her  renunciation  moved  her  to 
a  kind  of  wistful  melancholy. 

In  this  mood  her  thoughts  reverted  to  a 
letter  she  had  just  received  from  her  moth- 
er. Mrs.  Spragg  wrote  more  fully  than 
usual,  and  the  unwonted  flow  of  her  pen 
had  been  occasioned  by  an  event  for 
which  she  had  long  vainly  yearned.  For 
months  she  had  pined  for  a  sight  of  her 
grandson,  had  tried  to  screw  up  her  cour- 
age to  write  and  ask  permission  to  visit 
him,  and,  finally  breaking  through  her 
sedentary  habits,  had  begun  to  hover 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Washington 
Square,  with  the  result  that  one  afternoon 
she  had  had  the  luck  to  meet  the  little  boy 
coming  out  of  the  house  with  his  nurse. 
She  had  spoken  to  him,  and  he  had  re- 
membered her  and  called  her  "Granny"; 
and  the  next  day  she  had  received  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Fairford  saying  that  Ralph 
would  be  glad  to  send  Paul  to  see  her. 
Mrs.  Spragg  enlarged  on  the  delights 
of  the  visit  and  the  growing  beauty  and 
cleverness  of  her  grandson.  She  described 
to  Undine  exactly  how  Paul  was  dressed, 
how  he  looked  and  what  he  said,  and  told 
her  how  he  had  examined  everything  in 
the  room,  and,  finally  coming  upon  his 
mother's  photograph,  had  asked  who  the 
lady  was;  and,  on  being  told,  had  wanted 
to  know  if  she  was  a  very  long  way  off, 
and  when  Granny  thought  she  would 
come  back. 

As  Undine  re-read  her  mother's  pages, 
she  felt  an  unusual  tightness  in  her  throat 
and  two  tears  rose  to  her  eyes.  It  was 
dreadful  that  her  little  boy  should  be 
growing  up  far  away  from  her,  perhaps 
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dressed  in  clothes  she  would  have  hated; 
and  wicked  and  unnatural  that  when  he 
saw  her  picture  he  should  have  to  be  told 
who  she  was.  "  If  I  could  only  meet  some 
good  man  who  would  give  me  a  home  and 
be  a  father  to  him,"  she  thought— and 
the  tears  overflowed  and  ran  down. 

Even  as  they  fell,  the  door  was  thrown 
open  to  admit  de  Chelles,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  moisture  still  glistening 
on  her  cheeks  perhaps  strengthened  her 
resolve  to  resist  him,  and  thus  made  her 
more  imperiously  to  be  desired.  Certain 
it  is  that  on  that  day  her  suitor  first  al- 
luded to  a  possibility  which  Madame  de 
Trezac  had  prudently  refrained  from  sug- 
gesting, and  there  fell  upon  Undine's  at- 
tentive ears  the  magic  phrase  "annuU- 
ment  of  marriage." 

Her  alert  intelligence  immediately  set 
to  work  in  this  new  direction;  but  almost 
at  the  same  moment  she  became  aware  of 
a  subtle  change  of  tone  in  the  Princess 
and  her  mother,  a  change  reflected  in  the 
corresponding  decline  of  Madame  de  Tre- 
zac's  cordiality.  Undine,  since  her  ar- 
rival in  Paris,  had  necessarily  been  less 
in  the  Princess's  company,  but  when  they 
met  she  had  found  her  as  friendly  as  ever. 
It  was  manifestly  not  a  failing  of  the  Prin- 
cess's to  forget  past  favours,  and  though 
increasingly  absorbed  by  the  demands  of 
town  life  she  treated  her  new  friend  with 
the  same  affectionate  frankness,  and  Un- 
dine was  given  frequent  opportunities  to 
enlarge  her  Parisian  acquaintance,  not 
only  in  the  Princess's  intimate  circle  but 
in  the  majestic  drawing-rooms  of  the 
Hotel  de  Dordogne.  Now,  however, 
there  was  a  perceptible  decline  in  these 
signs  of  hospitality,  and  Undine,  on  call- 
ing one  day  on  the  Duchess,  became  sud- 
denly aware  that  her  appearance  sent  a 
distinct  flutter  of  discomfort  through  the 
circle  about  her  hostess's  chair.  Two  or 
three  of  the  ladies  present  looked  away 
from  the  new-comer  and  at  each  other, 
and  several  of  them  seemed  spontaneous- 
ly to  encircle  without  approaching  her, 
while  another — grey-haired,  elderly  and 
slightly  frightened — with  an  ''Adieu,  ma 
bonne  tante"  to  the  Duchess,  was  hastily 
aided  in  her  retreat  down  the  long  line  of 
old  gilded  rooms. 

The  incident  was  too  mute  and  rapid  to 
have  been  noticeable  had  it  not  been  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  Duchess's  resuming  her  con- 
versation with  the  ladies  nearest  her  as 
though  Undine  had  just  gone  out  of  the 
room  instead  of  entering  it.  The  feeling 
of  having  been  thus  rendered  invisible 
filled  Undine  with  a  vehement  desire  to 
make  herself  seen,  and  an  equally  strong 
sense  that  all  attempts  to  do  so  would  be 
vain;  and  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  she 
issued  from  the  portals  of  the  Hotel  de 
Dordogne  it  was  with  the  fixed  resolve 
not  to  enter  them  again  till  she  had  had 
an  explanation  with  the  Princess. 

She  was  spared  the  trouble  of  seeking 
one  by  the  arrival,  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, of  Madame  de  Trezac,  who,  entering 
almost  with  the  breakfast  tray,  mysteri- 
ously asked  to  be  allowed  to  communicate 
something  of  importance. 

"You'll  understand,  I  know,  the  Prin- 
cess's not  coming  herself — "  Madame  de 
Trezac  began,  sitting  up  very  straight 
on  the  edge  of  the  armchair  over  which 
her  hostess's  lace  dressing-gown  hung. 

"If  there's  anything  she  wants  to  say 
to  me,  I  don't,"  Undine  answered,  throw- 
ing her  head  back  against  her  rosy  pil- 
lows, and  reflecting  compassionately  that 
the  face  opposite  her  was  just  the  colour 
of  the  cafe  an  la  it  she  was  pouring  out. 

"There  are  things  that  are  .  .  .  that 
might  seem  too  pointed  ...  if  one  said 
them  one's  self,"  Madame  de  Trezac  con- 
tinued. "Our  dear  Lili's  so  good-nat- 
ured .  .  .  she  so  hates  to  do  anything  un- 
friendly; but  naturally  she  thinks  first  of 
her  mother.  .  ." 

"  Her  mother?  What's  the  matter  with 
her  mother?" 

"I  told  her  I  knew  you  didn't  under- 
stand. I  was  sure  you'd  take  it  in  good 
part.  .  ." 

Undine  raised  herself  on  her  elbow. 
"What  did  Lili  tell  you  to  tell  me?" 

"Oh,  not  to  tell  you  .  .  .  simply  to  ask 
if,  just  for  the  present,  you'd  mind  avoid- 
ing the  Duchess's  Thursdays  .  .  .  calling 
on  any  other  day,  that  is." 

"  Any  other  day?  She's  not  at  home  on 
any  other.  Do  you  mean  she  doesn't  want 
me  to  call?" 

"Well — not  while  the  Marquise  de 
Chelles  is  in  Paris.  She's  the  Duchess's 
favourite  niece — and  of  course  they  all 
hang  together.  That  kind  of  family  feel- 
ing is  something  you  naturally  don't " 
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Undine  was  dazed  by  a  sudden  glimpse 
of  hidden  intricacies. 

"That  was  Raymond  de  Chelles's 
mother  I  saw  there  yesterday?  The  one 
they  hurried  out  when  I  came  in?" 

"It  seems  she  was  very  much  upset. 
She  somehow  heard  your  name." 

"Why  shouldn't  she  have  heard  my 
name?  And  why  in  the  world  should  it 
upset  her?" 

Madame  de  Trezac  heaved  a  hesitat- 
ing sigh.  "Isn't  it  better  to  be  quite 
frank?  She  thinks  she  has  reason  to  feel 
badly— they  all  do." 

"  To  feel  badly?  Because  her  son  wants 
to  marr>'  me?" 

"Of  course  they  know  that's  impos- 
sible." Madame  de  Trezac  smiled  com- 
passionately. "But  they're  afraid  of 
your  spoiling  his  other  chances." 

Undine  paused  a  moment  before  an- 
swering. "It  won't  be  impossible  when 
my  marriage  is  annulled,"  she  then  said. 

The  effect  of  this  statement  was  less 
electrifying  than  she  had  hoped.  Her  vis- 
itor simply  broke  into  a  laugh.  "My 
dear   child!      Your   marriage   annulled? 


effect  she  produced.  Madame  de  Trezac, 
with  a  murmured  "Oh,"  sat  gazing  before 
her  as  if  she  had  lost  the  thread  of  her  ar- 
gument; and  it  was  only  after  a  consider- 
able interval  that  she  recovered  it  suffi- 
ciently to  exclaim:  "They'll  never  hear 
of  it — absolutely  never!" 

"But  they  can't  prevent  it,  can  they?" 

"They  can  prevent  its  being  of  any 
use  to  you." 

"I  see,"  Undine  murmured  under- 
standingly. 

She  knew  the  tone  she  had  taken  was 
virtually  a  declaration  of  war;  but  she 
was  in  a  mood  when  the  act  of  defiance, 
apart  from  its  strategic  value,  was  a  satis- 
faction in  itself.  Moreover,  if  she  could 
not  gain  her  end  without  a  fight  it  was 
better  that  the  battle  should  be  engaged 
while  her  suitor's  ardour  was  at  its  height. 
To  provoke  immediate  hostilities  she 
sent  for  him  the  same  afternoon,  and  re- 
lated, quietly  and  without  comment,  the 
incident  of  her  \'iijit  to  the  Duchess,  and 
the  mission  with  which  Madame  de  Tre- 
zac had  been  subsequently  charged.  In 
the  circumstances,  she  went  on  to  e.xplain 


Who  can  have  put  such  a  mad  idea  into    to  him,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  that 


your  head?" 

Undine's  gaze  followed  the  pattern  she 
was  tracing  with  a  lustrous  nail  on  her 
embroidered  bedspread.  * '  Raymond  him- 
self," she  let  fall. 

This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  the 


she  should  continue  to  receive  his  visits; 
and  she  met  his  wrathful  comments  on 
his  relatives  by  the  gently  but  lirmly  ex- 
pressed resolve  not  to  be  the  cause  of 
any  disagreement  between  himself  and 
his  family. 


(To  be  continued.) 


IN    THE    HOSPITAL 

By    Arthur    Guiterman 

Because  on  the  branch  that  is  tapping  my  pane 

A  sun-wakened  leaf-bud,  uncurled, 
Is  bursting  its  rusty  brown  sheathing  in  twain, 

I  know  there  is  Spring  in  the  world. 

Because  through  the  sky-patch  whose  azure  and  white 

My  window  frames  all  the  day  long 
A  yellow-bird  dips  for  an  instant  of  flight, 

I  know  there  is  Song. 

Because  even  here  in  this  Mansion  of  Woe 
Where  creep  the  dull  hours,  leaden-shod. 

Compassion  and  Tenderness  aid  me,  I  know 
There  is  God. 


Juliaca. 


ACROSS  TITICACA,  WITH  A  GLIMPSE 
.    ,  OF  BOLIVIA 

By    Ernest    Peixotto 

Illustrations    by    the    Author 


A  LL  the  afternoon,  on  our  return  jour- 
/A  ney  from  Cuzco,  we  had  been  speed- 
ing through  the  dreary  plains  of  the 
Kollasuyu,  or  country  of  the  CoUao,  the 
great  basin  that  slopes  gently  downward 
from  the  mountains  on  every  hand  to  form 
the  cup  that  holds  the  waters  of  Titicaca. 
Even  at  this  great  altitude  (for  we  were 
more  than  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea)  flamingoes  stood  rosy  in  the  pools, 
and  yellow  daisies  carpeted  the  tracks. 
As  we  approached  the  lake,  the  clouds 
were  gathering,  and  by  the  time  Juliaca's 
church  gleamed  white  against  its  back- 
ground hills  giant  cumuli  were  piling  into 
the  heavens,  threatening  a  downpour  at 
any  moment. 

Darkness  was  creeping  on.    The  express 
from  the  coast  came  snorting  into  the  sta- 


tion; our  car  was  switched  on  to  its  rear 
end  and  again  we  started  off  in  the  night. 

In  about  an  hour  we  made  the  lights 
of  Puno  and  in  a  few  moments  drew  up 
alongside  the  dock.  The  lake  superin- 
tendent came  into  our  coach  followed  by 
three  Indians,  who  took  up  our  luggage. 
He  also  brought  with  him  the  captain  of 
the  Coya,  the  steamer  that  was  to  take  us 
over  to  Guaqui.  At  no  other  spot  upon 
this  globe  can  you  have  a  like  experience : 
an  all-night  voyage  on  a  700-ton  steamer 
(the  Inca,  her  mate,  is  900-ton  register) 
across  a  great  body  of  water  hung  two 
miles  or  more  above  the  sea. 

We  watched  the  preparations  for  de- 
parture with  lively  interest.  Directly  be- 
low us,  upon  the  forward  deck,  among  half- 
breeds  and  Indians  and  crates  marked 
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pavos  and  patos  (ducks  and  chickens  for 
the  La  Paz  market),  the  Bolivian  mails 
lay  ])iled.  What  distant  pictures  their 
well-worn  sacks  evoked — the  red-and- 
yellow  bags  that  carry  the  Correos  de  Es- 
pana  from  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  min- 
gled with  those  barred  with  blue  that  con- 
tained our  own  American  mails,  and  with 
other  stout  canvases  marked  "  Postes  de 
France  "  or  "  London  to  La  Paz  via  Mol- 
lendo." 

From  the  bridge  overhead  our  British 
captain  gave  his  orders  to  cast  off  the 
lines.  The  steamer  swung  about  and  we 
started  out  into  the  night.  The  moon, 
hitherto  hidden  in  filmy  clouds,  now  a.p- 
peared  dramatically  to  light  our  pathway 
and  sparkle  upon  the  rippling  water.  The 
search-light  flashed  from  side  to  side,  bring- 
ing out  in  turn  the  red  buoys  that  mark 
the  channel,  or  the  tufts  of  grass  and  reeds 
that  clothe  the  long  spits  running  out  into 
the  lake. 

Thus  we  cautiously  felt  our  way  until 
the  channel  widened,  the  search-light  went 
out,  and  the  quickened  thud  of  the  pro- 
peller told  us  we  were  in  open  water. 

The  hills,  indigo  in  their  blue-blackness, 
began  to  recede  and  gradually  left  us 
alone.  The  clouds  drew  aside  their  cur- 
tains and  the  stars — so  close,  so  bright, 
so  numberless  in  this  rarefied  air — seemed 
to  twinkle  as  they  had  never  twinkled  be- 
fore. And,  as  my  eye  singled  out  Venus, 
I  thought  of  the  Incas  and  their  rever- 
ence for  the  stars,  especially  "Chasca," 
this  star  of  the  "long  and  curling  locks," 
that  they  honored  as  the  special  page  of 
the  sun,  sometimes  preceding,  then  again 
following,  its  master. 

We  could  scarcely  make  up  our  mind 
to  go  below,  yet  the  night  air  was  chill, 
and  our  cabin  snug — a  spacious  saloon 
with  three  beds  and  an  extra  couch,  a  I'Es- 
pagnole,  for  a  servant  in  the  toilet  room. 

Late  in  the  night  we  heard  the  rain  pat- 
tering on  the  deck  above  us,  and  in  the 
morning,  when  we  awoke  at  daybreak,  it 
was  still  showering.  No  land  was  in  sight, 
only  the  gray  waters  of  the  lake  stretching 
off  to  meet  the  low-lying  clouds.  But 
with  sunrise  the  mists  lifted,  gathered 
themselves  together,  and  slowly  disclosed, 
along  the  water's  edge,  strips  of  land  to 
the  right — the  faint  forms  of  islands,  the 
sacred  islands  of  the  lake,  Titicaca  or  Inti- 


Karka,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  Coati, 
sacred  to  the  moon,  in  the  very  spot  where 
the  founders  of  the  Inca  Empire,  Manco 
Capac  and  his  sister-wife,  according  to 
legend,  rose  from  the  waters  of  the  lake  to 
elevate  humanity  from  its  barbarism. 

Upon  Coati,  the  ruins  of  the  convent  of 
the  Virgins  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  still 
exist  in  good  preservation,  but  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  they  are  difficult  of 
access,  the  regular  steamers  making  no 
stops  at  the  islands. 

As  our  bow  silently  ploughed  its  way 
through  the  still  waters,  the. shores  drew 
nearer,  the  long  peninsula  of  Copacabana, 
a  revered  pilgrim  shrine  of  the  Indians, 
almost  blocking  the  passage  to  the  south 
end  of  the  lake.  We  entered  the  Straits  of 
Tiquino,  whose  stony  hillsides,  terraced 
with  vineyards,  reminded  us  of  the  Rhine 
country.  Little  groups  of  thatched  mud 
huts  and  pottery-roofed  houses,  humble 
homes  of  these  primitive  lacustrian  peo- 
ples, lay  scattered  in  the  fields  or  huddled 
about  a  pointed  belfry. 

As  we  proceeded  through  the  narrows, 
the  clouds  began  to  break  and  the  sun  to 
take  possession  of  this,  his  own  special 
lake.  And  what  a  glory  he  made  of  it! 
By  the  time  we  emerged  from  the  straits, 
Titicaca's  waters,  hitherto  gray,  sparkled 
with  a  million  diamonds  and,  as  the  patches 
of  bright  sky  grew  larger,  caught  azure 
reflections  until  they  stretched  blue,  pure 
and  radiant,  off  to  the  far-distant  hills. 

Once  or  twice  we  passed  a  balsa,  glid- 
ing quietly  before  the  morning  breeze — a 
frail  boat  of  reeds,  like  those  we  had  seen 
on  the  coast,  though  here  upon  Titicaca 
even  their  sails  are  made  of  reeds,  like 
those  of  the  children  of  Pharaoh. 

The  shore-lines,  broken,  complicated 
with  numerous  islands  and  inlets,  head- 
lands and  terraced  hills,  presented  every 
variety  of  color  as  the  fleecy  cloud-shad- 
ows mottled  their  surfaces,  rosy  or  gray, 
purple  or  violet,  and  in  the  distance  the 
indigo  mountains  of  the  Royal  Cordillera 
reflected  themselves  in  the  still  waters. 
Despite  the  rarity  and  purity  of  this  won- 
derful air,  Sorata,  king  of  peaks,  remained 
invisible  that  morning,  hiding  his  head  in 
a  wreath  of  clouds,  but  upon  our  return 
journey  he  showed  his  elusive  summit  far 
away  to  the  eastward,  the  third  highest 
peak  upon  the  globe. 
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The  sky  was  an  unbroken  vault  of  blue  ler  as  Squier  calls  them  the  "most  enig- 

when  we  reached  Guaqui.    A  battalion  of  matical  upon  the  continent,"  what  guess 

infantry',  out  for  mana'U\res,  was  loung-  may  a  mere  searcher  for  the  i)ictures()ue 

ing  upon  the  wharf,  and  their  neat  uni-  dare  hazard?    Old  they  are  certainly,  of  a 

forms,  on  the  German  pattern,  reminded  date  far  preceding  the  Inca  period;  but 
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us  that  we  had  left  Peru  and  crossed  the 
border  to  Bolivia.  A  handsome  young 
Englishman  came  aboard  to  meet  us,  the 
superintendent  of  the  railway. 

The  same  mighty  arm  that  had  smoothed 
our  journey  thus  far,  had  reached  e\en 
across  the  lake,  and,  by  its  ministration,  a 
special  car  was  waiting  to  take  us  on  to 
La  Paz.  It  had  further  been  kindly  ar- 
ranged that  an  engine  should  take  this 
car  immediately  to  Tiahuanaco,  leaving  it 
there  until  the  late  afternoon  passenger 
picked  it  up. 

The  road  lay  across  a  bleak  pampa  of 
the  CoUao.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or 
so  we  stopped  at  an  isolated  station. 

Few  traces  of  the  famous  ruins  of  Tia- 
huanaco appear  at  first  sight,  but  upon 
walking  about  one  is  amazed  at  their 
great  extent.  Baftiing  indeed  they  remain. 
Even  the  most  xWid  effort  of  the  imag- 
ination can  do  little  toward  reconstruct- 
ing them.  And  if  a  learned  man  like 
Humboldt  dare  not  venture  to  fathom 
their  mysteries,  and  such  a  ripened  travel- 
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what  they  were,  where  and  by  whom 
quarried,  and  how  transported  to  their 
present  situation — one  monolith  is  esti- 
mated to  weigh  se\'en  hundred  tons — all 
these  are  matters  of  pure  conjecture. 

Did  a  member  of  some  Toltec  band  that 
wandered  southward  carve  the  curious 
figure  that  I  have  sketched,  so  strangely 
like  those  in  Central  America,  or  was  the 
stone-cutter  a  native  of  these  Andean 
table-lands,  some  artisan  working  out  his 
own  idea  of  art  expression?  An  Aymara 
tradition  declares  that  these  sculptured 
images  are  the  original  inhabitants  turned 
to  stone  for  their  wickedness  by  Tunupa, 
who  was  unable  to  reform  them.  The 
Aymaras,  who,  apparently,  are  oldest  of 
the  American  peoples,  ha\'e  a  curious  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  as- 
serts that,  in  the  beginning,  Khunu,  arch- 
enemy of  man  and  cause  of  all  his  troubles, 
froze  the  earth  and  by  continued  drought 
converted  fertile  plains  into  sterile  des- 
erts, depri\'ing  man  of  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  his  existence  and  reducing  him  to 
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the  level  of  the  lower  animals.  But  Pacha- 
camac,  creator  of  the  world,  supreme  spirit 
and  regulator  of  the  universe,  took  j)ity 
upon  the  unfortunate  human  beings,  and 
restored  all  that  Khunu  had  destroyed. 
Khunu's  anger,  however,  was  again  un- 
chained, and  he  sent  a  deluge  and  plunged 
the  earth  into  utter  darkness. 

'I'he  prayers  of  the  people  were  heeded 
and  answered  by  Inti,  the  sun-god,  who 
rose  from  Titicaca,  his  special  shrine,  to 
bathe  the  earth  with  warmth  and  light. 
His  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  Ticci- 
huiracocha,  who  came  among  mankind 
to  help  them,  performing  miracles  as  he 
went,  smoothing  down  the  mountains,  lift- 
ing up  the  deep  abysses,  causing  crystal 
waters  to  gush  from  the  rocks  and,  above 
all,  instilling  in  the  human  heart  senti- 
ments of  piety,  order,  and  industry.  Re- 
alizing that  gold  and  siher  were  the  fount 
of  all  corruption,  he  hid  them  in  the  depths 
of  the  most  inaccessible  regions  or  in  the 
flanks  of  lofty  mountains,  and  by  his  ef- 
forts and  those  of  Tunupa,  who  followed 
him,  mankind  was  restored  to  happiness 
and  i)rogress. 

Such  is  the  Aymara's  crude  account  of 
the  creation — a  sort  of  geological  allegory, 
Khunu  representing  the  Glacial  period, 
Pachacamac  the  restoring  forces  of  nature, 
and  Ticcihuiracocha  the  changes  of  the 
tertiary  period. 

We  spent  some  hours  wondering  at  the 
mighty  stones  fashioned  by  these  Indians; 
at  their  well-cut  angles,  their  hints  of 
sculpture  and  ornament;  the  nicety  of 
their  joints;  the  ?ize  of  their  megaliths, 
and  the  strange  crude  carvings  in  the  mu- 
seum. One  quadrangular  building  would 
seem  by  its  extent  to  have  been  a  royal 
residence;  there  is  a  flight  of  monolithic 
steps,  and  there  are  underground  passages, 
well-preserved  doorways,  and  queer  up- 
right stones  that  resemble  Alaskan  totem 
poles.  We  enjoyed,  too,  a  walk  through 
the  little  modern  town,  some  of  whose 
houses  are  built  of  these  same  pre-Inca 
stones,  and  whose  church  portal  is  flanked 
by  curious  heads  unearthed  in  the  ruins. 

The  ride  on  to  La  Paz  continues  across 
a  bleak  level  plateau.  Half-wild  cattle 
and  groups  of  mules  stampede  at  the 
train's  approach.  Indian  women,  dressed 
in  crude  colors,  work  in  the  fields  of  qui- 
noa,  the  only  grain  that  grows  upon  these 


wind-swept  punas.  Aymaras  in  black  or 
red  ponchos,  silent,  aloof,  wait  at  the  sta- 
tions. 

If  the  Quichua  Indian  is  sad,  the  Ay- 
mara  is  even  sadder  still,  a  look  of  con- 
centrated melancholy  resting  ever  upon 
his  features.  Unsocial ,  gloomy,  whole  fam- 
ilies live  together  with  scarcely,  it  would 
seem,  a  spoken  word  or  a  look  of  affection 
e.xchanged  between  (hem. 

By  many  this  habitual  sadness  is  at- 
tributed to  their  excessive  use  of  coca. 
And  certainly  no  Aymara  is  ever  seen 
without  his  chuspa  or  bag  that  contains 
this,  his  favorite  drug,  the  delight,  the  sup- 
port, and  to  some  extent  the  necessity,  of 
his  life.  I  found  it  interesting  to  watch  an 
Indian  prepare  to  chew.  First  he  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  as  possible,  for  it 
seems  that,  as  in  the  case  of  opium,  cjuiet 
and  repose  are  essential  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  drug.  Then  he  takes  his 
chuspa  between  his  knees,  and  slowly,  one 
by  one,  extracts  the  j)ale-green  leaves,  roll- 
ing them  carefully  to  form  a  ball,  which 
he  chews  until  it  ceases  to  emit  its  juice. 
Three  or  four  times  a  day  he  repeats  this 
operation,  the  only  pleasure  of  his  other- 
wise monotonous  existence. 

The  efifects  of  coca  are  varied.  Taken 
to  excess  it  is  a  terrible  vice.  Taken  in 
moderation  it  imparts  strange  powers  of 
endurance.  For  example,  because  of  its 
anaesthetic  effect  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  it  deadens  the  pangs 
of  hunger  to  such  an  extent  that  Indians 
under  its  influence  have  been  known  to 
work  for  three  days  without  food  or  other 
nourishment  of  any  kind.  It  seems  also 
to  lessen  the  fatigue  of  their  long  journeys 
afoot  and  give  them  strength  to  combat 
the  effects  of  high  altitudes. 

Though  known  to  Europeans  but  recent- 
ly, the  properties  of  the  coca  leaf,  from 
which  we  make  cocaine,  have  long  been  ap- 
preciated by  the  Andean  Indians.  To  the 
Incas  coca  was  sacred,  mystic.  The  priests 
chewed  it  during  the  religious  ceremonies; 
it  was  burnt  like  incense  before  the  shrines 
of  the  gods,  and  handfuls  of  it  were  thrown 
during  sacrifice.  Its  leaves  were  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  dead  to  insure  their 
favorable  reception  in  the  next  world,  a 
custom  that  persists  even  to-day.  And  in 
the  mines  the  Indian  workmen  still  throw 
it  upon   the   veins   of  ore,   believing   it 
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to  soften  the  metal  and  render  it  easier 
to  work. 

The  sun's  intensity  had  gathered  up 
the  clouds  once  more,  and  off  to  the  west- 
ward long  curtains  of  rain  obscured  the 
distance.  At  Viacha,  a  village  fete  was  in 
progress.  A  band  was  playing  over  by 
the  public-house,  the  church  was  dressed 
with  flags  and  green  boughs,  and  about 
the  station  a  large  crowd  was  assembled.  A 


train,  bound  southward  for  Oruro  and  the 
long  dreary  journey  down  to  Antofagasta, 
at  present  the  only  other  means  of  com- 
munication between  La  Paz  and  the  coast, 
stood  on  the  track  ne.xt  us.  Two  of  its 
coaches  were  hlled  with  soldiers  in  charge 
of  German  officers,  whose  Teuton  faces 
and  familiar  gray  uniforms  and  cloaks 
looked  strangely  out  of  place  in  these 
mountain  solitudes. 
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As  we  left  the  station  the  ji;reat  storm  and,  to  add  the  necessary  touch  to  the 

clouds  that  had  been  gathcrinj^  about  the  forejj;round,  at  one  point  two  cholos  on 

mountains  shifted  a  little,  drifting;  just  li^ht-brown  mules  with  white  feet  came 

enough  to  disclose  the  icy  summits  and  galloping  along  wrapped  in  magenta  pon- 
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snowy  peaks  of  two  of  America's  greatest 
mountains,  Illimani  and  Huayna  Potosi. 
So  sudden  was  their  apparition,  so  amaz- 
ing the  grandeur  of  their  structure,  so  ex- 
tensive their  wilderness  of  snow%  that  our 
eyes  never  left  them  as  we  continued  to 
approach  them,  appearing  first  on  one 
side  of  the  train,  then  upon  the  other. 
Their  slopes  below  the  snow-line  were  of 
an  intense  blackish  blue  that  formed  a 
dense,  rich  background  to  the  landscape, 


chos  with  yellow  borders — a  scheme  of 
color  daring  yet  stunning  and  worthy  of 
Zuloaga's  brush. 

We  knew  that  now  we  must  be  ap- 
proaching La  Paz,  yet  no  hint  of  a  city  lay 
in  the  stony  fields  of  this  level  plateau, 
stretching  apparently  unbroken  to  the 
Royal  Cordillera  upon  the  one  hand  and- 
to  an  unlimited  distance  upon  the  other. 
Long  trains  of  little  donkeys,  heavily  la- 
den, watched  by  their  arrieros,  and  great 
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majadas  of  llamas,  each  carrying  its  hun- 
dred-pound load,  were  coming  from  every 
direction  across  the  plains,  and  all  were 
trending  toward  a  certain  focal  point 
.ahead  of  us.    But  where  could  the  city  be? 

The  train  whistled  as  it  rounded  a  long 
curve,  and  suddenly,  without  warning,  at 
the  side  of  the  track  a  great  chasm  opened, 
coming  with  such  abruptness,  so  unex- 
pectedly, that,  breathless, we  grasped  some 
firm  object  for  support. 

At  its  far  extremity   lUimani,   lightly 


wreathed  with  clouds,  raised  its  glorious 
summit,  gleaming  in  all  the  splendor  of 
its  dazzling  snow-fields.  To  the  left 
Huayna  Potosi  spread  its  glittering  peaks 
and,  cut  into  the  flanks  of  these  two  giants 
of  the  Andes,  seamed  and  scarred  by 
glacial  torrents,  deeply  eroded,  mined  by 
cataracts  and  rivers,  this  profound  valley 
has  been  excavated  by  the  primeval 
forces  of  nature.  At  its  bottom,  far  below 
us,  fifteen  hundred  feet  or  more,  lay  the 
city  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace,  La  Paz,  from 
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whose  slate  roofs  and  towers  a  pale-blue 
\  ai)or  seemed  to  emanate  as  if  it  were  offer- 
ing incense  at  the  shrine  of  some  great 
god.  And  fittingly,  for  were  not  these  two 
mountains,  lUimuni  and  Huayna  Potosi, 
the  Indian's  Olympus,  the  abode  of  his 
chief  deities! 

Along  the  precij)itous  walls  of  this  abyss, 
white  fillets  of  road  cut 
zig-zags  and  loops,  along 
which  we  could  make 
out  the  donkey  trains 
and  llamas  with  their 
horsemen  and  drivers 
crawling  slowly  down- 
ward like  strings  of  ants. 

Our  steam-driven  en- 
gine was  now  changed 
to  one  run  by  electricity, 
and  our  train  plunged 
over  the  brink.  The  up- 
per plains  vanished. 
Steep  walls  gradually 
rose  about  us.  The 
houses  of  the  city  at  each 
turn  lifted  themseh'es 
nearer,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  we  were  at  the 
station  of  the  Bolivian 
capital. 

Viewed  from  the  rim 
at  the  Alto,  LaPaz  looks 
flat.  Upon  closer  ac- 
quaintance, however,  it 
proves  to  be  one  of  the 
hilliest  cities  that  you 
can  find,  clinging  as  it 
does  to  the  slop'es  upon 
both  banks  of  the  Chu- 
quiapu,  the  river,  or 
rather  the  torrent,  that 
tears  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley.  Its  steep  streets  plunge 
down  one  hill  only  to  ascend  another,  and 
in  this  altitude  you  constantly  find  your- 
selves pausing  for  breath.  But  the  bright 
colors  and  gay  architecture  of  the  houses, 
the  rather  modern  aspect  of  the  clean,  well- 
paved  thoroughfares,  make  the  city  at- 
tractive to  a  degree,  though  it  lacks  the 
fine  monuments  and  reHcs  of  the  past 
that  one  finds  in  the  Peruvian  cities. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
there  are  no  old  palaces  or  churches.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  important  build- 
ings several  centuries  old,  for  La  Paz  was 
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founded  away  back  in  1549,  and  called 
"The  City  of  Peace,"  to  commemorate 
the  reconciliation  between  Almagro  and 
Gonzalo  Pizarro.  How  any  man  had  the 
courage  to  select  this  site  is  quite  beyond 
one's  powers  of  comprehension,  yet  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice  is  apparent,  pro- 
tected as  the  city  is  by  the  walls  of  its 
great  chasm  against  the 
bitter  winds  and  storms 
that  sweep  this  moun- 
tain world. 

The  principal  hotel, 
installed  in  an  extensive 
old  palace  surrounding 
two  fine  stone  courts, 
ov^erlooks  one  corner  of 
the  Plaza  Mayor  that 
forms  the  heart  of  the 
city,  the  centre  of  its 
activities.  It  is  planted 
with  pretty  flower-beds 
and  trees,  semi-tropical 
in  character,  and  dec- 
orated with  a  central 
monument.  Fronting 
upon  it  are  the  hand- 
some government  build- 
ings, a  fresh  new  cafe 
and  club,  the  unfinished 
cathedral,  begun  when 
the  mines  of  Potosi  were 
at  the  height  of  their 
activity,  and  the  presi- 
dent's palace,  where  a 
group  of  soldiers  mount 
guard  in  smart  uniforms 
and  bright  steel  helmets. 
In  it,  too,  stand  the  car- 
riages, open  vehicles, 
each  drawn  by  four 
horses,  which  fact  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  steepness  of 
the  streets.  Few  carts  are  ever  seen,  but 
pack-trains  pass  one  constantly.  Some- 
times these  are  composed  of  big  mules, 
laden  with  tin  and  ore  from  the  great 
deposits  of  Huayna  Potosi,  headed  by  a 
bell-horse  with  red  head-dress  and  gay 
pompons,  and  followed  by  the  arrieros, 
well  mounted,  watchful,  shouting  to  their 
beasts,  now  in  terms  of  endearment,  then 
again  in  curses.  Next,  perhaps,  will  come 
a  fiock  of  llamas,  loaded  with  ice  from  the 
Sierra,  the  cold  water  trickling  over  their 
shaggy  coats,  or  a  long  string  of  sure- 
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footed  donkeys  carr^ang  wood,  or  fresh 
wheat  from  the  fields,  or  dried  sheep  from 
the  mountains,  or  loads  of  oil,  two  dozen 
bottles  on  either  side. 

Sometimes,  even,  these  pack-trains  con- 
sist of  men — also  true  beasts  of  burden — 
carrv'ing  incredible  loads.  I  saw,  for  in- 
stance, a  family  moving,  every  household 
article — beds,  tables,  wardrobes,  lounges 
• — carried  on  human  backs  up  the  steep 
streets,  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea!   Even  pianos  are  thus  moved,  slung 


on  rawhide  ropes  between  six  bearers. 
And  again  one  asks  one's  self,  is  it  the  coca 
that  gives  them  the  heart  to  do  such  work? 
You  may  see  the  Indian  life  down  at 
the  market,  which,  oddly  enough,  re- 
minded us  in  several  ways  of  the  souks 
of  Tunis  with  its  pale-green  colonnades, 
through  which  glints  of  dazzling  sunshine 
filtered;  its  stalls  with  their  vendors  squat- 
ting cross-legged  upon  them,e\-en  the  type 
of  these  bejewelled  vendors  themselves, 
cholo  women  for  the  most  part. 
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Across  Titicaca,  witli   ;i  Cilimpse  of   Bolivia 


Of  all  the  tyi:)es  of  La  Paz,  these  stout 
cholilas  are  the  most  characteristic.  Be- 
cause of  the  decrease  of  the  Indian  race 
and  the  apathy  of  the  S])anish  whites,  who 
constitute  only  one-eij^hth  of  the  entire 
]K)i)uhition  of  the  country,  the  future  of 
lioHxia  rests  hirp;ely  U]K)n  these  half- 
l)ree(ls,  who,  cunning  and  shrewd  at  a  bar- 
gain, have  amassed  much  wealth. 

Their  women  afford  the  evidence  of  this 
pro.sperity.  Often  distinctly  handsome, 
their  clothing  is  spotless.      Upon   their 


heads  they  wear  quaint  little  felt  hats 
stiffened  and  chalked  as  white  as  snow. 
Their  dress,  usually  of  some  rich  material, 
is  coN'ered,  when  on  the  street,  by  a  great 
shawl  whose  long  silken  fringes  sweej) 
about  their  ankles  and  whose  folds  are 
held  in  jilace  by  a  handsome  pin  of  gold, 
usually  set  with  baroque  i)earls  or  emer- 
alds, from  which  dangles  a  jointed  fish, 
also  of  gold,  with  pearls  or  emeralds  for 
eyes.  Their  long  ear-rings  match  this  pin 
and  are  also  of  gold  and  precious  stones. 
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Types  at  ilie  market,  La  Paz. 


The  Obrajes,  where  the  Chuquiapu  thunders  along  in  its  mad  run  to  the  sea. — Page  87. 


When  they  bend  over  to  bargain  with 
the  seated  women,  they  disclose  their 
canary-colored,  high-heeled  shoes,  orna- 
mented with  tassels,  and  a  few  inches  of 
tight-drawn  creamy  stocking  veiled  by  the 
well-starched  laces  of  innumerable  petti- 
coats that  give  body  to  their  voluminous 
skirts. 

Petticoats  seem  to  be  the  great  luxury 
of  the  native  women  of  all  classes.  E\'en 
the  poor  Indians  wear  a  half-dozen.  When 
a  new  skirt  is  needed  it  is  added  on  the  out- 
side, those  underneath  remaining  just  as 
before.     As  they  choose  only  the  bright- 


est colors,  the  effect  of  these  multi-colored 
garments  worn  one  above  the  other  is  often 
startling  indeed. 

On  Sunday  mornings  the  market  spills 
over  into  all  the  adjoining  streets,  along 
whose  curb-stones  the  Indian  women 
squat  with  their  wares  S{:)read  out  upon 
the  ground  before  them.  And  what  a  de- 
bauch of  color  they  make,  brilliant  as  any 
tulip-beds  in  Holland  I  Red,  green,  m.a- 
genta,  purple,  blue,  crimson — all  the  col- 
ors of  a  post-impressionist — their  balloon- 
like skirts  go  ambling  along.  No  German 
aniline  dye  is  too  strong  for  them. 
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All  old  palace  cuurt-yard,  La  Paz. 


And  through  this  gaudy  throng  the 
creamy  spots  of  the  cholo  women  and  the 
black  manias  of  the  Spanish  ladies,  who 
understand  the  distinction  of  their  som- 
bre attire,  strike  the  necessary  accents. 

Down  by  San  Francisco — a  handsome 
church  of  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
with  a  remarkable  nave  and  vaulting — is 
another  market  where  the  Indians  buy 
their  clothes  and  the  homespun  cloths 
for  the  bags  and  saddle-blankets  of  their 
animals.  Little  stalls,  where  women  sell 
laces  and  bits  of  jewelry  and  sandals 
worked  with  velvet  applique,  stand  wedged 
between  the  buttresses  of  the  church,  and 
along  the  Calle  del  Mercado  near  by  are 
the  shops,  gay  with  color,  where  you  may 
purchase  bright  ponchos  and  pointed  caps 
knitted  in  intricate  designs.  In  them,  too, 
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you  may  often  see  men  from  the  Yungas, 
the  rich  tropical  valley  that  lies  below 
La  Paz,  and  the  principal  seat  of  its  coca 
cultivation — youths  whose  long  hair,  tied 
in  queues,  falls  about  their  shoulders,  and 
whose  gay-striped  ponchos  conceal  all  else 
but  their  sturdy,  bronzed  legs  bared  to 
the  knees. 

If  you  wish  to  see  the  Spanish  life,  you 
must  go,  some  afternoon,  across  the  bridge 
to  the  Alameda,  where  the  band  plays  two 
or  three  times  each  week,  and  where  the 
people  promenade  under  the  eucalypti 
along  a  broad  avenue  bordered  by  the  new 
villas  owned  by  the  wealthier  citizens  of 
La  Paz  and  by  the  members  of  the  diplo.- 
matic  corps.  To  judge  from  one  or  two 
we  visited,  these  homes  possess  every 
modern  comfort,  and  judging  from  the 
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conversation  that  wc  heard  within  them 
their  residents  indulge  in  most  of  the  st)cial 
pastimes  that  we  enjoy — teas,  theatre  j^ar- 
ties,  riding  clubs,  and  tennis  ckibs,  though 
the  high  altitude  is  rather  against  all  out- 
door sports. 

As  soon  as  you  leave  the  streets  of  the 
city,  in  any  direction,  you  are  at  once 
confronted  with  the  savage  aspect  of  the 
country  that  surrounds  it.  Forming  the 
continuation  of  each  steep  thoroughfare, 
as  it  were,  rise  the  cliffs  and  i)innacles,  col- 
ored by  mineral  ores,  of  this  forbidding 
valley. 

Ha\-ing  viewed  it  from  above  at  the 
Alto,  it  is  well  to  see  it  from  below  by 
walking  down  to  Obrajes,  where  the  Chu- 
quiapu  thunders  along  in  its  mad  run  to 
the  sea,  mining  its  way  deeper  and  ever 
deeper  into  its  stony  bed.  There  is  a 
well-founded  theory,  I  belie^•e,  that  this 
valley  of  La  Paz  was  at  one  time  the  bed 
of  the  great  river  that  drained  Titicaca, 
whose  only  outlet  nowadays  is  the  Desa- 
guadero,  that  leaves  the  lake  near  Guaqui, 
to  finally  sink  into  Oruro's  salty  plains. 
And  certainly  immense  volumes  of  water 
must  have  poured  down  these  gullies,  and 
still  do  for  that  matter,  a|  tef  thefrequent 
and  angr}^  rains.  a'-.\ 

As  you  descend,  the  floral  life  that  has 
been  so  entirely  absent  upon  the  high 
plateaus  begins  to  bloonv,d;gain.  Puq^le 
hipih  and  black-eyed  susans,  wild  roses 
and  calceolaria,  with  their  beautiful  slip- 
per-shaped flowers,  mingle  with  masses 
of  broom  and  geranium,  while  the  heads 
of  tall  pampas  grasses  nod  along  the  ri^•er- 
bank.  Pepper-trees  and  willows  shade  the 
occasional  dwellings. 


At  the  roadside  an  Indian  sits  making 
the  pastoral  reed-pipes  that  all  the  natives 
play,  and  the  syrinx,  also  of  reeds,  such 
as  the  great  god  Pan  played  in  Arcadia. 
Llamas  and  donkey-trains,  climbing  to 
the  cajiital,  stumble  up  the  rocky  road. 
High  above  hangs  the  Capilla,  a  chapel,  as 
its  name  implies,  to  which  we  climbed  an- 
other afternoon  to  enjoy  the  wonderful 
panorama  from  a  behedere  near  by,  that 
o\erhangs  a  chaos  of  valleys  and  moun- 
tains, chain  upon  chain,  culminating  in 
Illimani's  dazzling  peak  that  rears  its 
head  21,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Finally,  in  our  descent  we  reached  the 
public  square  at  Obrajes,  and  were  just 
admiring  the  gardens  that  seemed  quite 
tropical  in  their  exuberance  after  the 
rugged  i)lants  of  the  uj^per  plains,  when  a 
terrific  hail-storm  swept  upon  the  valley 
— thunder,  lightning,  and  torrents  of  rush- 
ing water. 

In  a  few  moments  all  the  country  was 
awash.  We  took  refuge  in  an  inn  close  by, 
whence  we  telephoned  to  a  friend  in  the 
city  to  send  down  a  cab.  A  long  wait, 
during  which  we  whiled  away  the  time 
by  watching  the  life  of  this  wayside  tav- 
ern, finally  brought  us  the  usual  four- 
horse  vehicle,  whose  leather  top  was  filled 
with  hail-stones  as  big  as  birds"  eggs. 

The  storm  had  abated,  howe\er,  as 
quickly  as  it  had  begun,  and  as  we  climbed 
upward  in  the  waning  light  the  clouds 
lifted;  the  crags  and  castellated  pinnacles 
grew  rosy;  a  shepherd's  lonely  flute,  as  in 
Beethoven's  "Pastorale,"  lifted  the  plain- 
ti\'e  voice  of  its  yaravi;  the  birds  resumed 
their  songs,  and  all  nature  seemed  to  give 
thanks  for  its  deliverance  from  the  storm. 
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Is  this  a  clinic,  then,  for  ailing  souls? 

A  shop  for  damaged  manhood's  skilled  repair? 
Life-saving  station  on  the  shores  of  Time 

To  save  Time's  shipwrecked  sailors  from  despair? 

Or  is  it  but  a  refuse-heap,  that  breeds 

Filth  and  disease  to  threaten  all  mankind? 

A  furnace  for  the  shreds  of  self-respect? 

A  slaughter-house  for  wounded  souls  and  blind? 
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He  stood  with  both  hands  on  the  rail  which  guarded  the  landslide,  and  looked  into  the  distance. — Page  i 
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I  Ll-r  STRATI  O  N  S      BY      F.      C.      YOJIN 


"  Who  cares  for  the  burden,  the  night,  and  the  rain 
And  the  long,  steep,  lonely  road  ? 
When  out  of  the  darkness  a  light  shines  plain, 
And  a  voice  calls  hail  and  a  friend  draws  rein 
With  a  hand  for  the  stubborn  load." 

E  strolled  across  the  road 
and  stood  with  both  hands 
on  the  rail  which  guarded 
the  landslide,  and  looked 
into  the  distance.  Below 
him, at  the  foot  of  the  land- 
slide and  rolling  to  the  river  and  lodged 
in  the  hollows  were  tin  cans  and  burnt- 
out  kettles  and  broken  china;  the  West- 
ern city  had  dumped  its  refuse  along 
this  way.  From  below,  untidy  children 
screamed  in  an  untidy  garden.  But  he 
did  not  hear  or  see  these  things. 

Back  of  him  a  woman  ran  down  a  path 
to  the  gate  which  he  had  left  swinging, 
and  latched  it  and  stood  a  moment  watch- 
ing him.  All  his  life  he  had  looked  into 
the  distance,  she  considered.  A  smile 
came,  for  the  woman  loved  him.  She  lin- 
gered, gazing  at  the  tall  figure  with  its 
air  of  distinction,  its  shabby  clothes.  A 
breeze  lifted  the  loose  hair,  and  she  knew, 
though  his  back  was  turned,  how  a  brown- 
gray  lock  had  blown  across  the  broad  fore- 
head, the  forehead  of  a  thinker,  a  dreamer. 
She  sighed.  The  wife  of  an  unsuccessful 
inventor  is  likely  to  sigh  often.  She  turned 
to  go  back,  but  a  little  lad  scrambled  sud- 
denly over  the  fence. 

"Letter,  Mrs.  Ellsworth,"  he  exploded. 
"Mother  says  come  s'afternoon.  ^lother 
says  postman  made  mistake."  He  was 
scrambling  back  in  the  same  second,  with 
consistent  suddenness. 

She  looked  at  the  letter,  saw  that  it  was 
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addressed  to  her  husband,  glanced  at  him, 
and  went  with  it  into  the  house. 

The  man,  unconscious,  still  stood  with 
those  glowing  eyes  miles  oflf  where  the 
river  widened  and  lawns  sloped  to  it  and 
large  houses  overlooked  it.  He  threw  back 
his  head  and  gazed  high  into  the  orange 
and  rosy  sky,  and  laughed. 

"Up  as  far  as  that  gold-edged  fellow 
— farther.  It  seems  queer  that  I'll  be 
swimming  there  before  long.  But  I  shall. 
And  my  aeroplane  won't  tip  over."  He 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and 
smiled  happily.  "I've  done  it;  just  to 
get  it  on  the  market  and  I'll  have  made 
good.  I'll  have  earned  my  place  in  the 
world.  And  a  fortune  for  Margaret  and 
Jack.  Her  drudgery  over.  Margaret,"  he 
repeated  half-aloud;  and  again:  "Mar- 
garet." Then  a  cloud  drowned  the  bright- 
ness from  his  face.  "  If  I  could  get  money 
for  the  model,"  he  spoke  aloud.  "The 
thing  is  so  sure.  It's  a  hideous  joke  not  to 
have  a  thousand  or  two  now." 

His  mind,  working  this  way  and  that 
trying  to  fmd  a  solution  for  the  problem, 
his  thought  travelling  along  all  possible 
ways,  came  shortly  on  another  thought, 
stirring  sorely  at  a  touch. 

"The  fellows,"  he  murmured.  "A  lot 
of  them  have  money."  He  drew  his  hand 
sharply  from  his  pocket  and  thumped  on 
the  rail.  His  dreamy  eyes  flashed.  "Not 
if  I  starve,"  he  cried.  "  Never  that.  I 
won't  poison  the  memory  of  college  days. 
I've  got  my  place  among  them  yet;  they 
don't  know;  nobody  knows." 

He  dived  into  a  coat-pocket,  and  brought 
out  a  letter.  Looking  over  his  shoulder 
one  might  have  read  that  the  class  of  such 
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a  year  of  Yale  University  would  hold  its 
thirtieth  reunion  three  months  from  the 
date;  that  it  was  hoped  that  John  Ells- 
worth of  this  class  would  be  present;  that 
he  was  requested  to  let  the  class  secretary 
know.  Signed  with  a  name  which  brcie^ht 
to  the  man's  lips  a  half-laugh. 

"Little  old  Saint  Peter,"  he  murmured. 

With  that  his  face  was  grim.  Peter 
Price  had  sent  a  letter  with  the  formal 
notice;  a  friendly,  easy  letter,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  all  of  the  "boys"  would 
bring  to  Alma  Mater  this  June  some  sim- 
ple gifts  of  the  years.  Such  gifts  as  suc- 
cess and  good  spirits  and  manly  work  well 
done;  money  to  enrich  Yale  perhaps;  per- 
haps big  lads  to  carry  on  her  banner;  per- 
haps honored  names  for  her  roll  of  fame. 
The  man's  head  bent  farther  over  the 
fiimsy  rail.  He  caught  at  it  again  with 
both  hands.  He  stared,  not  away  now  at 
the  gleaming,  darkening  river,  but  at  the 
rubbish — broken  pottery,  old  chair  legs, 
things  whose  day  was  done.  His  day  was 
done;  he  was  fifty-two,  and  had  not  made 
good;  he  was  a  failure.  They  had  expect- 
ed great  things  of  him;  he  was  to  have 
been  a  Newton,  an  Edison.  He  was  to 
have  made  the  class  illustrious;  they  had 
said  it,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder  in 
generous  boy  fashion,  that  last  day  in 
New  Haven  almost  thirty  years  ago.  He 
remembered  well  how,  a  dozen  boys,  they 
had  stood  together  on  the  campus,  under 
the  elms,  very  tender-hearted  over  each 
other  at  this  parting  of  the  ways,  very 
shame-faced  at  their  unaccustomed  soft- 
ness. Jimmy  Pendleton,  his  chum,  with 
an  arm  stretched  to  Ellsworth's  shoulder — 
for  Jimmy  was  short  and  chubby — had  fal- 
len into  prophecy. 

"We're  all  great  men,  that's  sure,  but 
it's  Johnny  who's  going  to  be  our  crown 
of  glory.  He's  going  to  invent  things. 
Flying-machines  will  be  play.  You  lis- 
ten while  I  tell  you  that  this  class  will  be 
known  as  the  class  of  John  Ellsworth." 
And  the  others  had  growled  assent  in 
deep,  friendly  young  voices,  while  Ells- 
worth called  them  all  "darn  fools,"  with 
love  and  gratitude  bursting  his  ribs.  He 
had  felt  fairly  sure  that  Jimmy  was  right. 

"  Apollo,  too,"  Jimmy  went  on,  for  Ells- 
worth had  been  voted  the  "best-looking 
man."  "And  our  best  singster.  I'm  no 
inventor,   and  I  can't  sing,   and  some- 


thing tells  me  I'm  no  beauty  cither,"  and 
he  rumpled  his  shoe-brush  black  hair  sor- 
rowfully. 

Again  the  group  agreed  cordially. 
"  You  sure  are  not,  my  son,"  Peter  Price 
had  spoken.  "  You're  neither  inspired  nor 
beautiful,  so's  you'd  notice  it,  but  don't 
worry,  you  may  be  an  honest  man  yet." 

Ellsworth,  across  the  stretch  of  years, 
recalled  such  details.  The  years  had  been 
before  him  then,  and  sunshine  had  flooded 
them.  But  one  by  one  his  inventions  had 
gone  wrong;  fate  had  been  against  him. 
And  now  that  he  had  at  last  a  certainty 
he  must  wait,  with  honor  and  wealth  in 
reach  of  his  hand,  till  som.e  other  man, 
whose  hand  was  not  weighted  by  j)over- 
ty,  should  lift  it  and  grasp  success.  It  is 
a  thing  that  happens  to  inventors;  many 
times  a  man  has  died  broken-hearted 
close  to  his  heart's  desire. 

"  Down  and  out,"  Ellsworth  said.  And 
stood,  bent,  in  the  twilight. 

So  he  turned  and  came  slowly  to  the 
large,  old,  half-empty  house,  and  a  sound 
of  music  floated  to  him,  and  a  light 
shone  through  the  curtained  glass.  He 
halted.  He  must  not  frighten  her.  He 
opened  the  door,  trying  for  commonplace 
cheerfulness.  But  she  saw.  She  was 
playing  at  her  old  tinkling  piano;  the 
music  stopped. 

"What  is  it,  John?" 

It  was  futile  to  lie  to  Margaret.  "Just 
bothered  over  my  job,"  he  said. 

Her  arm  was  about  his  neck.  He  drew 
her  down  beside  him  on  a  sofa,  and  like  an 
unhappy  child  laid  his  head  against  her 
shoulder. 

"Don't  bother,  dearest,"  she  spoke. 

"It's  not  just  that,  Margaret,"  he  said 
then.  "It's  everything.  I'm  down  and 
out.  I've  kept  you  down  with  me.  You 
might  have  been  rich,  happy " 

"I  am  happy,"  she  interrupted. 

"You're  wonderful,"  he  said.  "My 
best  friend;  my  only  friend  now.  I  used 
to  have  a  lot  and  they're  all  gone.  Ex- 
cept you,  my  darling,  I  haven't  a  friend  in 
the  world." 

"John,  don't,"  she  begged.  "It's  not 
our  affair  if  we  have  friends.  We've  just 
got  to  live  our  lives  as  well  as  we  can,  and 
let  the  rest  come  or  go."  Her  eyes  fell 
on  the  letter.  "  For  you,  John.  It  might 
be  from  a  friend,  this  very  letter.    Read 
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it,  dear.  It's  from  New  York.  It  might 
be  good  news." 

He  shook  his  head;  then  tore  the  en- 
velope. As  he  read,  his  face  darkened. 
His  wife  waited. 

"What  is  it?" 

He  stared  angrily  at  the  paper.  "It's 
—insult,"  he  said.    "Read  it." 

She  took  it  from  him  and  the  man  went 
and  stood  with  his  head  against  the  man- 
tel, his  face  in  his  folded  arms.  She  read, 
and  waited  a  long  minute,  considering. 
"I  can't  see  it  that  way." 

He  whirled  about.  "You  can't  see  it 
as  an  insult  that  some  man  should  want  to 
•  pay  my  way?    As  if  I  were  a  pauper?  " 

The  woman  considered  again.  "We're 
not  paupers,  but  we're — poor.  This  man 
must  be  rich.  He  must  be  fond  of  you 
to  want  you  there.  He  must  have  a  feel- 
ing for  other  people's  feelings  because  he 
keeps  back  his  name  so  that  you  won't 
have  any  burden  of  gratitude.  That's 
fine  and  delicate  of  him."  She  looked 
again  at  the  letter.  "The  secretary,  Mr. 
Price,  says  that  no  one  but  he  himself  and 
the  man  himself  will  ever  know."  She 
waited  a  moment,  tense,  biting  her  lip, 
thinking  hard.  Then:  " I  want  you  to  go, 
John,"  she  broke  out  beseechingly. 

"Go?"  He  looked  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment.   "Go?    On  charity?" 

"Not  charity,  friendship,"  she  insist- 
ed. "  Think  about  it.  You  care  a  lot  for 
your  class;  suppose  you  had  plenty  of 
money  and  heard  that  one  of  them  had 
none,  wouldn't  you  be  eager  to  do  this 
very  thing?  Could  you  do  it  in  a  kinder 
way?  Wouldn't  you  think  it  selfish  of 
him  to  refuse  you  the  joy  of  doing  that? 
Isn't  it  as  big  to  take  generously  as  to  give 
generously?  He  has  a  chance  to  give  you 
money  and  he's  taking  it;  you  have  a 
chance  to  give  him  pleasure  and  you're — 
Don't  refuse  it,  John,"  she  pleaded. 

"Why,  Margaret,"  he  answered  won- 
dering, "what  has  got  into  you?  You're 
so  proud,  so  independent;  more  than  I. 
However  poor  we've  been,  I've  known 
that  you  preferred  it  to  letting  any  one, 
your  cousin  for  instance,  help  us.  You 
sent  back  his  check.  And  you're  asking 
me  to  accept  money  from  a  man  whose 
name  we  don't  know." 

"Ah,  but  I  know  he's  heavenly,  or  he 
wouldn't  have   done  it   like   this,"   she 


threw  back.  "And  not  knowing  the  name 
helps.  It's  as  if  an  angel  had  flown  down 
with  manna.  It  would  be  silly  to  refuse 
manna.  And  John,"  she  went  on  eager- 
ly, "there's  {iossibility  in  it.  When  they 
heard  about  your  air-ship " 

He  made  a  quick  gesture. 

"No,  you  wouldn't  ask  them;  but  you 
couldn't  refuse  to  let  them  have  shares 
in  a  great —  And  there  would  be  busi- 
ness men  who  would  know  how  to  organ- 
ize  " 

He  interrupted.  "Margaret,  you're 
dreaming.  You  know  how  I  am;  it's  im- 
possible for  me  to  exploit  myself.  I  might 
not  tell  them  if  they  asked."  He  went  on 
sadly:  "  I  was  thinking  to-night  that  none 
of  them  knew  I  was — a  failure." 

Her  arm  was  around  his  neck  again; 
her  lips  on  his  cheek.  "You're  not! "  she 
cried  vehemently.  "  Success  isn't  all  mak- 
ing money;  success  is  being  somebody, 
something.  And  you're  that.  There's  no- 
body so  wonderful — "  she  flew  back  with- 
out a  pause.  "But  that's  not  what  we're 
talking  about.  John,  you  know  how  I'd 
guard  your  self-respect — and  I  want  you 
to  do  this.  It  might  mean  everything.  If 
you  could  only,  this  year,  get  the  aero- 
plane started,  Jacky  could  go  to  Yale." 
A  thrill  shook  her;  his  arm  around  her, 
he  felt  it,  and  his  will  and  his  pride  were 
like  wax  in  a  flame. 

"Where  is  Jacky?"  he  demanded. 

"He  had  to  go  to  the  office  after  din- 
ner," she  spoke  reluctantly.  "Extra  work. 
But  it  means  extra  pay,  and  he  won't  be 
late  to-night." 

He  groaned.  "The  boy  is  only  seven- 
teen ;  he  ought  to  be  studying  and  playing 
tennis;  I  can't  bear  to  have  him  spend  his 
youth  and  strength  in  a  railway  office." 

"Don't  worry,  dear;  Jacky  is  boiling 
with  youth  and  strength.  And  he's  en- 
chanted to  make  money." 

Again  Ellsworth  groaned.  "It's  wrong ; 
it's  my  fault."  He  got  up  and  paced  the 
room;  his  soul  was  in  torment.  He  went 
on  fiercely.  "If  I  were  a  steady-going 
dr}'-goods  man;  if  I  knew  how  to  run  a 
paper  factory !  Fool !  I'm  good  for  noth- 
ing. If  I  could  make  hair-pins ! "  he  added 
longingly. 

The  woman  laughed.  "You're  so  ab- 
surd, John,"  she  said. 

"It's  not  absurd."    He  halted  before 
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her  and  fired  the  words  indignantly.  "  If 
I  had  a  satisfactory  business  in  hair-pins 
you  would  have  a  limousine  and  Jacky 
would  be  in  college  instead  of  in  a  railway 
office  nights.  At  seventeen."  He  hesi- 
tated. "  Sometimes,"  he  went  on  in  a  low 
voice,  "I'm  not  sorry  that  the  two  older 
ones  died." 

"Don't,  John."  The  woman  threw  out 
her  hands  passionately.  "I  miss  them. 
Always.  I  never  get  over  missing  them. 
Don't  say  you're  not  sorry."  Her  face 
was  quivering.  Then  she  pulled  herself  to- 
gether with  a  quick  effort.  "  We  mustn't 
talk  about  the  babies.  It's  Jacky  now. 
John,  I  do  think  it  might  mean  everything 
for  him  that  you  should  go  to  New  Haven 
in  June." 

The  man  looked  beyond  her  dreamily 
from  his  gray,  vision-seeing  eyes;  one 
might  have  thought  his  mind  had  wan- 
dered from  the  subject.  Then  he  spoke 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  "If  you  think 
so,  Margaret,  I'll  go." 

The  class  of  thirty  years  back  had  taken 
for  commencement  week  the  largest  house 
to  be  let  in  New  Haven.  The  Thirties, 
as  the  youngsters  called  them,  were  an 
impressive  body.  There  was  a  cabinet 
officer  and  an  ambassador  and  a  United 
States  Senator,  a  famous  physician,  and 
a  handful  of  judges;  there  was  a  capital- 
ist with  a  name  spoken  in  whispers,  so 
colossal  was  his  wealth;  there  were  rail- 
road presidents  and  a  great  engineer  and 
lesser  fry  who  were  yet  not  small  fish.  It 
was  an  uncommon  collection  of  person- 
ages for  one  class.  And  not  one  of  these 
grandees  was  allowed  to  pay  fifty  cents 
for  his  own  taxicab  or  the  price  of  a  glass 
of  beer.  Each  had  made  his  contribution 
as  he  felt  it  fit  for  the  reunion  fund;  each 
had  all  expenses  defrayed  from  that  fund, 
and  no  one  but  the  class  secretar}^  knew 
W'hat  proportion  each  had  given.  They 
were  for  those  days  on  a  level — sons  of 
Alma  Mater,  brothers. 

Most  classes  coming  back  to  reunions 
at  Yale  wear  a  costume  for  commence- 
ment time.  It  is  considered  that  this 
common  dress  helps  to  w'ipe  out  inequal- 
ities. The  Thirties  wore  this  year  blue 
blouses  of  workmen,  to  signify,  it  was 
said,  how  they  felt  themselves  laborers 
in  the  thick  of  the  world's  work.     The 


strong  blue  made  an  insistent  note  of 
color  alK)ut  New  Haven  in  those  bright 
days  of  late  June,  and  the  grizzled  heads 
and  thoughtful  faces  were  more  distin- 
guished for  the  severity  of  the  setting. 
Peter  Price,  driving  a  magnificent  sixty- 
horse-power  car,  in  such  a  blouse,  in  the 
blue-crowned,  visored  cap  of  a  mechanic, 
was  a  study  in  incongruity. 

"Saint  Peter,"  remarked  the  finished 
and  cultivated  ambassador  to  a  great 
court,  sitting  in  a  profound  chair  with  his 
heels  on  the  table,  "Saint  Peter  is  fooling 
us.  Where's  he  got  to?  He's  been  gone 
one  hour  and  forty  minutes  and  what  he's 
after  heaven  only  knows." 

"Likely  all  for  your  own  good,  Wug- 
gie,"  came  soothingly  from  the  great  doc- 
tor, the  Beloved  Physician,  men  called 
him.  "Little  Saint  Peter's  doing  good 
deeds  in  the  dark;  that's  his  way.  You'd 
better  shut  up  and  keep  cool,  or  you'll 
have  apoplexy;  you're  getting  powerful 
fat." 

"I'm  not  fat  at  all,  Molly  Allen," 
growled  his  Excellency.  The  distin- 
guished heels  came  down.  "I'm  going 
to  find  Saint  Peter.  He's  up  to  some 
deviltry  and  we'd  better  trail  him.  Who'll 


come?" 

A  dozen  blue  blouses  poured  out  of  the 
front  door.  Lazily  they  strolled  in  a  long, 
erratic  group  up  the  diagonal  walk  across 
the  green,  past  the  three  churches  and 
into  College  Street.  Arm  was  linked  in 
arm;  hands  were  on  shoulders;  they  were 
more  unconscious,  more  careless  to  the 
seeming  than  the  grave  lads  in  their 
scholar's  caps  and  billowing  black  gowns, 
the  men  of  this  year's  graduating  class, 
whom  one  met  as  they  swept,  alert,  seri- 
ous from  one  responsibility  to  another. 
These  older  men  in  their  workingmen's 
blouses,  covering  shoulders  which  were 
holding  up  the  nation,  these  iron-gray 
men,  lounging  up  College  Street,  smiled 
a  little  wistfully  at  the  black  figures  swing- 
ing past,  at  the  untired  eyes,  solemn  to- 
day with  this  great  business  of  graduat- 
ing. Such  as  these  had  they  been  on  that 
day  in  June  thirty  years  back;  such  as 
themselves  would  these  become  when 
thirty  years  should  be  gone.  "  Good  luck ; 
a  happy  voyage;  God  bless  you,"  the  gen- 
tle half-smile  of  the  old  fellows  in  mid- 
ocean  said  to  the  youngsters  as  they  hur- 
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ried  past,  setting  their  new  white  sails. 
But  the  youngsters  did  not  notice. 

"Where's  Saint  Peter?"  demanded  the 
ambassador,  halting  his  blue  squad. 

With  that  the  Senator  wailed  suddenly 
as  they  stood,  eleven  strong,  in  College 
Street:  "Oh,  little  old  Saint  Peter— hurry 
up." 

As  if  in  answer  a  mountainous  touring- 
car  swept  around  the  corner  of  Chapel 
Street.  Behind  the  wheel  was  a  small 
man  of  fifty-odd,  in  a  blue  blouse,  in  a 
mechanic's  cap,  blue  crowned,  vispred.  At 
his  side  a  dried-up  tiny  country  woman, in 
an  apologetic  black  hat,  sat  stiffly.  A 
purple  ribbon  was  around  the  hat  and 
dusty  artificial  violets  on  its  brim.  A 
clean  brown  calico  dress  went  with  it,  and 
a  worn  and  patient  but  spirited  old  face. 
Under  the  queer  hat  one  saw  gray  hair 
strained  back  and  screwed  in  a  knot;  life 
had  few  frills  for  this  farmer's  wife.  A 
large  basket  of  eggs  was  held  in  her  lap. 
Peter  Price  drew  up  at  the  curb. 

"ISIrs.  Ryder,"  said  Saint  Peter,  with 
great  courtesy,  "let  me  present  Judge 
Whalen  and  ^Ir.  Cutting  and  Dr.  Allen 
and  Mr.  Pendleton;  and  jSIr.  Ellsworth 
and  Judge  Arbuthnot;  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Loomis,  and — see  here,  fellows,  that 
tonneau  holds  live,  not  fifty — and  Senator 
Butler  and  Mr.  Garden  and  Air.  Law- 
rence and  Mr.  Digby." 

The  blue-bloused  regiment  closed,  bare- 
headed, around  the  little  old  woman. 

"Pleased  to  meet  you,"  said  Mrs.  Ry- 
der happily,  as  she  bowed  at  each  name. 
And  one  felt  that  she  was  pleased  to  meet 
one.  Mrs.  Ryder  would  have  been,  with 
a  chance,  a  famous  hostess.  "Are  you 
young  men  comin'  back  for  your  fust 
meetiii'?"  she  snapped  out,  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  game,  in  her  quaint,  sharp, 
old  New  England  voice. 

And  the  "young  men"  roared  at  her 
unexpected  little  joke.  Not  at  all  shy 
was  Mrs.  Ryder,  but  enchanted  with  the 
situation.  To  the  ambassador,  inquiring, 
she  explained  how  old  Whitey  and  the 
bliggy  had  broke  down  as  they  come 
along  with  her  eggs,  and  how  Saint  Peter 
had  rescued  her  with  his  chariot  of  fire. 
Saint  Peter  looked  sheepish.  Would  they 
guy  him,  or  wouldn't  they? 

"Better  climb  out  now,"  he  threw  back 
to    the    mass-meeting    in    the    tonneau. 


"Mrs.  Ryder  and  I  must  get  to  market 
with  our  eggs." 

"They're  perfectly  beautiful  eggs,"  re- 
flected Jimmy  Pendleton.  "I  need  some 
eggs.  What'll  you  sell  them  for,  Mrs. 
Ryder?" 

"Let  me  in!" 

"  We  all  need  eggs,"  rose  in  chorus'. 

"How  much,  Mrs.  Ryder?"  demanded 
the  president  of  the  R.  V.  &  St.  AL  Rail- 
way. 

"Wal,  they're  some  dearer  than  last 
week,"  hesitated  Mrs.  Ryder. 

"Yes,  yes.  Much  dearer,  I  think  I 
noticed  they  were  two  dollars  a  pound," 
suggested  the  United  States  Senator. 

And  jeers  arose  from  knowing  ones. 
"You  don't  sell  eggs  by  the  pound,  you 
poor  old  idiot.  Two  dollars  a  box,"  cor- 
rected Mr.  Secretary  Loomis,  and  Mrs. 
Ryder  shook  with  laughter. 

"  Eggs  is  sold  by  the  dozen,"  she  stated. 

"Of  course.  I  knew  that  sounded 
queer,"  agreed  Jimmy  Pendleton.  "  Two 
dollars  a  dozen  it  is.   How  many  dozen?  " 

"I  couldn't  cheat  you  young  boys," 
said  Mrs.  Ryder.    "  Eggs  is  thirty  cents." 

"Apiece,"  stated  Pendleton  firmly. 

"No,  sir,"  responded  Mrs.  Ryder  as 
firmly.    "A  dozen,  ef  you  please." 

"But  not  such  eggs,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  See,  boys,  what  a  lovely  color  these  eggs 
are." 

"We  couldn't  take  them  under  fifty 
cents  a  dozen,"  said  Jimmy  Pendleton. 

And  Mrs.  Ryder's  New  England  con- 
science was  carried  by  storm,  and  the 
total  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  travelled  from 
various  pockets  to  her  ancient  leather 
purse. 

"Now,  I'll  do  some  tradin'  at  the 
store,"  she  announced  with  perfect  con- 
fidence in  their  interest. 

"  You  run  along  with  your  eggs  to  head- 
quarters. Saint  Peter,"  ordered  the  am- 
bassador, "and  we'll  wander  back  and 
meet  you."  And  the  big  touring-car  had 
glided  away. 

Ellsworth,  among  the  others  through 
this  episode,  contributing  his  share,  had 
yet  felt  himself  an  outsider.  To  all  of 
these  men  the  dollar  given  the  old  coun- 
try woman  was  less  than  nothing;  to  him 
it  was  an  item.  As  he  realized  what  this 
difference  stood  for  he  felt  himself  of  an- 
other world.     There   were  men   among 
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these  far  from  rich,  but  he  was  the  only 
one  who  might  not  throw  away  a  dollar. 
And  with  that  a  rush  of  despair  came  over 
him.  Why  had  he  come?  Why  had  he 
let  Margaret  persuade  him?  He  must  go 
back  and  face  a  life  doubly  hard  because 
of  this  taste  of  care-free  life.  Nothing 
had  happened  which  could  help  him; 
nothing  would  happen.  Margaret's  eyes 
would  ask  and  he  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  her  eyes.  He  felt  physically  sick  as 
he  thought  of  that.  No  one  had  spoken  of 
his  work  except  in  general  terms;  he  had 
shrunk  from  details  because  he  had  no 
record  of  work  accomplished.  There  had 
been  a  glow  of  haj^piness  in  seeing  the  re- 
membered faces;  in  hearing  the  oldvoices; 
they  had  been  glad  to  see  him,  friendly, 
quick  to  give  him  his  ancient  place  of 
honor  among  them.  In  the  rush  of  the 
first  days,  in  the  levelling  atmosphere 
which  the  blue  blouses  created,  he  had 
forgotten  till  this  moment  that  these  were 
successful  men;  that  he  was  that  grim 
thing,  a  failure.  The  kindly  farce  of  the 
old  woman  and  her  eggs  waked  him.  Not 
one  of  "the  fellows"  was  poor  as  he  was 
poor.  Even  Jimmy  Pendleton— but,  Ells- 
worth reflected,  what  did  he  know  about 
that?  Jimmy  at  fifty-two  was  the  natural 
development  of  Jimmy  at  twenty-two, 
short,  mild  of  face,  carefully  dressed, 
chubbier;  his  shoe-brush  mop  of  black 
hair  replaced  on  top  by  a  shining  bald- 
ness. There  was  a  half-deprecating  air 
about  Jimmy  which  seemed  to  tell  of  a 
career  not  too  glorious;  it  was  comfort- 
ing to  Ellsworth. 

Yet  even  Jimmy  had  tried  to  pay  the  old 
lady  two  dollars  a  dozen  for  thirty  dozen 
eggs.  Sixty  dollars!  Ellsworth,  saunter- 
ing across  the  sunny  green,  bit  his  lip. 
How  many  years  was  it  since  he  had  spent 
sixty  dollars  thoughtlessly?  When  he  and 
Margaret  were  married  there  had  been 
enough;  they  had  not  worried  when  his 
models  had  taken  large  sums  and  had  not 
returned  them.  But  now  there  was  no 
money  even  when  its  return  would  be  cer- 
tain. He  thought  with  a  pang  of  his  fly- 
ing-machine, the  long-sought  sure  thing 
doomed  to  lie  idle  till  some  luckier  man 
should  invent  one  like  it  and  win  fame  and 
fortune.  How  "the  fellows"  would  have 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder  if  he  had  had 
that  to  bring  to  the  reunion !     It  was  cru- 


elly unjust;  he  was  torn  with  keener  suffer- 
ing than  he  had  felt  in  all  the  years  before. 

By  now  the  party  had  turned  into  the 
big  house,  where  a  blue  banner  hung  out 
with  the  legend  in  white  letters:  "Head- 
quarters of  the  Class  of  . "     Blue 

blouses  poured  from  rooms  to  meet  them ; 
voices  and  laughter  filled  all  the  place; 
Saint  Peter  was  there,  and  he  and  his  eggs 
were  the  joke  of  the  moment.  Ellsworth 
shot  through  the  gay  crowd  and  made  his 
way  to  a  little  smoking-room.  No  one 
w-as  there.  He  dropped  into  a  chair  by  a 
table;  his  arms  stretched  out  and  his  head 
fell  on  them.  Down  and  out.  The  men's 
laughter  rang  through  the  hall.  Why  had 
he  come?  What  could  these  men  with 
their  full  lives,  their  honors  and  their  large 
affairs,  care  for  a  bit  of  wreckage  washed 
among  them  by  a  chance  wave  from  the 
lost  sea  of  boyhood?  He  would  go  back 
to  the  woman  who  loved  him  and  whose 
life  he  had  filled  with  disappointments,  and 
carry  to  her  this  disappointment  more. 
Down  and  out. 

"Johnny." 

He  started  angrily  and  stared  up  at  the 
man  whose  hand  was  on  his  shoulder. 

"Jim!  How  you  frightened  mel  I'm 
deadly  sleepy."  He  rubbed  his  eyes, 
where  tears  were.  "I'm  not  quite  fit,  and 
I  dropped  into  a  chair — "  The  words 
trailed  off. 

But  Jimmy  Pendleton  was  looking  at 
him  as  he  would  have  let  no  man  but 
Jimmy  Pendleton  look.  He  was  search- 
ing into  his  soul,  without  pretence  of  do- 
ing otherwise. 

"Johnny,  old  boy,  get  it  out  of  your 
system.  We  didn't  room  together  three 
years  for  nothing.  I  know  something  is 
on  your  mind,  and  I  know  you'd  be  better 
if  you  could  talk  it  over  with  a  man.  You 
know  I'm  to  be  trusted." 

Across  the  torture  that  wrung  him  it 
seemed  that  a  strong  hand  had  laid  a 
check.  The  twist  of  the  rack  had  stopped ; 
slowly,  as  he  stared  into  the  face  of  the 
man  beside  him,  dim  things  that  looked, 
far  off,  like  hope  and  courage  and  peace, 
stirred  out  of  the  dark  of  his  conscious- 
ness. Jimmy  Pendleton's  hand  was  on 
his;  it  was  Jimmy's  face  he  saw,  but  it 
was  a  transfigured  face.  Jimmy  might 
be  fat  and  short  and  bald,  but  how  had  it 
happened  that  one  had  never  before  seen 
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the  strength  in  the  square  jaw  and  the 
keenness  in  the  eyes,  the  air  of  power  in  the 
man?  He  knew  in  that  second  that  here 
was  a  personaHty  on  which  he  might  lean. 

"Tell  me,  old  chap,"  said  Jimmy,  and 
pressed  down  the  weight  of  his  steady 
hand. 

Ellsworth  told.  He  poured  out  the 
aches  that  had  festered  through  sore 
years;  the  things  which  even  Margaret 
had  only  half  known.  The  sting  of  long 
misery  washed  away  in  the  cool  river  of 
the  other's  understanding  silence.  He 
talked  on  disjointedly,  easing  his  soul  at 
every  breathless  sentence.  At  last  the 
tale  was  told,  all  of  it.  A  tale  of  fortune 
failing  by  a  hairbreadth;  inventions  pat- 
ented and  never  known;  discoveries  an- 
ticipated, a  month,  a  week,  by  some  other; 
years  of  patient  experiment  come  to  noth- 
ing. He  spoke  haltingly  of  his  wife,  the 
girl  whom  Pendleton  had  also  known,  of 
her  unfailing  courage;  of  the  two  dead 
children,  of  the  boy  who  could  not  have 
his  birthright  of  opportunity. 

"I  haven't  been  lazy,  you  know,  Jim," 
he  explained.  "  I've  worked.  But  it  does 
seem  as  if  I  played  in  bad  luck.  And  late- 
ly I've  lost  confidence.  Except  in  this 
last  thing;  I  have  to  believe  in  that;  it's 
the  real  thing.    If — "     He  stopped. 

"What,  Johnny?" 

Ellsworth  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
hesitated,  looked  at  the  other  man  doubt- 
fully. The  truth  was  that  he  had  kept  a 
small  drawing  of  his  beloved  machine  by 
him,  with  a  half-formulated  idea  of  being 
ready  if  any  chance  should  come.  Here 
was,  perhaps,  the  chance.  It  flashed 
into  his  mind,  it  was  a  pity  that  it  was 
only  Jimmy  Pendleton.  But  he  drew  the 
drawing  out  slowly;  a  thin  paper  with 
orderly,  intricate  lines,  numbered  and  let- 
tered. The  sight  of  them  made  a  new 
man  of  him. 

"Look,  Jimmy!"  He  spread  the  pa- 
per. "Isn't  it  a  miracle  that  nobody  has 
thought  of  this?  It's  the  simplest  thing 
— it's  ine\itable — it's  sure."  His  face  was 
brilliant.  Pendleton  bent  over  the  paper. 
"You  see,  it's  this  way,"  Ellsworth  said, 
and  explained. 

Slowly  Pendleton's  expression  changed. 
What  had  been  sympathy  turned  to  crit- 
ical interest,  to  surprise,  to  analytical 
study  of  the  thin  little  paper.     After  a 


long  pause  he  lifted  his  head.  "Johnny," 
he  said,  "I'm  not  an  expert,  but  I  know 
something  about  it,  and  I  believe  you're 
right.    I  think  you've  got  a  big  thing." 

"Think!"  repeated  Ellsworth  indig- 
nantly. "Think! — I  know  it.  There's  no 
earthly  question  that  it's  a  big  thing." 
With  that  he  groaned.  "Will  it  ever  do 
me  any  good?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

Ellsworth  hesitated.  "I  can  tell  you, 
Jimmy."  He  had  it  in  mind  that  this 
was  a  poor  man  too.  He  would  not  seem 
to  be  asking  for  help. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Pendleton. 

"The  point  is — the  point  is  that  I 
haven't  money  to  make  my  model." 

Pendleton  stared  at  him  as  he  talked 
swiftly,  explaining  the  need  of  money,  two 
thousand  dollars  perhaps.  Pendleton,  si- 
lent, stared.  With  that  the  voices  down 
the  hall  were  shouting  a  name. 

"Ellsworth!  Johnny  Ellsworth,"  they 
were  calling.  "Come  down  and  sing,  oh, 
Johnny  Ellsworth." 

Pendleton's  chubby  face  lost  the  mas- 
terful lines.  He  chuckled.  "We'll  have 
to  go,"  he  said.  "I'll  take  this,"  and  he 
folded  the  drawing  and  put  it  in  his  pock- 
et and  took  Ellsworth's  arm  and  drew  him 
down  the  hall  and  into  the  big  room  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  Thirties  were 
gathered. 

"It  isn't  time  for  lunch,"  the  ambas- 
sador explained.  "And  Molly  Allen  has 
been  talking  medicine  till  we're  sick,  and 
we  want  you  to  make  music,  Johnny  Ells- 
worth. Get  up  there  and  sing  till  you 
bust,  please." 

Ellsworth  found  himself  swung  to  a 
chair  which  appeared  on  a  table,  and  a 
learned  judge  was  playing  "Lauriger 
Horatius"  on  the  piano  and  he  was  sing- 
ing it  in  the  lovely  tenor  which  had  never 
grown  old,  which  had  a  subtle  tone  some- 
where in  it  which  gripped  the  souls  of 
human  beings.  The  men's  voices  rolled 
into  his  when  the  chorus  came  and  all  the 
house  rang  with  strong  music. 

"Ubi  sunt  o  pocula 
Dulciora  mellas 
Rixie  pax  et  oscula 
Rubentis  puellae." 

The  swinging  old  air  thundered  like  the 
diapason  of  an  organ.  And  as  it  ended, 
"Give  us  a  jolly  one,"  the  senator  cried. 
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And  the  judge  at  the  piano  dashed  into 
"  Dunderbeck,"  and  Ellsworth  was  lead- 
ing, beating  time  with  his  hand,  while 
e\ery  man  jack,  he  who  could  sing  and 
equally  he  who  could  not,  was  roaring  out 
the  classic  lament: 

"  For  long-tailed  rats  and  pussy  cats 
Shall  never  more  be  seen; 
They'll  all  be  ground  to  sausage  meat 
In  Dunderbeck's  machine." 

Some  of  the  stouter  lads  of  fifty  gasped 
a  bit  then,  while  the  judge  tinkled  an  in- 
terlude on  the  keys.  Then  the  doctor 
spoke,  out  of  a  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke 
which  banked  his  chair;  lounging,  with 
his  legs  crossed,  and  his  keen  face  thrown 
back,  and  his  eyes — the  luminous  blue  eyes 
which  could  hold,  it  seemed,  every  worth- 
while human  expression — with  those  ex- 
traordinary eyes  on  the  ceiling,  he  spoke 
out  of  the  smoke: 

"There's  one  song,  you  fellows,  which  I 
like  to  think  hits  off  our  class.  The  words 
aren't  much — pretty  poor,"  he  reflected 
half  aloud,  "  but  they  seem  to — do.  'Ami- 
ci.' I'd  like  to  hear  Johnny  Ellsworth 
sing 'Amici.'" 

Instantly  Ellsworth  was  pelted.  "  'Ami- 
ci'— sing  'Amici,'"  they  threw  at  him. 

The  judge  struck  a  chord;  the  crowded 
room  was  still.  Then  the  beautiful  voice, 
with  its  haunting  under-quality  which 
caught  at  the  secret  softnesses  in  souls, 
floated  out  over  the  company  of  middle- 
aged  men,  and  behold  they  were  boys 
again.  Very  quietly  they  listened.  The 
famous  doctor's  eyes  were  still  on  the  ceil- 
ing; the  cabinet  minister  stared  hard  at 
the  window;  the  bishop's  big  gray  head 
was  bent  and  his  look  introspective;  most 
of  them  gazed  at  Ellsworth  singing.  Then 
the  chorus  came,  and  with  a  stir  as  if  a 
breeze  had  touched  all  across  a  field  of 
corn  the  whole  room  blew  softly,  deeply 
into  the  music. 

"Amici  usque  ad  aras," 

and  the  rest. 

So  they  sang  it,  gathered  back  to  their 
old  altars,  the  men  who  had  been  friends 
for  thirty  years. 

When  the  judge's  fingers  lifted  from  the 
last  note  there  was  a  silence  which  said 
things  none  of  them  there  could  have  said 
in  words.    It  spoke,  as  a  silence  will  some- 


times, of  memories  and  faith  and  loyal- 
ty. It  told,  as  each  man  looked  at  the 
faces  about  him,  carved  with  the  tools  of 
Time  the  sculptor,  the  silence  told  of  sor- 
row and  joy,  of  lives  each  with  its  full 
measure  of  fighting  and  of  pathos,  but  each 
lived  by  the  line  of  straight  honor  without 
which  one  does  not  comfortably  face  Alma 
Mater.  An  every-day  group  of  American 
men.  A  country  is  not  going  to  ruin  at 
once  which  shows  by  the  hundred  such 
sons. 

"Come  down,  Johnny  Ellsworth;  you'll 
never  sing  better  than  that,  so  you'd  bet- 
ter stop  now,"  said  the  ambassador,  and 
Ellsworth,  his  hand  on  the  offered  shoul- 
der, saw  the  light  flash  in  som»ething 
bright  on  the  ambassador's  lashes,  and 
wondered  if  it  were  possible  that  Wuggie 
Lawrence  had  been  actually  touched  by 
his  singing.  Then  they  were  in  motion 
again  and  pouring  out,  a  burly  regiment, 
up  the  street  to  lunch  at  Commons. 

There  were  two  special  cars  waiting, 
after  lunch,  to  take  them,  en  masse,  to  the 
game,  the  Yale-Harvard  base-ball  game, 
which  takes  place  on  Tuesday  of  com- 
mencement week,  and  is  the  rallying  of 
the  returning  classes. 

"I'll  save  a  seat  for  you,  Johnny.  In 
the  first  car." 

Pendleton  called  this  as  John  Ellsworth 
flashed  past  him  up  the  stairs,  when  they 
had  come  back  from  lunch.  The  writing- 
room  was  full  and  Ellsworth  wanted  to 
send  a  word  home.  He  ran  up  the  two 
flights  and  began  his  letter.  Doors  were 
all  open  this  midsummer  day,  and  across 
the  hall  some  maids,  unconscious  of  him, 
were  talking  noisily.  Ellsworth  heard 
them  without  hearing  the  words  until  a 
name  made  its  sharper  impression,  as 
names  do. 

"J.  H.  Pendleton,"  the  woman  said. 
"Yis,  it's  sure  him.  The  short,  fat  one. 
That's  the  awful  rich  Pendleton.  Nora 
McGinnis,  she  says  last  night  as  how  Bar- 
ney O'Neill  he  says  as  how  he  gits  tin 
thousand  a  day." 

Ellsworth  got  up  and  shut  the  door. 
Jimmy  Pendleton.  Of  course.  Even  Ells- 
worth had  heard  of  J.  H.  Pendleton,  the 
financier.  Bu#  he  had  never  thought  of 
his  old  chum  as  such  a  person.  Nobody 
had  told  him.  Everybody  had  taken  it 
for  granted  that  he  knew.    Jimmy  Pen- 
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dleton !  And  he  had  been  patronizing  him 
as  in  the  college  days  when  he  with  his 
music  and  genius  and  good  looks  was  a 
great  man,  and  roly-poly  Jimmie  did  not 
count.  Suddenly  he  remembered  their 
talk  before  lunch.  He  had  given  his  con- 
fidence; he  had  uncovered  his  poverty, 
his  need  of  money.  His  face  flushed.  He 
remembered  that  no  word  was  said  as  to 
helping  him;  he  thought,  with  bitter  il- 
logic,  that  friendship  ceased  at  the  point 
where  effort  came  in.  It  was  pleasant, 
this  class  feeling,  for  those  who  had  pros- 
pered; for  the  unlucky  it  did  not  exist. 
The  rich  man  had  listened,  and  then  had 
been  glad  to  end  the  subject  by  carrying 
the  other  off  to  sing  songs.  Downstairs 
the  voices  surged  up  louder,  and  little  by 
little  died  away.  They  were  gone  to  the 
game.  This  afternoon's  events  were  the 
culmination  of  the  reunion  of  the  classes; 
but  he  could  not  go.  He  stared  out  into 
the  tree- tops;  his  half-written  letter  fell 
to  the  floor;  minutes  went  by  and  rolled 
into  half  an  hour,  an  hour.  He  did  not 
stir.  An  hour  more  he  sat  there,  sinking 
ever  deeper  into  unhappy  thoughts.  Then 
his  misery  focussed  suddenly  into  a  push 
of  despair.  He  would  not  meet  them 
again;  he  would  go  home.  Hurriedly  he 
began  to  pack. 

There  were  two  trolley  cars  to  take  the 
Thirties  to  the  game.  Jimmy  Pendleton 
saved  a  seat,  but  as  Ellsworth  did  not 
come  he  got  out  and  went  through  the 
second  car. 

"Anybody  seen  Ellsworth?"  he  asked. 

Nobody  had.  Then  the  car  started, 
and  he  rushed  back  to  his  own  place.  Out 
at  Yale  Field  things  moved  rapidly,  yet 
even  there,  as  the  blue-bloused  Thirties 
formed  in  procession,  Pendleton  cast  a 
glance  about  even  then  for  Ellsworth.  He 
had  a  word  which  he  was  anxious  to  say 
to  him.  Coming  out  on  the  car  he  had 
sat  next  the  great  engineer;  he  had  taken 
out  Ellsworth's  drawing. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that,  Digby?" 

And  Digby  had  studied  it  while  the  car 
shot  through  the  sunshiny  city  and  the 
uproarious  crowds.  He  lifted  his  head  at 
last,  and  turned  and  searched  till  he  found 
a  man  two  seats  behind,  the  Secretary-  of 
War. 

"Pass  this  to  Loomis,  please,''  he  com- 
manded  the   men   between,    and   spoke 


across.  "Tom,  you'd  better  get  that 
thing  for  the  government.  It's  Ells- 
worth's.   It's  a  go.    Look  at  it." 

And  Loomis  had  looked,  and  laughed. 
"I  don't  understand  a  word  of  it,"  he  had 
thrown  back,  "but  if  you  say  it's  a  go, 
that  settles  it.    Where's  Ellsworth?" 

The  question  repeated  itself  to  Pendle- 
ton marching  down  Yale  Field.  "Where's 
Ellsworth?"  he  wondered  over  and  over. 
A  vague  uneasiness  disquieted  him  through 
the  bright  turbulent  afternoon,  but  it  was 
not  till  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
the  mad  dance  all  over  the  color-starred 
field,  celebrating  Yale's  triumph,  that  it 
came  to  him,  with  that  unreasonable  cer- 
tainty which  boys  call  a  "hunch,"  what 
had  happened.  Something  had  upset  the 
man,  and  he  had  not  come. 

"Great  Scott!"  thought  Pendleton;  "it 
wouldn't  surprise  me  if  he  had  taken  a 
train." 

With  that  he  knew  that  he  must  find 
him.  It  was  hard  to  miss  being  with  "  the 
fellows"  when  they  marched  down  the 
street  together  behind  the  class  banner  to 
make  their  call  on  the  president;  he  cared 
very  much  that  his  voice  should  not  be 
part  of  the  ringing  shout  which  would 
send  up  the  name  they  all  delighted  to 
honor  in  the  Yale  cheer  for  the  president 
of  Yale.  But  somebody  had  got  to  see 
to  Johnny  Ellsworth. 

He  brushed  an  automobile  as  he  left 
the  grounds  and,  looking  up,  saw  friends. 
"For  the  love  of  Heaven  give  me  a  lift," 
he  begged.    "And  drive  fast.    Important 
business.    I've  got  to  get  to  town." 

So  that  the  sea  of  people  had  hardly  be- 
gun to  trickle  back  into  the  city  when  he 
was  landed  in  front  of  head-quarters. 

"  ^Ir.  Ellsworth  here? ''  he  demanded  of 
the  servant  who  met  him. 

"Just  gone,  sir." 

"Gone?  Where?"  threw  back  Pen- 
dleton. 

"  Couldn't  say,  sir.  But  he  had  a  dress- 
suit  case.    Perhaps  he's  took  a  train,  sir." 

Pendleton  whirled.  He  looked  about 
for  a  taxi,  for  anything  to  take  him  to  the 
station;  ever^'thing  had  gone  to  Yale 
Field.  The  servant,  watching,  under- 
stood. "Mr.  Price's  car,  sir — "  Pendle- 
ton vanished  to  the  garage.  In  three  min- 
utes more  he  was  whirling  toward  the 
station.    In  five  minutes  he  was  dashing 
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through  the  archway  to  the  tracks.  A 
train  was  slowly  pulling  out.  He  looked 
up  at  the  car  windows  helplessly  as  they 
past,  and  suddenly  out  of  one  of  them 
Ellsworth's  face  of  tragedy  looked  down 
at  him.  He  caught  at  the  hand-rail  and 
swung  on.  He  walked  down  the  car  and 
dropped  down. 

"Why  the  devil  do  you  make  a  fellow 
run  on  a  hot  day?"  he  inquired,  and 
fanned  himself  with  his  hat. 

Ellsworth  stared.  "What's  this  for, 
Jimmy?"  he  said.  "It's  no  good.  I'm 
going." 

"Old  boy,"  said  Jimmy  Pendleton, 
"you're  going  to  Stamford  good  and  plen- 
ty. That's  the  first  stop.  I'm  going 
there,  too.  But  do  you  know  what  will 
happen  then?"  There  was  a  lawless 
gleam  in  the  speaker's  eye.  He  went  on: 
"We'll  get  off  at  Stamford,  and  we'll 
catch  the  next  train  up." 

"No,"  said  Ellsworth. 

"My  son,  I  don't  want  talking  back," 
answered  Pendleton.  "We're  going,  you 
and  I,  to  New  Haven,  to  Digby  and 
Loomis,  who  are  hot  on  your  trail,  with 
that  picayune  little  paper  of  yours.  Dig- 
by  took  one  look  and  told  Loomis  to  lose 
no  time  pinching  it  for  the  government. 
So  Loomis  is  sitting  on  the  front  steps 
waiting  for  you  to  come  and  pick  up  your 
everlasting  fortune." 

Then  for  one  moment  the  good  angel 
was  frightened,  for  his  charge  turned  pale 
and  trembled. 

"  Cheer  up,  old  man,"  adjured  the  good 
angel.     " It's  good  news.    It's  all  right." 

"Jimmy,  are  you  lying?"  demanded 
Ellsworth. 

"Don't  be  an  ass,  old  chap,"  pleaded 
Jimmy  earnestly.  "It's  Gospel  truth. 
You've  arrived.  I  never  was  so  pleased  in 
my  life,  Johnny.  Give  you  my  word." 
In  a  handful  of  sentences  he  told  his  tale. 

"But  what  made  you  stampede,  you 
old  goat?"  he  inquired.  "I  thought  you 
were  happy  as  a  clam  after  you  had  hyp- 
notized us  with  that  voice  of  yours.  What 
got  into  you?" 

And  Ellsworth,  laughing  shakily,  told 
his  tale. 

"Of  course,  I  didn't  say  anything  defi- 
nite," Pendleton  said,  "because  I  wanted 
you  to  get  the  start  as  your  right,  not  as  a 
boost  from  me.     I  thought  of  Digby  at 


once.  So  you  couldn't  bear  it  that  I've 
got  money,"  he  added,  a  bit  wistfully. 
"  Why,  that's  all  I've  got.  I  haven't  any 
music,  or  looks,  or  genius,  or  any  boy, 
or — "  — his  voice  broke  on  the  little  word, 
but  he  went  on  thickly — "or  any  Mar- 
garet." 

There  was  an  odd  silence  for  a  second, 
and  Ellsworth  slewed  about  and  looked 
at  him.  Pendleton's  commonplace  blue 
eyes  met  his  with  a  look  not  commonplace, 
a  look  defiant  and  tragic  and  lonely.  The 
blind  was  down  and  the  soul  of  the  man 
was  at  its  windows.  Ellsworth's  gaze  was 
a  question.    Pendleton  answered. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "that's  it.  I  loved 
her.  Nobody  else,  ever.  But  of  course 
you  won  out.  And  you've  had  her.  And 
you  think  your  life  has  been  hard.  Fool, 
Johnny  Ellsworth.  Me,  I've  had  millions 
— and  nothing  else.  Millions  aren't  par- 
ticularly cosey  to  live  alone  with." 

Ellsworth's  hand  was  on  the  other's 
now.  "I  never  knew,"  he  said,  stammer- 
ing the  short  words. 

"Well,  you  know  now,"  said  Jimmy 
Pendleton,  "and  if  you  grudge  me  any 
fun  I  can  get  out  of  being  a  millionaire, 
you're  a  devil.  That  boy  of  yours,  Fm  go- 
ing to  send  him  to  Yale.  Fm  going  to  take 
him  abroad;  I'm  going  to — oh,  damn." 

"What?"  Ellsworth  laughed. 

"Why,  you'll  be  rich  in  six  months. 
The  boy  won't  need  me." 

"You  shall  go  halves  in  the  boy,  Jim- 
my," the  other  spoke  brokenly.  And 
then,  in  a  flash:  "There's  a  man  in  the 
class  I  must  find  now,  and  I  don't  know 
who  he  is." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  Pendleton  asked. 

And  Ellsworth  told  the  story  of  his 
coming  to  New  Haven.  As  he  finished, 
staring  with  a  new  passion  of  affection  at 
the  bald  head  and  unclassic  profile  turned 
from  him  to  the  flashing  landscape,  he 
felt  his  pulse  leap  and  stand  still.  In  that 
second  he  knew. 

"Jim,"  he  said,  "it  was  you." 

Pendleton  turned  his  head  and  looked 
at  him.  "I  suppose  you'll  want  to  pay 
me,"  he  said  sadly. 

Ellsworth,  quite  careless  of  the  hun- 
dred or  so  people  about  them,  put  his 
arm  around  the  other's  shoulder.  "  Never, 
Jimmy,"  he  said.  "You'll  never  see  a 
cent  of  that  money  till  your  dying  day. 
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So  give  it  up.  And  I'll  never  thank  you. 
I— I  can't." 

"Go  to  thunder,"  remarked  Pendle- 
ton savagely.  And  then,  after  a  pause: 
"Wouldn't  you  have  done  it?" 

"^largaret  said  that,"  Ellsworth  threw 
at  him.  "Margaret  said  it  would  be  self- 
ish not  to  take  it.  She  said  that  the  man 
who  did  that  thing  in  that  way  was  hea\- 
enly.     That's  her  word,  heavenly." 

There  was  no  answer,  but  the  slow  red 
which  spread  to  Jimmy  Pendleton's  bald 
head  showed  that  he  heard. 

"I  thought  I  had  no  friends,"  Ells- 
worth spoke  a  moment  later.  "I  thought 
you  fellows  were  kind-hearted,  but  would 
draw  the  line  at  taking  any  trouble." 

"Johnny,"  said  the  other,  "I  want  you 
to  cut  out  that.  It's  poor.  It's  cheap. 
Don't  be  a  conceited  ass  and  think  you're 
the  only  man  with  decent  feelings.  The 
cockles  of  your  heart  warm  up  when  the 
class  is  concerned,  don't  they?  You'd  go 
a  long  way  for  one  of  us,  wouldn't  you? 
All  right,  then,  why  shouldn't  we  be  as 
decent  as  you?  We  are ;  we're  pretty  fond 
of  each  other,  and  you're  one  of  us.  !More- 
over,  you  ungrateful  chump,  you're  a 
special  one,  for  that  voice  of  yours  gets  us 
where  nothing  else  can.  Nobody  gives  a 
hang,  except  to  regret  it  for  you,  if  you've 
pulled  off  success  or  not.  That's  your 
damned  self-consciousness,  don't  you 
know.  And  look  here,  Johnny,  it's  noth- 
ing new  to  say,  but  the  world  is  full  of 
friends  if  you'll  hold  out  your  hand  and 
take  'em.  Most  people  are  kindly;  they're 
only  hesitating  for  fear  you'll  snub  them, 
just  the  way  you're  hesitating.  It's  such 
a  foolish  waste  of  energy  to  be  always  on 
guard  against  a  lot  of  well-meaning  good 
souls.  When  we  get  back  to  New  Haven 
to-night  just  look  at  the  fellows  with  new 
glasses — try  rose  color.  See  a  friend  in 
each  one  of  them;  he's  there  all  right." 

"I'll  do  anything  you  say,  Jim,"  said 
Johnny  Ellsworth.  "I  believe  in  one  man 
now  for  good.  I  didn't  know  a  fellow 
could  have  as  good  a  friend  as " 

"Oh,  shut  up,"  said  Jimmy  Pendleton. 

There  is  a  celebration  at  Yale  the  night 
before  commencement  day  which  turns 
the  campus  into  a  stage-setting  of  an  un- 
earthly play.  The  scenery  is  an  orgy  of 
light  and  shadow;  the  music  is  a  w^hirl- 


pool  of  bands  and  voices  of  men.  The 
towns-people  are  barred,  but  around 
Phelps's  archway  they  gather  l)y  hundreds 
to  watch  the  classes  march  through.  For 
all  over  New  Haven  that  night  are  class 
dinners,  and  from  the  dinners,  which  are 
early,  the  classes  in  costume  march  in 
procession  and,  carrying  torches,  pass  into 
the  campus.  By  nine  or  ten  o'clock  alumni 
are  congregated  there  from  all  over  the 
world,  of  all  ages,  from  the  lads  who  grad- 
uated three  years  back  to  gray-haired  men 
who  went  out  from  college  forty-li\-e  or 
fifty  or  even  more  years  ago. 

Around  the  edge  of  the  campus  are 
small  tents,  each  forming  a  casual  head- 
quarters for  a  class,  over  a  keg  of  beer. 
The  bands  play  by  turns  or  all  togeth- 
er. The  men  sing  as  they  march;  the 
air  is  sulphurous  with  the  reek  of  torches. 
In  orange  blurs  against  the  thick  air 
torches  flame  out,  a  dozen  torches,  a  hun- 
dred, spotty,  dancing  on  the  smoke- 
hlled  atmosphere.  The  hea^•y  air  is  pink- 
ish; the  windows  of  the  buildings  about 
flash  red  reflections.  The  quiet  elms  stand 
above  this  turmoil  and  rustle  in  the  June 
night  breeze. 

"Welcome  back,  boys  of  mine,"  they 
seem  to  say.  "  You  are  mad  with  play  to- 
night, but  so  were  your  grandfathers  some- 
times; so  will  be  your  grandsons.  Come 
back  to  me  always  and  play,  always  safe, 
always  boys,  under  my  branches." 

And  the  pink  smoke  and  the  flaring  red 
brightness  lift  to  the  branches  and  the 
light  shines  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
and,  against  the  absolute  blackness  of  the 
night  above,  the  million  leaves  of  the 
campus  elms  have  the  air  of  carvings  in 
the  roof  of  a  limitless  cathedral. 

The  runaways  had  just  missed  at  Stam- 
ford an  up-bound  train  and  had  waited  a 
long  time  for  the  next.  When  they  final- 
ly landed  at  New  Haven  it  was  eight- 
thirty  in  the  evening.  They  had  dined 
en  route,  and  Pendleton  was  in  the  blue 
blouse  and  cap  which  he  had  forgotten  to 
change  in  the  rush  after  the  escaping  Ells- 
worth. They  stopped  at  head-quarters  to 
leave  Ellsworth's  bag  and  to  let  him  get 
into  the  class  costume.  Then,  through 
the  delirium  of  the  town,  the  staid  old 
New  England  town  gone  mad  with  color 
and  uproar  of  two  thousand  "boys"  of 
all  ages,  they  hurried  to  College  Street. 
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In  the  tunnel  of  Phelps's  archway  Jim 
Donnelly,  Yale  policeman,  friend  of  every 
Yale  boy  for  uncounted  years,  opposed 
his  authority  to  trespassers,  let  j)ass  the 
rightful  lords  of  the  campus.  He  honored 
the  late-comers,  as  they  forced  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  with  a  short  nod. 

"Better  hurry  up;  the  Thirties  are  at 
it,"  he  admonished  them. 

Over  the  wall  of  the  buildings  one  heard 
not  a  sound  in  College  Street;  even  in  the 
archway  one  did  not  hear.  As  the  be- 
lated men  stepped  into  the  campus  the 
noise  burst  on  them  like  a  clap  of  thunder. 

Bands  played,  lights  flashed,  brilliant 
figures  wove  and  interwove,  men's  voices 
filled  all  the  air.  Through  the  kaleidoscop- 
ic crowd  a  man  might  thread  his  way,  but 
there  was  no  empty  space  in  the  campus. 
It  was  pandemonium  let  loose.  With  that, 
one  caught  here  and  there  a  costume, 
a  face,  which  one  knew.  Then,  as  they 
stood  peering,  out  of  the  smoke  and  dark- 
ness, out  of  the  mad  uproar,  coming  to 
them  as  if  out  of  a  wood,  was  the  head  of 
a  column  of  marching  men.  And  the  men 
wore  blue  blouses.  The  Thirties — his 
class — his  friends.  By  the  knowledge  of 
the  friend  beside  him  he  knew  that.  They 
came  on,  cheered,  challenged,  greeted  now 
and  again  out  of  the  waving,  changing 
crowd,  marching  steadily  along,  the  work- 
men of  the  nation. 

And  as  they  came,  suddenly,  by  a  mir- 
acle, the  bands  all  stopped  playing  at 
once;  there  was  a  moment's  lull  and  one 
heard  individual  voices  in  the  half  si- 
lence. And  then  t-heir  own  band,  the  blue- 
bloused  band  of  the  Thirties,  broke  into 
an  air;  an  indeterminate  chord,  and  it 
swung  full  into  the  familiar  rhythm  of 


"Amici."  The  foremost  men  were  at 
Phelps's  archway  by  now  and  somebody 
shouted  "Johnny  Ellsworth,"  as  they  saw 
him  and  connected  the  song  with  his  sing- 
ing of  it  that  morning.  And  behold,  all 
along  the  line  they  were  calling  his  name, 
as  if  they  knew,  as  if  they  welcomed  him 
back  to  hope  and  life  and  undying  friend- 
ship. 

Ellsworth,  dizzy  with  happiness,  took 
the  torch  that  "little  old  Saint  Peter" 
thrust  at  him,  and  fell  into  line  beside  a 
fat,  short,  bald-headed  man  whose  face 
shone  to  him  like  the  face  of  an  angel. 
Digby  and  Loomis  were  ahead;  he  had 
nffet  their  smiling  eyes,  and  he  knew  with 
a  choking  gladness  that  they  knew  that 
he  had  a  right  in  this  column  of  efficient 
workmen;  that  he  had  not  come  with 
empty  hands  to  Mother  Yale;  that  he, 
too,  brought  his  offering  of  honorable 
work  to  lay  on  her  altar.  He  could  not 
find  his  voice;  but  the  ambassador,  turn- 
ing, threw  back  a  word. 

"  Sing,  you  devil,"  he  ordered.  "  What 
are  you  good  for,  Johnny  Ellsworth? 
Sing." 

And  with  that  the  voice  came,  and 
above  the  others,  clear  and  sweet  through 
all  the  others,  it  lifted  suddenly,  with  its 
undertone  of  words  unsaid,  of  things  men 
never  tell;  of  friendship  eternal.  The 
strong  tones  of  the  world-worn  men  fol- 
lowed that  wonderful  voice  and  tears 
shone  in  some  eyes  as  they  sang,  not 
knowing  that  the  man  who  led  them  was 
sending  up  a  thanksgiving. 

So  the  Thirties  marched  about  the  cam- 
pus, with  torches  flaring  and  bands  play- 
ing and  the  classes  shouting,  and  Ells- 
worth's voice  led  them  singing  "Amici." 
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MOHAMMEDAN  HOLIDAYS 
By  H.  G.  Dwight 

Illustrations   from   photographs   iiy  the  Author 
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N  nothing  is  the  natural 
soberness  of  the  Turk  more 
manifest  than  in  his  holi- 
days. He  keeps  fewer  of 
th'em  than  his  Christian 
compatriot,  and  most  of 
them  he  celebrates  in  such  a  way  that  an 
outsider'  would  scarcely  suspect  the  fact. 
This  is  partly,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament, and  partly  because  Islam  has 
not  yet  passed  a  certain'  stage  of  evolu- 
tion. A  holiday,  that  is,  is  still  a  holy  day. 
Secular  and  patriotic  festivals  are  every- 
where of  comparatively  recent  origin.  In 
Turkey,  Avhere  church  and  state  are  one  to 
a  degree  now  unknown  in  Western  coun- 
tries, there  was  no  real  national  holiday 
until  190Q.  Then  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution 
was  celebrated  on  the  23d  of  July  (July 
10,  old  style).  A  highly  picturesque  cele- 
bration it  was  too,  in  Constantinople  at 
least,  with  its  magnificent  array  of  rugs 
and  mediaeval  tents  on  the  Hill  of  Liberty, 
its  review  of  troops  by  the  Sultan,  its  pro- 
cession of  the  guilds  of  the  city,  and  its 
evening  illuminations. 

Illuminations,  however,  were  not  in- 
vented by  the  constitution.  Long  before 
a  23d  or  a  4th  of  July  were,  the  splendor- 
loving  Sultan  Ahmet  III  discovered  how 
unparalleled  a  theatre  for  such  displays 
were  the  steep  shores  of  the  Golden  Horn 
and  the  Bosphorus.  The  accession  day 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  made  an  annual 
occasion  for  great  families  to  set  their 
houses  and  gardens  on  fire  with  an  infinity 
of  little  oil  lamps  and,  in  all  literalness,  to 
keep  open  house.  This  was  the  one  purely 
secular  holiday  of  the  year — unless  I  ex- 
cept the  day  of  Hidr  Elyess.  Hidr  or 
Hizr  Elyess  is  a  distant  relative  of  the 
Prophet  Elijah,  of  the  God  Apollo,  and  I 
suspect  of  personages,  still  more  antique. 
His  day  coincides  with  that  of  the  Greek 
St.  George,  namely  April  23d,  old  style, 
or  May  6th  according  to  our  mode  of 


reckoning.  I  must  add  that  he  is  frowned 
upon  in  orthodox  circles,  and  feasted  only 
in  Constantinople  or  other  localities  sub- 
ject to  Greek  influence.  Nevertheless, 
many  men  who  scorn  the  authenticity  of 
his  claims  to  reverence  scorn  not  to  go 
forth  into  the  fields  on  his  day,  where  they 
roast  a  lamb  on  a  spit,  eat  pilaf,  and  other- 
wise rejoice  over  the  return  of  the  sun. 
Perhaps  they  do  so  the  more  willingly 
because  their  co-religionaries  the  Persians 
keep  in  that  way,  a  few  weeks  earlier,  their 
own  feast  of  Nevrouz.  Ncvrouz,  New  Day, 
is  the  most  sensible  New  Year's  I  know, 
falling  as  it  does  at  the  vernal  equinox. 
The  Turks  also  observe  Nevrouz,  to  the  de- 
gree of  sending  each  other  pots  of  sweet- 
meat and  poetical  wishes  that  life  may 
be  as  free  from  bitterness. 

Having  made  these  exceptions  to  the 
rule  that  holidays  are  holy  days  in  Turkey, 
I  now  perceive  I  must  make  one  more.  It 
is  almost  as  trifling  as  the  last,  however, 
for  New  Year's  is  scarcely  a  holiday  at  all 
with  the  Turks.  It  is  not  a  day  of  feast- 
ing, of  visit-paying,  or  of  present-giving. 
Persons  of  sufficiently  exalted  rank  go  to 
the  palace  to  felicitate  the  Sultan  or  to  in- 
scribe their  names  in  his  register,  and  each 
receives  a  new  gold  piece — of  no  great  de- 
nomination in  these  economical  days.  Or- 
dinary mortals  content  themselves  with 
exchanging  good  wishes  and  small  change 
— lucky  pennies,  as  it  were.  A  penny  is 
the  luckier  if  it  is  obtained  on  some  pre- 
text, wdthout  mentioning  the  day.  About 
this  day  is  none  of  the  monotonous  invari- 
ability which  distinguishes  our  own  calen- 
dar. It  is,  indeed,  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month,  Mouharrem,  but  of  the  old 
lunar  year  of  Arabia.  It  therefore  falls 
eleven  days  earlier  every  year,  making  the 
backward  round  of  the  seasons  in  a  cycle 
of  thirty-three  years.  A  further  element 
of  latitude  enters  into  its  determination, 
and  that  of  other  strictly  Mohammedan 
holidays,  by  the  fact  that  the  month  is  not 
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supposed  to  begin  until  the  new  moon  has 
been  discovered  \>y  the  naked  eye.  In  the 
good  old  times  this  verilication  of  the  cal- 
endar gave  rise  to  most  refreshing  diver- 
gences of  opinion.  New  Year's  might  be 
celebrated  in  different  towns  on  a  number 
of  different  days,  according  to  the  cloudi- 
ness of  the  sky ;  or,  in  a  case  of  a  conflict  of 


eighth  moon,  Sliaban,  and  27th  of  the 
ninth,  Ramazan);  the  close  of  the  fast  of 
Ramazan  (ist  Shcval);  and  the  sacrifice 
Abraham  (loth  of  the  last  moon, Zilliijeh). 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discourse  of  com- 
paratix'e  religions,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  in  passing  the  relation  between  these 
observances  and  those  of  the  two  other 


All  the  open  spaces  of  the  Moliammedan  quarters  are  utilized  fur  fairs  and  playgrounds— Page  109. 


authorities,  two  days  might  e\'en  be  cele- 
brated in  the  same  town.  But  the  advent 
of  the  telegraph  and  a  growing  laxity  in 
interpretations  have  brought  it  about  that 
some  one  in  the  empire  is  j^retty  sure  to 
see  the  new  moon  at  the  right  hour.  The 
day  of  the  ascertaining  of  the  new  moon 
has  a  name  of  its  own,  arife/i.  And  mark 
that  a  Mohammedan,  like  a  Hebrew  day, 
begins  and  ends  at  sunset.  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  eve  of  a  holiday  in  Western 
countries  is  doubtless  due  to  the  old  pre^'- 
alence  of  the  same  usage. 

The  true  holidays  of  Islam  are  con- 
nected with  the  life  and  teachings  of  its 
founder.  These  are  seven  in  mumber. 
They  commemorate  the  birth  of  the 
Prophet  (12th  of  the.third  moon,  Rebi-iil- 
Evel) ;  his  conception  (6th  of  the  sev- 
enth moon,  Rejeb);  his  ascension — ac- 
complished, be  it  remembered,  during  his 
lifetime — (27th  Rejeb);  the  revelation 
and  completion  of  his  mission  (15th  of  the 


great  religions  which  had  their  origin  so 
near  Arabia.  This  relation  is  further  in- 
dicated by  the  lenten  month  of  Ramazan, 
and  by  the  paschal  week  of  Kotirban 
Ba'iram.  It  is  characteristic,  however,  of 
the  Puritanism  of  Islam  and  of  the  Proph- 
et's desire  to  ])ut  from  him  every  pretence 
of  divinity  that  his  own  anniversaries  are 
celebrated  the  most  simply.  They  have 
never  been  an  occasion,  like  the  great 
Christian  festivals,  for  general  feasting. 
On  Mohammed's  birthday,  to  be  sure — 
known  as  Mevloud,  from  a  celebrated  pan- 
egyric of  the  Prophet  read  in  the  mosques 
on  that  day — the  hours  of  prayer  are  an- 
nounced by  cannon,  and  sweets  are  dis- 
tributed, particularly  to  the  poor  and  to 
orphan  children.  Otherwise  the  outsider 
knows  of  these  anniversaries  only  by  the 
illumination  of  the  galleries  of  minarets. 
Whence  the  holy  nights  have  come  to  be 
called  the  Nights  of  Lamps.  This  cus- 
tom dates  from  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mo- 


Candy-Stand  in  the  court  of  the  M"~que  of  llie  Conqueror. 


hammed  III,  whose  Miijti  Bostanzadeh 
instituted  it. 

Equally  characteristic,  in  a  different 
way,  are  the  two  general  holidays  of  the 
Mohammedan  calendar.  They  are  both 
known  as  Ba'iram — feast — and  the  out- 
sider has  no  difficulty  in  being  aware  of 
them.  Indeed,  it  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  remain  unaware  of  so  much  cannon- 
firing  and  flag-flying.  The  month  of  Ra- 
mazan  has  certain  festal  features,  but 
they  are  largely  discounted  by  the  total 
fast  which  every  good  Moslem  observes 
during  the  daylight  hours.  The  close  of 
Ramazan  is  marked  by  three  days  of  un- 
limited festivity.  This,  the  lesser  Ba'i- 
ram, is  called  Sheker  or  sometimes  Mendil 
Ba'iram — Sugar  or  Handkerchief  Feast. 
Then  people  exchange  sweets  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, if  nothing  else.  It  is,  however, 
the  time  to  tip  servants  and  dependants, 
to  make  presents,  to  discharge  debts,  and 
in  general  to  fulfil  the  law  of  the  Prophet 
by  dispensing  zekyaat,  the  surplus  of  one's 
goods-.  I  was  once  presented  with  an  in- 
teresting little  leaflet,  printed  in  silver, 
which  was  less  a  discreet  advertisement 
than  a  tract  as  to  the  true  Moslem's  duty 
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in  this  regard.  It  represented  half  a  fruit 
of  the  tree  tonba,  under  which  in  paradise 
all  true  believers  will  gather  on  the  resur- 
rection day,  and  the  seeds  of  this  fruit 
were  circles  in  which  were  printed  the 
exact  quantity  of  certain  comestibles  to  be 
given  away  at  Ba'iram.  Preparations  for 
this  generosity  may  be  seen  during  the 
afternoons  of  Ramazan,  when  the  bazaars 
and  the  fashionable  street  of  Shehzadeh- 
Bashi  are  crowded  with  shoppers.  The 
court-yard  of  the  mosque  of  Baiezid  II, 
popularly  known  as  the  Pigeon  Mosque, 
is  also  turned  into  a  fair  during  Ramazan. 
There  the  beau  monde  of  Stamboul  resorts, 
that  is  to  say  the  masculine  part  of  it, 
two  or  three  hours  before  sunset.  Sweet- 
meats are  by  no  means  all  that  you  may 
buy.  Eatables  of  all  sorts,  perfumes,  to- 
bacco, cigarette-holders,  and  beads  of  am- 
ber and  other  materials  are  also  sold,  be- 
side silks  and  rugs.  In  Abdul  Hamid's 
time  there  was  always  a  booth  for  the  sale 
of  porcelain  from  his  little  factory  at 
Yildiz.  And  every  year  the  ancient  pot- 
tery works  of  Kiitahya  send  up  a  consign- 
ment of  their  decorative  blue  ware. 
Both  Bairams  are  an  occasion  for  pay- 
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ing  visits.  Everybody  calls  on  everybody 
else,  so  that  it  is  a  wonder  if  anybody  is 
found  at  home.     In  the  case  of  the  Sultan, 


from  the  gallery  of  the  throne-room.  Or 
sometimes  a  humbler  individual  may  be 
introduced  in  the  suite  of  his  embassy,  as 


Sheep-market  at  Veni  Jami,  Stamboul. 


however,  there  is  no  uncertainty.  On  the 
first  morning  of  each  Ba'iram  he  holds  a 
great  levee,  which  is  attended  by  every 
one  of  a  certain  rank.  The  ceremony  has 
taken  place  every  year  since  the  time  of 
Baiezid  the  Thunderbolt,  who  held  his 
court  in  Broussa  in  the  fourteenth  century'. 
Foreigners  take  no  part  in  this  Mouayedeh 
(exchange  of  feast-day  wishes),  or  Baise- 
main  as  they  prefer  to  call  it,  but  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  other  notables  of  the 
European  colony  are  invited  to  watch  it 


was  the  fortune  of  the  present  scribe  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  Baise-main  of 
Sultan  :Mehmet  V. 

It  rather  reminded  me  of  youthful  oper- 
atic days  to  march  through  the  endless 
corridors  and  to  climb  the  immeasurable 
stairs  of  Dolma  Baghcheh  Palace — the 
Palace  of  the  Filled-in  Garden — and  to 
look  down  at  last  from  the  high  east  gal- 
lery of  the  throne-room.  The  top  gal- 
leries of  my  youthful  days,  however,  did 
not  contain  gilt  chairs  upholstered  in  blue- 


The  Eiiiiy-ul-IIiij,  the  official  liead  of  the  caravan,  with  much  gold  embroidery  on  his  long  coat. — Page  114. 


and-white  satin,  or  buffets  set  out  with 
gold  plate  and  presided  over  by  lackeys 
in  red  and  gold.  The  lackeys,  though,  did 
look  a  little  like  the  stage.  While  a  Turk 
makes  a  magnificent  soldier  or  horseman, 
he  never  attains,  impassive  though  he  be, 
the  sublime  superiority  of  a  European 
footman.  Is  it  that  his  livery  is  un- 
natural, or  is  the  human  in  him  too  strong 
to  be  quite  purged  away?  The  operatic 
impression  was  further  carried  out  by  a 
crystal  chandelier  swinging  from  the  dome 
exactly  where  it  would  cut  off  somebody's 
view,  and  by  the  rococo  arches  surround- 
ing the  central  square  of  the  throne-room. 
This  huge  space  was  empty,  save  for  a 
smaller  crystal  chandelier  standing  at 
each  corner  and  a  covered  throne  in  the 
middle  of  the  west  side.  The  throne  was 
a  small  red-and-gold  sofa,  as  we  presently 
saw  w'hen  an  old  gentleman  removed  the 
cover.  He  also  looked  carefully  under 
the  throne,  as  might  a  queen  apprehen- 
sive of  burglars  or  mice;  but  I  suppose  it 
was  to  make  sure  no  bomb  was  there. 

In  the  meantime  the  courtiers  began  to 
assemble:   the  cabinet  at  the  left  of  the 
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throne,  the  army  and  naxy — in  much  gold 
lace — at  right  angles  to  the  cabinet,  the 
church  under  the  east  gallery.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  hall,  facing  the  military, 
stood  for  the  first  time  the  new  parlia- 
ment. The  senators,  who  have  all  been 
official  personages  in  their  day,  w^ore  their 
various  uniforms  of  state.  The  deputies 
looked  very  European  in  evening  dress 
and  white  gloves,  but  capped  of  course 
with  the  fez  of  rigor.  Last  to  come 
in,  taking  their  stand  at  the  right  of  the 
throne,  were  the  imperial  princes.  They 
had  been  waiting  with  the  Sultan  in 
an  adjoining  room,  where  they  had  paid 
homage  to  him  in  private.  Then,  pre- 
ceded by  the  grand  master  of  ceremonies, 
the  Sultan  himself  entered.  Every  one 
made  a  temenna  to  the  ground,  that  grace- 
ful triple  sweep  of  the  hand  which  is  the 
Turkish  form  of  salutation,  while  a  choir 
hidden  under  one  of  the  galleries  chanted: 
"Thou  wilt  live  long  with  thy  glory,  O 
Sultan,  if  God  walls.  Great  art  thou, 
but  forget  not  that  One  is  greater."  For 
those  who  had  made  obeisance  the  year 
before  and  many  other  years  to  Abdul 


An  irregular  crowd  of  priests 


chanting  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  followed  by  the  big  camel. — Page  114. 


Hamid  II  there  must  have  been  something 
strangely  moving  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
kindly  faced  old  man,  after  all  not  very 
majestic  in  person,  who  walked  a  little 
as  if  his  shoes  were  too  tight  yet  who 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  that  great 
company  with  the  natural  dignity  of  his 
house  and  race.  He  wore  a  stubby  new 
beard  acquired  since  his  accession;  for  it 
is  not  meet  that  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  should  go  shorn. 

The  ceremony  was  opened  by  a  little 
old  man  in  green,  the  Xakib  iil  Esliraf, 
whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the  pedigrees 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet.  He 
appeared  from  behind  one  of  the  crj'stal 
chandeliers,  bowed  low  in  front  of  majesty, 
made  a  deep  temenna,  stepped  backward, 
and  offered  a  prayer.  The  Sultan  and  all 
the  other  Moslems  present  listened  to  it 
with  their  hands  held  up  in  front  of  them, 
palms  inward.  Then  the  first  chamber- 
lain of  the  court,  holding  a  red- velvet 
scarf  fringed  with  gold,  took  his  place  at 
the  left  of  the  throne;  the  band  in  the 
north  gallery — and  a  ver\'  good  one — be- 
gan toplay,  and  thebaise-main  commenced. 


It  was  not  a  literal  baise-main.  I  suppose 
the  Sultan  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
hold  out  his  hand  long  enough  for  several 
hundred  people  to  kiss.  It  was  a  baise- 
cc/iarpe  rather,  as  the  grand  \-izier  was 
the  first  to  prove.  He  made  the  temenna 
■ — or  salamed,  as  we  put  it  in  English — 
stepped  in  front  of  the  Sultan  and  salamed 
a  second  time,  kissed  the  chamberlain's 
scarf  and  touched  it  to  his  forehead,  sa- 
lamed a  third  time,  and  backed  to  his 
place.  Hilmi  Pasha  was  followed  by  his 
colleagues  in  order.  When  the  last  of 
them  had  paid  homage,  the  chamberlain 
passed  behind  the  throne  to  the  right,  and 
it  was  the  turn  of  parliament.  The  sen- 
ators, for  most  of  whom  the  baise-main 
was  no  novelty,  followed  the  e.xample  of 
the  cabinet.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
deputies,  they  emphasized  a  new  order  of 
things  by  merely  saluting,  without  kissing 
the  scarf.  To  their  speaker,  the  e.\-exile 
Ahmet  Riza  Bey,  the  Sultan  paid  the 
honor  of  offering  his  hand.  Ahmet  Riza 
Bey  started  to  kiss  it,  but  the  Sultan  pre- 
vented him.  at  the  same  time  drawing 
him  forward  past  the  throne  and  gi\ing 
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him  a  place  at  the  left  beyond  the  grand 
vizier. 

The  most  picturesque  part  of  the  cere- 
mony was  when  the  ulema,  the  dignitaries 
of  the  cult,  in  their  gold-collared  robes  and 
white  turbans  ornamented  by  a  band  of 
gold,  paid  homage.  They  did  not  come 
singly,  as  had  their  predecessors,  but  in  a 
long  flowing  line  of  color.  At  their  head 
marched  the  Sheikh  ill  Islam,  the  highest 
religious  official  in  the  empire,  who  is  also 
a  minister  of  state.  He  wears  white,  like 
the  Pope.  He  was  followed  by  the  Sherif 
Ali  HaidarBey,Ministerof  Pious  Founda- 
tions. This  handsome  green-robed  Arab 
is  one  of  the  greatest  aristocrats  in  Is- 
lam, being  an  authentic  descendant  of  the 
Prophet.  And  he  has,  if  you  please,  an 
English  wife.  After  him  came  a  brilliant 
company  of  lesser  green  robes,  followed 
by  a  succession  of  fawn-colored  and  pur- 
ple ones.  Four  dark  blues  and  one  som- 
bre gray-beard  in  black  made  a  period 
to  the  procession.  It  had,  to  the  detached 
gallery-god  view,  the  appearance  of  a  par- 
ticularly effective  ballet  as  it  advanced 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  diplomatic  gallery, 
io8 


turned  half-way  across  the  hall  at  right 
angles,  moved  forward  to  the  throne,  and 
backed  out  as  it  came.  And  the  band  did 
not  a  little  to  forward  the  detachment  of 
the  gallery-god  view  by  irreverently  play- 
ing a  potpourri  from  "Carmen"  as  the 
fathers  of  the  cult  made  obeisance  before 
the  throne.  The  ulema  were  followed  by 
the  heads  of  the  non-Moslem  religions  of 
the  empire.  This  also  was  an  innovation, 
and  the  Greek  patriarch  made  a  brief  ad- 
dress in  honor  of  it.  Last  of  all  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  civil  dignitaries  took 
their  turn.  This  time  the  band  played 
the  march  from  "Tannhauser";  and  with 
real  courtiers  paying  homage  to  a  real 
ruler  in  a  real  throne-room,  to  that  music, 
illusion  became  fantastic.  When  the  last 
member  of  the  official  hierarchy  had  made 
his  last  temenna  the  Sultan  withdrew,  fol- 
lowed by  the  court,  while  the  visitors  in 
the  gallery  were  invited  to  refresh  them- 
selves at  the  buffet.  Then  the  chiefs  of 
missions  and  their  wives — but  not  humble 
individuals  in  their  suites — were  invited, 
by  way  of  further  innovation,  to  have 
audience  of  his  majesty, 


Housings  in  the  Sacred  Caravan. 


The  unofficial  side  of  Ba'iram  is  quite  as 
full  of  color  in  its  more  scattered  way. 
Then  every  man  who  can  afford  it,  or 
whose  master  can,  puts  on  a  new  suit 
of  clothes.  He  at  least  dons  something 
new,  if  only  a  gay  handkerchief  about  his 
fez  or  neck.  It  is  interesting  to  stand  at 
some  busy  corner  in  a  Turkish  quarter 
and  watch  the  crowd  in  its  party-colored 
holiday  finery.  Friends  meeting  each  other 
stop,  seize  a  hand  between  their  two,  and 
solemnly  rub  cheeks.  Inferiors  tr>'  to  kiss 
the  hand  of  superiors,  who  try  in  turn  to 
snatch  the  hand  away,  their  success  de- 
pending on  the  degree  of  their  superi- 
ority. And  everj-body  wishes  everj'body 
else  a  blessed  Ba'iram.  The  bekjis,  watch- 
men who  have  beaten  drums  during  the 
nights  of  Ramazan  in  order  to  get  peo- 
ple up  in  time  for  their  last  meal,  march 
dbout  collecting  tips.  They  announce 
themselves  by  their  drums,  to  which  they 
often  add  a  pipe  or  a  small  violin,  and 
they  carry  a  pole  that  is  gaudy  with  the 
handkerchiefs  people  give  them.  The 
sound  of  music,  however,  often  means 
that  dancing  is  on.     There  is  sure  to  be 


something  of  the  sort  wherever  Kiirds  or 
Laz  gather  together.  Your  true  Turk 
is  too  dignified  for  such  frivolities.  And 
be  it  well  understood  that  the  only  wom- 
en who  dance  in  the  open  at  Ba'iram  are 
gypsies,  hussies  who  love  to  deck  them- 
selves out  in  yellow  and  who  blush  not 
to  reveal  their  faces  or  their  ankles.  I 
regret  that  I  am  too  little  of  an  expert  in 
matters  terpsichorean  to  enter  into  the 
fine  points  of  these  performances.  I  can 
no  more  than  sketch  out  an  impression  of 
a  big  green  tent  in  some  vacant  lot,  of  the 
high  lights  of  brass  that  go  with  tea  and 
cofTee  drinking  in  its  shadow,  and  of 
fiercely  mustachioed  persons  in  tall  felt 
caps,  in  hooded  or  haply  goatskin  jackets, 
and  in  wide  trousers,  if  they  be  Kiirds,  or 
of  slighter  Laz  with  tight  black  legs  that 
bulge  out  at  the  top  and  hoods  pictu- 
resquely knotted  about  their  heads,  who 
join  hands  and  begin  very  slowly  a  sway- 
ing step  that  grows  wilder  and  wilder 
with  the  throbbing  of  a  demon  drum. 

It  is  the  children,  however,  to  whom 
Ba'iram  chiefly  belongs.  In  their  honor 
all  the  open  spaces  of  the  Mohammedan 
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quarters  are  utilized  for  fairs  and  ])lay- 
grounds.  The  principal  resort  of  the  kind 
is  the  yard  surrounding  the  Mosque  of  the 
Conqueror — or  it  used  to  be  before  gar- 
dens were  planted  there.  I  discovered  it 
quite  by  accident,  one  day  when  I  went  to 
Stamboul  to  see  how  Ba'iram  was  being 
celebrated  and  saw  a  quantity  of  carts, 
dressed  out  with  flags  and  greens,  full 
of  children.  I  followed  the  carts  until  I 
came  upon  the  most  festive  confusion  of 
voices,  of  tents,  of  music,  of  horses,  of 
donkeys,  of  itinerant  venders,  of  fezzed 
papas,  of  charshafed  mammas,  of  small 
girls  in  wonderful  silks  and  satins,  and 
small  boys  as  often  as  not  in  the  uniform 
of  generals.  Amidst  them  I  remarked 
with  particular  pleasure  a  decorative  Arab 
in  white,  who  strode  about  with  a  col- 
lection of  divinatory  green  birds.  A  coun- 
tryman of  his  had  a  funny  little  peep- 
show,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  into 
which  I  was  dying  to  look  but  considered 
myself  too  dignified  to  do  so.  Neither  did 
I  go  into  the  tent  which  bore  this  ingrati- 
ating sign:  " Ici  on  expose  animaux  vivans 
et  la  demoiselle  laquelle  a  la  poitrine  une 
cavite."  In  other  tents  the  physical  man 
was  more  particularly  catered  to.  In- 
deed, stuffing  seems  to  be  the  great  affair 
of  Batram.  I  must  not  omit,  however, 
the  numerous  contrivances  for  inducing 
motion  more  or  less  violent.  Merry-go- 
rounds  propelled  by  hand,  swings  in  the 
form  of  boats,  milder  swings  for  girls 
where  one  could  sit  under  an  awning  like 
a  lady  and  run  no  risk  of  being  dashed  to 
death,  and  a  selection  of  miniature  ve- 
hicles for  the  very  little  person,  were  so 
many  arguments  against  Mr.  Kipling  and 
the  East-is-East  theory.  Another  argu- 
ment was  put  forward  by  the  discreet 
gambler,  with  his  quick  eye  for  the  police, 
who  in  various  familiar  ways  tempted 
youth  to  flirt  with  destiny. 

It  was  with  some  misgiving  that  I  first 
entered  this  assemblage,  mine  being  the 
only  hat  and  camera  visible.  But  during 
the  several  Bairams  that  I  returned  there 
no  one  ever  seemed  to  resent  my  presence 
except  one  young  and  zealous  police  officer 
who  made  up  his  mind  that  I  had  no  other 
purpose  in  visiting  the  fair  of  Fatih  than 
to  take  photographs  of  ladies.  At  a  tent 
where  wrestling  was  going  on  they  once 
demanded  a  pound  of  me  for  admission, 


supposing  that  I  was  a  post-card  man  and 
would  make  vast  gains  out  of  their  enter- 
tainment. But  at  another,  where  I  paid 
the  customary  ten  cents  or  less,  I  was  in- 
vited into  the  place  of  honor;  and  there, 
no  seats  being  left,  a  naval  officer  insisted 
on  my  occupying  his — because,  as  he  said, 
I  was  an  amateur  of  the  great  Turkish 
sport  and  a  guest, i.e.,  a  foreigner.  Oc- 
cidental hospitality  does  not  often  take 
that  particular  form.  Another  trait  struck 
my  transatlantic  eye  when  I  happened 
once  to  be  at  Fatih  on  the  last  day  of 
Ba'iram.  The  barkers  had  all  been  shout- 
ing: "Come,  children!  Come!  To-mor- 
row is  not  Bairamr'  Presently  cannon 
banged  to  announce  ikindi,  the  afternoon 
hour  of  prayer,  which  is  both  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  Bairatn.  All  about 
me  I  heard  people  saying:  "Batram  is 
finished."  And  ^a /rem  was  finished.  It 
was  only  the  middle  of  a  sunny  afternoon, 
and  in  any  other  country  the  merry- 
making would  have  gone  on  till  night. 
But  the  children  went  away,  and  men  be- 
gan taking  down  the  swings  and  tents  in 
the  most  philosophical  manner.  In  191 1 
Batram  was  hardly  celebrated  at  all,  as  a 
mark  of  mourning  for  the  Italian  war. 

The  greater  Ba'iram.,  called  Kourhan 
Ba'iram,  or  the  Feast  of  Sacrifice,  is  more 
of  a  religious  observance.  It  lasts  one  day 
longer  than  the  other.  It  commemorates, 
as  I  have  said,  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham. 
According  to  Mohammedan  tradition, 
however,  Ishmael  and  not  Isaac  was  the 
hero  of  that  occasion.  In  memory  of  the 
miracle  of  his  escape  every  household 
that  can  afford  to  do  so  sacrifices  at  least 
one  ram  on  the  tenth  Zilhijeh.  Among 
the  rich  a  ram  is  provided  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  and  those  who  have  re- 
cently died  are  not  forgotten.  It  is  also 
the  custom  to  make  presents  of  rams,  as 
between  friends,  engaged  couples,  and 
masters  and  dependants.  The  Sultan  is 
naturally  distinguished  among  these  do- 
nors by  the  scale  of  his  generosity.  He 
gives  a  sacrificial  ram  to  each  of  the  im- 
perial mosques  and  theological  schools,  as 
well  as  to  those  whom  he  delights  to  honor. 
These  huge  creatures  belong  to  a  very 
aristocratic  race.  They  are  bred  by  a 
semi-religious,  semi-agricultural  commu- 
nity called  the  Sayeh  Ojaghi,  established 
since  the  early  days  of  the  conquest  in  the 
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inner  vaHcy  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The 
members  of  this  community  still  maintain 
their  meclia.'\'al  customs  and  costumes 
and  enjoy  certain  traditional  privileges. 
In  return  for  these  they  rear  the  imperial 
rams,  which  they  bring  in  procession  to 
the  palace  every  year  about  a  week  be- 


Sophia,  Mohammed  IT,  and  Baie/.id  II. 
The  last  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most 
characteristic  of  these  markets.  Single 
rams  that  have  been  grown  for  the  oc- 
casion stand  picketed  near  the  mosque 
awaiting  a  well-to-do  purchaser.  They  are 
sometimes  as  large  and  as  gayly  dressed 
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fore  Kourhan  Ba'iram.  There  the  rams  are 
bathed,  their  horns  and  hoofs  are  gilded, 
and  they  are  further  adorned  by  ^•elvet 
muzzles  a-glitter  with  gold  fringe  and  mir- 
ror glass.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight, 
although  in  the  already  mythic  days  of 
Abdul  Hamid  it  was  far  more  common  to 
see  an  immaculate  aide-de-camp  driv- 
ing in  an  open  victoria  with  one  of  these 
gaudy  companions. 

It  naturally  requires  a  great  many  rams 
to  supply  the  demand  of  Kourban  Ba'iram. 
Consequently  the  open  spaces  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan quarters  are  full  of  baa-ing 
and  bargaining  for  a  week  or  ten  days  be- 
fore the  sacrifice.  The  landing-stages  of 
Scutari  and  Beshiktash  are  head-quarters 
of  this  traffic,  Top-Haneh,  and  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  mosques  of  Yeni  Jami,   St. 


as  the  Sultan's  rams.  They  wear  a  neck- 
lace of  blue  beads  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye, 
and  bits  of  their  uncut  fleece  will  be  tied 
up  with  tinsel  or  ribbon.  I  remember  one 
who  had  a  red-silk  sash  on  which  was 
printed  his  name  in  gold  letters — Arslan, 
lion.  Such  a  kourban  represents  a  sacri- 
fice of  five  to  fifteen  pounds.  Most  buyers 
prefer  to  patronize  the  shepherds  who  bring 
their  flocks  into  the  city  for  the  occasion. 
These  shepherds,  usually  Albanians,  make 
a  very  picturescjue  addition  to  the  scene 
with  their  huge  square-shouldered  cloaks 
of  felt  fancifully  painted  in  red  and  blue. 
The  sheep,  too,  are  daubed  with  color,  to 
distinguish  one  flock  from  another.  They 
sell  for  rather  less  than  a  pound  apiece, 
growing  cheaper  as  the  day  of  sacrifice  ap- 
proaches.    It  is  amusing  to  watch  and  to 
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listen  to  the  bargaining  that  goes  on  be- 
tween shepherd  and  householder  until 
their  demands  come  within  sight  of  each 
other.  Most  amusing,  though,  is  it  to  see 
the  ram — which  I  suspect  is  not  seldom  a 
sheep — when  the  bargain  is  made,  carried 
away  pickaback  by  one  of  the  innumer- 
able hamals  who  hang  around  for  such  an 
opportunity.  These  strange  couples  are 
the  characteristic  harbinger  of  Kourban 
Ba'iram,  the  ram  staring  over  the  man's 
shoulder  with  vast  ap{)arent  interest  in 
the  sights  he  sees,  his  hind  quarters  mak- 
ing the  roundest  and  most  comfortable 
curve  in  the  small  of  the  hamal's  back. 

The  actual  sacrifice  I  have  never  seen, 
and  I  hope  I  ne\'er  may.  I  once  wit- 
nessed a  cinematographic  representation 
of  what  takes  place  at  the  palace,  and  that 
w^as  enough  for  me.  The  moving  pictures 
represented  his  majesty  returning  from 
early  morning  prayer,  alighting  at  the 
great  door  of  Dolma  Baghcheh,  and  greet- 
ing the  dignitaries  there  assembled  to  re- 
ceive him.  He  then  read  a  brief  prayer, 
took  a  knife  from  a  platter  handed  him 
by  an  attendant,  and  passed  it  to  the 
actual  executioner.  In  theory  the  head 
of  each  house  is  supposed  to  perform  the 
sacrifice.  The  flesh  must  be  given  away, 
and  the  fleece,  or  its  proceeds,  is  used  for 
some  charitable  purpose. 

I  had  been  in  and  out  of  Constantinople 
a  good  many  years  before  I  even  heard  of 
the  Sacred  Caravan.  The  first  I  heard  of 
it  then  was  on  the  bridge  one  day,  when 
I  became  aware  of  a  drum  beating  out 
a  curious  slow  rhythm:  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six;  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
sbc.  I  waited  to  see  what  would  happen, 
and  presently  from  the  direction  of  Stam- 
boul  straggled  a  procession  that  of  course 
I  had  no  camera  to  photograph,  against 
the  gray  dome  and  springing  minarets  of 
Yeni  Jami.  It  was  led  by  two  men  with 
tomtoms,  beating  in  unison  the  rhythm  I 
had  heard.  I  later  learned  that  those  tom- 
toms have  a  special  name,  kyoz.  After  the 
drummers  marched  a  number  of  boys  in 
pairs,  carrying  small  furled  flags  of  red  silk 
embroidered  with  gold.  Behind  the  boys 
strode  a  serious-looking  person  who  held 
a  small  round  shield  and  a  draw-n  sword. 
He  was  followed  by  a  man  bearing  a  big 
green  standard,  embroidered  and  fringed 


with  gold,  on  a  white  staff  tipped  by  a 
sort  of  brass  lyre  in  which  were  Arabic 
letters.  Next  came  a  palanquin  of  white 
wood  slung  between  mules.  It  had  glass 
windows  and  wooden  shutters,  and  looked 
very  cosey  with  its  red-silk  cushions;  but 
nobody  was  there  to  enjoy  them.  In 
the  rear  of  the  palanquin  were  men  carry- 
ing staves  w'ith  bunches  of  dyed  ostrich 
feathers  at  their  tips,  like  enormous  dust- 
ers. And  then  slouched  along  a  magnifi- 
cent camel.  He  wore  a  green-silk  saddle- 
cloth embroidered  in  white,  and  above 
that  a  tall  green-silk  hoodah  with  gold 
embroidery;  and  ostrich  plumes  nodded 
from  him  in  tufts,  and  at  his  knees  he 
wore  caps  of  colored  beads.  Behind  him 
trotted  a  lot  of  mules  in  pairs,  all  loaded 
with  small  hair  trunks.  I  did  not  know 
that  the  trunks  were  full  of  presents  for 
the  good  people  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

So  lamentable  a  state  of  ignorance 
would  not  be  possible,  I  suppose,  in  Cairo, 
where  the  annual  departure  of  the  Mahnial 
is  one  of  the  stock  sights.  But  if  the 
Constantinople  caravan  attracts  less  at- 
tention in  the  larger  city,  it  is  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  The  Sultan  Bibars 
Boundoukdari,  founder  of  the  Mameluke 
dynasty  of  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century, 
was  the  first  to  send  every  year  to  Mecca 
a  richly  caparisoned  camel  with  a  new 
cover  for  the  Kaaba.  In  the  process  of 
time  other  gifts  were  sent  by  the  Sacred 
Caravan  to  both  the  holy  cities.  The 
first  of  the  Turkish  sultans  to  imitate  this 
pious  custom  was  Mohammed  I,  builder 
of  the  beautiful  Green  Mosque  in  Broussa. 
His  great-great-grandson  Selim  I  con- 
quered Egypt  in  151 7,  and  with  Egypt 
the  relics  of  the  Prophet  and  the  insig- 
nia of  the  caliphate,  which  were  removed 
to  Constantinople.  Ha\ang  become  by 
virtue  of  his  conquest  Protector  and 
Servitor  of  the  Holy  Cities,  Selim  largely 
increased  the  generosity  of  his  fathers. 
His  descendants  of  to-day  are  unable  to 
display  the  same  munificence,  but  the 
annual  sourreh  still  forms  the  strongest 
materialbond  between  Turkey  and  Arabia. 
It  consists  of  money  in  bags,  of  robes,  of 
uncut  cloth,  and  of  a  certain  kind  of  bis- 
cuit. As  for  the  covering  of  the  Kaaba, 
it  is  still  made  in  Egypt  and  sent  from 
there.  The  old  coverings  afford  quite  a 
revenue  to  the  eunuchs  in  charge  of  the 
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temple.  The  smallest  shred  is  a  relic  of 
price,  while  a  waistcoat  of  the  precious 
fabric  is  supposed  to  make  the  wearer  in- 
vulneralile  and  is  a  lit  present  for  princes. 
The  hangings  for  the  Prophet's  tomb  at 
Medina,  changed  less  frequently,  are  woven 
in  Constantinople.     The  work  is  a  species 


departure  for  the  pilgrims  of  northern  Asia. 
These  holy  palmers  add  a  note  of  their  own 
to  the  streets  of  the  cajiital  during  their 
seasons  of  migration,  with  their  quilted 
coats  of  many  colors,  their  big  turbans, 
and  their  Mongol  caste  of  feature.  The 
day  for  the  departure  of  the  Sacred  Cara- 


Behind  that  rode  an  official  holding  out  on  a  red-satin  cushion  an  autograph  letter  from  tlie  Sultan.  —  Page  114. 


of  rite  in  itself,  being  performed  in  a  room 
of  the  old  palace,  near  the  depositary  of 
the  relics  of  the  Prophet,  by  men  who  must 
be  ceremonially  pure,  dressed  in  white. 

The  arrival  of  the  imperial  presents  in 
Mecca  is  planned  to  coincide  with  the  cere- 
monies of  the  greater  pilgrimage.  These 
take  place  at  the  Feast  of  Sacrifice,  which 
with  the  two  days  preceding  constitutes 
the  holy  week  of  Islam.  Pilgrimage  is  a 
cardinal  duty  of  every  Moslem,  expressly 
enjoined  in  the  twenty-second  Sura  of  the 
Koran.  The  first  HaJ  took  place  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Prophet,  and  every  year 
since  then  has  seen  the  faithful  gather  in 
Mecca  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  ]Mo- 
hammedan  world.  Constantinople  is  one 
of  their  chief  rallying-places,  as  being  the 
seat  of  the  Caliph  and  the  natural  point  of 


van  is  the  eve  of  Berat  Cucjcssi,  or  the  night 
when  Gabriel  revealed  his  mission  to  the 
Prophet.  This  is  nearly  four  months  be- 
fore the  great  day  of  Kourban  Ba'iram.  In 
the  times  when  the  cara\an  marched  o^•er- 
land  from  Scutari  to  Mecca,  four  months 
was  none  too  much.  But  the  pilgrimage 
has  been  vastly  shortened  in  these  days 
of  steam,  and  will  be  shorter  still  when  the 
last  links  of  rail  are  laid  between  Constanti- 
nople and  ^lecca.  For  the  time  being, 
however,  the  Sacred  Caravan,  still  makes 
its  official  departure  on  the  traditional  day, 
going  over  to  Scutari  and  waiting  there 
until  it  is  ready  to  embark  for  Beirout. 
It  makes  a  stop  of  twenty-five  days  in 
Damascus,  where  the  imperial  benevolence 
begins,  and  thence  it  proceeds  by  the  new 
Hejaz  railway  to  Medina. 


Tied  with  very  new  rope  to  the  backs  of  some  thirty  mules 


were  the  quaint  little  hair  trunks. — Page  113. 


The  ceremonial  attending  the  departure 
of  the  Sacred  Caravan  is  one  of  the  last 
bits  of  Oriental  color  left  in  Constanti- 
nople. I  have  now  seen  it  several  times, 
howeA'er,  and  every  year  it  seems  to  lose 
something.  My  best  procession  was  my 
first,  which  also  happened  to  be  the  last 
under  a  Caliph  of  absolute  power  to  draw 
upon  the  publi9  funds.  And  although  I 
had  a  camera  with  me  that  time  I  was  not 
allowed  to  use  it.  The  convoy  I  had  en- 
countered on  the  bridge  was  merely  a 
preliminary  of  the  true  pageant,  escorting 
the  sourreh  from  the  INIinistry  of  Pious 
Foundations  to  Yildiz  Palace.  There  the 
presents,  installed  for  two  days  under  rich 
tents,  were  inspected  by  Abdul  Hamid 
and  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Soiirre'i 
Emini.  Then  after  an  imposing  religious 
ceremony  the  Sacred  Caravan  commenced 
its  march.  For  a  humble  spectator  with- 
out the  palace  walls  the  first  intimation 
of  its  approach  was  given  by  several  car- 
riages of  palace  ladies,  who  take  an  un- 
official part  in  most  public  spectacles. 
Religious  and  military  dignitaries  also  be- 
gan sauntering  down  the  road,  which  was 
114 


bordered  by  soldiers,  with  an  air  of  dis- 
])ersing  after  some  important  function. 
Presently  a  double  line  of  cavalrymen 
came  into  sight,  preceding  more  religious 
and  military  dignitaries  on  horseback. 
One  of  them  was  the  Emir-iil-IIaj,  the 
official  head  of  the  caravan,  with  much 
gold  embroidery  on  his  long  coat.  His 
post,  still  an  important  one,  was  far  more 
so  in  the  days  when  the  caravan  was  less 
certain  to  escape  attack  on  the  way. 
Some  of  the  horses,  particularly  of  the 
nlema,  were  led  by  grooms;  others  were 
followed  by  orderlies  carrying  big  cloth 
bundles.  The  body  of  the  procession  was 
made  up  of  an  irregular  crowd  of  priests, 
officers,  eunuchs,  palace  servants,  and 
nondescripts  of  various  sorts,  chanting  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  followed  by  the  big 
camel  I  had  already  seen  and  the  palan- 
quin. But  there  were  eight  other  camels 
this  time,  of  all  sizes,  down  to  a  fluffy 
little  white  one  that  everybody  wanted  to 
pat;  and  two  children  were  immensely 
enjoying  a  ride  in  the  palanquin.  Behind 
that  rode  an  official  holding  out  on  a  red- 
satin  cushion  an  autograph  letter  from  the 
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Sultan  to  the  Sherif  ol  Mecca,  confirming  boiled  wheat,  to  which  are  added  all  man- 
him  in  his  office  for  the  coming  year,  ner  of  grains,  nuts,  and  dried  fruits;  and 
Another  bore  a  huge  parcel  in  his  arms,    the  legend  is  that  Noah  and  his  people 
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A  Persian  painting  representing  the  deatli  uf  Ali. 


made  a  similar  pudding  on  Mount  Ararat 

out  of  what  was  left  in  the  bins  of  the  ark. 

It   is  for  the  Persians  that  the   day 

is  peculiarly  sacred.     They  also  make  a 

special  dish 
for  it,  called 
Grr^c/?,of  rice, 
sugar,  and 
saffron.  But 
that  is  a  mere 
detail  of  what 
is  for  them 
the  holiest 
season  in  the 
year.  The 
Persians  and 
the  Turks 
belong  to  two 
different 
sects  that 
have  divided 
the  Moham- 
medan world 
since  the 
death  of  the 
Prophet.  It 
And  midway  of  the  crowd  a  is  not  for  an  unlettered  unbelie\'er  lightly  to 
ring  of  excited  persons  brandished  swords  declare  that  so  serious  a  matter  was  in  the 
and  challenged  the  enemies  of  the  Prophet  beginning  a  question  of  cherchez  la  femme. 
to  mortal  combat.  They  were  an  unac-  Stillit  is  a  fact  that  the  enmity  of  Ayesha, 
customed  reminder,  in  tolerant  Constanti-  the  youngest  wife  of  Mohammed,  toward 
nople,  of  the  early  days  of  the  faith.  And  Ali,  the  Prophet's  cousin  and  son-in-law, 
then,  tied  with  very  new  rope  to  the  backs  did  much  to  embitter  those  early  differ- 
of  some  thirty  mules  walking  two  and  two,  ences  of  opinion.  This  lady,  while  on  a 
each  gay  with  flags  and  ostrich  feathers  journey,  once  caused  tongues  to  wag  by 
and  led  by  a  solemn  artilleryman,  were  disappearing  from  her  litter  at  a  com- 
the  quaint  little  hair  trunks  in  which  the  promising  hour  and  being  brought  back 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  sent  his  gifts    by  a  man  considerably  younger  than  her 

distinguished  husband.  Mohammed  was 
finally  forced  to  silence  the  voice  of  scan- 
dal by  the  twenty-fourth  Sura  of  the 
Koran,  entitled  Light.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  consulting  with  his  four  closest 
friends  and  followers  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  he  was  assured  by  three  of  them 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  in- 
nocence of  the  Mother  of  the  Moslems. 
The  fourth,  Ali,  ventured  to  suggest  that 
the  matter  would  bear  investigation. 
Ayesha  never  forgave  the  doubt  of  her 


done  up  in  white  tissue-paper.  This  was 
a  robe  of  honor  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  the 
Sherif,  Others  still  carried  silver  vessels 
in  which  sweet  savors  burned — "  in  hon- 
or of  the  an- 
gels," as  a 
dervish  once 
expressed  it 
tome.  Next 
marched  a 
second  irreg- 
ular crowd, 
louder  and 
more  amaz- 
ing than  the 
first.  In  front 
of  it  were  two 
rows  of  black 
men  in  scar- 
let robes, 
beating  on 
tomtoms  the 
rhythm  I 
knew,  which 
they  alter- 
nated with  a 
quicker  one 


to  the  far-away  people  of  the  Prophet. 

There  is  another  annual  procession  to 
be  seen  in  Constantinople  which  recalls  to 
Western  eyes  even  more  strangely  than 
that  of  the  soiirreh  an  older  day  of  faith. 
Turks  take  no  part  in  it,  however,  al- 
though they  also  observe  the  tenth  of 
Mouharrem,  on  which  it  falls,  as  the  an- 
niversary of  Joseph's  deli\erance  from 
prison  in  Egj^Dt  and  of  Noah's  exit  from 
the  ark.     They  make  in  honor  of  the  oc- 


casion and  present  to  their  friends  a  sweet  step-son-in-law,  and  her  enmity  was  a  po- 
pudding  whose  name  of  ashoureh  also  tent  factor  in  keeping  Ali  from  the  cal- 
designates  the  day.    The  basis  of  it  is    iphate.    He  eventually  did  succeed,  the 


no 
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fourth  to  do  so,  twenty-four  years  after  met  violent  deaths,  the  former  being  poi- 
the  Prophet's  death.  But  the  Sunnites  soned  and  the  latter  falling  under  thirty- 
regard  him  as  the  least  of  the  first  four  three  wounds  on  the  heroic  field  of  Ker- 
caliphs.     The  Shiites,  on  the  other  hand,  bela.     These  tragic  events  are  what  the 


The  paved  court-yard  of  Valideh  Han. 


do  not  recognize  the  first  three  caliphs  at 
all.  They  even  fete  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  first  one,  Omar.  Ali  is 
for  them  the  vicar  of  God,  and  they  hold 
his  descendants  to  the  ninth  generation  in 
peculiar  reverence.  The  twelfth  of  these 
Imams,  as  they  are  called,  the  Mchdi,  is 
supposed  never  to  have  died.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  he  will  reappear  before  the  last 
judgment  in  order,  curiously  enough,  to 
overthrow  antichrist.  As  for  Ali,  the  ha- 
tred of  Ayesha  pursued  him  even  after  he 
became  caliph,  and  stirred  up  disaffec- 
tion against  him.  He  was  finally  stabbed. 
His  two  sons,  Hassan  and  Hiissein,  also 


Shiites  commemorate  on  the  tenth  of  Mou- 
harrem. 

Tn  Persia  the  entire  month  is  a  time 
of  mourning.  During  the  first  ten  days 
public  passion-plays  represent  with  bloody 
realism  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  first 
Imams.  In  Sunnite  Constantinople,  where 
there  are  some  six  thousand  Persians,  the 
commemoration  is  naturally  less  public, 
although  the  two  sects  no  longer  come 
to  blows  over  it.  Most  of  the  Persian 
colony  are  from  the  region  of  Tabriz,  where 
a  Turkish  dialect  is  spoken.  Their  head- 
quarters are  in  a  number  of  old  stone  hans 
near  the  bazaars  and  the  War  Depart- 
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ment.  Large  tents  are  put  up  in  the  courts 
of  these  hans  during  M ouharrem ,  and  there 
every  evening  mollahs  recite  the  story  of 
the  tragedy  of  Kerbela.  It  took  place  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  religious 
feeling  has  cooled  much  in  those  thousand 
years,  but  the  story  still  has  a  strange 
power  to  draw  tears  from  the  crowding 
Persians  who  listen  to  it.  After  the  third 
night  men  with  banners  and  torches  give 
a  greater  semblance  of  reality  to  the  recita- 
tion. On  the  tenth  night,  or  rather  on 
the  night  of  the  tenth  day,  which  is  the 
anniversary  of  the  martyrdom  of  Hiissein, 
the  torches  and  banners  march  about  to 
the  various  bans  where  Persians  live. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  first  of 
these  processions  that  I  saw.  It  was  in 
the  great  paved  court-yard  of  Valideh 
Han,  surrounded  by  half-ruined  cloisters. 
The  central  mosque,  the  temporary  shed 
in  one  corner,  the  sparse  trees,  the  silently 
waiting  spectators,  made  so  many  vague 
shapes  in  the  February  dusk;  and  snow 
was  falling.  A  strange  clamor,  of  pipes 
and  drums  and  shouting,  began  to  make 
itself  heard  in  the  distance.  Suddenly 
the  archway  giving  entrance  to  the  court 
lighted  up  with  a  smoky  glare,  and  the 
procession  surged  slowly  into  the  court. 
It  was  led  by  men  carrying  flaming  cres- 
sets of  iron  basket  work  and  three  enig- 
matic steel  emblems  on  long  staves.  The 
central  one  was  a  sort  of  sword  blade  above 
a  spindle-shaped  fretting  of  Arabic  letters, 
while  the  other  two  were  tridents  spring- 
ing from  a  similar  base;  and  from  all 
three  floated  streamers  of  crape.  Next 
came  two  files  of  standard-bearers,  dressed 
in  black,  with  black  caps  on  their  heads. 
The  flags  they  bore  were  black  or  dark- 
colored,  triangular  in  shape,  with  the 
names  of  the  Imams  and  other  holy  in- 
scriptions embroidered  on  them  in  silver. 
On  top  of  some  of  the  staves  was  an 
open  hand,  of  brass.  I  was  told  that  it 
commemorated  the  mutilation  of  Hiissein. 
Behind  the  standard-bearers  marched 
more  men  in  black,  chanting  in  a  rhythm 
of  six  beats  and  striking  their  bare  breasts 
on  the  fifth.  Even  a  foreigner  could  dis- 
tinguish the  frequent  names  of  Ali  and 
Hiissein.  Others  held  in  both  hands  a 
chain,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  bunch  of 
smaller  chains.  With  this,  first  over  one 
shoulder  and  then  over  the  other,  they 
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beat  their  backs.  The  thud  kept  time 
with  the  chanting,  and  vigorously  enough 
to  leave  visible,  sometimes  sickening, 
signs  under  the  torn  black  of  the  single 
garment  they  wore.  Two  white  horses 
followed.  The  first,  with  rich  saddle- 
cloth and  headstall,  carried  a  little  boy  on 
his  back.  On  the  saddle  of  the  second, 
caparisoned  in  blood-streaked  white,  were 
two  doves.  Then  came  a  band  of  musi- 
cians, singing,  playing  pipes,  beating 
drums,  and  clashing  cymbals.  And  last 
of  all,  slowly  advancing  sidewise  in  two 
long  lines,  appeared  a  grewsome  company 
of  men  in  white,  who  chanted  hoarsely 
and  slashed  their  shaven  heads  with 
bloody  swords.  The  blood-stained  fig- 
ures in  white,  the  black  flagellants,  the 
symbolic  horses,  the  mourning  banners, 
the  points  of  steel  answering  the  flare  of 
the  torches,  made  strange  matter  indeed 
for  the  imagination,  moving  with  desper- 
ate music  through  that  veil  of  driving 
snow. 

The  procession  marched  round  the 
court-yard  three  times  and  then  went  into 
the  tent,  where  a  dirge  was  chanted  in 
honor  of  the  martyrs  of  Kerbela.  At 
different  moments  of  the  ceremony,  and 
particularly  at  sight  of  the  child  and  the 
doves  on  horseback — symbolic  of  Hiis- 
sein's  son,  who  was  killed  in  his  arms,  and 
of  the  souls  of  the  martyrs — many  a  Per- 
sian among  the  spectators  sobbed  uncon- 
troUedly.  Other  spectators  smiled  at  the 
tears  streaming  down  bearded  cheeks  and 
at  the  frenzy  of  the  flagellants.  For  my- 
self, I  can  never  help  feeling  respect  for 
any  real  emotion,  however  far  I  may  be 
from  sharing  it.  People  say,  indeed,  that 
these  processions  are  not  what  they  used 
to  be  and  that  much  of  the  slashing  is 
feigned.  That  may  well  enough  be.  Still 
I  found  myself  compelled  to  turn  aside 
when  the  men  in  white  passed  in  front  of 
me.  More  than  one  of  them,  too,  had  to 
be  helped  staggering  away  before  the  pro- 
cession came  to  an  end.  It  is  not  every 
one  who  takes  part  in  these  ceremonies. 
The  participants  are  men  who  fulfil  a  vow 
of  their  own  or  of  their  parents,  usually 
in  gratitude  for  some  deliverance.  Their 
zeal  is  so  great  that  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
up  a  preliminary  schedule  for  the  proces- 
sions, so  that  no  two  shall  meet  and  dis- 
pute the  right  of  way.     Each  forms  in  its 
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own  court-yard,  but  the  men  in  white  do 
not  begin  their  cutting  till  they  are  in  the 
street.  When  the  marchers  finally  re- 
turn to  their  own  han — having  in  the 
meantime  visited  the  public  bath — they 
spread  rugs  on  the  floor  of  the  tent  and 
spend  the  evening  drinking  tea  and  enter- 
taining their  friends. 

This  ceremony  is  repeated  in  a  milder 
form  in  Scutari,  on  the  day  Siiier  A  shourch . 
Early  in  the  morning  the  Persians  flock  to 
a  valley  of  cypresses  called  Seid  Ahmet 
Deressi,  which  is  a  corner  of  the  great 
cemetery  reserved  for  their  use.  There 
they  rejoice  over  such  as  have  by  their 
own  blood  atoned  for  that  of  Hussein.  I 
have  followed  them  thither  only  once,  but 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  no  interment  took 
place.  Tents  were  set  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  cemetery,  of  a  faded  green  that  ad- 
mirably set  off  the  darker  cypresses,  and 
close-packed  Persians  squatted  in  them 
drinking  tea  or  smoking  their  terrible 
tunbeki.  More  Persians,  recognizable  by 
their  black  caps  if  not  by  their  cast  of 
feature,  roamed  among  the  trees.  Most 
of  them  were  of  the  humbler  sort,  in 
skirted  coats  of  dull  colors.  Here  and 
there  was  one  in  a  long  stiff  fuzzy  black 
cloak,  with  a  touch  of  gold  at  the  throat. 
Many  had  beards  decoratively  reddened 
with  henna,  and  wore  their  hair  shaved 
high  about  the  neck  and  off  the  middle  of 
the  forehead.  There  was  much  embrac- 
ing between  hairy  monsters  Vv'ho  had  not 
met,  perhaps,  since  last  Mouharrem.  And 
much  patronizing  was  there  of  ambulatory 
venders  of  good  things  to  eat.  Finally, 
at  what  signal  I  know  not,  a  company  of 
men  in  black  marched  out  among  the 
graves,  bearing  triangular  flags  of  the  sort 
I  have  already  described.  At  some  dis- 
tance they  joined  forces  with  a  company 
of  colored  flags,  headed  by  the  strange 
ornaments  of  steel.     Two  of  the  colored 


flags  should  have  been  in  a  museum  rather 
than  in  Scutari  cemetery  on  a  wet  winter 
day.  They  were  unusually  fine  examples 
of  the  Persian  wood-block  printing,  and 
in  the  centre  of  each  smiled  an  inimi- 
table lion  with  a  curly  tail.  These  two 
comj)anies  marched  chanting  together  to 
the  end  of  the  cemetery,  where  they  met 
a  third,  made  up  of  flagellants.  But  this 
time  there  were  no  men  in  white  and  no 
bloody  blades.  Then  they  all  jjroceeded 
down  the  long  road  to  the  water,  the  steel 
emblems  and  the  colored  flags  first,  the 
black  banners  ne.xt,  and  the  flagellants 
last,  chanting,  beating  their  breasts,  and 
swinging  their  heavy  chains.  Every  few 
steps  they  stopped  and  went  through  their 
rite  with  greater  zeal.  The  stops  were 
longest  in  front  of  institutions  and  great 
houses,  where  a  mollah  would  intone  from 
a  parchment  manuscript  he  carried.  The 
procession  was  followed  by  hundreds  of 
Persians  who  joined  in  the  chanting  and 
breast-beating.  Their  number,  and  the 
many  stops,  made  an  opportunity  for 
street  venders  and  for  beggars.  Cripples 
sat  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  street  with 
a  handkerchief  spread  out  in  front  of 
them  on  which  lay  a  few  suggestive  coins. 
Gaudy  gypsy  girls  were  not  ashamed  to 
show  themselves  on  so  solemn  an  occasion. 
I  saw  two  women  of  a  race  strange  to  me, 
with  coppery  faces  and  a  perpendicular 
mark  painted  in  ochre  on  their  foreheads. 
Strangest  of  all  was  a  holy  man  who  stood 
humbly  by  the  wayside.  Yet,  after  all, 
he  was  of  one  brotherhood  with  the  mourn- 
ers for  Hussein.  He  did  not  raise  his  eyes 
as  the  procession  passed  him,  nor  did  he 
hold  out  his  hand.  What  first  attracted 
my  attention  to  the  goodness  of  his  face 
were  two  small  reddish  balls  between 
which  I  saw  it.  Then  I  made  out  the  balls 
to  be  onions,  spitted  on  either  end  of  a 
steel  skewer  that  pierced  both  his  cheeks. 
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VIII 

N  those  days,  such  as  had 
^  served  their  country  trav- 
elled, as  befitted  Spartans, 
in  ordinary  first-class  car- 
riages, and  woke  in  the 
morning  at  La  Roche  or 
some  strange-sounding  place,  for  paler 
coffee  and  the  pale  brioche.  So  it  was 
with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ercott  and  their 
niece,  accompanied  by  books  they  did  not 
read,  viands  they  did  not  eat,  and  one 
somnolent  Irishman  returning  from  the 
East.  In  the  disposition  of  legs  there  was 
the  usual  difficulty,  no  one  quite  liking  to 
put  them  up,  and  all  ultimately  doing  so, 
save  Olive.  More  than  once  during  that 
night  the  colonel,  lying  on  the  seat  op- 
posite, awoke  and  saw  her  sitting,  with- 
drawn into  her  corner,  with  eyes  still 
open.  Staring  at  that  little  head  which 
he  admired  so  much,  upright  and  un- 
moving  in  its  dark  straw  toque  against 
the  cushion,  he  would  become  suddenly 
alert.  Kicking  the  Irishman  slightly  in 
the  effort,  he  would  slip  his  legs  down, 
bend  across  to  her  in  the  darkness,  and, 
conscious  of  a  faint  fragrance  as  of  violets, 
whisper  huskily:  "Anything  I  can  do  for 
you,  my  dear?"  When  she  had  smiled, 
and  shaken  her  head,  he  would  retreat, 
and  after  holding  his  breath  to  see  if  Dolly 
were  asleep,  would  restore  his  feet,  slightly 
kicking  the  Irishman.  After  one  such 
expedition,  for  full  ten  minutes  he  re- 
mained awake,  wondering  at  her  tireless 
immobility.  For,  indeed,  she  was  spend- 
ing this  night  entranced — with  the  feeling 
that  Lennan  was  beside  her,  holding  her 
hand  in  his.  She  seemed  actually  to  feel 
the  touch  of  his  finger  against  the  tiny 
patch  of  her  bare  palm  where  the  glove 
opened.  It  was  wonderful,  this  uncanny 
communion  in  the  dark    rushing   night 


— she  would  not  have  slept  for  worlds! 
Never  before  had  she  felt  so  close  to  him, 
not  even  when  he  had  kissed  her  that  once 
under  the  olives;  nor  even  when  at  the 
concert  yesterday  his  arm  pressed  hers, 
and  his  voice  whispered  words  she  heard 
so  thirstily.  And  that  golden  fortnight 
passed  and  passed  through  her  on  an  end- 
less band  of  reminiscence.  Its  memories 
were  like  flowers,  such  scent  and  warmth 
and  color  in  them;  and  of  all,  none  per- 
haps quite  so  poignant  as  the  memory  of 
the  moment,  at  the  door  of  their  car- 
riage, when  he  said,  so  low  that  she  just 
heard:  "Good-by,  my  darling!"  He 
had  never  before  called  her  that.  Not 
even  his  touch  on  her  cheek  under  the 
olives  equalled  the  simple  treasure  of  that 
word.  And  above  the  roar  and  clatter  of 
the  train,  and  the  snoring  of  the  Irishman, 
it  kept  sounding  in  her  ears,  hour  after 
dark  hour.  It  v/as  perhaps  not  wonder- 
ful that  through  all  that  night  she  never 
once  looked  the  future  in  the  face — made 
no  plans,  took  no  stock  of  her  position; 
just  yielded  to  memory,  and  to  the  half- 
dreamed  sensation  of  his  presence  close 
beside  her.  Whatever  might  come  after- 
ward, she  was  his  this  night.  Such  was 
the  trance  that  gave  to  her  the  strange, 
soft,  tireless  immobility  which  so  moved 
her  uncle  whenever  he  woke  up. 

In  Paris  they  drove  from  station  to 
station  in  a  vehicle  unfit  for  three — 'to 
stretch  their  legs' — as  the  colonel  said. 
Since  he  saw  in  his  niece  no  signs  of  flag- 
ging, no  regret,  his  spirits  were  rising, 
and  he  confided  to  Mrs.  Ercott  in  the  buf- 
fet at  the  Gare  du  Nord,  when  Olive  had 
gone  to  wash,  that  he  did  not  think  there 
was  much  in  it,  after  all,  looking  at  the 
way  she'd  travelled. 

But  Mrs.  Ercott  answered: 

"Haven't  you  ever  noticed  that  Olive 
never  shows  what   she  does   not  want 
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to? 
ing. 


She  has  not  got  those  eyes  for  noth- 


" What  eyes?" 

"Eyes  that  see  everything,  and  seem  to 
see  nothing." 

Conscious  that  something  was  hurting 
her,  the  colonel  tried  to  take  her  hand. 

But  Mrs.  Ercott  rose  quickly,  and  went 
where  he  could  not  follow. 

Thus  suddenly  deserted,  the  colonel 
drummed  on  the  little  table.  What  now! 
Dolly  was  unjust!  Poor  Dolly!  He  was 
as  fond  of  her  as  ever!  Of  course!  How 
could  he  help  Olive's  being  young — and 
pretty;  how  could  he  help  looking  after 
herj  and  wanting  to  save  her  from  this 
mess!  And  he  sat  wondering,  dismayed 
by  the  unreasonableness  of  women.  It 
did  not  enter  his  head  that  Mrs.  Ercott 
had  been  almost  as  sleepless  as  his  niece, 
watching  through  closed  eyes  every  one  of 
those  little  expeditions  of  his,  and  saying 
to  herself :  "Ah!  He  doesn't  care  how  / 
travel!" 

She  returned  serene  enough,  concealing 
her  'grief,'  and  soon  they  were  once  more 
whirling  toward  England. 

But  the  future  had  begun  to  lay  its 
hand  on  Olive;  the  spell  of  the  past  was 
already  losing  power;  the  sense  that  it  had 
all  been  a  dream  grew  stronger  every  min- 
ute. In  a  few  hours  she  would  re-enter 
the  little  house  close  under  the  shadow  of 
that  old  Wren  church,  which  reminded  her 
somehow  of  childhood,  and  her  austere 
father  with  his  chiselled  face.  The  meet- 
ing with  her  husband!  How  go  through 
that!  And  to-night!  But  she  did  not 
care  to  contemplate  to-night.  And  all 
those  to-morrows  wherein  there  was  noth- 
ing she  had  to  do  of  which  it  was  reason- 
able to  complain,  yet  nothing  she  could 
do  without  feeling  that  all  the  friendliness 
and  zest  and  color  was  out  of  life,  and  she 
a  prisoner.  Into  those  to-morrows  she  felt 
she  would  slip  back,  out  of  her  dream;  lost, 
with  hardly  perhaps  an  effort.  To  get 
away  to  the  house  on  the  river,  where  her 
husband  came  only  at  week-ends,  had 
hitherto  been  a  refuge;  only  she  would 
not  see  Mark  there — unless — !  Then, 
with  the  thought  that  she  would,  must 
still  see  him  sometimes,  all  again  grew 
faintly  glamorous.  If  only  she  did  see 
him,  what  M'ould  the  rest  matter?  Never 
again  as  it  had  before! 

The   colonel   was  reaching  down  her 


handbag ;  his  cheery :  "  Looks  as  if  it  would 
be  rough ! ' '  aroused  her.  Glad  to  be  alone, 
and  tired  enough  now,  she  sought  the 
ladies'  cabin,  and  slept  through  the  cross- 
ing, till  the  voice  of  the  old  stewardess 
awakened  her:  "We're  alongside,  miss. 
You've  had  a  nice  sleep."  She  had  been 
dreaming  that  she  was  sitting  in  a  flowery 
field,  and  Lennan  had  drawn  her  up  by 
the  hands,  with  the  words:  "We're  here, 
my  darling!" 

On  deck,  the  colonel,  laden  with  bags, 
was  looking  back  for  her,  and  trying  to 
keep  a  space  between  him  and  his  wife. 
He  signalled  with  his  chin.  Threading 
her  way  toward  him,  she  happened  to 
look  up.  By  the  rails  of  the  pier  above, 
she  saw  her  husband.  He  was  leaning 
there,  looking  intently  down:  His  tall 
broad  figure  made  the  people  on  each  side 
of  him  seem  insignificant.  The  clean- 
shaved,  square-cut  face,  with  those  almost 
epileptic,  forceful  eyes,  had  a  stillness  and 
intensity  beside  which  the  neighboring 
faces  seemed  to  disappear.  She  saw  him 
very  clearly,  even  noting  the  touch  of 
silver  in  his  dark  hair,  on  each  side  under 
his  straw  hat;  noting  that  he  seemed  too 
massive  for  his  neat  blue  suit.  His  face 
relaxed;  he  made  a  little  movement  of 
one  hand.  Suddenly  it  shot  through  her: 
Suppose  Mark  had  travelled  with  them, 
as  he  had  wished  to  do?  For  ever  and 
ever  now,  that  dark  massive  creature, 
smiling  down  at  her,  was  her  enemy, 
from  whom  she  must  guard  and  keep  her- 
self if  she  could;  keep,  at  all  events,  each 
one  of  her  real  thoughts  and  hopes!  She 
could  have  writhed,  and  cried  out;  in- 
stead, she  tightened  her  grip  on  the  handle 
of  her  bag,  and  smiled.  Though  so  skilled 
in  knowledge  of  his  moods,  she  felt,  in  his 
greeting,  his  fierce  grip  of  her  shoulders, 
the  smouldering  of  some  feeling  the  nat- 
ure of  which  she  could  not  quite  fathom. 
His  voice  had  a  grim  sincerity:  "Glad 
you're  back — thought  you  were  never 
coming! "  Resigned  to  his  charge,  a  feel- 
ing of  sheer  physical  faintness  so  beset  her 
that  she  could  hardly  reach  the  compart- 
ment he  had  reserved.  It  seemed  to  her 
that,  for  all  her  foreboding,  she  had  not 
till  this  moment  had  the  smallest  inkling 
of  what  was  now  before  her;  and  at  his 
muttered:  "Must  we  have  the  old  fossils 
in?  "  she  looked  back  to  assure  herself  that 
her  uncle  and  aunt  were  following.    To 
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avoid  having  to  talk,  she  feigned  to  have 
travelled  badly,  leaning  back  with  closed 
eyes,  in  her  corner.  If  only  she  could 
open  them  and  see,  not  this  square-jawed 
face  with  its  intent  gaze  of  possession,  but 
that  other  with  its  eager  eyes  humbly 
adoring  her.  The  interminable  journey 
ended  all  too  soon.  She  clung  quite  des- 
perately to  the  colonel's  hand  on  the 
platform  at  Charing  Cross.  When  his 
kind  face  vanished  she  would  be  lost  in- 
deed !  Then,  in  the  closed  cab,  she  heard 
her  husband's:  "Aren't  you  going  to  kiss 
me?"  and  submitted  to  his  embrace. 

She  tried  so  hard  to  think :  What  does 
it  matter?  It's  not  I,  not  my  soul,  my 
spirit — only  my  miserable  lips! 

She  heard  him  say:  "You  don't  seem 
too  glad  to  see  me ! "  And  then :  "  I  hear 
you  had  young  Lennan  out  there.  What 
was  he  doing?" 

She  felt  the  turmoil  of  sudden  fear, 
wondered  whether  she  were  showing  it, 
lost  it  in  unnatural  alertness — all  in  the 
second  before  she  answered:  "Oh!  just 
a  holiday." 

Some  seconds  passed,  and  then  he  said: 

"You  didn't  mention  him  in  your  let- 
ters." 

She  answered  coolly:  "Didn't  I?  We 
saw  a  good  deal  of  him." 

She  knew  that  he  was  looking  at  her — ■ 
an  inquisitive,  half  -  menacing  regard. 
Why — oh!  why — could  she  not  then  and 
there  cry  out:  "And  I  love  him — do  you 
hear — I  love  him! "  So  awful  did  it  seem 
to  be  denying  her  love  with  these  half-lies ! 
But  it  was  all  so  much  more  grim  and 
hopeless  than  even  she  had  thought.  How 
inconceivable,  now,  that  she  had  ever 
given  herself  up  to  this  man  for  life!  If 
only  she  could  get  away  from  him  to  her 
room,  and  scheme  and  think!  For  his 
eyes  never  left  her,  travelling  over  her 
with  their  pathetic  greed,  their  menacing 
inquiry,  till  he  said:  "Well,  it's  not  done 
you  any  harm.  You  look  very  fit."  But 
his  touch  w'as  too  much  even  for  her  self- 
command,  and  she  recoiled  as  if  he  had 
struck  her. 

"What's  the  matter?  Did  I  hurt 
you?" 

It  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  jeering — 
then  realized  as  vividly  that  he  was  not. 
And  the  full  danger  to  her,  perhaps  to 
Mark  himself,  of  shrinking  from  this  man, 
striking  her  with  all  its  pitiable  force,  she 


made  a  painful  effort,  slipped  her  hand 
under  his  arm,  and  said:  "I'm  very 
tired." 

But  he  put  her  hand  away,  and,  turning 
his  face,  stared  out  of  the  window.  And 
so  they  reached  their  home. 

When  he  had  left  her  alone,  she  re- 
mained where  she  was  standing,  by  her 
wardrobe,  without  sound  or  movement, 
thinking:  What  am  I  going  to  do?  How 
am  I  going  to  live? 

IX 

When  Mark  Lennan,  travelling 
through  from  Beaulieu,  reached  his  rooms 
in  Chelsea,  he  went  at  once  to  the  little 
pile  of  his  letters,  twice  hunted  through 
them,  then  stood  very  still,  with  a 
stunned,  sick  feeling.  Why  had  she  not 
sent  him  that  promised  note?  And  now 
he  realized — though  not  yet  to  the  full — 
w'hat  it  meant  to  be  in  love  with  a  mar- 
ried woman.  He  must  wait  in  this  sus- 
pense for  eighteen  hours  at  least,  till  he 
could  call,  and  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened to  prevent  her,  till  he  could  hear 
from  her  lips  that  she  still  loved  him.  The 
chilliest  of  legal  lovers  had  access  to  his 
love,  but  he  must  possess  a  soul  that  was 
on  fire,  in  this  deadly  patience,  for  fear  of 
doing  something  that  might  jeopardize 
her.  Telegraph?  He  dared  not.  Write? 
She  would  get  it  by  the  first  post;  but 
what  could  he  say  that  was  not  dangerous, 
if  Cramier  chanced  to  see.  Call?  Still 
more  impossible  till  three  o'clock,  at  very 
earliest,  to-morrow.  His  gaze  wandered 
round  the  studio.  Were  these  household 
gods,  and  all  these  works  of  his,  indeed 
the  same  he  had  left  twenty  days  ago? 
They  seemed  to  exist  now  only  in  so  far  as 
she  might  come  to  see  them — come  and 
sit  in  such  a  chair,  and  drink  out  of  such  a 
cup,  and  let  him  put  this  cushion  for  her 
back,  and  that  footstool  for  her  feet.  And 
so  vividly  could  he  see  her  lying  back  in 
that  chair  looking  across  at  him,  that  he 
could  hardly  believe  she  had  never  yet  sat 
there.  It  was  odd  how — without  any 
resolution  taken,  without  admission  that 
their  love  could  not  remain  platonic,  with- 
out any  change  in  their  relations,  save  one 
humble  kiss  and  a  few  whispered  words — 
everything  was  changed.  A  month  or  so 
ago,  if  he  had  wanted,  he  would  have  gone 
at  once  calmly  to  her  house.     It  would 
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have  seemed  harmless,  and  quite  natural. 
Now  it  was  impossible  to  do  openly  the 
least  thing  that  strict  convention  did  not 
find  desirable.  Sooner  or  later  they  would 
find  him  stepping  over  convention,  and 
take  him  for  what  he  was  not — a  real  lover ! 
A  real  lover!  He  knelt  down  before  the 
empty  chair  and  stretched  out  his  arms. 
No  substance — no  warmth — no  fragrance 
— nothing!  Longing  that  passed  through 
air,  as  the  wind  through  grass. 

He  went  to  the  little  round  window, 
which  overlooked  the  river.  The  last 
evening  of  May ;  gloaming  over  the  water, 
dusk  resting  in  the  trees,  and  the  air  warm! 
Better  to  be  out,  and  moving  in  the  night, 
out  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  things,  among 
others  whose  hearts  were  beating,  than 
stay  in  this  place  that  without  her  was  so 
cold  and  meaningless. 

Lamps — the  passion-fruit  of  towns — 
were  turning  from  pallor  to  full  orange, 
and  the  stars  were  coming  out.  Half- 
past  nine!  At  ten  o'clock,  and  not  be- 
fore, he  would  walk  past  her  house.  To 
have  this  something  to  look  forward  to, 
however  furtive  and  barren,  helped.  But 
on  a  Saturday  night  there  would  be  no 
sitting  at  the  House.  Cramier  would  be 
at  home;  or  they  would  both  be  out;  or 
perhaps  have  gone  down  to  their  river 
cottage.  Cramier!  What  cruel  demon 
had  presided  over  that  marring  of  her  life ! 
Why  had  he  never  met  her  till  after  she 
had  bound  herself  to  this  man!  From  a 
negative  contempt  toward  one  either  not 
sensiti\-e  enough  to  recognize  that  his 
marriage  was  a'  failure,  or  not  chivalrous 
enough  to  make  that  failure  bear  as  little 
hardly  as  possible  on  his  wife,  he  had  come 
already  to  jealous  hatred  as  of  a  monster. 
To  be  face  to  face  with  Cramier  in  a  mor- 
tal conflict  could  alone  have  satisfied  his 
feeling.  .  .  .  Yet  he  was  a  young  man  by 
nature  gentle. 

His  heart  beat  desperately  as  he  ap- 
proached that  street — one  of  those  little 
old  streets,  so  beautiful,  that  belong  to  a 
vanished  London.  It  was  very  narrow, 
there  was  no  shelter;  and  he  thought  con- 
fusedly of  what  he  could  say,  if  met  in 
this  remote  backwater  that  led  nowhere. 
He  would  tell  some  lie,  no  doubt.  Lies 
would  now  be  his  daily  business.  Lies 
and  hatred,  those  violent  things  of  life, 
would  come  to  seem  qviite  natural,  in  the 
violence  of  his  love. 


He  stobd  a  moment,  hesitating,  by  the 
rails  of  the  old  church.  Black,  white- 
veined,  with  shadowy  summits,  in  that 
half-darkness,  it  was  like  some  gigantic 
vision.  Mystery  itself  seemed  modelled 
there.  He  turned  and  walked  quickly 
down  the  street  close  to  the  houses  on  the 
further  side.  The  windows  of  her  house 
were  lighted!  So,  she  was  not  away  I 
Dim  light  in  the  dining-room,  lights  in 
the  room  above — her  bedroom,  doubtless. 
Was  there  no  way  to  bring  her  to  the  win- 
dow, no  way  his  spirit  could  climb  up 
there  and  beckon  hers  out  to  him?  Per- 
haps she  was  not  there,  perhaps  it  was  but 
a  servant  taking  up  hot  water.  He  was 
at  the  end  of  the  street  by  now,  but  to 
leave  without  once  more  passing  w^as  im- 
possible. And  this  time  he  went  slowly, 
his  head  down,  feigning  abstraction, 
grudging  every  inch  of  pavement,  and  all 
the  time  furtively  searching  that  window 
with  the  light  behind  the  curtains.  Noth- 
ing! Once  more  he  was  close  to  the  rail- 
ings of  the  church,  and  once  more  could 
not  bring  himself  to  go  away.  In  the  lit- 
tle, close,  deserted  street,  not  a  soul  was 
moving,  not  even  a  cat  or  dog;  nothing 
alive  but  many  discreet,  lighted  windows. 
Like  veiled  faces,  showing  no  emotion, 
they  seemed  to  watch  his  indecision.  And 
bethought:  "Ah!  well!  I  dare  say  there 
are  lots  like  me.  Lots  as  near,  and  yet  as 
far  away!  Lots  who  have  to  sv^er!" 
But  what  would  he  not  have  given  for  the 
throwing  open  of  those  curtains!  Then, 
suddenly  scared  by  an  approaching  figure, 
he  turned  and  walked  away. 


X 


At  three  o'clock  next  day  he  called.  In 
the  middle  of  her  white  drawing-room, 
whose  latticed  wandow  ran  the  whole 
length  of  one  wall,  stood  a  little  table  on 
which  was  a  silver  jar  full  of  early  lark- 
spurs, evidently  from  her  garden  by  the 
river.  And  Lennan  waited,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  those  blossoms  so  like  to  little 
blue  butterflies  and  strange-hued  crickets, 
tethered  to  the  pale  green  stems.  In  this 
room  she  passed  her  days,  guarded  from 
him.  Once  a  week,  at  most,  he  would  be 
able  to  come  there— once  a  week  for  an 
hour  or  two  out  of  the  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  hours  that  he  longed  to  be  with  her. 

And  suddenly  he  was  conscious  of  her. 
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She  had  come  in  without  sound,  and  was 
standing  by  the  piano,  so  pale,  in  her 
cream-white  dress,  that  her  eyes  looked 
jet  black.  He  hardly  knew  that  face,  so 
like  a  flower  closed  against  cold. 

What  had  he  done?  What  had  hap- 
pened in  these  five  days  to  make  her  like 
this  to  him?  He  took  her  hands  and  tried 
to  kiss  them;  but  she  said  quickly: 

"He's  in!" 

At  that  he  stood  silent,  looking  into 
that  frozen  face.  On  the  understanding 
of  this  dreadful  composure,  so  that  he 
might  know  how  to  break  it  up,  his  very 
life  seemed  to  depend.     At  last  he  said: 

"What  is  it?  Am  I  nothing  to  vou, 
after  all?" 

But  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken  he  saw 
that  he  need  never  ask  that  question,  and 
flung  his  arms  round  her.  She  held  back 
a  moment,  clung  to  him  with  desperation; 
then,  freeing  herself,  said: 

"No,  no;  let's  sit  down  quietly!" 

He  obeyed,  bewildered,  half-divining, 
half-refusing  to  admit,  all  that  la}-  behind 
that  strange  coldness,  and  this  desperate 
embrace;  all  the  self-pity,  and  self-loath- 
ing, shame,  rage,  and  longing,  of  a  mar- 
ried woman  for  the  first  time  face  to  face 
with  her  lover  in  her  husband's  house. 

Presently  she  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
make  him  forget  her  strange  behavior;  to 
be  what  she  had  been  during  that  fort- 
night in  the  sunshine.  But,  suddenly, 
just  moving  her  lips,  she  said: 

"  Quick !  When  can  we  see  each  other? 
I  will  come  to  you  to  tea — to-morrow," 
and,  following  her  eyes,  he  saw  the  door 
opening,  and  Cramier  coming  in.  Un- 
smiling, very  big  in  the  low  room,  he 
crossed  over  to  them,  and  offered  his  hand 
to  Lennan;  then  drawing  a  low  chair  for- 
ward between  their  two  chairs,  sat  down. 

"So  you're  back,"  he  said.  "Have  a 
good  time?" 

"Thanks,  yes;  very." 

"Good  luck  for  Olive  you  were  there; 
those  places  are  dull  holes." 
,   "It  was  ver^' jolly  for  me." 

"No  doubt."  And  with  those  words 
he  turned  to  his  wife.  His  elbows  rested 
along  the  arms  of  his  chair,  so  that  his 
clenched  palms  were  upward ;  it  was  as  if 
he  knew  that  he  was  holding  those  two, 
gripped  one  in  each  hand. 

"I  wonder,"  he  said  slowly,  "that  fel- 
lows like  you,  with  nothing  in  the  world 


to  tie  them,  ever  sit  down  in  a  place  like 
London.  I  should  ha\'e  thought  Rome 
or  Paris  were  your  happy  hunting- 
grounds." 

In  his  voice,  in  those  eyes  of  his,  a  little 
bloodshot,  with  their  look  of  power,  in  his 
whole  attitude,  there  was  a  sort  of  muffled 
menace,  and  contempt,  as  though  he  were 
thinking:  "Step  into  my  path,  and  I  will 
crush  you!" 

And  Lennan  thought: 

"How  long  must  I  sit  here?"  Then, 
past  that  figure  planted  solidly  between 
them,  he  caught  a  look  from  her,  swift, 
sure,  marvellously  timed — again  and 
again — as  if  she  were  being  urged  by  the 
very  presence  of  this  danger.  One  of 
those  glances  must  be  seen  by  Cramier! 
There  was,  truly,  no  more  need  for  fear, 
than  that  a  swallow  should  dash  itself 
against  the  wall  over  which  it  skims.  But 
he  got  up,  unable  to  bear  it  longer. 

""Going?"  The  insolence  in  that  suave 
word ! 

He  could  hardly  see  his  hand  touching 
Cramier's  heavy  fist.  Then  he  realized 
that  she  was  standing  so  that  their  faces 
when  they  must  say  good-by  could  not 
be  seen.  Her  eyes  smiled,  and  implored, 
all  at  once;  her  lips  shaped  the  word: 
"To-morrow!"  And  squeezing  her  hand 
desperately,  he  got  away. 

He  had  never  dreamed  that  to  see  her  in 
the  presence  of  the  man  who  owned  her 
would  be  so  terrible.  For  a  moment  he 
thought  that  he  must  give  her  up,  give  up 
a  love  that  would  drive  him  mad. 

He  climbed  onto  an  omnibus,  travel- 
ling west.  Another  twenty-four  hours  of 
starvation  had  begun.  It  did  not  matter 
at  all  what  he  did  with  them.  They  were 
simply  so  much  aching  that  had  to  be 
got  through  somehow — so  much  aching; 
and  what  relief  at  the  end?  An  hour  or 
two  with  her,  desperately  holding  himself 
in. 

Like  most  artists,  and  few  Englishmen, 
he  lived  in  feeling  rather  than  in  fact;  so, 
found  no  refuge  in  decisive  resolutions. 
But  he  made  many — the  resolution  to 
give  her  up;  to  be  true  to  the  ideal  of  ser- 
vice for  no  reward;  to  beseech  her  to  leave 
Cramier  and  come  to  him — and  he  made 
each  many  times. 

At  Hyde  Park  Corner  he  got  down,  and 
went  into  the  Park,  thinking  that  to  walk 
would  help  him. 
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A  great  number  of  people  were  sitting 
there,  taking  mysterious  anodyne,  doing 
the  right  thing;  to  avoid  them,  he  kept 
along  the  rails,  and  ran  almost  into  the 
arms  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ercott,  who 
were  coming  from  the  direction  .  of 
Knightsbridge,  slightly  flushed,  having 
lunched  and  talked  of  'Monte'  at  the 
house  of  a  certain  general. 

They  greeted  him  with  the  surprise  of 
those  who  had  said  to  each  other  many 
times:  "That  young  man  will  come  rush- 
ing back!"  It  was  very  nice — they  said 
— to  run  across  him.  When  did  he  ar- 
rive? They  had  thought  he  was  going 
on  to  Italy — he  was  looking  rather  tired. 
They  did  not  ask  if  he  had  seen  her — be- 
ing too  kind,  and  perhaps  afraid  that  he 
would  say  'Yes,'  which  would  be  embar- 
rassing; or  that  he  would  say  '  No,'  which 
would  be  still  more  embarrassing  when 
they  found  that  he  ought  to  have  said 
'Yes.'  Would  he  not  come  and  sit  with 
them  a  little — they  were  going  presently 
to  see  how  Olive  was?  Lennan  perceived 
that  they  were  warning  him.  And,  forc- 
ing himself  to  look  at  them  very  straight, 
he  said:   "I  have  just  been  there."  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Ercott  phrased  it  the  same  even- 
ing: "He  looks  quite  hunted,  that  young 
man.  I'm  afraid  there's  going  to  be  fear- 
ful trouble  there.  Did  you  notice  how 
quickly  he  ran  away  from  us?  How  thin 
he  is,  too;  if  it  wasn't  for  his  tan,  he'd 
look  quite  ill.  The  boy's  eyes  are  so  pa- 
thetic; and  he  used  to  have  such  a  nice 
smile  in  them." 

The  colonel,  who  was  fastening  her 
hooks,  paused  in  an  operation  that  re- 
quired concentration. 

"It's  a  thousand  pities,"  he  muttered, 
"that  he  hasn't  any  work  to  do.  That 
puddling  about  with  clay,  or  whatever  he 
does,  is  no  good  at  all."  And  slowly  fast- 
ening one  hook,  he  unhooked  several 
others. 

Mrs.  Ercott  went  on: 

"And  I  saw  Olive,  when  she  thought  I 
wasn't  looking;  it  was  just  as  if  she  had 
taken  ofT  a  mask.  But  Robert  Cramier 
will  never  put  up  with  it.  He's  in  love 
with  her  still.     It's  tragic,  John." 

The  colonel  let  his  hands  fall  from  the 
hooks. 

"If  I  thought  that,"  he  said,  "I'd " 

"You'd — what?  If  you  could,  it  would 
not  be  tragic." 


The  colonel  stared.  There  was  always 
something  to  be  done. 

"You  read  too  many  novels,"  he  said, 
but  without  sjjirit. 

Mrs.  Ercott  smiled,  and  made  no  an- 
swer to  an  aspersion  she  had  heard  before. 


XI 


When  Lennan  reached  his  rooms  again 
after  that  encounter  with  the  Ercotts,  he 
found  in  his  letter-box  a  visiting-card, 
"Mrs.  Doone  Miss  Sylvia  Doone,"  and 
on  it  pencilled  the  words:  "Do  come 
and  see  us  before  we  go  down  to  Hayle — 
Sylvia."  He  stared  blankly  at  the  round 
handwriting  that  he  knew  so  well. 

Sylvia!  Nothing  perhaps  could  have 
made  so  plain  to  him  how  in  this  tornado 
of  his  passion  the  world  was  drowned. 
Sylvia!  He  had  almost  forgotten  her  ex- 
istence; and  yet,  only  last  year,  after  he 
definitely  settled  down  in  London,  he  had 
seen,  once  more,  a  good  deal  of  her;  had 
even  had  soft  thoughts  of  her  again — with 
her  pale-gold  hair,  her  true  look,  her 
sweetness.  Then  they  had  gone  for  the 
winter  to  Algiers  for  her  mother's  health. 

WTien  they  came  back,  he  had  already 
avoided  seeing  her;  though  that  was  well 
before  Olive  went  to  Monte  Carlo,  before 
even  he  admitted  his  own  feeling.  And 
since!  He  had  not  once  thought  of  her. 
Yes,  the  world  had  indeed  vanished.  "  Do 
come  and  see  us — Sylvia."  The  thought 
of  it  was  simply  an  irritation.  There  was 
no  rest  from  aching  and  impatience  to  be 
had  that  way. 

And  then  the  notion  came  to  him: 
Why  not  kill  these  hours  of  waiting  for 
Olive  by  going  to  look  at  her  home  on 
the  river?  There  was  still  one  Sunday 
train  that  he  could  catch. 

He  reached  the  village  after  dark,  and 
spent  the  night  at  the  inn;  got  up  early 
next  morning,  took  a  boat,  and  pulled 
down-stream.  The  bluflfs  of  the  opposite 
bank  were  wooded  Math  high  trees.  The 
sun  shone  softly  on  their  leaves,  and  the 
bright  stream  was  ruffled  by  a  breeze  that 
bent  all  the  reeds  and  slowly  swayed  the 
water  flowers.  One  thin  white  line  of 
wind  streaked  the  blue  sky.  He  shipped 
his  sculls  and  drifted,  listening  to  the 
wood-pigeons,  watching  the  swallows 
chasing.  If  only  she  were  here!  To 
pass  one  long  day  thus,  drifting  with  the 
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stream!  To  have  but  one  such  rest  from 
longing!  Her  cottage  lay  on  the  same 
side  as  the  village,  just  beyond  an  island. 
She  had  told  him  of  a  hedge  of  yew-trees, 
and  a  white  dove-cote  almost  at  the 
water's  edge.  Soon  he  came  to  the  island, 
and  let  his  boat  slide  into  the  backwater. 
It  was  all  overgrown  with  willow-trees 
and  alders,  dark  even  in  this  early  morn- 
ing radiance,  and  marvellously  still. 
There  was  no  room  to  row;  he  took  the 
boat-hook  and  tried  to  i)unt,  but  the 
green  water  was  too  deep  and  entangled 
with  great  roots,  so  that  he  had  to  make 
his  way  by  clawing  with  the  hook  at 
branches.  Birds  seemed  to  shun  this 
gloom,  but  a  single  magpie  crossed  the 
one  little  clear  patch  of  sky,  and  flew  low 
behind  the  willows.  The  air  here  had  a 
sweetish,  earthy  odor  of  too  rank  foliage; 
all  brightness  seemed  entombed.  He  was 
glad  to  pass  out  again  under  a  huge  pop- 
lar-tree into  the  fluttering  gold  and  silver 
of  the  morning.  And,  almost  at  once,  he 
saw  the  yew-hedge,  at  the  border  of  some 
bright  green  turf,  and  a  pigeon-house,  high 
on  its  pole,  painted  cream-white.  About  it 
a  number  of  ring-doves  and  snow-white 
pigeons  were  perched  or  flying;  beyond 
the  laAATi  he  could  see  the  dark  veranda 
of  a  low  house,  covered  by  wistaria  just 
going  out  of  flower.  A  drift  of  scent  from 
late  lilacs  and  new-mown  grass  was  borne 
out  to  him,  together  with  the  sound  of  a 
mowing-machine,  and  the  humming  of 
many  bees.  It  was  beautiful  here,  and 
seemed,  for  all  its  restfulness,  to  have 
something  of  that  flying  quality  he  so 
loved  about  her  face,  about  the  sweep  of 
her  hair,  the  quick,  soft  turn  of  her  eyes 
— perhaps  it  was  but  the  darkness  of  the 
yew-trees,  or  the  whiteness  of  that  dove- 
cote, or  the  doves  themseh'es,  flying. 

He  lay  there  a  long  time  quietly  be- 
neath the  bank,  careful  not  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  old  gardener  who  was 
methodically  pushing  his  machine  across 
and  across  the  lawn.  And  how  he  want- 
ed her  with  him,  then  I  Wonderful  that 
there  could  be  in  life  such  beauty  and  wild 
softness  as  made  the  heart  ache  with  the 
delight  of  it,  and  in  that  same  life  gray 
rules  and  rigid  barriers — coffins  of  happi- 
ness! Queer,  unreasonable,  that  doors 
should  be  closed  on  love  and  joy.  There 
was  not  so  much  of  it  in  the  world  I  Why 
should  she,  who  was  the  \ery  spirit  of  this 


flying,  nymph-like  summer,  be  untimely 
wintered-up  in  such  bleak  sorrow?  There 
was  a  hateful  unwisdom  in  that  thought; 
it  seemed  so  grim  and  violent,  so  corpse- 
like, gruesome,  narrow,  and  extravagant! 
What  possible  end  could  it  serve  that  she 
should  be  unhappy!  Even  if  he  had  not 
loved  her,  he  would  have  hated  her  fate 
just  as  much.  .  .  .  And,  though  what 
lovers  think  is  not  always  true,  that  was; 
for  all  such  stories  of  imprisoned  lives  had 
roused  his  anger  even  as  a  boy. 

Soft  white  clouds — those  bright  angels 
of  the  river,  never  very  long  away — had 
begun  now  to  spread  their  wings  over  the 
woods;  and  the  wind  had  dropped  so  that 
the  slumbrous  warmth  and  murmuring  of 
summer  gathered  full  o\'er  the  water. 
The  old  gardener  had  finished  his  job  of 
mowing,  and  came  with  a  little  basket  of 
grain  to  feed  the  doves.  Lennan  watched 
them  going  to  him,  the  ring-doves,  very 
dainty  and  capricious,  keeping  to  them- 
selves. In  place  of  that  old  fellow,  he 
was  really  seeing  her,  feeding  from  her 
hands  those  birds  of  Cypris.  What  a 
group  he  could  have  made  of  her  with 
them  perching  and  flying  round  her!  If 
she  were  his,  what  could  he  not  achieve — 
to  make  her  immortal — like  the  old 
Greeks  and  Italians,  who  had  rescued 
their  mistresses  from  Time!  .  .  . 

He  was  back  in  his  rooms  in  London 
two  hours  before  he  dared  begin  expect- 
ing her.  Living  alone  there  but  for  a 
caretaker  who  came  every  morning  for  an 
hour  or  two,  made  dust,  and  departed,  he 
had  no  need  for  caution.  And  when  he 
had  procured  flowers,  and  the  fruits  and 
cakes  which  they  certainly  would  not  eat ; 
when  he  had  arranged  the  tea-table,  and 
made  the  grand  tour  at  least  twenty 
times,  he  placed  himself  with  a  book  at 
the  little  round  window,  to  watch  for  her 
approach.  There,  very  still,  not  reading 
a  word,  he  continually  moistened  his  dry 
lips,  and  sighed,  to  relieve  the  tension  of 
his  heart.  At  last  he  saw  her  coming. 
She  was  walking  close  to  the  railings  of 
the  houses,  looking  neither  to  right  nor 
left.  She  had  on  a  lawn  frock,  and  a  hat 
of  the  palest  coffee-colored  straw,  with  a 
narrow  black-velvet  ribbon.  She  crossed 
the  side  street,  stopped  for  a  second,  gave 
a  swift  look  round,  then  came  resolutely 
on.  What  was  it  made  him  love  her 
so?    What  was  the  secret  of  her  fascina- 
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tion?  Certainly,  no  conscious  enticements. 
Never  did  any  one  try  less  to  fascinate. 
He  could  not  recall  one  single  little  thing 
that  she  had  done  to  draw  him  to  her. 
Was  it,  perhaps,  her  very  passivity,  her 
native  pride  that  never  offered  or  asked 
anything,  a  sort  of  soft  stoicism  in  her 
fibre;  that  and  some  mysterious  charm, 
as  close  and  intimate  as  scent  was  to  a 
flower  ? 

He  waited  to  open  till  he  heard  her 
footsteps  just  outside.  She  came  in  with- 
out a  word,  not  even  looking  at  him.  And 
he  too  said  not  a  word  till  he  had  closed 
the  door,  and  made  sure  of  her.  Then 
they  turned  to  each  other.  Her  breast 
heaved  a  little,  under  her  thin  frock,  but 
she  was  calmer  than  he,  with  that  won- 
derful composure  of  pretty  women  in  all 
the  passages  of  love,  as  who  should  say: 
This  is  my  native  air! 

They  stood  and  looked  at  each  other, 
as  if  they  could  never  have  enough;  till 
he  said  at  last: 

"I  thought  I  should  die  before  this  mo- 
ment came.  There  isn't  a  minute  that  I 
don't  long  for  you  so  terribly  that  I  can 
hardly  live." 

"And  do  you  think  that  I  don't  long 
for  you?" 

"Then  come  to  me!" 

But  she  looked  at  him  mournfully,  and 
shook  her  head. 

Well !  he  had  known  that  she  would  not. 
He  had  not  earned  her.  What  right  had 
he  to  ask  her  to  fly  against  the  world,  to 
brave  everything,  to  have  such  faith  in 
him — as  yet?  He  had  no  heart  to  press 
his  words,  beginning  then  to  understand 
the  paralyzing  truth  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  resolving  this  or  that;  with 
love  like  his  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  separate 
being  with  a  separate  will.  He  was  en- 
twined with  her,  could  act  only  if  her  will 
and  his  were  one.  He  would  never  be 
able  to  say  to  her:  'You  must!'  He 
loved  her  too  much.  And  she  knew  it! 
So  there  was  nothing  for  it,  but  to  forget 
the  ache,  and  make  the  hour  happy !  But 
how  about  that  other  truth — that  in  love 
there  is  no  pause,  no  resting?  .  .  .  With 
any  watering,  however  scant,  the  flower 
will  grow  till  its  time  come  to  be  plucked. 
.  .  .  This  oasis  in  the  desert — these  few 
minutes  with  her  alone  —  were  swept 
through  and  through  with  a  feverish  wind. 
To  be  closer!    How  not  try  to  be  that? 


How  not  long  for  her  Ups  when  he  had  but 
her  hand  to  kiss!  And  how  not  be  [)oi- 
soned  with  the  thought  that  in  a  few  min- 
utes she  would  leave  him  and  go  back  to 
the  presence  of  that  other,  who,  even 
though  she  loathed  him,  could  see  and 
touch  her  when  he  would  ?  She  was  lean- 
ing back  in  the  \'ery  chair  where  in  fancy 
he  had  seen  her;  and  he  only  dared  sit  at 
her  feet  and  look  up.  And  this,  which  a 
week  ago  would  have  been  rapture,  was 
now  almost  torture,  so  far  did  it  fall  short 
of  his  longing.  And  it  was  torture  to 
keep  his  voice  in  tunc  with  the  sober 
sweetness  of  her  voice.  He  thought  bit- 
terly: How  can  she  sit  there,  and  not  want 
me,  as  I  want  her!  And  at  a  touch  of  her 
fingers  on  his  hair,  he  lost  control,  and 
kissed  her  lips.  She  surrendered  only  for 
a  second. 

"No,  no — you  must  not." 

That  mournful  surprise  sobered  him  at 
once. 

He  got  up,  stood  away  from  her,  begged 
to  be  forgiven. 

When  she  was  gone,  he  sat  alone  in  the 
chair  where  she  had  sat.  That  clasp  of 
her,  the  kiss  that  he  had  begged  her  to 
forget — to  forget! — nothing  could  take 
that  from  him.  He  had  done  wrong;  had 
startled  her,  had  fallen  short  of  chivalry ! 
And  yet — a  smile  of  utter  happiness  would 
cling  about  his  lips.  His  fastidiousness, 
his  imagination,  almost  made  him  think 
that  this  was  all  he  wanted.  If  he  could 
close  his  eyes,  now,  and  pass  out,  before 
he  lost  that  moment  of  half-fulfilment! 

And,  the  smile  still  on  his  lips,  he  lay 
back  watching  the  flies  wheeling  and  chas- 
ing round  the  hanging  lamp.  Sixteen  of 
them  there  were,  wheeling  and  chasing — 
never  still! 

xn 

When,  walking  from  Lennan's  studio, 
Olive  re-entered  her  dark  little  hall,  she 
approached  its  alcove  and  glanced  first  at 
the  hat-stand.  They  were  all  there — the 
silk  hat,  the"  bowler,  the  straw!  So  he 
was  in!  And  within  each  hat,  in  turn, 
she  seemed  to  see  her  husband's  head, 
heavy  and  large,  with  the  face  turned 
away  from  her;  and  so  distinctly  as  to  note 
the  leathery  look  of  the  skm  oi  his  cheek 
and  neck.  And  she  thought:  "I  pray 
that  he  will  die!     It  is  wicked,  but  I  pray 
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that  he  will  die!"  Then,  quietly,  that  he 
might  not  hear,  she  mounted  to  her  bed- 
room. The  door  into  his  dressing-room 
was  open,  and  she  went  to  shut  it.  He 
was  standing  there  at  the  window. 

"Ah!     You're  in!     Been  anywhere?" 

"To  the  National  Gallery." 

It  was  the  first  direct  lie  she  had  ever 
told  him,  and  she  was  surprised  to  feel 
neither  shame  nor  fear,  but  rather  a  sense 
of  pleasure  at  defeating  him.  He  was  the 
enemy,  all  the  more  the  enemy  because 
she  was  still  fighting  against  herself,  and 
so,  strangely,  in  his  behalf. 

"Alone?" 

"Yes." 

"Rather  boring,  wasn't  it?  I  should 
have  thought  you'd  have  got  young  Len- 
nan  to  take  you  there." 

"Why?" 

By  instinct  she  had  seized  on  the  bold- 
est answer;  and  there  was  nothmg  to  be 
told  from  her  face.  If  he  were  her  su- 
perior in  strength,  he  was  her  inferior  in 
quickness. 

He  lowered  his  eyes,  and  said: 

"His  line,  isn't  it?" 

With  a  shrug  she  turned  away,  and  shut 
the  door.  She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
her  bed,  very  still.  In  that  little  passage 
of  wits  she  had  won,  she  could  win  in 
many  such;  but  the  full  hideousness  of 
things  had  come  to  her.  A  he !  That  was 
to  be  her  life!  That;  or  to  say  farewell 
to  all  she  now  cared  for,  to  cause  despair 
not  only  in  herself,  but  in  her  lover,  and 
— for  what?  In  order  that  her  body 
might  remain  at  the  disposal  of  that  man 
in  the  next  room — her  spirit  having  flown 
from  him  forever.  Such  were  the  alter- 
natives, unless  those  words,  "Then  come 
to  me."  were  to  be  more  than  words. 
Were  they?  Could  they  be?  They  would 
mean  such  happiness  if — if  his  love  for 
her  were  more  than  a  summer  love?  And 
hers  for  him?  Was  it — were  they — more 
than  summer  loves?  How  know?  z\nd, 
without  knowing,  how  give  such  pain  to 
every  one  I  How  break  a  vow  she  had 
thought  herself  quite  above  breaking; 
how  make  such  a  desperate  departure 
from  all  the  traditions  and  beliefs  in  which 
she  had  been  brought  up?  ...  In  the 
very  nature  of  passion  is  that  which  re- 
sents the  intrusion  of  hard-and-fast  deci- 
sions. .  .  .  And  she  thought :  If  our  love 
cannot  stay  what  it  is,  and  if  I  cannot  yet 


go  to  him  for  always,  is  there  not  still  an- 
other way? 

She  got  up  and  began  to  dress  for  dinner. 
Standing  before  her  glass  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  her  face  showed  no  sign 
of  the  fears  and  doubts  that  were  now 
her  comrades.  Was  it  because,  whatever 
happened,  she  loved  and  was  beloved! 
She  wondered  how  she  had  looked  when  he 
kissed  her  so  passionately;  had  she  show n 
her  joy,  before  she  checked  him? 

In  her  garden  by  the  river  were  certain 
flowers  that,  for  all  her  care,  would  grow 
rank  and  of  the  wrong  color — wanting  a 
different  soil.  Was  she,  then,  like  those 
flowers  of  hers?  Ah!  Let  her  but  have 
her  true  soil — and  she  would  grow  straight 
and  true  enough ! 

Then  in  the  doorway  she  saw-  her  hus- 
band. She  had  never,  till  to-day,  quite 
hated  him;  but  now  she  did,  with  a  real 
blind  horrible  feeling.  What  did  he  want 
of  her,  standing  there  with  those  eyes  fixed 
on  her — those  forceful  eyes,  touched  with 
blood,  that  seemed  at  once  to  threaten, 
covet,  and  beseech!  She  drew  her  wrap- 
per close  round  her  shoulders.  At  that 
he  came  up,  and  said: 

"Look  at  me,  Olive!" 

Against  her  instinct  and  her  will  she 
obeyed,  and  he  went  on: 

"Once  for  all:  Be  careful!  I  say,  be 
careful!" 

Then  he  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  and 
raised  her  up  to  him.  And,  quite  un- 
nerved, she  stood  without  resisting. 

"I  want  you,"  he  said;  "I  mean  to 
keep  you." 

And,  suddenly  letting  her  go,  he  cov- 
ered his  eyes  wuth  his  hands.  That  fright- 
ened her  most — it  was  so  unlike  him.  Not 
till  then  had  she  understood  between  what 
terrifying  forces  she  was  balancing.  She 
did  not  speak,  but  her  face  grew  white.' 
From  behind  those  hands  he  uttered  a 
sound,  not  quite  like  a  human  noise; 
turned  sharply;  and  went  out.  She 
dropped  back  into  the  chair  before  her 
mirror,  overcome  by  the  most  singular 
feeling  she  had  ever  known ;  as  if  she  had 
lost  everything,  even  her  love  for  Lennan. 
and  her  longing  for  his  love.  What  was 
it  all  worth,  what  was  anything  worth  in 
a  world  like  this !  All  was  loathsome,  her- 
self loathsome!  All  was  a  void!  Hateful, 
hateful,  hateful!  It  was  like  having  no 
heart  at  all!  .  .  .  And  that  same  even- 
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ing,  when  her  husband  had  gone  down  to 
the  House,  she  wrote  to  Lennan : 

"Our  love  must  never  turn  to  earthi- 
ness  as  it  might  have  this  afternoon. 
Everything  is  black,  and  hopeless.  He 
suspects.  For  you  to  come  here  is  impos- 
sible, and  too  dreadful  for  us  both.  And 
I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  to  be  furtive,  I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  vou  like  that,  and  I 
can't  bear  it  myself.  I  don't  know  what 
to  do  or  say.  Don't  try  to  see  me  yet.  I 
must  have  time,  I  must  think." 

XIIl 

Colonel  Ercott  was  not  a  racing  man, 
but  he  had  in  common  with  others  of  his 
countrymen  a  religious  feeling  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Derby.  His  remembrances  of 
it  went  back  to  early  youth,  for  he  had 
been  born  and  brought  up  almost  within 
sound  of  the  coaching  road  to  Epsom. 
Every  Derby  and  Oaks  day,  he  had  gone 
out  on  his  pony  to  watch  the  passing  of 
the  tall  hats  and  feathers  of  the  great,  and 
the  pot  hats  and  feathers  of  the  lowly;" 
and  afterward  in  the  fields  at  home  had 
ridden  races  with  old  Lindsay,  finishing 
between  a  cow  that  judged,  and  a  clump 
of  bulrushes  representing  the  grand  stand. 

But  for  one  reason  or  another  he  had 
never  seen  the  great  race,  and  the  notion 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  see  it  had  now  come 
to  him.  He  proposed  this  to  Mrs.  Ercott 
with  some  diffidence.  She  read  so  many 
books — he  did  not  quite  know  whether 
she  would  approv6.  Finding  that  she  did, 
he  added  casually: 

"And  we  might  take  Olive." 

Mrs.  Ercott  answered  dryly: 

"You  know  the  House  of  Commons 
has  a  holiday?" 

The  colonel  murmured: 

"Oh!     I  don't  want  that  chap." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Ercott,  "you 
would  like  Mark  Lennan." 

The  colonel  looked  at  her  very  dubi- 
ously. Dolly  could  talk  of  it  as  a  trag- 
edy, and  a — a  grand  passion,  and  yet 
make  a  suggestion  like  that!  Then  his 
wrinkles  began  slowly  to  come  alive,  and 
he  gave  her  waist  a  squeeze. 

Mrs.  Ercott  did  not  resist  that  treat- 
ment. 

"Take  Olive  alone,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
really  care  to  go." 


When  the  colonel  went  to  fetch  his 
niece,  he  found  her  ready,  and  very  half- 
heartedly he  asked  for  Cramier.  It  ap- 
peared she  had  not  told  him. 

Relieved,  yet  somewhat  disconcerted, 
he  murmured: 

"  He  won't  mind  not  going,  I  suppose?  " 

"If  he  were  going,  I  should  not  be." 

At  this  quiet  answer,  the  colonel  was 
beset  again  by  all  his  fears.  He  put  his 
white  'topper'  down,  and  took  her  hand. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to 
intrude  upon  your  feelings;  but — but  is 
there  anything  I  can  do?  I  can't  bear  to 
see  things  going  unhappily  with  you!" 
He  felt  his  hand  being  lifted,  her  face 
pressed  against  it;  and  suffered  acutely. 

"Don't,  sweetheart,"  he  said  at  last; 
and  with  his  other  hand,  cased  in  a  bright 
new  glove,  he  gently  smoothed  her  arm. 
"We'll  have  a  jolly  good  day  and  forget 
all  about  it." 

She  gave  the  hand  a  kiss,  and  turned 
away.  And  the  colonel  vowed  to  him- 
self that  she  should  not  be  unhappy — 
lovely  creature  that  she  was,  so  delicate, 
and  straight,  and  fine  in  her  pearly  frock. 
And  he  pulled  himself  together,  brushing 
his  white  '  topper '  vigorously  with  his 
sleeve,  forgetting  that  this  kind  of  hat  has 
no  nap. 

He  was  tenderness  itself  on  the  journey 
down,  satisfying  all  her  wants  before  she 
had  them;  telling  her  stories  of  Indian 
life;  and  consulting  her  carefully  as  to 
which  horse  they  should  back.  There 
was  the  duke's,  of  course,  but  there  was 
another  animal  that  appealed  to  him 
greatly.  His  friend  Tabor  had  given  him 
the  tip — Tabor  who  had  the  best  Arabs 
in  all  India.  Besides,  it  would  be  at  a 
nice  price.  A  man  who  practically  never 
gambled,  the  colonel  liked  to  feel  that  his 
fancy  would  bring  him  in  something  really 
substantial — if  it  won;  the  idea  that  it 
could  lose  not  really  troubling  him.  How- 
ever, they  would  see  it  in  the  paddock, 
and  judge  for  themselves.  The  paddock 
was  the  place,  away  from  all  the  dust  and 
racket — Olive  would  enjoy  the  paddock! 
Once  on  the  course,  they  neglected  the 
first  race;  it  was  more  important,  the 
colonel  thought,  that  they  should  lunch. 
He  wished  to  see  more  color  in  her  cheeks; 
wanted  to  see  her  laugh.  He  had  an  invi- 
tation to  his  old  regiment's  drag,  where 
the  champagne  was  sure  to  be  good.     And 
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he  was  so  proud  of  her — would  not  have 
missed  those  young  fellows'  admiration  of 
her,  for  the  world;  though  to  take  a  lady 
there  was,  in  fact,  against  the  rules.  So  it 
was  not  till  the  second  race  was  due  to 
start  that  they  made  their  way  into  the 
paddock.  Here  the  Derby  horses  were 
being  led  solemnly,  attended  each  by  a 
little  posse  of  persons  looking  up  their 
legs  and  down  their  ribs  to  see  whether 
they  were  worthy  of  support,  together 
with  a  few  who  liked  to  see  a  whole  horse 
at  a  time.  Presently  they  found  the 
animal  which  had  been  recommended  to 
the  colonel.  It  was  a  chestnut,  with  a 
starred  forehead,  parading  in  a  far  corner. 
The  colonel,  who  really  loved  a  horse,  was 
deep  in  admiration.  He  liked  its  head, 
and  he  liked  its  hocks,  above  all  he  liked 
its  eye.  A  fine  creature,  all  sense  and  fire 
— perhaps  just  a  little  straight  in  the 
shoulder  for  coming  down  the  hill!  And 
in  the  midst  of  his  examination,  he  found 
himself  staring  at  his  niece.  What  breed- 
ing the  child  showed,  with  her  delicate 
arched  brows,  little  ears,  and  fine,  close 
nostrils;  and  the  way  she  moved — so  sure 
and  springy.  She  was  too  pretty  to  suf- 
fer! A  shame!  If  she  hadn't  been  so 
pretty  that  young  fellow  wouldn't  have 
fallen  in  love  with  her.  If  she  weren't  so 
pretty — that  husband  of  hers  wouldn't — ! 
And  the  colonel  dropped  his  gaze,  startled 
by  the  discover}'  he  had  stumbled  on.  If 
she  hadn't  been  so  pretty!  Was  that  the 
meaning  of  it  all?  By  George,  how  cyni- 
cal! Something  in  himself  seemed  to 
confirm  it  somehow.  What  then?  Was 
he  to  let  them  tear  her  in  two  between 
them,  destroying  her,  because  she  was  so 
pretty?  And  somehow  this  discovery  of 
his — that  passion  springs  from  worship  of 
beauty,  and  warmth,  and  form,  and  color 
— disturbed  hini  horribly,  for  he  had  no 
habit  of  philosophy.  The  thought  to  him 
was  strangely  crude,  even  immoral.  That 
she  should  be  thus  between  two  ravening 
desires,  a  bird  between  two  hawks,  a  fruit 
between  two  mouths!  It  was  a  way  of 
looking  at  things  that  had  never  before 
occurred  to  him.  The  idea  of  a  husband 
clutching  at  his  wife,  the  idea  of  that 
young  man  who  looked  so  gentle,  swoop- 
ing down  on  her;  and  the  idea  that  if  she 
failed,  lost  her  looks,  went  off,  their  greed 
— indeed,  any  man's,  would  fade  away- 
all  these  horrible  ideas  hurt  him  the  more 


for  the  remarkable  suddenness  with  which 
they  had  come  to  him.  A  tragic  business! 
Dolly  had  said  so.  Queer  and  quick — 
women  were!  But  his  resolution,  that 
the  day  was  to  be  jolly,  soon  recurred  to 
him,  and  he  hastily  resumed  inspection  of 
his  fancy.  Perhaps  they  ought  to  have  a 
ten-pound  note  on  it;  and  they  had  bet- 
ter get  back  to  the  stand!  And,  as  they 
went,  the  colonel  saw,  standing  beneath  a 
tree  at  a  little  distance,  a  young  man  that 
he  could  have  sworn  was  Lennan.  Not 
likely  for  an  artist  chap  to  be  down  here ! 
He  looked  again.  It  was  undoubtedly 
young  Lennan ;  brushed-up,  in  a  top  hat. 
Fortunately,  however,  his  face  was  not 
turned  in  their  direction!  He  said  noth- 
ing to  Olive,  not  wishing — especially  after 
those  unpleasant  thoughts — to  take  any 
responsibility;  and  he  kept  her  moving 
toward  the  gate,  congratulating  himself 
that  his  eyes  had  been  so  sharp.  In  the 
crush  there  he  was  separated  from  her  a 
little,  but  she  was  soon  beside  him  again; 
and  more  than  ever  he  congratulated  him- 
self that  nothing  had  occurred  to  upset 
her  and  spoil  the  day.  Her  cheeks  were 
warm  enough  now,  her  dark  eyes  glowing. 
She  was  excited,  no  doubt,  by  thoughts  of 
the  race,  and  of  the  'tenner'  he  was  going 
to  put  on  for  her. 

He  recounted  the  matter  afterrs-ard  to 
Mrs.  Ercott.  "That  chestnut  Tabor  put 
me  on  to  finished  nowhere — couldn't  get 
down  the  hill — knew  it  wouldn't,  the  mo- 
ment I  set  eyes  on  it.  But  the  child  en- 
joyed herself,  all  the  same.  Wish  you'd 
been  there,  my  dear!"  Of  his  deeper 
thoughts,  and  of  that  glhnpse  of  young 
Lennan,  he  did  not  speak,  for  on  the  way 
home  an  ugly  suspicion  had  attacked  him. 
Had  the  young  fellow,  after  all,  seen,  and 
managed  to  get  close  to  her  in  the  crush 
at  the  paddock  gateway? 

XIV 

That  letter  of  hers  fanned  the  flame  in 
Lennan  as  nothing  had  yet  fanned  it. 
Earthiness!  Was  it  earthiness  to  lo\'e  as 
he  did?  If  so,  then  not  for  all  the  world 
would  he  be  otherwise  than  earthy.  In 
the  shock  of  reading  it,  he  crossed  his  Rubi- 
con, and  burned  his  boats  behind  him. 
No  more  did  the  pale  ghost,  chivalrous  de- 
votion, haunt  him.  He  knew  now  that 
he  could  not  stop  short.     Since  she  asked 
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lum,  he  must  not,  of  course,  try  to  see  her 
just  yet.  But  when  he  did,  then  he  would 
hf^ht  for  his  Hfe;  the  thought  that  she 
might  be  meaning  to  slip  away  from  him 
was  utterly  unbearable.  But  she  could 
not  be  meaning  that!  She  would  never 
be  so  cruel!  Ah!  She  would — she  must 
come  to  him  in  the  end!  The  world,  life 
itself,  would  be  well  lost  for  love  of  her! 

Thus  resolved,  he  was  even  able  to 
work  again.  And  all  that  Tuesday  he 
modelled  at  a  big  version  of  the  fantastic, 
bull-like  figure  he  had  conceived  after  the 
colonel  left  him  up  on  the  hillside  at 
Beaulieu.  He  worked  at  it  with  a  sort  of 
evil  joy.  Into  this  creature  he  would  put 
the  spirit  of  possession  that  held  her  from 
him.  And  while  his  fingers  forced  the 
clay,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  Cramier's  neck 
within  his  grip.  And  yet,  now  that  he 
had  resolved  to  take  her  if  he  could,  he 
had  not  quite  the  same  hatred.  After  all, 
the  man  loved  her  too,  could  not  help  it 
that  she  loathed  him;  could  not  help  it 
that  he  had  the  disposition  of  her,  body 
and  soul! 

June  had  come  in  with  skies  of  a  blue 
that  not  even  London  glare  and  dust 
could  pale.  In  every  square  and  park  and 
patch  of  green  the  air  simmered  with  life 
and  with  the  music  of  birds  swaying  on 
little  boughs.  Piano-organs  in  the  streets 
were  no  longer  wistful  for  the  South; 
lovers  already  sat  in  the  shade  of  trees. 

To  remain  indoors,  when  he  was  not 
working,  was  sheer  torture;  for  he  could 
not  read,  and  he  had  lost  all  interest  in 
the  little  excitements,  amusements,  occu- 
pations that  go  to  make  up  the  normal  life 
of  man.  Every  outer  thing  seemed  to 
have  dropped  off,  shrivelled,  leaving  him 
just  a  condition  of  the  spirit,  a  state  of 
mind. 

To  be  out,  especially  amongst  trees, 
was  the  only  solace. 

He  sat  for  a  long  time  that  evening 
under  a  large  lime-tree,  on  a  knoll  above 
the  Seq^entine.  There  was  very  little 
breeze,  just  enough  to  keep  alive  a  kind 
of  whispering.  What  if  men  and  women, 
when  they  had  lived  their  gusty  lives, 
became  trees!  What  if  some  one  who 
had  burned  and  ached  were  now  spread- 
ing over  him  this  leafy  peace — this  blue- 
black  shadow  against  the  stars?  Or  were 
the  stars,  perhaps,  the  souls  of  men  and 
women  escaped  forever  from  love  and 


longing?  He  broke  off  a  branch  of  the 
lime  and  drew  it  across  his  face.  It  was 
not  yet  in  flower,  but  it  smelled  lemony 
and  fresh  even  here  in  London.  If  only 
for  a  moment  he  could  desert  his  own 
heart,  and  rest  with  the  trees  and  stars! 

No  further  letter  came  from  her  next 
morning,  and  he  soon  lost  his  power  to 
work.  It  was  Derby  day.  He  deter- 
mined to  go  down.  Perhaps  she  would 
be  there.  Even  if  she  were  not,  he  might 
find  some  little  distraction  in  the  crowd, 
and  the  horses!  He  saw  her  in  the  pad- 
dock long  before  the  colonel's  sharp  eyes 
detected  him.  And,  following  in  the 
crush,  managed  to  touch  her  hand  in  the 
crowded  gateway  and  whisper:  "To- 
morrow, at  the  National  Gallery,  four 
o'clock — by  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne! 
For  God's  sake!"  Her  gloved  hand 
pressed  his  hard;  and  she  was  gone.  He 
stayed  in  the  paddock,  too  happy  almost 
to  breathe.  .  .  . 

Next  day,  w'hile  waiting  before  that 
picture,  he  looked  at  it  with  wonder.  For 
there  seemed  his  own  passion  transfigured 
in  the  darkening,  star-crowned  sky,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  leaping  god.  In  spirit,  he 
was  always  rushing  to  her  like  that.  The 
minutes  passed,  and  she  did  not  come. 
What  should  he  do  if  she  failed  him! 
Surely  he  would  die  of  disappointment 
and  despair.  .  .  .  He  had  little  enough 
experience  as  yet  of  the  toughness  of  the 
human  heart;  how  life  bruises,  and 
crushes,  yet  leaves  it  beating.  .  .  .  Then, 
from  an  unlikely  quarter,  he  saw  her  com- 
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They  walked  in  silence  down  to  the 
quiet  rooms  where  the  Turner  water-col- 
ors hung.  No  one  save  two  Frenchmen, 
and  an  old  official,  w'atched  them  passing 
slowly  before  those  little  pictures,  till  they 
came  to  the  end  wall;  and,  unseen,  un- 
heard by  any  but  her,  he  could  begin ! 

The  arguments  he  had  so  carefully  re- 
hearsed were  all  forgotten,  nothing  left 
but  an  incoherent  pleading.  Life  with- 
out her  was  not  life;  and  they  had  only 
one  life  for  love — one  summer.  It  was 
all  dark  where  she  was  not — the  very  sun 
itself  was  dark.  Better  to  die  than  to  live 
such  false  broken  lives,  apart  from  each 
other.  Better  to  die  at  once  than  to  live 
wanting  each  other,  longing  and  longing, 
and  watching  each  other's  sorrow.  And 
all  for  the  sake  of  what?     It  maddened 
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him,  it  killed  him,  to  think  of  that  man 
touching  her  when  he  knew  she  did  not 
want  him.  It  shamed  all  manhood;  it 
could  not  be  good  to  helj)  such  things  to 
be.  A  vow,  when  the  spirit  of  it  was  gone, 
was  only  superstition;  it  was  wicked  to 
waste  one's  life  for  the  sake  of  that.  So- 
ciety— she  knew,  she  must  know — only 
cared  for  the  forms,  the  outsides  of 
things.  What  did  it  matter  what  society 
thought? — it  had  no  soul,  no  feeling, 
nothing. 

And  if  it  were  said  they  ought  to  sac- 
rifice themselves  for  the  sake  of  others,  to 
make  things  happier  in  the  world,  she 
knew  that  was  only  true  when  love  was 
just  light  and  selfish;  but  not  when  peo- 
ple loved  as  they  did,  with  all  their  hearts 
and  souls,  so  that  they  would  die  for  each 
other  any  minute,  so  that  without  each 
other  there  was  no  meaning  in  anything. 
It  would  not  help  a  single  soul  for  them 
to  murder  their  love,  and  all  the  happiness 
of  their  lives;  to  go  on  in  a  sort  of  living 
death.  Even  if  it  were  wrong,  he  would 
rather  do  that  wrong,  and  take  the  con- 
sequences! But  it  was  not,  it  could  not 
be  wrong,  when  they  felt  like  that! 

And  all  the  time  that  he  was  pour- 
ing forth  those  supplications,  his  eyes 
searched  and  searched  her  face.  But  all 
that  came  from  her  was:  ''I  don't  know 
— I  can't  tell — if  only  I  knew!"  And 
then  he  was  silent,  stricken  to  the  heart; 
till,  at  a  look  or  a  touch  from  her,  he 
would  break  out  again:  "You  do  love  me 
— you  do;  then  what  does  it  all  matter?  " 

And  so  it  went  on  and  on  that  summer 
afternoon,  in  the  deserted  room  meant  for 
such  other  things,  where  the  two  French- 
men were  too  sympathetic,  and  the  old 
ofl5cial  too  drowsy,  to  come.  Then  it  all 
narrowed  to  one  fierce,  insistent  question : 

"  What  is  it — what  is  it  you're  afraid  of?  " 

But  to  that  too  he  got  only  the  one 
mournful  answer,  paralyzing  in  its  fateful 
monotony : 

"  I  don't  know— I  can't  tell ! " 

It  was  awful  to  go  on  thus  beating 
against  this  uncanny,  dark,  shadowy  re- 
sistance; these  unreal  doubts  and  dreads, 
that  by  their  very  dumbness  were  becom- 
ing real  to  him,  too.  If  only  she  could 
tell  him  what  she  feared!  It  could  not  be 
poverty — that  was  not  like  her — besides, 
he  had  enough  for  both.  It  could  not  be 
loss  of  a  social  position,  which  was  but 


irksome  to  her!  Surely  it  was  not  fear 
that  he  would  cease  to  love  her!  What 
was  it?     In  God's  name — what? 

To-morrow — she  had  told  him — she 
was  to  go  down,  alone,  to  the  river  house; 
would  she  not  come  now,  this  very  min- 
ute, to  him  instead!  And  they  would 
start  off — that  night,  back  to  the  South 
where  their  love  had  flowered!  But 
again  it  was:  "I  can't!  I  don't  know — I 
must  have  time! "  And  yet  her  eyes  had 
that  brooding  love-light.  How  could  she 
hold  back  and  waver?  But,  utterly  ex- 
hausted, he  did  not  plead  again;  did  not 
even  resist  when  she  said:  "  You  must  go, 
now;  and  leave  me  to  get  back.  I  will 
write.  Perhaps — soon — I  shall  know." 
He  begged  for,  and  took,  one  kiss;  then, 
passing  the  old  ofl&cial,  went  quickly  up 
and  out. 

XV 

He  reached  his  rooms  overcome  by  a 
lassitude  that  was  not,  however,  cjuite 
despair.  He  had  made  his  effort,  failed 
— but  there  was  still  within  him  the  un- 
conquerable hope  of  the  passionate  lover. 
...  As  well  try  to  extinguish  in  full  June 
the  beating  of  the  heart  of  summer;  deny 
to  the  flowers  their  deepening  hues,  or 
to  winged  life  its  slumbrous  buzzing,  as 
stifle  in  such  a  lover  his  conviction  of  ful- 
filment. .  .  . 

He  lay  down  on  a  couch,  and  there 
stayed  a  long  time  quite  still,  his  forehead 
pressed  against  the  wall.  His  will  was 
already  beginning  to  recover  for  a  fresh 
attempt.  It  was  merciful  that  she  was 
going  away  from  Cramier,  going  to  where 
he  had  in  fancy  watched  her  feed  her 
doves.  No  laws,  no  fears,  not  even  her 
commands  could  stop  his  fancy  from  con- 
juring her  up  by  day  and  night.  He  had 
but  to  close  his  eyes,  and  she  was  there. 

A  ring  at  the  bell,  repeated  several 
times,  roused  him  at  last  to  go  to  the  door. 
His  caller  was  Robert  Cramier!  And  at 
sight  of  him,  all  Lennan's  lethargy  gave 
place  to  a  steely  feeling.  What  had 
brought  him  here?  Had  he  been  spying 
on  his  wife?  The  old  longing  for  physi- 
cal combat  came  over  him.  Cramier  was 
perhaps  fifteen  years  his  senior,  but  taller, 
heavier,  thicker.  The  chances  were  pretty 
equal ! 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  he  said. 
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"Thanks." 

The  voice  had  in  it  the  same  mockery 
as  on  Sunday;  and  it  shot  through  him 
that  Cramier  had  thought  to  find  his  wife 
here.  If  so,  he  did  not  betray  it  by  any 
crude  look  round.  He  came  in  with  his 
deliberate  step,  light  and  well-poised  for 
so  big  a  man. 

"So  this,"  he  said,  "is  where  you  pro- 
duce your  masterpieces!  Anything  great 
since  you  came  back?" 

Lennan  lifted  the  cloths  from  the  half- 
modelled  figure  of  his  bull-man.  He  felt 
malicious  pleasure  in  doing  that.  Would 
Cramier  recognize  himself  in  this  creature 
with  the  horn-like  ears,  and  great  bossed 
forehead?  If  this  man  who  had  her  hap- 
piness beneath  his  heel  had  come  here  to 
mock,  he  should  at  all  events  get  what  he 
had  come  to  give.     And  he  waited. 

"I  see.  You  are  giving  the  poor  brute 
horns!" 

If  Cramier  had  seen,  he  had  dared  to 
add  a  touch  of  cynical  humor,  which  the 
sculptor  himself  had  never  thought  of. 
And  this  even  evoked  in  the  young  man  a 
kind  of  admiring  compunction. 

"Those  are  not  horns,"  he  said  gently; 
"only  ears." 

Cramier  lifted  a  hand  and  touched  the 
edge  of  his  own  ear. 

"Not  quite  like  that,  are  they — human 
ears?  But  I  suppose  you  would  call  this 
symbolic.  What,  if  I  may  ask,  does  it 
represent?" 

All  the  softness  in  Lennan  vanished. 

"If  you  can't  gather  that  from  looking, 
it  must  be  a  failuje." 

"Not  at  all.  If  I  am  right,  you  want 
something  for  it  to  tread  on,  don't  you,  to 
get  your  full  effect?" 

Lennan  touched  the  base  of  the  clay. 

"The  broken  curve  here — "  then,  with 
sudden  disgust  at  this  fencing,  was  silent. 
What  had  the  man  come  for?  He  must 
want  something.  And,  as  if  answering, 
Cramier  said: 

"To  come  to  a  diiTerent  subject — you 
see  a  good  deal  of  my  wife.  I  rather 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  don't  very  much 
care  that  you  should.  It  is  just  as  well 
to  be  quite  frank." 

Lennan  bowed. 

"Is  that  not,"  he  said,  "perhaps  rather 
a  matter  for  her  decision?" 


That  heavy  figure — those  threatening 
eyes!  The  whole  thing  was  like  a  dream 
come  true! 

"I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  let  things  drift.  Please  under- 
stand me.  You  come  between  us  at  your 
peril." 

Lennan  kept  silence  for  a  moment;  then 
he  said  quietly: 

"Can  one  come  between  two  people 
who  have  ceased  to  have  anything  in 
common?" 

The  veins  in  Cramier's  forehead  were 
swollen,  his  face  and  neck  had  grown 
crimson.  And  Lennan  thought  with 
strange  elation:  Now  he's  going  to  hit 
me!  He  could  hardly  keep  his  hands 
from  shooting  out  and  seizing  in  advance 
that  great  strong  neck.  If  he  could 
strangle,  and  have  done  with  him! 

But,  quite  suddenly,  Cramier  turned 
on  his  heel.  "I  have  warned  you,"  he 
said,  and  went. 

Lennan  took  a  long  breath .  So !  That 
was  over,  and  he  knew  where  he  was.  If 
Cramier  had  struck  out,  he  would  surely 
have  seized  his  neck  and  held  on  till  life 
was  gone.  Nothing  should  have  shaken 
him  off.  In  fancy,  he  could  see  himself 
swaying,  writhing,  reeling,  battered  about 
by  those  heavy  fists,  but  always  with  his 
hands  on  the  thick  neck,  squeezing  out 
its  life.  He  could  feel,  absolutely  feel, 
the  last  reel  and  stagger  of  that  great  bulk 
crashing  down,  dragging  him  with  it,  till 
it  lay  upturned,  still.  He  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hands.  Thank  God!  The 
fellow  had  not  hit  out! 

He  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
stood  leaning  against  the  door-post.  All 
was  still  and  drowsy  out  there  in  that 
quiet  backwater  of  a  street.  Not  a  soul 
in  sight!  How  still,  for  London!  Only 
the  birds.  In  a  neighboring  studio  some 
one  was  playing  Chopin.  Queer!  He 
had  almost  forgotten  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  Chopin.  A  mazurka!  Spin- 
ning like  some  top  thing,  round  and  round 
— weird  little  tune!  .  .  .  Well,  and  what 
now?  Only  one  thing  certain.  Sooner 
give  up  life  than  give  her  up !  Far  sooner ! 
Love  her,  achieve  her — or  give  up  every- 
thing, and  drown  to  that  tune  going  on 
and  on,  that  little  dancing  dirge  of  sum- 
mer! 


(To  be  continued.) 


BILLY'S    BOOK 
By  Gerald  Chittenden 


T  was  to  be  expected  that 
Strange  would  turn  to  me 
for  assistance — I  had  inher- 
ited him  from  my  father, 
and  he  had  the  old-fash- 
ioned idea  of  the  uses  of  a 
family  lawyer.  His  telegram  informed  me 
that  his  only  brother  had  died  in  Paris,  and 
that  he  had  sailed  at  a  few  hours'  notice 
to  bring  the  body  home;  he  begged  me, 
with  a  rare  prodigality  of  words,  to  go  to  a 
certain  New  England  boarding-school  and 
do  what  I  could  for  his  brother's  boy.  I 
went  without  delay,  though  with  no  very 
clear  idea  of  what  purpose  I  could  serve;  I 
was  but  little  acquainted  with  boys,  and 
maybe  somewhat  afraid  of  them. 

In  large  part  my  apprehensions  were 
groundless,  for  Strange  had  spared  me  as 
much  as  possible  by  wiring  the  head-master 
to  break  the  news.  The  worst  part  of  my 
errand  had  been  done  for  me;  when  I  told 
the  head-master  my  name  and  business,  he 
himself  went  with  me  to  look  for  the  boy. 
We  foimd  him  alone  in  a  grove  of  ever- 
greens— very  little  and  very  lonely  against 
the  sweeping  background  of  the  hills  and 
the  intervale.  He  turned  at  the  soft  fall  of 
our  footsteps,  and  almost  smiled  when  he 
saw  the  head-master. 

"This  is  :Mr.  Stuart,  Billy.  An  old  friend 
of  your  uncle's." 

Immediately  the  head-master  left  us 
alone.  Billy — a  handsome  youngster,  even 
with  the  traces  of  tears  on  his  face — looked 
after  him  as  though  sorr}'  to  see  him  go. 
Then  he  came  forward  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  me. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Stuart?"  he  said. 

I  answered  him  in  kind — I  had  intended 
to  do  no  more  than  that.  But  something — 
some  faint  suggestion  of  instant  welcome  in 
his  eyes — swept  me  out  of  the  man-to-man 
attitude  I  had  resolved  upon  when  first  I 
saw  his  straight  little  back  among  the  ever- 
greens. 

"You  poor  little  kid!"  I  exclaimed  in- 
voluntarily. Immediately,  I  cursed  myself 
for  a  fool. 
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Billy's  hand  closed  convulsively  over 
my  lingers.  Then  he  drew  it  away  and 
sobbed — once.  He  sat  down  on  the  soft 
pine  needles,  facing  the  intervale,  his  knees 
drawn  up  to  his  chin;  he  remained  dry- 
eyed,  though  his  face  twitched  now  and 
then.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  I  could 
say  or  do.  A  little  awkwardly,  I  believe,  I 
sat  down  and  waited.  Presently  he  looked 
full  at  me,  his  face  drawn  and  pinched, 
and  somehow  years  older.  He  held  out  his 
hand  again,  and  I  grasped  it  as  I  should 
have  grasped  another  man's. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  he  said,  speaking  very 
slowly  to  keep  down  the  rising  flood  of 
tears,  "that  you  didn't  put  your  arm  around 
my  shoulders."  He  smiled  at  me — a  very 
uncertain  smile,  yet  a  wholly  humorous  one. 
"I  hate  that  worse  than  poison,"  he  added. 

"I  always  did  too,"  I  found  myself  say- 


ing- 


"When — "  He  stopped,  and  then  went 
on  with  a  rush.  "\\'hen  will  Uncle  Billy 
get  home  with  father?" 

There  was  no  time  to  answer — his  extraor- 
dinary' control  broke  into  little  bits.  He 
leaned  against  me  and  cried.  Then  I  did 
put  my  arm  around  him — quite  involun- 
tarily— and  felt  no  hostile  rigidity  in  his 
shoulders.  The  storm  passed  in  a  litde 
while.  We  sat  for  an  hour  and  more  in  the 
grove,  talking  quietly,  for  the  most  part 
about  his  uncle.  When  the  school  bell 
rang,  we  went  in  to  supper,  which  the  head- 
master sent  to  -us  in  his  private  dining-room. 
A  human  sort  of  a  man,  that.  The  dr}' 
channels  of  tears  were  the  only  noticeable 
marks  of  Billy's  grief;  more  nearly  his  nor- 
mal self  than  he  had  been  when  I  saw  him 
first,  he  did  his  best  to  entertain  me — 
talked  about  the  school  in  general  and  athlet- 
ics in  particular.  Occasionally,  when  some 
turn  of  talk  reminded  him  of  his  father,  he 
gulped  and  fell  silent  awhile,  for  even  though 
the  breakdown  in  the  grove  had  demolished 
his  reserve  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  there 
remained  an  instinctive  "desire  for  perfect 
control  and  a  pride  in  it.  That  was  a  family 
characteristic,  I  thought;  certainly,  repres- 
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sion  was  his  uncle's  most  prominent  trait. 
Before  I  left  for  the  city  that  evening,  I  had 
surrendered  to  Billy  unconditionally.  I  have 
no  hoys  of  my  own ;  his  calloused  little  hands 
so  twisted  themselves  in  my  heartstrings  that 
I  have  never  been  able  to  extricate  them. 
Not  that  I  have  ever  wanted  to. 

I  had  brought  with  me  the  papers  in  a 
case  of  mine  that  was  scheduled  for  an  early 
hearing,  intending  to  work  on  them  during 
the  trip  back  to  the  city.  I  had  the  porter 
bring  me  a  table,  and  opened  my  brief-case, 
but  got  no  further  with  my  business  than 
beginning  to  begin.  Billy  had  so  engaged 
my  affections  that  the  thought  of  him  in- 
terfered with  my  mental  processes.  Espe- 
cially, I  wondered  about  his  future,  and 
about  the  effect  which  constant  association 
with  William  Strange  would  have  on  his  de- 
velopment. Strange  was  at  that  time  the 
foremost  literary  critic  of  the  East,  and  it 
had  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  a 
critic  by  a  sort  of  divine  appointment. 
Those  who  knew  him  well  knew  the  chill 
keenness  of  his  powers  of  observation.  In 
spite  of  them,  and  my  knowledge  of  them, 
he  always  seemed  to  me  to  lack  that  under- 
standing which  is  more  of  the  heart  than 
the  head;  he  was  too  essentially  intellectual 
to  be  altogether  human.  To  be  sure,  he 
was  a  merciful  man,  very  sparing  in  the  use 
of  the  rapier  which  was  his  pen,  although 
he  occasionally  killed  a  book  neatly,  scien- 
tifically, and  conclusively.  The  book  so 
treated  was  generally  deserving  of  death — 
there  was  never  any  prejudice  in  his  judg- 
ment, or  any  hot-headed  enthusiasm  for  or 
against  anything  under  the  sun.  His  re- 
lations with  his  brother  had  been  uncom- 
monly intimate,  and  I  had  no  fear  that  Billy 
v/ould  suffer  from  lack  of  affection — the  less 
so,  as  Billy  had  clearly  shown  me  that  his 
uncle  was  now  first  in  his  affections.  I  did, 
however,  fear  that  Billy  might  consciously 
or  unconsciously  fashion  himself  after  his 
uncle's  model,  and  thereby  lose  a  full  half 
of  his  charm.  Well,  it  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness after  all.  I  turned  to  my  papers — and 
found  that  the  train  had  already  reached 
125th  Street. 

Our  contacts  with  our  fellows  are  apt  to 
be  tangential.  After  my  first  meeting  with 
Billy  the  orbit  of  my  life  diverged  from  his 
and  from  Strange's.  I  heard  from  Strange, 
of  course,  and  saw  him  once  or  twice  when 
he  came  into  my  office  on  the  usual  sort  of 


business — transfers  of  property,  affidavits, 
what  not.  Such  things  count  but  little  in 
one's  relations  with  other  people;  there  is 
no  progress  in  them,  no  growth  toward  or 
away  from  one  another.  Strange  and  Billy 
were  apt  to  wander  during  the  boy's  vaca- 
tions; one  Christmas  they  went  on  a  flying 
trip  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  next  to 
Mexico.  In  the  summer  they  were  on 
Strange's  fifty-foot  yawl,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  where  they  would  be  from  one 
day  to  the  next.  It  happened  that  I  saw 
Billy  not  at  all  for  two  years,  though  he 
wrote  me  three  or  four  times.  I  was  care- 
ful to  answer  his  letters,  for  one  does  not 
have  too  many  friends,  and  a  letter  from  a 
boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  is  the  surest 
proof  of  affection  in  the  world.  Even  dur- 
ing these  pleasant  meanderings.  Strange 
conscientiously  filled  his  two  columns  week- 
ly with  criticisms  as  trenchant,  as  discern- 
ing, and  as  cold  as  they  had  ever  been. 

After  two  years  our  orbits  again  con- 
verged. Like  many  New  Yorkers,  I  be- 
long to  several  clubs,  and  take  my  cocktail 
always  in  the  same  one,  but  on  this  particu- 
lar evening  I  broke  my  custom  and  dropped 
in  at  the  Players'  about  half-past  five  in  the 
afternoon.  Strange  was  there,  and  beck- 
oned me  to  a  table  where  were  four  or  five 
of  his  fellow-craftsmen. 

They  were  talking  about  "The  Unkind 
King" — as  who  was  not  during  the  first 
year  of  its  appearance? 

"The  most  extraordinary  thing  about  it," 
said  Henderson  of  the  Era,  "is  the  breadth 
of  its  appeal.  The  other  day  I  went  down 
to  the  cellar  of  our  building  to  clean  my  pipe 
at  the  exhaust  of  the  engine.  The  engineer 
was  90  busy  reading  it  that  he  didn't  look  up 
— not  even  when  the  live  steam  began  to 
sing  songs  through  the  mouthpiece  of  my 
pipe." 

"I'd  have  him  fired,"  rejoined  one 
Curtis.  "He'll  blow  you  up  some  day. 
But  it  is  extraordinary — that  universal  ap- 
peal." 

Kendrick,  a  small,  fair  terrier  of  a  man, 
agreed  in  his  usual  superlatives. 

"You  see  it  even  on  the  trains,"  he  said. 
"Five  out  of  every  six  people  reading  the 
book,  and  all  of  them  laughing  over  it,  or 
crying." 

"Laughter  and  tears — there's  plenty  of 
both  in  'The  Unkind  King,'  "  commented 
Sanford,  "and  such  execution  as  we  don't 
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often  get  no>vadays.     A  critic  might  have 
written  it." 

"Acritic?  Never!"  Kendrick  spat  San- 
ford's  suggestion  out  of  his  mouth.  "  '  The 
Unkind  King'  was  done  by  a  man  with  a 
heart.  You'll  be  saying  Strange  did  it 
next." 

"Never  that,  Tommy,"  laughed  Hender- 
son. "We  can't  do  without  our  old  ice- 
berg until  your  sheet  dies  of  a  surfeit  of — 
lampoons.  He  keeps  us  sober,  and  you 
beggars  on  the  Yellow  Peril  are  all  the  time 
trying  to  make  us  drunk.  By  the  way, 
Bill,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  Strange,  "you 
haven't  dethroned  '  The  Unkind  King '  yet." 

"Haven't  read  it,"  answered  Strange. 
"I'm  afraid  I  might  become  enthusiastic — 
like  Kendrick." 

Kendrick  grunted. 

"The  Yellow  Peril  has  a  contagious 
journalistic  disease,"  continued  Strange. 
"But  I  wonder  who  did  write  the  thing?" 

"There's  nothing  to  show,"  replied  Hen- 
derson. "No  distinctive  trick  of  style  from 
beginning  to  end." 

"Not  one,"  agreed  Sanford.  "I'm  in- 
clined to  believe  that  Henry  Andrews  is  the 
new  man  we've  all  been  w'aiting  for." 

The  discussion  shifted  from  the  book  to 
the  author,  some  of  the  men  maintaining 
that  he  was  a  new  man,  and  the  rest  that  no 
new  man  could  have  done  what  Andrews 
had  done.  In  the  midst  of  the  talk,  Strange 
looked  at  his  watch. 

"If  you  haven't  anything  on,"  he  said  to 
me,  "won't  you  dine  with  Billy  and  me? 
We  haven't  seen  you  for  a  long  time." 

"I'd  like  to." 

"Then  we'd  better  be  moving.  So  long, 
boys,"  he  said  to  the  others.  "Get  your 
Yellow  Peril  detective  force  to  work,  Ken- 
drick, and  find  out  who  this  Andrews  man 
is." 

His  leaving  so  early  surprised  me  not  a 
little,  and  when  we  were  in  the  street  I 
commented  on  it. 

"I  have  dinner  regularly  at  seven  now," 
he  said,  "on  Billy's  account." 
'  This  from  a  man  who  had  been  used  to 
dining  at  any  hour  between  six  and  mid- 
night and  never  at  the  same  hour  two 
nights  running. 

Billy  hailed  me  with  flattering  delight 
and  chanted  his  Odyssey  from  oysters  to 
salad.  He  had  seen  cities  and  men,  yet  he 
was  the  same  Billy  I  had  found  two  years 


before  in  the  balsam  grove — as  genuine, 
as  agreeable,  if  anything  somewhat  more 
spontaneous.  Evidently  Strange  was  to 
Billy  a  different  man  from  the  keen,  almost 
cynical  Strange  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
world;  his  inlluence  on  the  boy  had  not 
been  in  the  least  repressive.  Yet  there  was 
a  ridiculous  reseml)lance  between  the  two 
of  them  as  they  sat  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
dining-table.  That,  at  least,  was  a  new 
thing  since  I  had  last  seen  either  of  them, 
and  I  wondered  if  it  were  not  Billy  who  was 
e.xercising  an  inlluence  on  Strange.  When 
coffee  had  been  served  Billy  said  good-night 
and  left  us. 

"Fine  kid,  Stuart,"  said  his  uncle,  "and  a 
great  friend  of  yours.  Talks  about  you 
all  the  time.  Did  you  hypnotize  him  or 
anything?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of." 

"He's  a  mighty  pleasant  person  to  winter 
and  summer  with."  Strange  ground  out 
the  coal  of  his  cigarette,  lit  a  cigar  at  one  of 
the  candles,  and  sipped  his  liqueur.  "  Have 
you  read  'The  Unkind  King'?"  he  asked. 

"I've  read  it,"  I  answered.  Indeed,  I  sat 
up  over  it  half  the  night  before.  "Every- 
body is  waiting  for  your  opinion." 

"  Everybody  ?  Thirty- five  thousand  cop- 
ies in  a  month  doesn't  look  as  if  they  were 
waiting  much." 

The  young  ash  of  his  cigar  sizzled  into  his 
coffee-cup. 

"You  hear  a  lot  of  talk,"  he  said  slowly, 
"high-art  talk,  from  the  kind  of  people  who 
pretend  to  think  that  every  dollar  is  dirty, 
about  the  folly  of  judging  a  book  by  its  sales. 
You  know — commercialism  of  the  age — ar- 
tistic conscience — that  sort  of  thing.  It's 
just  about  true  enough  to  be  the  blackest 
kind  of  a  lie.  Sales  aren't  the  only  crite- 
rion, of  course,  but  they're  an  accurate  nega- 
tive test.  Good  books  nearly  always  sell 
well;  if  they  don't,  they're  pretty  sure  to 
lack  something — vitality,  generally,  which 
is  a  better  name  than  heart-interest.  What 
did  you  think  of  'The  Unkind  King'?" 

I  told  him  in  no  measured  terms.  He 
listened,  frowning  at  the  table-cloth. 

"  '  Stark  beauty,'  eh  ?  Sounds  as  if  you'd 
cribbed  that  phrase  from  Kendrick.  It's 
a  favorite  of  his.  You  didn't  use  to  be  so 
extravagant  in  your  praises." 

"This  book  is  different,"  I  affirmed. 

"It  must  be."  He  shifted  his  chair  a 
little  and  moved  two  glasses  out  of  the  way 
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of  his  elbow.  All  his  movements  had  in 
them  a  deftness  and  decision.  "Do  you 
remember  my  two  ventures  in  fiction? 
Failures,  both  of  them.  It  was  not  for  me, 
and  I  didn't  try  it  again.  I  dropped  into 
criticism — a  snug  harbor  for  all  who  have 
failed  at  creation.  There's  an  explana- 
tion of  my  failure — if  you  care  to  hear 
it?" 

"Explanations  are  meat  and  drink  and 
recreation  to  a  lawyer." 

Strange  chuckled. 

"You're  your  father's  son.  Meat  and 
drink  surely,  but  I  wasn't  certain  about  the 
recreation.  Well,  it  goes  back  a  long  way, 
this  explanation  of  mine.  The  year  before 
I  went  to  college  I  wrote  a  story  for  a  com- 
position prize.  It  didn't  get  the  prize,  but 
the  teacher  who  did  the  judging  wrote  on 
the  back  of  it  in  red  ink,  '  Keep  your  eyes 
open — and  your  heart  too — and  you  will  do 
something  worth  while.'  He  meant  kindly, 
but  it  was  dangerous  advice  to  give  a  boy  of 
eighteen.  Dangerous  for  me  at  any  rate. 
I  took  the  first  clause  as  a  watchword  and 
allowed  the  matter  of  the  heart  to  remain  in 
a  forgotten  parenthesis." 

Strange's  cigar  glowed  behind  its  shield 
of  ash  as  he  sucked  at  it. 

"So  I  tried  literature,  and  in  college, 
where  my  work  was  judged  by  academic 
standards,  succeeded  measurably.  When 
I  graduated  I  kept  on  trying  for  a  little 
while,  for  I  was  comfortably  off.  Too  com- 
fortably. I  observed,  and  observed,  and 
observed.  I  cubby-holed  men  and  women, 
and  docketed  events.     I  didn't  know  even 


then  that  there's  little  difference  between 
the  reporter's  eye  and  the  wise  and  under- 
standing heart.  I  got  so  that  I  could  say 
nothing  superlatively  well — and  faultless- 
ness  is  damnation  in  literature.  So  I  gave 
up  literature  and  took  to  criticism." 

He  smiled,  the  target  of  his  own  satire. 

"Then  my  brother  died.  Singularly 
close  we  had  been  for  years.  It's  physically 
painful  thinking  about  it,  even  now.  You 
know." 

I  nodded.  He  to  whom  bereavement 
must  be  explained  is  fortunate  above  the 
sons  of  men. 

"A  great  loss.     But — there  was  Billy." 

He  raised  his  head;  his  face  was  no  long- 
er the  face  of  a  man  grown  weary  in  a  vain 
pursuit. 

"Every  living  thing,"  he  went  on  with 
conviction,  "is  brought  forth  in  travail. 
Travail  of  the  body  or  travail  of  the  heart, 
one  or  the  other,  for  the  mind  doesn't  count. 
When  the  labor  is  over  comes  the  joy,  but 
pain  is  the  price  we  must  pay — pain  and  the 
usury  of  pain." 

His  tone  dropped  to  a  matter-of-fact  level. 

"Any  woman  could  have  told  you  that. 
It's  the  one  invariable  law.  After  my 
brother's  death  came  Billy.     And  then — " 

He  looked  over  at  me,  his  eyes  bright  un- 
der his  heavily  thatched  brows. 

"— Andthenlwrote'TheUnkindKing.'" 

"You  wrote  'The  Unkind  King'?"  I 
queried,  more  than  a  little  surprised. 
"You?" 

"No,"  answered  Strange.  "Billy  did. 
Let's  go  into  the  library." 


SONG    FOR    A    CHILD 

By  Stark  Young 

Hast  thou  not  seen  the  quiet  blue 

That  bends  from  out  the  quiet  skies, 
And  watcheth  thee  the  long  day  through? 
It  is  thy  mother's  eyes. 

Hast  thou  not  seen  the  tender  sun 
That  lights  thy  heaven  there  above, 

And  sends  the  stars  when  day  is  done? 
It  is  thy  mother's  love. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  each  leaf  and  tree 
Forget  the  daytime's  heat  and  noise, 

While  sleep  comes  stealing  over  thee? 
It  is  thy  mother's  voice. 


THE    POINT  OF   VIEW 


THE  unpractical  man  who  feels  himself 
to  be  the  originator  of  a  new  idea  is  a 
very  interesting  subject  of  study.'  He 
is  usually  misunderstood,  because  he  really 
belongs  to  a  special  class,  psychologically 
speaking,  and  because  that  class  has  never 
yet  received  adequate  attention, 
le^"  ^  "^  The  aspect  under  which,  in  recent 

times,  he  happens  most  frequently 
to  present  himself  to  the  public  eye,  is  as 
the  claimant  for  priority  in  the  invention  of 
works  successfully  produced  on  the  stage  by 
other  people.  Lawsuits  brought  on  charges 
of  plagiarism  of  this  sort  have  often  resulted 
in  amusement  for  the  multitude;  but  there 
are  features  in  all  such  occurrences  that  are 
more  curious  than  humorous. 

There  are  few  men  or  women  who  have 
not  known,  at  some  time,  persons  whose  one 
function  seemed  to  be  the  giving  expression 
to  ideas  that  would  have  been  amazingly 
brilliant  if  they  had  not  been  so  utterly  fu- 
tile. If  one  came  to  ask  oneself  why  they 
were  so  futile,  one  found  that  it  was  because 
the  principles  enunciated  were  never  sup- 
ported by  intermediate  propositions.  These 
pseudo-geniuses  had  taken  their  notions  out 
of  the  air,  as  it  were;  not  by  reasoning  from 
ascertained  facts.  Such  atmospheric  phi- 
losophers have  been  encountered  by  most 
of  us  at  chance  moments,  and  in  hap-haz- 
ard  places.  It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their 
specialty  to  haunt  the  by-ways.  One  will 
stumble  upon  them  orating  at  a  boarding- 
house  table  in  a  small  country  town.  I 
have  met  one  of  them,  and  fallen  into  con- 
versation with  him,  during  a  solitary  walk 
at  a  high  altitude  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  They 
shun  the  centres,  because  no  one  listens  to 
them  there.  But  in  the  back-waters,  where 
they  sail  their  little  ships,  they  are  at  ease, 
and  one  feels  that  they  are  quite  happy. 
,  They  occasionally  have  peculiar  tricks  of 
manner,  or  what  pathologists  call  "tics." 
Perhaps  they  touch  all  the  trees  as  they 
pass  along;  or  perhaps  they  carefully  step 
over  all  the  cracks  in  the  pavement. 

And  yet,  if  we  recall  certain  of  their  no- 
tions, the  chances  are  that  we  may  recog- 
nize in  them  the  beginnings  of  ideas  that 


have  become  embedded,  a  generation  later, 
in  the  common  working-life  of  the  day;  ideas, 
possibly,  that  pass  for  being  among  the  most 
luminous  discoveries  of  the  hour.  The 
truth,  of  course,  is  that  when  an  idea  has 
come  to  the  point  of  being  known  as  a  con- 
temporary discovery  it  has  long  since  passed 
the  stage  of  authentic  newness.  It  has  be- 
come a  feasible,  a  workable,  a  fruitful  idea; 
the  man  who  first  makes  it  feasible  and  fruit' 
ful  is  the  rounded,  useful,  successful  man. 
And  all  the  great  men  of  the  world,  in  ev- 
ery line  of  activity,  have  been  of  this  class. 
They  took  their  ideas  from  their  environ- 
ment, and  indelibly  stamped  them  with  their 
genius.  But  they  were  never  what  one  may 
call  air-plants.  That  role  belongs  to  the 
kind  of  brain  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. And  a  very  peculiar  brain  it  is,  organ- 
ized particularly,  it  would  appear,  for  appre- 
hending the  future — if  one  may  say  so  with- 
out seeming  too  fanciful — and  so  intent  on 
that  function  that  it  never  quite  sees  or 
grasps  w-hat  is  practically  going  on  in  the 
present. 

All  sorts  of  orders  of  intellect  may  be  com- 
prised in  this  category.  And  all  degrees  of 
cultivation,  or  of  the  lack  of  it,  sometimes. 
But  w^hether  they  are  out-and-out  visiona- 
ries, or  shrewd  and  clever  people  who  need 
a  grain  more  of  practical  sense  only  to  be- 
come extraordinarily  successful,  one  trait  is 
common  to  all  these  persons,  and  that  is  the 
jealous  feeling  of  possessorship  that  they 
have  in  their  ideas.  I  have  in  especial  re- 
membrance one  man  who  had  a  really  brill- 
iant aptitude  for  the  picturesque  phrase, 
and  who  declared  bitterly  that  his  epithets 
would  occasionally  come  back  to  him  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  had  done  so  after 
years  of  time,  and  that  when  this  happened 
it  always  made  him  very  angry.  When  it 
was  suggested  to  him  that  some  one  else 
might  have  thought  of  the  same  thing  to  say 
on  a  similar  occasion,  he  repelled  the  no- 
tion with  scorn.  He  felt,  by  instinct,  the 
primary  quality  of  his  epigrams.  He  knew 
his  own  children.  No  one  else  had  used  just 
that  word  on  his  independent  inspiration. 
His  was  the  original ;  the  others  were  copies. 
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And  the  curious  fact  is  that  he  was  possibly 
right.  People  who  declare  that  their  ideas 
have  been  stolen  may  know  perfectly  well 
that  they  speak  the  truth.  They  may  be  of 
those  to  whom  primary  ideas  do  come.  That 
fact  may  not  make  success  for  them.  The 
chances,  as  we  have  seen,  arc  all  in  favor 
of  the  reverse.  But,  although  the  world  is 
hard  on  them,  they  have  their  distinction. 
They  are  organized,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
so  that  they  do  know  things  first — albeit  they 
may  not  know  them  to  any  avail. 


K 


^S  a  child  I  was  rather  a  spendthrift  of 
happiness;  I  can  remember  with  what 
eager  intensity  I  lived  through  rare 
moments  of  special  pleasure,  reckless  of  the 
future.  Holidays  left  me  worn  and  ex- 
hausted with  my  too  swift  grasp  of  life.  At 
times  of  an  unwonted  treat  my  lit- 
One's^'chadhood  ^le  Store  of  candied  sweets  would 
vanish  in  a  twinkling,  while  my 
brother  always  had  a  hoard  on  which  he  drew 
with  slow,  irritating  enjoyment,  I  watching, 
sad  in  the  memory  of  the  impassioned  sweet- 
ness of  moments  gone. 

Perhaps  this  helped  make  me  a  bit  more 
wary  as  the  days  went  on.  After  all,  there 
were  two  sides  to  my  ancestry;  the  one, 
prodigal  alike  of  money  and  of  sympathy, 
letting  go  their  wisdom,  before  it  had  quite 
become  wisdom,  in  over-ready  service  of 
mankind;  the  other,  frugal,  careful,  afraid 
to  spend  either  self  or  pelf,  so  that,  in  their 
long  hesitancy,  their  hoarded  wisdom  rusted 
in  their  minds  as  their  coin  rusted  in  their 
purses.  I  have  jogged  on  as  best  I  might 
with  these  two  sets  of  ancestors  at  my  heels. 
"Let  go,"  says  the  one;  "Hold  on,"  says 
the  other.  "Give,  don't  be  selfish,"  says 
the  one;  "  Wait  until  you  have  something  to 
give,"  says  the  other;  and  so  it  has  always 
been  with  me — the  impetuous  plunge  for- 
ward, the  swift  tug  back. 

The  result  has  been  Curiously  interesting. 
I  am  capable  of  utmost,  scrupulous  economy, 
and  have  often  found  a  kind  of  artistic  de- 
light in  selecting,  choosing  the  absolutely  es- 
sential, while  sparing  self-denial  has  brought 
ascetic  joy.  Who  has  failed  to  know  that 
fine,  high,  Thomas-a-Kempisy  mood  of  gaz- 
ing serenely  at  the  shop-windows  of  this 
world's  display,  and  rejoicing  that  there  are 
so  many  things  one  does  not  want?  Life  has 
brought  few  things  better  than  those  mo- 


ments of  conscious  pleasure  in  plain  living 
and  high  thinking,  in  that  divine  hunger  that 
asks  no  food. 

I  can  spare  and  save  and  go  without  for  a 
long,  long  time;  then  comes  a  moment — a 
spring-time  slant  in  the  sunlight,  a  sudden 
stir  in  the  blood,  a  glimpse  of  the  map  of 
Italy,  a  picture  of  a  ship  riding  the  blue 
watery  or  it  may  be  the  sight  of  starved 
child-faces  in  the  city  streets,  or  the  hopeless 
eyes  of  suffering  horses — and  my  hoard  is 
swept  away  in  a  twinkling.  There  is  a  great 
wind  stirring  in  my  small  store  of  golden 
grain;  the  spot  where  it  had  lain  is  vacant; 
nothing  is  left  save  the  quickening  wind, 
and  a  prayer  in  my  heart  that  the  seed  may 
stir  and  spring  to  life  wherever  it  falls. 

Back  of  it  all  I  feel  shadowy  ancestral 
hands,  guiding  me  this  way  and  that.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  two  joys  seem  evenly  bal- 
anced. There  is  never  regret  in  swinging  the 
purse  that  no  longer  jingles,  in  thinking  with 
what  sweat  of  brow  and  of  mind  those  coins 
were  brought  together;  my  stride  upon  the 
highway  grows  a  bit  longer,  because  I  now 
must  walk  and  may  not  ride,  but  the  joy  of 
letting  go,  whether  to  serve  my  own  mental 
lack,  or  another's  bodily  need,  is  too  great 
for  penitence. 

As  in  the  matter  of  mere  pence,  so  it  is  with 
other  things  and  greater;  lately  I  have  come 
to  think  of  one  of  my  long  hoardings,  the 
longest,  with  an  anticipatory  thrill  of  that 
moment  when  the  spending  will  come.  For 
years  I  have  hoarded  my  childhood,  not  from 
any  miser  instinct,  but  because  circum- 
stances have  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  spend 
it.  Those  earliest  days  of  royal  squandering, 
when  all  that  came  was  flung  joyously  far 
and  wide,  were  cut  short  by  boarding-school; 
the  merry,  timeless  companionship  of  lamb, 
and  cat,  and  horse  gave  way  to  sad  associa- 
tion with  those  who  kept  strict  hours,  and 
who  proved  poor  substitutes  for  my  bleat- 
ing, purring,  neighing  comrades  of  old. 

From  those  far  days  to  these  my  frugal 
ancestors  have,  in  this  matter,  kept  the  as- 
cendency. In  pleasuring,  I  have  been  put 
upon  a  strict  allowance;  days  and  hours, 
priceless  days  and  priceless  hours,  have  been 
doled  out  to  me;  I  have  spent  them  always 
with  an  anxious  sense  of  making  them  go  as 
far  as  possible.  Those  rare  holidays,  giving 
out  a  silver  sound  in  the  mind  before  and 
after,  have  been  carefully  hoarded;  I  have 
not  squandered,  and  little  have  I  spent.   The 
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result  is  a  saving  beyond  the  intent  of  my 
thrifty  and  care-taking  forebears.  My  un- 
spent childhood  gives  me  a  zest  in  holiday 
that  goes  not  with  my  sober  years.  I  can 
find  a  child's  sense  of  pleasure  in  mere 
change,  in  new  faces,  new  places,  in  the 
steady  streaming  of  life  this  way  and  that 
in  city  streets.  The  swiftly  moving  pictures 
outside  a  car  window,  a  man  at  his  spring 
ploughing,  children  with  their  dog  on  the 
grassy  path  toward  school,  a  load  of  yellow 
pumpkins  among  the  browning  shocks  of 
corn — delight  me  as  they  did  when  I  was  ten. 
Not  all  that  I  have  learned  concerning  the 
suffering  of  those  dwelling  in  the  slums  can 
check  my  enjoyment  of  the  odd  types;  the 
shaggy  eyebrows  and  long  beards  of  wise- 
looking  old  men,  the  star-like  faces  of  wom- 
en, with  their  eyes  upon  their  children,  the 
human  kindness  that  forever  shines  from  the 
faces  of  the  very  poor. 

I  can  find  an  almost  absurd  delight  in  the 
theatre;  the  music,  the  rising  curtain,  bring 
always  the  old  thrill.  Good  drama  is  almost 
unbearably  real;  I  feci  spent  in  witnessing 
even  in  memory  the  Duse  of  old  days.  Even 
foolish  things  entertain  me,  and  I  discover 
amusement  in  tawdry  melodrama,  where 
shouting  wonders  are  performed,  and  one's 
sensibilities  are  pounded  by  a  sledge-ham- 
mer, as  in  "The  Two  Orphans,"  "Little 
Nell,"  and  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Per- 
haps, however,  enjoyment  here  comes  from 
watching  and  sharing  the  childish  mood  of 
the  audience,  father,  mother,  and  children 
breathless  in  wide-eyed  wonder. 

Yes,  I  have  saved  up  my  childhood,  and  it 
is  here  to  use  in  the  evil  days — some  of  them 
are  evil,  despite  our  knowledge  that  "the 
best  is  yet  to  be  " — of  middle  life.  My  eyes 
seem  the  keener  from  having  been  so  long 
hidden  behind  the  dictionary.  My  pleasure 
in  the  matinee  is  increased  tenfold  by  the 
preliminary  moments  in  the  lecture-room, 
where  something  inside  keeps  anxiously  in- 
quiring: "Can  you  hold  out  until  12.30?" 
Every  excursion  into  the  unknown  has  for 
me  the  grace  of  holiday,  and  the  old  joy  of 
r,ecess  which  was  intensified  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  recess  was  but  fifteen  minutes  long. 
There  is  never  an  unexplored  road  that  does 
not  tempt  me,  never  a  by-path  that  does  not 
make  me  think  I  should  like  to  go  down  it  if 
I  had  time.  Finding  such  poignant  joy  in 
simple  things,  I  marvel  much  at  the  blase 
faces  of  many  of  the  young.     What  happens 


to  those  people  who  can  always  go,  have  al- 
ways lime  enough  and  pennies  enough? 
What  joy  can  there  be  in  days  that  arc  all 
alike,  unaware  of  tension  relaxed,  of  strain 
over?  What  noonday  hour  of  intense  de- 
light can  there  be  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  no  morning  session?  I  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  one  for  whom  life,  literally  and  fig- 
uratively, has  been  the  school-room.  What 
did  Browning  mean,  wise  Robert  Browning, 
in  making  Pippa,  the  mill-girl  of  that  immor- 
tal holiday,  turn  out,  in  quite  vulgar  fashion, 
to  be  monsignor's  niece?  Never  again  could 
such  joy  be  hers;  never  again  could  she, 
swathed  in  silks  of  others'  weaving,  idling 
away  weary  hours,  say: 

"O  day,  if  I  squander  a  wavelet  of  thee, 
A  mite  of  my  three-hour  treasure 

Then  shame  fall  on  Asolo,  mischief  on  me!^' 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  luxury  that  I  am  stor- 
ing up  those  holidays  I  have  never  had,  plan- 
ning how  to  spend  my  golden  hoard  with 
that  mixture  of  frugality  and  liberality  that 
best  becomes  my  ancestry.  I  am  hungry,  but 
I  find  in  that  hunger  a  keen  enjoyment  that 
I  like  prolonged.  At  night  I  lie  awake  some- 
times, thinking  about  all  those  days  and 
weeks  of  freedom,  by  curving  seashores,  on 
long  Alpine  trails  past  slopes  of  fresh,  eternal 
green,  those  sunny  winter  afternoons  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Riviera  that  are  to  come. 
I  owe  much  to  those  ancestors  who  said: 
"  Put  life  into  your  pocket  and  keep  it  ";  my 
deepest  gratitude  is  yet  due  to  those  who 
said:  " Throw  it  freely  away."  I  have  saved 
and  saved,  and  I  intend  still  to  have  the 
rapture  of  the  spendthrift  moments  when  I 
shall  toss  my  long-hoarded  treasure  this  way 
and  that.  I  mean  to  have  my  fling — but 
not  quite  yet! 


FASHIONS  in  feminine  names  last  too 
long.  A  tyrannical  majority  of  parents, 
egged  on  by  novelists,  have  given  us  a 
surfeit  of  Betty  and  Peggy.  Who  is  not  now 
thoroughly  weary  of  both,  associated  though 
the  former  be  with  the  sweetest  of  puddings? 
I  seize  the  strategic  moment  to 
present  the  claims  of  the  excellent,  toThe  Fore! 

durable,  dignified,  but    neglected 
Maria.     Too  long  has  she  kept  sanctuary  in 
the  pages  of  early  Victorian  memoirs  and  di- 
aries.   The  time  is  ripe  for  her  reappearance, 
along  with  her  buxom  sisters  Martha,  Ma- 
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tilda,  and  the  rest  of  that  Edgeworthian  fam- 
ily. When  woman  suffrage  has  become  fash- 
ionable, it  is  time  that  daughters  should  be 
named  Maria. 

There  is  variety  enough  among  the  sister- 
hood, or  school,  of  Maria  to  suit  all  tastes. 
Julia  and  Delia  have  a  sedate  and  studious 
sound;  Susan  is bustlingly domestic;  Martha 
and  Sarah  are  suitable  for  presidents  of  Wom- 
an's Auxiliaries  and  Benevolent  Societies. 
Sophia  suits  a  belle,  and  Augusta  a  chairman 
of  committees.  Caroline  plays  a  swift  game 
of  tennis  and  is  a  daring  horsewoman. 

With  the  reinstatement  of  Maria,  ei  alice, 
had  I  my  way,  the  banished  middle  name 
should  return  to  favor.  A  bevy  of  unat- 
tached but  deserving  names  would  thus  come 
at  once  into  more  frequent  use,  enriching  our 
nomenclature.  A  few  of  these,  it  is  true,  be- 
longing to  no  particular  school,  have  man- 
aged for  some  time  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  monopoly  of  Betty  and  Peggy.  Such  is 
the  classic  Helen,  and  such  the  Saxon  Edith. 
The  character  of  many  of  these  independent 
names  which  have  never  herded  into  schools 
has  become  strong  and  full  of  personality; 
fit,  indeed,  to  write  in  baptism  with  any  of 
the  noble  gens  of  Maria. 

Occasionally  these  free-lance  names  "hunt 
in  couples."  Anna  and  Annie,  though  near 
relations,  are  not  congenial.  Anna  has  a 
touch-me-not  air.  Her  clothes  are  too  nice 
to  be  risked  in  any  sort  of  romp  or  scramble. 
Anna  will  not  speak  until  formally  intro- 
duced. Annie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  aflfec- 
tionately  patronized  by  her  elders,  and  in- 
finitely accessible  to  her  juniors.  As  an  aunt 
she  especially  shines^  and  if  a  school-teacher 
she  finds  her  desk  covered  with  infant  offer- 
ings of  wake-robin  and  pussy-willow. 


Emily  is  intensely  dutiful  and  daughterly, 
and  of  the  old  school  of  wives;  while  Emma 
(a  spinster)  is  timid,  nervous,  and  anxious  to 
please. 

Robertas,  Edwinas,  and  Georgianas  have 
in  them  the  makings  of  a  school.  They  are 
fine,  frank  comrades,  permanent  and  de- 
pendable friends. 

Jane,  I  fear,  is  a  minx. 

Mabel  is  a  gambolling  and  cavorting  char- 
acter, indelibly  school-girlish. 

Jessie,  too,  is  perennially  youthful,  but  in 
a  more  becoming  fashion.  Like  .\nnie,  Jes- 
sie is  a  pet  with  her  elders;  they  spoil  her, 
yet  she  is  never  spoiled. 

Christine  will  marry  young,  and  will  al- 
ways have  a  look  of  wonder,  as  if  she  had 
been  long  looking  at  the  stars. 

Olivia  and  Isabella  (no  relation  of  Belle) 
belong  in  a  parlor.  They  could  never  learn 
modern  dancing.  As  little  girls  they  wore 
pantalettes,  and  in  mature  years  they  still 
wear  nightcaps. 

Lucy  is  unworldly,  romantic,  rather  dis- 
tinguished, preferably  to  be  met  by  moon- 
light. She  has  store  of  lovers,  yet  cannot  be 
called  a  belle;  she  is  too  dreamy;  she  has 
been  to  the  land  of  faery.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  name  the  unequalled  common- 
ness of  which  has  not  profaned  it.  Mary  is 
the  title  of  Madonna,  and  of  universal  wom- 
an. Those  peoples  do  well  among  whom  it  is 
a  custom  that  one  daughter  shall  always  be 
Mary.  There  seems  a  happy  incompatibil- 
ity between  the  syllables  of  that  name  and 
any  or  all  of  those  traits  called  feline.  Mary 
harmonizes  with  all  other  names,  but,  reader! 
wouldst  thou  provide  in  baptism  a  good 
angel  for  thy  daughter,  call  her  Mary  Mar- 
garet. 
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SOME  EARLY  PICTURES  OF  LUTHER 

HAD  Martin  Luther  lived  nowadays  his 
likeness  would  have  adorned  the 
front  page  of  every  newspaper,  would 
have  been  displayed  in  many  a  shop  window, 
and  would  have  been  flaunted  on  flags  and 
borne  on  buttons  by 
his  followers.  He  him- 
self might  not  have 
been  averse  to  such 
publicity;  indeed,  the 
success  of  the  popular, 
progressive  move- 
ment known  as  the 
Reformation  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  leader  was  the 
first  man  in  history  to 
exploit  that  mighty 
engine  for  moulding 
public  opinion,  the  re- 
cently invented  print- 
ing-press. Curiosity 
as  to  the  appearance 
of  a  prominent  man 
was  no  less  keen  then 
than  it  is  now,  and  to 
gratify  it,  lacking  the 
photograph  and  the 
half-tone,  the  arts  of 
the  wood-cutter  and 
engraver  were  called 

into  service.  Particularly  at  the  time  of  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  when  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  fixed  on  the  friar  of  Wittenberg  trum- 
peting his  message  to  the  emperor  and  estates 
of  Germany,  portraits  of  the  protagonist  in 
the  great  drama  were  produced  in  profusion 
and  rapidly  bought  up  by  an  applauding 
people. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Albrecht  Diirer  never  saw 
Luther,  for  had  he  done  so  we  should  now 
possess  a  portrait  of  the  latter  worthy  of  its 
subject.  From  the  first  Durer  was  enthusi- 
astic for  the  Reformation.  But  a  few  months 
after  the  revolt  from  Rome  was  started  with 
the  posting  of  the  "Ninety-five Theses,"  the 
painter  sent  the  Wittenberg  professor  some 
of  his  own  etchings  as  a  token  of  esteem. 
Early  in  1520  their  common  patron,  the 
Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  sent  Diirer 
some  of  the  reformer's  pamphlets.     The  ar- 


tist replied  to  the  elector's  chaplain,  George 
Spalatin:  "  I  beg  your  Reverence  to  express 
my  warmest  thanks  to  his  Grace,  and  please 
commend  to  him  the  excellent  Dr.  Martin 
Luther,  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian  truth 
which  concerns  us  more  than  worldly  riches 

and  power,  for  tem- 
poral things  pass 
away,  but  the  truth 
lives  forever.  If  God 
help  mc  I  will  go  to  Dr. 
Luther  and  make  his 
likeness  in  copper  [i.  c, 
engrave  it]  for  a  last- 
ing memorial  to  the 
Christian  man  who 
has  helped  me  out  of 
great  anguish.  I  beg 
your  Reverence  if  Dr. 
Luther  writes  any- 
thing more  in  German 
please  to  send  it  to  me 
at  my  expense." 

But,  as  the  desired 
opportunity  never 
came,  we  are  obliged 
to  rely  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  Luther's  ap- 
pearance on  the  efforts 
of  a  lesser  artist,  Lu- 
cas Cranach.  Of  his 
early  life  nothing  is 
known.  In  1504,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
he  burst  into  fame  with  his  "Flight  into 
Egypt,"  the  first  and  also  the  greatest  mas- 
terpiece from  his  brush.  This  achievement 
secured  him  an  appointment  as  court  painter 
to  the  Elector  Frederick  in  the  same  year, 
when  he  at  once  settled  at  Wittenberg. 
Here,  besides  his  profession,  he  drove  the 
trades  of  printer,  apothecary,  goldsmith,  and 
banker,  gradually  accumulating  a  large  fort- 
une and  taking  a  leading  place  in  the  town, 
of  which  he  was  frequently  burgomaster. 
How  soon  his  friendship  with  Luther  began 
after  the  latter's  call  to  teach  there  in  1511 
cannot  be  told.  By  1520  they  were  so  in- 
timate that  the  professor  stood  godfather 
to  the  painter's  daughter  Anna.  From  the 
same  year  dates  the  first  portrait,  an  etch- 
ing, followed  by  two  others  in  1521.  Thrice 
also  did  Cranach  paint  his  famous  fellow- 
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Pen-and-ink  sketch  of  Luther,  made  by  George 
Cuspinian  at  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

Original  in  the  Viennese  archives. 
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citizen — in  1521,  1525,  and  1526 — the  last 
two  times  in  company  with  his  wife,  Cath- 
arine von  Bora.  Throughout  the  picture 
galleries  of  Europe  there  are  numerous  later 
paintings  of  the  reformer  commonly  said 
to  have  come  from  Cranach's  brush,  but 
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Title-page  of  Hutten's  "Gesprachbiichlein," 
Luther  and  Hutten. 


1521,  with  portraits  of 


they  are  all,  in  fact,  done  by  inferior  artists 
working  under  his  direction.  At  that  time 
in  Germany  art  was  not  so  much  the  product 
of  the  individual  as  of  the  guild.  Every 
town  had  its  company  of  painters  just  as  it 
had  a  craft  of  cloth-weavers.  The  Httle  fly- 
ing serpent  which  distinguishes  the  Cra- 
nach  pictures  was  not  so  much  the  sign  man- 
ual of  the  master  as  the  trade-mark  of  his 
firm. 

For  many  years  the  two  distinguished  Wit- 
tenbergers  remained  fast  friends.  Cranach 
was  an  honored  guest  at  the  reformer's  wed- 


ding, June  13,  1525,  and  the  next  year  acted 
as  sponsor  for  his  first-born  son,  Hans. 
About  the  same  lime  he  lent  Luther  a  sum  of 
money,  which  was  soon  repaid.  In  later  life 
their  relations  cooled.  In  153Q  the  price  of 
grain  rose  very  high  and  Luther  suspected 
the  painter  of  being  one  of  a 
company  of  capitalists  who  had 
cornered  the  market.  Against 
this  monopoly  he  appealed 
with  much  feeling  to  the  elec- 
tor. Another  cause  estranged 
them  still  further  in  1545.  Cra- 
nach often  illustrated  the  books 
of  the  reform.ers,  and  at  this 
time  was  applied  to  by  them 
for  some  caricatures  of  the 
pope.  In  one  of  these  that  dig- 
nitary was  represented  with  an 
ass's  head  and  a  woman's 
body  indecently  exposed. 
Luther  was  not  noted  for  the 
delicacy  of  his  polemic  against 
the  Catholics,  but  this  was  too 
much  even  for  him.  "Master 
Lucas  is  a  coarse  painter,"  he 
commented;  "he  might  have 
spared  the  female  sex  because 
God  created  woman  and  for 
the  sake  of  our  mothers.  He 
could  have  depicted  the  pope 
in  other  forms  worthy  of  him, 
even  more  diabolical." 

Of  all  Cranach's  portraits  of 
the  reformer  the  most  interest- 
ing is  the  etching  made  by  him 
early  in  1 5  2 1 .  The  projecting 
brows,  the  prominent  nose  and 
chin,  the  powerful  jaw  and 
thick  neck  give  a  correct  im- 
pression of  the  tremehdous  will 
of  the  man  who  successfully 
challenged  the  world.  A  num- 
ber of  copies  from  this  plate 
were  struck  off,  some  of  which  were  signed  by 
Luther  and  forwarded  on  March  7  to  Spa- 
latin  at  Worms  for  distribution  among  his 
supporters  at  the  Diet,  before  which  he  him- 
self had  just  been  summoned.  This  hitherto 
unnoticed  fact  proves  that  one  of  the  arts  by 
which  public  men  to-day  court  popularity 
was  not  unknown  four  centuries  ago. 

Such  special  favors  were  necessarily  limit- 
ed in  number,  but  the  cheap  wood-cuts  of 
the  people's  hero  were  countless.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  they  were  idolized  was  bitterly 
noticed  by  the  nuncio  to  Germany,  Jerome 
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Aleandcr,  who,  on  December  i8,  1520,  wrote  Luther's  picture  with  a  halo;  the  same  por- 
the  papal  vice-chancellor,  Cardinal  Giulio  trait  without  the  halo  was  offered  for  sale 
de'  Medici:  'Recently  they  have  made  the    here  [at  Worms]  and  bought  up  so  quickly 
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Wood-cut  of  Luther,  made  in  1546. 
Orig^inal  in  the  London  Record  Office. 


likeness  of  Luther  with  the  dove  over  his 
head,  and  with  the  cross  of  the  Lord.  On 
another  sheet  they  have  given  him  a  halo. 
The  people  buy  these  pictures,  kiss  them,  and 
carry  them  even  into  the  palace."  Again, 
on  February  8,  1521,  he  wrote:  "A  little 
while  ago  at  Augsburg  they  were  selling 


that  I  could  not  get  a  copy.  Yesterday  I 
saw  on  one  and  the  same  page  Luther  with  a 
book  and  Hutten  with  a  sword.  Over  them 
was  printed  in  fair  letters:  'To  the  Cham- 
pions of  Christian  Liberty,  Martin  Luther 
and  Ulrich  von  Hutten.'  A  quatrain  in 
praise  of  each  was  inscribed  below.    Hutten, 
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said  the  poet,  was  threatening  with  his 
sword.  A  nobleman  showed  me  one  of  these 
pictures,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  an- 
other." I  have  not  come  across  the  picture 
here  described,  but  one  very  like  it,  taken 
from  a  contemporary  work,  may  serve  to  il- 
lustrate his  words. 

If  .Meander  was  unable  to  get  a  likeness  of 
Luther  at  Worms,  one  of  his  Italian  com- 
patriots was  not  so  unfortunate.  Jerome  de' 
Medici,  ambassador^of  the  Marquis  of  Man- 
tua to  the  emperor,  wrote  from  Worms,  on 
April  16  and  19,  full  accounts  of  the  heretic's 
appearance  before  the  Diet.  At  the  same 
time  he  purchased  for  the  marchioness  Isa- 
bella d'Este,  the  celebrated  patroness  of  art, 
paintings  of  Luther  and  Erasmus.  Cardinal 
Bembo  saw  them  in  Isabella's  gallery  in  1 53  7 , 
but  it  is  practically  certain  that  she  acquired 
them  sixteen  years  earlier.  One  reason  for 
assuming  this  is  that  after  I525  the  portrait 
of  the  reformer  was  almost  always  painted 
as  a  pendant  either  to  his  wife  or  to  Melanch- 
thon,  whereas  in  earlier  years  he  was  paired 
with  Erasmus  or  Hutten.  Isabella's  pictures 
cannot,  unfortunately,  be  identified  with 
the  portraits  of  the  reformer  now  to  be  seen 
at  Florence  and  Milan,  for  these  are  of  a 
later  date,  and  depict  not  Luther  and  Eras- 
mus but  Luther  and  Catharine  von  Bora. 

Perhaps  thennost  interesting  of  all  the  like- 
nesses of  the  r'eformer  at  Worms  is  a  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  made  on  the  spot  by  George 
Cuspinian,  a  canon  of  Wiirzburg,  who  had 
accompanied  his  bishop  to  the  Diet.  He  was 
a  great  admirer  of  the  Wittenberg  professor, 
with  whom  he  had  a  personal  interview  on 
the  very  day  (April  18)  of  the  great  oration 
closing  with  the  words  traditionally  re- 
ported: "Here  I  stand.  I  can  no  other.  So 
help  me  God."  Either  at  the  interview,  or 
more  probably  at  the  Diet  itself,  the  canon 
made  the  sketch  here  reproduced,  and  for- 
warded it,  with  a  personal  letter  from  Lu- 
ther, to  his  cousin  John  Cuspinian,  the  im- 
perial councillor  at  Vienna.  Both  letter 
and  portrait  are  preserved  in  the  Viennese 
archives.  The  latter  evinces  little  artistic 
ability,  but  has  the  deepest  historic  interest 
as  having  caught  the  greatest  man  of  the  age 
at  the  veiy  crisis  of  his  career.  It  is,  as  it 
were,  a  sort  of  snapshot  of  him  taken  at  the 
moment  he  was  uttering  the  words  that 
thrilled  the  world. 

Luther's  portraits  were  exported  not  only 
to  Italy  and  Austria  but  also  to  England. 


The  reformer's  relations  with  Henry  VIII 
were  particularly  close.  A  violent  contro- 
versy in  1 521  was  followed  by  long  negotia- 
tions in  mutual  efforts  at  reconciliation. 
Though  these  were  but  partially  successful, 
each  followed  the  career  of  the  other  with 
tense  interest.  When  Luther  died,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1546,  Henry's  agents  at  Bremen, 
Messrs.  Brende  and  Brigantyn,  promptly  in- 
formed him  of  it.  "Though  it  is  no  great 
matter,"  they  deprecate,  "yet  because  of 
the  great  fame  of  it  in  this  country,  we 
thought  it  but  right  to  advertize  your  Maj- 
esty thereof."  This  news,  in  a  despatch  of 
March  4,  was  confirmed  by  one  of  March 
10  from  the  English  agent  at  Antwerp  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Paget,  who  had 
himself  in  former  years  visited  Wittenberg 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  its  celebrated 
professor.  In  June  Dymmock  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bremen,  where  he  came  into  con- 
tact with  Protestants  and  heard  much  of  the 
impending  war  l^etween  the  emperor  and  his 
heretical  subjects.  In  order  to  unite  all 
members  of  the  new  church,  Melanchthon 
and  Bugenhagen,  its  chiefs,  sent  forth  a  stir- 
ring appeal  (July  4-6)  to  their  comrades  to 
stand  fast  by  the  faith.  One  of  these  ex- 
hortations, together  with  other  tracts,  came 
into  the  hands  of  Dymmock,  who  forwarded 
all  of  them  on  July  23  to  Paget,  and  with 
them  a  colored  wood-cut  of  the  deceased 
leader.  All  of  these  are  now  preserved  in 
the  London  Record  Office;  the  wood-cut 
having  been  identified  by  me  as  the  one  sent 
by  Dymmock.  This  gentleman  wrote  Paget 
that  he  was  also  forwarding  "a  provysye 
made  by  Martin  Luther  in  his  latter  dayes." 
This  prophecy  is  probably  the  Latin  verse  at 
the  top  of  the  wood-cut,  with  the  German 
paraphrase  below.  The  Latin — also  to  be 
read  in  hieroglyphics  at  the  bottom  of  Cus- 
pinian's  sketch — is  indeed  by  Luther  and 
means:  "Living  I  was  thy  plague,  dying  I 
will  be  thy  death,  O  pope."  Though  the  ar- 
tist, "A.  S.,"  cannot  be  identified,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  wood-cut  came  from  Witten- 
berg with  the  tracts.  Bearing  the  date  1 546 
it  shows  the  prophet  in  his  old  age,  the  dove 
fluttering  above  him,  to  the  right  his  seal — 
the  heart,  cross,  and  rose;  on  the  desk  in 
front  of  him  some  books,  an  hour-glass, 
death's  head,  inkstand,  and  quill.  Though 
no  artistic  masterpiece,  this  picture  is  a  his- 
toric document  of  uncommon  interest. 

'  Preserved  Smith. 


iJniWH  by  J'/tU  I'vgntiii. 


We  two  walked  once  beneath  the  moon — 

Yellow  it  hung,  and  large  and  Iuh — 
And  listened  to  the  tender  tune 

Of  nightingales, — Here  lies  Pierrot ! 

— "Here  Lies  Pierrot,"  page  162. 
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SONNIE-BOY'S     PEOPLE 

By  James   B.  Connolly 

I  1. 1.  U  S  T  R  A  T  IONS     li  V     I"  K  I-.  I )  I :  U  I  C     I )  ( )  K  K     S  T  E  K  I.  E 


THE  man  with  the  gold-headed  cane  The  boy  looked  sidewise  out  to  where  in 

had  been  headed  for  the  cottage,  the  bay  a  fleet  of  battle-ships  were  lying  to 

but  espying  the  boy  he  changed  his  anchor, 

course.    He  crept  to  within  a  few  paces  of  "  Load  it  with  sugar  and  pineapples  and 

the  lad  before  he  hailed:  "Hello,  little  ship  'em  to  the  States,  are  you?" 

boy  I    I'll  bet  I  know  who  your  papa  is."  ''But  it's  a  gun-ship.    See — where  the 

The  boy  looked  casually  around.    See-  turrets  'n'  the  fighting-tops  will  be  when 

ing  that  it  was  a  stranger,  he  faced  about  papa  makes  them." 

and  stood  respectfully  erect.  "Oh I  and  so  you  don't  want  to  be  a 

"Mr.  Welkie's  little  boy,  aren't  you?"  great  merchant?" 

"Yes,  sir.    But  I'm  'most  five."  "I  want  to  be  a  fighter  on  a  big  gun- 

"Oh-h,  I  see — a  big  boy  now.     But  ship." 

what  have  you  got  there?  "  "Well,  if  ever  you  do,  little  man,  I'll  bet 

The  boy  held  it  up.  you'll  be  a  game  one,  too.    Is  your  papa 

"Oh-h,  a  steam-ship!   What  are  you  go-  home?" 

ing  to  do  with  it?"  "No,  sir,  but  Aunt  Marie  is." 

Copyright,  191 3,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     All  rights  reserved. 
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"And  is  Aunt  Marie  busy,  do  you 
think?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir,  but  she's  making  a 
battle-flag  for  my  gun-ship." 

"That  so?  I  think  I  will  call  on  Aunt 
Marie,  then." 

Swinging  his  cane  and  advancing  lei- 
surely, the  stranger  headed  for  the 
screened  veranda  door. 

Marie  Welkie,  because  of  having  to 
keep  an  eye  on  her  nephew  from  the  ve- 
randa, could  not  avoid  noticing  the 
stranger.  The  clothing,  the  jewelry,  the 
air  of  assurance  had  disturbed  and  half- 
amused  her;  but  the  kindly  tone  with  the 
boy.  the  parting  pat  of  his  head,  were 
more  pleasing.  She  answered  his  knock 
herself. 

"  Good-evening— Miss  Welkie?  "  That 
Southern  "good-evening"  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  likewise  pleased  her. 

"Miss  Welkie,  yes." 

"I'm  Mr.  Necker."  From  a  gold- 
mounted  case  he  drew  out  a  card.  "I'm 
looking  for  your  brother." 

"He  won't  be  home  for  some  time  yet. 
But  won't  you  step  in,  Mr.  Necker,  from 
out  of  the  sun?" 

"Thank  you.  It  is  warm,  isn't  it? 
Warmer  than  ordinary?" 

"No,  I  shouldn't  say  so.  It's  usually 
hot  here." 

"Then  it  must  be  hot  here  when  it  is 
hot.  It  wasn't  so  bad  out  in  the  Gulf.  I 
just  got  in — from  Key  West.  Not  many 
passengers  come  here.  Miss  Welkie?" 

"Only  somebody  especially  interested 
in  the  works,  usually  from  Washington. 
Do  you  mind  if  I  go  ahead  with  this  en- 
sign for  my  nephew,  Mr.  Necker?"  She 
held  up  a  partly  finished  American  ensign. 
Above  the  top  of  it  the  visitor  could  see 
part  of  the  very  white  forehead  and  a 
front  of  dark  straight  hair.  "I  promised 
to  have  it  ready  for  him  surely  by  morn- 
ing, and  after  my  brother  gets  home  there 
probably  won't  be  much  spare  time.  But 
were  you  the  only  passenger  for  here,  Mr. 
Necker?" 

"There  was  one  other.  He  got  off  at 
the  new  fortification  landing.  Twenty- 
nine  or  thirty  perhaps  he  was — a  well- 
made,  easy-moving  kind."  His  voice  was 
casual,  but  his  gaze  was  keen  enough.  It 
never  left  her  face.  "A  tall  man  came 
running  down  to  meet  him,"  he  resumed. 


"They  seemed  terribly  glad  to  see  each 
other." 

"That  must  have  been  my  brother  to 
meet — Mr.  Balfe,  was  it? — your  fellow- 
passenger." 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  "  Mr.  Balfe — 
yes,  that  was  it.  The  captain — or  was  it 
the  captain? — said  that  there  was  a  Mr. 
Balfe  who  went  on  special  missions  for  the 
government,  but  whether  this  was  the  Mr. 
Balfe  or  not  he  could  not  say." 

She  sewed  serenely  on.  "I've  heard 
that  that  steamer  captain  is  developing 
into  a  great  gossiper.  Our  Mr.  Balfe  is  my 
brother's  dearest  friend  and  godfather 
to  my  brother's  boy — the  boy  you  were 
speaking  to  on  the  beach — and  if  he  ever 
found  himself  in  this  part  of  the  world 
without  calling  on  us,  I  don't  know  what 
my  brother  would  think." 

This  time  Miss  Welkie  looked  up,  and 
Necker  smiled  with  her.  Also  he  peered 
smilingly  through  the  veranda  vine.  "  So 
that  is  your  brother's  boy  out  there? 
Well,  well!  And  a  fine  boy,  too.  A  beau- 
tifully shaped  head.    Bright,  I'll  bet!" 

"Naturally" — with  a  tender  smile — 
"we  think  so." 

"I'll  bet  he  is.  And  of  course  your 
brother  is  laying  great  plans  to  assure  his 
future?" 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  my  brother,  Mr.  Necker." 

"  Not  personally ,  Miss  Welkie,  but  surely 
he  won't  neglect  his  own  child's  future?" 

"I'm  afraid  that  would  not  be  his  way 
of  looking  at  it." 

"And  his  way  is  a  fine  way,  no  doubt, 
Miss  Welkie — if  a  man  had  only  himself 
to  think  of.  But  can,  or  should,  his  fam- 
ily— -" 

"His  family?  Young  Greg  and  I  are 
his  family,  Mr.  Necker,  and  I'm  sure  we're 
not  worrying  about  the  future."  Her 
head  bent  lower  to  her  sewing,  but  not  too 
low  for  Necker  to  see  the  little  smile,  half 
of  humor,  half  of  something  else,  hovering 
on  her  lips. 

"Because  you're  too  young — and  too 
unselfish." 

This  time  her  head  came  up  and  the 
smile  developed  into  a  soft  laugh.  "No„ 
no,  nothing  quite  so  fine  as  that,  nor  quite 
so  awfully  young.    At  twenty-three " 

Necker  tried  to  meet  her  eyes ;  but  the 
eyes  were  not  for  him,  nor  for  the  boy  on 
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the  beach  this  time,  nor  for  the  brave  war- 
ships at  anchor.  Her  eyes  were  for  some- 
thing  farther  away.  Necker,  twisting  in 
his  chair,  could  distinguish  through  the 


Miss  Welkie.    It  is  l)ecause  I  am  a  friend 
and  an  admirer  of  his  that  I'm  here." 
''But  you  will  return  later?" 
"  I  will,  thank  you.    After  he's  had  time 


"And  of  course  your  brother  is  laying  great  plans  to  assure  his  future?  " — Page  146. 


haze  the  fortification  walls  on  the  other 
side  of  the  little  bay. 

There  was  another  little  smile  hovering. 
Necker  waited  hopefully.  She,  catching 
his  eye,  flushed  and  returned  to  her  sew- 
ing. "We're  all  very  happy  here,"  she 
added  after  a  moment,  and,  still  flushing, 
resumed  her  needle. 

Presently  he  pointed  his  cane  at  the  boy 
on  the  beach.  ''A  great  deal  of  your 
brother  in  him,  isn't  there?" 

"Very  much.  Our  older  friends  back 
home  say  that  it  is  like  Greg — that  is  my 
brother — being  born  all  over." 

"A  fine  boy,  yes,  Miss  'W'elkie,  and 
ought  to  be  a  great  man  some  day.  But 
I'll  be  running  along  now,  Miss  Welkie." 

"You  won't  wait  for  him?  He  will  be 
glad  to  see  you,  I  know." 

"Thank  you;  but  after  a  man's  been 
out  there  under  that  sun  all  day  is  no 
time  for  a  friend  to  bother  him.  And  I  am 
a  friend  of  your  brother's,  believe  me, 


to  clean  up  and  eat  and  smoke,  and  a  chat 
with  his  friend,  I'll  drop  in  for  a  little  talk, 
and  in  that  little  talk,  Miss  Welkie,  I  hope 
you  won't  be  against  me,  for  I  mean  it  for 
his  best.  So  until  eight  o'clock  to-night, 
Miss  Welkie — adios."  Necker,  swishing 
his  gold-headed  cane,  strolled  leisurely 
away. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  wants  of  Greg,"  mur- 
mured Marie  Welkie.  And  until  his  pea- 
green  suit  was  lost  to  sight  she  speculated 
on  his  probable  errand. 

By  and  by  her  eyes,  now  less  specula- 
tive, detected  the  smudge  against  the  con- 
crete walls  across  the  bay.  She  took  down 
a  pair  of  glasses  from  the  wall.  It  was  the 
tow-boat  leaving  the  wharf.  Thereafter 
the  glasses  took  the  place  of  her  sewing; 
and  they  were  still  to  her  eyes  when  a 
shaq)"  Auntie!"  came  to  her  ears.  "'Ten- 
tion,  auntie!  Colors!"  warned  the  voice. 
Lowering  the  glasses,  Marie  came  obe- 
diently to  attention. 
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The  sun  was  cuttinj^  the  cd<i;c  of  the  sea. 
The  hist  level  light  lay  on  the  long,  slow, 
swelling  waters  like  a  rolling,  flaming  car- 
pet, and  in  that  flaming  path  the  gray  war- 
ships bol)l)ed  to  anchor;  and  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck of  every  ship  a  red-coated  band 
was  drawn  up,  and  from  the  jack-staflf  of 
every  ship  an  American  ensign  was  slowly 
dropping  down.  The  boy  stood  with  his 
back  to  her,  but  Marie  knew  how  his 
heart  was  thumping,  and  she  knew  the 
light  that  would  be  on  his  face. 

"  O  say !  can  you  see —  "  came  the  burst- 
ing notes  over  the  gently  heaving  bay. 
Marie  could  feel  that  young  Greg  was 
ready  to  burst;  but  she  could  not  detect  a 
move,  not  a  Cjuiver,  out  of  him  until  the 
last  note  of  the  last  bugle  had  ceased  to  re- 
echo. Then  he  saluted  reverently,  exe- 
cuted an  about-face  and  called  out  excit- 
edly, "Auntie,  auntie,  there's  papa  now! 
Look!" 

Marie  pretended  to  see  for  the  first  time 
the  tow-boat  which,  a  hundred  yards  or  so 
down  the  beach,  was  making  a  landing. 
"Sure  enough,  Greg!" 

"And  somebody  else!" 

"No,  is  there?" 

"Why,  don't  you  see — godfather,  aun- 
tie!   O  papa!    Godfather!"    He  was  off. 

When  he  returned  he  was  clinging  on 
the  one  hand  to  a  tall,  brown,  lean-cheeked 
and  rather  slender  man  of  thirty-four  or 
five,  in  dusty  corduroy  coat  and  trousers, 
mud-caked  shoes  and  leggings,  khaki  shirt 
and  a  hard-looking,  low-blocked  Panama 
hat;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  a  man  also 
sun-tanned,  but  less  tall  and  not  so  lean — 
a  muscular,  active  man  who  may  have 
lived  the  thirty  years  which  Necker  as- 
cribed to  him,  but  who  surely  did  not  look 
it  now.  At  sight  of  Marie  Welkie  step- 
ping down  from  the  screened  veranda  he 
bounded  like  sixteen  years  across  the 
beach.    "Marie  Welkie — at  last!" 

"Andie  Balfe!"  She  took  his  hands 
within  hers  and  drew  them  up  in  front  of 
her  bosom.  The  smile  which  Necker  had 
so  wanted  to  see  again  was  there  now,  and 
now  not  to  vanish  in  a  moment.  Balfe 
brushed  her  finger-tips  with  his  lips. 

"How  far  this  time,  Andie?" 

"From  half  the  world  around,  Marie." 

"And  are  you  glad?" 

"And  I  would  come  it  twice  again  to  see 
your  dear  eyes  smile." 


"Could  eyes  be  made  so  dull  as  not  to 
light  to  your  poetic  touch,  Andie?"  And 
then,  in  a  low  voice,  "Wait  for  the  sun- 
set." She  stood  upon  her  toes  for  her 
brother's  kiss.  "Another  hard,  hot  day, 
Greg?" 

"No,  no,  a  fine  day,  Marie.  Pedro" — 
he  motioned  to  the  negro  at  their  rear — 
"put  Mr.  Balfe's  suit-case  in  the  corner 
of  the  veranda  there.  That'll  be  all 
to-night,  except  to  see  that  Mr.  Balfe's 
trunks  come  up  from  the  tow-boat." 

He  paused  on  the  \eranda  ste[)s  to  get  a 
view  of  the  bay.  As  he  stood  there  in  si- 
lence, the  lively  notes  of  a  dozen  buglers 
came  sharply  to  them.  He  still  held  the 
boy's  hand. 

"Mess  call,  papa?" 

"Getting  so  you  know  them  all,  aren't 
you,  Sonnie-Boy?  One  minute  from  now 
ten  thousand  husky  lads  out  there  will  be 
doing  awful  things  to  the  commissary 
grub.  But  look  there!  Andie,  did  any  of 
your  kings  or  presidents  ever  offer  you 
sights  more  gorgeous  than  that  to  view 
from  their  palace  walls?" 

It  was  the  afterglow  of  the  sunset,  a 
red-and-orange  glory  fading  into  the  blue- 
black  velvet  of  a  Caribbean  twilight. 

"It's  by  way  of  greeting  to  the  far 
traveller.  This  may  be  the  last  place  on 
earth  here,  Andie,  but  we  warrant  our 
sunsets  to  be  the  best  on  the  market.  But 
let's  go  inside  and  make  ready  to  eat. 
What  do  you  say,  Sonnie-Boy?" 

"But,  papa,  you  said  that  when  god- 
father came  you  would  have  the  Little 
Men  sing  you  a  song  for  the  steam-engine 
he  sent  me  from  Japan!" 

"That's  right,  I  did.  But  where  is 
it?" 

"  Right  here,  papa.  Look !  '  Lightning ' 
I've  named  it." 

"A  fine  name  for  it,  too.  Well,  let  me 
see.  How  was  it?  Oh,  yes!  Lunch-time 
to-day  it  was,  and  your  papa  was  smok- 
ing his  cigar  and  looking  out  to  sea  all  by 
himself.  It  was  very  quiet,  with  all  the 
donkey-engines  stopped  and  the  men  eat- 
ing inside  the  walls.  On  the  bluff  beyond 
the  fort  I  was  sitting,  with  my  feet  hang- 
ing over  the  edge,  and  the  mango- tree  I've 
told  you  so  often  about  was  shading  me 
from  the  sun.  The  wind  was  blowing  just 
a  wee  mite,  and  every  time  the  wind  would 
blow  and  the  tree  would  wave  a  mango 
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would  drop  into  the  bay.  Plump!  it 
would  go  into  the  ocean  below,  and  every 
time  a  mango  dropped  down  a  Little  Man 
in  a  green  coat  popped  up." 

'\\\\  wet,  papa?" 

''Shiny  wet,  Sonnie-Boy,  and  blowing 
their  cheeks  out  like  blub-blubs." 

"What's  blub-blubs,  papa?" 

"A  blub-blub  is  a  fat  little  fish  who 
takes  big  long  gulps  deep  down  in  the 
ocean  and  then  comes  to  the  top  o'  the 
water,  and,  when  he  sees  anybody  watch- 
ing him,  putTs  out  his  cheeks  and  goes— 
blub-blub!  like  that." 

''Like  men  sometimes,  jxipa?" 

"Just  like.  Well,  by  'n'  by  there  were 
twelve  o'  the  Little  ^len  in  green  coats, 
and  they  sat  under  the  mango-tree  all  in  a 
row  and  looked  at  me,  and  the  one  at  the 
head  o'  the  row  puts  up  one  finger,  with 
his  head  to  one  side  and  his  little  round 
eye  rolling  out  at  me,  and  he  says:  'Did 
Sonnie-Boy's  godfather  send  him  that 
steam-engine  from  Japan  yet,  what  you 
told  us  about?  'Cause  if  he  did,  we  have  a 
fine  pome  about  it.' 

'"Yes,  he  did  send  him  a  fine  steam- 
engine  from  Japan,'  I  said,  'and  you 
go  on  and  let  me  hear  your  pome,  and 
if  it's  a  good  pome  I'll  give  you  all  a 
fine  ripe  mango  to  eat.'  And  so  they  all 
puffs  out  their  fat  little  cheeks  and  they 
begins: 

'■ '  Godfather  bouftht  him  an  engine  red  and  black; 
It    wobbles    slightlN'    and    the    wheels    don't 
track '" 

"But  it  don't,  papa,  'n'  the  wheels  do 
track." 

"But  that's  what  they  said. 

"'But  Sonnie-Boy  felt  prouder  than  England's 
queen 
When  it  puffed  real  smoke  and  sure-enough 
steam.'" 

"But  it's  a  king  in  England,  papa." 
"I  know,  but  that's  the  way  the  little 
green  men  told  me.     Some  things  they 
'don't  know  yet.  they're  so  little. 

"'He  named  it  Lightning  'cause  of  its  speed, 
And  the  'casional  spills  he  did  not  heed. 
All  big  roads  had  accidents,  people  knew, 
There  was  danger  when  the  whistle  blew.'" 


It's  true  'bout  th'  accidents,  isn't  it, 


papa.' 
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"Nothing  truer.  Now  let  me  see.  What 
else?     Oh,  yes: 

"'The  Lightning  Express  is  coming  back; 
Clear  the  way  there,  people,  off  the  track! 
Or  Sonnie-Boy's  engine  red  and  black 
Will  knock  you  down  and  hit  you  whack!' 

How's  that?" 

"That's  great,  papa.  And  did  they 
have  a  band  with  them?" 

"No.  No  band,  but  one  little  six-toed 
fellow — I  'most  forgot  him — was  playing 
on  a  hook-a-zoo.  That's  a  sausage-shaped 
thing,  with  things  like  rabbit's  ears  on  it. 
The  music  comes  out  of  the  ears." 

".A.nd  what  kind  of  music,  papa?" 

"Oh,  like  a  jews-harp  something,  only 
being  bigger  'twas  louder.  Zoo-zoo,  zoo- 
zoo-zoo  it  went." 

"I  like  those  little  green  men,  papa,  but 
where  was  the  little  blue  men  to-day,  did 
they  say?" 

"Oh,  they'd  gone  to  a  wedding,  the 
hook-a-zoo  player  said." 

"They  know  everything,  don't  they, 
papa?" 

"M-m-most  ever\'thing.  " 

"And  will  the  Little  Men  tell  me  things 
when  I'm  a  big  man,  papa?" 

"If  they  don't,  I  won't  let  them  have 
any  more  mangoes." 

"An'  what  the  bugle  men  play  'n'  what 
the  flags  say  when  they  hoists  them  up  in 
the  air  on  the  big  gun-ships,  papa?" 

"If  you're  a  good  boy,  they  will.  And 
now  what  d'y'  say  if  we  go  in  and  you  tell 
Diana  your  papa  wants  some  hot  water 
out  the  kettle.  And  while  you're  doing 
that  and  auntie  and  godfather  are  talking 
things  over  to  themselves,  I'll  be  lajnng 
out  my  razor  and  my  soap  'n'  things  all 
ready  to  sha^■e.  There  you  are,  there's 
the  boy!" 

It  was  after  dinner  on  W^elkie's  veranda. 
The  two  friends  had  been  smoking  for 
some  time  in  silence.  Young  Greg  had 
just  left  with  his  aunt  to  go  to  bed.  Balfe 
was  thinking  what  a  pity  it  was  the  boy's 
mother  had  not  lived  to  see  him  now.  He 
turned  in  his  chair.  "  What  would  you  do 
without  him,  Greg?" 

Welkie  understood  what  his  friend  had 
in  mind.  "  It  would  be  like  the  days  hav- 
ing no  sunrise.  I'd  be  groping  in  the  dark, 
and  almost  no  reason  for  me  to  keep  on 
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groping.  Splashed  in  concrete  and  slaked 
in  lime,  from  head  to  toe  steaming  under 
that  eternal  sun,  five  hundred  spiggities 
and  not  half  enough  foremen  to  keep  'em 
jumping,  I  find  myself  saying  to  myself, 
*What  in  God's  name  is  the  use?'  and 
then  I'll  see  a  picture  of  his  shining  face 
running  to  meet  me  on  the  beach,  and, 
Andie,  it's  like  the  trade-wind  setting  in 
afresh.  The  men  look  around  to  see 
what  I'm  whistling  about.  But " — Welkie 
sniffed  and  stood  up — "get  it?" 

Balfe  caught  a  faint  breath,  the  faintest 
tang  borne  up  on  the  wings  of  the  gentlest 
of  breezes. 

Welkie  went  inside.  Presently  he  re- 
turned w^ith  bottles  and  glasses.  "When 
a  little  breeze  stirs,  as  it  sometimes  does  of 
a  hot  night  here,  and  there's  beer  in  the 
ice-box  and  the  ice  not  all  melted,  life's 
'most  worth  livdng.  Try  some,  Andie — 
from  God's  country.  And  one  of  these 
Porto  Ric'  cigars.  Everybody'll  be  smok- 
ing 'em  soon,  and  then  we  poor  chaps  '11 
have  to  be  paying  New  York  prices  for 
'em,  which  means  we'll  have  to  make  a 
new  discovery  somewhere." 

"Wait,  Greg— I  almost  forgot."  Balfe 
stepped  to  his  suit-case,  took  out  a  box  of 
cigars,  and  handed  it  to  Welkie.  "From 
Key  West.  Hernando  Cabada.  When  I 
told  him  I  was  going  to  see  you,  he  sat 
down  and  rolled  out  that  boxful,  which 
took  him  three  hours,  and  gave  them  to 
me  for  you.  '  For  my  friend,  Mis-ter  Wel- 
keey-ay,'  he  said." 

' '  Good  old  Hernando ! ' '  Welkie  opened 
the  box.  Balfe  took  one,  Welkie  took  one; 
they  lit  up. 

"Ah-h — "  Welkie  woof ed  a  great  gob 
of  smoke  toward  the  veranda  roof.  "An- 
die, you  won't  have  to  make  any  chemical 
analysis  of  the  ashes  of  these  cigars  to 
prove  they're  good.  There  is  an  artist — 
Hernando — and  more.  I  used  to  drop  in 
to  see  him  after  a  hot  day.  He  would  let 
me  roll  out  a  cigar  for  myself  in  one  of  his 
precious  moulds,  and  we'd  sit  and  talk  of 
a  heap  of  things.  '  Some  day,  Hernando,' 
I'd  say, '  along  will  come  some  people  and 
offer  you  such  a  price  for  your  name  that  I 
reckon  you  won't  be  able  to  resist.'  '  No, 
no,  my  friend,'  he  would  say.  'For  my 
nam'  there  shall  be  only  my  cigar.  I  shall 
mak'  the  good,  fine  cigar — until  I  shall 
die.     And  for  the  sam' — one  pr-r-ice.' 


How'd  you  come  to  run  into  him,  An- 
die?" 

"I'd  heard  about  him  and  you.  I  sus- 
pected, too,  that  he  could  verify  a  few 
things  about  the  construction  company." 

"But  why  the  facts?" 

"Oh-h —  And  so  they  have  been  after 
you  again?" 

Welkie  nodded. 

"And  offering  more  money  than  ever?" 

Welkie  nodded. 

They  smoked  on.  Again  Balfe  half- 
turned  in  his  chair.  "  I  haven't  seen  you, 
Andie,  since  the  President  sent  for  you 
that  time.    How  did  you  find  him?" 

"  Fine.  And  I  tell  you,  Andie,  it  heart- 
ened me  to  think  that  a  man  with  all  he's 
got  to  tend  to  would  stop  to  spend  an  hour 
with  an  obscure  engineer." 

"You're  not  too  obscure,  Greg.  What 
did  he  have  to  say?" 

"  Oh-h— said  he  wanted  me  to  do  a  piece 
of  special  work,  and  he  wanted  me  because 
several  people,  in  whose  judgment  he  had 
confidence,  reckoned  I  was  the  man  for 
the  job.  You  were  one  of  'era,  Andie, 
he  told  me,  and  I'm  thanking  you  for  it." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  you  ought  to  thank 
me,  Greg.  With  that  big  company  you 
would  be  wealthy  in  a  few  years,  but  the 
trouble  is,  Greg,  when  I'm  on  the  job  I'm 
as  bad  as  you,  only  in  a  different  and  more 
selfish  way.  I  know  only  one  road  then, 
and  once  I  set  out  I'd  brush  aside  any- 
thing for  the  one  thing,  Greg." 

"  Of  course,  when  it's  for  the  flag." 

"Would  you?" 

"Could  I  do  anything  else?" 

"The  boy  too?" 

"  Where  would  he  come  into  it,  Andie?  " 

"You  don't  think  that  your  feeling  for 
the  lad  and  your  work  could  ever  clash?" 

"How  could  they  ever  clash,  Andie?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Greg.  I  hope  not."  He 
relit  his  neglected  cigar.  "But  what  else 
did  the  President  have  to  say?" 

"  He  said  it  was  a  bit  of  emergency  work 
he  wanted  me  for,  that  only  the  remnant 
of  a  small  appropriation  was  available  for 
it,  and  that  if  I  took  it  I  would  be  pitiably 
paid;  but  that  he  wished  me  to  do  it,  be- 
cause some  day,  and  that  not  too  far  away^ 
it  might  have  to  stand  the  test  not  of 
friends  but  of  enemies.  Also  he  said — 
let  me  see " 

"  That  for  foreign  policy's  sake  it  would 
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have  to  be  done  quietly,  without  advertis- 
ing, as  a  bit  of  departmental  work?" 

"That's  it." 

"And  that  you  would  get  no  great  repu- 
tation out  of  it,  that  your  very  report 
would  remain  a  supplementary  paper 
buried  in  governmental  files?" 

"That  was  it." 

"Did  it  strike  you  that  the  conditions 
were  hard,  Greg?" 

"Not  after  he  explained  things.  And 
so  when  the  construction  people  said  to 
me  later,  'You're  crazy,  man!  Look  the 
two  propositions  in  the  eye ! '  I  said, '  I've 
looked  one  of  'em  at  least  in  the  eye  and 
I'm  passing  the  other  up — and  the  other 
is  yours.'" 

"Lord,  Greg!  whether  you're  the  best 
or  the  worst  concrete  man  in  the  world  is 
a  small  matter — you're  a  great  man.  And 
if  some  day — "  Balfe  let  his  front  chair- 
legs  come  down  bang  and  bounded  to  his 
feet. 

"Greg" — it  was  Marie  who  had  re- 
turned— "  I  don't  know  how  I  ever  forgot, 
but  I  never  thought  till  a  moment  ago — 
there  was  a  Mr.  Necker  here  to  see  you 
this  evening." 

"Well,  you  don't  often  forget,  Marie. 
Must  be  the  sight  of  those  battle-ships. 
Necker?  I  don't  know  any  Necker.  You 
know  him,  Andie?" 

"I  was  trying  to  guess  coming  over  on 
the  boat.  I  was  still  guessing  when  he 
got  off.  I  could  guess,  Greg,  who  he  is, 
but  it  would  be  only  a  guess." 

"  He  didn't  leave  any  message,  Marie?  " 

"  None,  except  to  say  that  he  would  call 
again  at  eight.  He  seemed  to  know  some- 
thing of  you  and  to  be  friendly." 

"He  must  be  a  friendly  soul  to  come 
to  this  place  to  see  anybody.  Well,  when 
he  comes  we'll  know.  How'd  you  leave 
Sonnie-Boy?" 

"He's  waiting  for  you  to  say  good- 
night." 

"  I'll  go  up  to  him."    He  went  inside. 

Marie  picked  up  her  ensign.  Balfe 
placed  a  chair  for  her  at  the  little  work- 
table,  and  himself  took  the  chair  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table. 

"A  great  jov  for  you  also — young  Greg, 
Marie?" 

"If  you  could  hold  him  and  feel  his 
little  heart  against  yours  when  he's  say- 
ing 'Good-night,  auntie,'  after  he's  said 


his  prayers!  His  prayers  and  the  'Star- 
Spangled  Banner'  are  his  great  set  pieces." 

"And  between  you  and  Greg  it's  safe  to 
say  he's  got  both  letter-perfect." 

"And  spirit-perfect,  we're  hoping.  But 
I  must  get  on  with  this  ensign  for  him." 

"Pretty  good  size,  isn't  it,  for  a  toy 
ship?" 

"  But  it's  a  battle-flag.  He'll  have  none 
but  battle-flags.  There,  I'm  up  to  the 
stars." 

"  You're  never  far  from  them.  Let  me 
make  a  stretching-frame  of  my  fingers  and 
square  this  end." 

"Do.  Not  quite  so  tight.  And  now — 
those  new  stars  come  in  so  fast! — how 
many  now?" 

"Forty -six." 

"M-m — four  eights  and  two  sevens?" 

"Four  eights  and  two  sevens." 

She  sewed  rapidly,  and  without  looking 
up,  until  she  had  completed  the  first  row. 
"There — there's  one  of  the  eights.  Now 
you  can  breathe  again,  Andie." 

Balfe  sat  back.  "What  did  you  make 
of  Mr.  Necker,  Marie?" 

She  too  sat  back.  "I  wonder  what  I 
did  make  of  him?  He  was  very  curious 
about  you." 

"That's  interesting." 

"Yes.  He  asked  questions  and  I 
couldn't  quite  lie  to  him,  and  yet  I 
couldn't  see  why  he  should  expect  me  to 
tell  him  all  about  you.  And  so" — she 
paused  and  the  little  half-smile  was  hov- 
ering around  again. 

"And  so?" 

"And  so  I  did  not  attempt  to  check  his 
imagination."  She  repeated  the  conver- 
sation of  the  afternoon.  "I  meant  to 
speak  of  it  at  dinner,  Andie,  to  you  and 
Greg,  but  I  forgot." 

"Here's  a  far  traveller — "  He  paused. 
She  looked  up,  and  quickly  looked  down. 

" — who  gives  thanks  that  you  forgot, 
Marie,  in  that  first  glad  hour  Mr.  Necker 
and  his — well,  his  possible  mission." 

"You  know  something  of  him,  then, 
Andie?" 

"I'm  still  guessing.  But  I'm  wonder- 
ing now  if  you  said  to  yourself  when  he 
had  gone:  'After  all,  what  will  Greg  get 
out  of  this  government  work?  Is  it  fair 
to  himself  to  refuse  those  great  offers  and 
stick  down  here?  And  what  will  it  mean 
to  young  Greg?'" 
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Marie  Welkie  let  the  ensign  drop  onto 
the  table.  " My  \ery  thoughts  in  words, 
Andie.  And  while  we're  speaking  of  it, 
will  Greg  e\er  get  the  recognition  due 
him,  Andie?" 

"Surely — some  day." 

"  Dear  me,  that  si)me  day!  After  he  is 
dead,  I  suppose.  You  men  are  the  ideal- 
ists! But  being  only  a  woman,  Andie 
Balfe,  I  don't  want  to  wait  that  long  to 
see  my  brother  rewarded." 

"And  being  only  a  man,  Marie  Welkie, 
I  also  want  to  see  my  friend  rewarded 
before  he's  laid  away." 

"But  will  he  ever?" 

"Who  could  answer  that?  But  I 
stopped  ofif  in  Washington  on  my  way, 
Marie,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  a  man 
who  is  fine  enough  to  appreciate  the 
dreams  of  idealists  and  yet  sufficiently  hu- 
man to  allow  for  most  human  weaknesses. 
We  discussed  Greg  and  his  work.  The 
construction  people  were  mentioned.  He 
asked  me  if  I  thought  Greg  would  go  with 
them.  'And  if  he  does,  Mr.  President, 
can  he  be  blamed?'  was  my  answer." 

"And  how  did  he  take  it?" 

"  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked 
through  his  glasses  with  his  eyebrows 
draw^n  together,  in  that  way  you'd  think 
he  was  scowling  if  you  didn't  know  him. 
After  a  moment  he  said:  'I  should  be 
sorry,  but  if  he  does,  no  professional  or 
legal — no,  nor  moral — obligations  can  hold 
him.'" 

"There!  Greg  does  not  even  get  credit 
for " 

"  Wait.  '  But  will  he? '  he  continued.  I 
said  that  I  did  not  think  so.  'What 
makes  you  think  he  won't?'  'Because  I 
know  him,  sir.  But,'  I  went  on,  'don't 
you  think,  Mr.  President,  that  by  this 
time  he  should  have  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment or  appreciation? '  And  that  led  to 
quite  a  talk." 

"About  Greg,  Andie?" 

"  Greg  and  his  work,  Marie. " 

She  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  table  and 
from  between  her  palms  smiled  across  at 
him.  "When  you  use  that  tone,  Andie,  I 
know  that  all  women  should  stay  silent. 
But  could — couldn't  a  little  sister  to  the 
man  in  the  case  be  given  just  a  little 
hint?" 

"  To  the  little  sister — Oh,  much !  To  her 
I  can  say  that  I  have  reason  to  think  that 


something  is  on  its  way  to  her  brother 
which  will  be  \ery  pleasing  to  her  and  to 
him." 

"For  which,  my  lord,  thy  servant 
thanks  thee.  You're  so  specific!  If  the 
paymaster  is  not  lost  crossing  the  Gulf, 
Greg  will  also  probably  get  his  pay  next 
month." 

Eight  bells  echoed  from  the  fleet. 
"Eight  o'clock,  and  somebody  walking 
the  beach!  It  couldn't  be,  Andie — it 
couldn't  be  that  Mr.  Necker " 

Balfe  gravely  shook  his  head. 

"  But,  Andie,"  she  whispered, "  there  was 
the  most  friendly  expression  in  his  eye!" 

"If  there's  a  living  man,  Marie" — he 
bent  over  also  to  whisper — "who  could 
hold  speech  with  you  for  ten  seconds 
without  a  more  than  friendly  gleam — " 
A  knock  on  the  veranda  door  interrupted. 

It  was  Necker.  " How  do  you  do  again, 
Miss  Welkie?"  To  her  his  bow  was  ap- 
preciative, deferential.  To  Balfe  he  nod- 
ded in  a  not  unfriendly  fashion. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Necker. 
Come  in,  please.  I  will  call  my  brother." 
She  pressed  a  button  on  the  veranda  wall. 
"That  will  bring  him  right  down,  Mr. 
Necker.  And  now  I'm  lea\'ing  you  with 
Mr.  Balfe.  Diana  our  cook's  little  boy 
has  a  fever " 

"Fever,  Marie?" 

"Oh,  don't  worry,  Andie,  if  you're 
thinking  of  danger.  It's  only  malaria. 
And  it's  only  a  step  or  two,  and  you  must 
stay  with  Mr.  Necker." 

Balfe  held  the  door  open  for  her.  She 
paused  in  the  doorway.  "I'll  be  back  in 
half  an  hour." 

"Half  an  hour!  Time  is  no  bounding 
youth,  Marie  Welkie." 

"Come  for  me,  then — oh,  when  you 
please,"  she  whispered,  and  passed  swiftly 
out. 

Necker  was  examining  the  shelf  of  books 
above  the  work-table.  "Keats?  Keats? 
Oh-h,  poetry!  Montaigne.  Montaigne? 
Oh,  yes!"  He  took  it  down.  "H-m,  in 
French!"  and  put  it  back.  One  after  the 
other  he  read  the  titles.  "Elizabethan 
Verse.    E-u-r-i-p-i-d-e-s.    Dante.    H-m." 

Balfe  by  now  had  turned  from  the 
screen  door.  Necker  pointed  to  the  shelf. 
"Not  a  book  for  a  practical  man  in  the 
whole  lot,  and" — he  held  up  the  ensign — 
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"this!  Isn't  that  the  dreamer  throuj^h 
and  through?" 

"But  you  and  T,  not  being  dreamers, 
consider  how  thankful  we  should  be." 

Necker  stared  in  surprise,  and  then  he 
smiled.  "Now,  now,  I'm  meaning  no 
harn\  to  yt)ur  friend.     I  guess  you  don't 


"How  can  he  afford  'em?  I  offered  old 
Cabada  a  dollar,  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and 
finally  two  dollars  apiece  for  a  thousand 
of  'em,  coming  through  Key  West  the 
other  day — and  couldn't  get  'em.  Nor 
could  all  the  pull  I  had  in  the  ])Iace  get 
'em  for  me.    He  wasn't  going  to  make  any 
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know  what  I'm  after,  though  I'll  bet  I  can 
guess  what  you're  after." 

Balfe,  fairly  meeting  Necker's  eye,  had 
to  smile;  and  when  Necker  saw  Balfe 
smile  he  wanked.  "You  don't  s'pose  you 
could  come  down  here  to  this  God-for- 
saken hole,  do  you,  without  somebody 
getting  curious?" 

"I  suppose  it  was  too  much  to  expect. 
Have  a  smoke?" 

"Thanks."  Necker's  tone  was  polite, 
but  it  was  a  most  negligent  glance  that 
he  gave  the  box  of  cigars.  There  was  no 
name  on  the  box.  Balfe,  with  unsmihng 
'mien,  pointed  out  two  small  letters  on 
the  cover.    "H.  C,  Mr.  Necker." 

"H.  C?" 

"  Hernando  Cabada,  Key  West." 

"  0-ho !  How'd  you  ever  manage  to  get 
hold  of  a  box  of  them?" 

"They're  Welkie's." 
Vol.  LIV— 16 


more  that  week,  he  said.  He's  a  queer 
one.  He's  got  all  those  Socialist  chaps 
going  the  other  way.  For  why  should 
he  work  four,  live,  six  hours  a  day,  he  said, 
when  he  could  make  all  he  wanted  in  one 
or  two  ?  Sells  cigars  to  people  he  likes  for 
fifteen  dollars  a  hundred,  but  wouldn't 
sell  to  me  at  any  price.  I  had  to  take  ny 
hat  off  to  him — he  stuck.  Now,  how  do 
you  dope  a  chap  like  that?" 

"How  do  you?" 

"Don't  know  the  real  values  in  life. 
Maybe  a  bit  soft  up  top,  besides."  He  lit 
up  and  drew  several  deep  inhalations. 
" M-m — this  is  a  smoke  for  a  man!"  He 
picked  up  the  box  gently.  "If  I  thought 
Welkie'd  take  it,  I'd  oft'er  more  than  a 
good  price  for  the  rest  of  that  box.  But" 
—suspicion  was  growing  in  his  eyes — "  how 
does  it  happen — d'y'  s'pose  somebody's 
been  here  ahead  of  me  after  all?" 
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"He's  coming  downstairs  now — ask 
him,"  smiled  Balfe. 

Welkie  stepped  into  the  veranda.  "I 
was  in  my  work-room  when  the  buzzer 
told  me  you  had  come  in,  Mr.  Necker, 
but  on  the  way  down  I  couldn't  help  look- 
ing in  on  young  Greg.  I'm  glad  to  see 
you." 

"I'm  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Welkie. 
And  to  get  right  down  to  business,  I'm 
the  new  president  of  the  Gulf  Construc- 
tion Company,  and  I  want  to  talk  a  few 
things  over  with  you." 

"Surely." 

"Greg" — Balfe  had  opened  the  door — 
"how  far  up  the  beach  to  your  cook's 
shack?" 

' '  Oh,  for  Marie?  A  hundred  yards  that 
side." 

"  I'll  look  in  there.  Good-night,  Mr. 
Necker." 

"  Don't  hurry  away  on  my  account,  Mr. 
Balfe.  I'd  Hke  you,  or  any  friend  of  Mr. 
Welkie  and  his  family,  to  hear  what  I  have 
to  say.  It's  a  straight  open-and-shut 
proposition  I've  got." 

"  Then  we'll  try  to  be  back  to  hear  some 
of  it.  Good-by  for  a  while,  then."  The 
door  closed  behind  him. 

"Let's  sit  down,  Mr.  Necker," 

"  Thanks.  And  how  did  you  leave  that 
boy  of  yours?" 

"In  his  little  bed,  with  his  pillow 
jammed  up  close  to  his  window-screen, 
singing  the  '  Star-Spangled  Banner '  to 
himself  and  looking  out  on  the  lights  of 
the  fleet.  He's  afraid  they'll  steam  away 
before  he's  seen  his  fill  of  them,  and  to- 
night he's  not  going  to  sleep  till  he  hears 
taps,  he  says." 

"  It  must  be  a  great  thing  to  have  a  boy 
like  him,  and  to  plan  for  his  future  and  to 
look  forward  to  what  he'll  be  when  he's 
grown  up." 

Welkie  looked  his  interrogation. 

"Surely.  A  boy  of  brains  he'll  be.  I 
don't  have  to  look  at  a  man  or  a  boy 
twice.  Brains  and  will  power.  You  could 
make  a  great  career  for  him,  Welkie — 
a  great  engineer,  say,  if  he  was  started 
right.  But,  of  course,  you'll  be  in  a  po-, 
sition  by  and  by  to  see  that  he  gets  the 
start."  ' 

"Started  right?  What  does  he  want, 
when  he  has  health  and  brains  and  a 
heart?" 


"All  fine,  but  he'll  need  more  than  that 
these  days." 

"Are  these  days  so  diff.erent?" 

"Different,  man!  Why,  the  older  a 
country  is,  the  more  civilized  it  is,  the 
more  education  means,  the  more  social 
position  counts,  the  more  money  counts-." 

"How  much  more?" 

"A  heap  more.  Listen.  Your  father 
on  twenty-five  hundred  a  year,  say,  could 
put  his  children  through  college,  couldn't 
he?  On  twenty-five  hundred  a  year  to- 
day a  man  with  a  family  has  to  battle  to 
keep  out  of  the  tenement  districts.  A 
dozen  years  from  now,  if  you're  getting 
no  more  money  than  you're  getting  now, 
you'll  be  wondering  if  you  won't  have  to 
take  that  boy  out  of  school  and  put  him 
to- work.    Isn't  that  so?" 

Welkie  made  no  answer. 

"All  right.  But  before  I  go  any  far- 
ther, let  me  say  that  I  want  you,  Mr. 
Welkie,  for  our  new  job." 

"What's  WTong  with  the  man  you've 
got?" 

"He  won't  do.  You're  the  one  man  we 
want,  and  if  there's  money  enough  in  our 
strong-box,  we're  going  to  get  you.  And 
now  that  I've  got  that  off,  let  me  show 
you  where  it  is  for  your  higher — I  say 
your  higher,  not  alone  your  moneyed — 
interests  to  come  with  us,  Mr.  Welkie. 
There's  that  boy  of  yours — you'd  surely 
like  to  see  him  a  great  man?" 

"I  surely  wouldn't  dislike  it." 

"  Good.  Then  give  him  a  chance.  Get 
rid  first  of  the  notion  that  a  poor  boy  has 
as  good  a  chance  as  another.  He  hasn't. 
I  know  that  all  our  old  school-books  told 
us  different — along  with  some  other  queer 
things.  No  wonder.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  they  were  got  up  by  men  born  poor 
and  intended  for  children  born  poor.  It  is 
a  fine  old  myth  in  this  country  that  only 
the  poor  boy  ever  gets  anywhere.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  poor  boys  outnumber 
the  comfortably  born  boys  ten  to  one,  yet 
run  behind  in  actual  success.  Even  his- 
tory '11  tell  you  that.  Alexander — son  of 
a  king.  Caesar?  Frederick  the  Great? 
Oh,  loads  of  'em !  You  don't  seem  to  think 
much  of  that?" 

"Not  a  great  deal,"  smiled  Welkie. 
"If  you're  going  to  call  the  long  roll  of 
history,  it  looks  to  me  like  it's  a  mistake 
to  name  only  three,  or  twenty-three,  or 
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thirty-three   men.     You   cast  your  eye 
along  that  Httle  book-shelf  there  and " 

"Oh,  I've  been  looking  them  over — 
Dante  and  Michael  Angelo  and  Homer 
and  Shakespeare  and  that  knight-errant 
Spaniard  and  the  rest  of  'em.  Hut  I'm 
not  talking  of  poets  and 
philosophers  and  the  like. 
I'm  talking  of  the  men 
who  bossed  the  job  when 
they  were  alive." 

"  But  how  about  those 
who  bossed  it  after  they 
were  dead?" 

"But,  damn  it,  Wel- 
kie,  I'm  talking  of  men 
of  action." 

"Men  of  action  or — 
ditch-diggers?" 

"What!" 

"That's  what  I  call 
most  of  'em,  Necker  — 
ditch-diggers.  If  your 
man  of  action  hasn't 
himself  thought  out  what 
he's  doing,  that's  what  he 
looks  like  to  me — a  ditch- 
digger,  or  at  best  a  fore- 
man of  ditch-diggers. 
And  a  ditch-digger,  a  good 
ditch-digger,  ought  to  be 
respected — until  he  thinks 
he's  the  whole  works. 
Those  kings  of  yours  may 
have  bossed  the  world, 
Necker,  but,  so  long's 
we're  arguing  it,  who 
bossed  them?" 

"You  mean  that  the 
man  who  bosses  the  world 
for  thirty  or  forty  years 
isn't  quite  a  man?" 

"Surely  he's  quite  a  man;  but  the 
man  who  bosses  men's  minds  a  thousand 
years  after  he's  dead — he's  the  real  one. 
And  that  kind  of  a  man,  so  far's  I  know 
things,  Necker,  ne\'er  lived  too  comfort- 
ably on  earth.  He  can't.  I  tell  you, 
Necker,  you  can't  be  born  into  a  fat  life 
without  being  born  with  a  fat  soul,  too." 

"And  are  you  intending  to  stint  your- 
self in  the  expectation  of  running  things 
after  you're  dead,  Welkie?" 

Welkie  noted  the  half-ironical 
but  he  answered  simply,  evenly 
not  in  me;  but  I'd  live  even  a  sparer  life 
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than  I  do,  if  I  thought  anybody  after  me 
had  a  chance." 

"You're  a  hard   man   to  argue  with, 
Welkie,  and  I'm  not  going  to  argue  with 
you — not    on    things    dead    and    gone. 
"\'ou're  too  well  jwsted  for  me.    But  sup- 
j)ose  it  was  that  way  once, 
is  it   that   way  to-day? 
I'll  bring  it  right  home 
to  you.     Here's  the  over- 
powering figure  in  public 
life,  Roosevelt,  a  man  you 
think  a  lot  of  probably — 
was  he  born  in  po\-erty?  " 
"No,  but  I  notice  he 
cut  away  from  his  com- 
fortable  quarters   about 
as  soon  as  his  upbringing 
'd  let  him." 

"Wait.  In  finance 
who?  Morgan?  All  right. 
Son  of  a  millionaire  finan- 
cier, wasn't  he?" 

"  But  if  you're  going  to 

bring  in  money " 

"I  know.  What  of  the 
Carnegies  and  the  Rocke- 
fellers? you're  going  to 
say.  There's  where  you 
think  you've  got  me,  but 
you  haven't;  for  I've  al- 
ways said  that  being  born 
in  poverty  fits  a  man  to 
make  money  above 
all  things,  because  he's 
brought  up  to  value  it 
out  of  all  proportion  to 
everything  else.  But 
where  are  they  after  they 
get  it?  America's  full  of 
millionaires  who  came  up 
out  of  nothing,  but  who 
had  to  work  so  hard  getting  started  that 
they'd  nothing  left  in  'em  or  didn't  know 
anything  but  money  when  they  got  to 
where  they  could  stop  to  look  around.  If 
they  had  any  genius  to  start  with,  it 
was  dried  out  of  'em  trying  to  get  going. 
But  except  in  money-making  you  mustn't 
handicap  a  boy.  Hitch  any  two-mile  trot- 
ter to  an  ice-wagon  and  where  will  he 
finish?  You  overweight  your  boy  going 
oil  and  he  will  be  handicapped  out  of  the 
race,  too.  But  can  I  have  another  one  of 
those  cigars?" 
"Help  yourself." 
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"Thanks.  I  wish  I  had  your  pull  with 
old  Cabada.  Now,  Welkie,  I'm  only  try- 
ing to  show  you  where  you  ought  to  cast 
aside  certain  outworn  traditions  and  face 
actual  present-day  truths.  Now  listen. 
You  probably  don't  believe  I'm  a  villain, 
Welkie,  and  you  know  I  represent  a  pow- 
erful corporation — reputable  even  if  pow- 
erful. Yes.  Well,  this  work  of  ours  is 
good,  useful  work — don't  you  think  we 
can  fairly  claim  that?" 

"  Beautiful  work— beautiful." 

"  Good.  Then  wouldn't  you  like  to  see 
that  work  growing  under  your  hand — ten 
thousand  men  driving  night  and  day,  and 
that  concrete  structure  reaching  out,  as 
you've  planned  it,  in  long  white  stretches 
to  the  sea?" 

"It's  certainly  a  fine  prospect." 

"  Then  why  not  do  it?  What's  the  use, 
Welkie?  You're  the  best  man  in  the 
country  for  us  and  we're  the  best  concern 
for  you.  We  offer  you  the  biggest  job  in 
sight.  What  d'y' say?  You've  been  turn- 
ing us  down,  but  think  it  over  now." 

Welkie  shook  his  head. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because — but  they  are  coming  back." 

Necker  could  see  the  hands  of  Balfe  and 
Miss  Welkie  unclasping  in  the  half-dark- 
ness as  they  entered.  He  touched  Welkie 
on  the  arm.  "Why  not  tell  Miss  Welkie 
and  Mr.  Balfe  what  it  is  I'm  after?" 

"But  I'm  doing  work  here  that  I've 
got  to  finish,  and  they  know  that." 

"I  know  you  are,  but  consider  this. 
And  would  you  listen  also.  Miss  Welkie  ? 
What  does  the  government  pay  you  here, 
Welkie?  I  know  of  course,  but  I'm  ask- 
ing." 

"Two  hundred  a  month  and  this 
house." 

"And  I'm  offering  you  two  thousand! 
And — listen  to  this,  please.  Miss  Welkie. 
In  place  of  a  mosquito-infested  shoe -box 
of  a  shack  in  a  God-forsaken  hole,  we'll 
give  you  and  your  brother  a  fine  concrete 
house  on  a  breezy  hill  in  God's  own  coun- 
try— a  real  home,  Miss  Welkie,  with  great 
halls  and  wide  verandas  and  sun-lighted 
rooms  through  which  the  sea  breezes  will 
blow  at  night  so  you  can  sleep  in  peace. 
A  mansion,  Miss  Welkie,  with  billiard  and 
music  rooms,  where  you  can  receive  your 
friends  in  the  style  a  lady  should,  or  a 
man  of  your  brother's  ability  should.    A 


place  to  be  proud  of,  Miss  Welkie — palm- 
studded,  clean-clipped  lawn  rolling  down 
to  the  sea.  And  a  sea — I'll  bet  you  know 
it,  Mr.  Balfe — a  blue-and-green  sea  roll- 
ing down  over  to  coral  reefs  as  white  as 
dogs'  teeth,  a  shore-front  that  needs  only 
building  up  to  be  as  pretty  as  anything  in 
your  swell  Mediterranean  places.  What 
d'y'  say,  Welkie?  And  here's  the  con- 
tract now,  all  ready  for  you,  and  pay  be- 
gins to-day." 

"It's  alluring,  it  surely  is.  But  I  must 
finish  here." 

"But  you'll  soon  be  done  here.  A  few 
weeks  more,  they  told  me  in  Washington. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  then?" 

"I  hadn't  thought." 

"Well,  why  not  think  of  it  now?  Con- 
sider your  boy,  what  it  will  mean  to  him 
some  day.    Why  not  ask  Miss  Welkie?" 

Welkie  turned  gravely  to  his  sister. 
"  What  do  you  say  to  that  fine  house  with 
the  grand  dining-room,  and  the  music- 
room,  and  a  jasmine-twined  pergola  to 
sit  out  under  of  a  night  —  and  watch  the 
moon  roll  up  from  the  shining  sea?  I 
know  the  house — it's  all  that  Mr.  Necker 
says  it  is." 

"And  mahogany.  Miss  Welkie,  and  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  linen  for  the  table. 
Imagine  that,  with  cut  glass  and  silver 
and  the  electric  candles  gleaming  over  it 
of  a  night." 

"I  would  dearly  love  to  preside  at  the 
head  of  that  table,  Mr.  Necker,  but  Mr. 
Balfe  was  speaking  of  something  that 
perhaps  my  brother  should  hear  about 
first." 

"What's  that,  Andie?" 

"Let  it  wait,  Greg." 

"  Better  now.     What  is  it?  " 

"You  may  not  like  it." 

"  Maybe  not,  but  we  may  as  well  have 
it  now,  Andie." 

"  I  was  to  tell  you  that  after  this  work 
is  done  there's  another  job  waiting  you 
on  the  west  coast,  just  as  important,  just 
as  needful  of  your  supervision,  and  no 
more  reward  to  it  than  this." 

"Whee-eu!"  whistled  Necker.  "The 
steamer  captain  had  him  right." 

"Then  I'm  afraid  "—Welkie  turned  to 
Necker — "it's  off  between  us." 

"Don't  say  that  yet.  Wait  till  you 
hear.  What  are  you  working  for?  Leav- 
ing the  money  end  out  of  it,  which  I  know 
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you  don't  care  for  and  never  will  care  for, 
what  are  you  getting?  You  want  recog- 
nition? And  prestige?  Do  you  get  them? 
Not  a  bit.  Who  really  knows  of  this 
work?  A  few  engineers  who  keep  tabs  on 
everything,  yes.  Who  else?  Nobody. 
The  government,  for  good  reasons  of 
their  own,  don't  want  it  mentioned  in  the 
press.  Why,  it's  hardly  mentioned  in  the 
engineering  journals." 

"Even  so.  It  will  go  down  in  the 
records  that  I  did  it." 

"Will  it?  Look  here.  I've  been  wait- 
ing for  that."  From  his  inside  coat-pocket 
Necker  drew  out  se\eral  type-written 
sheets.  "  Mind  you,  I  didn't  want  to  pro- 
duce this,  but  I'm  forced  to.  My  first 
interests  are  my  company's.  There  is  a 
copy  of  the  last  official  report  on  this  work. 
Read  what  that  says.  The  credit  is  given 
you  see,  to  whom?  To  you?  No,  no.  Not 
a  mention  of  you  except  as  a  civilian  en- 
gineer who  assisted." 

"But  how  did  you  get  hold  of  this?" 
Welkie  held  the  papers,  but  without  show- 
ing any  inclination  to  read  them. 

"Does  how  I  got  hold  of  it  matter?" 

"That's  right,  it  doesn't  matter,  An- 
die."    Welkie  offered  the  papers  to  Balfe. 

Balfe  waved  them  back.  "I  saw  the 
original  of  that  report  in  Washington. 
What  Mr.  Necker  says  is  so." 

"There!"  Necker  brought  his  fist 
dov.n  on  the  table.  "The  man  of  all 
others  to  bear  me  out."  He  stepped  close 
to  Balfe.  "I  couldn't  place  you  for  a 
while.    Thanks  for  that." 

"  Don't  hurry  your  credit  slip,"  snapped 
Balfe  with  his  eyes  on  Welkie. 

W^elkie  silently  passed  the  papers  back 
to  Necker. 

"You  believe  me  now,  ^Ir.  Welkie?" 

"I  don't  know's  I  doubted  you,  Mr. 
Necker.  It  caught  me  just  a  mite  below 
the  belt,  and  I  had  to  spar  for  wind." 

"  But  it  wasn't  I  who  hit  you  below  the 
belt,  remember.  Neither  did  I  want  to 
destroy  your  illusions,  but  I  did  want  to 
show  you  the  facts — the  truth,  not  the 
glittering  romance,  of  life.  Now  they're 
offering  you  another  job.  Will  you,  or 
somebody  else,  get  the  credit  for  that? 
You?  No,  sir!  You'll  get  neither  money 
nor  reputation  out  of  it.  With  us  you'd 
get  both." 

"Probably  that's  so."     Welkie  spoke 


slowly.  "  But  people  in  general  will  credit 
me  with  loyalty  at  least." 

"Will  they?  Even  where  they  know  of 
your  work,  will  they?  When  a  man  turns 
down  an  offer  like  ours,  people  in  gen- 
eral will  give  him  credit  for  little  besides 
simple  innocence.  I'm  telling  you  they'll 
be  more  likely  to  think  you  are  con- 
trolled by  some  queer  primitive  instinct 
which  will  not  allow  you  to  properly  value 
things.  I'll  leave  it  to  your  friend.  What 
do  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  Balfe?" 

"I  think  you're  a  good  deal  right." 

"There!  Your  own  friend  agrees  with 
me!"  exclaimed  Necker. 

"You  don't  think  that,  Andie?"  Wel- 
kie, puzzled,  stared  at  Balfe. 

"What  I  mean,  Greg,  and  w'hat  Mr. 
Necker  very  well  understands  me  to 
mean,  is  that  surely  there  are  hordes  of 
people  who  never  w'ill  believe  that  any 
man  did  anything  without  a  selfish  mo- 
tive." 

"That  don't  seem  right,  Andie." 

"  No,  it  doesn't,  but  it's  so,  Greg.  But" 
— he  set  his  jaw  at  Necker — "what  if 
they  do  think  so?  Let  them.  Let  them 
ride  hog-back  through  the  mud  if  they 
will.  Oceans  of  other  people,  oceans,  will 
still  be  looking  up  to  men  like  Greg  Wel- 
kie here."  He  rested  his  hand  on  his 
friend's  shoulder.  "You  stick  to  your 
aeroplaning  in  the  high  air,  Greg." 

"  And  chance  a  fall?  "  suggested  Necker. 

"And  chance  a  fall!"  snapped  Balfe. 
"But  there  are  no  falls  if  the  machine  is 
built  right  and  the  aviator  doesn't  ride  to 
applause." 

^larie  Welkie's  hand  reached  out  and 
pressed  one  of  Balfe's.  He  held  it.  "It's 
all  right — he's  a  rock,"  he  whispered. 

"I  must  say,  Welkie" — Necker  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  floor  and  spoke  slowly — 
"  that  the  government  in  this  case  seems 
to  be  represented  by  a  man  of  picturesque 
speech,  a  man  with  imagination.  I  can 
only  handle  facts,  and  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way.  I  ask  you  to  consider  this:  you 
have  a  boy,  and  there  is  Miss  Welkie,  a 
lovely,  cultured  woman,  and" — he  jerked 
his  head  suddenly  up — "but  what's  the 
use?  Here's  a  contract,  needing  only 
your  signature,  and  here's  a  check,  need- 
ing only  my  signature.  I  said  two  thou- 
sand a  month.  Suppose  we  make  it 
three?    Here's  pen  and  ink,  and  remem- 
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ber  your  boy  is  looking  out  on  the  battle- 
ships from  his  little  bed  upstairs." 

"You're  right,  Necker,  he  is  in  his  lit- 
tle bed  upstairs  and  I've  got  to  think  of 
him."  He  turned  to  Balfe.  "The  Presi- 
dent, Andie,  just  naturally  expects  me  to 
tackle  this  new  job?" 

"1  think  he  does,  Greg." 

"Then  there's  only  one  answer  left, 
Mr.  Necker.     No." 

"Wait  again.  Welkie,  you've  a  God- 
given  genius  for  concrete  work.  I  came 
here  to  get  you  and  I — sign  now  and  I'll 
make  it  four  thousand." 

"No." 

"No?  Why,  look  here!  Here's  a  check. 
See — I'm  signing  it  in  blank.  I'm  leaving 
it  to  you  to  lill  it  in  for  what  you  please. 
P'or  what  you  please  for  your  first  year 
for  us,  and  the  contract  to  run  five  years 
at  the  same  rate.  Remember,  you'be 
trimmed  once  and  you're  likely  to  be 
trimmed  again." 

"Let  them  trim  me  and  keep  on  trim- 
ming me!  The  work  is  here  and  I  did  it. 
They  know  it  and  I  know  it.  If  nobody 
but  myself  and  my  God  know,  we  know. 
And  no  official  or  unofficial  crookedness 
can  wipe  it  out." 

"But  that  little  fellow  upstairs  with 
his  face  against  the  screen?" 

"It's  that  little  fellow  I'm  thinking  of. 
He'll  never  have  to  explain  why  his  father 
reneged  on  a  job  he  was  trusted  to  do." 

"But  you  haven't  promised  anybody 
in  writing?" 

"No." 

"And,  as  I  make  it  out,  you  haven't 
even  given  your  word?" 

"No." 

"  Then  what  right  has  anybody  to " 

"He  don't  need  to  have  any  right.  He 
just  thinks  I'm  the  kind  of  a  man  he  can 
count  on,  and,  in  a  show-down,  that's  the 
kind  of  a  man  I  reckon  I  want  him  to  think 
I  am." 

"Then  it  is  finally  no?" 

"No." 

"No?" 

"No.  And  let  that  be  the  end  of  the 
noes." 

Necker  smoked  thoughtfully.  Then, 
slowly  gathering  up  his  papers,  he  said, 
"I'm  licked,  Welkie;  but  I  would  like  to 
know  what  licked  me.  It  might  save  me 
from  making  the  same  mistake  again." 


"  Why,  I  don't  know's  I  know  what  you 
mean;  but  there  is  one  thing,  Necker:  if 
it  ever  happens  that  a  nation  which  don't 
like  us  comes  steaming  uj)  here  to  get  hold 
of  this  base,  to  batter  it  to  pieces,  say, 
she  won't.  No.  And  why?  Because  it's 
no  haphazard  mixture  of  water  and  sand. 
It's  a  good  job,  and  if  I'm  no  more  than 
a  lumj)  of  clay  in  my  grave,  I  want  to 
be  able  to  roll  over  and  say" — a  flame 
seemed  to  shoot  from  his  eyes — "'You 
sons  o'  guns,  you  can't  get  in,  because 
what  you've  come  to  take  was  built  right, 
and  'twas  me  built  it,  by  God!'" 

Necker  studied  him.  "Well,  if  that 
isn't  throwing  a  halo  around  your  work, 
I  don't  know  what  is.  I've  met  that  be- 
fore, too.  But  you've  got  more  than  that 
—what  is  it?" 

"  If  I  have,  I  don't  know  it."  He  paused. 

"I  know,"  whispered  Marie  in  Balfe's 
ear— "the  flag!" 

"But  if  there's  anything  else  there,  it 
must've  been  born  in  me,  and  so  that's  no 
credit.  But  if  there  is  anything  else  there, 
I  want  my  boy  to  have  it,  too." 

Necker  picked  up  his  hat  and  cane. 
"  He'll  have  it,  never  fear,  Welkie,  and  the 
more  surely  because  he  won't  know  it 
either.  I'm  off.  Do  you  mind  if  I  take 
another  of  Cabada's  cigars?" 

"Surely.  Help  yourself .  Fill  your  case." 

"Thanks."  He  lit  up.  "These  are  a 
smoke.  I  wish  he'd  let  me  have  some,  but 
he's  like  you  something — he's  only  to  be 
got  at  from  the  inside,  and  I  guess  I'm  not 
on  the  inside.  Good-by,  Welkie.  I  hope 
you  get  your  reward  some  day,  though  I 
doubt  it.  Good-by,  Mr.  Balfe.  You're 
the  first  of  your  kind  I  ever  met.  You 
fooled  me,  but  I'll  be  ready  for  you  next 
time.  Good-by,  Miss  Welkie.  I  forgot 
to  say" — he  smiled  slyly — -"there  was  a 
sixty-horse-power  French  car  and  a  fifty- 
foot  motor-launch  went  with  that  house. 
Good-by." 

The  pebbly  beach  crunched  under 
Necker's  receding  feet.  "Dear  me," 
sighed  Marie,  "don't  you  feel  half-sorry 
for  him,  Andie?" 

"Just  about  half.  I'll  bet  he  plays  a 
good  game  of  poker.  But,  Greg" — Balfe 
drew  a  square  white  envelope  from  an  in- 
ner coat-pocket — "I  was  given  a  letter 
the  other  day  to  give  you — in  case  you 
were  still  on  the  job  here." 
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"On  the  job?  Where  else  could  I  be? "  the  fleet.  After  a  time  he  said  in  u  low- 
He  had  taken  the  envelope  and  was  about  tone,  "  I  must  tell  vSonnie-Boy,"  and,  turn- 
to  rip  it  carelessly  open,  when  his  eye    ing,  went  inside  the  house. 


He  took  the  letter  fmm  his  sister.      "Look  here,  Sonnie-Hoy.     Here's  a  man  says 
your  papa  is  the  greatest  man  ever  was  in  his  line." — Page  i6o. 


caught  the  embossed  blue  lettering  on  the 
corner: 

THE   WHITE    HOUSE 

He  held  it  up  in  bewilderment.  "Not 
from  the  President,  Andie?" 

"Why  not?     Read  it." 

Slowly  Welkie  read  it.  He  took  it  over 
to  the  light  at  the  little  table  and  read  it 
again.  He  dropped  it  on  the  iable  and 
gazed  through  the  screen  at  the  lights  of 


"Is  it  very  private,  Andie?"  whispered 
Marie. 

"No,  no." 

"Then  I'm  going  to  read  it." 

She  read  it.  "Why,  Andie!"  she 
gasped,  and,  crowding  to  the  light,  she 
also  read  it  again.  Her  face  was  alight 
when  she  looked  up  at  last.  "Andie, 
Andie,  isn't  it  splendid  I  If  Mr.  Necker 
could  only  hear  this: 

"'It  is  a  line  thing  in  these  days  of  ma- 
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teriulisni  that  a  man  of  your  genius  can 
set  aside  the  allurements  of  money  and 
fame,  and  exile  yourself  to  a  region  where 
certain  hardship  and  probable  disease 
await  you;  and  this  only  that  your  coun- 
try may  be  served.' 

"And  the  rest  of  it:    O  Greg!" 

Welkie  was  back  with  his  boy  in  his 
arms.  He  took  the  letter  from  his  sister. 
"Look  here,  Sonnie-Boy,  what  do  you 
think?  Here's  a  man  says  your  papa  is 
the  greatest  man  ever  was  in  his  line. 
Years  from  now  you'll  look  at  that  letter 
and  perhaps  you'll  be  proud  of  your  papa. 
Your  papa's  boasting  now,  Sonnie-Boy, 
but  only  you  and  your  auntie  and  god- 
father can  hear  him,  and  they'll  never  tell. 
So  that's  all  right.  'Our  papa  was  as 
good  as  anybody  in  his  line ' — a  great  man 
said  so.  What  do  you  say,  little  four-and- 
a-half,  you'll  be  a  good  man,  too,  in  your 
line  some  day,  won't  you?" 

"  Can  I  be  a  fighter,  papa,  on  a  big  gun- 
ship?" 

"Well,  if  you're  bound  to  go  that  way, 
I  don't  see  who's  to  stop  you,  Sonnie-Boy. 
But  if  you  are,  whether  it's  a  sw^ord  to 
your  hip  or  a  lanyard  to  your  neck,  here's 
hoping  you'll  never  go  over  the  side  of 
your  ship  without" — he  picked  the  en- 
sign up — "you  leave  your  colors  flying 
over  her.  And  now  we'll  go  back  to 
bed,  Sonnie-Boy,  and  this  time  we'll  go 
to  sleep."  In  the  doorway  he  stopped. 
"  What  do  you  reckon  Necker  would  say 
to  that  letter,  Andie?" 

Balfe  smiled.  "He'd  probably  say, 
*  Welkie,  you  ought  to  publish  that  letter — 
capitalize  it,'  anci  think  you  were  four 
kinds  of  a  fool  if  you  didn't." 

"Well,  I  won't  publish  it  or  capital- 
ize it.  I'm  going  to  frame  it  and  hang  it 
at  the  foot  of  your  bed,  Sonnie-Boy,  where 
you'll  see  it  mornings  when  you  wake." 

Facing  each  other  across  the  little  work- 
table  were  Marie  Welkie  and  Andie  Balfe. 
She  had  said:  "You  surely  have  been  my 
brother's  friend,  and,  if  you  were  not  al- 
ready so  successful,  I  could  wish  a  great 
reward  for  you." 

He  laid  one  hand  of  his  gently  down  on 
hers.  "Wish  the  reward  then,  Marie. 
Do,  dear,  wish  it,  for  I'm  not  successful. 
I  played  hard  at  my  game,  because  play- 
ing it  made  me  forget  other  things.    Al- 


most anybody  playing  a  game  long  enough 
Ijecomes  half-exi)ert  at  it.  But  successful? 
No,  no,  dear.  So  far  I  seem  to  have 
travelled  only  unending  roads  through 
bleak  countries;  and  I'm  dreading  to  go 
back  to  them  alone." 

Beyond  the  veranda  screen  the  fire- 
flies were  flashing;  farther  out,  the  little 
green-and-red  side-lights  of  the  steaming 
launches,  like  other  colored  fire-flies,  were 
sliding  by;  to  the  mastheads  of  the  battle- 
ships the  red-and-white  signal-lights  were 
winking  and  glowing.  The  night  was 
alive  with  colorful  things — closing  her 
eyes,  Marie  could  hear  the  lapping  of  lit- 
tle waves  over  pebbles,  the  challenging 
hail  of  a  sailor  on  watch,  the  music  of  a 
far  ship's  band.  She  bent  her  head  to 
hear  it  better — the  sweetly  faint  cadence 
of  that  far-away  band. 

"And  when  was  it  you  began  to  think 
of  me,  Andie?" 

"Since  those  first  days,  Marie,  when 
your  brother  and  I  bunked  together  in  the 
old  S.  A.  M.  construction  camp.  He  used 
to  read  me  letters  of  yours  from  home. 
You  were  only  a  little  girl  then,  and  it  was 
years  before  I  saw  you;  but  I  knew  what 
you  looked  like  even  before  I  stole  your 
photograph " 

"Stole?" 

"I  did.  Greg  dropped  it  one  day.  I 
found  it — and  never  gave  it  back.  There 
it  is — after  nine  years." 

She  laughed  when  she  saw  it.  "Why,  I 
can't  make  out  to  see  what  I  looked  like 
then,  Andie!" 

"I  know  what  you  looked  like.  I've 
kissed  the  face  away,  dear,  but  I  know. 
In  nine  years,  Marie,  I  never  shifted  from 
one  coat  to  another  without  shifting  your 
photograph,  too.  If  anything  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  they  would  have  found  your 
photograph  on  me  with  your  address 
on  the  back.  'Then,'  I  used  to  say  to 
myself,  'She'll  know.  And  Greg  won't 
mind  my  stealing  it.'"  He  laid  it  face 
up  between  them  on  the  table.  "The 
miles  you've  travelled  with  me,  dear  heart, 
and  never  knew!  Back  in  the  days  of 
the  construction  camp  they  used  to  find 
sketches  of  a  girl's  head  in  my  note-books, 
a  beautiful  head  badly  done — drawn 
from  that  photograph.  But  after  I  met 
you " 

"  And  after  you  met  me,  Andie?  " 
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"Then  I  needed  no  photograph,  though 
look  and  look  at  it  I  surely  did.  Steamers 
in  western  seas,  battle-ships  in  eastern 
waters,  balustrades  of  ])alaces — wherever 
it  might  be  I  was  whirling  with  this  old 
earth  around,  I've  had  your  face  to  look 
at.  And  when  I  couldn't  see  for  the  dark- 
ness— rolled  up  in  my  rubber  poncho,  in 
no  more  romantic  a  i)lace  than  the  muck 
of  a  swamp,  I've  looked  up  through  the 
swaying  branches — or  in  the  lee  of  a  windy 
hill,  it  might  be,  with  no  more  to  hinder 
than  the  clear  air,  I've  looked  up  and 
marked  your  face  in  the  swirling  clouds: 
your  nose,  your  chin,  the  lips  so  shyly 
smiling.  And  if  through  the  clouds  a  pair  of 
stars  would  break,  I'd  mark  them  for  your 
shining  eyes,  Marie." 

"  Poetry  again,  Andie! "  She  was  laugh- 
ing, but  also  she  was  melting  under  his 
eyes. 

"  If  that'spoetry,  then  I'm  losing  respect 
for  it.    It's  a  weak  thing,  Marie,  and " 

"Sh-h — if  somebody  should  be  walking 
on  the  beach!" 

"Let  them,  sweetheart.  It's  a  fine 
night  for  a  walk,  and  what  harm  is  truth?  " 


"  But  I  don't  want  all  the  world  to  hear, 
Andie.  For  my  poor  heart  was  aching, 
too,  Andie,  and  now  it  wants  it  all  to  it- 
self, Andie  mine." 

It  was  taps  on  the  battle-fleet.  Over 
the  mellowing,  detaining  waters  of  the 
bay  the  long-drawn  bugles  echoed.  Good- 
night, good-ni-i-ght,  g-o-o-d-n-i-g-h-t — 
they  said,  and  gently,  softly,  whisperingly 
died  away. 

"He's  asleep  at  last."  Welkie  was 
standing  in  the  door.  "And  I  don't  know 
but  we'd  all  better  be  getting  to  sleep, 
too.  For  to-morrow  morning,  you  know, 
we—    Wha-at!" 

Welkie's  friend  was  standing  before 
him.  "Shunt  care  for  the  morrow,  Greg. 
Greater  things  than  ha\e  happened  are 
happening  around  you.  The  dream  of 
years  has  come  to  pass.  And  we — we, 
Greg " 

He  looked  to  her,  and  tremulous,  vivid, 
she  came,  and  with  her  at  his  side  he  was 
himself  again.  "Marie  is  to  take  me  for 
Sonnie-Boy's  uncle,  and,  Greg,  we  want 
your  blessing." 
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VV'c  Iwi)  walked  once  beneath  the  moon — 
Yellow  it  hung,  and  large  and  low — 
And  listened  to  the  tender  tune 
Of  nightingales, — Here  lies  Pierrot! 

Our  foolish  vows  of  passion  shook 
The  very  stars,  they  trembled  so. 
How  it  comes  back,  her  soft,  shy  look, 
Now  I  am  dead!     Here  lies  Pierrot! 
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THE    OLD    ORDER    CHANGES 


Bv   Katharine   Holland   Brown 


Il-IUSTRA  rioN    HV     r.     (".    YOMN 


WENDOLEN,  my  daugh- 
ter-in-law, and  Isabel,  my 
granddaughter,  were  in  the 
library,  threshing  out  the 
one  unescapable  topic, 
when  1  stopped  in  to  din- 
ner. I  had  attended  two  receptions  that 
afternoon,  then  driven  down  to  Gramercy 
Park  to  our  needle-work  guild.  There- 
fore, I  had  already  enjoyed  four  consecu- 
tive impassioned  hours  of  equal  suffrage. 
Considering  that  I  shall  be  seventy-seven 
my  next  birthday,  I  ought,  with  Saint 
Paul,  to  be -enduring  in  all  things.  But  I 
must  say  it  was  harro\\nng  to  find  my  own 
kin  still  striving  on  that  trampled  field. 

"Oh,  join  the  League,  Isabel,  if  you 
must."  Gwendolen's  sweet,  vague  eyes 
clouded.  She  drooped  and  gathered  her 
Chantilly  scarf  closer  around  her  slender 
bare  shoulders.  ''But  why  share  its  ac- 
ti\ities?  Fairs  and  processions  are  so 
common!    Don't  you  say  so,  mother?'" 

"Then  why  join  the  League  at  all?"  I 
countered. 

"  Worthy  logic,  granny."  Isabel  turned 
from  the  fire,  where  she  was  drj'ing  her 
splashed  riding-habit,  and  gave  me  an  ap- 
pro\*ing  slap  with  a  large  sine\\y  young 
hand.  "You  won't  see  me  sit  back  and 
let  ever>-body  else  do  the  work  and  gather 
in  all  the  glory.  And  think,  mother.  Mrs. 
Stuyvesant  Jones  and  both  the  Misses 
Prendergast  are  box-holders.  ]Margaretta 
Bogardus  will  lead  the  mounted  parade. 
Mrs.  Sands  says  she'll  sell  'Votes  for 
Women.'" 

"Mrs.  Sands?  Not  ]Mrs.  Sutphen 
Sands  I"  Gwendolen  sat  up,  quite  erect. 
"Well,  of  course — if  you  want  a  booth  at 
the  fair,  Isabel,  I  do  not  object.  Though 
all  this  agitation  is  a  mere  fad  of  the  day. 
Don't  you  think  so,  mother?" 

''It  has  lasted  several  days,"  said  I. 
"  Yes.    They  talked  about  it  'way  back 
before   the   war.     Didn't  they,  granny? 


war. 

Only  they  called  it ' 
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women  s 


rights.' 


And 


they  sent  petitions  to  Congress.  And 
wore  bloomers.  Horrid!"  Isabel  scraped 
the  last  mud  from  her  divided  skirt  and 
dipped  absently  into  the  large  silver  box 
on  the  mantel. 

"  Yes,  they  talked  about  it  a  good  deal." 

"Well,  it  was  a  waste  of  time  then.  As 
it  is  now — (Isabel,  put  down  that  ciga- 
rette I  Don 't  you  know  how  granny  loathes 
the  mere  idea!) — no  real  lady  desires  the 
ballot.  I'm  sure /  ne\er  wanted  any  more 
rights  than  Charles  Edward  wanted  to 
give  me.  And  I've  been  a  very  contented 
woman."'  Gwendolen  turned  the  matched 
sajjphires  on  her  finger  with  a  patient 
sigh.  "  But  few  women  really  know  when 
they  are  well  off." 

"You  bet  they  don't.  Especially  when 
they're  scrubbing  office  floors.  Or  run- 
ning a  machine  in  a  sweat-shop.  Or  hus- 
tling plates  in  a  quick-lunch." 

Gwendolen  jumped.    So  did  I. 

"Peter  Wentworth!  Where  did  you 
drop  from?" 

"I've  been  here  on  the  lounge  an  hour, 
mother.  Listening  to  you  and  sis  settle 
our  national  problems.  Let  me  take  your 
wraps,  granny.  Whew,  observe  the  nifty 
lid!  I'll  wager,  Mrs.  Frederic  D.  Went- 
worth, that  you  blew  in  half  your  pay  en- 
velope for  it,  down  on  Grand  Street." 

Peter  is  my  eldest  grandson.  I  can 
never  look  at  him  without  a  twinge  of 
resentment  toward  Charles  Edward  and 
Gwendolen,  because  they  did  not  name 
him  for  his  grandfather.  For  he  is  the 
breathing  image  of  Frederic  Wentworth 
as  a  young  man.  To  be  sure,  he  is  not 
quite  so  distinguished  in  manner.  But 
that  will  come  with  time.  He  is  a  great 
hulking  silent  boy,  with  thatched  black 
hair,  and  dark  heavy-lidded  eyes,  and 
shoulders  as  broad  as  the  everlasting  hills. 
His  jaw  is  set  square  and  hard,  with  the 
precise  little  cleft  that  I  used  to  tease 
Frederic  about.  His  eyes  have  Frederic's 
rare  gleam  of  fun.    His  ^•oice  rings  with 
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Frederic's  steady  deep  tones.  And  even 
Charles  Edward  admits,  with  shamefaced 
pride,  that  he  has  inherited  all  his  grand- 
father's genius  as  an  engineer.  He  is 
barely  twenty-six,  yet  they  talk  of  giving 
him  the  whole  South  American  branch 
next  year.  As  a  rule,  he  is  as  communica- 
tive as  one  of  his  own  concrete  pillars. 
But  to-night  his  tongue  was  loosed. 

"So  you  eavesdropped?"  teased  Is- 
abel. 

"Yes.  Now  I'm  going  to  put  in  my 
little  oar.  You  think  you're  a  suffragist, 
don't  you,  sis?  Bless  your  heart,  you're 
plunging  into  the  fray  with  all  the  high- 
souled  fervor  that  you'd  plunge  into  a 
bridge  tournament.  And  you,  mother, 
you  think  you're  an  anti.  You've  got 
about  as  much  stern  womanly  conviction 
in  your  nice  flufTy  topknot  as  a  six-weeks' 
gosling." 

"Why,  Peter " 

"Are  all  your  friends  like  that?  Are 
all  you  earnest  workers  hiking  into  line 
because  Mrs.  Sutphen  Sands  is  driving 
the  band-wagon?  And,  mother,  do  all 
you  antis  base  your  opposition  on  the  un- 
assailable truth  that  you  yourselves  own 
meek,  well-trained  providers  like  dad? 
Oh,  you  guileless  Pharisees!  Even  if  you 
don't  give  two  cents  for  the  franchise,  why 
can't  you  remember  the  other  woman?" 

"What  other  woman,  my  son?" 

"The  woman  who  doesn't  ride  in  the 
band-wagon.  The  woman  who  rides  in 
the  trolley-cars.  And  hangs  to  a  strap." 
Peter's  stolid  young  face  grew  grim.  His 
hard  jaw  clinthed.  "The  woman  who 
sews  all  day,  nine  stories  up  in  a  fire-trap 
loft,  while  her  babies  are  playing  down  in 
the  gutter.  The  woman  who  is  standing 
behind  a  counter  and  earning  almost  half 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.'' 

"Well,  Peter!  Why  can't  you  men  re- 
form our  economic  abuses?" 

"We  could.  But— we  don't."  Peter 
picked  up  Gwendolen's  delicate  arm  and 
twisted  her  bangles.  His  level  eyes  looked 
past  her,  darkening.  "But  if  girls  like 
you  and  sis  would  once  set  to  work,  there's 
nothing  you  couldn't  do.  Or  challenge  us 
into  doing.  Go  get  your  vote,  mother. 
Then  get  busy.  You  protected  women 
owe  the  suffrage  to  your  own  selves.  But 
you  owe  it  ten  times  over  to  the  other 
woman." 


Then  Peter  came  to  himself.  He  stood 
up,  turning  scarlet  to  his  thatched  black 
hair. 

"Really,  son,  you  sound  quite  convin- 
cing!" 

"  Yes,  you're  a  valuable  convert."  Isa- 
bel's eyes  danced.  "You  should  have 
marched  in  the  martyr  squad  last  spring." 

Whereat  Isabel  ducked.  But  Peter 
merely  eyed  her.    Then 

"I'm  going  to  march  with  the  martyrs 
next  April  all  right.  Going  to  be  flag- 
bearer.     There,  now." 

And  with  that  bomb-shell  Peter  stalked 
from  the  room  and  banged  the  door. 

"Well,  mother!  Will  you  hear  that!" 
Isabel  stared. 

"  Settlement  ideals,  as  usual.  Such  emo- 
tional rubbish  as  Peter  is  always  bringing 
home!"     Gwendolen  frowned. 

Out  of  business  hours  Peter's  two  in- 
terests in  life  are  his  troop  of  small  Goths 
and  Vandals  dow^n  at  Norwich  House,  and 
his  racing  automobile.  His  grandfather, 
too,  was  devoted  to  his  Sunday-school 
class  of  village  boys,  with  this  difiference 
— that  Frederic  taught  his  charges  Watts's 
hymns,  while  Peter  teaches  his  jiu-jutsu. 
But  it  works  out  to  much  the  same  end. 

Suddenly  Isabel  laughed  out. 

"Settlement  ideals?  Never,  mother. 
Some  girl  has  been  talking  suffrage  to 
Peter,  that's  all.  Didn't  you  notice  how 
pat  it  reeled  out?  All  our  compelling  ar- 
guments, all  our  tenderest  tear-starters,  a 
little  mussy  from  being  packed  tight  in 
Peter's  infant  mind,  yet  spun  off  smooth 
as  ticker  tape." 

"You're  too  absurd,  Isabel."  Gwen- 
dolen looked  ruffled.  "Peter  has  never 
looked  at  any  girl." 

"The  girl  may  have  looked  at  Peter. 
Anyway,  Peter  never  built  that  starry 
pile.  Wonder  if  it  was  Margaretta  Bo- 
gardus?  " 

"Margaretta  Bogardus?  That  great 
noisy,  red-cheeked  creature!  With  her 
dogs  and  her  horses  and  her  fencing 
bouts!"  Poor  Gwendolen's  maternal 
feathers  bristled.   "  Isabel,  how  can  you ! " 

"  Because  solemn-eyed  overgrown  babes 
like  Peter  are  Margaretta's  natural  prey. 
Won't  Peter  catch  it  at  dinner!  Wait  and 
see!" 

However,  Peter  sat  through  dinner, 
panoplied  in  unconcern.    Not  one  of  Isa- 
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bel's  gibes  could  pierce  that  stodgy  mail. 
For  my  part.  I  felt  more  like  hugging 
Peter  than  heckling  him.  I  dare  say  I'm 
chicken-hearted.  But  I  can  never  look 
at  Peter,  the  great  insolent,  magnificent 
young  brute,  without  seeing  the  soft  little 
puppy  armful  that  he  was,  only  a  year  or 
so  ago.  And  then  I  see  the  taciturn  mid- 
dle-aged citizen  that  he  will  be  in  a  year  or 
so  to  come.  And  it  makes  me  ache  to  keep 
him  big  and  insolent  and  stodgy  as  long  as 
I  can. 

"I  say,  granny!" 

I  had  just  stepped  into  my  limousine 
when  Peter's  shoulders  loomed  at  the  door. 

"I  say,  granny,"  he  spoke  with  a  queer 
nervous  stammer,  "  I — I'm  going  uptown, 
too.    Mayn't  I  steal  a  ride?" 

"To  be  sure." 

Peter's  big  body  plunged  in. 

"You  don't  care  if  we  speed?  Hit  her 
up.  Smith.    It's  almost  nine." 

Peter's  idea  of  Paradise,  I  am  assured, 
is  a  world  where  speed  laws  are  unknown. 

"Theatre,  Peter?" 

"No.  Not  the  theatre.  It's—  Look 
here,  granny.  You  haven't  anything 
doing  to-night?  Come  along  with  me. 
That's  a  good  girl." 

"Come  along  where?" 

"Over  to  Aberdeen  Hall.''  Again  that 
odd  nervous  stammer.  "  It's  tremendous- 
ly interesting.  Cross  my  heart.  And 
there's  one  speaker — I  mean,  one  speech 
— I  want  you  to  hear.    Come,  now." 

One  moment  my  weary  flesh  rebelled 
at  three  more  hours  of  equal  suffrage. 
Then — to  be  frank,  I  stand  with  Gwen- 
dolen concerning  Margaretta  Bogardus. 
For  all  her  blue  blood  and  her  athletic 
prowess,  that  estimable  young  rail-splitter 
does  not  appeal  to  me.  Could  I  but  see, 
with  my  own  eyes,  whether  Margaretta's 
stalwart  charms  had  cast  the  spell! 

I  shrank  into  Aberdeen  Hall  in  Peter's 
wake,  feeling  a  spy  in  camp.  But  I  all  but 
forgot  Peter  in  the  glowing  pageant  of  the 
meeting  itself. 

The  great  hall  was  thronged.  Tier  on 
tier  they  rose,  faces  on  crowding  faces. 
Faces  elate,  perplexed,  dulled  with  uncer- 
tainty, sni.iing  with  glad  belief.  The  high 
enthusiasm  of  that  hour  thrilled  even  my 
staid  old  pulses.  For  it  went  with  the 
swing,  the  verve,  the  passion  that  is  the 
very  flaming  essence  of  to-day's  victorious 


youth.  Yet  I  felt  a  curious  pang,  as  I 
often  do,  to  see  the  grave,  majestic  re- 
forms, that  my  own  youth  held  in  such 
reverence,  go  frisking  past  at  a  quickstep, 
the  long-metre  attitude  put  by  for  rag- 
time. The  old  order  changeth.  Perhaps 
it  is  as  well. 

So  I  sat  there  in  that  gay,  friendly 
crowd.  We  who  are  old  will  go  drifting 
back.  ...  I  looked  again  on  my  first 
glimpse  of  equal  suffrage.  Fifty  years  ago. 
And  it  seems  yesterday. 

I  was  a  royally  consequential  young  wife 
in  those  days,  mistress  of  the  finest  frame 
house  and  the  most  prosperous  farm  in  all 
Saline  County,  Kansas.  I  had  four  chil- 
dren; even  my  own  Spartan  judgment 
confessed  them  the  most  magnificent  chil- 
dren eye  ever  beheld.  And  I  had  Fred- 
eric. What  more  of  right  or  privilege, 
what  more  of  glory  and  honor,  could  mor- 
tal woman  ask?  So  it  was  in  kind  conde- 
scension that  I  had  opened  my  shuttered 
parlor  and  bidden  my  neighbors  to  meet 
the  three  pilgrim  women  who  had  come 
among  us  "from  the  East,"  bringing  their 
new  bewildering  message. 

They  were  women  of  prestige  in  their 
own  community.  One  was  the  sister  of  a 
famous  clergyman,  one  a  teacher,  the  third 
a  lecturer  of  repute.  They  came  as  bound 
upon  the  ministries  of  angels.  But,  alas!  to 
our  amused  superior  young  eyes,  they 
came  as  angels  unawares.  They  were  old 
maids,  poor  souls.  They  were  straggling 
about  the  country  on  a  daft  quixotic 
quest.  W^orst  of  all,  their  raiment  shocked 
us  to  horrified  mirth.  For  the  whelming 
tide  of  their  brave  dream  had  swallowed 
up  all  sense  of  humor  and  fitness,  and  they 
were  garbed  to  make  angels  weep,  in  limp 
flabby  cutaways  and  neat  frilled  bloom- 
ers— oh,  pitiful! — and  cruder  than  any 
caricature. 

From  our  walled  firesides  we  listened  to 
these  lone  prophetesses,  crying  their  tale 
down  the  gray  windy  road.  We  heard 
Elizabeth  Lyman  and  her  pounding  argu- 
ments that  the  franchise  would  widen  our 
own  horizon,  blandly  unmoved.  Why 
need  we  look  past  our  own  doors?  Were 
not  our  babies  thriving,  our  men  con- 
tented? We  heard  Rebecca  Lowe's  plea 
for  a  woman's  share  in  the  interests  of  her 
men  with  tranquil  scorn.  Could  anything 
be  more  tedious  than  "men-folks'  talk" 
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of  crops  and  politics?  Better  the  chatter 
of  our  looms,  the  drama  of  our  own 
hearths.  And  between  us  there  rose  a 
curious  barrier — a  barrier  l)uilt  up  of  their 
angry  fervor,  of  our  cold  unconcern. 

At  last  their  leader  rose  again.  Her  thin 
hands  shook.  Her  haggard  face  was  flam- 
ing. 

"Can  nothing  stir  you?"  she  cried.  She 
stood  there,  ungainly,  tragic,  in  her  dread- 
ful clothes:  a  woman  denied,  yet  som- 
brely, terribly,  the  woman.  "If  you  will 
not  rouse  yourselves  for  your  own  sakes, 
for  your  men's  sakes,  for  your  children — 
then,  in  heaven's  name,  for  what  cause 
will  you  awaken?" 

Suddenly  there  was  a  rustle  across  the 
room.  Miranda  Porter  sat  there.  Mi- 
randa was  the  youngest  of  us  all,  a  slip  of  a 
girl,  not  yet  twenty-four.  Yet  she  had  her 
three  children,  and  her  old  grandmother, 
and  her  big  half-broken  farm,  all  on  her 
frail  little  shoulders.  David,  her  husband, 
had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed 
early  that  spring.  And  on  Miranda  lay 
the  whole  burden  of  life. 

Now  she  stood  up,  painfully  abashed, 
but  quivering  with  eagerness. 

"May  I  be  excused,  please,  ma'am?" 
She  bobbed  a  scared  courtesy  to  Elizabeth 
Lyman,  like  a  little  girl  to  her  school- 
mistress. "I — I  think  I  hear  my  baby 
crying.  And  I'm  an.xious  to  see  if  my  lit- 
tle boy  got  home  safe  from  school.  It's  so 
far — so  many  dreadful  things  happen — 
good-day,  ma'am.'' 

Trembling,  she  snatched  up  her  shabby 
reticule  and  fled.  I  watched  her  go,  her 
curly  head  bent,  her  long  starched  skirts 
brushing  through  the  weeds.  And  I  knew 
by  that  trembling  flight  that  all  her  sense- 
less, merciless  mother-terrors  were  lashing 
her  on. 

Lucia  Cabell,  our  eldest,  made  apology. 

"She  was  right  sorry  to  go.  Miss  Ly- 
man. But  her  husband  is  dead,  and  she's 
alw^ays  so  fretty  about  her  children.  It's 
hard  for  her,  too.  The  school  is  so  far  for 
the  little  ones,  and  our  trustees  won't 
build,  bad's  we  need  it.  They  say  it  costs 
too  much.  Then  her  taxes  are  heaxy,  too. 
It's  hard  for  a  woman  alone." 
.  "I  see." 

Elizabeth  Lyman  looked  at  us  a  long 
minute.    Her  face  grew  bitter  with  scorn. 

"So  you,  you  cherished  women,  do  not 


care  for  a  man's  weapons.  Your  own  man 
will  fight  for  you.  But  yonder  goes  one  of 
the  lonely  souls  who  must  be  man  and 
woman,  father  and  mother.  And  you  will 
deny  her  the  right  to  work  toward  bring- 
ing the  school  to  her  children.  You  will 
hold  her  hands  from  helping  to  build  the 
laws  that  shall  shield  her  babies,  that  shall 
save  their  tiny  heritage.  Oh,  will  you 
never  waken?  Will  you  never  look  past 
your  own  warm  sunlit  lives  into  the  cloud, 
the  night,  where  they  walk,  your  sisters, 
alone?" 

We  looked  at  each  other  furtively.  We 
felt  foolish  and  ill  at  ease.  It  was  outland- 
ish that  this  dignified  woman  should  rant 
at  us  like  any  play-actor.  I  told  Frederic 
so,  that  night,  across  our  supper-table. 
But  Frederic  looked  back  at  me,  a  little 
sober. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  dear."  He  stooped 
and  hoisted  little  sleepy,  sticky  Charles 
Edward  into  his  arms.  The  firelight  shone 
on  his  grave,  clear-cut  face,  his  pondering 
eyes.  "  Maybe  she  was  right.  Life  is  too 
hard  on  the  woman  that's  left  alone.  If  I 
thought " 

Then  I  mind  how  his  face  grew  dark,  as 
if  some  \ast  strange  shadow  drifted  by. 
"If  I  thought  that  would  ever  happen  to 
you,  my  girl " 

I  wouldn't  let  him  say  it.  I  didn't  dare. 
I  jumped  up  and  kissed  him  and  scolded 
him  and  plagued  him  till  he  looked  sheep- 
ish enough.  But  not  a  year  after,  I'd 
waken  sobbing  in  my  sleep,  and  wonder  if 
Frederic  had  known.  If  that  shadow  on 
his  heart  could  have  foretold  how  soon, 
how  bitterly  soon,  it  was  to  be.  .  .  .  That 
I,  like  little  Miranda,  must  put  away  my 
joy,  and  with  all  my  woe  and  all  my 
mother-terrors  clamoring  in  my  breast  I 
must  walk  that  desolate  road,  alone! 

I  wrenched  my  mind  from  that  black 
groove.  So  many  years  ago.  .  .  .  But 
there  are  scars  that  all  the  years  of  our  in- 
terminable women's  lives  can  never  heal. 

I  looked  around  the  wide  brilliant  hall. 
Mrs.  Sands  was  just  closing  her  address, 
a  crisp,  gay  challenge.  Peter,  level  eyes 
half-shut,  sat  in  bored  patien'.j.  Then 
came  a  ripple  of  applause.  Margaretta 
Bogardus,  brawny,  apple-cheeked,  strode 
beaming  to  the  front.  I  looked  sharply  at 
Peter.     You  ne\er  can  tell. 
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"  Gee,  this  is  slow,''  grieved  Peter.  He 
slumped  forlornly  in  his  chair.  "S"i)ose 
you  haven't  a  cocktail  in  your  carriage- 
bag,  granny?" 

I  didn't  have  a  cocktail,  but  I  did  have 
a  peppermint,  which  I  smuggled  into 
Peter's  hand,  much  as  I  used  to  smuggle 
peppermints  into  Peter's  father's  little  fat 
paw  when  the  church-pew  grew  too  hot 
and  squirmy  to  endure.  And  I  felt  very 
kindly  toward  Margaretta  Bogardus.  But 
as  she  strode  beaming  off,  Peter  grasped 
my  arm.    His  eyes  blazed  into  mine. 

"Granny:     Look!     Quick!" 

Up  the  platform  came  a  little,  slender, 
fair  girl  in  convent-gray.  Her  amber-gold 
hairwasparted  and  wreathed  in  thick,  soft 
braids  around  her  little  head.  Beneath 
those  golden  bands  her  white  small  face 
shone  grave  and  sweet,  with  the  clear  gra\- 
ity  of  a  child.  On  that  great  stage  she 
seemed  as  blossom-frail,  as  slight,  as  an 
anemone  in  the  wind.  Yet  she  moved 
with  a  lovely  stateliness,  and  she  held  her 
head  like  a  girl-queen. 

From  behind  came  a  breeze  of  whis- 
pers. 

"Miss  iMillicent  Hamilton,  you  know. 
That  wonderful  young  English  girl  .  .  . 
perfect  devotee  of  the  cause.  .  .  .  Yes, 
isn't  she  just  like  a  little  flower!  And 
•those  eyes!    Like  gray  stars " 

I  looked  at  Peter. 

Peter  sat  rigid  as  a  statue  of  steel.  His 
face  was  perfectly  white.  His  iron  fm- 
gers  gripped  along  his  chair  He  hardly 
breathed.  Peter's  whole  soul  was  fixed  on 
that  little  fair  face.  His  eyes  clung  burn- 
ing on  those  gray,  clear,  burning  eyes. 

The  girl  was  speaking  now.  Through 
that  great  hall  her  voice  rose  bell-like, 
strangely  stern.  Here  was  no  airy  logic, 
no  bumptious  gayety.  For  she  was  a 
throw-back,  if  ever  there  was  one.  All  the 
hot  urging  will  of  the  old  leaders  was  upon 
her.  All  their  bold  commanding  spirit 
fiared  out  high  and  keen.  And  her  last 
words  rang  on  my  ear  with  a  piercing 
thrill. 

"  Listen.  If  you  women  of  fortune,  you 
who  know  leisure  and  comfort  and  ease, 
will  not  lift  your  hand  to  widen  your  own 
lives,  yet  will  you  not  lift  your  hand  for 
the  other  woman?  Though  you  your- 
selves cannot  feel  the  harshness  of  the  un- 
shielded life,  can  you  not  know  what  the 


other  woman  feels?  The  woman  who 
makes  her  own  way,  who  faces  pain  and 
|)overty  and  defeat.  The  woman  who 
walks  alone." 

In  that  hush  I  turned  to  Peter. 

Peter's  dark  face  was  luminous.  His 
big  hand  clutched  shaking  on  my  own. 

•'Oh,  wasn't  she  glorious!  Hasn't  she 
got  'em  all  lashed  to  the  mast,  though! 
And  what  she  says  is  not  just  for  suffrage, 
granny.  To  remember  the  other  fellow, 
to  gi\e  him  a  show — it  strikes  home  e\'ery- 
where.    It's  the  whole  thing." 

"Yes."  I  looked  at  my  grandson's 
tense,  glowing  face.  And  I  felt  a  queer 
exultant  thrill  of  fellowship  with  this 
hurtling  younger  generation,  these  lordly 
young  charioteers,  who,  even  in  the 
flushed  triumi^h  of  their  race,  can  turn  to 
share  their  triumph  with  the  other  fellow. 
"  Yes,  Peter.    It's  the  whole  thing." 

We  rose  and  were  swept  into  the  crowd. 
Suddenly  Peter  bent  and  spoke  in  a  whis- 
j)er. 

"  Granny !  She — she's  coming  this  way. 
Oh,  granny,  listen.  Mayn't  I  bring  her  up 
and  present  her?  And — oh,  granny,  won't 
you  hop  down  olT  your  perch  and  honey  up 
to  her?  You're  a  good  mixer.  You  know 
yt>u  are.    I'll  do  anything,  anything " 

"Hurry,  Peter!  She's  almost  at  the 
door." 

Miss  Hamilton  stood  before  me,  docile, 
serene.  She  listened  to  my  praises  with 
aloof  calm.  She  had  not  a  lift  of  her 
lashes  for  poor  Peter,  hovering  near.  She 
was  beautiful  in  her  reverence  to  my  gray 
hairs.  But  it  was  to  old  age,  mind  you; 
never  my  grandson's  grandmother.  I 
purred  and  I  beamed. 

"I  must  hear  you  speak  again,  IMiss 
Hamilton.  I  shall  give  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending  all  your  meetings." 

"Thank  you."  Again  that  frosty  little 
oljcisance. 

"And  may  I  send  you  my  card?  Will 
}ou  spend  an  afternoon  with  me? "  Oh,  I 
knew  I  was  plastering  on  my  hospitality. 
But  Peter's  black  eyes  were  entreating  me 
above  that  yellow  head.  And  his  suppli- 
cating grip  still  ached  on  my  arm. 

With  decorous  gratitude  she  spoke  her 
thanks.  She  did  not  promise  to  come. 
She  bowed  and  turned  to  go.  I  caught 
Peter's  eye.  That  piteous  appeal  carried 
me  jxist  all  bounds. 
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"  And — it  is  quite  damp  to-night.  May 
I  take  you  home  in  my  car?" 

This  was  too  much.  Miss  Hamilton 
put  the  intrusive  old  lady  in  her  place, 
gently  but  with  desi)atch.  She  thanked 
Mrs.  Wentworth.  She  begged  to  wish  her 
a  pleasant  evening.  Cold  and  sweet  as  a 
March  anemone  she  went  away. 

Peter's  crestfallen  eyes  followed  that  re- 
gal little  head. 

"  Was  I  too  urgent,  Peter,  dear?  " 

''Too  urgent?  Granny,  you  duck!  You 
got  my  wireless  every  time.  And  you 
played  up  to  beat  the  band.  No.  She's 
always  like  that.  Just  as  gracious  and 
approachable  as  a  ladylike  young  iceberg. 
In  the  wh(jle  three  months  since  she  came 
to  America " 

"Three  months!  Have  you  known  her 
so  long?" 

"Yes.  Feels  like  three  centuries  at 
that.  Met  her  at  one  of  the  Settlement's 
Saturday-night  dances.  Went  dippy  the 
first  glimpse.  I've  been  under  foot  ever 
since.  Has  she  noticed  me?  No  more 
than  any  other  door-mat.  And  I — oh, 
granny,  I  just  worship  her.  Sometimes 
it's  all  I  can  do  not  to  knock  in  her  silly 
head.  And  throw  her  o\er  my  shoulder. 
And  run." 

W^e  were  back  in  the  limousine.  Peter's 
mighty  arm  was  gripping  me  tight. 
Peter's  black  head  was  close  to  my  cheek. 
I  twisted  one  hand  loose  and  I  pulled. 

Peter's  head  came  down  on  my  bony 
little  shoulder  with  a  thud  and  a  smoth- 
ered gulp. 

"I'd  like  to  ^hake  her  soundly  myself," 
said  I,  with  gloom.  It  is  sad  to  own  that 
my  first  impulse  was  to  avenge  that  gulp. 
And  my  second  was  to  follow  up  that  little 
proud  aloof  figure  and  take  her  small  un- 
willing hand  and  beg  her  to  go  with  me.  I 
am  a  very  old  woman  and,  very  like,  a  sen- 
timental one.  But  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  know  many  lovely  and  gracious 
spirits,  and  even  my  dim  old  eyes  could 
not  mistake  the  pure  courage  of  that  lifted 
face,  the  sweetness  of  that  brave  young 
mouth. 

"Never  you  mind,  Peter  precious,"  said 
I,  cuddling  the  young  behemoth  much  as 
if  Peter  had  been  seven  and  Miss  Milli- 
cent  Hamilton  a  far  and  radiant  red  engine 
on  the  toyshop  shelf.  "Just  you  trust 
grandmother.      Grandmother  will  see!" 


"You  won't  cheejj,  granny?" 

"Not  one  cheep." 

But  I  promised  in  the  dismal  a)n.viction 
that  Peter's  secret  was  written  on  his  face. 
Too  true.  Not  a  week  and  I  was  sum- 
moned to  a  distraught  parental  council. 

"What's  all  this  nonsense  about  Peter, 
mother?  "  Thus  Charles  Edward,  harassed 
and  anxious-eyed. 

"What  about  Peter?" 

"Why,  this  young  English  girl  that  the 
boy  is  so  mad  over.  A  Socialist  agitator, 
or  some  such  clap-trap.  Peter  tells  me 
you  met  her  and  admired  her.  Swears 
he'll  marry  her.  Though  he  admits  she 
won't  look  at  him " 

"Admits  it?  He  glories  in  it!"  wailed 
poor  Gwendolen.  "He  says  she's  so  far 
above  him,  he  doesn't  dare  to  hope.  He 
says  she's  the  most  beautiful  woman  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  the  sweetest,  and 
the  wisest.  He  says  she's  an  angel — and 
she  a  sufifragette ! " 

"Tears  will  spot  that  velvet,  Gwendo- 
len," said  I.  "  Yes,  she's  a  suffragette.  A 
very  good  speaker,  too." 

"  Horrid,  underbred  creature !  How  can 
you  speak  so  calmly,  mother!  Where  did 
she  come  from,  anyway?" 

"The  Countess  of  Radleigh  brought  her 
over,  I  hear." 

"The  Countess  of  Radleigh? " 

"Yes.    They  met  at  Cowes " 

"Where?" 

"At  the  cup  races.  Miss  Hamilton  is 
Lady  Carmichael's  grandniece.  She  is  an 
orphan,  so  she  makes  her  home  for  the 
most  part  with  Lady  Carmichael.  She 
was  staying  aboard  her  yacht  at  the 
time." 

"Oh!"  Gwendolen  wiped  her  eyes  re- 
flectively. "I  suppose —  Perhaps  Isa- 
bel and  I  ought  to  call." 

"I  dare  say  you  might.  But  I  doubt 
if  she  returns  it.  Englishwomen  of  her 
class  view  us  as  amusing  aborigines,  you 
know.  That's  why  she's  so  indifferent  to- 
w^ard  Peter." 

"'Indifferent!'"  Gwendolen  w-ent  to 
outraged  fragments  once  more.  "Indif- 
ferent to  Peter!  Think  of  it!  The  snob- 
bish little  simpleton!  Oh,  mother,  you 
don't  know  how  terrible  it  is.  To  think 
that  my  son,  my  own  darling  boy,  loves 
another  woman!" 

"Yes,  Gwendolen.     I  know." 
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H'm.  Didn't  I  cry  for  three  solid  days 
when  Charles  Edward  fell  in  love  with 
Gwendolen? 

''Of  course,  if  she's  the  right  girl" — 
Charles  Edward  came  in  wearily.  "I'd 
rather  see  him  take  a  wife  in  his  own  coun- 
try. However,  I'd  be  glad  to  see  Peter 
settled.  If  you'll  just  get  a  line  on  her, 
mother " 

"But  /  sha'n't  be  glad!"  sobbed  Gwen- 
dolen. "I  won't  give  Peter  up  to  any- 
body. Oh,  mother,  Peter  is  so  ridiculously 
fond  of  you!  If  you'd  just  reason  with 
him " 

Well!  I  fled  that  mournful  conclave, 
feeling  more  thankful  than  ever  that  I  had 
a  home  of  my  own  to  flee  to.  To  walk  into 
its  peaceful  silence  after  that  tempest-hour 
was  like  land  after  stormy  seas. 

Eliza  brought  my  tea  to  my  west  bal- 
cony. I  sat  where  I  could  look  in  on  the 
crayon  portrait  of  Frederic  that  hangs 
abo\e  my  piano.  It's  an  unspeakably  aw- 
ful daub,  but  Charles  Edward  had  it  "en- 
larged" for  me  with  the  first  ten  dollars  he 
ever  earned,  and  I  love  ever)'  smoochy 
inch. 

"On  my  word,  Frederic,  I  see  no  way 
out."  said  I.  "Charles  Edward  can  be 
won  over.  He  wants  Peter's  marriage  to 
be  happy.  Gwendolen  is  already  won. 
She  wants  Peter's  marriage  to  be  smart. 
But  Millicent  herself,  the  httle  cold,  im- 
perial thing!  I  dare  say  she  has  a  string 
of  heirs  apparent  dangling  this  minute. 
What  chance  has  our  poor  stodgy  Peter, 
pray?" 

Frederic  looked  sympathetic.  But  sym- 
pathy is  not  encouragement. 

"The  old  ways  are  changed,  indeed,"  I 
thought.  "  In  my  day,  if  a  young  gentle- 
man honored  us  with  his  regard,  we  did 
not  prance  gayly  forth  and  snatch  him 
from  the  parent  stem,  like  Margaretta 
Bogardus.  Neither  did  we  spurn  him  like 
dust  beneath  our  feet.  Instead,  we  be- 
haved with  maidenly  reser\-e— — " 

I  stole  a  guilty  peep  at  Frederic.  There 
was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Oh,  well,  leave  it  to  time,"  I  said  has- 
tily. I  felt  myself  turning  pink.  "Time 
brings  all." 

Time  brought  nothing.  In  March  I 
went  to  my  Asheville  place  and  left  Peter 
still  enacting  the  pensive  door-mat.  I  had 
done  my  best.     I  had  not  stopped  with 


mere  overtures  to  Miss  Millicent.  As 
Peter  sadly  owned,  I  had  played  the  whole 
blooming  symphony.  I  had  sat  through 
her  speeches;  I  had  sent  her  books;  I  had 
even  lured  her,  a  reluctant  little  guest  of 
honor,  to  one  or  two  dinners.  She  was  as 
cold,  as  remote,  as  any  jjrincess  in  her  tow- 
er. Yet  once  my  chance  question  brought 
a  shy  allusion  to  her  girlhood;  an  irides- 
cent glint  or  so  of  the  years  spent  in  her 
grandaunt's  house;  the  sumptuous  back- 
ground of  that  life,  that  broad  many- 
colored  tapestry  of  society,  art,  finance, 
world-politics,  royal  sports;  the  careless, 
fitful  kindnesses  showered  upon  her,  the 
spasmodic  interest,  the  streaky  affection. 
Then,  flashing  gold,  her  own  swift  awak- 
ening, that  past  this  world  of  opulent  con- 
tent there  lay  another  world,  where  women 
older  than  her  white-haired  grandaunt  sat 
fumbling  over  their  needles  in  icy  base- 
ments, where  girls  younger  than  she  must 
walk  the  black  streets,  for  all  their  slaving 
toil  would  not  earn  their  bread.  And  then 
the  passion  of  her,  the  fire,  the  pleading! 
I  looked,  and  I  marvelled  that  all  that 
pity,  all  that  courage,  all  that  boundless 
heart  for  serxdce,  could  lie  within  that  lit- 
tle frail  shape  of  rose  and  snow.  Yes,  it  is 
different  to-day.  When  I  was  a  girl  we 
were  taught  ne\er  to  show  our  feelings. 
Emotion  was  a  thing  to  shun.  But  oh, 
this  young  generation  that  shouts  its  defi- 
ance from  the  house-tops,  that  dares  leap 
down  into  the  trench  and  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder!  How  it  can  brand  our  prudent 
old  counsels  with  shame! 

No.  I  did  not  gain  one  inch  for  Peter. 
And  to  my  keen  old  eyes,  as  well  as  to 
Peter's  blind  enchanted  young  ones,  she 
grew  every  day  lovelier,  more  desirable, 
and  farther,  higher  on  the  toyshop  shelf. 

"  Nothing  doing,  granny."  Thus  Peter, 
a  gaunt,  disheartened  Peter,  when  I  re- 
turned. "  Guess  I  don't  qualify,  that's  all. 
She's  put  in  the  whole  solid  season,  work- 
ing for  the  League.  I've  occupied  the 
same  period,  trying  to  make  a  dent  on  her 
field  of  vision.  Nary  dent.  I'm  a  mere 
primrose  by  the  river's  brim.  Yellow 
primrose  at  that.  Nary  devoirs,  either, 
though  I've  tried  'em  all,  from  motoring 
to  movies.  Just  now  she's  so  rapt  in  the 
League's  final  campaign  that  she  doesn't 
even  stumble  when  she  steps  on  me." 

"Has  Gwendolen " 
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"  Mother's  been  a  perfect  lady.  Called 
on  her  and  fell  in  love  at  first  sight. 
Sis  spoons  all  over  her.  Dad  heard  her 
speak,  just  once.  Since  then  she's  had 
him  roped  and  tied.  Sort  of  runs  in  the 
family." 

"I  know.  Don't  look  so  limp,  Peter. 
Maybe " 

Maybe  is  a  poor  word  to  conjure  with. 
As  weeks  went  by,  I  felt  the  tug  of  Peter's 
misery  more  and  more.  \\'hen  you  are 
young,  your  children's  hurts  stab  deep. 
But  when  you're  past  seventy,  you  just 
can't  live  and  stand  it.  Vou  have  so  little 
time  to  see  them  hapi)y  in. 

Peter  came  to  me  again  and  again.  I 
was  hissoleoutlet,forCharles  Edward  had 
gone  to  California  and  taken  Gwendolen 
and  Isabel  with  him.  With  every  day  he 
grew  more  disconsolate.  Even  the  dis- 
covery of  two  new  fistic  geniuses  among 
his  small  pagans  at  the  Settlement  could 
give  him  but  a  moment's  cheer.  At  last, 
one  dripping  raw  April  evening  he  banged 
in,  despair  incarnate. 

"Says  she's  going  back  to  England  the 
day  after  the  League  round-uj)  closes." 
Peter  stood  wringing  a  lace  curtain  into 
knots.  His  dark  face  was  thunderous. 
"Says  she  doesn't  know  whether  she'll 
permit  me  to  come  to  Surrey  or  not. 
Changed  her  mind  three  limes  since  Tues- 
day. Little  mutt  I  For  two  cents  I'd  quit 
grovelling  and  trv'  ti  half  a  brick." 

"She  speaks  to-night.  You  might  try 
the  brick  after  the  meeting,"  said  I. 

Darkly  musing,  Peter  i)ut  on  my  cloak. 
Suddenly  he  grasped  my  shoulders  and 
swung  me  round.  His  eyes  bored  deep 
into  my  own. 

"Listen,  granny.  Were  you  ever — in 
all  your  life,  were  you  ever;.uch  a  hopeless, 
footless  loon  as  I  am  now?" 

I  gasped. 

"Y— yes,  Peter.     I  was.     Once." 

"Well.  Now,  granny,  give  it  to  me 
straight.    W'as  it  worth  while?" 

"  Yes,  Peter.  Ten  thousand  times  worth 
while." 

His  hard  fingers  loosened.  His  face 
dropped  into  lines  of  steel. 

"Thank  you,  granny.  That  settles  it. 
Mefor  the  half  a  brick!" 

Peter  himself  drove  my  brougham  that 
night.    Peter  is  the  most  skilful  driver  I 


have  ever  seen.  How  the  calamity  ever 
happened — how  that  strong,  c|uick-witted 
boy  could  make  such  a  hideous  blunder, 
only  the  Fates  can  know. 

We  were  crossing  Forty-second  Street, 
inch  by  inch,  for  there  was  a  tangle  of 
cabs  and  ta.xis  ahead,  an  imi)atient  string 
of  trolley-cars  behind,  and  an  uncounted 
throng  of  foot-passengers  everywhere. 
The  traffic  officer  had  just  signalled  us 
ahead  when  through  the  air  tore  the  fierce 
siren  scream  of  the  hook-and-ladder.  I 
jumped  and  gasped. 

"'Apres  vous,  mon  cher  Gaston,'"  re- 
marked Peter,  amused.  He  l)acked  swiftly 
against  the  curb.  Twenty  other  cars  were 
doing  the  same  thing.  Not  ten  feet  away 
a  flurried  chauffeur,  trying  to  back,  lost 
control.  His  big  car  ])lunged  at  us  head- 
long. 

"Lobster!"  hissed  Peter.  With  a  roar 
we  shot  careening  across  the  avenue,  bare- 
ly in  time,  as  the  runaway  grazed  our 
tires.  Then,  as  Peter  swung  about  to  back 
again,  we  skidded.  Skidded  like  a  cannon 
ball,  straight  into  that  crossing  full  of  hur- 
rying, excited  people.  Skidded  straight 
for  one  figure,  a  little  slim  figure  in  gray. 

-O//,  Lord!" 

We  crashed  back  against  the  curb.  Peter 
crashed  out  through  the  brougham  door. 
Sick  with  terror,  I  stared  at  that  little 
prostrate  shape.  In  the  flaring  light  I  saw 
that  white,  small  face,  that  braided  amber 
hair. 

Then  I  came  to  my  wits.  I  sprang  out 
and  caught  Millicent  from  Peter's  arms 
and  commanded  the  traffic  man  to  help  me 
carry  her  to  my  car.  Between  an  uncon- 
scious girl,  a  maniac  grandson,  and  a  dis- 
abled automobile,  it  was  an  agitating  fif- 
teen minutes.  When,  at  last,  we  had  laid 
Millicent  on  the  di\'an  in  my  own  room, 
where  she  looked,  the  darling,  like  a  lovely 
little  girl  asleep;  when  my  shaking  old 
hands  had  felt  her  all  over  and  found  no 
broken  bones;  when,  after  untold  ages, 
she  had  lifted  those  silken  lashes  and  given 
us  a  faint  reassuring  smile — then  Peter 
and  I  sat  down  with  one  accord  and  put 
our  arms  around  each  other  and  cried  like 
two  children.   Then 

"Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear!  You  must  not 
dream  of  it!" 

"But  assuredly,  Mrs.  Wentworth.  My 
s])eech  comes  the  last  of  all.     They  are 
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depending  upon  me.  I  must  go  at  once. 
Is  my  gown  quite  tidy,  please?" 

Go  she  did,  the  little  wretch.  Always 
smiling,  always  frosty-sweet,  she  said 
good-night  and  went  away,  a  wabbly  little 
anemone,  her  lace  whiter  than  chalk,  and 
a  blue  bump  on  the  back  of  her  stubborn 
head  the  size  of  a  door-knob.  Peter  went 
with  her,  hovering  by  like  a  j^anic-smitten 
Shanghai  hen.  I  stayed  at  home.  Some- 
how I  didn't  care  for  further  amusement 
that  night.  I  was  not  unprepared  for 
Peter's  hopeless  face  the  next  day. 

"Talk  about  half  a  brick!  When  knock- 
ing her  dow^n  with  a  sixty-horse-power  car 
didn't  make  any  impression  I  Yes,  I  put 
it  up  to  her,  granny.  I  couldn't  wait  any 
longer.  And  she  went  the  astounding 
length  of  saying  that  she  valued  mc  as  a 
friend.  Say,  granny,  if  I  bring  you  that 
half  a  brick,  will  you  sew  it  up  in  a  pillow- 
case for  me?  Then  I'll  tie  it  round  my 
neck.  And  pike  up  to  the  ferry  slip.  And 
jump  in." 

For  all  her  inhuman  treatment  of  Peter, 
Millicent  quite  softened  toward  me.  She 
even  came,  at  my  supplication,  and  stayed 
a  week.  That  time  was  a  delight.  Hour 
by  hour,  I  saw  deeper  into  that  earnest 
young  heart,  that  white  young  spirit.  And 
being  a  very  old  woman,  and  a  shameless- 
ly sentimental  one,  I  began  to  plot  and  to 
scheme.  But  all  my  plans  slid  through 
the  sieve  of  the  Danaides.  For  only  the 
high  Fates  could  have  entwined  that  flaw- 
less web. 

First,  like  a  bolt  from  the  pale  spring 
sky,  came  a  volley  of  cablegrams  from 
Orizco,  Brazil.  Then  two  commanding 
detonations  from  Charles  Edward  at  Pas- 
adena. Up  to  my  door  rushed  Peter,  his 
hands  full  of  yellow  envelopes,  dismayed, 
aghast,  exultant. 

"Granny!  Look  at  all  this!  That  pin- 
headed  supervising  engineer  of  ours  has 
bilged  on  his  concrete  work!  That  big 
government  bridge,  you  know.  Been 
sneaking  in  inferior  iron  and  pocketing 
the  difference.  Thepurp!  Of  course,  the 
whole  Committee  of  Inspection  is  down  on 
us  like  a  falling  house.  Father  wires  me, 
'  Go  dow-n  at  once.  Take  full  charge ' — 
— do  you  get  that !"  He  swelled.  "  Me  for 
the  spot-light!  Can't  you  see  your  Peter 
in  a  frock-coat,  doing  the  chesty-cordial  to 
all  those  peeved  tan-colored  potentates? 


Wasn't  it  corking  of  dad  to  send  me, 
though!     B— but " 

Then  all  that  upblown  glory  vanished. 
He  stared  at  me  with  desperate  eyes. 

"But — Millicent!  Father  wants  me  to 
sail  at  five  to-day.  On  the  Adria.  He 
wired  'em  for  my  passage.  Yet — this  very 
day!  I'll  have  to  stay  in  Brazil  six 
months.  More  likely  a  year.  Long  be- 
fore I  come  back  Millicent  will  be  off  and 
away.  I'll  never  have  another  chance. 
Never  in  this  world." 

We  looked  at  each  other  miserably. 

"  Listen,  granny.  The  Irenaic  sails  Sat- 
urday morning.  Would  I  be  a  cheat  if  I 
stayed  over?    Would  dad  think ^" 

*'Is  the  bridge- work  stopped,  Peter?" 

"Stopped  dead.    Certain  sure." 

"Then  two  days  can't  make  nor  break 
that  bridge.  But  two  days  may — oh, 
hurry  and  cancel  your  passage,  Peter. 
Run!" 

From  my  aerie  balcony  I  watched  his  car 
whirl  away.  I  drew  a  breath  of  relief. 
For  Millicent  was  coming  to  luncheon. 
And  it  was  close  on  the  hour. 

Millicent  came.  She  was  a  little  silent 
to-day,  a  little  grave  and  pale.  I  watched 
her.  And  while  I  meditated,  the  Fates 
came  by,  amused,  benign,  and  let  me 
weave  a  corner  of  their  web  with  my  own 
daring  old  hands. 

"My  grandson,  Peter,  had  just  left  the 
house  when  you  came."' 

"Ah?"  languidly  interested. 

"  Yes.  He  was  in  a  great  hurry.  He  is 
going  away." 

"Really!  "     Not  quite  so  languid  now. 

I  hardened  my  sinful  old  heart. 

"Yes.  At  live  to-day.  His  father 
wired  for  his  passage.  To  South  America. 
For  a  year." 

"At  five  o'clock!    A  year!" 

I  looked  up  quickly. 

Millicent 's  gray  eyes  were  wide  and 
dark.  Every  trace  of  color  had  vanished 
from  her  face.  She  stood  up,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot.  Then  without  another 
word  she  wilted  into  a  little  soft  heap. 

I  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  the  time  that 
followed.  It  was  thirty  terrible  minutes 
before  Eliza  and  I  could  coax  back  even  a 
flicker  of  life  to  that  little  w^hite  wrist. 
When  at  last  I  knew  that  Peter's  grand- 
mother had  not  murdered  Peter's  sweet- 
heart I  wilted  too,  and  Eliza  put  me  to 
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bed  with  much  more  pelting  than  my  evil 
courses  deserved. 

At  six  o'clock  Eliza  brought  my  tea. 

"How  is  Miss  Millicent,  Eliza?" 

"  Miss  Millicent  would  get  up,  ma'am. 
Though  she  looks  like  wax.  Sitting  on  the 
balcony  in  the  twilight,  she  is,  this  half- 
hour." 

I  put  down  my  cuj).  One  might  as  well 
dip  deep  in  perfidy. 

"Thank  you,  Eliza.  Give  me  the  tele- 
phone, please. 

"Is  that  you,  Peter,  dear?" 

"Yes.  I  want  you.  At  once.  You  can 
make  it  in  eight  minutes?  No,  nothing 
has  happened.  Not  yet.  Don't  ring, 
Peter.  Let  yourself  in  with  your  key.  Go 
directly  to  the  little  west  balcony.  And 
then,  if  you  can't  do  the  rest  for  yourself- — 
if  you  ask  me  one  more  silly  question,  I'll 
box  your  ears." 

I  lay  and  quaked  till  I  heard  Peter's 
step.    Then  I  lay  and  quaked  some  more. 

After  hours  and  hours  I  must  have  for- 
gotten and  stopped  quaking;  for  I  was 
aware  of  a  gleam  in  my  room,  like  the 
first  light  of  dawn.  Then  a  cheek  like  an 
anemone  to  mine,  and  two  clinging  arms, 
and  a  wild  young  heart  beating  against 
my  own. 

"Oh,  you  darling  traitor!  Oh,  you 
knew,  you  knew!"  That  sobbing  rapt- 
urous whisper!  "And  will  you  try  and 
love  me,  too?  Just  a  very,  very  little, 
granny?" 

"I'U  make  an  effort,"  I  whispered  back, 
very  softly,  for  fear  I'd  break  the  crystal 
of  the  miracle.  Fpr  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  was  holding  all  my  own  youth  in  my  old 
arms.  And  all  its  joy,  and  all  its  misty 
dreams. 

The  next  day  flashed  by  in  diamond  mo- 
ments. But  Peter  must  tear  himself  away 
that  afternoon  for  a  flying  trip  to  Boston, 
and  Millicent  went  still  earlier,  to  work 
like  a  little  Turk  at  the  League  Bazaar.  I , 
elate  conspirator,  had  one  more  thread  to 
weave  in  my  secret  web. 

"When  do  you  return,  Peter?" 

"Five  sharp,  Thursday.  At  five-eight, 
I'll  be  up  here  to  hug  you  two  girls.  Both 
at  once." 

"Five?  That  is  very  convenient.  The 
Reverend  Doctor  Pennington  is  coming  to 
call.    He  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"What!" 


"The  Reverend  Doctor  Pennington. 
He  will  exj^ect " 

"Aw,  granny!  Keep  him  in  here  and 
let  Millicent  and  me  have  the  library. 
Think,  only  two  days  more  with  my  girl. 
Then  a  solid  year  without  her!" 

"Doctor  Pennington  is  your  spiritual 
adviser,  Peter.  In  Charles  Edward's  ab- 
sence he  stands  almost  in  loco  parentis. '^ 

Peter  kicked  the  rug  and  muttered 
something  unseemly,  not  to  say  impious. 

"Moreover,"  then  I  took  the  young 
dolt  firmly  by  the  ear  and  unrolled  my 
web.  "Moreover,  Millicent's  work  for 
the  League  ends  Thursday  night.  But 
her  great-aunt  is  shooting  tigers  in  Upper 
Burma,  so  the  child  will  spend  a  very 
lonely  spring.  Moreover,  I'm  told  that 
Orizco  is  really  quite  a  civilized " 

"Granny!" 

From  Peter's  lips  issued  a  volcanic  gasp. 
A  light  of  almost  human  intelligence 
flamed  across  his  face. 

"Granny!''  It  was  a  gulp  of  pure  ec- 
stasy. "  Granny,  I  always  said  you  were  a 
pippin,  a  peach.  But,  granny,  you — you 
dead  game  old  sport!" 

He  swooped  down,  caught  me  out  of  my 
chair,  kissed  me  violently  in  one  eye,  then 
hurled  me  back  in  my  chair  and  fled.  His 
parting  whoop  of  delight  rang  down  the 
corridors. 

I  sat  there  feeling  scared  and  shamed 
and  triumphant,  all  in  a  breath.  One  min- 
ute, and  Peter  came  racing  back  again. 

"Say,  but  granny!"  He  was  frowning 
and  intent.  "You — you  know  Millicent 
ought  to  have  things.  Oh,  I'm  a  softy,  all 
right.  But — I  wish  she  could  wear  your 
wedding  dress,  granny.  She'd  love  it,  I 
know." 

"  But  I  wore  it  for  best  for  only  twelve 
years  after  we  were  married,  Peter.  It 
was  made  over  three  times.  It's  a  silk 
quilt  now.  Besides,  it  was  hung  in  triple 
flounces.  Each  flounce  was  eight  yards 
around.  That's  twenty-four  feet.  Have 
you  any  idea  how  a  twenty-four-foot  gown 
would  look  to-day,  Peter?" 

"I  suppose  it  might  look  out  of  date," 
Peter  agreed  reluctantly.  Then  his  hard 
young  mouth  twitched.  A  slow  abashed 
crimson  burned  to  his  thatched  black  hair. 

"Listen,  granny.  Won't  you  sprint 
downtown  and  blow  yourself  on  some  war 
paint  and  feathers  for  her?    Then  tell  her 
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it's  your  own  present  to  her,  see?  Go  as 
far  as  you  like,  and  then  some.  I'll  square 
up  later.  Get  her  a  flossy  white  dress,  and 
some  swell  hats,  and  all  the  flub-dubs.  I 
want  her  to  have  the  whole  works,  don't 
you  see?  Before — "  He  swallowed 
hard.  "Well — she  hasn't  any  money  of 
her  own,  you  know.  Just  the  tiny  allow- 
ance her  grandaunt  gives  her.  I  don't 
want  her  to  feel  as  if — as  if  she'd  stepped 
down,  taking  me.    You  savez?" 

I  looked  up  at  Frederic's  portrait. 
Didn't  I  always  say  that  Peter  should 
have  been  named  for  Frederic?  I  swal- 
lowed hard,  too. 

"I  see,  Peter.  I'll  do  my  very  best.  A 
good  travelling  suit,  and  some  pretty  din- 
ner gowns,  and  so  on.     Just  leave  it  to  me. 

Peter  eyed  me  a  minute.  Then  he  spoke 
out.  And  he  gave  me  the  most  exquisite 
compliment  that  the  heart  of  any  flatterer 
man  since  Adam  has  ever  put  into  words. 

"You  may  take  it  from  me,  Mrs.  Fred- 
eric D.  Wentworth,"  he  spoke  with  slow 
finality,  "  my  reverend  grandfather  had  to 
step  lively  to  get  you.  That's  a  cinch. 
And  that's  all." 

Whereat  I  cuffed  him  severely  and  sent 
him  away.  I  did  not  look  at  Frederic's 
portrait  again.  It  made  me  feel  too  de- 
ceiving. When  I  remember — but  why 
shatter  Peter's  illusions? 

Oh,  that  orgy  of  shopping!  I  haven't 
known  such  pure  delight,  such  a  sense  of 
wealth  and  grandeur,  since  that  April 
morning  in  '6i,  when  Frederic  and  I  went 
to  town  to  expend  my  hoarded  forty-five 
dollars  on  my  wedding  outfit,  clothes, 
shoes,  and  all,  and  squandered  every  cop- 
per of  that  forty-five  dollars  on  one  celes- 
tial lilac  bonnet  instead.  And  late  that 
afternoon  came  Millicent,  tired,  but  radi- 
ant. 

"You  sent  for  me?  But  I  mustn't  stay, 
granny,  dear.  There  is  so  much  to  do  at 
the  Bazaar.  Think,  it  comes  Thursday 
night  and  this  is  Wednesday!" 

"I  know.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
do  here.     Look." 

Then  her  eyes  fell  on  the  heap  of  cob- 
web on  the  bed. 

"Why,  granny " 

-  "I'll  have  to  keep  you  right  here."  My 
arms  were  around  her  now,  my  cheek  to 
that  little  startled  face.  "For  you  and 
Peter  will  be  married  to-morrow.     And 


sail  for  South  America  on  Saturday.  And, 
Millicent,  this  is  your  wedding-dress. 
Haven't  you  time  to  look  it  over,  dear?" 
Ah,  well.  Even  the  noblest,  .sternest 
toiler  of  that  sisterhood  must  turn  aside 
to  look  on  her  own  wedding-gown ! 

Thursday  came,  still  and  rare,  all  dim 
spring  sunshine  and  winds  that  told  of 
violets.  At  five  o'clock  came  the  Rever- 
end Doctor  Pennington.  At  five-thirty 
came  Peter,  glorious  as  a  young  emperor, 
though  whiter  than  the  gardenia  in  his 
coat.  As  the  chimes  rang  six,  I  stood  and 
looked  on  my  children  and  knew  them 
mine  no  longer.  For  now  they  were  each 
other's,  for  all  the  worlds  to  come. 

Then  Millicent  was  in  my  arms  again. 
But  her  deep  eyes  shone  past  me  and  clung 
to  Peter's  watching  eyes.  And  her  lovely 
face  turned  white  as  pearl,  then  rose-pink, 
as  an  anemone  flushes  when  you  turn  it  to 
the  wind. 

"Oh,  granny!"  Her  whisper  trembled 
close.  "  Isn't  he  splendid?  Isn't  he  won- 
derful?" 

"To  be  sure,  you  blessed  lamb,"  said  I. 
"They  always  are." 

"  You're  staying  with  me  a  little  longer, 
children?" 

"We  ought  to  help  at  the  League  a 
while,  granny.  The  Bazaar  comes  to- 
night, you  know." 

"  Well.  I  should  think  that  on  the  very 
evening  of  your  wedding  you  might  be 
excused." 

"But  we  promised.  They  need  all  the 
help  they  can  get,  dear.  I'm  to  sell '  Votes 
for  Women,'  and  Peter  is  to  be  barker  for 
the  Old  Masters'  Booth." 

"Barker?" 

"Yes.    Spieler,  granny.    Puller-in." 

"Oh!    But  afterward?" 

Two  faces  turned  to  me,  blank. 

"I  hadn't  thought,"  muttered  Peter 
helplessly.  "I  didn't  half  believe  you  could 
put  it  across,  granny." 

"Thinking  you  might  be  somewhat 
absent-minded,  Peter,  I  telephoned  to 
Irvington  and  told  Bracken  to  have  the 
house  in  readiness  for  you.  Go  up  in  my 
car  after  the  fair.  Please  do  not  hug  me 
both  at  once." 

Of  all  the  preposterous  doings!  To  go 
straight  back  to  that  uproarious  Bazaar 
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and  work  all  evening!  Just  because  they 
had  given  their  promise!  The  ways  of  to- 
day are  different,  indeed.  In  my  time  it 
was  thought  most  improper  for  a  bride  to 
appear  in  public  from  the  day  of  her  wed- 
ding until  the  following  Sabbath.  Then 
she  would  trail  forth  demurely,  to  bewitch 
us  all  with  her  most  ravishing  tinery.  Yet 
I  had  heard  them  with  a  strange  splendid 
pride.  The  old  order  changes.  But  the 
old  steadfastness  and  faith,  the  loyal  heart 
of  service,  will  never  change.  And  that  is 
well. 

It  was  late  twilight.  I  crept  out  on  my 
balcony  to  watch  my  children  as  far  as  my 
eyes  could  see.  We  who  are  old  will  go 
drifting  back.  ...  It  was  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  that  Frederic  and  I  stood 
up  before  the  hearth  in  my  father's  cabin, 
while  a  gentle  old  circuit-rider  made  us 
man  and  wife.  Like  Peter  and  Miliicent, 
we  had  a  simple  wedding.  No  guests, 
no  bridesmaids,  no  attendants,  only  my 
youngest  step-brother,  little  tow-headed 
Thomas.  He  was  very  sulky  and  jealous 
at  Frederic,  the  little  dear,  and  he  held 
tight  to  my  hand  and  stuck  his  tongue  out 
at  Frederic,  all  through  the  ceremony. 
Then  at  moonrise  we  climbed  into  our  own 
wagon  and  drove  away,  up  through  the 
beech  w^oods  to  our  own  cabin.  It  was 
June  and  the  trees  were  thick-leaved  and 
dusky-silver,  so  that  the  road  was  paved 
with  dancing  shadows,  and  the  wild  honey- 
suckle floated  out  to  us,  magic-sweet,  and 
the  smell  of  the  dew- wet  fields  and  the 
young  corn  was  sweeter  still.  And  all  the 
winds  of  romance  blew  to  us  through  those 
shadowy  aisles  as  we  went  up  that  dim 
white  road  of  dream. 

Yet,  as  I  caught  my  last  glimpse  of  Mil- 
licent's  little  gray  figure,  of  Peter's  im- 


perial pride,  I  knew  that  all  those  high, 
clear  winds  were  calling  in  their  ears.  And 
I  knew  that  that  mystic  cry  would  echo 
still,  while  Miliicent  sold  "  Votes  for  Wom- 
en," and  Peter  barked  dutifully  at  the 
Booth  of  Old  Masters.  And  past  the  crash 
of  the  orchestra  they  would  hear  the  black- 
bird's whistle,  the  sigh  of  the  breeze  in  the 
pines.  And  the  flag-draped  walls  would 
be  as  the  dark  beech  forest,  climbing  its 
moonlit  hills.  .And  the  faces  that  crowded 
round  them  would  be  no  more  than  the 
shadow's  that  frolicked  in  the  young  corn. 
For  they  would  walk  through  that  shoul- 
dering crowd,  alone  with  the  stars  and  the 
wind  and  the  dream. 

Then  I  looked  back.  Above  me,  in  the 
dusk,  hung  Frederic's  dauby  crayon.  But 
Frederic's  own  smile  gleamed  down  to  me 
from  the  dull  canvas.  And  then,  in  the 
iTiidst  of  my  joy,  a  great  wild  terror  and 
pity  leaped  in  my  heart.  And  all  my 
memories  rose  dark  before  my  eyes.  And 
I  began  to  plead,  trembling. 

''Oh,  let  them  have  what  we  two  had, 
what  we  two  knew  I  Let  them  know  hap- 
piness together.  Let  them  know  weariness, 
and  failure,  and  grief.  Give  them  what 
we  two  were  given,  work  and  laughter, 
tears  and  contentment.     Give  them " 

Then  I  looked  again  at  that  pictured 
face.  The  comrade  of  my  youth,  my 
man,  my  beloved,  so  long,  so  long  away. 
And  my  heart  broke  within  me  with  one 
prayer,  one  cry. 

''Oh,  give  them  what  we  were  not 
given!  Give  them  what  we  were  denied! 
They  have  shown  compassion .  They  have 
spent  of  their  youth  for  others'  needs. 
Show  compassion  upon  them.  Let  it  not 
be  that  one  of  them  shall  know  the  lonely 
road.  Mercifully  vouchsafe  that  they 
may  grow  old — together!" 
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THINGS    OF    THE    PAST 


Il.l.rsiKAl  H)NS    I!Y    IIoWARI)    GlI-KS 


OXFORD   WITH   A   FORpIONER 


N  order  to  understand  I'^ng- 
land,  one  ought  to  explain, 
to  try  and  show  it,  to  a  for- 
eigner. Only,  of  course,  one 
couldn't.  This  idea  haunts 
me  every  time  I  write  to  a 
Italian  or  German  friend  from 
it  has  formulated  itself 


jj^r^— .^i  — j|.(U^.r 


m\- 


French  or 

England;    it  nas  tormuialed  iiseit  m 

mind  while  showing  Madame  de  Ch 

over  O.xford.  I  don't  su])pose  I  was  able 
to  make  her  see  the  haug  of  the  various 
things,  their  significance  in  the  past  and 
the  present;  but  trying  to  do  so,  I  felt  I  was 
getting  some  sort  of  idea  of  it  myself.  For 
O.xford  is  astonishingly  significant,  explan- 
atory, of  one  whole  side  at  least,  of  English 
character  and  life. 

Of  course  Oxford  explains  England  be- 
cause you  need  England  to  explain  Oxford. 
A  place  like  Knole,  for  instance,  with  its 
brocaded  and  tapestried  King's  Room,  its 
great  grass  avenue,  the  bits  of  oak  wood 
with  deer  (even  a  white,  legendary  looking 
stag!)  framed  in  between  the  window  mul- 
lions,  its  whole  orderl}'  romance  and  un- 
ostentatious magnificence  explains,  for  in- 
stance, such  a  college  as  ^Magdalen.  It  is, 
indeed,  Magdalen  College  transported  into 
the  heart  of  Kent;  or,  rather,  an  Oxford 
College  is  merely  the  great  English  manor- 
house  transported  by  its  magnificent  found- 
ers from  the  country  into  the  suburl:)S  of  a 
walled  mediiEval  town.  Oxford  Ct)lleges 
are  a  series  of  monastic  cells  (like  the  little 
dwelling-places  composing  a  Carthusian 
monastery),  where  poor  clients  and  sons  of 
retainers  or  the  needier  cadets  of  great  fam- 
ilies could  study,  tacked  on  to  an  establish- 
ment similar  to  that  from  which  the  great 
lord,  or  king,  or  cardinal,  himself  jousted 
or  hunted.  The  dining-halls,  one  feels. 
Vol.  LIV.— i8 


were  really  meant  for  pages  and  men-at- 
arms,  not  for  dons  and  scholars.  And  at 
Magdalen  there  is  actually  the  deer-park, 
ready  to  hunt  in. 

Corresponding  to  this  are  the  college 
splendors;  the  wonderful  plate,  for  in- 
stance, at  Jesus  College,  which  I  naturally 
had  exhibited  to  the  utterly  puzzled  eyes  of 
my  French  friend,  wondering  what  such 
things  could  have  to  do  with  educational 
arrangements:  a  punch-bowl,  for  instance, 
given  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  by  a 
Sir  \V.  W.  \\  ynn ;  a  punch-bowl  as  large  as 
a  small  bath,  silver-gilt,  with  spoon  all  of 
one  piece,  of  the  size  of  the  largest  cup; 
l^eautiful,  enormous  tankards  of  most  deli- 
cate hinge  and  handle  decoration.  Such 
household  details,  the  perfection  of  plate,  of 
panelling  and  wainscoting  designs  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century,  seem 
to  answer  to  that  aristocratic  domestic 
(juality  which  comes  but  in  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish bird-cage  perpendicular  architecture, 
as  of  colleges  and  manor-hou.ses. 

Then  I  took  my  French  lady  over  some 
college  gardens;  in  one  of  them  we  could 
hear  the  voices  of  choristers  from  the  neigh- 
boring college  chapel.  Across  the  back  of 
the  gabled  college  and  its  buttressed  hall  a 
great  cedar  stretches,  its  few  branches  like 
blackish  ostrich  feathers  against  the  vivid 
green  of  the  carefully  mowed  and  rolled 
grass.  There  was  a  twitter  of  birds  and  a 
smell  of  sun-warmed  cedar  wood;  and  those 
dead-in-tune,  unaccentuated  anthems  and 
responses  from  the  chapel  completed  the 
impression  of  decorous  leisure.  There  is, 
to  me,  always  a  little  flat  and  insipid  about 
this  exquisite,  swept  and  garnished  old  Eng- 
land of  privilege  and  tradition,  just  as  there 
is  apt  to  be  something  as  of  desolation  and 
garlicky  horror  about  the  picturesqueness 
of  Italy.     The  beauty  and  suggestiveness  of 
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England  is  a  little  like  the  voices  of  thcjse 
college  choirs:  it  is  overwhite,  lacking  light 
and  shade,  a  trifle  sugary  at  times,  and  in- 
humanly warbling  in  timbre. 

Then,  somehow, 
we  got  to  the  Univer- 
sity Museum  of  Casts; 
the  halls  full  of  blunt, 
blurred  plaster  gods 
and  heroes,  their  sur- 
face thickened  with 
paint  or  oil  and  patched 
with  inevitable  planes 
of  soot.  This  is  what 
scholarly  institutions 
have  made  of  all  Greek 
things:  Antic|uily 
broken  and  stained  and 
damaged  inevitably; 
but  which  might  at 
least  have  been  stained 
and  broken  like  the 
figures  which  have  re- 
mained on  the  Parthe- 
or  the  statues 


non. 


m 


the  groves  of  Roman 
villas,  made  almost  in- 
to organic  things  by 
the  mere  action  of  the 
centuries.  But  soot 
and  dust  and  caster's 
seams  in  a  museum! 
Is  not  Oxford  a  cen- 
tre of  classical  teach- 
ing, of  what  are  called 
the  Humanities? 

Then  we  went  to  the 
top  of  the  Sheldonian, 
and  I  showed  ^Vladame 

de  Ch the  view  on 

old  roofs  (purple  slate, 
orange  tile,  green 
lead)  among  the  great 
tree- tufts;  towers  and 
steeples  set  all  round,  and  the  incredible  little 


"Schola  Musi- 
She    evidently 


Where  poor  clients  and  sons  of  retainers  or  the  needier 
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from  the  belfry  of  Santa  Maria  dell'  Orto; 
nothing,  in  this  O.xford  view,  of  the  etching; 
something  almost  Japanese  in  the  neat- 
ness of  the  details,  the  l^right,  clean  simplic- 
ity of  the  washes  of 
color. 

"Qu'est-ce  qu'on 
leur  enseigne?"  sud- 
denly inquired  my 
French  friend,  fixing 
her  long-handled  eye- 
glass on  the  inscrip- 
tions over  the  Gothic 
doors  of  the  Schools. 
"Schola  Theologian," 
"Schola  Metaphysi- 
ca;,"' 
ca'. 

couldn't  take  these  as 
an  adequate  answer. 
But  I  found  it  difficult 
to  furnish  one  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment, 
so  we  went  on  to  the 
hall  where  the  vice- 
chancellor  thrones 
above  the  oaken  stalls 
and  benches  of  the 
other  dignitaries; 
with,  alongside,  the  lit- 
tle tribunal  with  oak- 
en dock  where  under- 
graduates are  tried. 

"\\Tiat  a  different 
thing  an  Englishman 
must  become,"  mused 
my  friend;  "being 
Ijrought  up  among  all 
these  things,  all  these 
marks  of  01d-\\'orld 
privilege,  tradition, 
and  Old-World  deco- 
rum and  refinement." 
But  she  evidently 
couldn't  understand  how  in  the  world  all 
those  things  still  came  to  be  there,  and  a 


forest  of  fronded  pinnacles;  and,  rising  sheer 

beyonditall,  the  bright  green  hill-sides,  dot-    young  modern,  the  son  of  modern  bour- 

ted  with  toy-looking  white-and-red  houses,    geois,  brought  up  among  them  all. 


so  small  among  their  big  trees  and  hedges. 
I  wondered  whether  my  French  friend  felt 
the  charm  and  oddity  of  this  picture-book 
(Walter  Crane!)  view,  so  dapper,  unlikely, 
exquisite,  venerable,  and  at  the  same  time 
somehow  childish;  so  utterly  without  the 
haggard,  tragic  quality  of  similar  tower- 
views  in  Latin  countries,  say  that  of  Venice 


I  wish  I  could  have  shown  Madame  de 

Ch Ewelme,  to  which  I  was  myself 

taken  for  the  first  time  only  a  few  days 
later.  It  made  )ne  understand  Oxford,  and 
indeed  England,  a  little  better,  through  a 
series  of  feelings  of  surprise,  of  mingled  de- 
light, amusement,  and  the  respect  one  has 
before  an}'thing  very  old,  traditional,  un- 


Towers  and  steeples  set  all  round,  and  the  incredible  little  forest  of  fronded  pinnacles. — Page  178. 


reasoned,  every  instance  of  the  world's  au- 
tomatic, unlogical  ways.  First  there  was 
the  surprise,  having  left  the  motor  at  the 
door  of  a  flowery  little  inn,  of  finding,  on 
the  road,  a  two-storeyed  Gothic  house,  brick 
with  black  corners,  and  fine  carved  stone 
windows  and  big  coats-of-arms  held  by 
angels;  and  issuing  from  this  unlikely  place 
the  voices  of  school  children  at  their  lessons. 
It  was  founded — b}-  a  daughter  or  niece  of 
Chaucer — to  be  a  school;  and  a  school, 
with  the  little  girls'  hats  and  umbrellas 
hanging  in  the  hall,  it  still  is.  Such  a  grad- 
ual transformation  (as  distinguished  from 
the  phenomenon  of  stagnation  shown  by  a 
convent  which  still  is  a  convent)  of  a  thing 
keeping  its  original  use,  but  adapting  it,  is 
possible  only  in  this  most  conservative,  be- 


cause originally  most  modern,  of  countries. 
Behind  the  school,  uphill,  among  gardens, 
is  the  almshouse,  with  a  cloister  where  the 
old  people  keep  their  flowers;  and  at  the  top, 
sunk  into  the  Httle  hill  among  the  limes  and 
elms,  like  a  sitting  hen,  is  the  beautiful 
church  where  lies,  carved  in  alabaster,  the 
great  lad\-  who  founded  the  whole  place: 
Alicia  ducissa  (of  Suffolk)  under  a  carved 
canopy,  with  angels  and  saints.  But  as 
if  these  were  not  state  enough  she  has 
l}ing  like  a  great  crown  above  her  head 
another  canopy  still,  and  little  angels  hold- 
ing her  pillow.  These  angels  are  different 
from  any  I  have  ever  seen,  not  draped,  but 
feathered,  their  very  feminine  limbs  cov- 
ered with  tight-fitting  scales  of  plumes  and 
long- feathered   wings;    little   coat-tails   of 
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feather  growing  out  of  their  hijjs  in  addition 
to  those  from  their  shoulders.  They  he 
caressingly  round  the  lady's  pillow,  their 
sweet  women's  faces  and  delicate  hare  feet 
close  to  her  head.  Such  would  have  been 
Titania  and  her  crew — bird  women,  no  big- 
ger than  one's  hand 
or  than  a  thrush. 
Underneath  lies, 
already  as  in 
French  Renais- 
sance work,  but 
decent!}'  hidden  in 
darkness,  a  half- 
lleshed  corpse — 
Alici:e  (ducisscc), 
no  doubt. 

From  the  church- 
yard limes  you 
look  over  the  little 
brick  village  em- 
bowered in  orch- 
ards and  a  spur  of 
the  Chilterns,  pale 
grass  and  juniper. 

The  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine, 
at  this  moment  an 
American,  has  the 
gift  of  this  church 
and  the  charge  of 
this  almshouse. 

A   COUNTRY  TOWN 

Abingdon — dear 
little,  as  M.  savs, 
"Falstaffian" 
town  of  small  pink- 
and-red  gabled 

houses,  not  without  a  sprinkling  of  small 
Georgian  ones  with  Grecian  porches  —  at- 
torney's or  doctor's  once,  no  doubt,  the 
"town-residence"  of  the  gentry,  when  the 
fogs  made  country  houses  unendurable  and 
brought  a  desire  for  company  and  cards. 
This  little  town  is  only  two  long-crossing 
streets,  like  a  village,  fields  immediately 
behind,  willows  and  water  visible  through 
open  house  doors. 

The  Bridge — the  grassy,  sedg}^  Thames 
between  vivid  lawns,  with  cricket  and  mer- 
ry-go-rounds; that  holida\--looking  Eng- 
lish river-life,  fitly  framing  this  sleepy,  pros- 
perous town  of  the  past. 

The  Church  with  one  or  two  delicate  bits 


'  Schola  Metaphysics." 
privilege. 


of  carving,  niches,  etc.,  on  the  outside,  and 
a  churchyard  like  a  garden. 

And  the  Almshouses!     The  Queen  Anne 

ones  —  orange  brick  with  black  comers, 
llcnvery  little  enclosures  and  a  lovely  glass 
roof  lantern,  vaguely  like  something  off  an 

old  sailing  ship 
(or  am  I  thinking 
of  the  Venetian 
galley  lanterns?); 
but  is  there  not 
often  a  reminis- 
cence of  ships  in 
the  charming 
things — 1k)w  win- 
dows, sun-dials, 
weather  -  vanes, 
and  these  specially- 
rational  Wren  lan- 
terns— of  English 
architecture? 

The  other,  older 
Almshouses,  with 
wooden  porch  clois- 
ters  (inhabited 
only  by  magnif- 
icent cats,  doubt- 
less cnclianted 
former  burgesses, 
those  whose  por- 
traits in  ruffs  and 
furs  hang  in  the 
council  -room). 
How  untouched 
by  time!  Materi- 
ally and  morally, 
what  continuity! 

In  another 
charming  church 
(perpendicular  and 
like  a  l)anqueting-room)  they  had  just  put 
down  on  to  the  tomb  of  a  worthy  and  his 
wife,  of  about  1600,  forty-eight  loaves  of 
white  bread  to  be  distributed  every  Sunday 
to  the  poor.  These  loaves,  with  their  fresh 
smell,  on  that  tomb,  seemed  an  epitome  of 
this  singular  conservative  country,  or  rather 
of  England's  conservative,  traditional  side, 
polar  to  its  Black-country  newness  and  dev- 
astation. 

Had  tea  in  a  tvpical  inn  and  drove  home 
among  pale  fields  of  oats,  bordered  with 
great  hemlocks  and  magnificent  green  vmi- 
bels  of  cow  parsle}' — mists,  as  in  auturrm, 
rising,  veiling;  and  on  the  road  bands  of 
Radley  bo}s,  in  rowing  and  bathing  clothes. 


These  marks  of  Old- World 
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walking  and  bicycling  hack  from  the  river, 
sturdv,  dean,  hai 


DDV. 


A    CASTLK    IX    DEVONSHIRE 

This  castle,  from  helow,  its  russet  walls 
and  dense  green  knoll  against  the  sere  hill- 
sides  and 


red- 


dening   moor- 


land, has  none  of 
the  fine  aggress- 
iveness of  similar 
foreign  places;  it 
is  merely  on  the 
defensive,  aloof 
and  melanchol}-. 
Walked  on  the 
leads,  and  look- 
ing over  the  bat- 
tlements, this 
morning,  a  sad 
gray  day,  suiting 
it  all.  The  mud- 
dy Channel,  of 
delicate  rose  col- 
or under  its  lilac 
cloud  banks  and 
its  opposite  lilac 
shores,  but  crest- 
ed with  white — 
wild,  yet  enclosed 
with  the  addi- 
tional sadness  of 
limitation.  Close 
below,  over  the 
great  flat  cedar 
tops  and  yew 
hedges,  the  sere 


soil 
red, 
the 
that 


A  churchyard  li'.:e  a  garden. — Page  iSo. 


park   sloping   to 

the  moors.  And  at  night,  from  my  window, 
over  the  dense  trees,  enclosed  bv  the  pro- 
jecting towers,  a  strip  of  sea,  lit  by  a  watery 
moon. 

Notice  the  odd  contrast  of  the  southern 
plants,  growing  luxuriantly.  The  great 
myrtles,  llowering  magnolias,  verbenas,  nay 
even  a  lemon  tree  with  fruit,  spaliered 
against  the  castle  walls.  And  round  the 
thatched  cottages  the  same  southern  growth. 
And  yet,  how  northern  the  sea,  how  bleak 
the  hills! 

A  long  gallery  room,  out  of  which  opens 
King  Charles's  Room,  with  hiding-place  in 
wall  six  feet  thick.  The  gallery  hung  with 
stamped  leather  and  pictures  life-size,  Span- 
ish most  probably,  periwigged  !Mark  An- 


ton)- impersonated  by  Charles  II,  and  for 
asp-stung  Cleopatra  a  Hampton  Court  blond 
Catherine  of  Braganza;  colossal  bogy  fig- 
ures, l)ogics  for  all  their  sheen  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  dints  and  lines  of  leather  tool- 
ing. On  stairs  and  in  halls,  ladies  and 
elTeminale  curled  ca\'aliers  and  powdered 
..  beaux;  so  polite, 

soft,  glib,  and 
pleased  with 
themselves. 

From  dining- 
room  window, 
view  sheer  down, 
somewhat  as  of 
Eton  from  Wind- 
sor Castle — of 
little  town,  the 
Castle  always 
call  it  town  —  of 
D.  Straight  vil- 
lage street,  rose- 
roan  road  (the 
stone  and 
here  is  all 
making 
muddy  sea 
charming  color 
and  striping  the 
hills  brighter 
than  tlieir  heath- 
er), enclosed  by 
little  old  houses, 
slojiing  upward 
toward  the  moor 
with  church  and 
great  mediaeval 
circular  pent- 
house of  wool 
market;  a  little  picture  such  as  one  looks 
tlown  on  from  Diirer's  castles. 

In  the  village  church  very  fine  and  bold 
carved  screens  with  undercut  vine  frieze 
and  little  conventionalized  spruce-fir  panels. 
Here  sleep  generations  of  L.'s  and  jM.'s, 
lords  of  D.  A  seneschal  of  Normandy  in 
])late  armor  ( '"  one  of  my  people  was  Senes- 
chal of  Hontleur  under  Henrv  IV,"  savs 
mine  host,  "  and  wrote  for  food  and  wine  to 
D."),  with  his  lady  in  horned  coif; — her 
little  dog  has  been  l)roken,  his  face  quite 
obliterated  to  a  mere  stone  ball.  Alabaster, 
these  tombs,  from  an  island  up  Bristol 
Channel;  lying  like  a  great  whale  in  mid- 
water.  .Another  tomb,  late  sixteenth  or 
early   seventeenth    century,   an  elaborate, 
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pillared  Palladian  erection:  a  bearded  man  them,  pious  and  even  ritualistic,  should  men- 

and  farthingaled  woman  stretched  out;  an-  tion  a  certain  book,  written  by  a  rather  ag- 

other  woman  also  lying  dead,  but  by  her,  gressive  agnostic.    "It  leaves  one  with  good 

her  still-living  husband,  ruffed  and  cloaked,  and  liberal  thoughts,"  she  says,  ver)'  simply. 


kneeling  in  prayer. 
"I  don't  like  those 
sort  of  tombs,'' 
remarks  Miss  L. 
shyly;  "they  seem 
pompous,  some- 
how." But  thi- 
image  of  a  livinj^ 
man,  kneeling 
among  his  beloved 
dead  ones,  should 
surely  make  us  for- 
give all  pomposi- 
ties of  architecture 
and  heraldry;  at 
least  so  it  seemed 
to  me.  But  his  de- 
scendant shook  her 
head  doubtfully. 
Humility  in  death 
for  those  glorious 
in  life?  Nay,  why 
wait  for  death? 
We  can  be  humble 
in  life,  for  all  the 
Domesday  books 
and  canopied 
knightly  ancestors, 
aspire  to  unnoticed 
virtues  and  ever)'- 
day  duties.  But 
perhaps  that  itself 

is  dignity  and  heroism;  and  the  praying 
ancestor  in  cloak  and  ruff,  kneeling  by  the 
dead  wife  cut  out  of  alabaster,  has  surely 
not  prayed  in  vain. 

Speaking  at  breakfast  about  the  book  of 
family  history  they  had  lent  me,  I  happen 
to  say  how  inconceivable  such  a  book  tell- 
ing of  the  same  family,  settled  between  the 
same  walls  for  over  eight  hundred  years, 
would  seem  to  some  of  my  French  friends, 
who  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  the 
former  occupants  of  the  great  mediaeval 
castles  of  their  neighborhood  in  Touraine, 
Normandy,  or  Gascony.  "But  very  soon 
it  will  be  like  that  in  England,"  answers 
the  lady  of  the  house  quite  simply.  ' '  Places 
will  have  to  be  sold."  Yet  they  are  Lib- 
erals, Gladstonians  even.  It  bears  out  my 
impression  of  OId-\\'orld  and  chivalrous 
humbleness  in  these  people,  that   one   of 


A  typical  inn. 


And  it  seems  to 
me  that  her  knight- 
ly ancestors  are 
si)eaking  through 
her  mouth. 

Returning  late- 
ish,  the  pinkish 
sea  under  mottled, 
windy  sky,  the  jut- 
ting headlands  of 
Minehead  toward 
the  Atlantic  and 
the  castle:  in  its 
nest  of  leaves, 
against  its  long,  low 
moorland  slopes, 
just  as  in  Turner's 
sketch  of  it. 

A   CATHEDRAL 
TOWN 

I  have  come  to 
this  cathedral  town 
for  that  very  char- 
acteristically Brit- 
ish (or  should  I  say 
Church-of-Eng- 
land  ?)  solemnity,  a 
"Musical  Festival. " 
Architecturally 
speaking,  and  com- 
pared with  the  French  Gothic  buildings,  of 
which  it  is  but  an  unskilful  adaptation,  the 
cathedral  itself  is  a  mere  disappointment. 
But  the  charm  of  the  place !  Thediscreet  pict- 
uresqueness,  the  moderate,  gentle  romance 
of  this  great  pile,  of  all  these  ins  and  outs 
of  roan  wall,  pinnacle  and  tower,  set  down 
in  that  great  lawn  of  deepest,  softest  turf 
screened  by  those  noble,  skirted  trees,  sur- 
rounded by  those  delightful  dapper  Queen 
.Anne  and  Georgian  houses,  with  their  swept 
and  garnished  floweriness.  Cows— discreet, 
ecclesiastical  cows  —  feeding  in  that  en- 
closed sacerdotal  meadow,  cut  by  clean 
little  channels,  among  old  garden  walls 
overtopped  by  great  blackened  cedar;  the 
whole  enclosed  by  the  Tudor  gateways 
leading  into  the  town.  Nay,  this  swept  and 
garnished  place  of  ease  and  rest  and  priv- 
ilege, encloses  even  its  little  view  of  distant 
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sharp  chalk  down,   of  distant  high-lying 
beechwood. 

Service  v/as  going  on  when  I  first  came 
on  my  way  from  the  station,  witli  the 
usual  Enghsh  prohibition  to  walk  or  look 
about  one,  the  usual  necessity  of  being 
afterward  taken  round  by  the  verger; 
the  usual  impression  of  being  conducted 
over  God's  Mansion  by  tlie  housekeeper 
or  butler. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  charm  of  that 
close,  of  that  bit  of  ])ark-land  hard  by  the 
great  gray  cathedral,  where  dainty  little 
white-dressed  and  white-bonneted  l)abies 
are  rolled  in  their  perambulators  or  dancing 
round  the  mulberry  bush !  What  a  strange, 
smooth  country  of  privilege  and  secure 
legal  possession  this  England  Ls!  The  very 
past  becomes  a  pleasant  ornament  of  gen- 
tlemanly privacy. 


A  beautiful  church  will  become  for  our  fancy  .  .  .  the  organism  which  produces  great  music. 

Durham  Cathedral. — Page  i88. 
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Pending  the  beginning  of  the  "Festival," 
preparations  for  which  are  making  it  impos- 
sible to  see  the  inside  of  the  cathedral  as  a 
whole,  I  have  been  studying  English  his- 
tory (the  genuine  history,  not  the  sort  one 
gets  in  books)  in  the  tombs,  which  are  as 
numerous  and  suggestive,  though  not  so 
glorious,  as  those  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  delighted  the  fancy  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Here  are  a  few  of  tliem. 

First  we  have  John  Jones,  alderman, 
"thrice  mayor  of  this  city,  burgess  of  the 
Parliament  at  the  time  of  the  Gunpowder 
Treason,  Registrar  to  eight  several  succeed- 
ing Bishops  of  this  diocese."  This  worthy, 
or  at  least  the  upper  half  of  him,  is  clap|)cd 
into  the  wall  under  a  Corinthian  entabla- 
ture: a  "King  of  Spades,"  with  peaky 
nose,  turning-up  eyebrows  and  brushed-up 
forelock,  cheeks  painted  apple  red;  dressed 
in  red  furred  gown  and  stiff  ruff  divided  b_\' 
his  hard  pointed  beard,  and  altogether  ex- 
traordinarily like  some  sui)erior  barn-door 
fowl.  One  skinny  hand  holds  a  folded  let- 
ter; the  other,  with  thumb  marking  the 
place,  a  book.  At  either  corner  of  the 
tomb  is  an  elaborate  inkstand  in  relief, 
pens,  pounce,  all  complete,  even  to  a  knife 
or  eraser  of  odd  shape.  And,  behind  each 
of  the  black  Corinthian  columns,  in  lieu  of 
pilasters,  is  a  series  of  i)igeon-holes,  duly 
docketted  1581-1590,  1600-1610,  1620- 
1630.  Two  pigeon-holes  remain  unlabelled ; 
are  their  papers  perhaps  blank,  destined  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  writer  in  some  other  life  ? 
For  round  his  effigy  runs  the  text:  "And  I 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto 
me:  Write."  It,  is  true  the  text  continues 
"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord."  But  one  feels  that  this  latter  phrase 
is  only,  so  to  speak,  so  much  copy  by  which 
the  worthy  is  to  show  his  penmanship,  and 
that,  in  the  face  of  so  much  paper,  ink, 
pounce,  and  red  tape,  of  such  grasping  of 
document  and  book,  the  real  injunction 
from  heaven  was  limited  to  the  bare  fact  of 


writmg. 


Proceeding,  as  the  guide  books  have  it 
(and  as  the  verger  insists),  to  the  Lady 
Chapel,  I  meet  a  pathetic  Mary-Queen- 
of-Scots'-looking  lady,  wife  of  Johannis 
Williams,  Armiger,  lying  in  full  starched 
dress,  a  tiny,  weeny  hand-swaddled  baby 
by  her  side.  But  she  stares  into  space, 
listlessly  holding  a  book. 

Next  door  a  portly  Dr.  Sacheverel-like 


court  preacher,  Johannes  Powell.  Of 
two  freestone  naked  cherubs  by  his  side, 
one  clasi)s  a  broken  column,  the  other 
weeps  three  large  stone  tears!  Opposite  a 
James  1  ruffed  lady,  leaning  on  draped 
priedicii,  head  on  hand,  so  weary  of  life 
and  starch,  near  to  faint,  and  holding  her 
embroidered  and  gilt-edged  handkerchief. 
Like  all  old  tombstones,  these  in  this  cathe- 
dral teach  us  that  among  this  robust  Brit- 
ish people  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century,  fecundity  is  a  great  fact;  hence 
the  many  tombs  with  four,  five,  six  daugh- 
ters and  sons  tapering  away  from  the  fruit- 
ful parents;  nay,  the  two  wives  with  the 
efficient  husi)and  between,  flouting  Christ's 
poor  remark  about  the  place  where  there  is 
no  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage.  In  a 
delicate  fifteenth-century  chapel  out  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  a  wooden  tablet,  inscribed  and 
illustrated  in  color,  with  an  old  graybeard 
in  prayer  before  an  altar,  his  highly  quar- 
tered coat-of-arms  alongside,  states  that 
Thomas  Fitzwilliam,  Esq.,  not  only  had  six 
children  himself,  but  his  son-in-law  had 
twenty-one  by  two  wi\'es,  although  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Fitzwilliam  only  con- 
tributed part,  being  the  second  wife;  still 
the  connection  was  evidently  honorable. 

Among  all  this  self-sufficient  prose  of  the 
past,  one  is  startled,  as  by  a  ghost,  by  the 
tomb  of  the  Murdered  King.  Its  elaborate 
thorn-carved  canopy  and  railing  make  it 
into  a  verital)le  shrine,  part  of  which  is  a 
small  table  or  ledge  for  the  pious  to  place 
their  offerings  upon — wax  lights,  no  doubt, 
and  flowers.  The  hero  of  ISIarlowe's  play 
looks  indeed  a  sort  of  royal  flower,  untimely 
cut,  like  Shakespeare's  Richard  II:  a  beau- 
tiful, young,  barely  bearded  person  in 
quasi-iemmme  robes,  infinitely  feeble,  and 
very  decent  and  dignified,  for  once,  in 
death.  One  understands  that  the  brutal 
end  of  such  a  helpless  creature  should  have 
turned  him,  in  people's  imagination,  into 
an  emblem  of  suffering  legitimacy,  almost 
sanctity.  So  reverent  and  tender  is  the  re- 
bound of  horror,  the  second  phase  of  wrath- 
ful contempt. 

Compared  with  any  Continental  church, 
how  utterly  undemocratic  is  such  a  cathe- 
dral! How  utterly  is  the  poor  man  ex- 
cluded, how  utterly  the  private  prayer  pro- 
scribed !  This  cathedral,  divided  by  a  dozen 
iron  rails,  w'here  the  congregation  may  not 
penetrate,  save  on  payment,  beyond  the 
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nave;  where  the  dean  has  a  i)rivale  i)e\v, 
with  a  carpet  and  mirror,  Hke  the  dressing- 
room  of  an  actress;  where  the  families  enter 
by  pass-keys  as  into  their  store-rooms,  and 
show  it  you  as  they  might  their  dairy  and 
still-room,  this  cathedral  is  filly  set  down. 


propriale,  to  make  and  treat  things  as  pri- 
vate property,  whether  of  individual  or 
group  of  individuals.  These  two  imj)res- 
sions  are  brought  home  b\'  the  first  revela- 
tion of  what  this  Musical  I'estival  is:  mar- 
quees, built  up  against  the  cathedral,  and 


The  Swan  Inn.      Who  shall  say  the  loveliness  of  this  place  I  —  Pa.:;e  190. 


not  in  a  market-place,  but  in  a  private  gar- 
den, railed  and  provided  with  padlocks, 
where  the  levitical  dogs  and  bicycles  are 
aired.  Xor  is  this  modern.  One  sees  that 
the  fourteenth  century  arrangements,  the 
stone  screens  and  private  cage-chapels, 
testify  to  the  self-same  spirit.  The  monks 
of  this  abbey  must  have  been  aristocratic 
club-men,  barely  allowing  the  townsfolk  a 
glimpse  of  the  church;  not,  as  in  Italy, 
hiding  their  cloistered  persons  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  building,  behind  narrow 
gratings  and  altar-pieces,  but  boldly  cut- 
ting the  church  in  two  and  appropriating 
the  greater  and  more  important  half,  the 
transepts  even,  and  all  the  chapels. 

And  now  for  the  "Musical  Festival"  it- 
self. My  impressions,  rather  than  mu- 
sical, are,  so  to  speak,  sociological.  They 
are  mainly  of  two  things,  constantly  com- 
bined, namely,  of  a  practicality  unchecked 
by  aesthetic  reverence  (exemplified  in  the 
"wipe  your  feet"  of  A\'estminster  Abbey) 
and  of  that  extraordinary  tendency  to  ap- 


men  with  rosettes  collecting  tickets;  and 
the  nave,  the  serious  Norman  nave  with  its 
elephant  columns,  converted  into  a  hideous 
concert-room  of  most  banal  glaring  gas, 
and  closed;  the  whole  transepts  and  choir 
blocked  by  a  frightful  wooden  tribune, 
crammed  with  men  in  cutawav  coats  and 
women  in  every  variety  of  High-Street  pink, 
blue,  and  white  millinery;  all  for  the  giving 
of  what  is  ostensibly  a  great  charity  concert 
by  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  provide 
lunch  and  tea  in  tents  on  their  lawns  all 
round  the  buildings.  The  Middle  Ages, 
you  will  say,  had  its  Feasts  of  Fools,  its  mir- 
acle plays  (Spain  still  has)  at  the  very  altar, 
and  whole  towns  ate  their  meals  and  trans- 
acted business,  and  perhaps  slept,  in  the 
great  cathedrals.  Doubtless:  but  that  was 
because  God's  house  was  man's  house,  open 
for  everything,  open  always,  open  for  every 
beggar.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  small 
corporation  which  turns  its  house  into  a 
concert-room,  closing  it  except  on  payment, 
then  closing  it  altogether  at  other  times; 
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and,  (luring  services,  shutting  the  rites  away 
— in  what  ?  in  the  invisible  chancel  become 
a  sort  of  vast  family  pew,  surrounded  by 
places  for  hanging  coats,  kee|)ing  books, 
etc.,  etc.  One  is  relieved  to  think  that  such 
concerts,  however  fine,  cannot  be  given  at 
Amiens  or  Notre  Dame;  that  when  they 
were  given,  with  Sixtine  choirs  or  ducal 
chapels,  in  St.  Peter's  or  St.  Mark's,  all  the 
setting  aside  of  puri)le  and  gold-latticed 
places  for  Pope  or  Senate  could  not  j)revent 
the  most  tattered  vagabond  in  Rome,  the 
filthiest  boatman  in  \'enice,  from  entering 
the  body  of  the  church  and  listening  with 
the  rest. 

After  the  first  performance,  having  bor- 
rowed a  private  family  key,  I  went  to  listen 
in  the  triforium,  clamixTing  up  the  narrow 
tower  stairs.  Here  was  what  I  had  wanted : 
the  ineffable  charm  of  music  in  a  church,  of 
a  band  and  choir  utterly  hidden  from  sight, 
so  that  the  music  seemed,  as  it  ought,  to 
embody  itself,  not  in  human  beings  (least  of 
all  smug  laymen  and  laywomen  not  disci- 
plined into  impersonality),  but  in  the  archi- 
tecture. For  music  of  all  things  seems  re- 
motest from  the  biped  which  produces  it; 
and  it  is  only  when  a  singer  has  grace  of 
gesture,  beauty,  or  fervor  of  face,  that  we 
feel  it  otherwise  than  unnatural,  desecrat- 
ing, to  associate  the  two  together.  Short  of 
one  or  two  exceptional  personalities  of  sing- 
ers who  are  also  marvellous  actors,  music 
should  be  made  to  consort  only  with  archi- 
tecture. A  beautiful  church  will  become 
for  our  fancy,  as  easily  as  a  finely  shaped 
fiddle  or  double  bass,  the  creature,  the  or- 
ganism which  produces  great  music.  It  is 
an  enormous  credit  to  England  (so  enor- 
mous indeed  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  in  it 
much  that  is  purely  accidental),  not  merely 
that  England  accepted  Handel  during  his 
lifetime,  as  France  accepted  Lulli,  Gluck, 
and  Cherubini,  but  that  it  has,  in  a  way 
quite  unparalleled  (more  so  than  Germany 
for  Beethoven,  Mozart,  or  Bach),  kept  his 
memory  alive  as  a  national  institution. 
These  great  Handel  performances  are  al- 
ready recorded  by  Burney  and  Mount  Edg- 
comb  in  the  70's  and  8o's  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  Pacchierotti's  and  Rubinelli's  ver- 
sions of  /  know  that  my  Redeemer  and  He 
•was  Despised  being  compared  already  to  the 
versions  of  singers  more  nearly  Handel's, 
contemporaries.  It  certainly  does  that  dis- 
gusting England  of  Hogarth  great  credit; 


and  one  imagines  it  must  have  been  due  to 
its  snobbish,  obsetjuious  imitation  of  what 
I  should  call  the  England  of  Reynolds — that 
j)rivilege-born  tlower  of  grace  and  sim- 
})licity  of  which  some  trace  seems  even  now 
to  remain.  But  it  is  marvellous  that  the 
great  ghost  of  Handel  should  have  sat  as 
domestic  cat  by  the  hearth  of  the  (ireat 
Britain  of  1830-1860;  of  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, and  the  inconceivable  historical  paint- 
ers and  genre  painters,  their  contempora- 
ries. One  would  have  imagined  that  the 
j)eriod  which  failed  to  recognize  Turner 
would  not  have  recognized  him.  Of  course 
I  cannot  hel{)  suspecting  some  accident  in 
it  all,  and  that  Handel,  through  a  series  of 
misinterpretations,  got  credited  with  a  cer- 
tain smug  quality  grateful  to  the  English 
bourgeois;  and  this  suspicion  seems  justi- 
fied by  the  extraordinary  fact  of  England 
having  found  as />e?zJ(/«/,  as  fellow-supporter 
to  this  lion,  the  unicorn — half-stag,  half- 
greyhound — Mendelssohn,  whose  works 
seem  to  follow  Handel's,  at  this  festival, 
for  instance,  like  a  necessary  shadow.  I 
fear  this  must  be  partly  explained  by  the 
fact  that,  like  my  friend  E.  S.,  dear  old  Httle 
"Missy,"  the  British  public  attaches  some 
special  honor  to  what  she  called  oratorical 
music. 

The  three  days'  "Musical  Festival"  are 
over.  This  little  corner — where  for  six 
days  which  have  seemed  endless,  I  have 
been  uncomfortable  and  lonely — takes  for 
me,  now  I  am  leaving  it,  a  certain  pathetic 
charm.  The  house  I  am  in  is  one  of  those 
red  brick  Georgian  ones  which,  although 
mere  boxes  or  doll's  houses,  have  yet  the 
shapeliness  of  proportion;  a  fine  wooden 
stairs  under  a  wide  window  inside,  an  iron 
arch  (with  empty  lantern  ring),  and  railing 
enclosing  a  microscopic  garden,  and  big, 
handsome  stone  vases  over  the  lilac  bushes. 
Opposite  and  alongside,  crooked  also,  an 
old  beam  house  and  an  old  high-pitched 
one  painted  orange  yellow.  Beyond,  the 
yellowing  limes;  above,  the  cathedral  tower 
and  Norman  pinnacles;  a  constant  sound 
of  rooks,  great  peacefulness,  broken  only 
by  occasional  pianos. 

THE   COTSWOLDS 

Every  country  has  its  Inland,  its  places' 
striking  one  as  hidden  in  that  country's 
heart;    but   these   Cotswolds  have  struck 
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my  fancy  as  being  the  decp-liidden  nu- 
cleus of  England.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
different  if  I  had  reached  these  places  by 
rail,  followed  the  valleys,  instead  of  rush- 
ing up  and  down 
these  long  low  slopes, 
associating  them  with 
long  stretches  of 
empty  roads  across 
pale  pastures,  and 
with  the  tempest  of 
the  motor's  swiftness. 
The  fascination  lies 
in  this,  that  this  re- 
mote country  of 
crushed  down  hills 
and  silted  shallow  val- 
leys, so  bleak,  and 
empty,  holds  the  traces 
of  our  oldest  historic 
England:  of  our  great 
INliddle  Ages,  as  dif- 
ferent from  those  of 
the  Continent  as  these 
low  hills  and  wide  val- 
leys are  dilTerent  from 
the  hills  and  valleys 
of  other  countries.  I 
mean  those  villages. 
Chipping  Hampton, 
Stowe  -  on  -  the  -Wold , 
Houghton-on-the-Hill, 
which,  with  their  one 
street  of  lovely  stone 
cottages,  of  small 
manor-house,  and 
grammar  school,  their 
large  and  dignified 
church  of  the  times 
of  the  Edwards  and 
Henrys,  are  really 
small  towns,  unwalled, 
untowered,  safe  in  the 
remoteness  of  our  Isl- 
and and  of  its  innermost,  oldest  hills. 
Towns  which,  with  their  wool-stapling  bur- 
gesses, represent  the  life  of  England  in 
Froissart  days,  explain  the  polic\-  and  power 
which  went  with  Burgundy  and  Flanders 
against  France,  and  fought  Crec}-  and  .Agin- 
court.  With  their  fine  gray  stone  still  fresh, 
thev  have  also  a  certain  knightlv  air  suit- 
able  to  such  memories;  the)'  are  Gothic, 
and  their  houses  have  the  shapes  and  or- 
naments of  Elizabethan  houses  and  Oxford 
Colleges. 


in  the 
below, 
mainlv 
ii;abled 


Keyhaven,  looking  toward  "The  Marina 


My  earliest  impression  of  the  Cotswolds 
is  of  the  large  village  or  little  town  of  Pains- 
wick:  high,  bleak  hill-sides,  pasture  with 
stone  hedges,  and  l^eech-woods  visibly  yel- 
lowing and  rustling  in 
the  cold  wind  which 
sweeps  the  veil  of  rain 
wide  valle}-s 
It  consists 
of  handsome 
stone  houses, 
with  well-cut  lintels 
and  string  courses 
and  slate  roofs,  of  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth 
century.  Thechurch- 
}-ard,  set  with  rows 
and  rows  of  rounded 
yews,  is  full  of  tomb- 
stones, or,  more  strict- 
1)-,  monuments,  of 
that  same  fine  gray 
stone,  dating  from  the 
end  of  seventeenth  to 
middle  of  eighteenth 
century,  so  far  as 
inscriptions  remain 
uneff aced  to  tell :  sar- 
cophagi, big  voluted 
boxes,  sort  of  Dioge- 
nes lanterns,  and  classic 
tripods,  ornamented 
with  the  most  beauti- 
ful Louis  XIV  and 
Louis  XV  scroll  work 
— cherub  heads  and 
fruit,  like  the  very 
finest  contemporary 
silver  or  French  carv- 
ing; curves  certain, 
delicate,  distinguished, 
and  carved  with  in- 
finite skill.  The  odd 
part  is  that  these 
tombs,  fit  for  the  greatest  personages,  are 
none  of  them  of  gentry  but  of  yeomen  and 
cloth  weavers  who  worked  in  the  old  water- 
power  mills  between  this  place  and  Stroud, 
some  of  which  still  remain.  These  graves 
give  a  curious  suggestion  of  an  Old- World 
life,  of  manual  labor  united  with  wealth 
and  refinement,  such  as  we  read  about  in 
Mary  \\'ilkins.  A  delightful,  bracing  neigh- 
l)orhood,  and  with  a  suggestion  of  breath- 
able life. 

Soon  after  that  we  went  bv  train  to  Ciren- 
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cester,  and  l)icvcled  thence  to  (iloucester 
across  a  hi}^h-l\inj^  pasture  country,  some- 
where by  the  place  where  the  Thames  rises, 
down  onto  the  Roman  road,  returning  again 
by  a  fine  moon.  The  delight  of  the  dry, 
bright  air  up  there,  the  sense,  after  so  much 
stilling  in  cold  dam[),  of  being  high  up,  in  a 
country  of  stone,  not  mere  loam;  the  deli- 
cate fresh  grass,  the  tufts  of  beechwood 
strained  ui)on  rocky  quarries  here  and 
there  of  yellowing  stone,  stone  walls  alter- 
nately among  wild  hedges,  and  all  the 
houses  and  cottages,  with  string  courses 
and  lintels,  of  fine  gray  stone,  sometimes 
washed  pink.  The  place  where  a  great 
river  might  take  its  rise,  and  where  one  can 
live  in  the  full  sense.  For,  like  water,  we, 
too,  require  rock,  to  filter  us  and  make  us 
clean,  to  give  us  current  and  eddy.  No  clay 
valleys  will  do!  As  the  long  twilight  died 
into  the  faint  moonlight  through  a  thin 
veil  of  cloud,  the  places — villages,  stone 
hunting  inns  with  great  stone  stables  and 
far-stretching  barns,  the  hill-sides  tufted 
with  trees  asleep  under  the  moon — seemed 
higher  up  perhaps  even  than  they  are.  A 
country  where  one  draws  breath. 

At  Cirencester  we  saw'  a  really  charming 
church  of  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  ab- 
solutely without  transept  or  choir,  or,  in 
fact,  anything  of  the  church  shape;  a  great 
dining-hall,  you  might  say,  with  wide 
white  windows  on  two  levels  and  on  all 
sides,  and  carved  timber  roof  carried  on 
slender  clustered  stone  shafts:  wonderfully 
light,  bright,  and  airy.  It  is  in  this  that 
English  architects  triumphed,  and  to  this 
[which  is  merely  t  jie  glorified  Tudor  manor- 
house  hall,  where  you  sit  between  walls  of 
mullioned  glass  on  either  side,  as  at  Losely, 
or  at  Knole]  that  English  architecture  con- 
stantly tended — the  expression  of  the  quite 
unreligious  England  of  Chaucer,  nay  of 
Shakespeare,  very  bright,  free,  and  not 
without  romance:  an  outdoor  people  ask- 
ing, in  a  damp  climate,  to  have  the  illusion 
of  being  in  the  open  air,  seeing  trees  wave 
through  the  two  windows,  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  a  house  or  church. 

Another  time  we  got  among  the  Cots- 
wolds  by  motor,  and  from  the  Oxford  side. 
You  begin  to  rise  soon  out  of  Oxford  and 
belrvveen  Eynsham  and  Whitney,  after  cross- 
ing a  lovely  flush  river  (the  Windrush  ?)  get 
on  to  the  great  wide,  high-lying  pastures  and 
reaped  fields,  lying  open,  scanty  hedged  and 


separated  by  walls  of  pale,  loose  stones,  to 
the  winds  of  heaven.  Such  fresh  and  soli- 
tary places  utterly  bare  of  inhabitants  and 
habitations;  at  most,  along  the  Roman 
road,  where  it  is  fringed  while  with  thin 
beeches,  an  old  inn;  or  here  and  there  a 
llock  of  sheep,  marked  blue,  v.ith  their  little 
house  on  wheels  planted  on  the  stulible  or  a 
great  machine  whirling  the  sheaves;  or 
a  man,  solitarj-  under  that  wide  round, 
windy,  cloudy  heaven,  ploughing. 

And  once  we  met  a  drove  of  ponies  for 
sale;  the  men,  gypsies  perhaps,  jokingly 
offering  this  motoring  party  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle beast  and  a  tiny  race-horse  colt. 

As  we  rush  past  in  the  wind  along  those 
high  places  we  barely  see,  hidden  among 
the  willows  of  the  shallow  valleys,  gray 
stone  roofs  and  old  turreted  church  towers. 
To  one  of  these  we  descend  from  the  long 
Hat  hill  tops,  Colne  St.  Denis  (pronounced 
Colne  Deans).  And  in  a  tiny  hollow,  under 
immense  trees,  limes  and  walnuts,  are  a 
few  beautiful  gray-stone  gabled  houses,  and 
a  little  old  church,  surrounded  by  green 
sward;  and,  oh,  such  a  divine  little  stream  I 
shallow,  rapid,  pellucid,  with  long  stream- 
ing weeds — the  Colne.  In  this  tiny  place, 
liidden  between  those  solitarv  wide  up- 
lands, lived  M 's  grandfather  for  fifty 

years.  We  find  his  and  his  brother's  tombs, 
and  the  vicarage  where  her  father  was  born. 
What  a  Wordsworthian  life  (the  diar}'  of  D. 
Wordsworth,  which  ]^I.'s  aunt  has  been 
reading  us  out  loud,  makes  one  realize  it,  or 
White's  "Selborne")!  thatof  theclerg}-man 
of  such  a  spot,  still  miles  out  of  the  reach  of 
railways — a  clergyman  who  died  in  1826. 

We  followed  the  little  Colne  along  its  shal- 
low duct  between  the  wolds,  over  bridges 
and  past  gabled  cottages  and  little  manor- 
houses  of  fine  gray  stone,  to  Bibury,  where 
we  had  tea  at  a  hunting  inn,  the  Sw-an. 
Who  shall  say  the  loveliness  of  this  place! 
The  sloping  wolds  enclosing  a  little  world, 
peaceful  and  romantic,  remote  beyond 
words,  a  reach  of  that  rapid  river  with  long 
weeds  waving,  green  like  church  glass,  in 
its  pellucid  waters;  big  limes  and  walnut 
trees,  a  bit  of  meadow  flowery  like  a  swamp, 
gardens  and  orchards  with  great  box  and 
yew  hedges,  gabled  stone  cottages  with 
roses  on  them,  big  stone-roofed  steadings 
and,  by  the  little  Gothic  church,  a  Tudor 
manor-house,  tiny,  perfect. 

The  gray  stone,  the  stone  tiles,  faintly 
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weathered   with   yellow   lichen,   give    this  from  the  wolds, returning.    This,  for  atown 

place,  and  all  the  villages  and  little  towers  is  what  Hihury  and  the  various  Colnes,  St. 

of  this  wonderful  part  of  Gloucestershire,  Denis  or  Roger,  are  as  villages.     A  wide 

an  air  at  once  of  veneral)le  j)rosperity  and  street  of  fine  stone  houses,  gabled  and  tur- 


The  cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  dangerous  cortier  by  the  Needles  — Page  192. 


of  a  certain  austeritv,  of  art  scorning  mere 
picturesqueness,  as  in  certain  stone  villages 
of  Touraine. 

It  rained  heavily  at  Bibury  and  we  had  to 
shelter  under  a  great  walnut  tree  on  the  tri- 
angular village  green. 

The  life  of  this  once  prosperous  part  of 
the  world,  of  the  staplers  who  produced  the 
wool  sold  to  Flanders,  has  sheltered  and 
hidden  itself  along  the  valleys  of  the  Colne 
and  \\'indrush,  of  other  tributaries,  doubt- 
less, of  the  upper  Thames.  It  reaches  its 
acme  at  Burford,  on  to  which  we  descended 


ret-windowed,  and  with  ])innacles,  plung- 
ing from  the  ploughed  fields  and  pastures 
down  to  the  lush,  willowy  Windrush.  And 
at  the  town's  end,  by  the  river,  having 
pushed  open  a  cranky  wooden  door  in  a 
wall,  you  find  }-ourself  before  a  wonderful 
little  Elizabethan  manor-house,  richly  and 
delicately  carved;  its  chapel  alongside;  all 
utterly  dismantled,  ruined,  empty  upon  its 
lawn  and  beneath  its  great  trees.  I  never 
thought  it  possible  to  see  a  house  in  such 
condition  out  of  Italy.  The  delicate  stucco 
ceilings  fallen  in,  the  Queen  Anne  staircase 
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broken,  holes  yawning  in  the  fine  jianelled 
rutmis;  the  very  grates  torn  out  and  lying 
about,  among  heaps  of  rubbish  and  rags 
and  rotting  apples.  We  were  shown  over 
by  a  child,  ragged  as  out  of  a  London  slum. 
The  house  was 
built  by  Sir  Lau- 
rence Tansfield, 
Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer 
of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  lies, 
cutout  of  paint- 
ed alabaster, 
side  by  side  with 
his  ruffed  dame, 
under  a  painted 
Renaissance 
canopy  in  Bur- 
ford  church. 
There  is  some- 
thing almost 
droll  in  the  con- 
trast between 
the  preservation 
of  the  tomb  and 
the  ruin  of  that 
house  given 
over  to  ghosts 
and  owls. 

The  church  is 
decidedly  beau- 
tiful, of  four- 
teenth or  early 
fifteenth  cen- 
tury work,  like 
all  these  small 
Oxfordshire 

churches  and  like'  those  between  Bedford 
and  Cambridge.  What  a  time  of  splendid 
prosperity  and  sense  of  beauty,  that  period, 
barely  interrupted  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
going  from  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare!  And 
how  these  little  valleys  of  the  Cotswolds 
make  one  understand  what  was  meant  by 
Alerry  England! 

PLACES    FOR   STEVENSON 

I  felt  just  a  little  afraid  when  I  started 
on  this  visit  to  the  South-Western  Coast. 
The  name  of  the  house  I  was  going  to, 
"The  Marina,"  had  conjured  up  a  dreary 
vision  of  rows  of  semi-detached  houses  facing 


Tlie  other  principal  house  is  the  "Gun  Inn,"  owned  by  "Old 
Smith." — Page  193. 


assured  already  during  the  dark  drive  (re- 
assuringly jjrotrac  ting  itself  !j  fn^m  the  sta- 
tion, as  I  noticed  the  tortuou.sness  of  the 
lanes,  the  slope  of  the  fields,  and  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  trees  were  kneaded, 

so  to  speak,  by 
the  winds  into 
round,  shorn 
clumps,  or,  in  the 
rough  hedges, 
bent,  made  to 
thrust  forward 
across  the  road, 
by  the  wind's 
violence. 

And  even  in 
the  night  I  un- 
derstood mv 
mistake,  and 
was  hajjpy  when 
we  stopped  in 
no  village,  but 
among  hedges, 
a  light-house 
tlashing  oppo- 
site; and  got 
down  in  an  old- 
fashioned  yard, 
great  high- 
pitched  roofs 
running  down  to 
it;  while  against 
the  starlight 
there  printed  it- 
self a  little  ter- 
race with  eigh- 
teenth -  century 
rail,  the  terrace 
from  which  the  rich  smuggler,  or  even  re- 
tired Stevensonian  buccaneer,  could  watch 
the  marshes  of  the  Solent,  the  cliffs  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  dangerous  corner  by 
the  Needles.   .   .   . 

The  little  house  is  full  of  strange  cup- 
boards in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  in 
the  panelling,  Farmer  Barker's  wife,  an 
old  lady  over  eighty,  says  it  is  a  "smug- 
gler's cabin."  It  is  painted  faint  rose  over 
the  pale  brick  picked  out  with  black;  and 
the  side  against  the  road  is  weather-tiled; 
the  high-pitched  roofs  are  orange.  To  the 
back  great  ricks;  and  the  first  day  a  thresh- 
ing machine  was  making  what  to  me  must 
always  be  a  pleasant  noise;  the  men  pitch- 


the  sea,  and  a  beach  not  without  asphalt    forking  the  great  bundles  up  and  down, 
walks  and  band-stands.     I  began  to  be  re-    From  the  windows,  behind  trees,  a  glint  of 


Topsham,  .  .  .  where  a  certain  Old- World  silence,  whence  treasure-finders  might  well  start — start  even  now  for 

a  voyage  into  the  adventuresome  past. 


sea,  a  corner  of  marsh,  and  the  coastguards' 
mast  and  flag. 

The  other  principal  house  is  the  "Gun 
Inn,"  owned  by  "Old  Smith,"  who  has  the 
reputation  of  a  "terrible  man,"  and  looks 
any  amount  a  smuggler.  Opposite,  appa- 
rently across  the  marsh  onlv,  the  long  low 
buildings  of  Hurst  Castle;  and  every  now 
and  then,  masts — white  sails  passing  be- 
yond. 

Yesterday  after  dinner  we  went  out  to  see 
the  naval  (torpedo?)  practice.  The  moon 
was  almost  full  still,  high,  surrounded  by  a 
cold  luminous  sky.  On  the  other  side  the 
long  white  beams  of  the  searchlight  lay 
across  the  water,  ruffled  and  made  ragged 
presently  by  the  smoke  of  the  guns.  Every 
now  and  then  came  their  great  dull  thud, 
through  the  constant  yelping,  yapping  clat- 
ter of  some  part  of  the  machinery  (perhaps 
electric)  from  Hurst,  like  barking  of  dis- 
tant dogs;  and  in  between  shrieked  sea- 
gulls and  squealed  curlews. 

Another  Stevensonian  impression  along 
that  coast  is  that  of  Topsham,  where  a 
great  south  country  estuary  narrows  to  a 
river,  and  to  which  we  got  by  bicycle  and 
ferry-boat.  It  is  a  shipping  town,  important 
in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  its 
houses  all  spread  along  the  water  edge 
of  that  time;  nice  red  Queen  Anne,  with 
delicate  pillared  porches  and  iron-wrought 
gates,  gabled  earlier  ones,  all  slated  and 
tarred  over  the  slate,  and  most  with  some 
unusual  thing  in  the  way  of  high-perched 
attic  and  zazebo  of  every  shape,  telling  of 


the  well-to-do  skippers'  wish  to  see,  and 
habit  of  li\-ing  surrounded  by  glass.  Per- 
fectly clean,  and,  though  absolutely  quiet, 
prosperous  and  spick  and  span  like  a  ship; 
in  the  windows  always  the  cage  with  the 
parrot.  A  little  place,  with  its  wooden  pier 
into  the  river,  its  street  along  the  water,  its 
nautical  variety  of  building,  and  a  certain 
Old-World  silence,  whence  treasure-find- 
ers might  well  start — start  even  now  for  a 
voyage  into  the  adventuresome  past.  We 
ferried  over  the  estuary  there.  From  the 
towing-path  by  the  ship  canal  opposite — 
such  lovely  bluish  water  flush  with  the 
green  fields — Topsham  looks  quite  impos- 
ing, spread  out  along  the  water,  gables  and 
bow-windows  and  old  cedars;  not  a  fish- 
ing village,  but  a  happy  resting-place  for 
successful  Robinson  Crusoes.  The  re- 
flected light  off  the  water  making  its  white 
and  pink  walls,  its  straight  lines  and  point- 
ed black  roofs,  brilliant  in  the  calm  eve- 
ning. W^e  recrossed  the  estuary,  now  very 
wide,  at  a  funny  place  called  Star  Cross, 
a  sort  of  minor  Topsham  I  fancy,  where 
in  the  twilight  one  could  guess  at  sim- 
ilar skippers'  houses,  and  a  long  row  of 
yews  or  cypresses,  clipped  into  toy-box 
shape,  stood  along  the  water.  A  serene 
sky,  and  water  strewn  with  pale  blue  reflec- 
tions. Opposite,  the  light  of  the  river 
mouth;  in  front  just  distinguishable  the 
sea  bar,  with  sailing  boats  riding  behind  it. 
And  to  close  it,  came  a  charming  last  im- 
pression of  this  Old-World  part  of  England, 
which  makes  one  wonder,  for  a  moment, 
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whether  there  exists  any  modern  England 
at  all.  The  hunting-inn,  where  we  amused 
ourselves  with  old,  old  bound  volumes  of 
Punch  and  a  collection  of  old  English  songs, 
Dibdin's  and  Arne's,  Tom  Bowling,  and 
the  rest,  \\hen  the  motor  had  broken  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  New  Forest.  Dear  lit- 
tle market-town  of  Romsey  also,  with  Nor- 
man abbey  surrounded  b}-  low  red-brick 
houses  and  colossal  trees;  and  the  dear  old 
currier's  shop  where  we  bought  such  very 
English  hunting-gloves,  shaped,  you  would 
think,  with  a  hedger's  scissors  and  sewn 
with  a  skewer,  but  aristocratically  long  in 
the  wrist  and  tapering  in  the  fingers.  The 
reaping  machines  with  their  h\g  horses  in 


the  wide  fields  by  the  sea;  the  cottage  gar- 
dens of  phlox  and  mallows;  the  jungle- 
stream  mimicking  primeval  forests  with  its' 
blackberries  and  hips  and  haws;  the  old- 
fashioned  house  among  rustling  ilexes,  with 
its  view  of  the  sea-marsh  bounded  by  the 
pale  cliffs  of  Yarmouth.  Above  all,  that  lit- 
tle church,  shapely,  pathetic,  among  its  big 
trees  and  eighteenth-centur\-  graves,  with 
chiming  clock.  Those  chimes,  that  lit- 
tle tune  preceding  hours  and  half  hours, 
whether  they  sound  from  a  tower  or  from 
the  bird-cage  clock  in  an  anteroom,  are  for 
me  the  voice  of  this  peaceful,  prosperous, 
modestly  picturesque  and  lovely  old  English 
countrv. 


''HIMSELF    HE    CANNOT    SAVE" 

By  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

The  taunt  is  now  the  very  wreath  of  praise 
For  brows  most  worthy  to  be  garlanded; 

Others  he  saved — and,  crowned  with  deathless  bays. 
The  serving  myriads  follow  where  he  led. 

Renouncing  what  the  heart  hath  cherished  most, 
Superbly  impotent  themselves  to  save. 

Conquered  on  every  hand,  a  conquering  host — 
They  throng  his  footsteps,  even  to  the  grave. 

For  others  keep  your  scorn  and  pitying  tears; 

Spend  them  on  those  who  save  themselves  alone  I 
All  the  poor  salvage  of  their  troubled  years 

Stands  at  the  last  unenvied — all  their  own. 
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THE    DARK    FLOWER 

(llIK    I.OVH    LIFE    OF    A    MAN') 

PART   II— SUMMER— (Continued) 
BY    JOHN    GALSWORTHY 


XVT 

T  her  cottage  Olive  stood 
often  by  the  river. 

What  lay  beneath  all 
that  bright  water — what 
strange,  deep,  swaying  life, 
so  far  below  the  ruffling  of 
wind,  and  the  shadows  of  the  willow-trees? 
Was  love  down  there  too?  Love  between 
sentient  things,  where  it  was  almost  dark; 
or  had  all  passion  climbed  up  to  rustle 
with  the  reeds,  and  float  with  the  water 
flowers  in  the  sunlight?  Was  there  color? 
Or  had  color  been  drowned?  No  scent  and 
no  music;  but  movement  there  would  be, 
for  all  the  dim  groping  things  bending  one 
way  to  the  current — movement,  no  less 
than  in  the  aspen  leaves  never  quite  still, 
and  the  winged  droves  of  the  clouds.  And 
if  it  were  dark  down  there,  it  was  dark, 
too,  above  the  water;  and  hearts  ached, 
and  eyes  just  as  much  searched  for  that 
which  did  not  come. 

To  watch  it  always  flowing  by  to  the 
sea;  never  looking  back,  never  swaying 
this  way  or  that;  drifting  along,  quiet 
as  fate — dark,  or  glamourous  with  the  gold 
and  moonlight  of  these  beautiful  days  and 
nights,  when  every  flower  in  her  garden, 
in  the  fields,  and  along  the  river-banks, 
seemed  full  of  the  sweetest  life ;  when  dog- 
roses  starred  the  lanes,  and  in  the  wood 
the  bracken  was  nearly  a  foot  high. 

She  was  not  alone  there,  though  she 
would  much  rather  have  been ;  two  days 
after  she  left  London,  her  uncle  and  aunt 
had  joined  her.  It  was  from  Cramier 
they  had  received  their  invitation.  He 
himself  had  not  yet  been  down. 

Every  night,  ha\-ing  parted  from  Mrs. 
Ercott  and  gone  up  the  wide  shallow 
stairs  to  her  room,  she  would  sit  down 
at  the  window  to  write  to  Lennan,  one 
candle  beside  her — one  pale  flame  for 
comrade,  as  it  might  be  his  spirit.  Ev- 
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ery  evening  she  poured  out  to  him  her 
thoughts,  and  ended  always:  "Have  pa- 
tience!" She  was  still  waiting  for  cour- 
age to  pass  that  dark  hedge  of  impalpable 
doubts  and  fears  and  scruples,  of  a  dread 
that  she  could  not  make  articulate  even 
to  herself.  Ha\nng  finished,  she  would 
lean  out  into  the  night.  The  colonel, 
his  black  figure  cloaked  against  the  dew, 
would  be  pacing  up  and  down  the  lawn, 
with  his  good-night  cigar,  whose  fiery 
spark  she  could  just  discern ;  and  beyond, 
her  ghostly  dove-house;  and  beyond,  the 
river — flowing.  Then  she  would  clasp 
herself  close — afraid  to  stretch  out  her 
arms,  lest  she  should  be  seen. 

Each  morning  she  rose  early,  dressed, 
and  slipped  away  to  the  village  to  post 
her  letter.  From  the  woods  across  the 
river  wild  pigeons  would  be  calling — as 
though  love  itself  pleaded  with  her  afresh 
each  day.  She  was  back  well  before  break- 
fast, to  go  up  to  her  room  and  come 
down  again  as  if  for  the  first  time.  And 
the  colonel,  meeting  her  on  the  stairs,  or 
in  the  hall,  would  say:  "Ah I  my  dear; 
just  beaten  you!  Slept  well?"  While 
her  lips  touched  his  cheek,  slanted  at  the 
proper  angle  for  uncles,  he  never  dreamed 
that  she  had  been  three  miles  already 
through  the  dew. 

Now  that  she  was  in  the  throes  of  an 
indecision,  whose  ending,  one  way  or  the 
other,  must  be  so  tremendous — now  that 
she  was  in  the  ver>'  swirl — she  let  no  sign 
at  all  escape  her;  the  colonel  and  even  his 
wife  were  deceived  into  thinking  that 
after  all  no  great  harm  had  been  done. 
It  was  grateful  to  them  to  think  so  be- 
cause of  that  stewardship  at  Monte  Carlo, 
of  which  they  could  not  render  too  good 
account.  The  warm,  sleepy  days,  with  a 
little  croquet  and  a  little  paddling  on  the 
river  and  much  sitting  out  of  doors,  when 
the  colonel  would  read  aloud  from  Tenny- 
son, were  very  pleasant.     To  him — if  not 
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to  Mrs.  Ercott — it  was  especially  jolly  to 
be  out  of  town  'this  confounded  crowded 
time  of  year.'  And  so  the  days  of  early 
June  went  by,  each  finer  than  the  last. 

And  then  Cramier  came  down,  without 
warning,  on  a  Friday  evening.  It  was 
hot  in  London  .  .  .  the  session  dull  .  .  . 
the  Jubilee  turning  everj'thing  upside 
down.  .  .  .  They  were  lucky  to  be  out 
of  town!     A  silent  dinner — that! 

Mrs.  Ercott  noted  that  he  drank  wine 
like  water,  and  for  minutes  at  a  time 
fixed  his  eyes,  that  looked  heavy  as  if 
he  had  not  been  sleeping,  not  on  his 
wife's  face,  but  on  her  neck.  If  Olive 
really  disliked  and  feare<l  him — as  John 
would  have  it — she  disguised  her  feelings 
very  well!  For  so  pale  a  woman  she  was 
looking  brilliant,  that  night.  The  sun  had 
caught  her  cheeks,  perhaps.  That  black 
low-cut  frock  suited  her,  with  the  old 
Milanese-point  lace  matching  her  skin  so 
well,  and  one  rose,  of  a  strange  purple-red 
hue,  at  her  breast.  Her  eyes  were  really 
sometimes  like  black  velvet.  It  suited 
pale  women  to  have  those  eyes,  that 
looked  so  black  at  night!  She  was  talk- 
ing too  and  laughing  more  than  usual. 
One  would  have  said :  A  wife,  delighted  to 
welcome  her  husband!  And  yet  there 
was  something— something  in  the  air,  in 
the  feel  of  things — the  lowering  fixity  of 
that  man's  eyes,  or — thunder  coming, 
after  all  this  heat!  Surely  the  night  w^as 
unnaturally  still  and  dark,  hardly  a 
breath  of  air,  and  so  many  moths  out 
there,  passing  the  beam  of  light,  like  little 
pale  spirits  crossing  a  river!  Mrs.  Ercott 
smiled,  pleased  at  that  image.  Moths! 
Men  were  like  moths;  there  were  women 
from  whom  they  could  not  keep  away. 
Yes,  there  was  something  about  Olive 
that  drew  men  to  her.  Not  meretricious 
— to  do  her  justice,  not  that  at  all;  but 
something  soft,  and — fatal;  like  one  of 
these  candle-flames  to  the  poor  moths. 
John's  eyes  w-ere  never  quite  as  she  knew 
them,  when  he  was  looking  at  Olive;  and 
Robert  Cramier's — what  a  queer,  drugged 
look  they  had!  As  for  that  other  poor 
young  fellow — she  had  never  forgotten  his 
face  when  they  came  on  him  in  the  park ! 

And  when  after  dinner  they  sat  on  the 
veranda,  they  were  all  more  silent  still, 
just  watching,  it  seemed,  the  smoke  of 
their  cigarettes,  rising  quite  straight,  as 


though  wind  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  world.  The  colonel  twice  endeavored 
to  speak  about  the  moon:  It  ought  to  be 
up  by  now!     It  was  going  to  be  full! 

And  then  Cramier  said:  "Put  on  that 
scarf  thing,  Olive,  and  come  round  the 
garden  with  me." 

Mrs.  Ercott  admitted  now  that  what 
the  colonel  said  was  true.  Just  one  gleam 
of  eyes,  turned  quickly  this  way  and  that, 
as  a  bird  looks  for  escape;  and  then  she 
had  got  up  and  quietly  gone  with  him 
down  the  path,  till  their  silent  figures 
were  lost  to  sight. 

Disturbed  to  the  heart,  Mrs.  Ercott  rose 
and  went  over  to  her  husband's  chair.  He 
was  frowning,  and  staring  at  his  evening 
shoe  balanced  on  a  single  toe.  He  looked 
up  at  her  and  put  out  his  hand.  Mrs.  Er- 
cott gave  it  a  squeeze ;  she  wanted  comfort. 

The  colonel  spoke: 

"It's  heavy  to-night,  Dolly.  I  don't 
like  the  feel  of  it." 

XVII 

They  had  passed  without  a  single  word 
spoken,  down  through  the  laurels  and 
guelder-roses  to  the  river-bank;  then  he 
had  turned  to  the  right,  and  gone  along 
it,  past  the  dove-house  to  the  yew-trees. 
There  he  had  stopped,  in  the  pitch  dark- 
ness of  that  foliage.  It  seemed  to  her 
dreadfully  still;  if  only  there  had  been 
the  faintest  breeze,  the  faintest  lisping  of 
reeds  on  the  water,  one  bird  to  make  a 
sound;  but  nothing,  nothing  save  his 
breathing,  deep,  irregular,  with  a  quiver 
in  it.  What  had  he  brought  her  here  for? 
To  show  her  how  utterly  she  was  his? 
Was  he  never  going  to  speak,  ne\er  going 
to  say  whatever  it  was  he  had  in  mind  to 
say?     If  only  he  would  not  touch  her! 

Then  he  moved,  and  a  stone  dislodged 
fell  with  a  splash  into  the  water.  She 
could  not  help  a  little  gasp.  How  black 
the  river  looked!  But  slowly,  beyond 
the  dim  shape  of  the  giant  poplar,  a  shiver 
of  light  stole  outward  across  the  black- 
ness from  the  far  bank — the  moon,  w'hose 
rim  she  could  now  see  rising,  of  a  thick 
gold  like  a  coin,  above  the  woods.  Her 
heart  went  out  to  that  warm  light.  At  all 
events,  there  was  one  friendly  inhabitant 
of  this  darkness. 

Suddenly   she  felt   his  hands   on  her 
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waist.  She  did  not  move,  her  heart  heat 
too  furiously;  but  a  sort  of  prayer  flut- 
tered up  from  it  against  her  lips.  In  the 
grip  of  those  hea\'y  hands  was  such  quiv- 
ering force  I 

His  voice  sounded  \'ery  husky  and 
strange:  "Olive,  this  can't  go  on.  I  suf- 
fer.    My  God!     I  suffer '." 

A  pang  went  through  her,  a  sort  of  sur- 
prise. Suffer  I  She  might  wish  him  dead, 
but  she  did  not  want  him  to  suffer — God 
knew  I  And  yet,  gripped  by  those  hands, 
she  could  not  say :  I  am  sorry ! 

He  made  a  sound  that  was  almost  a 
groan,  and  dropped  on  his  knees.  Feel- 
ing herself  still  held  fast,  she  tried  to  push 
his  forehead  back  from  her  waist.  It  was 
fierj'  hot;  and  she  heard  him  mutter: 
''Have  mercy  I  Love  me  a  little  I"  But  the 
clutch  of  his  hands,  never  still  on  the  thin 
silk  of  her  dress,  turned  her  faint.  She 
tried  to  writhe  away,  but  could  not ;  stood 
still  again,  and  at  last  found  her  voice. 

''Can  I  make  myself  love?  No  one 
ever  could  since  the  world  began.  Get 
up.  please.     Let  me  go!'' 

But  he  was  pulling  her  down  to  him  so 
that  she  was  forced  onto  her  knees  on  the 
grass  \nth  her  face  close  to  his.  A  low 
moaning  was  coming  from  him.  It  was 
horrible — so  horrible!  And  he  went  on 
pleading,  the  words  all  confused;  not  look- 
ing in  her  face.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it 
would  never  end,  that  she  would  never 
get  free  of  that  grip,  away  from  that  stam- 
mering, whispering  voice.  She  stayed  by 
instinct  utterly  still,  closing  her  eyes. 
Then  she  felt  his  gaze  for  the  first  time 
that  evening  on  her  face,  and  realized 
that  he  had  not  dared  to  look  until  her 
eyes  were  closed,  for  fear  of  reading  what 
was  in  them.     She  said  very  gently: 

''Please  let  me  go.  I  think  I'm  going 
to  faint." 

He  relaxed  the  grip  of  his  arms;  she 
sank  down  and  stayed  unmo\ing  on  the 
grass.  After  such  utter  stillness  that  she 
hardly  knew  whether  he  were  there  or  not, 
she  felt  his  hot  hand  on  her  bare  shoulder. 
Was  it  all  to  begin  again?  She  shrank 
down  lower  still,  and  a  little  moan  es- 
caped her.  He  let  her  go  suddenly,  and, 
when  she  looked  up,  was  gone. 

She  got  to  her  feet  trembling,  and 
moved  quickly  from  under  the  yew-trees. 
She  tried  to  think — tried  to  understand 


exactly  what  this  portended  for  her,  for 
him,  for  her  lover.  But  she  could  not. 
There  was  around  her  thoughts  the  same 
breathless  darkness  that  brooded  over  this 
night.  Ah!  but  to  the  night  had  been 
given  that  pale-gold  moon-ray,  to  herself 
nothing,  no  faintest  gleam;  as  well  try  to 
pierce  below  the  dark  surface  of  that  water! 

She  passed  her  hands  over  her  face,  and 
hair,  and  dress.  How  long  had  it  lasted? 
How  long  had  she  been  out  here?  And 
she  began  slowly  mo\'ing  back  toward  the 
house.  Thank  God!  She  had  not  pelded 
to  fear  or  pity,  not  uttered  falsities,  not 
pretended  she  could  love  him  and  be- 
trayed her  heart.  That  would  have  been 
the  one  unbearable  thing  to  have  been 
left  remembering!  She  stood  long  look- 
ing down,  as  if  trying  to  see  the  future 
in  her  dim  flower-beds;  then,  bracing  her- 
self, hurried  to  the  house.  No  one  was 
on  the  veranda,  no  one  in  the  drawing- 
room.  She  looked  at  the  clock.  Nearly 
eleven.  Ringing  for  the  servant  to  shut 
the  windows,  she  stole  up  to  her  room. 
Had  her  husband  gone  away  as  he  had 
come?  Or  would  she  presently  again  be 
face  to  face  with  that  drea-d,  the  nerve  of 
which  never  stopped  aching  now,  dread 
of  the  night  when  he  was  near.  She  de- 
termined not  to  go  to  bed,  and,  drawing  a 
long  chair  to  the  window,  wTapped  her- 
self in  a  gown,  and  lay  back. 

Strange  that  in  her  life,  with  all  the 
faces  seen,  and  people  known,  she  had  not 
loved  one  till  she  met  Mark  Lennan!  She 
had  even  been  sure  that  love  would  never 
come  to  her;  had  not  wanted  it — ver>' 
much;  had  thought  to  go  on  well  enough, 
and  pass  out  at  the  end,  never  having 
known,  or  much  cared  to  know,  full  sum- 
mer. Lo\e  had  taken  its  revenge  on  her 
now  for  all  slighted  love  off'ered  in  the 
past;  for  the  one  hated  love  that  had  to- 
night been  on  its  knees  to  her.  They  said 
it  must  always  come  once  to  every  man 
and  woman — this  witcher}%  this  dark 
sweet  feeling,  springing  up,  who  knew  how 
or  why?  She  had  not  believed,  but  now 
she  knew.  And  whatever  might  be  com- 
ing, she  would  not  hav^e  it  diff'erent. 
Since  all  things  changed,  she  must  change 
and  get  old  and  be  no  longer  pretty  for 
him  to  look  at,  but  this  in  her  heart  could 
not  change.  Shefelt  sure  of  that.  It  was 
as  if  something  said:  This  is  forever,  be- 
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yond  life,  beyond  death,  this  is  forever! 
He  will  be  dust,  and  you  dust,  but  your 
love  will  live !  Somewhere — in  the  woods, 
among  the  flowers,  or  down  in  the  dark 
water,  it  will  haunt!  For  it  only  you 
have  lived!  .  .  .  Then  she  noticed  that 
a  slender  silvery-winged  thing,  unlike  any 
moth  she  had  ever  seen,  had  settled  on 
her  gown,  close  to  her  neck.  It  seemed 
to  be  sleeping,  so  delicate  and  drowsy, 
having  come  in  from  the  breathless  dark, 
thinking  perhaps  that  her  whiteness  was  a 
light.  What  dim  memory  did  it  rouse; 
something  of  him,  something  he  had  done 
— in  darkness,  on  a  night  like  this.  Ah! 
yes;  that  evening  after  Gorbio,  the  little 
owl-moth  on  her  Knee!  He  had  touched 
her  when  he  took  that  cosey,  wan,  \-el vet- 
eyed  thing  ofif  her! 

She  leaned  out  for  air.  What  a  night! 
— whose  stars  were  hiding  in  the  sheer 
heavy  warmth;  whose  small,  round,  gold- 
en moon  had  no  transparency!  A  night 
like  a  black  pansy  with  a  little  gold  heart. 
And  silent!  For,  of  the  trees  that  whis- 
pered so  much  at  night,  not  even  the 
aspens  had  voice.  The  unstirring  air  had 
a  dream-solidity  against  her  cheeks.  But 
in  all  the  stillness,  what  sentiency,  what 
passion — as  in  her  heart !  Could  she  not 
draw  him  to  her  from  those  woods,  from 
that  dark  gleaming  river,  draw  him  from 
the  flowers  and  trees  and  the  passion- 
mood  of  the  sky — draw  him  up  to  her 
waiting  here,  so  that  she  was  no  more  this 
craving  creature,  but  one  with  him  and 
the  night!  And  she  let  her  head  droop 
down  on  her  hands. 

All  night  long  she  stayed  there  at  the 
window.  Sometimes  dozing  in  the  chair; 
once  waking  with  a  start,  fancying  that 
her  husband  was  bending  over  her.  Had 
he  been — and  stolen  away?  And  the 
dawn  came;  dew-gray,  filmy,  and  wistful, 
woven  round  each  black  tree,  and  round 
the  white  dove-cot,  and  fallen  scarf-like 
along  the  river.  And  the  chirrupings  of 
birds  stirred  among  leaves  as  yet  invisible. 

She  slept  then. 

xvni 

When  she  awoke  once  more,  in  day- 
light, smiling,  Cramier  was  standing  be- 
side her  chair.  His  face,  dark  and  bitter, 
had  the  sodden  look  of  a  man  very  tired. 


"So!"  he  said:  "Sleeping  this  way 
doesn't  spoil  your  dreams.  Don't  let  me 
disturb  them.  I  am  just  going  back  to 
town." 

Like  a  frightened  bird,  she  stayed,  not 
stirring,  gazing  at  his  back  as  he  leaned  in 
the  window,  till,  turning  round  on  her 
again,  he  said: 

"But  remember  this:  What  I  can't  have 
no  one  else  shall!  Do  you  understand? 
No  one  else!"  And  he  bent  down  close, 
repeating:  "Do  you  understand — you 
bad  wife!" 

Four  years'  submission  to  a  touch  she 
shrank  from ;  one  long  efTort  not  to  shrink ! 
Bad  wife!  Not  if  he  killed  her  would  she 
answer  now! 

"Do  you  hear?"  he  said  once  more. 
"You  had  better  make  up  your  mind  to 
that.     For  I  mean  it." 

He  bad  gripped  the  arms  of  her  chair, 
till  she  could  feel  it  quiver  beneath  her. 
Would  he  drive  his  fist  into  her  face  that 
she  managed  to  keep  still  smiling?  But 
there  only  passed  into  his  eyes  an  expres- 
sion which  she  could  not  read. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  know!"  and 
walked  heaxaly  toward  the  door. 

The  moment  he  had  gone  she  sprang  up. 
Yes,  she  was  a  bad  wife !  A  wdfe  who  had 
reached  the  end  of  her  tether.  A  wife 
who  hated  instead  of  loving.  A  \vife  in 
prison!  A  bad  wife!  Martyrdom,  then, 
for  the  sake  of  a  faith  in  her  that  was  lost 
already,  could  be  but  folly.  If  she  seemed 
bad  and  false  to  him,  there  was  no  longer 
reason  to  pretend  to  be  otherwise.  No 
longer  would  she,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
song,  '  sit  and  sigh — pulling  bracken,  pull- 
ing bracken.'  No  more  would  she  starve 
for  want  of  love,  and  watch  the  nights 
throb  and  ache,  as  last  night  had  throbbed 
and  ached,  with  the  passion  that  she  might 
not  satisfy. 

And  while  she  was  dressing  she  won- 
dered why  she  did  not  look  tired.  She 
hurried.  To  get  out  quickly!  To  send 
her  lover  word  at  once  to  hasten  to  her 
while  it  was  safe— that  she  might  tell  him 
she  was  coming  to  him  out  of  prison !  She 
would  telegraph  for  him  to  come  that 
evening  with  a  boat,  opposite  the  tall  pop- 
lar. She  and  her  aunt  and  uncle  were  to 
go  to  dinner  at  the  rectory,  but  she  would 
plead  headache  at  the  last  minute.  When 
the  Ercotts  had  gone  she  would  slip  out, 
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and  he  and  she  would  row  over  to  the 
wood,  and  be  together  for  two  hours  of 
happiness.  And  they  must  make  a  clear 
plan,  too;  for  to-morrow  they  would  begin 
their  life  together.  But  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  send  that  message  from  the  vil- 
lage; she  must  go  down  and  over  the 
bridge  to  the  post-ofhce  on  the  other  side, 
where  they  did  not  know  her.  It  was  too 
late  now  before  breakfast.  Better  af- 
ter, when  she  could  slip  away  knowing  for 
certain  that  her  husband  had  gone.  It 
would  still  not  be  too  late  for  her  tele- 
gram— Lennan  never  left  his  rooms  till 
the  mid-day  post  which  brought  her  let- 
ters. 

She  finished  dressing,  and  knowing  that 
she  must  show  no  trace  of  excitement,  sat 
quite  still  for  several  minutes,  forcing  her- 
self into  languor.  Then  she  went  down. 
Her  husband  had  breakfasted  and  gone. 
At  everything  she  did,  and  every  word  she 
spoke,  she  was  now  smiling  with  a  sort  of 
wonder,  as  if  she  were  watching  a  self 
that  she  had  abandoned,  like  an  old  gar- 
ment, perform  for  her  amusement.  It 
even  gave  her  no  feeling  of  remorse  to 
think  she  was  going  to  do  what  would  be 
so  painful  to  the  good  colonel.  He  was 
dear  to  her — but  it  did  not  matter.  She 
was  past  all  that.  Nothing  mattered, 
nothing  in  the  world  I  It  amused  her  to 
believe  that  her  uncle  and  aunt  misread 
her  last  night's  walk  in  the  dark  garden, 
misread  her  languor  and  serenity.  And 
at  the  first  moment  possible  she  flew  out, 
and  slipped  away  under  cover  of  the  yew- 
trees,  toward  the  river.  Passing  the  spot 
where  her  husband  had  dragged  her  down 
to  him  on  her  knees  in  the  grass,  she  felt 
a  sort  of  surprise  that  she  could  ever 
have  been  so  territied.  What  was  he?  The 
past — nothing  I  And  she  flew  on.  She 
noted  carefully  the  river-bank  opposite 
the  tall  poplar.  It  would  be  quite  easy 
to  get  dowTi  from  there  into  a  boat.  But 
they  would  not  stay  in  that  dark  back- 
water. They  would  go  over  to  the  far 
side  into  those  woods  from  which  last 
night  the  moon  had  risen,  those  woods 
from  which  the  pigeons  mocked  her  every 
morning,  those  woods  so  full  of  summer. 
Coming  back,  no  one  would  see  her  land- 
ing; for  it  would  be  pitch-dark  in  the 
backwater.  And,  while  she  hurried,  she 
looked  back  across  her  shoulder,  marking 


where  the  water  entered  it,  and  ceased 
to  be  bright.  A  dragon-fly  brushed  her 
cheek;  she  saw  it  vanish  where  the  sun- 
light failed.  How  suddenly  its  happy 
flight  w'as  quenched  in  that  dark  shade, 
as  a  candle-flame  blown  out.  The  tree 
growth  there  was  too  thick — the  queer 
stumps  and  snags  had  uncanny  shapes,  as 
of  monstrous  creatures,  whose  eyes  seemed 
to  peer  out  at  you.  She  shivered.  She 
had  seen  those  monsters  w^ith  their  peer- 
ing eyes  somewhere,  before!  Ah!  In  her 
dream  at  Monte  Carlo  of  that  bull-face 
staring  from  the  banks,  while  she  drifted 
by,  unable  to  cry  out.  No!  The  back- 
w^ater  was  not  a  happy  place — they  would 
not  stay  there  a  single  minute.  And 
more  swiftly  than  ever  she  flew  on  along 
the  path.  Soon  she  had  crossed  the 
bridge,  sent  off  her  message,  and  returned. 
But  there  were  ten  hours  to  get  through 
before  eight  o'clock,  and  she  did  not 
hurry  now.  She  wanted  this  day  of  sum- 
mer to  herself  alone,  a  day  of  dreaming 
till  he  came;  this  day  for  which  all  her 
life  till  now  had  been  shaping  her — the 
day  of  love.  Fate  was  very  wonderful! 
If  she  had  ever  loved  before;  if  she  had 
known  joy  in  her  marriage — she  could 
never  have  been  feeling  what  she  was  feel- 
ing now,  what  she  well  knew  she  would 
never  feel  again.  She  crossed  a  new- 
mown  hay-field  and,  finding  a  bank,  threw 
herself  down  on  her  back  among  its  uncut 
grasses.  Far  away  at  the  other  end  men 
were  scything.  It  was  all  very  beautiful — 
the  soft  clouds  floating;  the  clover  stalks 
pushing  themselves  against  her  palms, 
and  stems  of  the  tall  couch-grass  cool  to 
her  cheeks;  the  little  blue  butterflies;  a 
lark,  invisible;  the  scent  of  the  ripe  hay; 
and  the  gold-fairy  arrows  of  the  sun  on  her 
face  and  limbs.  To  grow  and  reach  the 
hour  of  summer;  all  must  do  that  1  That 
was  the  meaning  of  life !  She  had  no  more 
doubts  and  fears.  She  had  no  more 
dread,  no  bitterness,  and  no  remorse  for 
w'hat  she  was  going  to  do.  She  was  doing 
it  because  she  must.  ...  As  well  may 
the  grass  stay  its  ripening  because  it  shall 
be  cut  do\\-n!  .  .  .  She  had,  instead,  a 
sense  of  something  blessed  and  uplifting. 
Whatever  Power  had  made  her  heart,  had 
placed  within  it  this  love.  Whatever  it 
was,  whoever  it  was,  could  not  be  angry 
with  her! 
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A  wild  bee  settled  on  her  arm,  and  she 
held  it  up  between  her  and  the  sun,  so 
that  she  might  enjoy  its  dusky  glamour. 
It  would  not  sting  her — not  to-day!  The 
little  blue  butterflies,  too,  kept  alighting 
on  her,  who  lay  there  so  still.  And  the 
love-songs  of  the  wood  j)igeons  never 
ceased,  nor  the  faint  swish  of  scything. 

At  last  she  rose  to  make  her  way  home. 
A  telegram  had  come  saying  simply: 
"Yes."  She  read  it  with  an  unmoved  face, 
having  resorted  again  to  her  mask  of  lan- 
guor. Toward  tea-time  she  confessed  to 
headache,  and  said  she  would  lie  down. 
Up  there  in  her  room  she  spent  those  three 
hours  writing — writing  as  best  she  could 
all  she  had  passed  through  in  thought  and 
feeling,  before  making  her  decision.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  owed  it  to  herself 
to  tell  her  lover  how  she  had  come  to  what 
she  had  never  thought  to  come  to.  She 
put  what  she  had  written  in  an  envelope, 
and  sealed  it.  She  would  give  it  to  him, 
that  he  might  read  and  understand,  when 
she  had  shown  him  with  all  of  her  how  she 
loved  him.  It  would  pass  the  time  for 
him,  until  to-morrow — until  they  set  out 
on  their  new  life  together.  For,  to-night 
they  would  make  their  plans,  and  to-mor- 
row start. 

At  half-past  seven  she  sent  word  that 
her  headache  was  too  bad  to  allow  her  to 
go  out.  This  brought  a  visit  from  Mrs. 
Ercott :  The  colonel  and  she  were  so  dis- 
tressed; but  perhaps  Olive  was  wise  not 
to  exert  herself !  And  presently  the  colo- 
nel himself  spoke,  lugubriously  through 
the  door:  Not  w^ll  enough  to  come?  No 
fun  without  her!  But  she  mustn't  on 
any  account  strain  herself !    No,  no ! 

Her  heart  smote  her  at  that.  He  was 
always  so  good  to  her. 

At  last,  watching  from  the  corridor,  she 
saw  them  sally  forth  down  the  drive — the 
colonel  a  little  in  advance,  carrjdng  his 
vife's  evening  shoes.  How  nice  he  looked 
—with  his  brown  face,  and  his  gray  mous- 
tache; so  upright,  and  concerned  with 
what  he  had  in  hand ! 

There  was  no  languor  in  her  now.  She 
had  dressed  in  white,  and  took  a  long  dark 
silk  cloak  with  a  hood.  Then  listening 
carefully  to  make  sure  no  servant  was 
about,  she  slipped  downstairs  and  out. 
It  was  just  eight,  and  the  sun  still  glis- 
tened on  the  dove-cot.  She  kept  away 
from  that  lest  the  biids  should  come  flut- 


tering about  her,  and  betray  her  by  coo- 
ing. Passing  her  flower-beds  she  plucked 
some  dark  clove  pinks — he  had  once  told 
her  they  were  his  favorite  flower.  When 
she  had  nearly  reached  the  tow-path,  she 
stopped  affrighted.  Surely  something 
had  moved,  something  heavy,  with  a 
sound  of  broken  branches.  Was  it  the 
memory  of  last  night  come  on  her  again; 
or  was  some  one  there?  She  came  back  a 
few  steps.  There,  in  the  meadow  beyond, 
she  saw  a  cow  brushing  against  the  hedge. 
Foolish,  her  alarm!  And,  stealing  along 
the  grass,  out  onto  the  tow-path,  she  went 
swiftly  toward  the  poplar.  .  .  . 

XIX 

A  HUNDRED  times  in  these  days  of  her 
absence  Lennan  had  been  on  the  point  of 
going  down,  against  her  orders,  just  to  pass 
the  house,  just  to  feel  himself  within  reach 
of  her,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her,  perhaps, 
from  afar.  If  his  body  haunted  London, 
his  spirit  had  passed  down  onto  that  river 
where  he  had  drifted  that  once  already, 
reconnoitring.  A  hundred  times — by  day 
in  fancy,  and  by  night  in  dreams — pulling 
himself  along  by  the  boughs,  he  stole  down 
that  dim  backwater,  till  the  dark  yews 
and  the  pale  dove-cot  came  into  view. 

He  had  indeed  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
He  thought  now  only  of  fulfilment.  She 
was  wasting  cruelly  away!  Why  should 
he  leave  her  where  she  was?  Leave  her 
to  profane  herself  and  all  womanhood  in 
the  arms  of  a  man  she  hated? 

And  on  that  day  of  mid-June,  when  he 
received  her  telegram,  it  was  as  if  he  had 
been  handed  the  key  of  Paradise. 

Would  she— could  she  mean  to  come 
away  with  him  that  very  night?  He 
would  prepare  for  everything.  He  had  so 
often  in  mind  faced  this  crisis  in  his  affairs 
that,  now  it  had  come,  it  only  meant  trans- 
lating into  action  what  had  been  carefully 
thought  out.  He  packed,  supplied  him- 
self liberally  with  money,  and  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  his  guardian.  It  would  hurt 
the  old  man — Gordy  was  over  seventy 
now — but  that  could  not  be  helped. 

After  telling  how  it  had  all  come  about, 
he  went  on  thus:  "I  know  that  to  many 
people,  and  perhaps  to  you,  Gordy,  it 
will  seem  very  wrong,  but  it  does  not  to 
us,  and  that  is  the  simple  truth.  Everj'- 
body  has  his  own  views  on  such  things, 
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I  suppose;  and  as  I  would  not — on  my 
honor,  Gordy — ever  have  held  or  wished 
to  hold,  or  ever  will  hold  in  marriage  or 
out  of  marriage,  any  woman  who  does  not 
love  me,  so  I  do  not  think,  il  is  acting  as  I 
would  resent  others  acting  toward  me,  to 
take  away  from  such  unhappiness  this 
lady  for  whom  I  would  die  at  any  minute. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  jiity  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it — I  thought  so  at  first, 
but  I  know  now  that  it  is  all  swallowed  up 
in  the  most  mighty  feeling  I  have  ever  had 
or  ever  shall  have.  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid 
of  our  consciences.  If  God  is  Universal 
Truth  He  cannot  look  hardly  upon  us  for 
being  true  to  ourselves.  And  as  to  peo- 
ple, we  shall  just  hold  up  our  heads;  I 
think  that  they  generally  take  you  at  your 
own  valuation.  But  anyway,  society 
does  not  much  matter  to  us.  We  shan't 
want  those  who  don't  want  us — you  may 
be  sure.  I  hope  he  will  divorce  her 
quickly — there  is  nobody  much  to  be  hurt 
by  that  except  you  and  Cis;  but  if  he 
doesn't — some  men  won't — it  can't  be 
helped.  I  don't  think  she  has  anything, 
but  with  my  six  hundred,  and  what  I  can 
make,  even  if  we  have  to  lixe  abroad,  we 
shall  be  all  right  for  money.  You  have 
been  awfully  good  to  me  always,  Gordy, 
and  I  am  very  grieved  to  hurt  you,  and 
still  more  sorry  if  you  think  I  am  being 
ungrateful;  but  when  one  feels  as  I  do — 
body  and  soul  and  spirit — there  isn't  any 
question;  there  wouldn't  be  if  death  it- 
self stood  in  the  way.  If  you  receive  this, 
we  shall  be  gone  together;  I  will  write  to 
you  from  wherever  we  pitch  our  tent,  and 
of  course  I  shall  write  to  Cicely.  But  will 
you  please  tell  Mrs.  Doone  and  Sylvia, 
and  give  them  my  love  if  they  still  care  to 
have  it.  Good-by,  dear  Gordy.  I  be- 
lieve you  would  have  done  the  same,  if 
you  had  been  I.  Always  your  affection- 
ate Mark." 

In  all  those  preparations  he  forgot  noth- 
ing, employing  ever>'  minute  of  the  few- 
hours  in  a  sort  of  methodic  exaltation. 
Just  before  setting  out  he  took  the  damp 
cloths  off  his  'bull-man.'  Into  the  face 
of  the  monster  there  had  come  of  late  a 
hungry,  yearning  look.  The  artist  in  him 
had  done  his  work  that  unconscious  jus- 
tice; against  his  will  had  set  down  the 
truth.  And,  wondering  whether  he  would 
ever  work  at  it  again,  he  re-damped  the 
cloths  and  wrapped  it  carefully. 


He  did  not  go  to  her  village  but  to  one 
five  or  six  miles  down  the  river — it  was 
safer,  and  the  row  would  steady  him. 
Hiring  a  skiff,  he  pulled  up  stream.  He 
travelled  very  slowly  to  kill  time,  keep- 
ing under  the  far  bank.  And  as  he  pulled 
his  very  heart  seemed  parched  with  ner- 
vousness. Was  it  real  that  he  was  going 
to  her,  or  only  some  fantastic  trick  of  fate, 
a  dream  from  which  he  would  wake  to 
find  himself  alone  again?  He  passed  the 
dove-cot  at  last,  and  kept  on  till  he  could 
round  into  the  backwater  and  steal  up 
under  cover  to  the  poplar.  He  arrived  a 
few  minutes  before  eight  o'clock,  turned 
the  boat,  and  waited  close  beneath  the 
bank,  holding  to  a  branch,  and  standing  so 
that  he  could  see  the  path.  If  a  man 
could  die  from  longing  and  anxiety,  surely 
Lennan  must  have  died  then! 

All  wind  had  failed,  and  the  day  was 
fallen  into  a  wonderful  still  evening. 
Gnats  were  dancing  in  the  sparse  strips  of 
sunlight  that  slanted  across  the  dark  wa- 
ter, now  that  the  sun  was  low.  From  the 
fields,  bereft  of  workers,  came  the  scent 
of  hay  and  the  heavy  scent  of  meadow- 
sweet; the  musky  odor  of  the  back- 
water was  confused  with  them  into  one 
brooding  perfume.  No  one  passed.  And 
sounds  were  few  and  far  to  that  wistful 
listener,  for  birds  did  not  sing  just  there. 
How  still  and  warm  was  the  air,  yet 
seemed  to  vibrate  against  his  cheeks  as 
though  about  to  break  into  flame.  That 
fancy  came  to  him  vividly  while  he  stood 
waiting — a  vision  of  heat  simmering  in 
little  pale  red  flames.  On  the  thick  reeds 
some  large,  slow,  dusky  flies  were  still  feed- 
ing, and  now  and  then  a  moor-heu  a  few 
yards  away  splashed  a  little,  or  uttered  a 
sharp,  shrill  note.  When  she  came — if 
she  did  come  I — they  would  not  stay  here, 
in  this  dark  earthy  backwater;  he  would 
take  her  over  to  the  other  side,  away  to 
the  woods!  But  as  the  minutes  passed, 
his  heart  sank,  and  sank.  Then  it  leaped 
up.  Some  one  was  coming — in  white, 
with  bare  head,  and  something  blue  or 
black  flung  over  her  arm.  It  was  she! 
No  one  else  walked  like  that!  She  came 
ver}^  quickly.  And  he  noticed  that  her 
hair  looked  like  little  wings  on  either  side 
of  her  brow,  as  if  her  face  were  a  white 
bird  with  dark  wings,  flying  to  Love!  She 
was  carrying  something  in  her  hand.  Now 
she  was  close,  so  close  that  he  could  see 
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her  lips  parted,  and  her  eyes,  love-h<^hted 
— that  light  Hke  nothing  in  the  world 
but  darkness  wild  with  dew  and  starlight. 
She  held  some  flowers  down  to  him,  and 
he  buried  his  face  in  them.  What  they 
were  he  did  not  see,  but  their  scent  seemed 
to  reach  his  very  heart,  and  awaken  the 
memory  of  something  past,  forgotten. 
He  felt  her  hands  rest  on  his  shoulders, 
and  lifted  her  down  into  the  boat.  Then, 
seizing  the  branches,  snapping  them  in 
his  haste,  he  dragged  the  skiff  along 
through  the  sluggish  water,  the  gnats 
dancing  in  his  face.  She  seemed  to  know 
where  he  was  taking  her,  and  neither  he 
nor  she  spoke  a  single  word,  while  he 
pulled  out  into  the  open,  and  over  to  the 
far  bank. 

There  was  but  one  field  between  them 
and  the  wood — a  field  of  young  wheat, 
with  a  hedge  of  thorn  and  alder.  And 
close  to  that  hedge  they  set  out,  their 
hands  clasped.  They  had  nothing  to  say 
yet — like  children  sa\ang  up.  She  had 
put  on  her  cloak  to  hide  her  dress,  and  its 
silk  swished  against  the  blades  of  the 
wheat.  What  had  moved  her  to  put  on 
this  blue  cloak?  Blue  of  the  sky,  and 
flowers,  of  birds'  wings,  and  the  black- 
burning  blue  of  the  night!  The  hue  of  all 
holy  things!  And  how  still  it  was  in  the 
late  gleam  of  the  sun!  Not  one  little 
sound  of  beast  or  bird  or  tree;  not  one  bee 
humming!  And  not  much  color — only 
the  starr}^-white  hemlocks  and  globe- 
campion  flowers,  and  the  low-flying  gla- 
mour of  the  last  warm  light  on  the  wheat. 

'XX 

.  .  .  Now  over  wood  and  river  the 
evening  drew  in  fast.  And  first  the  swal- 
lows, that  had  looked  as  if  they  would 
never  stay  their  hunting,  ceased;  and  the 
light,  that  had  seemed  fastened  above  the 
world,  slowly,  for  all  its  last  brightenings, 
fell  wingless  and  dusky. 

The  moon  would  not  rise  till  ten !  And 
all  things  waited.  The  creatures  of  night 
were  slow  to  come  forth  after  that  long 
bright  summer's  day,  watching  for  the 
shades  of  the  trees  to  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  now  chalk-white  water; 
watching  for  the  chalk-white  face  of  the 
•  sky  to  be  masked  with  velvet.  The  very 
black-plumed  trees  themselves  seemed  to 
wait  in  suspense  for  the  grape-bloom  of 


night.  All  things  stared,  wan  in  that 
hour  of  passing  day — all  things  had  eyes 
wistful  and  unblessed.  In  those  moments 
glamour  was  so  dead  that  it  was  as  if 
meaning  had  abandoned  the  earth.  But 
not  for  long.  Winged  with  darkness,  it 
stole  back;  not  the  soul  of  meaning  that 
had  gone,  but  a  witch-like,  brooding  spir- 
it harboring  in  the  black  trees,  in  the 
high  dark  spears  of  the  rushes,  and  on 
the  grim-snouted  snags  that  lurked  along 
the  river-bank.  Then  the  owls  came  out, 
and  night-flying  things.  And  in  the  wood 
there  began  some  cruel  bird-tragedy — 
some  dark  pursuit  in  the  twilight  above 
the  bracken;  the  piercing  shrieks  of  a 
creature  into  whom  talons  have  again  and 
again  gone  home;  and  mingled  with  them, 
hoarse  raging  cries  of  triumph.  Many 
minutes  they  lasted,  those  noises  of  the 
night,  sound-emblems  of  all  the  cruelty  in 
the  heart  of  Nature;  till  at  last  death  ap- 
peased that  sa\'agery.  .  .  .  And  any  soul 
abroad,  that  pitied  fugitives,  might  once 
more  listen,  and  not  weep.  .  .  . 

Then  a  nightingale  began  to  give  forth 
its  long  liquid  gurgling;  a  corn-crake 
churred  in  the  young  wheat.  And  again 
the  night  brooded,  in  the  silent  tops  of  the 
trees,  in  the  more  silent  depths  of  the 
water.  It  sent  out  at  long  intervals  a 
sigh  or  murmur,  a  tiny  scuttling  splash, 
an  owl's  hunting  cr}-.  And  its  breath  was 
still  hot  and  charged  with  heavy  odor, 
for  no  dew  was  faUing.  .  .  . 

XXI 

It  was  past  ten  \\'hen  they  came  out 
from  the  wood.  She  had  wanted  to  wait 
for  the  moon  to  rise;  not  a  gold  coin  of  a 
moon  as  last  night,  but  ivor}'  pale,  and 
with  a  gleaming  radiance  level  over  the 
fern,  and  covering  the  lower  boughs,  as  it 
were,  with  a  drift  of  white  blossom. 

Through  the  wicket-gate  they  passed 
once  more  beside  the  moon-colored  wheat, 
W'hich  seemed  of  a  different  world  from 
that  world  in  which  they  had  walked 
but  an  hour  and  a  half  ago. 

And  in  Lennan's  heart  was  a  feeling 
such  as  a  man's  heart  can  only  know  once 
in  all  his  life — such  humble  gratitude,  and 
praise,  and  adoration  of  her  who  had  given 
him  her  all.  There  should  be  nothing 
for  her  now  but  joy — like  the  joy  of  this 
last  hour.     She  should  never  know  less 
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happiness!  And,  kneeling  clown  before 
her  al  the  water's  edge,  he  kissed  her  dress, 
and  hands,  and  feet. 

Then  they  got  into  the  boat. 

The  smile  of  the  moonlight  glided  over 
each  ripple,  and  reed,  and  closing  water- 
lily;  over  her  face,  where  the  hood  had 
fallen  back  from  her  loosened  hair;  over 
one  hand  trailing  the  water,  and  the  other 
touching  the  flowers  at  her  breast. 

And  to-morrow  she  would  be  his — for- 
ever! 

She  said  just  above  her  breath : 

"Row,  my  dear  love;  it's  late!"  And 
dipping  his  sculls  he  shot  the  skiff  into 
the  darkness  of  the  backwater. 

What  happened  then  he  never  knew, 
never  clearly — in  all  those  after  years.  A 
vision  of  her  white  form  risen  to  its  feet, 
bending  forward  like  a  creature  caught 
that  cannot  tell  which  way  to  spring;  a 
crashing  shock,  his  head  striking  some- 
thing hard.  And  then — nothing!  And 
then — an  awful,  awful  struggle  with  roots 
and  weeds  and  slime,  a  desperate  agony 
of  groping  in  that  pitchy  blackness,  among 
tree  stumps,  in  dead  water  that  seemed  to 
have  no  bottom — he  and  that  other,  who 
had  leaped  at  them  in  the  dark  with  his 
boat,  like  a  murdering  beast;  a  night- 
mare search  more  horrible  than  words 
could  tell,  till  in  a  patch  of  moonlight  on 
the  bank  they  laid  her,  who  for  all  their 
efforts  never  stirred.  .  .  .  All  white  she 
lay  there,  and  they  two  at  her  head  and 
feet — like  some  dark  creatures  of  the 
woods  and  waters  crouching  over  that 
which  with  their  hunting  they  had  slain. 

How  long  they  stayed  there,  not  once 
looking  at  each  other,  not  once  speaking, 


not  once  ceasing  to  touch  with  their  hands 
that  dead  thing — he  never  knew.  How 
long  in  the  summer  night,  with  its  moon- 
light and  its  shadows  quivering  round 
them,  and  the  night  wind  talking  in  the 
reeds!  And  then  that  most  enduring  of  all 
sentient  things  had  moved  in  him  again; 
he  once  more  felt.  .  .  . 

Dead?  It  was  not  natural!  Never 
again  to  touch  those  eyes  that  had  loved 
him  with  their  light!  Never  again  to  kiss 
her  lips!  Frozen — like  moonlight  to  the 
earth,  with  one  dark  flower  still  clinging  at 
her  breast.  Thrown  out  on  the  bank  like 
a  plucked  water-lily!  Dead?  . . .  Not  dead! 
Alive  in  the  night — alive  to  him — some- 
where! Not  on  this  dim  bank,  in  this 
hideous  backwater,  with  that  poor  dark 
being  who  had  destroyed  her !  Out  there 
on  the  river — in  that  wood  of  their  happi- 
ness— somewhere  alive!  .  .  .  And,  stag- 
gering up  past  Cramier,  who  had  never 
moved,  he  got  into  his  boat,  and  like  one 
demented  pulled  out  into  the  stream. 

But  once  there  in  the  tide,  he  fell 
huddled  forward,  motionless  above  his 
oars.  .  .  . 

And  the  moonlight  flooded  his  dark 
skiff  drifting  down.  And  the  moonlight 
effaced  the  ripples  on  the  water  that  had 
stolen  away  her  spirit,  mingled  it  with  the 
white  beauty  and  the  shadows,  to  be  for- 
ever part  of  the  stillness  and  the  passion 
of  a  summer  night ;  to  hover  and  float  and 
listen  to  the  reeds  rustling,  and  the  whis- 
pering woods;  to  be  one  with  the  endless 
dream  — that  spirit  passing  out,  as  all 
might  wish  to  pass,  in  the  hour  of  happi- 
ness. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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HAT  a  storm! "  exclaimed 
the  captain  as  he  opened 
the  front  door  to  let  the 
rector  out,  and  a  blast  of 
wind  and  snow  nearly 
sw^ept  them  from  their 
feet.  "It's  a  regular  blizzard!  You'd 
better  give  it  up  and  take  my  advice  and 
spend  the  night." 

"Oh,  no!  thank  you.  I'll  make  it  all 
right,"  said  the  rector  resolutely.  "The 
houses  will  shelter  me  somewhat,  and  I 
must  get  home.  I  want  to  go  over  my  ser- 
mon again.  You  must  give  me  my  re- 
venge next  time.    Good-night." 

"Well,  if  you  will  go  I  must  shut  the 
door  to  keep  the  snow  out.  Good-night ; 
you  are  an  obstinate  man,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, and  he  pushed  the  door  to  and  the 
rector  heard  him  turn  the  key  as  he  de- 
scended the  steps  and  plunged  into  the 
storm. 

It  was  a  bitter  night.  Had  the  rector 
known  how  bad  it  would  be,  he  might  not 
have  left  his  own  fireside,  even  as  lonely 
as  it  was  and  as  tempting  as  was  a  supper 
at  the  captain's  with  the  weekly  three 
games  of  chess  afterward.  But  it  had 
looked  earlier  in,  the  day  as  if  the  snow, 
which  had  threatened  so  long  and  had 
been  falling  fitfully  all  day,  might  end.  So 
the  rector,  yielding  to  the  temptation  and 
following  his  habit  of  years,  had  banked 
his  fire  and,  turning  the  key  in  his  front 
door,  had  plodded  through  the  snow,  and 
now,  having  had  his  supper  and  his  three 
games  of  chess,  had  to  pay  for  his  pleasure 
by  facing  the  storm  in  his  walk  home. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  regular  blizzard.  The 
blast  appeared  to  rage  from  every  direc- 
tion; the  snow,  already  over  knee-deep, 
drove  in  sheets  of  fine  particles  that  stung 
the  face  like  shot;  the  wind  shrieked  and 
howled  through  the  empty  streets  and 
piled  the  snow  in  banks  against  the  fences. 
Again  and  again,  as  he  wheeled  about  to 
try  to  get  his  breath,  the  rector  repented 
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of  his  obstinacy,  and  oftener  than  once  he 
thought  of  turning  back,  but  the  memory 
of  the  captain's  parting  speech  at  the  one 
end  and  of  his  unfinished  sermon  at  the 
other  made  him  press  on.  He  was,  per- 
haps, a  little  over  half-way  home  when 
he  stumbled  over  something  lying  in  his 
path,  almost  covered  by  the  snow.  Re- 
covering himself,  he  stooped  and  discov- 
ered that  it  was  a  man.  At  first  he  was 
not  sure  that  he  was  not  dead;  but  as  he 
felt  him  to  see,  the  man  began  to  mumble 
something  about  the  cold,  and  the  rector 
discovered  that  he  was  only  drunk  and 
half  frozen.  A  little  further  tugging  at 
him  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  was  an  old 
negro,  by  name  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of 
the  well-known  characters  in  the  village, 
and  as  well  known  for  being  a  drunkard 
as  for  his  pompous  and,  indeed,  courtly 
manners.  He  prided  himself  on  having 
belonged  to  a  gentleman  who  had  set  him 
free  and  then  had  taken  him  in  the  army 
as  his  body-servant.  After  the  war  he  had 
remained  with  his  master  till  the  latter's 
death,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  colored 
men  in  that  section  who  during  the  period 
of  Reconstruction  had  stood  with  the 
whites.  This  the  members  of  his  race  de- 
clared was  due  to  his  "contrariness,"  but 
Thomas  asserted  that  it  was  because  he 
was  "a  gentleman"  and  always  "associ- 
ated with  gentlemens."  By  reason  of  his 
good  manners  he  was  very  popular,  and  he 
could  have  had  all  the  work  he  w^anted; 
but  as  soon  as  he  got  any  money  he  spent 
it  for  liquor,  so  that  gradually  he  found  it 
difl5cult  to  get  regular  employment  and 
was  dependent  on  such  odd  jobs  as  he 
picked  up,  and  for  the  rest  he  lived  on  the 
charity  of  those  who  had  known  him  in  his 
better  days. 

When  he  found  what  he  had  on  his 
hands  the  rector  was  much  puzzled  what 
to  do.  The  storm  was  so  terrific  and  the 
snow  fell  so  fast  that  as  he  let  the  man  go 
he  was  almost  covered  again  in  an  instant. 
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Every  one  was  abed  at  that  hour — not  a 
light  shone  on  the  street — even  the  bar  of 
the  dive-keeper  was  closed  and  dark,  in 
the  certainty  that  no  custom  would  come 
on  such  a  night.  If  the  rector  attempted 
to  return  to  the  captain's  for  help,  he 
knew  that  before  he  got  back  the  old  man 
would  be  past  help.  His  own  house  was 
not  very  far  off  and  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  try  by  himself  to  get  the  man 
there.  By  dint  of  pulling  and  tugging  he 
finally  got  him  to  sit  up,  but  he  was  so 
drunk  that  he  was  almost,  if  not  quite, 
helpless,  and  as  the  storm  enshrouded 
them  in  its  icy  sheet  the  thought  crossed 
the  rector's  mind  that  possibly,  if  he  tried 
to  carry  him,  it  would  be  the  end  of  them 
both.  This  made  no  difference  in  his  re- 
solve. It  struck  him  as  a  quite  imperson- 
al reflection.  He  was  beginning  to  feel 
strangely  numb  and  drowsy.  By  an  effort 
he  aroused  himself  and  began  once  more 
to  try  to  get  the  man  to  his  feet. 

"Get  up,  Thomas,"  he  called  to  him  in 
an  authoritative  tone.  ''Get  up;  don't 
you  hear  me?" 

The  tone  or  something  roused  the  old 
fellow  from  his  stupor. 

"Who's  dis  pullin'  me  'bout  dis  away?  " 
he  muttered. 

"It  is  I;  don't  you  know  me?  Mr. 
Shepherd?" 

"  Is  dat  you,  doctor?  "  mumbled  the  old 
fellow.  It  was  a  title  he  always  gave  the 
rector.  "I  cert'n'y  is  glad  to  see  you. 
For  Gord's  sake  doan'  lef  me — I'se  mos' 
froze  to  death." 

"I  won't  leave  you,  but  you  must  get 
up  and  come  with  me  instantly  or  you  will 
freeze  to  death  and  I  shall  too,"  said  the 
rector.    "You  must  help  me." 

"  Yes,  suh,  I'll  come.  I'se  a  gent'man," 
muttered  the  old  negro.  "Is  you  got  a 
drink  'bout  you?  Jus'  a  mouf-ful  to  warm 
me  up?" 

"No,  I  haven't,  but  if  you  get  up  and 
come  home  with  me  I'll  get  you  a  drink." 
He  recalled  a  little  that  he  kept  for  medi- 
cine. 

"Yes,  suh,  to  be  sho.  I'll  go  wid  you," 
said  Thomas.  "I  doan'  remember  ever 
seein'  you  drunk  befo'."  And  he  made 
such  an  effort  to  rise  that  by  dint  of 
much  lifting  the  rector  finally  got  him  to 
his  feet,  and  then,  throwing  his  arm  about 
him,  partly  supporting  and  partly  carry- 


ing him  bodily,  with  much  stumbling  and 
staggering,  the  rector  started  homeward 
with  his  burden. 

Once,  when  the  old  negro  showed  signs 
of  sinking  to  the  ground,  the  rector  said: 
"You  must  help  me,  Tom."  It  seemed 
to  arouse  him,  for  he  said:  "Yes,  suh,  I'll 
help  you." 

It  was  a  terrific  struggle  and  it  often  ap- 
peared to  the  clergyman  as  if  he  must  give 
up — as  if  every  atom  of  his  force  was  gone, 
but  he  knew  that  if  the  negro  ever  went 
down  again  he  himself  was  too  exhausted 
to  get  him  again  on  his  feet,  and  that  that 
would  be  the  end  of  them  both.  So,  with 
mingled  entreaties  and  commands  to  his 
companion,  and  with  earnest  appeals  for 
strength  to  the  Giver  of  all  strength,  stag- 
gering and  stumbling  forward,  he  finally 
got  his  burden  to  his  house,  and  with  a  last 
effort  forced  the  door  open  and,  plunging 
in,  sank  with  him  to  the  floor  in  almost  as 
complete  a  stupor  as  that  which  the  negro 
was  in.  It  was  some  time  before  he  was 
able  to  rise,  but  he  knew  that  his  task  was 
but  half  done,  and,  crawling  to  his  feet,  he 
set  to  work  to  get  his  fire  to  burning.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  trying  to  keep  the 
old  man  alive;  but  he  succeeded.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  given  liquor 
to  a  drunkard,  and  he  thought  with  some 
compunction  of  himself,  the  chief  apostle 
of  temperance  in  the  village,  pouring  whis- 
key down  a  drunken  negro's  throat;  but 
he  reflected  that  he  was  using  it  as  medi- 
cine, even  though  his  patient  showed  a  sat- 
isfaction at  the  draughts  not  wholly  com- 
patible with  that  theory. 

Toward  morning  the  old  negro,  whom  he 
had  covered  up  on  a  sofa  near  the  fire,  was 
sufficiently  recovered  for  the  rector  to  feel 
that  he  was  past  all  danger,  and  he  himself 
lay  down  on  two  chairs  and  fell  asleep.  He 
was  aroused  some  hours  later  by  hearing 
his  servant's  voice  in  an  altercation  with 
some  one.  The  woman  had  a  shrewish 
temper  and  an  accent  like  a  saw,  and  she 
took  the  best  care  of  the  rector  she  was 
capable  of.  She  was  now  demanding  with 
vigor  what  old  Tom  was  doing  "on  the 
doctor's  sofa"?  At  the  moment  that 
the  rector  opened  his  eyes,  old  Tom — to 
speak  exactly — was  not  on  the  sofa.  The 
abigail's  attack  had  brought  him  to  his 
feet  and  he  was  engaged  in  trying  to 
appease  her  suspicions.     He  was  replying 
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with  great  dignity:  "Don't  talk  so  loud, 
ooman.  Ef  you  wake  him  up  you'll  see 
what  I'se  doin'.  Eft  hadn'  been  for  me 
you  wouldn'  'a'  had  no  doctor.  Ef  I  hadn' 
picked  him  up  in  de  snow  las'  night  and 
fotched  him  home  he  wouldn'  be  heah 
now,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Picked  him  up?  You?  Where  was 
he?  What  was  the  matter  wid  him?"  de- 
manded the  woman. 

"I  ain'  say  nuttin'  was  de  matter  wid 
him,"  said  Tom.  "I  say  I  pick'  him  up 
and  brung  him  home,  dat's  what  I  say, 
and  dyah  he  now."  He  spoke  with  an 
earnestness  which  carried  conviction.  The 
rector  remained  still,  afraid  of  the  twinges 
which  he  knew  the  first  mo\ement  would 
bring. 

"I  declare!"  exclaimed  the  woman  in  a 
low  voice.  "  I  wonder  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  him?" 

"I  doan'  know  what  was  de  matter  wid 
him,"  said  Tom.  "I  jes'  know  I  had  to 
help  him  home  like  he  ax  me  to  do.  I 
know  what  folks  would  'a'  said  was  de 
matter  wid  me  ef  I  had  been  dat  away." 
His  voice  took  on  a  cajoling  accent.  "  You 
ain'  got  a  little  drap  you  could  gi'  me,  is 
you?  I  give  him  de  las'  drap  I  had  to  git 
him  to  come  home.  Dat  wuz  de  limberes' 
leg'  man  I  ever  see  in  my  life." 

The  woman  was  still  expressing  her  as- 
tonishment when  the  rector  sat  up.  His 
attitude  and  his  first  steps  as  he  got  to  his 
feet  might  have  appeared  to  give  some 
color  to  Tom's  explanation  of  his  presence, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  all  right  and 
he  soon  straightened  out  the  situation. 
He  gave  Tom  a  homily  on  intemperance, 
with  which  that  pliant  person  volubly 
agreed,  after  which  Tom  was  sent  to  the 
kitchen  to  get  some  breakfast. 

It  was  the  following  summer  and  a  hot 
sultry  afternoon. 

The  rector  stood  at  his  gate  looking  out 
over  the  landscape  before  him  and  medi- 
tating on  the  past.  To  the  right  rose  the 
little  church  embowered  in  maples  and 
elms  where  he  had  tried  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel for  so  many  years;  to  both  right  and 
left  ran  the  rough,  cobbled  street  with  its 
uneven  sidewalks  rising  in  undulations 
where  the  roots  of  the  trees  that  shaded 
them  rose  in  ridges  and  lifted  the  old 
bricks  from  their  places,  and  on  either 


side  ranged  the  old  houses  back  in  their 
yards,  which  gave  the  village  its  chief  dis- 
tinction. 

It  was  late  Sunday  evening  and  every- 
thing was  quiet;  only  the  locusts  in  the 
trees  shrilled  their  insistent,  sawing  note. 
The  street  was  quite  deserted  and  only  the 
summer  haze  hung  o\er  the  roadway.  The 
clergyman  felt  a  wave  of  desperate  loneli- 
ness sweep  over  him.  A  doubt  cast  its 
shadow  over  him  like  a  cloud.  W' hat  had 
he  accomplished?  All  his  life  he  had  given 
to  the  service  of  his  Master  as  he  saw  it; 
but  how  little  fruit  he  had  reaped!  He 
had  worked  faithfully — had  ridden  and 
walked  in  the  cold  and  the  heat,  sometimes 
till  he  had  almost  dropped.  Yet,  that 
Sunday  afternoon  at  his  service  only  a 
half-dozen  people  had  attended.  They 
had  all  gone  home  now  and  the  zeal  that 
had  supported  him  had  worn  off.  One 
thing  came  to  him  at  the  moment  and 
gave  him  pleasure.  It  was  curious  how  it 
came  to  him  that  broiling  afternoon.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  contrast.  It  was  the  mem- 
ory of  his  rescue  of  old  Tom  that  bitter 
winter  night.  From  this  day  the  old  ne- 
gro had  from  time  to  time  called  on  him, 
asserting  a  sort  of  claim  to  his  aid  in  vir- 
tue of  that  night's  experience;  but  if  he 
gave  him  money  the  old  fellow  spent  it  in 
drink,  and  so  he  had  had  to  stop  employ- 
ing him.  And  now  he  had  not  seen  him 
for  some  weeks,  though  he  had  heard  that 
he  had  lately  been  taken  up  on  a  charge  of 
drunkenness.  The  rector's  conscience  re- 
proached him  for  ha\ing  thrown  him  off. 
Perhaps,  had  he  not  done  so,  he  might 
have  saved  him  from  this  last  ignominy. 

At  this  moment,  as  he  gazed  up  the 
street,  a  figure  came  in  sight,  walking  to- 
ward him,  and  the  clergyman  recognized 
old  Thomas  himself.  He  was  walking 
straight  and  rapidly,  and  as  he  drew  near- 
er it  was  CAident  that  he  wanted  to  speak 
to  him.  He  took  off  his  hat  while  at  some 
distance  from  him.  He  was  a  striking- 
looking  figure,  even  in  his  rags,  with  his 
white  beard  and  shining  bald  head,  as  he 
came  up  with  quite  a  military  stride,  his 
old  hat  in  his  hand.  His  shirt  was  clean. 
He  bowed  with  something  approaching  a 
flourish. 

"Good  evenin',  doctor." 

The  old  clergyman  greeted  him  cor- 
dially. 


By  dint  of  pulling  and  tugging  he  finally  got  him  to  sit  up. — Page  205. 


'■  Doctor,  I  hope  I  finds  you  well,  suh?  " 

"Yes,  thank  you,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
you — well,"  said  the  rector  pleasantly. 

"Yes,  suh,  toller'ble  only — jus'  toller- 
'ble,  thankee,  suh!  Doctor,  I  want  to  see 
you  a  minute  about  a  little  matter." 

"Certainly,  Thomas,"  said  the  clergy- 
man, steeling  his  heart  against  the  pro- 
spective request  for  a  little  loan  and  re- 
solving to  substitute  for  it  a  little  lecture. 
Thomas  studied  the  seamed  palm  of  his 
hand  as  if  it  were  a  map,  and  presently 
looked  up. 

"Well,  doctor,  I'se  been  thinking  lately 
about  a  little  matter.  I  wonders  if  I  was 
to  come  up  heah  some  evenin'  and  git  you 
to  let  me  draw  a  bucket  of  water  from  dat 
well  o'  yours,  if  you'd  sprinkle  a  little  of  it 
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over  me  and  offer  one  o'  them  prayers  you 
says — when  you — "  He  slowly  made  a 
shado^\y  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  old  clergyman's  face  sobered  and 
his  eyes  opened  wide. 

"  Do  you  mean — ?  Have  you  ever  been 
baptized?  "  he  asked. 

"No,  suh!  Dat's  what  I'se  aimin'  at. 
I  wants  to  git  you  to  baptize  me — to  gi' 
me  as  much  of  a  baptism  as  you  think  I'd 
be  wuth.  You  knows  me  an'  you  knows 
jes'  what  I  is." 

' '  Why,  yes,  Thomas.  I  think — I  might," 
said  the  rector,  reflecting.  "  But  you  know 
if  I  did  that  I'd  have  to  ask  you  some 
questions  and  you'd  have  to  answer  them 
in  the  sight  of  God." 

"Yes,  suh — dat's  so — dat's  what  I  al- 
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lows  to  do."  He  was  evidently  awaiting 
further  instruction  and  he  was  undoubt- 
edly sincere. 

"  I'd  have  to  ask  you,  Thomas,  if  you'd 
renounce  all  the  pomps  and  glory  of  the 
world.  No — no,  I  would  not  ask  you  about 
the  pomps,"  said  the  rector  as  he  glanced 
at  the  old  fellow's  rags.  "  I  would  not  be 
such  a  fool  as  that.  But  I'd  have  to  ask 
you  if  you'd  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works?" 

"  Yes,  suh,"  said  Thomas.  "  Dat  what 
I  wants  to  do.  I'se  pretty  ole  an'  feeble 
dese  days  an'  I  doan'  know  dat  I'se  ex- 
actly in  a  condition  to  meek  a  enemy  of 
anybody,  but  I  wants  to  do  it  ef  I  jes'  ken 
git  a  little  help,  and  I'se  heard  dat  Gord 
will  help  you  ef  you  ax  him  enough — cf 
you  wrastles  wid  him,  and  dat's  what  I 
aims  to  do." 

"He  will,"  said  the  rector. 

"Yes,  suh!  I  b'lieve  He  will,"  said  the 
old  man  with  deep  sincerity.  "I  cert'n'y 
means  to  wrastle  wid  Him." 

"But  there  is  another  thing,  Thomas," 
said  the  rector  slowly.  "You  know  you 
are  given  to — to — you  know  you  get 
drunk  very  often." 

"Yes,  suh!  yes,  suh!"  said  the  old  man 
sadly.  "Dat's  my  failin' — dat's  my 
weakness,  and  dat's  what  I'se  come  to 
see  you  'bout,  'cause  ef  it  hadn'  been  for 
you,  maybe,  I  wouldn'  be  heah  at  all." 

"Possibly,"  the  rector  nodded  gravely. 

"  Well,  you  see,  suh !  Hit  was  dis  away. 
I  was  a  gent'man,  jes'  like  you  is.  You 
didn'  know  de  cap'n — my  cap'n — de  one 
I  used  to  b'longst  to  and  whose  body- ser- 
vant I  wuz,  but  you  see  he  was  one  o'  de 
young  bloods,  and  de  young  bloods  used 
to  julep  it  considerable — yes,  suh,  dee  cer- 
t'n'y did,"  he  added  with  a  nod  as  if  he 
were  corroborating  a  statement  made  by 
some  one  else,  "  and  I  use'  to  be  wid  'em — 
and  I  got  into  dat  way  myself — an'  pres- 
ently it  got  a  kind  o'  undholt  on  me.  And 
it  gits  away  wid  me.  Dat's  de  trufe.  But 
I'se  been  tryin' — yes,  suh — you  mayn't 
b'lieve  it,  but  I  has  been  trying — and  I 
ain'  been  very  successful  tryin'  it  by  my- 
self. An'  I  been  thinkin'  dat  I'd  try  to 
git  Gord  to  gi'  me  a  little  lif  to'ds  it.  An' 
dat's  de  reason  I  wants  you  to  gi'  me  a 
little  sprinklin',  so's  I  kin  ax  Him  right  an' 
sort  o'  hold  out  to  Him  dat  I  b'longs  to 
Him.    You  mayn't  b'lieve  it,  but  I  ain' 


been  drunk  in  two  weeks — well,  not  ad- 
zactly  two  weeks,  but  hard  on  it,"  he  cor- 
rected with  careful  exactitude.  "  An'  I'se 
had  de  money  too.  Look  heah."  He 
took  a  roUed-up  rag  from  his  pocket  and, 
unwrapping  it  with  great  ceremony,  dis- 
played with  much  pride  a  crumpled  dollar- 
bill. 

The  rector  smiled. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  and  get  your  colored 
preacher  to  baptize  you?"  he  asked. 

"No, suh — not  me,"  said  Thomas.  "I'se 
a  gent'man,  raised  wid  gent 'mens,  and  as 
I  done  lived  wid  'em,  so  I  wants  to  die  wid 
'em.  I  ain'  never  had  no  special  use  for 
water — nerr  for  drinkin',  nerr  for  washin'. 
I  doan'  keer  'bout  dese  colored  folks'  re- 
ligion— too  much  hoUerin'  and  jumpin' 
an'  shoutin' — an'  dat  sort  doan'  keep  you 
from  drinkin'.  I  wants  de  kind  to  help 
me  wid  my  weakness."  He  gave  a  nod  of 
self-approval  and  continued:  "I  always 
voted  wid  de  gent'mens  tell  dese  new 
white  folks  wouldn't  let  de  niggers  vote — 
yes,  suh — I'll  get  you  to  help  me." 

"What  made  you  think  of  this  step?" 

"  Well,  suh,"  said  the  old  fellow, ponder- 
ing a  little, "  hit  was  sort  o'  like  de  win'— hit 
blows  whar  it  listeth,  you  know,  and  hit's 
hard  to  tell  whar  hit  comes  from.  Hit  was 
kind  o'  like  dat.  De  win'  dat  night  in  de 
snow  what  blowed  you  to  whar  I  wuz,  or 
blowed  us  togerr,  whichever  way  'twuz, 
done  de  fust  part.  I  been  gittin'  drunk  so 
much — an'  not  as  often  at  dat  as  I  han- 
kers for  it — an'  de  devU  wuz  too  strong  fo' 
me.  He  beat  me  cle'r  an'  I  got  so  low 
dee  even  put  me  in  de  calaboose — an'  I 
thought  if  I  had  got  dat  away  and  couldn' 
do  no  mo'  for  myself  dan  dat,  I'd  better 
tu'n  to  de  Lord  and  ax  Him  ef  He  wouldn' 
he'p  me.  I  knows  He's  stronger  den  de 
devil  ef  I  ain'." 

"And  you  will  renounce  the  devil  and 
all  the  sinful  desires  of  the  flesh  and  not 
follow  nor  be  led  by  them?"  said  the 
rector. 

"Yes,  suh,  by  Gord's  help  I  will,"  said 
the  old  man  solemnly. 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  the  rector.  "Come 
back  here  at  this  hour  next  Sunday  and 
I'll  baptize  you  if  you  have  kept  sober 
meantime." 

"  Yes,  suh,  I'll  be  heah  by  Gord's  help,"' 
said  Thomas.  "Thank  you,  suh."  He 
took  the  rector's  outstretched  hand  and, 
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turning,  strode  back  up  the  silent  street.  "He  won't  come,"  said  the  captain. 

The  rector,  leaning  on  his  gate,  watched  "I    think    he   will,"    said    the   rector, 

him   till   he   was  out  of  sight  and  then  though  somewhat  doubtfully, 

turned  back  to  his  house,  his  countenance  "  He  is  probably  in  his  favorite  gutter  in 

soft  with  inward  happiness.  the  old  stable  of  Jim  Bottler's  doggery." 


The  rector,  leaning  on  his  gate,  watched  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 


The  following  Sunday  evening  about 
sunset  the  little  church  where  the  rector 
preached  was  open,  and  standing  in  the 
door  was  the  rector  and  his  friend  with 
whom  he  had  played  chess  that  winter 
night  on  which  he  had  rescued  old  Tom 
in  the  snow-storm.  The  captain  was  a 
gentleman  with  a  kindly  face  and,  like  the 
rector,  was  on  the  shady  slope  of  life. 
They  were  looking  up  the  street,  the  rec- 
tor somewhat  anxiously,  the  captain  some- 
what quizzically. 


"I  don't  think  so,"  mused  the  rector, 
a  little  more  doubtfully  than  before. 

At  this  moment  the  subject  of  their 
discussion  appeared  in  the  distance.  He 
walked  perfectly  straight.  He  wore  a  long 
black  coat  of  a  past  generation  and  a 
beaver  hat  much  battered  and  certainly 
older  than  the  coat.  His  white  shirt  was 
to  be  remarked  as  far  off  as  he  was  visi- 
ble. His  trousers  only  were  not  in  key, 
being  the  old  ragged  pair  he  usually  wore. 

He  approached  slowly,  not  hastening  in 
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It  was  a  strange-looking  group,  the  two  gentlemen  with  the  old  negro. — Page  212. 
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the  least,  even  when  he  caught  sight  of  the 
two  gentlemen  awaiting  him.  And  when 
he  came  up  to  them  he  wore  an  expression 
of  deep  solemnity.    He  took  off  his  hat. 

"  Good  evenin',  gent'mens — good  even- 
in',  doctor — good  evenin',  cap'n."  He 
bowed  to  each.  Each  shook  hands  with 
him.    "Good  evening,  Thomas." 

"Well,  Thomas,  we  are  ready  for  you," 
said  the  rector.  "The  cai)tain  here  is  go- 
ing to  stand  as  witness  and  sponsor  for 
you." 

The  old  man  turned  and  bowed  to  the 
captain. 

"I  thank  you,  suh,"  he  said  simply  and 
turned  back  to  the  rector. 

"  Well,  come  in;  we  are  ready  for  you," 
said  the  rector. 

"Yes,  suh,  fact  is,  I  wuz  afeard  I'd  be  a 
little  late;  but  I  didn'  had  a  weddin'  gar- 
ment, an'  I  come  near  axin'  you  to  gi'  me 
a  pyah  o'  yo'  ole  britches  so  I  could  come 
mo'  like  a  gent'man."  He  looked  down 
at  his  ragged  trousers  ruefully. 

"Oh,  the  clothes  make  no  difference; 
it  is  the  heart,"  said  the  rector. 

They  went  in,  the  rector  first,  the  cap- 
tain next,  and  Thomas  following  humbly 
behind. 

They  walked  up  straight  to  the  font  in 
which  the  rector  had  placed  a  little  silver 
bowl  which  had  an  association  for  him, 
going  years  back  to  the  time  when  he  had 
christened  his  own  children,  all  now  grown 
and  gone  or  flown.  Now  he  took  three 
prayer-books  and,  handing  one  to  the  cap- 
tain, found  the  place  in  the  other  two. 
One  of  them  he  handed  to  Thomas  who  in- 
stinctively  had  fallen  into  his  place.  His 
eye  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  silver  bowl 
in  the  font  and  a  gleam  of  satisfaction 
flitted  over  his  face. 

"Take  this,"  said  the  rector,  "but  I  will 
ask  you  the  questions  and  you  will  repeat 
after  me  the  answers." 

Thomas  bowed.    "Yes,  suh." 


The  rector  instantly  began  the  service 
for  the  baptism  of  those  of  riper  years. 

It  was  a  strange-looking  group,  the  two 
gentlemen  with  the  old  negro — not  the 
least  striking-looking  of  the  three — and 
the  ceremony  was  never  more  solemnly 
l)erformed.  Nor  since  the  time  when 
Philip  baptized  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Ethiopian  queen,  Candace,  was  ever  a 
more  impressi\e  looking  negro  brought 
into  the  church. 

When  the  rector  got  to  the  question 
about  renouncing  "all  the  sinful  desires  of 
the  flesh  and  not  following  nor  being  led 
by  them,"  the  new  convert  repeated  the 
answer  and  added  an  interpolation :  "  And 
my  weakness,"  he  said  solemnly,  "I  re- 
nounces dat  too,  an'  by  Gord's  help  I'll 
beat  it." 

When  it  was  all  done,  the  rector  said  a 
few  simple  words  to  his  convert  about 
following  the  precepts  which  he  had  just 
heard,  and  urged  him  to  rely  for  aid  on 
Him  who  alone  could  aid  him. 

"Yes,  suh,  dat's  what  I  aims  to  do," 
said  Thomas,  "and  I  wants  to  tell  you, 
suh,  dat  from  dis  time  I  means  to  tetch 
whiskey  very  gently."  He  gazed  about 
him  with  dignity  and  then  turned  to  his 
friends.  "  We's  all  three  gent'mens  and 
all  Democrats,  and  ef  you  ken,  I'd  like 
you  to  gi'  me  a  pyah  o'  yo'  ole  britches 
so  I  ken  go  to  church  to  hear  you  preach. 
I  thinks  ef  I  could  go  and  set  in  de  gallery 
an'  heah  you  preach  ev'y  Sunday,  it 
would  keep  me  straight  all  the  week." 

"You  shall  have  them,  Thomas,"  said 
the  rector,  "but  you  mustn't  depend  on 
my  preaching  to  keep  you  straight." 

"No,  suh,"  said  Thomas,  "I  knows 
dere's  a  heap  o'  diff'rence  'twixt  preachin' 
an'  practisin'.  I  ain'  never  quite  got  my 
mind  straight  'bout  dat  night  yit." 

"Which  night?"  asked  the  rector. 

"Dat  night  you  axed  me  to  help  you 
home." 


On  a  raised  and  decked  chair,  on  either  side  of  which  stood  an  armed  scout,  here,  with  Quaiitrel  at  liis  feet,  sat 

Garven. — Page  215. 
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By  Hugh  Johnson 
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ARVEN  was  haled  to  head- 
quarters from  the  guerilla 
warfare  in  the  north  to  an- 
swer court-martial  charges 
for  water-curing  Filipinos. 
There  was  considerable 
curiosity  about  him,  for  he  was  fresh  from 
West  Point  and  the  rumors  concerning 
his  atrocities  were  alarming.  He  seemed 
marked  for  destruction. 

He  came,  a  pink-faced  Virginia  boy, 
attended  by  a  villainous-enough  looking 
body-servant  named  Quantrel.  It  was  im- 
possible to  look  into  Garven's  round  blue 
eyes  and  believe  the  tales  of  cold  cruelty 
that  came  so  nonchalantly  from  his  seem- 
ing-innocent and  slightly  drooping  mouth. 
"Water-cure  'em?  'Course  I  did.  I 
don't  believe  in  this  parlor  war,"  he  said 
frankly,  and  proceeded  to  confide  the  hor- 
rific details  of  a  private  inquisition  he  had 
held  that  resulted  in  the  summary  hanging 
of  five  priests. 


Five  Filipino  priests!  The  unctuous  lit- 
tle padres,  unqualified  from  Rome,  were 
often  the  chief  inciters  to  rebellion,  but  to 
ha\'e  laid  hands  on  one  of  them  was  as 
much  as  a  man's  commission  was  worth, 
and  to  have  hanged  /Jte  of  them — well,  we 
simply  counted  Garven  lost. 

It  would  no  doubt  have  shocked  the 
irascible  author  of  "First  Colonial  Fam- 
ilies of  Virginia"  into  an  early  decline  to 
have  heard  his  son  tracing  an  ancestry 
back  to  the  ill-famed  if  redoubtable  Cap- 
tain Kidd,  but  that  is  what  Garven  loved 
to  do,  and  Quantrel  strove  to  bear  him  out. 

"  Dat  boy's  jes'  a  nach'r'l  bohn  pi-rayte 
— he's  use  to  practise  it  when  hewahn't  so 
high,  en  he  ain't  changed  none  sense  ettal." 

The  court  of  inquiry  arrived  from  Ma- 
nila, and  it  behooved  Garven  to  sing  a  low 
song.  But  he  swaggered  about  head- 
quarters, clanking  his  sabre,  his  slouch  hat 
(at  defiance  to  all  uniform  regulations) 
turned  up  at  the  brim  and  pinned  back 
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with  crossed  sabres,  his  sleeves  rolled  up, 
and  his  sword  clanking.  He  had  no  mus- 
tache, but  he  had  formed  a  swash-buck- 
linji;  habit  of  fidgeting  with  his  upper  lip. 
The  court  was  not  pleased. 

It  consisted  of  a  choleric  colonel,  a  dys- 
peptic major,  and  an  anaemic  and  myop- 
ic captain.  Fifty  native  witnesses  were 
brought  down  from  the  north  before  it. 
As  each  took  his  seat,  he  bobbed,  smirked 
and  smiled  at  Garven  with  a  sweet  defer- 
ence that  was  puzzling. 

"He's  got  'em  all  intimidated,"  bawled 
the  colonel. 

"Significant  bit  of  corroborative  evi- 
dence," ])iped  the  captain,  and  the  major 
rubbed  his  pudgy  hands  with  glee,  and 
scowled  at  Garven,  who  sat  with  inflated 
chest  and  frowning  visage,  in  what  he  after- 
ward termed  "sullen  and  defiant  silence." 

The  court  was  unable  to  establish  a  cor- 
pus delicti  for  any  one  of  the  five  hanged 
priests.     It  failed  to  adduce  evidence  of 
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He  had  no  mustache,  but  he  had  formed  a  habit 
of  fidgeting  with  his  upper  lip. 


He  joyfully  learned  to  lean  in  approved  style 
against  the  lamp-post. — Page  216. 


their  names,  their  habitat,  or  the  fact  of 
their  existence.  During  the  attempt  the 
colonel  of  our  regiment,  after  one  agonized 
glance  from  Garven's  baby  face  to  the  in- 
quisitors' fierce  ones,  emitted  a  strange 
sound  and  hurriedly  left  the  dignity  of 
the  court-room.  There  had  not  been 
disclosed  direct  proof  of  a  single  case  of 
"  water-cure,"  and  at  the  close  of  the  fruit- 
less proceedings  the  choleric  colonel  ad- 
dressed Garven. 

"Young  man — you're  clever.  You  have 
managed  to  conceal  evidence  of  your  atroc- 
ities. But  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  make 
it  my  business  to  see  that  sooner  or  later 
these  black  crimes  against  the  laws  of  war 
are  brought  home  to  you.  Every  circum- 
stance characterizes  your  methods  as  those 
of  a  cruel  and  remorseless  robber-baron  of 
the  Dark  Ages.  I  advise  you  to  change 
your  ways." 

After  that  Freddie  had  his  arms  tat- 
tooed. 

The  choleric  colonel  w^nt  back  to  Ma- 
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niia  threatening  to  give  Garven  "enough 
rope  to  hang  himself,''  so  we  understood 
the  order  that  came  at  once  sending  the 
boy  to  an  outlandish  outpost  in  Samar,  in 
command  of  forty  fierce  little  Macabehe 
scouts.  His  authority  would  be  almost  ab- 
solute, and  his  duty  lay  in  coping  with  the 
deviltries  of  the  puhijane  fanatics  in  an 
atrocious  station  where  he  would  not  see 
a  white  man  for  weeks  on  end.  We  pitied 
the  boy,  but  he  swaggered  out  at  the  head 
of  his  \ery  irregular  infantry  to  all  appear- 
ances as  pleased  as  Punch.  Some  one 
asked  him  his  intended  course  and  his  an- 
swer showed  no  change  of  heart. 

"Loot,"  he  whispered;  "I'll  make  one 
end  of  that  island  a  howling  wilderness, 
and  I'll  leave  it  with  my  pockets  filled. 
You'll  see.  Those  little  devils  will  come 
to  cross  themselves  when  they  mention  my 
name." 


II 


Wp:  wondered  what  his  administration 
would  be,  and  first  rumors  were  far  from 
reassuring.  The  steamer  left  him,  his 
Macabebes,  and  a  pile  of  stores  on  a  slimy 
sand-spit,  between  a  sluggish  estuarj'  and 
a  gloomy  sea.  In  a  huddle  of  stilted  grass 
shacks  consisted  the  seat  of  his  kingdom. 
A  range  of  forbidding  mountains  rose 
abruptly  from  the  tidal  plain  a  mile 
in-shore,  and  all  between  was  rank  jun- 
gle. Some  naked  nati\es  left  their  grass 
nets  and  eyed  proceedings  suspiciously 
from  the  beach — then  scurried  into  the 
jungle. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  shot  sounded 
from  the  brush.  Garven  dashed  toward 
the  smoke  and  emerged  dragging  behind 
him  a  weazened-up  old  man  and  a  Tower 
musket  of  uncertain  date,  the  shock  of 
whose  discharge  had  prevented  the  firer's 
escape  by  knocking  him  o^'er.  That  night 
the  natives  skulked  back  to  the  village  and 
at  dawn  Garven  surrounded  it.  At  ten  he 
held  an  enforced  mass-meeting. 

On  a  raised  and  decked  chair,  on  either 
side  of  which — like  halberdiers — stood  an 
armed  scout,  here,  with  Quantrel  at  his 
feet,  sat  Garven.  He  had  taken  liberties 
with  his  uniform.  He  wore  a  red  silk  sash 
and  a  crimson  head-kerchief.  The  prison- 
er was  haled  before  him  and  interrogated 
through  an  interpreter. 
Vol.  LI  v.— 21 


Hilario  Ignacio  San  Quentin  y  Huen 
Viaje  wore  no  clothing  worth  mentioning, 
but  as  i)ast  presidcnte  and  father  of  the 
incunibent  he  was  a  citizen  of  importance. 
He  had  fired  from  the  clearest  of  motives, 
fear  and  resentment  of  an  invasion  that  he 
did  not  understand.  Garven  ordered  him 
to  dig  his  gra\e  and  himself  told  off  a  firing- 
squad.  This  was  too  much  for  the  on- 
lookers, who  stood  by  with  bulging  eyes. 
The  son  approached  on  bended  knees  and 
the  whole  populace  extended  supplicating 
hands.  Garven  sat  enveloped  in  silent 
majesty.  All  this  was  entrancing  beyond 
the  brightest  dreams  of  his  fancy.  Wild 
horses  could  not  have  dragged  from  him 
the  word  to  fire  at  this  defenceless  old 
man,  but  he  revelled  in  the  imagined  ruth- 
less cruelty  of  doing  it.  At  last  he  turned 
to  Quantrel  and  said  as  slowly  as  solemn- 
ly: 

"  Remand  the  prisoner  to  custody,  pend- 
ing my  decision." 

The  nati\es  were  little  more  than  chil- 
dren, if  savage  children,  and  the  daily 
levees  were  no  longer  enforced;  their  gro- 
tesque formality  only  awed  and  pleased 
the  people.  Garven  disj>ensed  justice  and 
all  the  intricate  features  of  administration 
before  the  eyes  of  men.  He  was  the  state 
and  he  was  infinitely  more,  for  he  w^as 
called  upon  to  settle  women's  disputes  and 
the  quarrels  of  children.  It  was  by  no 
means  mummery.  These  people  had  been 
trained  to  an  administration  of  bribes  and 
graft,  and  weeks  passed  before  they  began 
to  comprehend  what  Garven 's  court  of 
clean,  human  sympathy  and  justice  meant. 
Power  of  life  and  death  and  more  were  his. 

A  woman  tried  to  buy  out  of  limbo  her 
renegade  husband — first  with  the  gift  of  a 
pony,  then  with  pearls,  and  finally  at  the 
morning  levee,  she  placed  on  Garven's 
hand  the  hand  of  her  own  daughter,  a 
comely,  slender  girl  at  whom  Quantrel 
leered  and  the  crowd  grinned.  They  did 
not  understand  Garven's  anger,  his  swift 
blow  in  the  face  of  Quantrel,  nor  his  long 
harangue  to  them,  but  they  did  know  that 
their  young  comandante  exacted  no  trib- 
ute and  they  said  that  his  justice  moved 
in  straight  lines. 

His  task  was  a  man's  task,  and  he  brought 
to  it  the  clean  ability  of  a  good  man.  His 
life  was  marked  by  a  sa\age  loneliness  that 
hurt  with  a  slow  and  dreadful  ache,  and 
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yet  he  was  like  a  whimsical,  humorous  boy 
with  a  box  of  lead  soldiers. 

Among  his  people  there  was  a  squat 
little  man  with  shoulders  of  enormous 
breadth  and  a  bull  neck  of  strength,  whose 
flat  nose  turned  up  at  the  end  with  a  sug- 
gestive quirk.  In  the  church  had  been 
found  an  old  Dutch  helmet  and  this,  minus 
a  visor,  looked  like  a  policeman's  hat. 
Quantrel  cut  a  star  of  heroic  size  from  a 
kerosene  can  and  Garven  whittled  a  club 
and  embellished  it  with  a  cord.  A  blue 
soldier's  coat  completed  the  outfit.  Quan- 
trel called  Miguel  Calumpit  and  invested 
him.  He,  dumb  with  fear  and  wonder- 
ment, was  caused  to  kneel.  Garven  tapped 
him  sharply  on  the  shoulder  with  the  club. 

"I  dub  you  Pat  Casey.  Rise,  Pat 
Casey,  copper  of  Ulut  Tubig  and  protec- 
tor of  the  poor." 

The  copper  of  Ulut  was  as  Adam  from 
hips  to  big  prehensile  toes — above,  he  was 
resplendent.  He  joyfully  learned  to  strut 
pompously,  to  twirl  his  club,  and  to  lean 
in  approved  style  against  the  lamp-post 
that  Garven  had  set  up  for  that  purpose. 

There  was  also  the  skipper  and  the 
barge  of  state.  The  barge  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  fact  that  Velasquez,  the 
only  other  town  in  Garven's  district,  was 
situated  three  miles  up  the  estuary  and  ac- 
cessible only  by  water.  Garven  visited  it 
daily  and  often  spent  the  night.  The 
barge  was  almost  as  big  as  a  canal-boat. 
A  canopy  of  native  cloth  enclosed  a  cush- 
ioned couch  at  the  stern,  and  tapestry  of 
the  same  gaudy  material  festooned  the 
bulwarks  and  trailed  into  the  water. 

The  skipper's  equipment  was  a  yacht- 
ing cap,  glassless  spectacles — and  not  a 
stitch  else.  It  was  his  duty  to  stand  on  a 
raised  poop,  scan  the  horizon  through  two 
beer-bottles  lashed  together,  and  deliver 
himself  of  such  nautical  phrases  as  Gar- 
ven could  remember  and  the  skipper  learn 
(without  the  faintest  sense  of  their  mean- 
ing, but  in  the  gravest  conception  of  their 
and  his  importance),  such  as:  "Land  ho! 
on  the  stabbord  bow,"  and  "Port  the 
helm,  ye  dirty  lubbers,"  and  "Thar  she 
blows  and  spumes  and  sputters." 

Simeon  San  Quentin,  whose  name, 
through  Quantrel's  pronunciation,  had 
been  shortened  to  Old  Canteen,  remained 
the  state  prisoner,  though  he  spent  the 
majority  of  his  time  squatted  some  place 


near  Garven's  chair,  watching  the  boy  in 
a  sort  of  puzzled,  paternal,  and  admiring 
silence. 

Quantrel,  probably  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  always  affected  to  believe  implicitly 
in  the  genuineness  of  his  master's  blood- 
thirstiness,  and  he  used  to  urge  the  execu- 
tion of  the  suspended  sentence. 

"Well,  Marse  Fred,"  came  to  be  his 
morning  greeting,  "gwine  shoot  01'  Can- 
teen to-day,  suh?" 

In  this  state  of  affairs  it  happened,  at  a 
particularly  Garvenesque  moment,  that 
the  boy  did  actually  play  a  game  of  Dou- 
ble Pedro  with  his  servant  for  the  life  cf 
Old  Canteen. 

Ill 

The  board  of  inquiry  had  not  lost  sight 
of  Garven,  and  no  such  sleazy  account 
as  this  of  his  government  of  Ulut  Tubig 
reached  Manila.  According  to  their  in- 
formation, the  man  was  a  maniac  obsessed 
with  the  most  sinister  hallucinations: 

He  caused  the  natives  to  demean  them- 
selves before  him  with  genuflections. 

He  humiliated  and  outraged  them  by 
forcing  them  to  wear  outlandish  costumes 
in  gratification  of  his  paranoiac  fancies. 

He  sold  pardons  at  the  price  of  the 
daughters  of  men  whom  he  had  impris- 
oned without  cause. 

He  had  executed  numbers  of  the  leading 
citizens  before  open  graves  which  he  had 
forced  them  to  dig. 

He  was  aided,  abetted,  and  counselled 
by  a  vicious  negro  with  whom  he  each 
day  played  at  cards  for  the  life  of  some 
victim  whom  he  had  marked  for  destruc- 
tion. 

He  had  kept  the  headman  of  the  town, 
one  Simeon  San  Quentin,  in  prison  for 
weeks  to  whet  a  self-denied  appetite  for 
blood  that  he  was  soon  to  gratify. 

He  revelled  in  his  atrocities  and  styled 
himself  Ali  Baba,  and  his  men  the  Forty 
Thieves,  and  he  had  looted,  burned,  and 
murdered  until  the  region  of  Ulut  Tubig 
was  a  fire-blackened  and  blood-stained 
wilderness. 

This  was  all  told  with  such  circumstance 
of  verity,  such  corroboration  in  apparent 
fact,  that  Garven's  name  was  bruited 
about  Manila  in  hush-voiced  awe.  The 
court  made  preparation  to  visit  Ulut  Tu- 
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big.  The  choleric  colonel  roared  about 
the  club  like  a  lion,  the  dyspeptic  major 
preserved  a  scowlina;  and  saturnine  si- 
lence, and  the  myopic  captain  rubbed  his 
thin  hands  in  glee.  The  three  embarked, 
but  they  were  joined  at  the  last  moment 
by  our  own  colonel,  who  insisted  on  being 
in  at  what  he  termed  the  death.  He  was 
non-committal,  but  not  greatly  perturbed 
by  what  he  had  heard. 

Down  in  Ulut  Tubig  the  dull  routine  of 
daily  sameness  showed  unmistakable  signs 
of  breaking.  The  town  itself,  ever  som- 
nolent on  its  sand-spit,  did  not  awaken, 
but  the  people  at  \>lasquez  were  beset 
with  fears.  Papa  Pablo  had  appeared  in 
the  near  hills,  and  the  red  cross  of  the 
Pulajanes  had  been  seen  on  more  than  one 
occasion  at  dusk  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village.  Papa  Pablo  worked  in  the  dark 
— very  few  people  had  ever  seen  him,  yet 
his  followers  took  no  discount  in  ferocity 
from  the  mad  Mahommedans  of  Moro- 
land.  Already  two  comj^anies  of  Ameri- 
cans had  been  massacred  in  the  interior, 
and  Garven's  people  at  Velasquez  were 
afraid  to  tell  him  of  their  fears.  Finally 
Quentin  came  to  him  with  alarming  news. 
Papa  Pablo  himself  was  to  be  in  Velas- 
quez on  the  second  morning  following. 

A  plan  evolved  in  Garven's  mind  and 
caused  his  heart  to  beat  high  with  hope. 
He  would  go  to  Velasquez  on  the  morrow 
with  his  usual  patrol,  eight  Macabebes, 
Quantrel,  and,  in  addition,  Quentin.  He 
would  remain  overnight  as  he  often  did. 
In  the  morning  he  would  go  for  a  stroll 
with  Quentin,  who  would  indicate  the 
house.  At  a  signal,  that  house  would  be 
rushed  and  the  island  rid  at  one  stroke  of 
its  great  disturbing  element. 

The  scheme  seemed  feasible  and  easy  of 
execution.  It  worked  at  the  beginning 
with  but  one  hitch.  An  hour  after  the 
barge  of  state  arrived  in  Velasquez,  a  na- 
tive of  Garven's  household  paddled  madly 
up  to  the  bamboo  dock  in  a  sampan. 

"Dere  hev  ar-r-ive,"  he  reported  excit- 
edly; "one  gr-reat  beeg  offishee-a/ — with 
ee-gul  on  da  shouldaire — who  bellow  all 
samebool  carabou — he  plainty  dam  mad, 
I  theenk — one  sour  fat  man — weeth  leaf 
on  shouldaire — one  capitan  wheech  wear 
theeck  glass  on  da  nose — one  small  dar-rk 
man — also  weeth  ec-gul.  He  say  leetul 
but  laff  mooch — without  noise  and  mooch 


shake  da  stoomach.  He  say:  'Geev  com- 
pliment to  'teniente  of  co\-o-nel!'  He 
say:  'Send  barge  of  staeet  for  party!'" 

Garven  had  a  ver\'  clear  idea  of  what 
had  happened.  He  had  no  desire  to  see 
his  plan  frustrated,  but  second  thought 
told  him  that  the  arrival  of  four  unarmed 
officers  would  scarcely  deter  Papa  Pablo 
and  might  serve  to  whet  his  curiosity. 
The  barge  of  state  got  under  way  with  the 
skipper,  unusually  vociferous  and  excited 
by  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  at  her 
helm.  Garven  hurried  into  the  village  to 
try  to  obtain  accommodation  for  so  many 
unexpected  guests. 

The  court  had  been  met  not  without 
ceremony,  in  spite  of  Garven's  absence, 
for  the  copper  of  Ulut  and  protector  of  the 
poor  had  been  on  hand,  swelling  with  im- 
portance and  wreathed  in  smiles,  to  greet 
it.  He  had  been  promoted  a  few  days  be- 
fore. Sergeant's  chevrons,  upsidedown, 
adorned  his  sleeves,  and  sergeant's  stripes, 
generously  wide,  were  permanently  paint- 
ed on  his  bare  legs.  He  twirled  his  club 
in  a  drum-major's  salute.  He  had  ac- 
quired no  little  English  of  a  double-ac- 
cented variety. 

''Da  leftenant  weel  be  sorry  to  mees 
yez,"  he  said.  "He's  off  to  Velasquez  on 
a  matther  av  eemportance.'' 

"Your  name?  "  bawled  the  colonel  of 
the  court. 

"Pat  Casey,  yer  Honor,''  said  the  cop- 
per, like  a  child  answering  catechism. 

The  major  made  a  note.  The  captain 
shook  his  head  sadly. 

"All  true,"  he  squeaked,  "every  word 
of  it — outrageous — atrocious '' 

Our  colonel  only  kept  his  mouth  hidden 
and  his  face  turned.  Then  the  barge  ar- 
rived and  mouth-hiding  and  face-turning 
were  of  no  avail.  The  skipper,  innocent 
of  clothing,  save  his  cap,  grave  and  de- 
liberate as  a  British  justice,  and  puffed 
with  self-importance,  warped  his  vessel  in 
Avith  a  flow  of  sea-English  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  New  Bedford  whaler,  and 
then  piped  the  party  overside.  Our  colonel 
made  the  sounds  of  a  frightened  guinea- 
fowl,  but  the  other  colonel  seemed  to  take 
it  all  as  a  personal  affront.  He  paced  the 
barge  of  state  like  a  caged  tiger,  mum- 
bling, puffing,  growling,  and  champing  his 
jaws.  When  our  colonel  had  recovered 
poise,  he  ventured  one  timid  suggestion : 
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"All  I  ask  is,  Fenner,  don't  mutilate  the 
boy,  and  this,  in  the  name  of  his  a^cd  and 
loving  mother." 

Fenner  only  snorted. 

Quantrel,  not  Garven,  met  them  at 
Velasquez. 

"Where's  the  lieutenant?"  bawled  the 
colonel.    "Where's  Lieutenant  Gar\en?" 

Quantrel's  eyes  bulged  from  his  head. 
He  had  never  seen  such  wrath. 

"Yassuh — yassuh  —  he's  jes  uptown, 
sah.  He  didn't  hahdly  expect  so  many 
gemmuns  on  such  shoht  notice,  sah. 
Yessuh — yessuh — he's  seekin'  lodgin'  fo' 
de  night.  He  tol'  me  to  conduc'  de  gem- 
muns to  deyr  quatahs." 

Nothing  was  e\'er  more  punctual  to 
schedule  than  the  arrival  of  Fenner's 
court  of  inquiry  in  the  heart  of  Velasquez, 
and  the  well-planned  Pulajane  attack  on 
the  Americans. 

Scantly  clad  brown  men,  their  faces 
aflame  with  unearthly  passions,  seemed 
to  teem  by  tens  and  twenties  like  demons 
from  the  earth.  In  the  minds  of  the  little 
garrison,  that  first  alarmed  moment  will 
forever  remain  as  a  fragmentary  picture  of 
a  rabble  of  onrushing  savages,  with  paint- 
ed faces  and  crimson-crossed  shirts,  bran- 
dishing aloft  the  brightly  flashing  blades 
of  every  w'icked  form  of  knife  known  to 
armament.  Behind themsmokeandflame 
leaped  from  a  dozen  flimsy  buildings,  and 
the  air  was  instantly  filled  with  the  roar  of 
a  small  lantaka  that  had  been  mounted 
in  a  blind  window. 

Garvens  men  had  had  about  thirty 
seconds"  warning  and  the  rush  did  not  take 
them  with  quite  that  surprise  that  would 
have  been  their  doom.  They  fell  slowl}' 
back,  firing  their  Krag  carbines  as  rapidly 
as  the  nickelled  bolts  would  work,  and 
Gar\'en  himself,  drawn  sabre  in  one  hand, 
hea\y  service  Colt  in  the  other,  rushed 
forward  to  their  help.  The  Pulajanes  had 
hardly  expected  this  and  for  an  instant 
the  stinging  fire  halted  them. 

But  a  cadaverous  figure  in  a  long  white 
robe  was  lifted  by  shoulders  clear  above 
their  heads.  A  crimson  cross  adorned  the 
robe  from  neck  to  hem,  and  in  one  long 
and  withered  arm  was  held  aloft  a  black 
crucifix.  The  figure — it  scarcely  seemed 
human — spoke  three  words  in  an  hyster- 
ical scream.  The  mob  for  a  moment 
paused  to  cast  awed  eyes  upward  to  the 


sinister  labarum  above  them,  and  rushed 
fonvard  again  screaming. 

The  frightened  court  and  our  own  thor- 
oughly solicitous  colonel  closed  in  in  a  lit- 
tle group  behind  Garven,  who  in  this 
frantic  crisis  showed  himself  a  cool  and 
able  soldier. 

He  knew  that  in  the  closed  streets  of  the 
\illage,  with  such  a  meagre  fire  as  his  some 
rush  was  certain  to  reach  home,  and  the 
comjiany  was  sure  of  destruction,  and  he 
was  hastening  their  backward  steps  to  the 
open  road  and  the  shore.  The  yapping 
crowd  was  ever  just  before  them  like  a 
running  fire,  and,  like  jets  from  such  a 
fire,  frenzied  units  rushed  out ;  their  bolos 
clashed  on  the  carbine  barrels  and  their 
dying  hands  bore  down  the  guns,  making 
gaps  in  the  brave  little  line. 

At  last  Garven  gained  the  open,  and  not 
a  \aliant  one  of  his  little  men  but  bore 
the  slashed  and  crimson  mark  of  heroism. 
They  deployed  slightly  and  their  concen- 
trated fire  stopped  the  rabble  just  where 
the  street  debouched.  Close  behind,  lay 
the  barge  and  safety.  The  Pulajanes,  un- 
able to  face  fire  in  the  open,  took  to  the 
houses,  and  aside  from  some  futile  arrows 
falling  short,  the  danger  was  over. 

The  blood  from  a  scalp  wound  squarely 
down  the  part  of  his  hair,  streaked  Gar- 
\en's  face  as  he  stood  tallying  the  number 
of  his  little  command.  He  was  panting 
and  excited,  but  suddenly  he  turned  upon 
Quantrel,  who  was  already  almost  para- 
lyzed with  fright. 

"Where's  Old  Canteen?  "  Garven  asked 
accusingly.  "Didn't  I  tell  you  to  care  for 
him?" 

Quantrel  fell  to  his  knees. 

"Oh  no,  Marse  Freddie — oh  no,  Marse 
Freddie — oh  no " 

Garven  grasped  his  shoulder  and  shook 
him  fiercely. 

"Where  is  he?" 

Quantrel  could  only  blubber  and  plead. 

"Stop  that  damned  yammering  or  I'll 
blow  your  head  ofT.    Where  is  he?  " 

Garven  was  a  sight  to  inspire  fright  and 
he  inspired  it. 

"Oh,  Marse  Freddie — dem  Pollyjannies 
done  clop  'im  ober  de  head  wid  a  cheese- 
knife,  an'  I  lef  him  in  de  cabin." 

"Cabin?  —  what  cabin?  You're  ly- 
ing." 

"Oh  no,  Marse  Freddie,  dey  didn't  clop 
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'im  ober  de  head,  hut  he  hid  an'  I  run  olT  astonishment  that  his  words  could  not  ex- 

an'  Icf  him  derc."  press. 

"What  cabin?    I  asked  what  cabin?"  "You're  at  perfect  hberty  to  accom- 

"De  fuhstest  one,  Marse  Freddie,  wha'  pany  us,  sir — or  you  may  remain  here,  as 

you  eat."  you  choose." 

Garven  did  not  hesitate.    He  spoke  a  "You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  ex- 
word  to  his  sergeant  and  the  patrol  started  ploded  the  colonel,  with  a  little  of  his  re- 
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It  was  his  duty  to  scan  the  horizon  through  two  beer-bottles  lashed 
together. — Page  216. 


unhesitatingly  forward.  Colonel  Fenner 
interfered. 

"Young  man,  you're  not  going  back 
into  that  hole — you  can't." 

"I  brought  a  prisoner  here,  sir,"  said 
Garven  shortly,  "a  helpless  old  man  that 
these  people  have  reason  to  hate.  I  have 
no  intention  of  leaving  him." 

"But  you  propose  leaving  us  here — • 
unprotected?" 

The  colonel's  voice  showed  a  frightened 


turning  bluster.  "The  idea  is  preposterous 
— abandoning  three  field-officers  of  the 
American  army  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  a 
common  tao.    I  order  you  to  embark." 

"  I  must  refuse  to  recognize  your  author- 
ity, sir,  until  you  produce  it.  This  is  my 
station  and  I  command  it.  Quentin  is  one 
of  my  people  and  I  am  going — unless  "^ — 
he  turned  to  our  colonel  mth  deference — 
"my  colonel  wishes  otherwise.  There's 
very  little  danger  to  you,  Colonel  Fenner." 


A  cadaverous  figure  was  lifted  clear  above  their  heads.      In  one  long  and  withered 
arm  was  held  aloft  a  black  crucifix.  —  Page  218. 


Fenner  stormed  at  our  colonel. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  this  insubor- 
dinate young  man,  Fredericks?" 

"Well,"  said  our  colonel  evenly,  "he's 
right^t's  his  discretion." 

Without  waiting  for  more,  Garven,  at 
the  head  of  his  small  patrol,  plunged  back 
into  what  was  now  the  crackling  flames  of 
all  that  was  left  of  the  barrio  of  Velasquez. 

It  was  a  move  totally  unexpected  by  the 
Pulajanes.  He  entered  by  a  street  par- 
allel to  that  by  which  he  had  emerged,  and 
the  fire  had  driven  them  toward  another 
flank  and  scattered  them. 


He  did  not  meet  resistance  until  he  had 
found  the  half-conscious  Quentin  and  be- 
gun a  retreat,  and  then  he  encountered 
a  naked-chested  little  fanatic  who  rushed 
upon  him  with  a  four-foot  kampilan. 
Garven  had  only  his  sabre  then,  and  after 
six  deadly  parries  and  cuts,  one  of  which 
resulted  in  a  wound  in  his  own  shoulder, 
Garven  stretched  the  man  upon  the 
ground.  He  would  not  ha\'e  sold  the 
experience  of  that  breast-to-breast  sword- 
play  for  all  the  gems  of  Ophir. 

But  there  is  no  discounting  Garven's 
act  in  going  back  into  burning  Velasquez 
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to  the  rescue  of  Simeon  San  Quentin. 
Unnecessary  from  any  but  the  most  al- 
truistic conception  of  duty,  made  in  the 
face  of  what  was  in  fact  the  most  deadly 
danger,  and  against  the  advice  and  even 
unauthorized  command  of  his  superiors, 
it  was  a  medal-of-honor  act,  pure,  un- 
questioned, and  simple,  and  that  is  the 
way  it  is  gazetted  at  this  hour  in  every 
copy  of  the  A  rmy  Register.  But  there  was 
still  more  unlooked-for  evidence  to  appear 
before  Colonel  Fenner's  court. 

The  rumor  fled  ahead  to  Ulut  that  Gar- 
ven  had  been  killed.  It  flashed  to  every 
stilted  hut  in  a  space  of  minutes,  and  it 
dropped  on  the  excited  little  community 
like  a  j-iall.  The  entire  population  filtered 
through  the  streets  to  the  water-front,  and 
there,  from  a  pile-head,  the  son  of  Quentin 
detailed  to  the  crowd  the  doleful  news  in  a 
tearful  little  speech.  In  the  outskirts  a 
Malay  woman  raised  her  voice  in  the  weird 
native  death-wail,  and  at  once  other  wom- 
en joined  it.  It  was  this  sound  that  was 
the  first  to  reach  the  barge  of  state  as  it 
rounded  the  elbow  of  Ulut  Tubig,  and  it 
was  this  assemblage  that  crowded  close  to 
the  rail  as  the  skipper  waq^ed  in  the  gaudy 
craft. 

The  officers  came  from  the  shelter  of 
the  canopy  and  disembarked,  seniors  first, 


which  brought  the  choleric  colonel  into 
sight — then  Garven's  colonel,  the  major, 
and  the  captain. 

The  people  waited  with  bated  breath. 
Then  there  arose  and  stood  on  the  rail 
a  sight  that  they  thought  belied  their 
eyes. 

Garven's  forehead  was  bound  by  a  rak- 
ish bandage,  bloody  enough  for  even  him. 
The  left  shoulder  of  his  loose  white  shirt 
was  seamed  with  an  ensanguined  slash. 
His  face  was  powder-marked  and  streaked 
with  red. 

The  hush  still  lasted  for  a  breathless 
second,  and  then  all  Ulut  Tubig  rent  the 
air  with  one  ripping,  howling  i)a;an  of  re- 
joicing, which  no  doubt  sickened  Garven 
to  the  heart. 

It  is  given  to  few  officers  to  realize  so 
quickly  upon  the  reason  for  their  straps, 
to  fewer  still  to  gain  the  coveted  bit  of 
bronze  that  adorns  the  breasts  of  only  the 
bravest.  But  neither  of  these  thoughts 
gave  place  in  Gar\'en's  mind  to  the  tin- 
gling delight  of  his  colonel's  words  and  his 
colonel's  twinkling  eyes  as  he  pressed  the 
boy's  hands  with  fervor: 

"By  Gad,  Garven,  do  you  know  what 
you  look  like?  Well,  you  look  just  like  a 
damned  pirate." 

And  at  last  he  did. 


THE    RIVER 

By    Sara   Teasdale 

I  CAME  from  the  sunny  valleys 
And  sought  for  the  open  sea, 

For  I  thought  in  its  gray  expanses 
My  peace  would  come  to  me. 

I  came  at  last  to  the  ocean 
And  found  it  wild  and  black. 

And  I  cried  to  the  windless  valleys, 
"Be  kind  and  take  me  back!" 


But  the  thirsty  tide  ran  inland, 
And  the  salt  waves  drank  of  me, 

And  I  who  was  fresh  as  the  rainfall 
Am  bitter  as  the  sea. 
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HE  pine-trees  of  the  wood 

§^^1  joined  their  branches  into 
|1^'  3.  dome  of  intricate  groin- 
^i«4^  ings  over  the  floor  of  ferns 
■N>^j  where  the  children  sat, 
%fir4  sunk  to  the  neck  in  a  foam 

■^ '^'^  01  tender  green.     Ihe 

sunbeams  that  slanted  in  made  shivering 
patches  of  gold  about  them.  Joyce,  the 
elder  of  the  pair,  was  trying  to  explain 
why  she  had  wished  to  come  here  from 
the  glooms  of  the  lesser  wood  beyond. 

"I  wasn't  'zactly  frightened,"  she  said. 
"I  knew  there  wasn't  any  lions  or  rob- 
bers, or  anything  like  that.     But " 

"Tramps?"  suggested  Joan. 
"  No !  You  know  I  don't  mind  tramps, 
Joan.  But  as  we  was  going  along  under 
all  those  dark  bushes  where  it  was  so 
quiet,  I  kept  feeling  as  if  there  was — 
something — behind  me.  I  looked  round 
and  there  wasn't  anything,  but — well,  it 
felt  as  if  there  was." 

Joyce's  small  face  was  knit  and  intent 
with  the  efi'ort  to  convey  her  meaning. 


LADIES 

By  Perceval  Gibbon 

Illustrations  hv  Florence  E.  Storer 


She  was  a  slim  erect  child,  as  near  seven 
years  of  age  as  makes  no  matter,  with 
eyes  that  were  going  to  be  gray,  but  had 
not  yet  ceased  tobeblue.  Joan,  who  was  a 
bare  five,  a  mere  huge  baby,  was  trying  to 
root  up  a  fern  that  grew  between  her  feet. 

"I  know,"  she  said,  tugging  mightily. 
The  fern  gave  suddenly,  and  Joan  fell 
over  on  her  back,  with  her  stout  legs  stick- 
ing up  stiffly.  In  this  posture  she  con- 
tinued the  conversation  undisturbed.  "  I 
know,  Joy.     It  was  wood-ladies!" 

"  Wood-ladies ! "  Joyce  frowned  in  faint 
perplexity  as  Joan  rolled  right  side  up 
again.  Wood-ladies  were  dim  inhabitants 
of  the  woods,  beings  of  the  order  of  fairies 
and  angels  and  even  vaguer,  for  there 
was  nothing  about  them  in  the  story- 
books. Joyce,  who  felt  that  she  was  get- 
ting on  in  years,  was  willing  to  be  scepti- 
cal about  them,  but  could  not  always 
manage  it.  In  the  nursery,  with  the  hard 
clean  Unoleum  underfoot  and  the  barred 
window  looking  out  on  the  lawn  and  the 
road,  it  was  easy ;  she  occasionally  shocked 
Joan,  and  sometimes  herself,  by  the  li- 
cense of  her  speech  on  such  matters;  but  it 
was  a  different  affair  when  one  came  to 
the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and 
passed  as  through  a  dream  portal  from 
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the  sunshine  and  frank  sky  to  the  cathe- 
dral shadows  and  great  whispering  aisles 
of  the  wood.  There  the  dimness  was  like 
the  shadow  of  a  presence;  as  babies  they 
had  been  aware  of  it,  and  answered  their 
own  questions  by  inventing  wood-ladies 
to  float  among  the  trunks  and  people  the 
still  green  chambers.  Now,  neither  of 
them  could  remember  how  they  had  first 
learned  of  wood-ladies. 

"Wood-ladies,"  repeated  Joyce,  and 
turned  with  a  little  shiver  to  look  across 
the  ferns  to  where  the  pines  ended  and 
the  lesser  wood,  dense  with  undergrowth, 
broke  at  their  edge  like  a  wave  on  a  steep 
beach.  It  was  there,  in  a  tunnel  of  a  path 
that  writhed  beneath  overarching  bushes, 
that  she  had  been  troubled  with  the  sense 
of  unseen  companions.  Joan,  her  fat  hands 
struggling  with  another  fern,  followed  her 
glance. 

"That's  where  they  are,"  she  said  cas- 
ually.    "They  like  being  in  the  dark." 

' '  Joan ! ' '  Joyce  spoke  earnestly.  ' '  Say 
truly — truly,  mind! — do  you  think  there 
is  wood-ladies  at  all?" 

"  'Course  there  is,"  replied  Joan  cheer- 
fully. "Fairies  in  fields  and  angels  in 
heaven  and  dragons  in  caves  and  wood- 
ladies  in  woods." 

"But,"  objected  Joyce,  "nobody  ever 
sees  them." 

Joan  lifted  her  round  baby  face,  plump, 
serene,  bright  with  innocence,  and  gazed 
across  at  the  tangled  trees  beyond  the  ferns. 
She  wore  the  countenance  with  which  she 
was  wont  to  win  games,  and  Joyce  thrilled 
nervously  at  her  'certainty.  Her  eyes, 
which  w'ere  brow-n,*  seemed  to  seek  ex- 
pertly; then  she  nodded. 

"There's  one  now,"  she  said,  and  fell  to 
work  with  her  fern  again. 

Joyce,  crouching  among  the  broad  green 
leaves,  looked  tensely,  dread  and  curi- 
osity— the  child's  avid  curiosity  for  the 
supernatural — alight  in  her  face.  In  the 
wood  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  leaves ; 
the  shadows  and  the  fretted  lights  shifted 
and  swung;  all  was  vague  movement  and 
change.  Was  it  a  bough  that  bent  and 
sprang  back  or  a  flicker  of  draperies,  dim 
and  green,  shrouding  a  tenuous  form  that 
passed  like  a  smoke-wreath?  She  stared 
with  wide  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
for  an  instant  she  saw  the  figure  turn  and 
the  pallor  of  a  face,  with  a  mist  of  hair 


about  it,  sway  toward  her.  There  was  an 
impression  of  eyes,  large  and  tender,  of  an 
infinite  grace  and  fragility,  of  a  coloring 
that  merged  into  the  greens  and  browns 
of  the  wood;  and  as  she  drew  her  breath 
it  was  all  no  more.  The  trees,  the  lights 
and  shades,  the  stir  of  branches  were  as  be- 
fore, but  something  was  gone  from  them. 

"Joan,"  she  cried,  hesitating. 

"Yes,"  said  Joan,  without  looking  up. 
"What?" 

The  sound  of  words  had  broken  a  spell. 
Joyce  was  no  longer  sure  that  she  had 
seen  anything. 

"  I  thought,  just  now,  I  could  see  some- 
thing," she  said.     "  But  I  s'pose  I  didn't." 

"I  did,"  remarked  Joan. 

Joyce  craw'led  through  the  crisp  ferns 
till  she  was  close  to  Joan,  sitting  solid  and 
untroubled  and  busy  upon  the  ground, 
with  broken  stems  and  leaves  all  round 
her. 

"Joan,"  she  begged.  "Be  nice.  You're 
trying  to  frighten  me,  aren't  you?" 

"  I'm  not,"  protested  Joan.  "  I  did  see 
a  wood-lady.  Wood-ladies  doesn't  hurt 
you ;  wood-ladies  are  nice.  You're  a  cow- 
ard, Joyce." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  said  Joyce,  sighing. 
"  But  I  won't  go  into  the  dark  parts  of  the 
wood  any  more." 

"  Coward,"  repeated  Joan  absently,  but 
with  a  certain  relish. 

"  You  wouldn't  like  to  go  there  by  your- 
self," cried  Joyce.  "  If  I  wasn't  wdth  you, 
you'd  be  a  coward  too.  You  know  you 
would." 

She  stopped,  for  Joan  had  sw^ept  her  lap 
free  of  debris  and  was  rising  to  her  feet. 
Joan,  for  all  her  plumpness  and  infantile 
softness,  had  a  certain  deliberate  dignity 
when  she  was  put  upon  her  mettle.  She 
eyed  her  sister  with  a  calm  and  very  gall- 
ing superiority. 

"I'm  going  there  now%"  she  answered; 
"allbymineself." 

"Go,  then,"  retorted  Joyce  angrily. 

Without  a  further  word,  Joan  turned  her 
back  and  began  to  plough  her  way  across 
the  ferns  toward  the  dark  wood.  Joyce, 
watching  her,  saw  her  go,  at  first  with 
wrath,  for  she  had  been  stung,  and  then 
with  compunction.  The  plump  baby  was 
so  small  in  the  brooding  solemnity  of  the 
pines,  thrusting  indefatigably  along,  buried 
to  the  waist  in  ferns.     Her  sleek  brown 
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head  had  a  devoted 
look;  the  whole  of 
her  seemed  to  go 
with  so  sturdy  an  in- 
nocence toward  those 
peopled  and  uncan- 
ny glooms.  Joyce 
rose  to  her  knees  to 
call  her  back. 

"Joan!  "she  cried. 
The  baby  turned. 
"Joan!  Comeback; 
come  back  an'  be 
friends!" 

Joan,  maintaining 
her  offing,  replied 
only  with  a  gesture. 
It  was  a  gesture  they 
had  learned  from 
the  boot-and-knife 
boy,  and  they  had 
once  been  spanked 
for  practising  it  on 


the  piano-tuner.  The  boot-and-knife  boy 
called  it  "cocking  a  snook,"  and  it  con- 
sisted in  raising  a  thuml)  to  one's  nose 
and  spreading  the  fingers  out.  It  was  de- 
fiance and  insult  in  tal)loid  form.  Then 
she  turned  and  j)lodded  on.  The  opaque 
w'all  of  the  wood  was  before  her  and  o\er 
her,  but  she  knew  its  breach.  She  ducked 
her  head  under  a  droop  of  branches, 
squirmed  through,  was  visible  still  for 
some  seconds  as  a  gleam  of  blue  frock, 
and  then  the  ghostly  shadows  received 
her  and  she  was  gone.  The  wood  closed 
behind  her  like  a  lid. 

Joyce,  squatting  in  her  place,  blinked  a 
little  breathlessly  to  shift  from  her  senses 
an  oppression  of  alarm,  and  settled  down 
to  wait  for  her.  At  least  it  was  true  that 
nothing  ever  happened  to  Joan;  even 
when  she  fell  into  a  water-butt  she  suf- 
fered no  damage;  and  the  wood  was  a 
place  to  which  they  came  every  day. 

"Besides,"  she  considered,  enumerating 


It  seemed  to  her  tliat  she  saw  the  figure  turn  and  the  pallor  of  a  face,  with  a  mist  ul  hair  about  it,  sway 

toward  her.  —  Page  224. 
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her  resources  of  comfort;  "besides,  there 
can't  be  such  things  as  wood-ladies  rca/Zy." 

But  Joan  was  a  long  time  gone.  The 
dome  of  pines  took  on  an  uncanny  still- 
ness; the  moving  patches  of  sun  seemed 
furtive  and  unnatural;  the  ferns  swayed 
without  noise.  In  the  midst  of  it,  pa- 
tient and  nervous,  sat  Joyce,  watching 
always  that  spot  in 
the  bushes  where  a 
blue  overall  and  a 
brown  head  had 
disappeared.  The 
undernote  of  alarm 
which  stirred  her 
senses  died  down ;  a 
child  finds  it  hard 
to  spin  out  a  mood ; 
she  simply  sat,  half- 
dreaming  in  the 
peace  of  the  morn- 
ing, half -watching 
the  wood.  Time 
slipped  by  her  and 
presently  there 
came  mother,  smil- 
ing and  seeking 
through  the  trees 
for  her  babies. 

"Isn't  there  a 
clock  inside  you  that 
tells  you  when  it's 
lunch-time?  " 
asked  mother. 
"  You're  ever  so  late. 
Where's  Joan?" 

Joyce  rose  among  the  ferns,  delicate 
and  elfin,  with  a  'shy  perplexity  on  her 
face.  It  was  difficult  to  speak  even  to 
mother  about  wood-ladies  without  a  pre- 
tence of  scepticism. 

"  I  forgot  about  lunch,"  she  said,  taking 
the  slim  cool  hand  which  mother  held  out 
to  her.  "Joan's  in  there."  She  nodded 
at  the  bushes. 

"  Is  she?  "  said  mother,  and  called  aloud 
in  her  singing-voice,  that  was  so  clear  to 
hear  in  the  spaces  of  the  wood.  "Joan! 
Joan!" 

A  cheeky  bird  ansv/ered  with  a  whistle 
and  mother  called  again. 

"  She  said,"  explained  Joyce — "  she  said 
she  saw  a  wood-lady  and  then  she  went  in 
there  to  show  me  she  wasn't  afraid." 

"What's  a  wood-lady,  chick?"  asked 
mother.     ' '  The  rascal ! ' '  she  said,  smiling, 
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It  was  defiance  and 
—  Pa 


when  Joyce  had  explained  as  best  she 
could.  "We'll  have  to  go  and  look  for 
her." 

They  went  hand  in  hand,  and  mother 
showed  herself  clever  in  parting  a  path 
among  the  bushes.  She  managed  so  that 
no  bough  sprang  back  to  strike  Joyce  and 
without  tearing  or  soiling  her  own  soft 

white  dress;  one 
could  guess  that 
w'hen  she  had  been 
a  little  girl  she,  too, 
had  had  a  wood  to 
play  in.  They  cut 
down  by  the  Secret 
Pond,  where  the  old 
rhododendron  s 
were,  and  out  to  the 
edge  of  the  fields; 
and  when  they 
paused  mother 
would  lift  her  head 
and  call  again,  and 
her  voice  rang  in  the 
wood  like  a  bell.  By 
the  pond,  which  w^as 
a  black  water  with 
steep  banks,  she 
paused  and  showed 
a  serious  face;  but 
there  were  no  marks 
of  shoes  on  its  clay 
slopes,  and  she  shook 
her  head  and  went 
on.  But  to  all  the 
calling  there  was  no 
answ'er,  no  distant  cheery  bellow  to  guide 
them  to  Joan. 

"  I  wish  she  wouldn't  play  these  tricks," 
said  mother.     "  I  don't  like  them  a  bit." 
"I  expect  she's  hiding,"  said  Joyce. 
"There    aren't    wood-ladies    really,    are 
there,  mother?" 

"There's  nothing  worse  in  these  woods 
than  a  rather  naughty  baby,"  mother  re- 
plied. "We'll  go  back  by  the  path  and 
call  her  again." 

Joyce  knew  that  the  hand  which  held 
hers  tightened  as  they  went  and  there 
was  still  no  answer  to  mother's  calling. 
She  could  not  have  told  what  it  was  that 
made  her  suddenly  breathless;  the  wood 
about  her  turned  desolate;  an  oppression 
of  distress  and  bewilderment  burdened 
them  both.  "Joan,  Joan ! "  called  mother 
in  her  strong  beautiful  contralto,  swelling 
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the  word  forth  in  powerful  music,  and  when 
she  ceased  the  silence  was  like  a  taunt. 
It  was  not  as  if  Joan  were  there  and  failed 
to  answer;  it  was  as  if  there  were  no  longer 
any  Joan  anywhere.  They  came  at  last  to 
the  space  of  sparse  trees  which  bordered 
their  garden. 

"We  mustn't  be  silly  about  this,"  said 
mother,  speaking  as  much  to  herself  as  to 
Joyce.  "Nothing  can  have  happened  to 
her.    And  you  must  have  lunch,  chick." 

"Without  waiting  for  Joan?"  asked 
Joyce. 

"  Yes.  The  gardener  and  the  boot-boy 
must  look  for  Joan,"  said  mother,  opening 
the  gate. 

The  dining-room  looked  very  secure  and 
home-like,  with  its  big  window  and  its 
cheerful  table  spread  for  lunch.  Joyce's 
place  faced  the  window,  so  that  she  could 
see  the  lawn  and  the  hedge  bounding  the 
kitchen  garden;  and  when  mother  had 
served  her  with  food,  she  was  left  alone  to 
eat  it.  Presently  the  gardener  and  the 
boot-boy  passed  the  window,  each  carry- 
ing a  hedge-stake  and  looking  warlike. 
There  reached  her  a  murmur  of  voices; 
the  gardener  was  mumbling  something 
about  tramps. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  so,"  replied  mother's 
voice. 

Mother  came  in  presently  and  sat  down, 
but  did  not  eat  anything.  Joyce  asked 
her  why. 

"Oh,  I  shall  have  some  lunch  when  Joan 
comes,"  answered  mother.  "  I  sha'n't  be 
hungry  till  then.  Will  you  have  some 
more,  my  pet?" 

When  Joyce  had  finished,  they  went  out 
again  to  the  wood  to  meet  Joan  when  she 
was  brought  back  in  custody.  Mother 
walked  quite  slowly,  looking  all  the  time  as 
if  she  would  like  to  run.  Joyce  held  her 
hand  and  sometimes  glanced  up  at  her 
face,  so  full  of  wonder  and  a  sort  of  resent- 
ful doubt,  as  though  circumstances  were 
pla}-ing  an  unmannerly  trick  on  her.  At 
the  gate  they  came  across  the  boot-boy. 

"I  bin  all  acrost  that  way,"  said  the 
boot-boy,  pointing  with  his  stumpy  black 
forefinger,  "and  then  acrost  that  way,  an' 
Mister  Jenks" — Jenks  was  the  gardener 
— "'e've  gone  about  in  rings,  'e  'ave. 
And  there  ain't  sign  nor  token,  mum — not 
a  sign  there  ain't." 

From  beyond  him  sounded  the  voice  of 


the  gardener,  thrashing  among  the  trees. 
"Miss  Joan!"  he  roared.  "Hi!  Miss 
Jo-anI  You're  a-frightin'  your  ma  prop- 
er.    Where  are  ye,  then?" 

"She  must  be  hiding,"  said  mother. 
"You  must  go  on  looking.  Weaker.  You 
must  go  on  looking  till  you  find  her." 

"Yes,  'm,"  said  Walter.  "If  she's  in 
there,  us'll  find  her,  soon  or  late." 

He  ran  off,  and  presently  his  voice  was 
joined  to  Jenks's,  calling  Joan — calling, 
calling,  and  getting  no  answer. 

^^lother  took  Joyce's  hand  again. 

"  Come,"  she  said.  "  We'll  walk  round 
by  the  path,  and  you  must  tell  me  again 
how  it  all  happened.  Did  you  really  see 
something  when  Joan  told  you  to  look?" 

"I  expect  I  didn't,"  replied  Joyce  dole- 
fully. "  But  Joan's  always  saying  there's 
a  idiry  or  something  in  the  shadows  and  I 
always  think  I  see  them  for  a  moment." 

"It  couldn't  have  been  a  live  woman— 
or  a  man — that  you  saw?" 

"  Oh,  no ! "  Joyce  was  positive  of  that. 
Mother's  hand  tightened  on  hers  under- 
standingly  and  they  went  on  in  silence  till 
they  met  Jenks. 

Jenks  was  an  oldish  man  with  bushy 
gray  whiskers  who  never  wore  a  coat, 
and  now  he  was  wet  to  the  loins  with  mud 
and  water. 

"That  there  ol'  pond,"  he  explained. 
"I've  been  an'  took  a  look  at  her. 
Tromped  through  her  proper,  I  did,  an' 
I'll  go  bail  there  ain't  so  much  as  a  dead 
cat  in  all  the  mud  of  her.  Thish  yer's  a 
mistr}',  mum,  an'  no  mistake." 

Mother  stared  at  him.  "I  can't  bear 
this,"  she  said  suddenly.  "You  must  go 
on  searching,  Jenks,  and  Walter  must  go 
on  his  bicycle  to  the  police-station  at  once. 
Call  him,  please!" 

"Walter! "  roared  Jenks  obediently. 

"Coming!"  answered  the  boot-boy  and 
burst  forth  from  the  bushes.  In  swift, 
clear  words,  which  no  stupidity  could  mis- 
take or  forget,  mother  gave  him  his  orders, 
spoken  in  a  tone  that  meant  urgency. 
Walter  went  flying  to  execute  them. 

"Oh,  mother,  where  do  you  think  Joan 
can  be?"  begged  Joyce  when  Jenks  had 
gone  off  to  resume  his  search. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  mother.  "  It's  all 
so  absurd." 

"  If  therewa^  wood-ladies,  they  wouldn't 
hurt  a  baby  like  Joan,"  suggested  Joyce. 
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"Oh,  who  could  hurt  her!  "cried  mother, 
and  fell  to  calling  again.  Her  voice,  of 
which  each  accent  was  music,  alternated 
with  the  harsh  roars  of  Jenks. 

Walter  on  his  bicycle  must  have  hur- 


and  commenced  his  search.  The  pond 
seemed  to  gi\e  him  ideas,  which  old  Jenks 
disposed  of,  and  he  marched  on  till  he 
c:ime  out  to  the  edge  of  the  fields,  where 
the  hay  was  yet  uncut.     Joan  could  not 


ried,  in  spite  of  his  permanently  punct-    have  crossed  them  without  leaving  a  track 
ured  front  tire,  for  it  was  a  very  short    in  the  tall  grass  as  clear  as  a  cart-rut. 


"  We  'ave  to  consider 
the  possibilities  of  the 
matter,"  said  the  su- 
perintendent. "As- 
sumin'  that  the  wood 
'as  been  thoroughly 
searched,  where  did  she 
get  out  of  it?" 

"  Searched  I  "growled 
old  Jenks.  "There 
ain't  a  inch  as  I  'aven't 
searched  an'  seen — not 
a  inch." 

"The  kidnappin' 
the'ry,"  went  on  the 
superintendent,  ignor- 
ing him  and  turning  to 
mother,  "I  don't  in- 
cline to.  'Owever,  we 
must  go  to  work  in  or- 
der, an'  I'll  'ave  my 
men  up  'ere  and  make 
sure  of  the  wood.  All 
gypsies  an'  tramps  will 
be  stopped  and  inter- 
rogated. I  don't  think 
there's  no  cause  for  you 
to  feel  anxious,  ma'am. 
I  'ope  to  'ave  some  news 
for  you  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon." 
They  watched  him  free-wheel  down  the 
lane  and  shoot  round  the  corner. 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  mother  then;  "why 
doesn't  the  baby  come?  I  wish  daddy 
weren't  away." 
"Very  natural,  ma'am,"  said  the  big  Now  that  the  police  had  entered  the  af- 
superintendent  comfortingly,  and  went  fair,  Joyce  felt  that  there  remained  noth- 
with  them  to  the  wood.    ■  ing   to   be   done.     Uniformed   authority 

It  was  rather  thrilling  to  go  with  him  was  in  charge  of  events;  it  could  not  fail  to 
and  watch  him.  Joyce  and  mother  had  find  Joan.  She  had  a  vision  of  the  police 
to  show  him  the  place  from  which  Joan  at  work,  stopping  straggling  families  of 
had  started  and  the  spot  at  which  she  had  tramps  on  distant  by-roads,  looking  into 
disappeared.  He  looked  at  them  hard,  the  contents  of  their  dreadful  bundles, 
frowning  a  little  and  nodding  to  himself,  flashing  the  official  bull's-eye  lantern  into 
and  went  stalking  mightily  among  the  the  mysterious  interior  of  gypsy  caravans, 
ferns.  "It  was  'ere  she  went?"  he  in-  and  making  ragged  men  and  slatternly 
quired,  as  he  reached  the  dark  path,  and  women  give  an  account  of  their  wander- 
being  assured  that  it  was,  he  thrust  in    ings.     No  limits  to  which  they  would  not 


time  before  bells  rang 
in  the  steep  lane  from 
the  road  and  Superin- 
tendent Farrow  him- 
self wheeled  his  ma- 
chine in  at  the  gate, 
massive  and  self-pos- 
sessed, a  blue-clad 
minister  of  comfort. 
He  heard  mother's  tale, 
which  embodied  that 
of  Joyce,  with  a  half- 
smile  lurking  in  his 
mustache  and  his  big 
chin  creased  back 
against  his  collar. 
Then  he  nodded, exact- 
ly as  if  he  saw  through 
the  whole  business  and 
could  find  Joan  in  a 
minute  or  two,  and 
propped  his  bicycle 
against  the  fence. 

"I  understand, 
then,"  he  said,  "that 
the  little  girl's  been 
missing  for  rather  more 
than  an  hour.  In  that 
case,  she  can't  have  got 
far.  I  sent  a  couple  o' 
constables  round  the 
roads  be'ind  the  wood  before  I  started,  an' 
now  I'll  just  'ave  a  look  through  the  wood 
myself." 

"Thank  you,"  said  mother.     "I  don't 
know  why  I'm  so  nervous,  but- 


Jenks  was  an  oldish  man  with  bushy  gray 

whiskers  who  never  wore  a  coaL 

— Page  227. 
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go;  how  could   they   fail?     She   wished  the  ground  and  went  over  it  as  though  he 

their  success  seemed  as  inevitable  to  her  were  looking  for  a  needle  which  had  been 

mother  as  it  did  to  her.  lost,  and  no  less  than  three  of  them  trod 

"They're    sure    to    bring    her    back,  every  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  Secret 

mother,"  she  repeated.  Pond.     They  took  shovels  and  oj^ened  up 

"Oh,  chick,"  said  mother,  "I  keep  tell-  an  old  fox's  earth;  and  a  sad-looking  man 

ing  myself  so.     But  I  wish — I  wish "  in    shabby    plain    clothes    arrived    and 

"What,  mother?"  walked  about  smoking  a  pipe — a  detec- 

"I  wish,"  said  mother,  in  a  sudden  tive!     Up  from  the  village,  too,  came  the 

burst  of  speech,  as  if  she  were  confessing  big  young  curate  and  the  squire's  two 

something  that  troubled  her — "I  wish  you  sons,  civil  and  sympathetic  and  eager  to 

hadn't  seen  that  wood-lady."  be  helpful ;  they  all  thought  it  natural  that 

The  tall  young  constables  and  the  plump  mother  should  be  anxious,  but  refused  to 

fatherly  sergeant  an-  credit  for  an  instant  that  anything  could 

noyed   old   Jenks  by  have  happened  to  Joan. 

searching  the  wood  as        "That  baby!"  urged  the  curate.  "Why, 

though  he  had  done  my  dear  lady,  Joan  is  better  known  here- 

nothing.    It  was  a  real  abouts  than  King  George  himself.     No 

search  this  time.    Each  one  could  take  her  a  mile  without  having 

of  them  took  a  part  of  to  answer  questions.     I  don't  know  what's 
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He  went  stalking  mightily  among  the  ferns.      "  It  was  'or  she  went?  "  he  inquired. — Page  228. 
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keeping  her,  but  you  may  be  sure  she's  all 
right." 

"  'Course  she  is,"  chorused  the  others, 
swinging  their  sticks  light-heartedly. 
"  'Course  she's  all  right." 

"Get  her  for  me,  then,"  said  mother. 
"I  don't  want  to  be  silly  and  you're  aw- 
fully  good.      But  I 
must   have    her;   I 
must  have  her,    I — 
I  want  her." 

The  squire's  sons 
turned  as  if  on  an 
order  and  went  to- 
ward the  wood.  The 
curate  lingered  a 
moment.  He  was  a 
huge  youth,  an  ath- 
lete and  a  gentleman, 
and  his  hard,  clean- 
shaven face  could  be 
kind  and  serious. 

"We're  sure  to  get 
her,"  he  said,  in  lower 
tones.  "And  you 
must  help  us  with 
your  faith  and  cour- 
age.   Can  you?" 

Mother's  hand 
tightened  on  that  of 
Joyce. 

"We  are  doing  our 
best,"  she  said,  and 
smiled  —  she  smiled! 
The  curate  nodded 
and  w^ent  his  way  to 
the  wood. 

A  little  later  in  the 
afternoon  came  Colo- 
nel Warden,  the  lord 
and  master  of  all  the 
police  in  the  county,  a  gay,  trim  soldier 
whom  the  children  knew  and  liked.  With 
him,  in  his  big  automobile,  were  more 
policemen  and  a  pair  of  queer  liver-colored 
dogs,  all  baggy  skin  and  bleary  eyes — 
blood-hounds!  Joyce  felt  that  this  really 
must  settle  it.  Actual  living  blood-hounds 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  Joan. 
Colonel  Warden  was  sure  of  it  too. 

"  Saves  time,"  he  was  telling  mother,  in 
his  high  snappy  voice.  "  Shows  us  which 
way  she's  gone,  you  know.  Best  hounds 
in  the  country,  these  two;  never  known 
'em  fail  yet." 

The  dogs  were  limp  and  quiet  as  he 


Best  liouiids  in  the  country,  these  two. 


led  them  through  the  wood,  strange  un- 
gainly mechanisms  which  a  whiff  of  a  scent 
could  .set  in  motion.  A  pinafore  which 
Joan  had  worn  at  breakfast  was  served  to 
them  for  an  indication  of  the  work  they  had 
to  do;  they  snuffed  at  it  languidly  for  some 
seconds.  Then  the  colonel  unleashed  them. 

They  smelled 
round  and  about  like 
any  other  dogs  for  a 
while,  till  one  of  them 
lifted  his  great  head 
and  uttered  a  long 
moaning  cry.  Then, 
noses  down,  the  men 
running  behind  them, 
they  set  off  across  the 
ferns.  Mother,  still 
holding  Joyce's  hand, 
followed.  The  hounds 
made  a  straight  line 
for  the  wood  at  the 
point  at  which  Joan 
.  had  entered  it,  slid  in 
like  frogs  into  water, 
while  the  men  dodged 
and  crashed  after 
them.  Joyce  and 
mother  came  up  with 
them  at  a  place  where 
the  bushes  stood 
back,  enclosing  a  lit- 
tle quiet  space  of  turf 
that  lay  open  to  the 
sky.  The  hounds 
were  here,  one  lying 
down  and  scratching 
himself,  the  other 
nosing  casually  and 
clearly  without  inter- 
est about  him. 
"Dash  it  all,"  the  colonel  was  saying; 
"she  can't^she  simply  can't  have  been 
kidnapped  in  a  balloon." 

They  tried  the  hounds  again  and  again, 
always  with  the  same  result.  They  ran 
their  line  to  the  same  spot  unhesitatingly, 
and  then  gave  up  as  though  the  scent 
went  no  further.  Nothing  could  induce 
them  to  hunt  beyond  it. 

"I  can't  understand  this,"  said  Colo- 
nel Warden,  dragging  at  his  mustache. 
"This  is  queer."  He  stood  glancing 
around  him  as  though  the  shrubs  and 
trees  had  suddenly  become  enemies. 
The  search  was  still  going  on  when  the 
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The  hounds  were  liere,  one  lying  down,  the  uther  nosing  casually  without  interest  about  him. — Page  230. 


time  came  for  Joyce  to  go  to  bed.  It  had 
spread  from  the  wood  across  the  fields,  re- 
inforced by  scores  of  sturdy  volunteers,  and 
automobiles  had  puffed  away  to  thread  the 
mesh  of  little  lanes  that  covered  the  coun- 
tr^'-side.  Joyce  found  it  all  terribly  excit- 
ing.    Fear  for  Joan  she  felt  not  at  all. 

"  I  know  inside  myself,"  she  told  mother, 
"  right  down  deep  in  the  middle  of  me,  that 
Joan's  all  right." 

"  Bless  you,  my  chick, "said  poor  mother. 
*'  I  wish  I  could  feel  like  that.  Go  to  bed 
now%  like  a  good  girl." 

There  was  discomfort  in  the  sight  of 
Joan's  railed  cot  standing  empty  in  the 
night  nursery',  but  Joyce  was  tired  and 
had  scarcely  begun  to  be  touched  by 
it  before  she  was  asleep.  She  had  a  no- 
tion that  during  the  night  mother  came 
in  more  than  once,  and  she  had  a  vague 
dream,  too,  all  about  Joan  and  wood- 
ladies,  of  which  she  could  not  remember 
much  when  she  woke  up.  Joan  w-as  al- 
ways dressed  first  in  the  morning,  being 
the  younger  of  the  pair,  but  now  there 
was  no  Joan  and  nurse  was  very  gentle 


with  Joyce  and  looked  tired  and  as  if  she 
had  been  crying. 

Mother  was  not  to  be  seen  that  morn- 
ing; she  had  been  up  all  night,  "till  she 
broke  down,  poor  thing,"  said  nurse,  and 
Joyce  was  bidden  to  amuse  herself  quietly 
in  the  nursery.  But  mother  was  about 
again  at  lunch-time  when  Joyce  went  down 
to  the  dining-room.  She  was  very  pale 
and  her  eyes  looked  black  and  deep,  and 
somehow  she  seemed  suddenly  smaller 
and  younger,  more  nearly  Joyce's  age, 
than  ever  before.  They  kissed  each  other 
and  the  child  would  have  tried  to  com- 
fort. 

"No,"  said  mother,  shaking  her  head. 
"No,  dear.  Don't  let's  be  sorry  for  each 
other  yet.  It  would  be  like  giving  up 
hope.  And  we  haven't  done  that,  have 
we?" 

"/  haven't,"  said  Joyce.  "I  know  it's 
all  right." 

After  lunch — again  mother  said  she 
wouldn't  be  hungry  till  Joan  came  home 
— they  went  out  together.  There  were 
no  searches  now  in  the  wood  and  the  gar- 
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In  a  moment  she  was  kneeling  on  the  ground  with  her  arms  round  the  baby. 


den  was  empty;  the  police  had  left  no 
inch  unscanned  and  they  were  away, 
combing  the  country-side  and  spreading 
terror  among  the  tramps.  The  sun  was 
strong  upon  the  lawn  and  the  smell  of  the 
roses  was  heavy  on  the  air;  across  the 
hedge  the  land  rolled  away  to  clear  per- 
spectives of  peace  and  beauty. 

"Let's  walk  up  and  down,"  suggested 
mother.  "  Any  thing's  better  than  sitting 
still.  And  don't  talk,  chick — not  just  now." 

They  paced  the  length  of  the  lawn,  from 
the  cedar  to  the  gate  which  led  to  the 
wood,  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  hand  in 
hand  and  in  silence.  It  was  while  their 
backs  were  turned  to  the  wood  that  they 
heard  the  gate  click,  and  faced  about  to 
see  who  was  coming.  A  blue-sleeved  arm 
thrust  the  gate  open  and  there  advanced 
into  the  sunlight,  coming  forth  from  the 
shadow  as  from  a  doorway — Joan!  Her 
round  baby  face,  with  the  sleek  brown 
hair  over  it,  the  massive  infantile  body, 
the  sturdy  bare  legs,  confronted  them  se- 
renely. Mother  uttered  a  deep  sigh — it 
sounded  like  that — and  in  a  moment  she 
was  kneeling  on  the  ground  with  her  arms 
round  the  baby. 
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you  been?"   cried 
where    have    you 


Joan,  Joan,"  she  said,  over  and  over 
My  little,  little  baby!" 

Joan  struggled  in  her  embrace  till  she 
got  an  arm  free  and  then  rubbed  her  eyes 
drowsily. 

"Hallo!"  she  said. 

"But  where  have 
mother.  "Baby-girl, 
been  all  this  time?" 

Joan  made  a  motion  of  her  head  and 
her  free  arm  toward  the  wood,  the  wood 
which  had  been  searched  a  dozen  times 
over  like  a  pocket.  "In  there,"  she  an- 
swered carelessly.  "  Wiv  the  wood-ladies. 
I'm  hungry!" 

"  My  darling! "  said  mother,  and  picked 
her  up  and  carried  her  into  the  house. 

In  the  dining-room,  with  mother  at  her 
side  and  Joyce  opposite  to  her,  Joan  fell 
to  her  food  in  her  customary  workman- 
like fashion,  and  between  helpings  an- 
swered questions  in  a  fashion  which  only 
served  to  darken  the  mystery  of  her  ab- 
sence. 

"But  there  aren't  any  wood-ladies 
really,  darling,"  remonstrated  mother. 

"There  is,"  said  Joan.  "There's  lots. 
They  wanted  to  keep  me  but  I  wouldn't 
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stay.     So  I  corned  home,  'cause  I  was 

hungry." 

"But,"  began  mother,  "where  did  they 
take  you  to?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Joan.  "The  one 
what  I  went  to  speak  to  gave  me  her  hand 
and  tooked  me  to  where  there  was  more 
of  them.  It  was  a  place  in  the  wood  wiv 
grass  to  sit  on  and  bushes  all  round,  and 
they  gave  me  dead  flowers  to  play  wi\'. 
Howwid  old  dead  flowers!" 

"Yes?"  said  mother.     "What  else?" 

"There  was  anuvver  little  girl  there," 
went  on  Joan.  "Not  a  wood-lady,  but  a 
girl  like  me,  what  they'd  tooked  from 
somewhere.  She  was  wearing  a  greeny 
sort  of  dress  like  they  was,  and  they 
wanted  me  to  put  one  on  too.  But  I 
wouldn't." 

"Why  wouldn't  you?"  asked  Joyce. 

"  'Cause  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  wood- 
lady,"  replied  Joan. 

"Listen  to  me,  darling,"  said  mother. 
"Didn't  these  people  whom  you  call 
wood-ladies  take  you  away  out  of  the 


wood?  We  searched  the  whole  wood, 
you  know,  and  you  weren't  there  at  all." 

"I  was,"  said  Joan.  "I  was  there  all 
the  time  an'  I  heard  Walter  an'  Jenks 
calling.  I  cocked  a  snook  at  them  an' 
the  wood-ladies  laughed  like  leaves  rus- 
tling." 

"But  where  did  you  sleep  last  night?" 

"I  didn't  sleep,"  said  Joan,  grasping 
her  spoon  anew.     "  I'se  very  sleepy  now." 

She  was  asleep  as  soon  as  they  laid  her 
in  bed,  and  mother  and  Joyce  looked  at 
each  other  across  her  cot,  above  her  rosy 
and  unconscious  face. 

"God  help  us,"  said  mother,  in  a  whis- 
per.    "  What  is  the  truth  of  this?  " 

There  was  never  any  answer,  any  hint 
of  a  solution,  save  Joan's.  And  she,  as 
soon  as  she  discovered  that  her  experi- 
ences amounted  to  an  adventure,  began 
to  embroider  them,  and  now  she  does  not 
even  know  herself.  She  has  reached  the 
age  of  seven,  and  it  is  long  since  she  has 
believed  in  anything  so  childish  as  wood- 
ladies. 


In  the  dining-room,  with  mother  at  her  side,  Joan  fell  to  her  food  in  her  customary  fashion.  —  Page  23 
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HEN  Maxime  Taillandy, 
senior  partner  of  the  firm 
of  Taillandy,  Mason  &  Co., 
had  settled  himself  com- 
fortably in  his  bed  to  die  he 
summoned  to  him  Peter 
Mason,  the  son  of  the  junior  partner. 
Previously,  devout  Catholic  that  he  was, 
he  had  summoned  a  i)riest.  Peter  was 
an  American  lawyer  in  his  thirties  whom 
the  tirm  employed  to  extricate  it  from 
legal  entanglements,  both  in  New  York 
and  in  Paris,  for  the  company  was  inter- 
national and  not  averse  from  making 
money  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Maxime  Taillandy,  having  lived  hon- 
estly though  successfully  for  threescore 
years  and  ten,  was  not  afraid  to  die.  If 
he  regretted  anything  it  was  perhaps  the 
fact  that  he  was  dying  in  the  midst  of 
the  firm's  most  prosperous  year;  since  the 
lirm  was  to  him  as  a  babe  to  its  mother — 
it  had  been  born  of  his  brain  and  fed  by 
his  hands;  he  had  tended  it  in  its  illnesses 
and  had  rejoiced  in  its  health. 

Thus  it  followed  that  his  daughter, 
Marthe,  although  she  kept  his  house  and 
shared  his  meals,  was  almost  a  stranger  to 
him,  while  Peter  Mason,  on  the  contrary, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  firm  and  its  fortunes,  stood  well- 
nigh  as  his  son. 

"Peter,"  said  Taillandy,  from  his  huge, 
canopied  bed,  "I  have  several  things  to 
say  before  I  become  silent  forever.  God 
has  granted  me  a  long  life  and  a  prosper- 
ous one,  and  a  clear  brain  at  the  last. 
Also,  I  am  dying  at  home  and  I  shall 
breathe  with  my  last  breath  the  air  of  my 
beautiful  France.  For  all  this  I  am  thank- 
ful. Nevertheless,  few  of  us  can  leave 
this  pleasant  world  without  an  anxious 
thought  or  two  for  the  future  of  the  per- 
sons and  things  that  have  been  dear  to  us. " 
The  old  man  paused,  and  Peter,  finding 
no  reply,  nodded  sympathetically. 

"Peter,"  Taillandy  went  on  after  a  lit- 
tle, "I  once  had  a  son.  You  did  not  know 
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that,  did  you?  Few  do.  He  was  not 
like  me — on  the  contrary,  where  I  was 
black  he  was  white,  and  where  I  was  white 
he  was  black.  Between  us  we  could  have 
made  a  chess-board  of  virtues  and  vices, 
and  never  have  found  ourselves  on  the 
same  square.  His  virtues  were  his  moth- 
er's^whom  may  the  saints  cherish  in 
heaven!  The  poetry  that  she  thought 
and  dreamed  he  wrote  down  with  pen  and 
ink;  the  love  of  the  beautiful  that  God 
deals  sparingly  to  his  creatures  God  gave 
in  abundance  to  him.  Tempestuous  he 
was,  yet  gentle;  self-indulgent,  yet  in- 
spired. There — perhaps  you  have  guessed 
his  name.  Six  years  ago  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  in  France." 

Peter  hesitated. 

"Not  Ferdinand  Taillandy?"  he  said. 

"Himself,"  replied  the  old  man. 

Peter  was  not  compelled  to  strain  his 
memory,  for,  unbidden,  the  names  of  two 
great  poems  came  to  his  lips  and  he  ut- 
tered them  aloud. 

"Z,e  Triomphe  de  l' Amour  and  Le  Tom- 
beau  de  V Amour, ''^  he  said. 

"Yes,"  answered  Taillandy,  and  his 
voice  was  full  of  bitterness;  "they  well- 
nigh  tell  a  story,  those  two  titles,  do  they 
not?  What  is  this  love  but  a  serpent  that 
we  clasp  to  our  breasts  only  to  have  it 
sting  us?  It  was  the  usual  tale;  so  com- 
monplace that  we  have  come  to  shrug  and 
to  smile  when  it  is  told  us.  He  fell  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  girl — ah,  but  she  was 
beautiful,  and  gentle — and  I  think  she 
loved  him  after  her  fashion.  Her  great- 
grandfather had  been  brave  with  Bona- 
parte and  had  been  made  a  baron.  My 
son's  great-grandfather,  you  see,  was  a 
peasant  of  Dijon  and  he,  too,  had  fought 
under  Bonaparte;  but  an  Austrian  had 
split  his  skull  with  a  sabre  at  Austerlitz 
before  the  little  Corsican  could  reward 
him.  And  so  we  are  not  of  the  nobility. 
Her  parents  opposed  the  match,  for  they, 
were  seeking  more  than  my  son  had  to 
offer.  She  gave  him  up  without  a  struggle 
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and  scarce  a  tear,  and  hi- — his  tears  are  all 
in  that  last  jwem  of  his,  in  every  line,  in 
every  word!" 

The  old  man  choked  and  stoi)])ed. 
Peter  waited  quietly. 

"I  have  not  seen  my  son  for  six  years," 
Taillandy  continued,  "but  I  believe  that 
he  is  alive.  When  he  left  us  he  said  that 
he  was  goin^  to  see  if  life  was  not  some- 
thing better  than  an  ill-natured  practical 
joke  on  man.  Let  me  see — he  was  then 
thirty-one  years  old.  Now  he  would  be 
thirty-seven;  just  your  age,  Peter." 

"You  have  not  corresponded  with  him? 
He  has  written  no  one?"  asked  Peter. 

"Not  for  six  years — six  years,"  he  re- 
peated slowly.  "Six  years  is  a  long  time, 
Peter;  it  seems  a  lifetime  when  one  has 
but  six  days  or  six  hours  left  to  live." 

"Ah,"  said  Peter,  "but  you  are  not  as 
near  the  end  as  that"  —  and  then  he 
stopped,  for  he  saw  that  his  encourage- 
ment was  useless.  A  spasm  of  pain  had 
shaken  the  old  man's  body,  and  dimly  the 
spark  of  life  shone  in  his  eyes.  That  he 
had  more  to  say  was  e\'ident.  The  nurse 
poured  a  stimulant  into  a  glass  and  held 
it  to  his  lips.  He  continued  haltingly, 
,with  great  elf ort : 

"You  must  find  my  son,  Peter.  I  ha\e 
left  him  all  my  fortune;  all  but  enough  to 
keep  Marthe  comfortably.  If  you  can't 
find  him  within  a  year— if  he  is  dead — 
it  all  goes  to  you.  You  are  to  marry 
Marthe  and  bect)me  a  member  of  the  firm. 
It  is  in  my  will — I  will  it  so.  You  under- 
stand?    That  is  all." 

His  head  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  but  his 
lips  still  moved.  Peter  leaned  close  to  hear 
his  last  words. 

"Peter — they  are  cheating  us  on  those 
silks  from  Lyons— the  last  ones — low 
quality- 


And  so  he  died. 


II 


After  Taillandy 's  funeral  a  perturbed 
conference  was  held  in  his  dark,  echoing 
house  in  the  rue  de  Crenelle.  jNIaitre 
Baresse,  Taillandy's  j^ersonal  lawyer,  was 
explaining  to  those  directly  concerned  the 
terms  of  the  will.  Tension  was  in  the  air. 
Even  Maitre  Baresse  had  permitted  him- 
self to  express  a  regret  that  the  document 
should  be  so  quixotic. 
Vol.  LIV.— 2-, 


"It  is  a  little  of  the  Aliddle  Ages,"  was 
the  phrase  he  had  used. 

His  audience  consisted  of  but  two  peo- 
ple, Marthe  Taillandy  and  Peter  Mason, 
and  of  the  two  Peter  was  the  more  con- 
fused, for  Marthe  was  blessed  with  a 
temperament  that  enabled  her  to  believe 
that  everything  was  invariably  for  the 
best.  At  twenty-four  she  had  the  sturdy 
cheerfulness  that  is  the  dowry  of  every 
normal  Frenchwoman. 

"Thus,"  concluded  Maitre  Baresse, 
"you  perceive  that  in  any  case  Mile, 
^larthe  receives  the  house  and  an  annuity 
of  twenty-five  thousand  francs.  Mon- 
sieur Mason  is  to  be  paid  the  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  francs  at  once  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses he  will  incur  during  the  year  in  the 
search  for  young  Monsieur  Ferdinand  Tail- 
landy, whom  I  may  designate  as  the  heir  to 
the  residue  of  his  father's  fortune  of  twelve 
million  francs.  Should,  however,  the  heir 
not  be  found  or  not  present  properly  and 
in  due  form  his  claim  within  one  year,  the 
aforesaid  twelve  millions  go  to  Monsieur 
jVlason,  but  upon  a  condition:  that  he  first 
marry  Mile.  Marthe  and  enter  as  a  part- 
ner into  the  firm  of  Taillandy,  Mason  & 
Co.  May  I  remark,  Monsieur  Mason," 
the  little  old  lawyer  continued,  peering  at 
the  American  through  watery  eyes,  "may 
I  remark  that  this  clause,  especially,  in- 
dicates either  the  remarkable  trust  re- 
jjosed  in  you  by  the  late  Monsieur  Tail- 
landy or  else  the  lamentable  condition  of 
his  brain  jireceding  his  death?" 

"You  may  so  remark,"  returned  Peter 
dryly. 

Maitre  Baresse  cleared  his  throat  and 
resumed.  "There  is  a  final  clause,"  he 
said,  "which  applies  only  in  case  Mon- 
sieur Ferdinand  Taillandy  should  not  be 
ft)und  and  in  case  no  marriage  should  be 
arranged  between  Monsieur  Mason  and 
;Mlle.  ^larthe,  as  mentioned  before.  In 
such  circumstances  the  twelve  million 
francs  go  entirely  and  unreservedly  to 
Mile.  Alarthe.  Have  I  made  myself 
clear?  I  trust  so.  First,  Monsieur  Fer- 
dinand; then,  if  Monsieur  Ferdinand  be 
not  found.  Monsieur  Mason  on  condition 
that  he  marries  Mile.  Marthe " 

"  Poor  Peter,"  said  Marthe,  speaking  for 
the  first  time  since  the  lawyer  had  held  the 
floor.  "Poor  Peter,  what  a  price  father 
is  making  you  pay  to  become  his  heir." 
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"Nonsense,"  said  Peter,  flushing. 
"There  is  no  question  of  that.  Your 
brother  is  certainly  aUve,  and  it  remains 
but  to  find  him.  Your  brother  once 
found,  the  will  is  reasonable  and  precise." 

"Yes,"  said  Marthe,  "the  complica- 
tions would  arise  only  upon  failure  to  find 
him." 

"There  shall  be  no  such  failure,"  said 
Peter  sturdily. 

"I  felicitate  you,  monsieur,  on  your 
generous  attitude,"  said  Maitre  Baresse, 
rising  painfully  to  his  feet.  "It  remains 
for  me  now  but  to  bid  you  au  revoir  and 
bonne  chance.  This  has  been  a  very  sad  af- 
fair for  all  of  us — especially  for  you.  Mile. 
Marthe — and  the  added  factor  of  this — 
er — fanciful  testament  is  not  the  least  of 
the  disturbing  elements.  If  I  can  be  of 
any  further  assistance — my  card.  Al- 
low me.   Good  day." 

"Thank  heaven!"  said  Peter,  when  the 
door  had  closed  behind  the  back  of  the 
lawyer's  shiny  coat.  "Thank  heaven,  we 
are  rid  of  him.  Now,  Marthe,  perhaps 
you  and  I  can  come  to  some  conclusions. 
Have  you  any  proposal  to  make?" 

"That,"  said  marthe,  smiling,  "is  for 
you  to  do  if  you  want  the  twelve  rhillion." 

Peter's  face  became  very  serious. 

"Has  it  occurred  to  you,"  he  said, 
"that  the  conditions  of  this  will  are  most 
annoying?" 

"Why?  "asked  Marthe. 

"  Suppose,"  said  Peter,  "  that  we  do  not 
find  your  brother  within  a  year." 

"Suppose  we  do  not,"  replied  Marthe; 
"what  then?" 

"Then,"  said  teter,  "why  then  the 
twelve  million  is  to  go  to  me " 

"Not  unless  you  marry  me  first,"  cor- 
rected Marthe  smoothly. 

"Just  so,"  said  Peter;  "you  see  the 
diflaculty?" 

"The  difficulty!"  echoed  Marthe. 
"What  difficulty?  Don't  you  want  to 
marry  me?  Wouldn't  you  marry  me  for 
twelve  million  francs?" 

Peter  blushed  mightily. 

"You  know  I  want  to  marry  you, 
Marthe,"  he  said.  "I  have  told  you  that 
often  enough,  long  before  I  was  offered 
twelve  million  to  do  it.  That  is  just  the 
difficulty — that  from  now  on  I  am  being 
oflfered  twelve  million  to  do  it." 

"  I  see,"  said  Marthe.  "  You  mean  that 


you  feel  you  are  being  bribed.  I  .should 
hate  to  have  you  stop  proposing,  Pe- 
ter; but  perhaps,"  she  continued,  visibly 
amused,  "jjerhaps  father  knew  what  was 
best." 

"It's  monstrous,"  Peter  cried.  "Of 
course  your  father  did  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  firm.  I  know  that  he  wanted  the  com- 
pany that  bore  his  name  to  grow,  to  ex- 
pand, to  advance — to  live  long  after  he 
and  his  children  and  their  children  had 
ceased  to  live.  But  me — why  did  he 
choose  me?  He  leaves  me  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  I  cannot  ask  you  to  marry 
me  without  apparently  reaching  for  the 
twelve  million." 

"If  my  brother  is  not  found  and  if  I 
should  refuse  to  marry  you,"  said  Marthe, 
"  why,  then,  the  money  is  mine,  is  it  not?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  Peter. 

Marthe  laughed. 

"How  amusing,"  she  said.  "  Don't  you 
see  that  in  such  a  case  I  could  not  refuse 
any  oflfer  of  marriage  you  might  make  to 
me  without  appearing  to  be  greedy  for  the 
twelve  million  for  myself?  " 

Peter  stared. 

"By  the  gods,"  he  said  slowly,  "tha|'p 
true.     I  had  not  thought  of  that."  ,  .   .<•  I 

"So  you  see,  Peter,"  she  continued, 
"there  is  only  one  solution,  we  must 
find  my  brother  Ferdinand.  Otherwise  I 
should  feel  honor-bound  to  marry  you.''' 

"Yes,"  said  Peter,  "we  must.  Otl|e;r- 
wise  I  should  feel  honor-bound  not  to  ask 
you." 


m 

All  the  usual  machinery  employed  m 
tracing  lost  persons  was  at  once  put  into 
motion:  advertisements  in  most  of  the 
papers  of  France  and  in  many  foreign 
ones;  rewards  for  news  of  the  missing 
man;  a  corps  of  detectives  who  promised 
much,  hinted  much,  speculated  much,  sus- 
pected much,  and  accomplished  nothing. 

Thus,  with  no  progress  to  report,  winter 
melted  to  spring  and  spring  warmed  to 
summer  and  autumn  was  upon  them.  In 
the  end  it  remained  for  luck  and  Peter, 
abetted  by  a  suggestion  from  Marthe,  to 
hit  upon  the  one  clew  that  was  obtained. 

The  suggestion  emanated  from  Marthe' 
in  this  wise.  It  was  a  bronze  October 
day,  and  she  and   Peter  were  walking 
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together  in  the  Avenue  du  Bois.  Often 
they  had  dared  this,  for  Marthe  had  no 
one  to  elude  but  a  myopic  spinster  aunt; 
and  Peter,  being  an  American,  thought 
nothing  of  conventions. 

It  was  October,  I  have  said,  and  cold, 
with  a  shsLvp  little  breeze  that  whipped 
Marthe's  skirts  about  in  a  lively  fashion, 
and  roused  bright  color  to  her  cheeks,  and 
drove  reluctant  clouds  pell-mell  across  a 
serene  sky  like  fat,  rollicking  white  pup- 
pies. Peter  did  not  fail  to  observe  that 
Marthe  looked  very  charming  in  the  wind. 

"Peter,"  said  she,  half-way  to  the  Bois, 
"we  are  not  progressing.  Something  rad- 
ical must  be  done." 

"Right."  said  Peter;  "but  what?" 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  replied  Marthe, 
"of  the  places  my  brother  used  to  frequent 
before  he  left  us.  Every  true  French- 
man, you  know,  has  his  cafe,  and  I  seem  to 
remember  that  Ferdinand's  was  called  the 
Lilas  and  was  on  the  Boulevard  du  Mont- 
parnasse.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  there 
you  might  meet  some  of  his  old-time  cro- 
nies who  could  give  you  some  hint?" 

"  It  is  worth  trying,"  said  Peter.  "  What 
sort  of  folk  go  there?  " 

"Artists  and  writers  in  embryo,  and 
men  with  dreams  or  ambitions  or  both." 

"I  have  both,"  said  Peter.  And  he 
went. 

He  went  not  only  once  but  several 
times,  and  each  time  he  came  away  empty- 
handed;  which  was  not  strange.  Still  he 
persevered,  for  the  little  cafe  came  to 
exert  a  certain  fascination  over  him.  It 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  Ararat  of  a  world 
flooded  with  lost  illusions.  Here,  as  Mar- 
the had  indicated,  was  genius  in  embryo 
and  youth  to  whom  no  tradition  was  too 
sacred  to  be  shattered.  One  day  he  was 
rewarded. 

He  had  seated  himself  at  a  marble- 
topped  table,  where  the  smoke  was  thick- 
est, ordered  a  vermouth  a  Veau,  and  started 
to  look  about  him.  On  his  right  ecarle 
was  being  played  by  two  and  watched  by 
half  a  dozen  unkempt,  bearded  artists.  On 
his  left  it  was  backgammon.  The  odor  of 
French  tobacco  was  e\'erywhere.  Oppo- 
site, across  the  narrow  room,  he  noticed  a 
gaunt,  sallow  young  fellow  with  some- 
thing of  the  glint  of  genius  in  his  eyes  and 
a  toothpick  in  his  mouth.  He  was  ha- 
ranguing a  group  of  painters  and  writers, 


using  many  superlatives  and  a  liberal  al- 
lowance of  gesture;  and  his  audience  ex- 
pressed their  approval  as  often  as  he 
paused  for  applause.  Soon  his  voice  rose 
above  the  ordinary  murmur  of  conversa- 
tion, and  his  fist  banged  the  clattering 
table-top  as  he  emphasized  his  climax. 

^'C'est  du  chique,^'  he  cried;  "c'esi  du 
chique!  All — all  of  it  is  a  fraud!  All  of 
it  is  gilded  papier-mache.  Literature  and 
art,  too,  I  tell  you,  are  ruined  by  your 
realists,  your  naturalists,  your  symbol- 
ists. You  here,  Baptiste,  you  that  call 
yourself  a  realist,  what  good  have  you 
accomplished;  what  can  you  point  to? 
Double  species  of  idiot,  you  have  studied 
the  dirt  in  the  streets  when  you  might  have 
been  studying  the  stars  in  the  skies;  you 
have  wallowed  in  filth — realistic  filth,  if 
you  will — when  you  should  have  been 
seeking  nymphs  in  the  glades  and  listen- 
ing to  the  pipes  of  Pan.  What  we  m.ust 
do  to  save  ourselves  is  to  revert.  To  ro- 
manticism? No;  too  sickly  sweet.  To 
classicism?  No,  not  quite;  too  artificial, 
too  severe.  To  paganism?  Yes!  a  thou- 
sand times,  yes!  There  and  only  there  do 
we  see  Beauty  naked  but  unashamed. 
The  worship  of  Beauty,  of  beauty  in  the 
sky,  in  the  hills,  in  the  waters,  in  the 
trees,  in  the  eyes  of  women,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  Gautier  approached  it  in 
'Mile,  de  Maupin';  an  Englishman,  Swin- 
burne, came  nearer;  and  one  of  us,  I  tell 
you,  one  of  us  was  almost  at  the  goal  when 
his  light  was  extinguished.  Yes,  Ferdi- 
nand Taillandy,  had  he  stayed  with  us, 
would  have  been  the  leader  of  the  greatest 
school  of  literature  the  world  has  known." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  succeed- 
ing this  grandiloquent  oration,  and  then 
Peter's  right-hand  neighbor,  he  who  was 
playing  at  ccarte,  said  with  sincerity  and 
real  feeling:  "Ce  pauvre  Ferdinand !  We 
miss  him  much,  we  who  knew  and  loved 
him." 

It  was  Peter's  opportunity;  a  better  he 
could  not  have  wished  for.  Turning  to  his 
neighbor  he  said  in  his  excellent  French: 
"  Monsieur,  you  will  pardon,  I  trust,  the 
interruption  of  a  stranger,  but  I  read  in 
the  earnestness  of  your  tone  a  true  regard 
for  Ferdinand  Taillandy." 

"But,  yes,"  said  the  other,  "you  have 
reason  to  say  it,  monsieur." 

"I  myself,"  said  Peter,  "while  not  one 
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i)f  his  family,  share  their  interest  and  anx- 
iety with  regard  to  his  whereabouts;  for 
his  father,  dying,  employed  his  last  breath 
to  urge  me  to  bring  back  his  son  into  the 
world.  You  have  doubtless  seen  the 
advertisements  and  the  rewards.  They 
have  been  useless,  all  useless.  It  is  eight 
months  that  we  have  been  seeking  him  in 
vain,  and  I  no  longer  know  what  to  do  or 
where  to  turn;  so  I  came  in  here  to-day, 
knowing  that  here  he  also  had  been  ac- 
customed to  come  and  hoping  to  meet 
some  one  of  his  friends  who  might  help 
me.  Am  I  to  be  disappointed?  Is  there 
nothing  you  can  tell  me?" 

The  man  shook  his  head  sadly. 

'*No,  monsieur,"  he  said,  "I  am  afraid 
I  can  tell  you  nothing.  None  of  us  here 
know  anything  that  could  be  of  help  to 
you.  But  stop!  Have  you  seen  Germaine 
D'Arcy,  of  the  Theatre  des  Capucines? 
No?  Eh  bien,  it  is  just  possible  that  if 
you  approached  her  tactfully  and  delicate- 
ly she  could  tell  you  more  than  any  one 
else  in  Paris.  She  used  to  come  here  with 
him  often  toward  the  last,  when  he  was 
desperate,  you  know.  I  believe  she  is  the 
only  person  in  the  city  who  knows  where 
he  disappeared  to." 

"Germaine  D'Arcy?"  repeated  Peter. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other  dryly;  "  her  name 
describes  her.  When  Taillandy  first  knew 
her  she  was  a  couturiere  and  was  called 
Zizi;  but  you  had  best  not  remind  her  of 
those  days:  ^ autre  temps,  autres  m(eurs.'" 

"I  understand,"  said  Peter  gratefully; 
"you  mean  she  has  prospered  since  then?" 

"Exactly,"  replied  the  other;  "she  has 
triumphed  completely.  But  she  has  for- 
gotten us,  her  old  friends,  and  her  father 
is  still  a  floor-walker  at  the  Bon-lNIarche." 

Peter  thanked  him  profusely,  paid  his 
check,  and  left. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  blinked 
in  the  bright  sunlight  outside,  "it  seems 
as  though  the  great  paganist  school  of 
literature  might  recover  its  leader  after 
all;  for  to-morrow  I  hitch  my  wagon  to  a 
star — of  the  Theatre  des  Capucines." 


IV 


Mlle.  Germaine  D'Arcy  was  ac- 
customed to  see  her  name  in  twelve-inch 
letters  on  the  Paris  bill-boards.  She 
was  one  of  a  score  of  artistes  (the  term  is 


flattering)  who  have  risen  to  glory  by 
means  of  a  taking  face  and  a  speaking  leg. 
She  could  not  act  nor  sing  nor  dance. 
Dance? — she  could  not  have  bent  to  fasten 
her  slipper,  but  she  possessed  what  the 
French  call  la  ligne.  Also  she  had  been 
frequently  ])hotograj)hed;  she  had  worn 
the  right  clothes  at  Chantilly  and  at  Long- 
champs,  and  she  had  advertised  and  rec- 
ommended every  known  toilet  article  but 
a  safety  razor.  Nevertheless,  or  perhai)s 
therefore,  Germaine  D'Arcy  was  nobody's 
fool. 

Peter,  not  being  to  that  manner  born, 
was  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  he  might  best 
approach  her.  Finally,  abandoning  bet- 
ter but  more  complicated  methods  of  at- 
tack, he  presented  himself  at  the  Theatre 
des  Capucines  after  the  evening  perform- 
ance and,  having  scribbled  "  Crazy  Ameri- 
can Millionaire"  on  his  card,  sent  it  back 
to  Mile.  D'Arcy.  After  an  imi)ressive  in- 
terval he  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  Queen. 

Germaine  was  seated  at  her  dressing- 
table,  clad  in  yellow  silk  and  much  white 
lace.  She  was  remo\"ing  her  stage  make- 
up, and  Peter  was  vouchsafed  only  a  \iew 
of  her  back  as  she  leaned  toward  her  mir- 
ror, patting  her  face  with  tapering,  white 
fingers — fingers  so  patrician  as  to  be  con- 
stant negations  of  her  plebeian  birth. 

"Give  yourself  the  pain  to  sit  down," 
she  said  without  turning.  "I  shall  be 
ready  suddenly.  You  see  I  speak,  th^ 
English."  -  .  ■;- 

"  Astoundingly,"  said  Peter,  and  seated 
himself  gingerly  on  an  inefficient  Empire 
chair. 

A  neat  maid  appeared,  silks  rustled, 
laces  flounced,  slim  arms  clutched  the  air, 
a  thousand  hooks  clicked  merrily,  and 
Germaine  arose,  dressed,  radiant,  and 
smiling.  She  held  out  her  left  hand, 
heavy  with  pearls,  and  said  brightly: 
"Supper?" 

"Ah,"  said  Peter  gallantly,  "do  god- 
desses eat?     How  banal ! " 

"Dancing  gives  me  the  appetite,"  she 
replied  with  a  smile  that  did  credit  to  her 
dentifrice. 

Since  she  considered  supper  inevitable, 
Peter  took  her  to  the  Abbaye,  a  small  res- 
taurant in  the  Place  Pigalle,  all  green  and 
white  and  electric-light  color.  Crowds 
were  seated  at  the  tables  along  the  ban- 
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quettes  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room; 
white  shoulders  and  whiter  shirt-fronts 
gleamed  through  tobacco  smoke;  more 
crowds  at  the  entrance  waiting  for  tables; 
waiters  jostling  indiscriminately;  fantas- 
tically dressed  dancing  girls,  brandish- 
ing silken  legs  and  singing  to  castanets; 
frantic,  red-coated  Hungarian  musicians, 
pounding  and  scraping  at  delirious  strings, 
and  an  all-pervading  odor  of  smoke,  of 
champagne,  and  of  expensive  perfumes. 

Peter  smiled  grimly. 

"  This,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  is  not  quite 
the  place  I  should  have  chosen  for  my  pur- 
pose, and  yet- ?" 

Mile.  Germaine  U'Arcy  obtained  a  ta- 
ble immediately.  Mr.  Peter  Mason  might 
have  emptied  his  pockets  in  vain  bribes; 
for  the  rule  at  the  Abbaye  is  "No  favorit- 
ism except  to  the  favorites." 

If  the  lady  beside  him  entertained  any 
curiosity  as  to  Peter  or  as  to  his  mo- 
tives in  presenting  himself,  she  did  not 
choose  to  betray  it.  Their  conversation  at 
first  dwelt  mainly  on  what  they  should  eat 
and  drink.  Germaine  ordered  fastidiously 
and  superciliously,  choosing  by  instinct  or 
by  experience  the  more  expensive  dishes, 
and  Peter  could  not  but  note,  with  some 
amusement,  that  she  ate  enormously  and 
with  little  skill.  Her  Junoesque  eyes  trav- 
elled incessantly  about  the  room,  and  she 
bowed  and  smiled  to  several  celebrities. 
Princes  and  poets  bowed  low  in  return. 
The  more  recognition  she  received  the 
more  condescending  did  her  manner  to- 
ward Peter  become,  until  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way  she  managed  to  convey  to  him 
the  feeling  that  she  considered  him  social- 
ly her  inferior.  With  pains  she  named  to 
him  her  acquaintances:  the  Prince  of  Be- 
ringen-Schonberg;  the  Conte  Montalbi; 
Rene  de  Coucy,  the  famous  young  dram- 
atist; the  Marquis  de  la  Croix- Argentin ; 
Henri  Saint-Giseaux,  who  made  the  cham- 
pagne they  were  drinking,  and  so  forth,  et 
cetera. 

At  length,  from  being  overbored,  Pe- 
ter became  vexed.  He  played  his  ace  of 
trumps  and  waited  to  take  the  trick. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said  in  French,  lazily 
and  casually;  "by  the  way,  Zizi,  what  do 
you  hear  from  our  friend  Ferdinand  Tail- 
landy?" 

A  large  slice  of  a  large  pear,  half-way  to 
Germaine's  mouth,  never  reached  its  des- 


tination; and  Germaine's  doll-like  eyes 
narrowed  with  suspicion  not  unmixed  with 
anger.  She  directed  one  shaq:)  glance 
at  Peter  and  then  kept  her  eyes  from  his 
face.  Her  reply,  when  it  came,  was  con- 
cise. 

"Mon  Dicu,"  she  said,  "you  certainly 
are  a  crazy  American  millionaire." 

"Am  I  not?"  said  Peter  smoothly;  and 
then,  after  a  silence:  "Do  you  never  re- 
gret those  days  of  the  Lilas — sans  princes 
et  sans  perles?" 

For  a  brief  moment  Germaine's  rouge 
was  superfluous. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  at  once  that 
you  were  one  of  us — that  you  knew  Fer- 
dinand?" 

"  Because,"  said  Peter, "  I  knew  better." 

"  You  think  I  would  have  refused  to  see 
you,  refused  to  talk  with  you?" 

"I  do,"  said  Peter. 

Germaine  nodded  her  head  slowly. 

"You  were  right,"  she  said.  "Neverthe- 
less, I  was  very  fond  of  Ferdinand;  he  was 
different  from  these  others.  He  was  a 
great  poet  and  yet  he  had  a  chic — he  was 
presentable.  I  have  met  but  few  clever 
men  who  dress  themselves  well.  It  is 
strange,  is  it  not?" 

"Wrinkles  in  the  brow  and  in  the 
clothes  go  hand  in  hand,"  said  Peter. 

"What?"  said  Germaine.  "Oh,  never 
mind ;  do  not  explain  it.  What  was  I  say- 
ing? Oh,  yes — ce  pauvre  Ferdinaiid.  He 
would  not  have  enjoyed  it  here.  He  liked 
better  the  Lilas,  where  every  one  was  a 
friend.  Do  you  remember  the  way  he 
used  to  pound  on  the  table  for  my  beer? 
'  Garqon,  une  brune  pour  cette  petite  blonde! ' 
I  always  drank  dark  beer,  you  see,  and  my 
hair  was  quite  golden  then.  But  you? — I 
do  not  remember  you.  Did  you  go  there 
often?" 

"No,"  said  Peter,  "I  have  been  there 
very  seldom ;  but  I  am  very  anxious  to  help 
Ferdinand.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
there  is  twelve  million  francs  waiting  for 
him  to  claim?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Germaine;  "I  have 
heard." 

"Well,  he  has  not  appeared  to  claim  it. 
We  have  been  searching  for  him  for  eight 
— nearly  nine  months  now.  We  do  not 
know  if  he  is  alive.     Can  you  help  us?  " 

Germaine  was  silent. 

"If  he  wants  the  twelve  million,"  she 
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said  at  length,  "  why  does  he  not  come  for- 
ward and  claim  it?  He  must  have  seen 
your  advertisements." 

"Yes,"  replied  Peter,  "if  he  is  alive. 
But  is  he  alive?" 

"  I  do  not  know — how  should  I  know?  " 
she  said  quickly.  Then,  apparently  veer- 
ing, she  added:  "Yes,  he  is  alive.  At 
least,  he  was  two  weeks  ago." 

Peter  was  at  some  pains  not  to  betray 


his  pleasure.     "And  where  is  he,  then?" 
he  asked. 

"Oh,"  Germaine  continued,  "I  will  tell 
you  all  I  know  because  I  hope  it  will  bene- 
fit him.  Only  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
that  you  have  been  exceptionally  clever; 
that  would  be  a  mistake.  No,  I  tell  you 
of  my  own  free  will.  Also,  will  you  order 
me  a  pcche  Mclba  ^  I  have  a  little  hunger 
still.     Yes,  Ferdinand  is  of  the  sort  who 
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should  ha\e  money.  For  six  years,  now, 
he  has  li\ed  on  nothinj; — ahiiost  nothing. 
He  has  written  to  me  once  every  month 
during  those  six  years.  I  don't  know 
why;  perhaps  he  likes  me.  Never  has  he 
allowed  me  to  write  to  hint;  never  has 
he  given  me  an  address.  But  I  have  fol- 
lowed him  by  the  post-marks  on  the  en- 
velopes. Wherever  he  goes  he  walks,  and 
in  those  six  years  he  has  been  to  Austria, 
to  Germany,  to  Greece,  to  Italy,  and  just 
now  to  Spain.  He  is  writing  an  epic;  I  do 
not  know  what  that  is,  but  I  think  it  is 
poetry.  He  is  sometimes  very  droll.  He 
says  he  is  seeking  the  gods  in  their  own 
haunts — in  the  forests,  he  means,  and  in 
the  streams,  and  the  oceans.  Constantly  he 
is  talking  about  these  gods  and  goddesses: 
Jupiter  and  Neptune,  and,  of  course, 
that  marble  one  in  the  Louvre — in  the 
Musee,  I  mean,  not  in  the  Grand  Magazin. 
Especially,  though,  he  mentions  one  wom- 
an— Diana.  '  Some  day,'  he  says, '  I,  too, 
like  Actaeon,  shall  surprise  her  bathing.' 
He  is  like  that.  Often  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  he  means.  Now  he  is  walk- 
ing from  Spain  along  through  France  by 
the  Mediterranean.  The  last  letter  I  re- 
cei\'ed,  two  weeks  ago,  was  from  Mar- 
seilles. By  now  he  should  be  in  the  Ri- 
viera. You  might  find  him  there.  That 
is  all  I  know — all  I  can  tell  you." 

"I  am  very,  very  grateful,"  said  Peter. 
"Won't  you  have  another  peach?" 

"No,"  said  Germaine;  "I  am  complet. 
I  hope  you  will  find  him.  He  deserves  to  be 
rich,  and  it  may  help  him  with  his  epic." 

"It  may,"  said  Peter.  "And  now,"  he 
went  on,  "there  is  one  thing  more,  if  you  will 
pardon  me  for  mentioning  money  in  your 
presence.  A  substantial  reward  has  been 
offered  for  information  leading  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Ferdinand.  This,  of  course,  will 
be  yours  if  I  succeed  now  in  tracing  him." 

"  How  much  is  it?  "  asked  Germaine. 

"Twenty  thousand  francs." 

She  smiled  abstractedly,  playing  with 
the  rings  on  her  hands. 

"Mon  Dieu,"  she  replied,  with  a  shrug; 
"  I  have  that  much  on  my  little  finger." 


V 


Peter  went  to  Monte  Carlo.  What  per- 
haps was  strange  was  that  Marthe  and  her 
myopic  aunt  went,  too. 


"I  can  be  useful,"  Marthe  declared, 
"  in  detecting  impostors.  You  have  never 
seen  Ferdinand;  I  have." 

The  myojjic  aunt  went  apparently  be- 
cause she  had  to;  but  inwardly  she  had  a 
longing  to  play  the  red  and  double.  She 
had  never  gambled  before. 

During  the  first  month  of  their  stay 
Peter  saw  a  score  of  Ferdinand  Taillandys, 
none  of  whom,  however,  finally  proved  sat- 
isfactory. At  first  he  was  cautious  and  dis- 
creet, employing  many  circumlocutions  in 
snaring  his  prey;  but  later,  becoming  reck- 
less, he  startled  several  honest.  God-fear- 
ing people  by  asking  them  point-blank  if 
they  were  not  the  missing  poet.  One  or 
two,  who  had  heard  of  the  waiting  fort- 
une, acknowledged  that  they  were,  and  it 
remained  for  Marthe  to  assure  them  of 
their  mistake. 

The  end  of  the  year  brought  with  it  the 
anniversary  of  old  Taillandy's  death,  and 
his  son  was  still  at  large.  It  was  actually 
on  the  last  day  of  the  term  that  Peter  be- 
lieved that  he  had  finally  discovered  the 
elusive  heir.     It  happened  thus: 

Peter,  after  a  hasty  glance  through  the 
gambling-rooms,  had  gone  out  to  the 
sunny  terrace  behind  the  Casino  to  smoke 
in  peace  a  long  cigar.  He  settled  himself 
on  a  bench  and  blinked  happily  in  the  sun- 
light. The  air  came  fresh  and  salt  off  the 
sea,  which  rose  beneath  him,  a  mass  of 
gleaming  lazulite,  to  meet  the  sky  at  the 
unbroken  bow  of  the  horizon.  Peter  sat 
back  and  enjoyed  it,  and  tainted  the  breeze 
with  his  cigar. 

Then  some  one  spoke  at  his  elbow. 

"Leisure  for  meditation,"  some  one 
said,  "  is  the  greatest  gift  the  gods  have  to 
bestow.  You,  monsieur,  I  perceive,  are 
unusually  blessed." 

Peter  turned  to  find  that  a  shabby- 
looking  person,  having  appropriated  the 
other  half  of  the  bench,  was  sprawling 
luxuriously  in  his  seat,  his  long,  lean  legs 
stretched  out  straight  in  front  of  him  and 
a  cigarette  held  debonairly  in  a  pair  of 
nicotine-stained  fingers.  He  was  dressed 
in  an  ill-fitting,  much-patched  brown  suit, 
which  hung  on  his  lank  frame  in  baggy 
folds  and  creases.  His  left  hand  was 
thrust  deep  in  his  trousers  pocket,  and  his 
coat,  being  thus  thrown  back,  revealed 
a  blue  corduroy  waistcoat  held  together 
precariously  by  occasional  vermilion  but- 
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tons.  His  cravat,  of  green  silk,  was  knot- 
ted around  a  low,  soft  collar,  immaculate- 
ly white.  A  gray  felt  hat  was  perched 
jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and 
through  a  jagged  hole  in  its  crown  Peter 
could  see  a  tangle  of  hair,  black  as  an 
Indian's,  one  lock  of  which  hung  down 
straight  over  his  right  eyebrow. 

"  You  are  regarding  my  hat  with  ill-con- 
cealed admiration,  I  perceive.  Doubtless 
you  are  amazed  at  such  excessive  ventila- 
tion, which,  though  not  strictly  fashion- 
able, is  excellent  for  the  hair.  Men  wear 
hats  in  order  to  remove  thern  for  women. 
I  know  no  women,  so  I  compromise." 

Peter  regarded  the  man  blankly.  He 
was  speaking  excellent  English,  with 
scarcely  enough  French  accent  to  proclaim 
his  nationality.  His  linen,  his  hands,  and 
his  speech  argued  for  his  refinement,  and  a 
glance  at  his  face  confirmed  it.  A  thin, 
delicate  nose;  a  pair  of  brown  eyes,  rather 
dull  and  listless,  and  hinting  at  suffering 
undergone;  heavy,  black  brows;  a  sensi- 
tive mouth,  curved  crookedly  in  an  amused 
smile,  which  displayed  his  regular,  while 
teeth;  a  narrow,  pointed  chin  projecting 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  notorious  Punch 
— all  set  in  a  thin,  drawn  face,  high  as  to 
cheek-bones,  and  bronzed  as  dark  as  an 
Arab's. 

Peter  checked  his  first  impulse  to  rise 
and  leave.  Later  he  was  exceedingly  glad 
that  he  had  done  so.  He  murmured 
something  to  the  effect  that,  since  it  was 
his  first  trip  to  Monte  Carlo,  he  was  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  leisure  hour  to  admire 
the  view  from  the  terrace.  The  other 
stopped  him  with  a  motion  of  his  hand. 

"  Why  explain?  "  he  said.  "  You  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  curious  people;  you  actually 
are  ashamed  to  be  idle — physically  idle,  I 
mean.  Does  it  never  occur  to  you  that 
thinking  is  a  praiseworthy  occupation? 
'Man  is  of  the  earth,  but  his  thoughts  are 
with  the  stars.'  Did  not  your  Carlyle  say 
that?  Ah,  there  was  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  think!" 

"Are  you  fond  of  Carlyle's  work?" 
asked  practical  Peter,  amazed. 

"Am  I  fond  of  Carlyle's  work!"  the 
other  echoed.  "  Is  one  fond  of  the  'Odys- 
sey' of  Homer,  the  'Hermes'  of  Praxiteles, 
or  the  'Tristan'  of  Wagner?  You  have  ill- 
chosen  your  verb.  Carlyle  was  a  man  of 
beautiful  mind,  of  beautiful  thoughts,  just 
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as  were  Homer  and  Praxiteles  and  Wag- 
ner. I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  they 
saw  everything  the  color  of  roses ;  rather  do 
I  mean  that  they  saw  the  truth  and  that 
the  gods  gave  them  the  power  to  reveal 
its  beauty." 

"I  see,"  said  Peter  vaguely. 

"  Yes,"  the  other  continued,  "  the  beau- 
ty of  truth  and  the  truth  of  Beauty;  they 
are  two  strings  that  have  been  much  fid- 
dled on,  but  they  are  still  a-tune.  Poor 
Beauty — she  is  becoming  a  shy  goddess 
since  the  days  of  this — "  and  he  waved  a 
contemptuous  hand  toward  the  Casino. 

"Surely,"  said  Peter,  "there  is  beauty 
spread  lavishly  enough  before  us  even 
here.     What  of  the  sea?  " 

"  Truly,"  said  the  other,  "  there  is  beau- 
ty in  the  sea.  Are  not  half  a  hundred 
Nereids  there  to  keep  it  smiling?  But 
one's  soul  must  be  in  tune  if  the  chords 
are  to  ring  true.  Do  you  know  what  it  is 
to  be  out  of  tune  with  beauty?  It  is  to 
have  faith,  hope,  happiness,  ambition, 
and  love  turn  to  gray  ashes  in  your  heart. 
Six  years  ago  that  happened  to  me  in  a 
day.  The  senses  that  the  gods  give  to 
poets  in  their  fullest  perfection  were  torn 
from  me.  The  sun  coming  up  in  the 
morning,  yonder  in  the  east,  trailing  its 
delicate,  golden-edged  clouds  like  a  gyp- 
sy's veils;  the  surge  of  the  sea,  the  voices 
of  the  birds,  the  eternal  song  of  Nature; 
the  scent  of  the  roses  climbing  smilingly 
about  the  stucco  walls — the  three  senses 
on  which  my  very  existence  had  depended, 
sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  were  powerless 
to  quicken  my  heart.  That  was  six  years 
ago.  My  mind  lay  paralyzed  and  my 
soul  lay  dead.  Poetry — bah!  I  crucified 
my  talent." 

He  paused  and  a  soft  land  breeze,  bear- 
ing the  sound  of  violins  from  the  plaza, 
stirred  the  palms  and  the  plane-trees  in 
the  groves  behind  them.  From  below 
rose  the  incessant  wash  of  the  sea. 

When  he  spoke  again  all  the  bitterness 
had  left  his  voice. 

"At  first,"  he  said,  "I  lived  in  a  dream. 
Animal-like,  I  shunned  the  cities  and 
sought  the  open  to  breathe.  Gradually 
Nature  drew  me  to  her  and  soothed  me. 
I  rested  in  the  groves  where  the  Dryads 
played;  I  bathed  in  the  streams  of  the 
Naiads;  I  hunted  in  the  forests  of  Artemis 
and  Pan  played  to  me  on  his  pipes.     And 
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one  clay  I  drank  of  the  spring  of  the  Ca- 
nienaeand,  behold,  they  Kii\'e  nie  back  my 
gift.  Is  there  not  an  epic  there? — some- 
thing regained  that  is  perhaps  greater 
than  paradise?" 

At  the  mention  of  the  epic  Peter's 
suspicions  were  transmuted  to  certainty. 
His  pulses  pounded  wildly  with  excite- 
ment. 

"Do  you  never  read  the  newspapers?" 
he  cried. 

The  poet  regarded  him  quizzically. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  bored  you,"  he  said, 
and  rose  as  though  to  move  away. 

"No,  no,"  said  Peter;  "I  must  ask  you 
to  pardon  me.     You  misunderstand." 

"  You  asked  me  if  I  ever  read  the  news- 
papers, did  you  not?  I  fail  to  see  any 
relevance,  but  if  you  desire  an  answer; 
no,  I  do  not." 

"I  did  not  intend  to  be  rude,"  said 
Peter  hurriedly;  "  indeed,  I  have  the  keen- 
est interest  in  all  that  you  have  been  tell- 
ing me.  May  I  add  that  I  think  I  know 
your  name?  Are  you  not  Ferdinand  Tail- 
landy?" 

''I  am,"  said  the  other;  "and  what 
then?" 

"Then,"  cried  Peter  triumphantly; 
"then,  may  I  shake  your  hand?  You  are 
the  man  I  have  been  looking  for  for  twelve 
months." 

"You  may  shake  my  hand  with  pleas- 
ure," said  the  poet,  "if  that  will  console 
you  for  having  wasted  a  year  of  your  life. 
I  am  scarcely  worth  it." 

"  My  dear  man,"  exclaimed  Peter, "  you 
are  worth  twelve  million." 

"Twelve  million  what?"  asked  the 
other. 

"Francs,"  said  Peter. 

The  poet  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
asked  for  further  enlightenment.  Peter 
was  ten  minutes  explaining,  while  the 
other  listened  unmoved. 

"What  should  I  do  with  tweUe  million 
francs?"  he  inquired  at  the  end.  "Sup- 
pose I  refuse  them ;  what  becomes  of  them 
then?" 

"Then,"  said  Peter,  embarrassed, "  they 
go  to  me  on  certain  conditions." 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  poet,  "you 
would  appear  to  be  an  honest  man.  You 
are  actually  pleased  to  have  found  me  and 
to  lose  a  fortune  thereby.  I  congratulate 
you  and  I  congratulate  myself,  for  Diog- 


enes would  have  envied  me  exceedingly. 
It  is  a  delight  to  know  that  the  virtues 
still  exist  among  mortals  who  live  in  cities. 
And  now,  my  friend,"  he  continued, "  what 
is  it  you  wish  me  to  do?  You  wish  me 
first,  I  take  it,  to  see  my  sister.  Where  is 
she?" 

"At  the  Hotel  de  Paris,"  said  Peter. 

"Ah,  yes,"  mused  the  other;  "purple 
and  fine  linen.  You  perceive  how  impos- 
sible it  would  be  for  me?  I  wear  clothes 
because  the  law  requires  it,  and  I  prize  my 
liberty;  but  you  see  what  they  are ?" 

"That,"  said  Peter  hastily,  "is  the 
least  of  difficulties,"  and  he  pressed  a 
bank-note  into  the  other's  hand. 

"After  all,  it  is  yours,  you  see,"  he  ex- 
plained; "and  in  Monte  Carlo  you  can  at 
least  find  clothes.  Everything  is  for  sale 
in  Monte  Carlo." 

The  poet  hesitated  a  while,  and  then 
thrust  the  note  into  a  pocket  of  his  ragged 
coat. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said;  "in  Monte 
Carlo  everything  is  for  sale."  And  he 
added  bitterly:  "Everything — even  a 
man's  freedom." 

Peter,  bursting  with  his  discovery, 
sought  Marthe  wildly  about  the  hotel  and 
the  gambling- rooms,  to  find  her  at  last,  in 
company  with  the  myopic  aunt,  sipping 
citronnades  through  hygienic  straws  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris. 

"He  is  found,"  cried  Peter  from  afar, 
waving  his  hat.  "  There  is  no  mistake  this 
time." 

"Bravo!"  said  Marthe  coolly,  for  the 
same  tale  had  been  told  before. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  said  the  myopic  aunt, 
peering  at  Peter  through  half  an  inch  of 
glass  lorgnon. 

"He  is  charming,"  said  Peter,  torrential 
with  news.  "He  is  cultivated,  refined, 
unworldly,  intellectual " 

"  Did  yt)u  give  him  any  money?  "  asked 
Marthe  practically.  Several  of  the  self- 
acknowledged  Ferdinands  that  Peter  had 
discovered  had  received  and  spent  con- 
siderable sums,  borrowed  from  him  on 
various  pretexts,  before  Marthe  had  had  a 
chance  to  disclaim  relationship  with  them. 
Peter  hesitated  and  blushed. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "he  was  not  very 
well  dressed  and,  as  he  is  to  meet  us  here,' 
I  thought — -" 

"Much?"  asked  Marthe,  smiling. 
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"He  didn't  want  to  accept  it,"  said 
Peter,  "but  I  forced  a  thousand  francs  on 
him  for  clothes  and  things,  you  know." 

"Mon  Dieu,"  exclaimecl  the  myopic 
aunt,  "a  thousand  francs!  That  is  more 
than  I  have  won  on  the  red  in  four  weeks." 

"But,"  continued  Peter,  "there  is  no 
doubt  this  time — he  had  absolute  proofs; 
and  he  told  me  all  about  himself  before  I 
hinted  that  I  was  looking  for  him." 

"  What  did  he  tell  you?"  asked  Marthe, 
still  unconvinced. 

"  That  he  was  writing  a  great  epic  poem ; 
that  he  had  been  living  away  from  the 
world  for  a  long  time;  and  then  he  talked 
a  lot  about  those  pagan  gods  of  his,  you 
know.     Oh,  he  is  genuine,  right  enough." 

"Well,"  said  Marthe,  with  a  sigh,  "I 
hope  so,  since  this  is  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  If  he  is  not  found  to-day  all  that 
money  is  yours,  Peter  dear;  that  is,  if  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  to  marry  me." 

"  Such  a  shame, "  said  the  myopic  aunt; 
"but  then,  we  will  hope  he  is  only  another 
impostor." 

"I  hope  no  such  thing,"  retorted  Peter 
sturdily,  "and  I  am  sure  he  is  not 

"How  truly  generous  of 
the  myopic  aunt.  "And  now  I  think  that 
I  shall  leave  you  for  a  while.  I  feel  that 
red  is  winning.  How  soon  do  you  expect 
this  person?  In  an  hour?  Well,  I  may 
be  back." 

''Bonne  chance,''^  said  Marthe. 

"It's  that  awful  zero — "  said  the  my- 
opic aunt,  shaking  her  head;  and  she  col- 
lected her  sack  and  her  gloves  and  her 
parasol,  and  headed  for  the  siren  wheel. 

"And  now,  Marthe,"  said  Peter;  "now 
that  your  brother  is  found,  we  are  free. 
1  am  very  glad;  do  you  know  how  glad, 
Marthe?" 

"Yes,"  said  Marthe,  playing  nervously 
with  the  straws  in  her  glass.  "Yes,  I 
know." 

"If  we  had  not  found  him,"  Peter  went 
on,  "it  would  have  been  horrible.  As  it 
is,  I  dare  to  tell  you  once  more  how  much  I 
love  you,  Marthe,  and  I  can  ask  you  to 
marry  me  with  a  clear  conscience.  Marthe, 
will  you  be  my  wife?  " 
,  "Peter,"  said  Marthe  slowly,  "I  would 
be  your  wife  if  your  conscience  were  as 
black  as  the  ace  of  spades.  But  you  must 
not  think  that  I  do  not  appreciate  how  un- 
selfish you  have  been.    And  Peter,  dear, 


you,"  sighed 


I  think  that  father  perhaps  knew  best — 
perhaps  he  was  testing  you.  If  he  was 
you  have  won  your  degree  siimma  cum 
laude,"  and  she  gave  him  her  hand  across 
the  table. 

"  God  bless  you,"  said  Peter,  kissing  her 
finger-tips.  An  interested  waiter,  count- 
ing his  gains,  forgot  his  figures  and  was 
forced  to  begin  again.  No  one  else  no- 
ticed them. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced  the  tables 
about  them  filled  rapidly  with  tea-drink- 
ing English  and  beer-drinking  Germans;  a 
red-coated  orchestra  appeared,  to  drown 
at  intervals  the  babel  of  tongues;  laughter 
mixed  merrily  with  the  tinkle  of  glasses; 
waiters  sprang  into  life  with  flying  nap- 
kins, and  the  air  rose  warm  from  the 
ground,  sweet  with  the  scent  of  the  neigh- 
boring flower-beds.  Slowly  the  sun  moved 
down  the  sky  toward  the  west  and  the 
red  roofs  of  Monaco.  And  still  no  Tail- 
landy. 

Peter  glanced  nervously  at  his  watch. 
Half  past  four. 

"He  is  late,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Marthe;  "it  takes 
time  to  spend  a  thousand  francs.  But, 
doubtless,  when  he  comes  he  will  be  very 
beautiful." 

At  five  o'clock,  like  them  of  Darien,  they 
gazed  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise. 
In  vain  did  Marthe  strive  to  keep  her 
laughter  down.  It  rang  free  and  un- 
ashamed; and  soon  Peter  joined  her  rather 
hollowly. 

"Never  mind,  Peter,"  said  Marthe;  "it 
is  only  another  Taillandy  unmasked.  And 
it  is  the  last  impostor  we  shall  meet." 

"Yes,"  replied  Peter  grimly;  "the  last 


one. 


And  Peter,  dear,  it  is  not  going  to 
change  anything  between  you  and  me.  I 
will  not  allow  it  to.  Tell  me  that  that 
conscience  of  yours  is  quiet.  You  did  your 
best,  Peter." 

"Yes,"  said  Peter;  "I  did  my  best." 

"And  you  deserve  to  win,"  she  said. 

"I  think,"  said  Peter  softly,  "that  I 
have  won  a  saint." 

"You  have,"  said  Marthe;  "but  your 
saint  is  filled  with  a  very  earthly  lo\e  for 
this  beautiful  world  and — for  you." 

Down  the  steps  of  the  Casino  and  across 
the  sun-swept  plaza  came  the  myopic 
aiint. 
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"Well,"  she  demanded,  peering  about 
her,  "where  is  he?" 

"He  did  not  come,"  said  Marthe. 

The  myopic  aunt  reached  her  chair  with 
a  sigh.  "He  did  not  come,  hein?  Well, 
neither  did  red." 


VI 


A  SHORT  half-hour  later,  about  half  past 
five,  when  the  long,  wavering  shadows 
were  merged  into  the  neutral  tint  of  dusk 
and  the  bronze  sun  had  died  behind  Mo- 
naco, the  impostor  stepped  cautiously 
along  the  terrace  where  Peter  had  taken 
leave  of  him  last.  He  was  dressed  as  be- 
fore— no  better;  but  now  he  carried  over 
his  shoulder  a  roll  of  blankets  and  a  knap- 
sack was  strapped  to  his  back.  He  was 
accoutred  like  a  French  soldier  on  the 
march. 

He  paused  by  the  terrace  railing  to 
glance  at  the  quiet  harbor  below.  Al- 
ready, behind  him,  the  lights  were  lit  in 
the  Casino,  and  in  the  Cafe  de  Paris  the 
orchestra  was  playing  to  the  last  loitering 
guests.  It  was  the  hour  of  transition; 
the  lull  between  the  gayety  of  the  after- 
noon and  that  of  the  evening,  when  good, 
fever-fearing  people  seek  four  walls  and  a 
roof. 

But  the  shabby  impostor,  evidently  fear- 
less, rested  his  lean  arms  on  the  balus- 
trade and  breathed  long  and  deep  of  the 
soft,  sweet  air,  borne  to  him  on  the  breeze 
from  the  sea's  scented  islands.  Far  be- 
neath him  lights  flashed  out  by  the  harbor- 
side  and,  vaguely,  he  could  trace  the  sil- 
very lines  of  a  yacht  riding  smoothly  to 
the  ground  swell. 

"Monte  Carlo,"  he  said  aloud,  "you 
are  a  beautiful  dream  city;  you  are  the 
devil's  gilded  wonderland.  Here  men  with 
lustful  hands  have  built  a  temple  to  the 
god  called  Gold,  and  here  daily  they  come 
to  worship.  I,  too,  might  have  knelt  in 
those  aisles  and  bowed  my  head  beneath 
the  gilded  dome.  Sing,  O  muse,  of  Ferdi- 
nand Taillandy's  sacrifice!  And  yet  was  it 
a  sacrifice  worthy  the  singing?  They  tried 
to  tempt  me  with  their  gold.     'Twelve 


million  francs,'  they  cried,  and  waited  for 
me  to  dress  myself  appropriately  to  re- 
ceive it.  Twelve  million  francs!  Bah! 
Twelve  million  burdens — twelve  million 
fetters  to  bind  me  to  their  world,  Ferdi- 
nand, you  did  well  to  escape  them  and  you 
are  richer  than  they;  for  have  you  not  the 
sky  and  the  sea  and  the  hills  and  the  sun 
upon  them,  and  twelve  million  stars  to 
light  your  way  by  night?  " 

He  turned  his  back  to  the  sea  to  face 
the  mountains  shining  snow-crowned 
against  the  unquiet  sky.  On  the  path  to 
La  Turbie  a  few  lights  dimmed  and  glowed 
small  as  fireflies.  The  hush  of  evening 
hung  about  him  like  a  heavy  perfume,  all- 
pervading,  compelling. 

Of  a  sudden,  through  the  dusk,  came  a 
figure  in  white.  It  was  the  myopic  aunt, 
feeling  her  way  along  the  terrace  path. 
She  was  wringing  her  hands  and  making 
great  lamentation,  for  she  had  lost  much 
gold.  As  she  drew  near,  distress  resolved 
itself  into  words,  and,  heedless  of  who 
might  hear,  she  complained  to  the  stars. 

The  shabby  poet  turned  with  a  quiet 
smile  on  his  lips.  Placing  his  knapsack  on 
the  balustrade,  he  ran  his  lean  fingers 
swiftly  through  his  pockets  and  drew  out 
a  thousand-franc  note.  He  presented  it 
with  a  low  bow. 

"My  poor,  good  woman,"  he  said,  "it 
is  plain  that  you  are  in  distress.  You  have 
lost  everything.  I  give  you  this  the  more 
freely  because  I,  on  the  contrary,  have  all 
of  this  wonderful  world.  May  it  buy  for 
you  the  happiness  of  a  moment,  for  by  re- 
nouncing it  I  shall  gain  the  happiness  of 
the  years." 

He  thrust  the  note  into  her  hand.  She 
stopped,  groped  for  her  lorgnon,  desisted, 
and  mechanically  closed  her  fingers  on  the 
piece  of  paper.  Before  she  could  speak  he 
left  her. 

He  turned  and,  slinging  his  sack  once 
more  across  his  shoulders,  stretched  out 
his  arms  as  though  reaching  for  his  free- 
dom. 

"I  will  be  true  to  the  gods,"  he  said, 
and  went  up  toward  the  hills  where  they 
were  meeting  the  night. 


THE   BIRD  IN  THE   BUSH 

By   Katharine   Fiillerton   Gerould 


HP>N  Rhoda  Glave  came 
down  into  the  library,  she 
found  that  her  husband  had 
gone  out.  It  seemed  odd, 
until  she  remembered  that 
Haysthorpe,  their  guest, 
had  an  inordinate  appetite  for  midnight 
air.  Evidently  he  had  persuaded  Roland 
to  join  him,  and  they  would  be  strolling. 
Heaven  knew  how  far,  in  the  dusk  and 
chill  of  the  deserted  elm-shaded  streets. 
Mrs.  Glave  gathered  her  pale  draperies 
about  her  with  a  little  disgusted  gesture, 
as  if  to  leave  the  room  that  had  disap- 
pointed her.  The  smooth  silk,  worn  to 
limpness,  still  at  its  latter  end  hung  grace- 
fully. Rhoda  Glave  always  wore  a  dress 
forever,  until  it  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
uniform.  Once  in  five  years,  when  she 
appeared  in  something  new,  you  felt  as  if 
the  leopard  had  changed  his  spots.  Then 
you  got  used  to  her  in  that — e  da  capo. 

Roland  Glave's  library,  in  which  his 
wife  now  stood,  was  in  its  quality  not 
unlike  his  wife's  dress.  It  looked  much 
worn,  used  to  the  last  shred;  but  in  the 
composition  of  its  elements  a  high  stand- 
ard had  prevailed.  Evidently  the  Glaves 
couldn't  put  up  with  bad  things;  they 
would  go  without,  or  they  would  wear 
their  possessions  to  bits,  but  they  wouldn't 
compromise  beyond  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency. Nothing  was  patched,  but  every- 
thing was  very,  very  thin.  A  similar  rec- 
ord was  written  on  Rhoda  Glave's  face 
for  any  one  to  read — all  in  noble  phrases  of 
resignation  and  mirth.  She  had  had  her 
day — like  the  frock,  like  the  room — but 
she  had  lasted  better.  The  play  of  her 
features  was  not  over.  Her  chestnut  hair 
sprang  vividly  up  from  her  forehead;  the 
hand  that  held  her  short  silken  train  was 
firm  and  white.  She  held  her  head  high — 
would  always  hold  it  high,  one  would  have 
surmised.  She  had  the  look  of  a  woman 
who  has  prepaid  the  importunate  piper. 

Rhoda  Glave's  gesture  of  disgust  was 
only  incipient.  She  let  her  soft,  shabby 
draperies  fall,  and  stood  for  an  instant  be- 


fore a  faded  chair  into  which  presently  she 
sank.  Her  firm  lingers  rested  on  a  book, 
but  she  did  not  take  it  up.  Instead,  she 
arranged  herself  slowly  in  a  comfortable 
position,  then  clasped  her  hands  behind 
her  head  and  stared  before  her  into  the 
half-dead  fire.  Relaxed,  but  poised — a 
typical  attitude— she  began  to  think.  .  .  . 
Good  old  Haysthorpe!  He  had  been  a 
classmate  of  Roland's,  and  his  half-mel- 
ancholy, half-cynical  presence,  his  slight 
limp,  his  comfortable,  safe  income  that  he 
had  never  tried  to  increase,  though  with 
his  relations  it  would  have  been  so  easy, 
had  been  familiar  facts  of  all  her  married 
life.  He  had  loyally  taken  her  over,  as 
she  had  loyally  taken  him.  He  wasn't 
there  very  often — he  was  usually  wander- 
ing about  the  earth — but  whenever  he  was 
she  found  him  \velcome.  Veils  dropped 
away  when  he  came.  Oh,  she  liked  Hays- 
thorpe. He  ga\e  them  both  the  re- 
quickened  sense  of  their  own  brilliant  be- 
ginning. Whatever  else  he  was  cynical 
about,  he  was  never  cynical  about  them. 
He  took  their  romance  delicately  forgrant- 
ed;  and  admitted  that,  peerless  though 
Roland  might  be  among  men,  he  had 
been  well  mated  in  his  bride.  Oh,  for 
Haysthorpe,  Rhoda  reflected,  they  might 
have  been  a  constellation !  It  was  some- 
thing to  be  fixed  for  one  pair  of  eyes  in 
the  vivid  firmament.  Yes,  Haysthorpe 
had  been  wonderful;  and  he  might  walk 
Roland  as  far  as  he  liked — she  would  not 
complain;  though  this  wife  of  fifteen  years' 
standing,  the  mother  of  four  children,  still 
found  no  use  for  her  fine  eyes  compara- 
ble with  that  of  resting  on  her  husband's 
face.  She  didn't  grudge  anything  to 
Haysthorpe,  but  it  wasn't  to  be  expected 
that  she  should  prefer  having  her  rare  late- 
moments  bereft  of  their  lumi- 
She  wanted  Roland  in — she  al- 
ways wanted  him  in.  A  roof  existed,  to 
her  mind,  to  shelter  him,  and  a  roof  not 
thus  occupied  hadn't  much  dignity.  By 
the  way,  the  actual  roof  of  the  kitchen 
had  leaked  in  yesterday's  rain — they  must 
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sec  the  plumber.  Rhoda  smiled  to  herself 
at  the  imagery  life  imj)osed.  Plumbers 
and  constellations! 

Why  didn't  they  come  back?  This  pro- 
longed stroll — slow,  of  course,  to  humor 
Haysthorpe's  limp — was  like  the  old  lav- 
ish days  before  the  children  came,  when 
time,  if  it  was  money,  was  at  least  golden 
and  not  mere  slippery  change.  Roland 
had  been  pot-boiling  even  then,  but  boil- 
ing the  pot  wasn't  so  bad  if  only  you  didn't 
have  to  boil  it  all  the  time — and  stir,  stir, 
stir,  as  it  boiled,  until  your  arm  ached. 
Of  course,  Roland  hadn't  it  in  him  to  do 
anything  without  a  cachet  of  its  own;  but 
the  fact  remained  that  he  reviewed  other 
men's  books,  passed  judgment  on  other 
men's  policies,  worked  at  other  men's  be- 
hests for  whatever  they  decided  to  give 
him.  His  reputation  was,  in  its  way, 
unique;  but  he  had  never  had  time  to 
stamp  his  impression  home  on  the  world 
at  large — the  world  that  pays.  He  was  a 
genius,  poor  darling,  but  a  genius-of-all- 
work.  The  thing  he  did  best  was  the 
thing  for  which  he  got  no  pay  at  all:  he 
talked  superlatively. 

After  college  Roland  Glave  had  flung 
all  his  tiny  inheritance  into  a  traveller's 
purse,  and  had  gone  round  the  world.  He 
had  gone  with  modern  speed  and  comfort ; 
)'et  he  seemed  to  have  swung  out  to  the 
horizon  in  a  glorious  galleon,  to  have 
searched  the  seas  to  the  sound  of  music, 
and  to  have  brought  home  rich  argosies  of 
anecdote  and  fable.  Rhoda  remembered 
the  \^vid  months  after  his  return,  when 
they  had  fallen  in  love  wdth  each  other. 
His  talk  w-as  in  the  grand  manner,  voild 
lout;  and  if  he  was  as  poor  as  he  was 
adored,  what  did  it  matter  ?  There  was 
no  fatal  fleck  of  egotism  on  his  brilliance. 
He  had  done  whatever  dignified,  ill-paying 
thing  came  to  hand,  done  it  faithfully, 
cheerfully,  and  a  little  whimsically.  They 
hadn't  been  able  to  pluck  the  flowers  of 
his  talent,  because  they  had  always  needed 
the  fruit;  but  they  had  never  been  sordid, 
and  they  had  never  consented  for  a  mo- 
ment to  belie\'e  that  the  glittering  ma- 
terial chance  mightn't  come.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  children — Rhoda  caught  her 
breath  as  the  last  log  fell  down  to  ashes — 
well,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  their  children, 
they  would  have  enough  to  renew  the  cup 
of  adventure,  to  keep  it  always  brimming 


and  bubbling  at  their  lips.  They  were 
well  ofT  for  two.  They  weren't  well  oiT  for 
six;  and  if  anything  connected  with  their 
marriage  could  ha\'e  been  sordid — it 
couldn't! — it  would  have  been  the  fees 
for  specialists  and  the  absurdly  monoto- 
nous way  in  which  each  child  managed  to 
combine  its  parents'  poorest  features. 
They  had  been  too  much  in  love  not  to 
want  children;  for  each  of  them  not  pri- 
vately and  passionately  to  desire  increase 
from  that  other  fairest  creature.  No, 
there  had  never — Rhoda  reiterated  vehe- 
mently to  herself — since  the  world  began 
been  but  one  way.  Even  poor,  dull,  little 
stammering  Stanton — their  only  boy — 
was  in  the  antique  tradition.  It  was  cer- 
tainly very  much  in  the  antique  tradition 
(Rhoda  was  apt  to  frame  her  sentiment 
in  irony:  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of 
silver)  that  your  children  should  repro- 
duce their  ancestors  rather  than  their 
parents.  Poor  little  Stanton!  How  they 
had  hovered  over  his  cradle,  and  how  reso- 
lutely, during  the  years,  had  each  refused 
to  put  into  words  the  wonder  that  daily 
grew!  How  could  Stanton  be  Roland's 
boy?  How  could  he  be  Rhoda's  son? 
The  doctors  all  shook  their  heads  over 
him — felt  his  back,  looked  in  his  throat, 
did  all  the  things  that  cost  so  much.  And 
still  Stanton  peered  and  stammered,  and 
reacted  to  life  with  a  simplicity  that  had 
in  it  nothing  idyllic.  Just  a  dear,  pathet- 
ically dull,  and  mysteriously  ailing  child. 
.  .  .  And  the  little  girls:  they  were  well- 
mannered — of  course!  but  they  might  have 
been  anybody's  children.  No  one,  Rhoda 
thought  as  she  sat  waiting  for  the  two 
men,  would  ever  have  taken  them  for  Ro- 
land Glave's.  Chin  in  hand,  for  a  change, 
she  reflected  on  the  odd  usury  of  romance. 
■'  It's  worth  everything,"  she  said  silently; 
"and  that  is  probably  why  it  charges  you 
a  hundred  per  cent." 

And  then  she  heard  Haysthorpe's  un- 
even step  and  her  husband's  voice.  Near- 
ly two ;  what  had  they  been  talking  of  ? 
She  rose  to  greet  them.  No  time  to-night 
to  put  the  problem  of  Stanton.  Roland 
would  be  tired,  and  she  knew  as  well  as 
he  what  a  pile  of  books  had  to  be  got 
through  with  on  the  morrow.  But  Hays- 
thorpe  was  not  to  be  blamed  ever;  and  the 
new  problem  about  Stanton  could  wait. 
Strange,  pitiful  little  Stanton! 
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"Rhoda!"  Glave's  fine  Roman  features 
(small  wonder  that  Haysthorj)e  mocked 
him  with  "  Pctronius  Arbiter"!)  grew 
gravely  bright.  "Did  you  stay  up  for 
us?  I  thought  you  would  have  been 
asleep  long  since." 

"1  finished  Peggy's  dress  for  the  birth- 
day party,  and  you  know  what  a  duffer  1 
am  at  sewing.  Then  1  came  down  for 
conversation,  and  waited  up  for  sheer 
curiosity  to  see  what  Geoffrey  had  done 
with  you."  Even  to  Haysthoqje  she 
couldn't,  just  then,  mention  Stanton  as 
a  problem. 

"The  most  extraordinary  things!" 
Glave  exclaimed.  "Haven't  you,  Hays- 
thorpe?" 

"Apparently."  Haysthorpe  stood  by 
the  fire;  but  neither  its  warmth  nor  exer- 
cise in  the  night  air  brought  any  tinge 
into  his  colorless  face.  His  pallor  was 
natural — the  pallor  almost  of  alabaster, 
beneath  his  smooth  fair  hair.  He  had, 
too,  save  for  his  intimates,  a  marble  man- 
ner; so  that,  altogether,  a  world  given  to 
stupid  epithets  could  not  be  much  blamed 
for  calling  him  cold.  "Apparently,  Rho- 
da.  I've  startled  him,  at  all  events,  into 
tremendous  form.  " 

"Form!  You  startled  me  into  sheer 
delirium.  I  must  ha\e  been  a  spectacle! 
Rhoda,  dear,  why  did  you  stay  away  all 
the  evening?" 

"I  waited  as  long  as  I  could,  and  when 
Rhoda  didn't  come — "  Haysthoq^e  began 
apologetically. 

"It  was  really  my  last  minute  for 
Peggy's  dress,"  sighed  Rhoda.  She  knew 
from  Roland's  look  that  he  had  genuinely 
missed  her;  that  whatever  Haysthorpe 
had  im]nirted  was  something  he  hadn't 
wanted  to  taste  alone.  She  didn't  like 
missing  Roland  himself  "in  tremendous 
form."  He  was  so  good;  no  one  could 
know  so  w^ell  as  she  how  good  he  was. 
He  would  talk  you  into  the  midst  of  the 
Pleiades,  whisk  you  up  to  the  verge  of 
Saturn.  She  knew.  Fifteen  years  of 
marriage — marriage  which  is  happiness 
in  the  form  of  the  fugue! — had  taught  her 
{patience  but  had  whetted  her  appetite. 
Peggy's  dress  seemed  like  the  finger  of 
Fate.  The  children  (bless  them !)  took  so 
much  time — wasted  so  much,  if  it  came 
to  that.  Whatever  they  did,  they  seemed 
to  do  with  a  happy  eye  on  eternity! 


"1  must  go  to  bed  now,''  said  Rhoda; 
"but  you  might  tell  me  in  three  words." 

"Oh,  three  words!"  protested  Hays- 
thor])e.  "Look  how  long  it's  taken  me. 
But  .  .  .  how  would  'Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity"  do?"' 

"'Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,'"  she 
repeated.  "Oh,  if  it's  just  another  epi- 
gram you've  been  jiolishing  on  Ro- 
land  " 

"Let  it  go  at  'Liberty,'"  sang  out 
Glave.  "Geoffrey  has  chartered  a  yacht 
for  the  Hcsperides,  and  puts  us  in  com- 
mand with  the  kiddies  for  cargo.  He's 
off  to  Cimmeria  himself." 

Haysthoq)e  left  the  fire,  limped  across 
to  Rhoda,  and  took  her  hands  in  his. 

"It's  only  that  it's  been  my  luck,  my 
dear,  to  put  him  and  adventure  together 
in  a  phrase  that  told.  The  Great  Person 
liked  the  phrase,  and  has  always  been  in 
private  moments  a  serious  admirer  of  Ro- 
land's. Why  not  make  one  of  the  private 
moments  public?  I  suggested  it.  He 
caught  on  like  wildfire.  I  answered  for  our 
boy  up  to  the  hilt.  .  .  .  You  see,  I  do 
sometimesdineoutwith  my  relatives.  And 
now  you  two  have  really  only  to  decide.'' 

"What  is  it?"  Her  cleverness  seemed 
all  to  have  deserted  her.  She  beat  wildly 
in  a  bright  fog  of  conjecture. 

"A  perfectly  good,  though  naturally 
ver}-  small,  di])lomatic  post.  Minister  to 
Something-or-other  with  a  lovely  climate, 
where  you  can  afford  twenty  servants  and 
pick  your  food,  in  courses,  off  the  trees. 
Not  a  thing  for  Glave  to  do,  really,  but 
produce  masteq^ieces,  and  now  and  then 
practise  his  impeccable  Spanish  on  digni- 
taries. What  price  that,  madame  Vatn- 
bassadricc  .■'''  He  smiled  at  her  impas- 
sive face;  then,  as  he  bent  to  kiss  her 
hand,  whispered,  "Look  at  him." 

She  did  look  at  Glave,  and  caught  her 
breath.  Never  but  once  before  had  she 
seen  that  light  in  his  eyes — the  eyes  of  a 
man  who  stands  face  to  face  with  Fortune, 
breasting  her  smile.  Fifteen  years  before 
she  had  caught  her  breath  in  the  same 
way.  All  these  years  she  had  thought  of 
it  as  a  light  that  passes  with  youth.  But 
.  .  .  even  Haysthorpe's  colorless  face  re- 
flected it  now  with  a  faint  lunar  glow. 

She  could  not  speak,  yet  every  instant 
that  she  delayed,  she  knew,  would  make 
her  reply,  when  it  came,  more  inadequate. 
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At  last  she  gave  it  up.     "  Dear  Geoffrey," 

she  murmured,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm 
for  an  instant.  Then  she  stood  before  her 
husband.  Him  she  did  not  touch — for  all 
Haysthorpe,  their  common  tensity  could 
melt  only  into  a  straining  embrace.  She 
flung  her  head  back. — deliberately;  she 
was  sure  she  smiled.  "It  is  Hesperia!" 
she  cried.  "But  I  can't  say  things  to- 
night. We'll  talk  all  day  to-morrow. 
And  there,  you  dears,  are  your  whiskey 
and  your  soda.     Vou  understand?" 

They  did  understand,  their  faces  as- 
sured her,  and  she  fled.  They  didn't, 
poor  darlings,  but  she  would  go  quickly 
to  her  own  room  and  light  her  bale-fires 
there,  if  need  be. 

In  spite  of  Rhoda's  gallant  prophecy, 
all  the  ne.xt  day  couldn't,  of  course,  go  in 
talk.  There  were  the  children's  lessons — 
next  year  they  hoped  to  afford  a  school  for 
Peggy  and  Julia  at  least,  but  this  year 
Stanton  hacl  eaten  up,  month  by  month, 
the  fluctuating  balance;  there  was  the 
birthday  party,  for  which  they  had  to  be 
dressed  and  to  which  they  had  to  be  taken; 
there  was  the  fatal  plumber — two  of  him, 
as  always,  to  upset  the  kitchen  and  de- 
moralize the  cook.  On  Roland's  side, 
there  were  the  books  that  couldn't  wait, 
and  that  had  to  be  looked  at,  at  least,  be- 
fore they  could  be  reviewed.  Not  until 
evening — and  even  then  Roland  was  still 
in  the  library  tackling  the  last  of  the  hys- 
terical group — could  she  sit  down  with 
Haysthorpe  and  beg  for  details. 

'■  Roland  and  I  haven't  dared  to  begin," 
she  explained.  *'  Everj'thing  would  have 
gone  by  the  board  if  we  had  once  started 
on — 'Hesperia.'  It's  had  to  wait — but 
here  we  are." 

"Couldn't  he  chuck  the  trash  for  one 
day?     Especially  now  that " 

Rhoda  smiled.  "I'm  afraid  not  even 
now.  And  my  trash  certainly  couldn't 
be  chucked.  Besides — "  She  hesitated. 
They  must  seem  ungrateful.  Of  course, 
Roland  would  have  chucked  anything  for 
a  day,  if  she  had  asked  him  to.  If  she 
could  only  explain  to  Haysthorpe  that  her 
delaying,  so  easily  made  to  seem  of  ne- 
cessity, was  half  cowardice,  half  sheer 
aching  mercy  for  Roland  and  the  vision 
in  which,  for  a  few  hours,  he  was  walking. 
She  knew — she  read  it  in  his  every  gesture 
— that  it  wasn't  so  bad  even  to  write  re- 


views of  inferior  novels  with  a  pen  perhaps 
destined  to  trace  his  own  masterj)iecesome 
day,  in  Hesperia.  How  much,  she  won- 
dered, could  she,  in  loyalty,  say  to  Hays- 
thorfje?  It  wasn't  loyal,  of  course,  to  say 
anything  to  him  that  hadn't  first  been 
said,  or  implied,  to  Roland.  The  whole 
question  was:  how  much  had  Roland  in- 
ferred from  her  few  hesitating  phrases? 
Perhaps  everything.  If  they  could  only 
find  a  way  out !  Perhaps  she  was  morbid ; 
too  much  given  to  scenting  frustration  in 
every  new  wind  that  blew.  It  was  a  little 
her  habit  to  read  life  too  personally;  to 
believe  superstitiously  that  because  she 
had  had  so  much,  she  couldn't,  in  mere 
mathematics,  have  any  more.  Fate  didn't 
give  you  Roland  and  Hesperia,  she  rea- 
soned. She  did  not  stop  to  ask  whether 
Fate  couldn't  perhaps  give  Roland  both 
Hesperia  and  her.  That  would  have  been 
stupid  juggling;  modesty  aside,  she  knew 
what  she  meant  to  Roland.  Besides,  it 
was  always  too  easy  to  see  him  as  doomed 
by  his  very  beauty.  Yet  it  wasn't  a  mo- 
ment for  superstition;  it  was  a  moment 
for  all  the  humor  one  had. 

"  It's  hard  to  take  life  at  its  word,"  she 
threw  out,  as  she  groped. 

"Oh,  if  ever  two  people  played  fair  with 
life,  it's  you.  You  needn't  be  afraid, 
Rhoda." 

His  face  was  all  kindness.  He  didn't 
think  them  ungrateful.  He  trusted  them. 
Dear  Haysthorpe! 

"You  haven't  had  any  time,  really, 
have  you?  "  he  went  on.  "  I  kept  Roland 
up  until  three,  I  confess.  I  have  to  go  to- 
morrow, you  know." 

Rhoda  wavered.  "Only  five  minutes 
— while  he  was  shaving.  He  couldn't  say 
much!"  She  laughed.  "And  the  chil- 
dren have  been  about.  We  can't  talk 
about  it  before  them.  They  would  be- 
gin to  pack  their  little  trunks — and  that 
would  be  a  mess  to  clear  up!"  Still  she 
wavered,  but  her  resolve  was  beginning  to 
harden.  She  went  on,  in  another  tone. 
She  heard,  herself,  that  her  tone  h'ad 
changed.     It  reassured  her. 

"I  said  to  him  that  we  must  think 
hard.  The  children,  I  mean.  ...  Of 
course  there  couldn't  be  any  question  for 
Roland  or  me.     It  is  liberty." 

"I've  always  thought,  you  know,"  said 
Haysthorpe  slowly,  "that  Roland   had 
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more  than  one  string  to  his  bow.  He's 
got  so  much  history  and  politics  and  so- 
ciology stowed  away.  Wendell  realized 
that.  He  had  read  the  'Contemporary 
Essays.'  It's  a  little  place,  but  in  these 
days  even  little  places  are  im|)ortant — 
anything  may  happen  over  night,  with 
Japan  and  Germany  going  such  a  pace. 
If  he  made  good — and  that's  only  a  ques- 
tion of  opportunity — he  would  be  in  the 
direct  line  for  some  of  the  better  places. 
I  don't  mean  the  biggest  capitals — the  re- 
treats for  superannuated  millionaires — 
but  the  important  minor  posts." 

"Oh,  I  Icnow,  I  know!"  Hadn't  she 
spent  the  hours  from  two  to  seven  that 
morning  thinking  of  the  magnificent 
chance  it  would  be  for  her  magnificent 
mate?  She  could  have  believed  diplo- 
macy invented  in  the  dawn  of  time  for 
the  sake  of  being  justified  in  the  twentieth 
century  by  Roland  Glave.  There  was  no 
limit  to  Rhoda's  deterministic  power  to 
read  all  history  in  the  light  of  her  special 
revelation. 

"Of  course  you  know,  my  dear.  But  I 
couldn't  help  saying  it.  And  I  think  Ro- 
land himself  feels  that.  Gad!  If  you 
could  have  heard  him  talk  last  night  out 
in  the  open — he  oughtn't  to  be  sacrificed 
as  he  has  been  all  these  years.  Wherever 
he  is,  he's  really  at  the  top;  but  he  ought 
to  be  so  visibly  at  the  top  that  fools  have 
to  crane  their  necks.  I  don't  know  what 
The  Cosmic  Review  will  do  without  him, 
but  I'd  jolly  well  like  to  see.  Didn't  even 
have  the  sense  to  give  him  the  editorship 
when  old  What's-his-name  died!'' 

"You  can't  blame  them.  He  would 
have  run  it  into  the  ground,  you  know. 
Think  of  the  articles  he  wouldn't  have 
printed!"  Rhoda  fell  into  the  old  laugh- 
ing tolerance  for  a  moment.  The  Cosmic 
might  have  been  an  ant-hill  and  they 
good-natured  strollers. 

Haysthorpe  smiled  absently.  He  seemed 
to  be  thinking.  '"Do  you  really  mean  it 
seriously  about  the  children?  Is  it  their 
dreadful  little  education  that's  worrying 

"Geoftrey,  how  can  you?"  She  spoke 
lightly,  but  her  eyes  were  fi.xed,  as  if  on 
a  great  incoming  wave.  "  I  sha'n't  worry 
about  their  education  so  long  as  they  have 
the  privilege  of  living  under  their  father's 
roof.     And  you  don't  need  to  be  told  that 


it's  much  better  luck  for  dear  little  girls 
with  no  particular  brains  to  be  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  United  States  minister  anywhere, 
than  to  go  even  to  the  schools  we  can't  af- 
ford." 

"Stanton,  then?" 

The  great  incoming  wave  had  broken 
now  in  spray  all  about  her.  She  had  to 
struggle  to  keep  her  footing.  To  run  was 
impossible.  Quickly  she  decided.  It 
would  have  to  be  said  to-morrow,  if  not 
to-night;  and  j^erhaps  GeofTrey  could 
make  it  easier  for  Roland  if  he  knew. 
Yet  she  blamed  herself  bitterly  both  for 
her  cowardice  and  her  mercy,  that  had 
somehow  caused  her  to  let  Haysthorpe 
have  the  fact  in  its  crudity  before  she  had 
done  more  than  hint  it  to  Roland.  She 
would  go  to  Roland  at  once,  of  course; 
and  then  he  and  Haysthorpe  could  have 
it  out.  The  morrow,  she  knew,  would 
bring  her  the  old  routine;  since,  though 
with  such  good  excuse,  she  had  funked  it 
all  day,  there  was  no  hope  now  of  the 
proi)er  sequence.  But  the  violated  eti- 
quette— never  before  violated  by  her — of 
the  supreme  human  relation  seemed  to  her 
monstrous.  The  notion  of  telling  even 
Geoffrey  first! 

"Listen,  Geoffrey.  Roland,  you  know, 
had  been  away  for  a  week  before  he 
joined  you  in  town  and  brought  you  down. 
Otherwise  I  shouldn't  be  doing  this  ugly 
thing.  It  is  ugly — perhaps  I  had  better 
go  to  him  now."     She  rose  unsteadily. 

Haysthoq^e's  hand  pushed  her  gently 
back  into  her  chair.  "You're  incapable 
of  doing  anything  ugly,  Rhoda.  Some- 
thing's troubling  you  that  you  haven't 
yet  let  Roland  in  on.     That's  it,  isn't  it?  " 

She  nodded. 

"  Something  you'd  have  to  tell  me,  any- 

"Oh,  yes,  at  once." 

"It's  all  right,  my  dear  girl.  Tell  me 
now,  while  Roland's  finishing,  and  then 
go  straight  to  him.  It's  I,  with  my  prop- 
osition, that  have  somehow  made  the 
thing  so  hard  to  tell  him — I  can  see  that. 
Or  you'd  have  dragged  him  of?  yesterday, 
the  minute  we  got  in." 

She  nodded  again.  "Oh,  yesterday,  I 
thought  it  could  wait."  She  added  bit- 
terly: "I  thought  it  had  better  wait  until 
you  had  gone.  And  now  it  comes  to  my 
telling  you  first!" 
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Haysthorpe  leaned  forward, moving  intt) 
the  light.     His  tense  face  gleamed  at  her. 

"  Listen,  Rhoda.  You  shall  do  whatever 
you  think  is  right — of  course.  But  re- 
member this:  neither  one  of  us  gives  a  fig 
for  the  other  compared  with  Roland.  I'd 
chuck  you  as  you'd  chuck  me,  any  day, 
for  him.  Well,  then,  we  can't  be  doing 
anything  ver}'  dreadful.  And  I  rather 
think,  you  know,  since  you  have  to  tell 
me  anyhow,  you'd  better  tell  me  now. 
There's  so  little  time.  Betw'een  us,  we 
might  go  over  the  ground  and  think  of 
some  way  out — something  to  make  it 
easier  for  him.  He'll  need  it,  Rhoda — 
he'll  need  it.  And  you  need  to  tell.  I 
can  see  that,  you  poor  dear.  "  No  trace 
of  the  marble  manner  now. 

"  It  may  seem  to  you  sordid — unreason- 
able," she  began.     "You've  no  children." 

He  showed  her  a  white  grimace.  "No, 
thank  God!" 

"It's  nothing  to  thank  God  lor,  Geof- 
frey." The  wave  had  ebbed  now-,  and  she 
stood  firm  upon  the  sands.  "Quite  the 
contrary,"  she  pursued  resolutely.  "Only 
I  know  what  poor  darling  little  Stanton 
must  seem  to  you,  set  beside  Roland.' 
("And  to  me"  were  the  Avords  that  fol- 
lowed in  her  voiceless  heart.)  "But 
Stanton  is  there;  and  while  Roland  was 
off  shooting  last  week,  Dr.  Tuck  sent  for 
me.  He  doesn't  know;  he  can't  promise 
or  prophesy;  but  the  chances  are  that 
Stanton  will  have  to  have  a  bad  opera- 
lion — perhaps  two  or  three,  in  the  next 
years.  It's  all  ver^-  comi)licated  and  ob- 
scure— Roland  will  have  to  see  Dr.  Tuck, 
and  make  out  more  than  I  could — but 
everything  depends  on  his  being  set 
straight.  He'll  have  to  be  watched,  and 
at  the  first  sign  of  certain  symptoms  he'll 
have  to  be  rushed  off  to  Moorfeldt.  He's 
at  a  critical  age  apparently.  'There's 
nothing  to  do  but  wait,'  Dr.  Tuck  said; 
'you're  very  fortunate  to  be  near  New- 
York,  where  Moorfeldt  could  have  him  at 
once.'  And  for  a  long  time — CAen  if  every- 
thing comes  right — he  will  be  very,  very 
delicate.  And  you  see" — all  her  misery 
was  in  her  crj' — "Stanton  must  have  his 
chance." 

Haysthorpe  had  risen  w'hile  she  was 
speaking,  and  as  she  finished  he  stood 
with  his  back  to  her,  looking  out  through 
the  dark  window. 


"  What  about  Roland's  chance?  "  hesaid 
thickly. 

"You  ask  mi:  that?" 

"  I  was  asking  Omniscience,  Rhoda,  not 
you." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence, silence 
<|uite  unbroken  by  any  rejjly  from  Omni- 
science. At  last  Haysthori)e  turned  back 
to  her.  "Ha\e  you  told  Roland  any- 
thing?" 

"Only  that,  in  this  connection.  1  was 
worried  about  Stanton.  Dr.  Tuck  sent 
for  me  quite  unexpectedly.  Roland  could 
hardly  guess — except  that,  of  course,  we've 
ahvays  had  to  worry  about  Stanton.  And 
now,"  she  said  after  a  little  pause,  "I 
think  1  must  go  to  Roland.     Poor  dar- 


ling!" 


"Wait!"'  Haysthorpe's  hand  shot  up. 
"Before  you  go  I  want  you  to  think. 
You  needn't,  just  because  you're  a  mother, 
mind  my  asking  you  to  think.  You're 
the  best  woman  I've  ever  known — if  that 
is  any  comfort  to  you  for  what  I'm  going 
to  say.  Are  you  sure  you  are  right?  I 
love  Stanton,  too — ahvays  have  loved  the 
little  beggar  since  I  stood  beside  him  at 
the  christening  font.  I'd  love  any  son 
of  you  two.  But  if  it's  between  him  and 
Roland,  Roland's  worth  twice  Stanton — 
worth  a  hundred  times  Stanton,  either  to 
me  or  in  the  open  market.  And  this 
strikes  me  as  being  Roland's  last  big 
chance.  I  don't  suggest  your  doing  any- 
thing brutal  or  bad.  But  couldn't  you 
leave  Stanton  here?  Isn't  there  any  one 
who  would  love  the  boy  and  see  him 
through  ?  God  knows  I'd  do  it  myself  if 
I  were  up  to  it." 

"No  one  is  up  to  that,  Geofifrey,  except 
liis  father  and  his  mother.  Stanton's  not 
old  enough  to  understand  the  situation, 
but  he's  old  enough  to  have  his  heart 
broken.  And  they  can  break  ours  from 
the  day  they're  born! "  She  bit  back  the 
emotion  that  surged  up  and  phrased  itself. 
"There  isn't  any  one,  Geofifrey,  and  he 
isn't  strong  enough  for  school.  Just  as 
a  practical  proposition  it's  impossible. 
There's  no  question  but  that  Roland  will 
see  it  in  the  same  wa}'." 

"Is  Tuck  sure  of  saving  the  boy?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "No — he's  not 
sure  of  anything  except  that  it  will  take 
all  that  any  of  us  can  do  to  give  him  just 
a  fighting  chance." 
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"Would  you  let  Roland  go  on  ahead  for 
a  time  without  >-ou?" 

She  looked  at  him  gravely.  'T  shall 
propose  that  to  him,  of  course.  But  I 
doubt  if  we  could  afford  it." 

His  sternness  melted.  "Rhoda,"  he 
cried,  "please  understand!  I'm  a  beast 
to  put  you  on  the  rack  like  this,  but  1 
just  can't  help  fighting  to  get  out  of  the 
net.  Here  is  one  of  the  best  minds  of  our 
timi' — we  both  know  that — and  since  it 
has  come  to  maturity  it  has  never  had 
freedom.  It  isn't  for  myself  I  want  Ro- 
land a  great  man ;  it's  for  the  world.  Let 
clods  mate  and  go  under  lor  the  sake  of 
their  offspring.  I  defy  anj-body's  off- 
spring— even  his  own! — to  be  so  impor- 
tant as  Roland  Gla\  e.  ^'ou  think  I  wish 
ill  to  poor  little  Stanton — I  don't.  But  I 
don't  wish  to  see  Roland  despoiled  for 
Stanton's  problematical  sake.  I  don't 
see  what  the  world  gets  out  of  that.  The 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  all  four  in  the 
bush,  if  it  comes  to  that.  And  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  this  is  practically  a 
question  of  Rolands  future.  It's  because 
the  day's  so  late,  and  it's  all  so  damnably 
important,  that  I'm  behaving  like  this. 
To  have  Rolaml  go  under  because  he 
mayn't  live  anywhere  but  on  some  special- 
ist's front  stoop'  ...  I  love  you  both, 
and  this  thing  is  making  me  sick  enough  to 
die.  What  it's  doing  to  you  I  don't  even 
dare  to  think,  my  poor  dear  Rhodal" 

Rhoda  Glave  had  covered  her  face  with 
her  hand.  "I  have  said  all  that  over  to 
myself  so  many  times  in  the  last  years, 
Geoffrey,  that  I  can't  even  feel  the  im- 
pulse to  tell  you  not  to  apologize,  to  tell 
you  that  I  understand.  Could  a  woman 
be  Roland's  wife  and  not  feel  as  you  do 
about  it?    Vou  are  bitter  against  me " 

He  shook  his  head.     '"I  am  not." 

She  went  on,  still  holding  her  hand  o\er 
her  eyes.  "You  are  bitter  against  me, 
Geoffrey,  because  you  believe  that  every 
mother  is  just  a  lioness  crouching  beside 
her  cubs.  You  think  I'm  following  some 
brainless  instinct.  It's  a  thing  you've 
never  faced  for  yourself,  and  so  you  fall 
back  on  all  the  old  fables.  I  couldn't  ex- 
plain to  you,  if  I  would,  how  mistaken 
you  are  about  me^ — and  I  wouldn't  if  I 
could.  I  don't  understand  any  better 
than  you  what  Nature  is  up  to — with  her 
birds  in  the  bush.     I  know  that  Stanton 


isn't  equal  to  Roland -not  even  with 
Peggy  and  Julia  and  Marian  thrown  in. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I  must  know  it  better 
even  than  you  do.  But  it  somehow 
doesn't  change  anything." 

She  let  her  hand  fall,  and  rose.  "I  am 
going  to  Roland  now.  I  shall  tell  him  as 
briefly  as  possible  what  Dr.  Tuck  told  me, 
and  that  I've  had  to  let  you  know.  Then 
I  shall  send  him  straight  to  you."  She 
looked  Haysthorpe  between  the  eyes.  "  I 
give  you  my  word,  and  I  sha'n't  be  induced 
to  break  it.  You  can  count  on  me.  If 
there  is  an}-  way  under  heaven  in  which 
you  can  work  on  Roland  to  make  him  go, 
I  shall  think  you  the  better  man  for  trying 
it." 

She  moved  to  the  door.  As  she  passed 
his  chair,  she  bent  over  and  touched  his 
forehead  with  her  fingers.  "We  don't 
understand  any  better  than  you  do, 
Geoffrey,"  she  murmured.  "The  only 
difference  between  us  is  that  we  accept  it 
and  you  don't." 

"You  absolutely  speak  for  him?"  He 
detained  her  one  more  instant. 

"I  won't  touch  him,  Geoffrey.  I  give 
him  to  you.  You  ha\e  my  word.  But  I 
know."  She  closed  the  door  softly  behind 
her. 

It  was  a  relief — could  not  be  otherwise 
— when  Geoffrey,  his  white  face  looking 
strangely  gray  and  ghastly  as  he  came  out 
into  the  sunless  afternoon,  limped  down 
the  walk  to  his  cab.  All  three  showed  the 
strain  of  the  sleepless  night  and  the  dreary 
morning  with  the  pitiless  convention  of  its 
routine,  in  which  the  skilful  silences  and 
the  tactiul  chatter,  before  children  and 
servants,  had  been  interruptions  that  did 
not  help.  Rhoda  Glave  had  kept  her 
word  to  Haysthorpe.  Roland  had  come 
to  him  ten  minutes  after  she  left.  Up- 
stairs in  her  own  room  Rhoda,  watch  in 
hand,  gave  them  an  interminable  hour. 
She  dreaded  going  down  to  them  as,  she 
belie\ed,  she  had  never  dreaded  anything 
before;  yet  no  hour  had  ever  seemed  so 
long.  It  was  like  bringing  the  weight  of 
Stanton  into  the  world  again,  she  thought ; 
only  this  time  with  knowledge  instead  of 
hope.  Before  she  went  down  she  looked 
in  the  mirror,  smoothed  her  hair,  cooled 
her  temples  with  eau-de-cologne,  pow- 
dered the  deep  blue  circles  under  her  eyes, 
lifted  her  head  high,  smiled  courage  at  her 
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own  blurred  reflection — performed  all  the 
jnithetic  vain  ritual  of  feminine  pre])ara- 
tion.  A  moment  later,  without  knocking, 
she  entered  the  room. 

Immediately  Glave's  arm  was  about  her 
and  Glave's  smile  was  full  upon  her  face; 
though  he  finished  his  sentence  to  Hays- 
thorpe  before  he  spoke  to  her.  Even 
then  it  was  only  "Sit  down,  dear — here," 
and  he  went  on  talking  as  if  .she  had  been 
there  from  the  beginning.  She  rejoiced 
in  the  warmth  of  his  perfect  inclusion  of 
her  in  himself,  as  if  it  had  been  fear  of  sep- 
aration that  numbed  her.  She  had  been 
sure,  as  she  told  Geoffrey;  but  there  was 
unspeakable  comfort  in  feeling  sure  there 
by  his  side,  in  watching  him  feel  as  she 
felt,  react  as  she  reacted — in  only  having 
to  listen,  as  it  were,  to  hear  herself  speak 
with  Roland's  golden  tongue.  That  had 
been  the  supreme  symbol  to  her  always  of 
their  marriage — her  joy  of  listening  to  him 
as  to  her  own  inmost  convictions  phrased 
by  a  god.  And  now,  though  the  matter 
was  so  sad — though  the  god  was  phras- 
ing their  doom — her  mated  self  was  once 
more  at  peace.  She  did  not  need  Hays- 
thorpe's  haggard  "He  sees  it  as  you  do, 
Rhoda,"  to  find  all  her  pity  spending  itself 
on  poor  Geoffrey,  who  with  rage  unspeak- 
able had  seen  his  miracle  fail  before  his 
eyes.  He  was  like — her  weary  but  irre- 
pressible fancy  told  her — a  Jacobite  noble 
pleading  with  Pretenders. 

The  talk  had  gone  on  for  hours;  and  al- 
ways Dr.  Tuck  recurred  like  some  devil 
out  of  the  machine.  They  couldn't  get 
away  from  the  fact:  they  couldn't  get 
away  from  the  situation.  By  midnight 
they  seemed  to  Rhoda's  tired  brain  petri- 
fied into  a  symbolic  group :  Geoffrey  hoarse 
with  the  amount  of  bitter  common-sense 
he  had  talked,  she  and  Roland  fixed  for  all 
time  in  some  mythological  attitude  of 
parenthood — something  for  archaeologists 
to  interpret.  It  wasn't  that  they  didn't 
long  to  be  delivered  from  their  Laokoon- 
esque  posture;  they  dealt  in  figures,  in 
probabilities,  in  symptoms,  in  metaphors, 
in  every  known  language,  while  Stanton — 
little,  frustrating  Stanton,  the  frail  fruit 
of  their  flesh,  the  goal  of  their  desire — 
slept  ignorantly  above.  Each  practical 
suggestion  of  Haysthorpe's — sometimes 
fantastic  in  its  conception  of  concrete 
possibilities — brought  to  Rhoda  an  unreal 


hope  that  died  as  soon  as  she  turned  the 
eye  of  reason  on  it.  Once — with  a  C|uick 
first  look,  as  of  an  accomplice,  at  Hays- 
ihoqic — she  asked  quietly:  "Could  you 
])erhaps  go  without  me,  Roland,  leaving 
me  to  follow  when  I  could?" 

She  had  proved  herself  a  woman  of  her 
word;  which  was  her  sole  comj)ensation 
for  the  accent  of  his  "Rhoda!     Never!" 

As  for  Glave,  he  had  perhaps  never 
heard  so  many  superlatives  lavished  upon 
himself  as  in  that  hour.  Haysthoq^e  let 
him  have  it  straight — all  the  praise  that 
he  had  garnered  during  the  years  from 
others,  and  kei)t  in  his  loyal  inarticulate 
heart,  poured  forth  in  a  golden  stream. 
Glave  flushed  beneath  it,  and  caught 
helplessly  at  Rhoda's  hand.  Yet  he 
might  have  felt  some  justice  in  it,  some 
belated  compensation  for  incommensur- 
ate rewards;  for  he  only  said,  "Even  so, 
Geoffrey,  the  situation  isn't  changed.  If 
you  give  'hostages  to  Fortune' — well, 
you've  your  duty  to  your  hostages.  Ask 
any  army  man."  And  once,  when  Geof- 
frey was  treating  the  black  future  in  the 
epic  manner,  he  turned  to  Rhoda  almost 
with  amusement.  "My  dear,  does  he 
think  we  don't  know  that?'' 

So  it  had  gone,  through  hours,  until 
Geoffrey,  broken  and  beaten,  took  his 
candle  and  went  to  his  room.  Rhoda, 
as  he  stood  in  the  door,  put  her  hands  on 
his  shoulders.  "  Geoffrey,  Geoffrey,"  she 
whispered,  "Roland's  above  everything; 
but  do  you  think  this  is  easy  for  me?" 

"I  think  it  will  kill  you,  in  the  end," 
he  answered.  "  You  don't,  either  of  you, 
seem  to  see  what  I'm  pleading  for — the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  You  treat  me  like 
a  blasphemer." 

For  the  first  and  last  time  in  her  life 
Rhoda  Glave  bent  and  kissed  Geoffrey 
Haysthorpe's  cheek.  "  No,  Geoffrey  dear, 
no,"  she  said.  "We  love  you  more  than 
we  ever  loved  you  before." 

If  it  was  a  relief  when  Geoffrey  went,  it 
was  still  more  of  a  relief  when  night  closed 
in,  when  the  young  voices  were  still,  and 
Roland  Glave  and  his  wife  were  left  alone. 
They  had  much  to  go  over;  much  sep- 
arate talk  on  the  part  of  each  with  Hays- 
thorj^e  to  be  recounted;  much  sad  and 
quiet  discussion  of  the  meagre,  authorita- 
tive words  of  Dr.  Tuck ;  much  quick  plan- 
ning of  the  terrifyingly  expensive  future; 
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much  tender,  atoning  mention  of  Stan- 
ton himself.  The  little  girls  were  for- 
gotten— Hesperia  would  have  done  well 
enough  for  them !  Both  knew  that  bitter 
reactions  would  come;  Glave  braced  him- 
self, in  the  intervals,  to  the  sub-editorship 
that  his  sensitive  independence  had  long 
refused;  Rhoda  saw,  in  the  silent  in- 
stants, white  hospital  cots  and  the  cheer- 
ful masks  of  nurses.  .  .  .  Both  clung  to 
the  slight  exaltation  left  them,  made  con- 
scious afresh  of  the  numbered  years.  At 
the  end  Rhoda  drew  near  to  her  hus- 
band. 

"  I  was  glad,  in  a  way,  to  have  Geoffrey 
say  it  to  me,"  she  said.  ''I've  so  often 
fdt  it  without  daring  to  say  it.  Nature  is 
a  terrible  futurist — and  I'm  not.  Nothing 
is  worth  your  chance  to  me.  It  seems 
like  madness  to  give  it  up.  My  brain 
can't  justify  us.  Once  it  seemed  the 
most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  for  you 
to  be  repeated  in  human  form.     Now  I 


know  you  can't  be.  In  a  thousand  years 
nothing  will  happen  so  good  as  you. 
We're  not  even  gambling.  But  it's  the 
way  we  chose.  ..." 

"It's  the  way  we  chose,"  he  repeated 
firmly. 

"The  world  won't  thank  us,"  she  went 
on.  "What  will,  I  wonder?"  Not  the 
deaf  generations,  she  thought  to  herself, 
to  which  we  all  sacrifice. 

"Not  Geoffrey,"  she  heard  Glave  say- 
ing. "He  will  never  understand.  But 
he  w^ill  always  love  us  just  the  same. 
He'll  have  to.  We  haven't  answ'ered  him. 
Life  has  answered  him.  Call  it  God,  if 
you  must.  .  .  .  I'm  awfully  tired." 

"Tired,  my  darling?"  Her  drooi)ing 
head  rose  with  the  old  quick  gesture. 

"Not  really  tired,  my  own.  No,  never 
recdly  tired!" 

They  clasped  each  other,  so  utterly  at 
one  that  even  Hesperia  seemed  a  mere 
trick  of  the  sunlight  upon  the  sea. 


LOVE    OF   LIFE 

B)'    Tertius    van    Dyke 

LovK  you  not  the  tall  trees  spreading  wide  their  I)ranches, 
Cooling  with  their  green  shade  the  sunny  days  of  June? 
Love  you  not  the  little  bird  lost  among  the  leaflets, 
Dreamily  repeating  a  quaint,  brief  tune? 

Is  there  not  a  joy  in  the  wAste  windy  places; 

Is  there  not  a  song  by  the  long  dusty  way? 

Is  there  not  a  glory  in  the  sudden  hour  of  struggle; 

Is  there  not  a  peace  in  the  long  quiet  day? 

Love  you  not  the  meadows  with  the  deep  lush  grasses; 

Love  you  not  the  cloud-flocks  noiseless  in  their  flight? 

Love  you  not  the  cool  wind  that  stirs  to  meet  the  sunrise; 

Love  you  not  the  stillness  of  the  warm  summer  night? 


Have  you  never  wept  with  a  grief  that  slowly  passes, 
Have  you  never  laughed  when  a  joy  goes  running  by? 
Know  you  not  the  peace  of  rest  that  follows  labor? — 
You  have  not  learnt  to  live,  then;    how  can  vou  dare  to  die! 
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XXX 

FEW  days  after  her  decisive 
conversation  with  Ray- 
mond de  Chelles,  Undine, 
emerging  from  the  doors  of 
the  Nouveau  Luxe,  where 
she  had  been  to  call  on  the 
newly-arrived  Mrs.  Homer  Branney,  once 
more  found  herself  face  to  face  with  El- 
mer Moffatt. 

This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  his 
eagerness  to  be  recognized.  He  stopped 
short  as  they  met,  and  she  read  in  his  eyes 
so  frank  an  appreciation  of  her  charms  that 
she  too  stopped,  holding  out  her  hand. 

"  I'm  glad  you're  going  to  speak  to  me," 
she  said,  and  MolTatt  reddened  at  the 
allusion. 

"  Well,  I  very  nearly  didn't.  What  have 
you  done  to  yourself?  1  didn't  know  you. 
You  look  about  as  old  as  you  did  when  I 
first  landed  at  Apex — remember?" 

He  turned  back  and  began  to  walk  at 
her  side  in  the  direction  of  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

"Say — this  is  all  right!"  he  exclaimed; 
and  she  saw  that  his  glance  had  left  her 
and  was  ranging  across  the  wide  sihery 
square  ahead  of  them  to  the  congregated 
domes  and  spires  beyond  the  river. 

"  Do  you  like  Paris?  "  she  asked,  vaguely 
wondering  what  theatres  he  had  been  to. 

"It  beats  everything."  He  seemed  to 
breathe  in  deeply  the  impression  of  foun- 
tains, sculpture,  leafy  avenues  and  long- 
drawn  architectural  distances  fading  into 
the  afternoon  haze. 

"I  suppose  you've  been  to  that  old 
church  over  there?  "  he  went  on,  his  gold- 
topped  stick  pointing  toward  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame. 

" Oh,  of  course;  when  I  used  to  sightsee. 
Have  you  never  been  to  Paris  before?" 
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"No,  this  is  my  first  look-round.  I 
came  across  in  March." 

"In  March?"  she  echoed  inattentively. 
It  never  occurred  to  her  that  other  ])eo- 
l>le's  lives  went  on  when  they  were  out 
of  her  range  of  vision,  and  she  tried  in 
vain  to  remember  what  she  had  last  heard 
of  Moffalt.  "Wasn't  that  a  bad  time  to 
leave  Wall  Street?" 

"Well,  so-so.  Fact  is,  I  was  played 
out:  needed  a  change."  Nothing  in  his 
robust  mien  confirmed  the  statement,  and 
he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  develop  it. 
"  I  presume  you're  settled  here  now?"  he 
went  on.     "I  saw  by  the  papers " 

"Yes,"  she  interrujited;  adding,  after 
a  moment :  "  It  was  all  a  mistake  from  the 
first." 

"Well,  I  never  thought  he  was  your 
form,"  said  Moffatt. 

His  eyes  had  come  back  to  her,  and 
the  look  in  them  struck  her  as  something 
she  might  use  to  her  advantage;  but  the 
next  moment  he  had  glanced  away  with 
a  furrowed  brow,  and  she  had  the  sense 
that  she  had  not  wholly  fixed  his  atten- 
tion. 

"  I  live  at  the  other  end  of  Paris.  Why 
not  come  back  and  have  tea  with  me?" 
she  suggested,  half  moved  by  a  desire  to 
know  more  of  his  affairs,  and  half  by  the 
thought  that  a  talk  with  him  might  help 
to  shed  some  light  on  hers. 

In  the  open  taxi-cab  which  they  pres- 
ently picked  up  he  seemed  to  recover  his 
sense  of  well-being,  and  leaned  back,  his 
hands  on  the  knob  of  his  stick,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  ])leasantly  aware  of  his  priv- 
ileges. "This  Paris  is  a  thundering  good 
place,"  he  repeated  once  or  twice,  as  they 
rolled  on  through  the  crush  and  glitter  of  - 
the  afternoon;  and  when  they  had  de- 
scended at  Undine's  door,  and  he  stood  in 
her  drawing-room,  and  looked  out  on  the 
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horse-chestnut  trees  rounding  their  green 
domes  under  the  balcony,  his  satisfaction 
culminated  in  the  comment: '"  I  guess  this 
lays  out  West  End  A\enue!" 

His  eyes  met  L'ndine's  with  their  old 
twinkle,  and  their  expression  encouraged 
her  to  murmur:  "Of  course  there  are 
times  when  I'm  \ery  lonely." 

She  seated  herself  behind  the  tea-table, 
pulling  off  her  long  gloves,  and  he  stood 
at  a  little  distance,  looking  down  on  her 
with  a  queer  comic  twitch  of  his  elastic 
mouth.  "Well,  I  guess  it's  only  when 
you  want  to  be,"  he  said,  grasping  a  lyre- 
backed  chair  by  its  gilt  cords,  and  sitting 
down  astride  of  it,  his  light  grey  trousers 
stretching  somewhat  too  tightly  over 
his  plump  thighs.  Undine  was  perfectly 
aware  that  he  was  a  vulgar  o\er-dressed 
man,  with  a  red  crease  of  fat  above  his 
collar  and  an  imi)udent  swaggering  eye; 
yet  she  liked  to  see  him  there,  and  was 
conscious  that  he  stirred  the  fibres  of  a 
self  she  had  forgotten  but  had  not  ceased 
to  understand. 

She  had  fancied  lier  avowal  of  loneliness 
might  call  forth  some  sentimental  phrase; 
but  though  Moffatt  was  so  clearly  pleased 
to  be  with  her  she  still  saw  that  she  was 
not  the  centre  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  dis- 
covery irritated  her. 

"I  don't  suppose  you've  known  what  it 
is  to  be  lonely  since  you've  been  in  Eu- 
rope?" she  continued  as  she  held  out  his 
tea-cup. 

"Oh,"  he  said  jocosely,  "I  don't  al- 
ways go  round  with  a  guide";  and  she  re- 
joined on  the  same  note:  "Then  perhaps 
I  shall  see  something  of  you." 

"Why,  there's  nothing  would  suit  me 
better;  but  the  fact  is,  I'm  probably  sail- 
ing next  week." 

"Oh,  are  you?  I'm  sorry."  There 
was  nothing  feigned  in  her  regret. 

"Anvthing  I  can  do  for  you  across  the 
pond?" 

She  hesitated.  "There's  something  you 
can  do  for  me  right  off." 

He  looked  at  her  more  attenti\ely,  as 
if  his  practised  eye  had  passed  through 
the  surface  of  her  beauty  to  what  might 
be  going  on  behind  it.  "Do  you  want 
my  blessing  again?"  he  asked  with  sud- 
den irony. 

Undine  opened  her  eyes  with  a  trustful 
look.     "Yes— I  do." 


"Well— I'll  bedamnedl"  said  MofTatt 
gaily. 

"You've  always  been  so  awfully  nice," 
she  began;  and  he  leaned  hack,  grasping 
both  sides  of  the  chair-back,  and  shaking 
it  a  little  with  his  laugh. 

He  kept  in  the  same  attitude  while  she 
proceeded  to  unfold  her  case,  listening  to 
her  with  the  air  of  sober  concentration 
that  his  frivolous  face  took  on  at  any  seri- 
ous demand  on  his  attention.  When  she 
had  ended  he  kept  the  same  look  during 
an  interval  of  silent  pondering.  "  Is  it  the 
fellow  who  was  over  at  Nice  with  you  that 
day?"  he  then  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
"How  did  you  know?" 

"Why,  I  liked  his  looks,"  said  MofTatt 
simply. 

He  got  up  and  strolled  toward  the  win- 
dow. On  the  way  he  stopped  before  a 
table  covered  with  showy  trifles,  and  after 
looking  at  them  for  a  moment  singled  out 
a  dim  old  brown  and  golden  book  which 
de  Chelles  had  given  her.  He  examined 
it  lingeringly,  as  though  it  touched  the 
spring  of  some  choked-up  sensibility  for 
which  he  had  no  language.  "Say — "  he 
began:  it  was  the  usual  prelude  to  his  en- 
thusiasms; but  he  laid  the  book  down  and 
turned  back  to  Undine. 

"Then  you  think  if  you  had  the  cash 
you  could  fix  it  up  all  right  with  the 
Pope?" 

Her  heart  began  to  beat.  She  remem- 
bered that  he  had  once  put  a  job  in 
Ralph's  way,  and  had  let  her  understand 
that  he  had  done  it  partly  for  her  sake. 

"Well,"  he  continued,  relapsing  into 
hyperbole,  "I  wish  I  could  send  the  old 
gentleman  my  cheque  tomorrow  morn- 
ing: but  the  fact  is  I'm  high  and  dry." 
He  looked  at  her  with  a  sudden  odd  in- 
tensity. "If  I  wasn't,  I  dunno  but 
what — "  The  phrase  was  lost  in  his  fa- 
miliar whistle.  "That's  an  awfully  fetch- 
ing way  you  do  your  hair,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  Undine  to 
hear  that  his  affairs  were  not  prospering, 
for  she  knew  that  in  his  world  "pull"  and 
solvency  were  closely  related,  and  that 
such  support  as  she  had  hoped  he  might 
give  her  would  be  contingent  on  his  own 
situation.  But  she  had  again  a  fleeting 
sense  of  his  mysterious  power  of  accom- 
plishing things  in  the  teeth  of  adversity; 
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and  she  answered:  "What  I  want  is  your 
advice." 

He  turned  away  from  her  and  wan- 
dered across  the  room,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  On  her  ornate  writing  desk  he 
saw  a  photograph  of  Paul,  bright-curled 
and  sturdy-legged,  in  a  manly  reefer,  and 
bent  over  it  with  a  murmur  of  approval. 
"Say — what    a    fellow!     Got    him    with 


you 


?" 


Undine  coloured.  "No — "  she  began; 
and  seeing  his  look  of  surj^rise,  she  em- 
barked on  her  usual  explanation.  "I 
can't  tell  you  how  I  miss  him,"  she  end- 
ed, with  a  ring  of  truth  that  carried 
conviction  to  her  own  ears  if  not  to  Mof- 
fatt's. 

"Why  don't  you  get  him  back,  then?" 

"Why,  I " 

Moffatt  had  picked  up  the  frame  and 
was  looking  at  the  photograph  more 
closely.  "Pants!"  he  chuckled.  "I  de- 
clare!" 

He  turned  back  to  Undine.  "Who  does 
he  belong  to,  anyhow?" 

"  Belong  to?  "  She  repeated  the  words 
as  though  she  hardly  followed  them. 

"Who  got  him  when  you  were  di- 
vorced?    Did  you?" 

"Oh,  I  got  everything,"  she  said,  her 
instinct  of  self-defense  on  the  alert. 

"So  I  thought."  He  stood  before  her, 
stoutly  planted  on  his  short  legs,  and  speak- 
ing with  an  aggressive  energy.  "Well,  I 
know  what  I'd  do  if  he  was  mine." 

"If  he  was  yours?" 

"And  you  tried  to  get  him  away  from 
me.  Fight  you  to  a  finish!  If  it  cost  me 
down  to  my  lasfdollar  I  would." 

The  conversation  seemed  to  be  wander- 
ing from  the  point,  and  she  answered, 
with  a  touch  of  impatience:  "It  wouldn't 
cost  you  anything  like  that.  I  haven't 
got  a  dollar  to  fight  back  with." 

"  Well,  you  ain't  got  to  fight.  Your  de- 
cree gave  him  to  you,  didn't  it?  Why 
don't  you  send  right  over  and  get  him? 
That's  what  I'd  do  if  I  was  you." 

Undine  looked  up  quickly.  "But  I'm 
awfully  poor;  I  can't  aftord  to  have  him 
here." 

"You  couldn't,  up  to  now;  but  now 
you're  going  to  get  married.  You're  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  give  him  a  home  and  a 
father's  care — and  the  foreign  languages. 
That's  what  I'd  say  if  I  was  you.  .  .  His 


father  takes  considerable  stock  in  him, 
don't  he?" 

She  coloured,  a  denial  on  her  lips;  but 
she  could  not  shape  it.  "We're  both 
awfully  fond  of  him  of  course.  .  .  His 
father'd  never  give  him  up!" 

"Just  so."  MofTatt's  face  had  grown 
as  shaqj  as  glass.  "  You've  got  the  Mar- 
veils  running.  All  you've  got  to  do's  to 
sit  tight  and  wait  for  their  cheque."  He 
dropj)ed  back  to  his  equestrian  seat  on 
the  lyre-backed  chair. 

Undine  stood  up  and  moved  uneasily 
toward  the  window.  She  seemed  to  see 
her  little  boy  as  though  he  were  in  the 
room  with  her;  she  did  not  understand 
how  she  could  have  lived  so  long  with- 
out him.  .  .  She  stood  for  a  long  time 
without  speaking,  feeling  behind  her  the 
concentrated  irony  of  MofTatt's  silent 
gaze. 

"You  couldn't  lend  me  the  money — 
manage  to  borrow  it  for  me,  I  mean?  "  she 
finally  turned  back  to  ask. 

He  laughed.  "If  I  could  manage  to 
borrow  any  money  at  this  particular  min- 
ute— well,  I'd  have  to  lend  every  dollar  of 
it  to  Elmer  Moffatt,  Esquire.  I'm  stone- 
broke,  if  you  want  to  know.  And  wanted 
for  an  Investigation  too.  That's  why  I've 
been  over  here  improving  my  mind." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were  going  home 
next  week?" 

He  grinned.  "I  am,  because  I've 
found  out  there's  a  party  wants  me  to 
stay  away  worse  than  the  courts  want  me 
back.  Making  the  trip  just  for  my  pri- 
vate satisfaction — there  won't  be  any 
money  in  it,  I'm  afraid." 

Leaden  disappointment  descended  on 
Undine.  She  had  felt  almost  sure  of 
Moffatt's  helping  her,  and  for  an  instant 
she  wondered  if  some  long-smouldering 
jealousy  had  flamed  up  under  its  cold 
cinders.  But  another  look  at  his  face  de- 
nied her  this  slight  solace;  and  his  evident 
indifference  was  the  last  blow  to  her  pride. 
The  twinge  it  gave  her  prompted  her  to 
ask:  "Don't  you  ever  mean  to  get  mar- 
ried?" 

Moffatt  gave  her  a  quick  look.  "  Why, 
I  shouldn't  wonder — one  of  these  davs. 
Millionaires  always  collect  something;  but 
I've  got  to  collect  my  millions  first." 

He  spoke  coolly  and  half-humorously, 
and  before  he  had  ended  she  had  lost  all 
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interest  in  his  reply.     He  seemed  to  be  and  you'd  better  think  over  what  I've 

aware  of'  the  fact,  for  he  stood  up  and  said.'' 

held  out  his  hand.  She   let  her  hand    fall    in    his   sadly. 

"Well,   so   long,    Mrs.    Marvell.     It's  "You've   never   had   a   child,"   she   an- 

been  uncommonly  pleasant  to  see  you;  swered. 

BOOK  IV 


XXXI 

Nearly  two  years  had  passed  since 
Ralph  Marvell,  waking  from  his  long 
sleep  in  the  hot  summer  light  of  Washing- 
ton Square,  had  found  that  the  face  of  life 
was  changed  for  him. 

In  the  interval  he  had  gradually 
adapted  himself  to  the  new  order  of 
things;  but  the  months  of  adaptation  had 
been  a  time  of  such  darkness  and  con- 
fusion that,  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
his  recovered  lucidity,  he  could  not  yet 
distinguish  the  stages  by  which  he  had 
worked  his  way  out;  and  even  now  his 
footing  was  not  secure. 

His  first  effort  had  been  to  readjust  his 
values — to  take  an  inventon*'  of  them, 
and  reclassify  them,  so  that  one  at  least 
might  be  made  to  appear  as  imi)ortant  as 
those  he  had  lost:  otherwise  there  could 
be  no  imaginable  reason  why  he  should  go 
on  living.  He  applied  himself  doggedly  to 
this  attempt;  but  whenever  he  thought  he 
had  found  a  reason  that  his  mind  could 
rest  in,  it  gave  way  under  him,  and  the  old 
struggle  for  a  foothold  began  again.  His 
two  reasons  for  living  were  his  boy  and  his 
book.  The  boy  was  incomparably  the 
stronger  argument,  yet  the  less  serviceable 
in  filling  the  void.  Ralph  felt  his  son  all 
the  while,  and  all  through  his  other  feel- 
ings; but  he  could  not  think  about  him 
actively  and  continuously,  could  not  for- 
ever exercise  his  eager  empty  dissatisfied 
mind  on  the  relatively  simple  problem  of 
clothing,  educating  and  amusing  a  little 
boy  of  six.  Yet  Paul's  existence  was  the 
all-sufficient  reason  for  his  own;  and  he 
turned  again,  with  a  kind  of  cold  fervour, 
to  his  abandoned  literary  dream.  Mate- 
rial needs  obliged  him  to  go  on  with  his 
regular  business;  but,  the  day's  work  over, 
he  was  now  possessed  of  a  leisure  as  bare 
and  as  blank  as  an  unfurnished  house,  yet 
that  was  at  least  his  own  to  furnish  as  he 
pleased. 

[Meanwhile  he  was  beginning  to  show  a 
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presentable  face  to  the  world,  and  to  be 
once  more  treated  like  a  man  in  whose  case 
no  one  is  particularly  interested.  His 
men  friends  ceased  to  say:  "Hallo,  old 
chap,  I  never  saw  n-ou  looking  fitter! "  and 
elderly  ladies  no  longer  told  him  they  were 
sure  he  kept  too  much  to  himself,  and 
urged  him  to  drop  in  any  afternoon  for  a 
quiet  talk.  People  left  him  to  his  sorrow 
as  a  man  is  left  to  an  incurable  habit, 
an  unfortunate  tie:  they  ignored  it,  and 
looked  over  its  head  if  they  happened  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  it  at  his  elbow. 

These  glimpses  were  given  to  them 
more  and  more  rarely.  The  smothered 
springs  of  life  were  bubbling  up  in  Ralph, 
and  there  were  days  when  he  was  glad  to 
wake  and  see  the  sun  in  his  window,  and 
when  he  began  to  plan  his  book,  and  to 
fancy  that  the  planning  really  interested 
him.  He  could  even  keep  up  the  delusion 
for  several  days — for  intervals  each  time 
appreciably  longer — before  it  shrivelled 
up  again  in  a  scorching  blast  of  disen- 
chantment. The  worst  of  it  was  that  he 
could  never  tell  when  these  hot  gusts  of 
anguish  would  o\er  take  him .  They  came 
sometimes  just  when  he  felt  most  secure, 
when  he  was  saying  to  himself:  "After  all, 
things  are  really  worth  while — "  some- 
times even  when  he  was  sitting  \\-ith  Clare 
\'an  Degen,  listening  to  her  voice,  watching 
her  hands,  and  indolently  turning  over  in 
his  mind  the  opening  chapters  of  his  book. 

"You  ought  to  write";  they  had  one 
and  all  said  it  to  him  from  the  first ;  and  he 
was  half-disposed  to  think  he  might  have 
begun  sooner  if  he  had  not  been  urged 
on  by  their  watchful  fondness.  Every- 
body wanted  him  to  write — everybody 
had  decided  that  he  ought  to,  that  he 
would,  that  he  must  be  persuaded  to;  and 
the  incessant  imperceptible  pressure  of 
encouragement — the  assumption  of  those 
about  him  that  because  it  would  be  good 
for  him  to  write,  he  must  naturally  be 
able  to — acted  on  his  restive  nerves  as  a 
stronger  deterrent  than  disapproval. 
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Even  Clare  had  fallen  into  the  same 
mistake;  and  one  day,  as  he  sat  talking 
with  her  on  the  verandah  of  Laura  Fair- 
ford's  little  house  on  the  Sound— where 
they  now  most  frequently  met — Ralph 
had  half-impatiently  rejoined :  "  Oh,  if  you 
think  it's  literature  I  need !" 

Instantly  he  had  seen  her  face  change, 
and  the  speaking  hands  tremble  a  little  on 
her  knee.  But  she  achieved  the  feat  of 
not  answering  him,  or  turning  her  steady 
eyes  from  the  strip  of  dancing  mid-sum- 
mer water  at  the  foot  of  Laura's  lawn. 
Ralph  leaned  a  little  nearer,  and  for  an 
instant  his  hand  imagined  the  flutter  of 
hers.  But  instead  of  clasping  it  he  drew 
back,  and  rising  from  his  chair  wandered 
away  to  the  other  end  of  the  verandah.  .  . 
No,  decidedly,  he  didn't  feel  as  Clare  felt. 
If  he  loved  her — as  he  sometimes  thought 
he  did — it  was  not  in  the  same  way.  He 
had  a  great  tenderness  for  her,  he  was 
more  nearly  happy  with  her  than  with  any 
one  else;  he  liked  to  sit  and  talk  with  her, 
and  watch  her  face  and  her  hands,  and 
he  wished  there  were  some  way — some 
different  way — of  letting  her  know  it; 
but  he  could  not  conceive  that  tender- 
ness and  desire  could  ever  again  be  one 
for  him:  such  a  notion  as  that  seemed  a 
part  of  the  monstrous  sentimental  muddle 
on  which  his  life  had  gone  aground. 

"I  shall  write — of  course  I  shall  write 
some  day,"  he  said,  turning  back  to  his 
seat.  "I've  had  a  novel  in  the  back  of 
my  head  for  years;  and  now's  the  time  to 
pull  it  out." 

He  hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying; 
but  before  the  erid  of  the  sentence  he  knew 
that  Clare  had  understood  what  he  meant 
to  convey,  and  he  felt  henceforth  com- 
mitted to  letting  her  talk  to  him  as  much 
as  she  pleased  about  his  book.  He  him- 
self, in  consequence,  took  to  thinking 
about  it  more  consecutively;  and  just  as 
his  friends  began  to  forget  they  had  ever 
urged  him  to  wTite,  he  sat  down  in  earnest 
to  begin. 

The  \asion  that  had  come  to  him  had  no 
likeness  to  any  of  his  earlier  imaginings. 
Two  or  three  subjects  had  haunted  him, 
pleading  for  expression,  during  the  first 
years  of  his  marriage;  but  these  now 
seemed  either  too  lyrifal  or  too  tragic. 
He  no  longer  saw  life  on  the  heroic  scale: 
he  wanted  to  do  something  in  which  men 


should  look  no  bigger  than  the  insects 
they  were.  He  contrived  in  the  course 
of  time  to  reduce  one  of  his  old  subjects 
to  these  dimensions,  and  he  after  nights  of 
brooding  made  a  dash  at  it,  and  wrote  an 
opening  chapter  that  struck  him  as  not 
too  bad.  In  the  exhilaration  of  this  first 
attempt  he  spent  some  pleasant  evenings 
revising  and  polishing  his  work;  and  grad- 
ually a  feeling  of  authority  and  imjMjr- 
tance  developed  in  him.  In  the  morning, 
when  he  woke,  instead  of  his  habitual 
sense  of  lassitude,  he  felt  an  eagerness  to 
be  up  and  doing,  and  a  conviction  that  his 
individual  task  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
world's  machinery.  He  kept  his  secret 
with  the  beginner's  deadly  fear  of  losing 
his  hold  on  his  half-real  creations  if  he  let 
in  any  outer  light  on  them;  but  he  went 
about  with  a  more  assured  step,  shrank 
less  from  meeting  and  talking  with  his 
friends,  and  even  began  to  dine  out  again, 
and  to  laugh  at  some  of  the  jokes  he 
heard. 

Laura  Fairford,  to  get  Paul  away  from 
town,  had  gone  early  to  the  country;  and 
Ralph,  who  went  down  to  her  everj^-  Sat- 
urday, usually  found  Clare  Van  Degen 
there.  Since  his  divorce  he  had  never 
entered  his  cousin's  pinnacled  palace;  and 
Clare  had  never  asked  him  why  he  stayed 
away.  This  mutual  silence  had  been 
their  sole  allusion  to  Van  Degen 's  share 
in  the  catastrophe,  though  Ralph  had 
spoken  frankly  of  its  other  aspects.  They 
talked,  however,  most  often  of  impersonal 
subjects — books,  pictures,  plays,  or  what- 
ever the  world  that  interested  them  was 
doing — and  she  showed  no  desire  to  draw 
him  back  to  his  own  affairs.  She  was 
again  staying  late  in  town — to  have  a  pre- 
text, as  he  guessed,  for  coming  down  on 
Sundays  to  the  Fairfords' — and  they  often 
made  the  trip  together  in  her  motor;  but 
he  had  not  3'et  spoken  to  her  of  having 
begun  his  book.  One  May  evening,  how- 
ever, as  they  sat  alone  in  the  verandah,  he 
suddenly  told  her  that  he  was  writing. 
As  he  spoke  his  heart  beat  like  a  boy's; 
but  once  the  words  were  out  they  gave 
him  a  feeling  of  self-confidence,  and  he  be- 
gan to  sketch  his  plan,  and  then  to  go  into 
its  details.  Clare  listened  intently,  de- 
voutly, her  eyes  burning  on  him  through 
the  dusk  like  the  stars  deepening  above 
the  garden  trees;  and  when  she  got  up  to 
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go  in  he  follov/ed  her  with  a  new  sense  of 
reassurance. 

The  dinner  that  evening  was  unusually 
pleasant.  Charles  Bowen,  just  back  from 
his  usual  spring  travels,  had  come  straight 
down  to  his  friends  from  the  steamer;  and 
the  fund  of  impressions  he  brought  with 
him  gave  Ralph  a  desire  to  be  up  and 
wandering.  And  why  not — when  the  book 
was  done?  He  smiled  across  the  table  at 
Clare. 

"Next  summer  you'll  have  to  charter  a 
yacht,  and  take  us  all  off  to  the  ^^gean. 
We  can't  have  Bowen  condescending  to 
us  about  the  out-of-the-way  places  he's 
been  seeing." 

Was  it  really  he  who  was  speaking,  and 
his  cousin  who  was  sending  him  back 
her  dusky  smile?  Well — why  not,  again? 
The  seasons  renewed  themselves,  and  he 
too  was  putting  out  a  new  growth.  "  My 
book — my  book — my  book,"  kept  repeat- 
ing itself  under  all  his  thoughts,  as  Un- 
dine's name  had  once  perj^etually  mur- 
mured there.  That  night  as  he  went  up 
to  bed  he  said  to  himself  that  he  was  act- 
ually ceasing  to  think  about  his  wife.  .  . 

On  the  way  up,  Laura  called  him  to  her 
room,  and  putting  her  arm  about  him 
gave  him  a  kiss. 

"You  look  so  well,  dear!" 

"But  why  shouldn't  I?"  he  answered 
gaily,  as  if  ridiculing  her  absurd  fancy 
that  he  had  ever  looked  othermse.  Paul 
was  sleeping  behind  the  next  door,  and 
the  sense  of  the  boy's  nearness  gave  him  a 
warmer  glow.  His  little  world  was  round- 
ing itself  out  again,  and  once  more  he  felt 
himself  safe  and  at  peace  in  its  circle. 

His  sister  looked  as  if  she  had  some- 
thing more  to  say;  but  she  merely  bade 
him  a  fond  good  night,  and  he  went  up 
whistling  to  his  room. 

The  next  morning  he  was  to  take  a 
walk  with  Clare,  and  while  he  lounged 
about  the  drawing-room,  waiting  for  her 
to  come  down,  a  servant  entered  with  the 
Sunday  papers.  Ralph  picked  one  up, 
and  was  absently  unfolding  it  when  his 
eye  fell  on  his  own  name:  a  sight  he  had 
been  spared  since  the  last  echoes  of  his 
divorce  had  subsided.  His  impulse  was 
to  fling  the  paper  down,  to  hurl  it  as  far 
from  him  as  he  could;  but  a  grim  fascina- 
tion tightened  his  hold  and  drew  his  eyes 
back  to  the  hated  head-line.     "  New  York 


Beauty  Weds  French  Nobleman.  Mrs. 
Undine  Marvell  Confident  Pope  Will 
Annul  Previous  Marriage.  Mrs.  Marvell 
Talks  About  Her  Case." 

There  it  was  before  him  in  all  its  long- 
drawn  horror — an  "interview" — an  "in- 
terview" of  Undine's  about  her  coming 
marriage!  Ah,  she  talked  about  her  case 
indeed !  Her  confidences  filled  the  greater 
part  of  a  column,  and  the  only  detail  she 
seemed  to  have  omitted  was  the  name  of 
her  future  husband,  who  was  referred  to 
by  herself  as  "my  fiance"  and  by  the  in- 
terviewer as  "the  Count,"  or  "a  promi- 
nent scion  of  the  French  nobility." 

Ralph  was  still  reading  when  he  heard 
Laura's  step  behind  him.  He  threw  the 
paper  aside  and  their  eyes  met. 

"Is  this  what  you  wanted  to  tell  me 
last  night?" 

"Last  night? — Is  it   in  the  papers?" 

"Who  told  you?  Bowen,  I  suppose? 
What  else  has  he  heard?" 

"Oh,  Ralph,  what  does  it  matter — 
what  can  it  possibly  matter?" 

"Who's  the  man?  Did  he  tell  you 
that?  "  Ralph  insisted.  He  saw  her  grow- 
ing agitation.  "Why  can't  you  answer? 
Is  it  any  one  I  know?" 

"  He  was  told  in  Paris  it  was  his  friend 
Chelles." 

"Chelles?"  Ralph  laughed,  and  his 
laugh  sounded  in  his  own  ears  like  an 
echo  of  the  dreary  mirth  with  which  he 
had  filled  Mr.  Spragg's  office  the  day  he 
had  learned  that  Undine  intended  to  di- 
vorce him.  But  now  his  wrath  was  sea- 
soned with  a  wholesome  irony.  The  fact 
of  his  wife's  having  reached  another  stage 
in  her  ascent  fell  into  its  place  as  a  part  of 
the  huge  human  buffoonery. 

"  Besides,"  Laura  went  on,  "  it's  all  per- 
fect nonsense,  of  course.  How  in  the 
world  can  she  have  her  marriage  an- 
nulled?" 

Ralph  pondered:  this  put  the  matter 
in  another  light.  "With  a  great  deal  of 
money  I  suppose  she  might." 

"Well,  she  certainly  won't  get  that 
from  Chelles.  He's  far  from  rich,  Charles 
tells  me."  Laura  waited,  watching  him, 
before  she  risked:  "That's  what  con- 
vinces me  she  wouldn't  have  him  if  she 
could." 

"His  not  being  rich?"  Ralph  shrugged. 
"There  may  be  other  inducements.    But 
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she  won't  be  able  to  manage  it."  He 
heard  himself  speaking  C|uite  collectedly. 
Had  Undine  at  last  lost  her  power  of 
wounding  him? 

Clare  came  in,  dressed  for  their  walk, 
and  under  Laura's  anxious  eyes  he  picked 
up  the  newspaper  again  and  held  it  out 
with  a  careless:  "Look  at  this!" 

His  cousin's  glance  flew  down  the  col- 
umn, and  he  saw  the  tremor  of  her  lashes 
as  she  read.  Then  she  lifted  her  head. 
"But  you'll  be  free!"  Her  face  was  as 
vivid  as  a  flower. 

"Free?  I'm  free  now,  as  far  as  that 
goes!" 

"Oh,  but  it  will  go  so  much  farther 
when  she  has  another  name — when  she's  a 
difTerent  person  altogether!  Then  you'll 
really  have  Paul  to  yourself." 

"Paul?"  Laura  intervened  with  a  ner- 
vous laugh.  "  But  there's  never  been  the 
least  doubt  about  his  having  Paul!" 

They  heard  the  boy's  laughter  on  the 
lawn,  and  she  went  out  to  join  him. 
Ralph  was  still  looking  at 'his  cousin. 

"You're  glad,  then?"  came  from  him 
involuntarily;  and  she  startled  him  by 
bursting  into  tears.  He  bent  over  and 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

xxxn 

Ralph,  as  the  days  passed,  felt  that 
Clare  was  right:  if  Undine  married  again 
he  would  possess  himself  more  completely, 
be  more  definitely  rid  of  his  past.  And 
he  did  not  doubt  that  she  would  gain  her 
end:  he  knew  her  violent  desires  and  her 
cold  tenacity.  If  she  had  failed  to  capt- 
ure Van  Degen  it  was  probably  because 
she  lacked  experience  of  that  particular 
type  of  man,  of  his  huge  immediate  wants 
and  feeble  vacillating  purposes;  most  of 
all,  because  she  had  not  yet  measured  the 
strength  of  the  social  considerations  that 
restrained  him.  It  was  a  mistake  she  was 
not  likely  to  repeat,  and  her  failure  had 
probably  a  useful  preliminary  to  success. 
It  was  a  long  time  since  Ralph  had  delib- 
erately allowed  himself  to  think  of  her, 
and  as  he  did  so  the  overwhelming  fact  of 
her  beauty  became  present  to  him  again, 
no  longer  as  an  element  of  his  being  but 
as  a  power  dispassionately  estimated. 
He  said  to  himself:  "Any  man  who  can 
feel  at  all  will  feel  it  as  I  did";  and  the 


conviction  grew  in  him  that  Raymond  de 
Chelles,  of  whom  he  had  formed  an  idea 
through  Bowen's  talk,  was  not  the  man 
to  give  her  up,  even  if  she  failed  to  obtain 
the  release  his  religion  exacted. 

Meanwhile  Ralph  was  aware  of  a  grad- 
ually increasing  sense  of  freedom  and  se- 
curity— gradually  beginning  to  feel  himself 
freer  and  lighter.  Undine's  act,  by  cut- 
ting the  last  link  between  them,  seemed 
to  have  given  him  back  to  himself;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  he  could  consider  his 
case  in  all  its  bearings,  impartially  and 
ironically,  showed  him  the  distance  he  had 
travelled,  the  extent  to  which  he  had 
renewed  himself.  He  had  been  moved, 
too,  by  Clare's  cry  of  joy  at  his  release. 
Though  the  nature  of  his  feeling  for  her 
had  not  changed  he  was  aware  of  a  new 
quality  in  their  friendship.  When  he 
went  back  to  his  book  again  his  sense  of 
power  had  lost  its  asperity,  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  life  seemed  less  like  a  witless 
dangling  of  limp  dolls.  He  was  well  on 
in  his  second  chapter  now. 

This  lightness  of  mood  was  still  on 
him  w'hen,  returning  one  afternoon  to 
Washington  Square,  full  of  projects  for  a 
long  evening's  work,  he  found  his  mother 
awaiting  him  wdth  a  strange  face.  He 
followed  her  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
she  explained  that  there  had  been  a  tele- 
phone message  she  didn't  understand — 
something  perfectly  crazy  about  Paul — 
of  course  it  was  all  a  mistake.  .  . 

Ralph's  first  thought  was  of  an  acci- 
dent, and  his  heart  contracted.  "Did 
Laura  telephone?" 

Mrs.  Marvell  reassured  him.  "No, 
no;  not  Laura.  It  seemed  to  be  a  mes- 
sage from  Mrs.  Spragg:  something  about 
sending  some  one  here  to  fetch  him — a 
queer  name  like  Heeny — to  fetch  him  to  a 
steamer  on  Saturday.  I  was  to  be  sure  to 
have  his  things  packed  .  .  .  but  of  course 
it's  all  a  misunderstanding.  .  ."  She 
seated  herself  with  an  uncertain  laugh, 
and  looked  up  at  Ralph  as  though  entreat- 
ing him  to  return  the  reassurance  she  had 
given  him. 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  he  echoed. 

He  made  his  mother  repeat  her  state- 
ment; but  the  imforeseen  always  flurried 
her,  and  she  was  confused  and  inaccurate. 
She  didn't  actually  know  who  had  tele- 
phoned: the  voice  hadn't  sounded  like 
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Mrs.  Spragg's.  .  .  A  woman's  voice;  yes 
— oh,  not  a  lady's!  And  there  was  cer- 
tainly something  about  a  steamer  .  .  .  but 
he  knew  how  the  telephone  bewildered 
her  .  .  .  and  she  was  sure  she  was  getting 
a  little  deaf.  Hadn't  he  better  call  up  the 
Malibran?  Of  course  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take— but . .  .  well,  perhaps  he  had  bet- 
ter go  there  himself.  .  . 

She  followed  him  into  the  hall,  watch- 
ing him  with  tender,  anxious  eyes.  As 
he  reached  the  door,  a  letter  clinked  in 
the  box,  and  he  saw  his  name  on  an 
ordinary  looking  business  envelope.  He 
turned  the  door-handle,  paused  again,  and 
stooped  to  take  out  the  letter.  He  read 
on  one  corner  the  address  of  the  firm  of 
lawyers  who  had  represented  Undine  in 
the  divorce  proceedings  and  as  he  tore 
open  the  envelope  his  son's  name  started 
out  at  him. 

Mrs.  Marvell's  crj'  broke  the  silence. 
"Ralph — Ralph — is  it  anything  she's 
done?" 

He  stared.  "Nothing — it's  nothing. 
What's  the  day  of  the  week?  "  he  asked. 

"Wednesday.  Why,  what — ?"  She  sud- 
denly seemed  to  understand.  "It's  not 
that?  She's  not  going  to  take  him  away 
from  us?" 

Ralph  dropped  into  a  chair,  crumpling 
the  letter  in  his  hand.  He  had  been  in  a 
dream,  poor  fool — a  dream  about  his 
child!  He  sat  staring  at  the  type-written 
phrases  that  spun  themselves  out  before 
him.  "My  client's  circumstances  now 
happily  permitting  .  .  .  being  at  last  in  a 
position  to  offer  her  son  a  home  .  .  .  long 
separation  ...  a  mother's  feelings  .  .  . 
every  social  and  educational  advantage" 
.  .  .  and  then,  at  the  end,  the  poisoned 
dart  that  struck  him  speechless:  "The 
courts  having  awarded  her  the  sole  cus- 
tody .  .  ." 

The  sole  custody!  But  that  meant 
that  Paul  was  hers,  hers  only,  hers  for 
always:  that  his  father  had  no  more 
claim  on  him  than  any  casual  stranger  in 
the  street!  And  he,  Ralph  Mar\'ell,  a 
sane  man,  young,  able-bodied,  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  wits,  had  assisted  at  the  per- 
petration of  this  abominable  wrong,  had 
passively  forfeited  his  right  to  the  flesh  of 
his  flesh,  the  blood  of  his  being!  But  it 
couldn't  be — of  course  it  couldn't  be. 
The  preposterousness  of  it  pro\'ed  that  it 


wasn't  true.  There  was  a  mistake  some- 
where, of  course;  a  mistake  his  own  law- 
yer would  instantly  rectify.  If  a  ham- 
mer hadn't  been  drumming  in  his  head  he 
could  have  recalled  the  terms  of  the  de- 
cree— but  for  the  moment  all  the  details 
of  the  agonizing  episode  seemed  wrapped 
in  a  dense  fog  of  uncertainty. 

To  escape  his  mother's  silent  anguish 
of  interrogation  he  stood  up  and  said: 
"I'll  see  Mr.  Spragg — of  course  it's  all  a 
mistake."  But  as  he  spoke  some  sleeping 
memory  stirred,  and  he  knew  it  was  not  a 
mistake.  In  a  flash  he  retravelled  the 
hateful  months  during  the  divorce  pro- 
ceedings, remembering  his  incomprehensi- 
ble lassitude,  his  acquiescence  in  his  fam- 
ily's determination  to  ignore  the  whole 
episode,  and  his  gradual  lapse  into  the 
same  state  of  abject  apathy.  He  recalled 
all  the  old  family  catch-words,  the  full  and 
elaborate  vocabularj'  of  evasion:  "deli- 
cacy," "pride,"  "personal  dignity,"  "pre- 
ferring not  to  know  about  such  things"; 
Mrs.  Marv^ell's:  "All  I  ask  is  that  you 
won't  mention  the  subject  to  your  grand- 
father," Mr.  Dagonet's:  "Spare  your 
mother,  Ralph,  whatever  happens,"  and 
even  Laura's  terrified:  "Of  course,  for 
Paul's  sake,  there  must  be  no  scandal." 

For  Paul's  sake!  And  it  was  because, 
for  Paul's  sake,  there  must  be  no  scandal, 
that  he,  Paul's  father,  had  tamely  ab- 
stained from  defending  his  rights  and 
contesting  his  wife's  charges,  and  had 
thus  handed  the  child  over  to  her  keep- 
ing! 

As  his  cab  whirled  him  up  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, Ralph's  whole  body  throbbed  with 
rage  against  the  influences  that  had  re- 
duced him  to  such  weakness.  Then, 
gradually,  he  saw  that  the  weakness  was 
mnate  in  him.  He  had  been  eloquent 
enough,  in  his  free  youth,  against  the  con- 
ventions of  his  class;  yet,  when  the  mo- 
ment came  to  show  his  contempt  for 
them,  they  had  mysteriously  mastered 
him,  deflecting  his  course  like  some 
hidden  hereditary  failing.  As  he  looked 
back  it  seemed  to  him  that  even  his  great 
disaster  had  been  conventionalized  and 
sentimentalized  by  this  inherited  atti- 
tude: that  the  thoughts  he  had  thought 
about  it  were  only  those  of  generations  of 
Dagonets,  and  that  there  had  been  noth- 
ing real  and  his  own  in  his  life  but  the 
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foolish  passion  he  had  been  trying  so  hard 
to  think  out  of  existence. 

Halfway  to  the  Malibran  he  changed 
his  direction,  and  drove  to  the  house  of 
the  lawyer  he  had  consulted  at  the  time 
of  his  divorce.  The  lawyer  had  not  yet 
come  uj)  town,  and  Ralph  had  a  half  hour 
of  bitter  meditation  Ix^fore  the  sound  of  a 
latch-key  brought  him  to  his  feet.  The 
visit  did  not  last  long.  His  host,  after  an 
affable  greeting,  listened  without  surjjrise 
to  what  he  had  to  say,  and  when  he 
had  ended  reminded  him  with  somewhat 
ironic  precision  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
divorce,  he  had  asked  for  neither  advice 
nor  information — had  simply  declared 
that  he  wanted  to  "turn  his  back  on  the 
whole  business"  (Ralph  recognized  the 
phrase  as  one  of  his  grandfather's),  and, 
on  hearing  that  in  that  case  he  had  only 
to  abstain  from  action,  and  was  in  no  need 
of  legal  services,  had  gone  away  without 
further  enquiries. 

"You  led  me  to  infer  you  had  your 
reasons — "  the  slighted  counsellor  con- 
cluded; and,  in  reply  to  Ralph's  breath- 
less question:  "Why,  you  see,  the  case  is 
closed,  and  I  don't  exactly  know  on  what 
ground  you  can  re-open  it — unless,  of 
course,  you  can  bring  evidence  showing 
that  the  irregularity  of  the  mother's  life  is 
such  .  .  ." 

"She's  going  to  marr)'  again,"  Ralph 
interjDosed. 

"Indeed?  Well,  that  in  itself  can  hard- 
ly be  described  as  irregular.  In  fact,  in 
certain  circumstances  it  might  be  con- 
strued as  an  advantage  to  the  child." 

"Then  I'm  powerless?" 

"Why — unless  there's  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive— through  which  pressure  might  be 
brought  to  bear." 

"You  mean  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  find  out  what  she's  up  to?  " 

"Precisely.  Of  course,  if  it  should 
prove  to  be  a  genuine  case  of  maternal 
feeling,  I  won't  conceal  from  you  that 
the  outlook's  bad.  At  most,  you  could 
probably  arrange  to  see  the  child  at  stated 
intervals." 

To  see  the  child  at  stated  intervals! 
Ralph  dimly  wondered  how  a  sane  man 
could  sit  there,  looking  responsible  and 
efficient,  and  talk  such  rubbish.  .  .  As 
he  got  up  to  go  the  lawyer  detained  him 
to  add:  "Of  course  there's  no  immediate 


cause  for  alarm.  It  will  take  time  to 
enforce  the  provision  of  the  Dakota  de- 
cree in  New  York,  and  till  it's  done  your 
boy  can't  be  taken  from  you.  But  there's 
sure  to  be  a  lot  of  nasty  talk  in  the  papers; 
and  you're  bound  to  lose  in  the  end." 

Ralph  thanked  him  and  left. 

He  sped  northward  again  to  the  Mali- 
bran,  where  he  learned  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Spragg  were  at  dinner.  He  sent  his  name 
down  to  the  subterranean,  and  Mr. 
Spragg's  stooping  figure  presently  ai> 
])eared  between  the  limp  portieres  of  the 
"Adam"  wTiting-room.  He  had  grown 
older  and  heavier,  as  if  illness  instead  of 
health  had  put  more  flesh  on  his  bones, 
and  there  were  greyish  tints  in  the  hollows 
of  his  sallow  face. 

"What's  this  about  Paul?"  Ralph  ex- 
claimed. "My  mother's  had  a  message 
we  can't  make  out." 

Mr.  Sjjragg  sat  down,  with  the  effect 
of  immersing  his  spinal  column  in  the 
depths  of  the  armchair  he  selected.  He 
crossed  his  legs,  and  swung  one  foot  to 
and  fro  in  its  high  wrinkled  boot  with 
elastic  sides. 

"Didn't  you  get  a  letter?"  he  asked. 

"From  my — from  Undine's  lawyers? 
Yes."  Ralph  held  it  out.  "It's  queer 
reading.  She  hasn't  hitherto  shown  any 
particular  desire  to  have  Paul  with  her." 

Mr.  Spragg,  adjusting  his  glasses,  read 
the  letter  slowly,  restored  it  to  the  en- 
velope and  handed  it  back.  "  My  daugh- 
ter has  intimated  that  she  wishes  these 
gentlemen  to  act  for  her.  I  haven't  re- 
ceived any  additional  instructions  from 
her,"  he  then  said,  with  none  of  the  curt- 
ness  of  tone  that  his  stiff  legal  vocabu- 
lary implied. 

"But  the  first  communication  I  re- 
ceived was  from  you — at  least  from 
Mrs.  Spragg." 

Mr.  Spragg  drew  his  beard  through  his 
hand.  "The  ladies  are  apt  to  be  a  trifle 
hasty.  I  believe  Mrs.  Spragg  had  a  let- 
ter yesterday  instructing  her  to  select  a 
reliable  escort  for  Paul ;  and  I  suppose  she 
thought " 

"Oh,  this  is  all  too  preposterous!" 
Ralph  burst  out,  springing  from  his  seat. 
"You  don't  for  a  moment  imagine,  do 
you — any  of  you — that  I'm  going  to  de- 
liver up  my  son  like  a  bale  of  goods  in 
answer    to    any    instructions    in    God's 
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world? — Oh,  yes,  I  know — I  let  him  go — 
I  abandoned  my  right  to  him  .  .  .  but  I 
didn't  know  what  I  was  doing.  .  .  I  was 
sick  with  grief  and  misery.  My  people 
were  awfully  broken  up  over  the  whole 
business,  and  I  wanted  to  spare  them.  I 
wanted,  above  all,  to  spare  my  boy,  when 
he  grew  up.  If  I  'd  contested  the  case  you 
know  what  the  result  would  have  been. 
I  let  it  go  by  default — I  made  no  condi- 
tions— all  I  wanted  was  to  keep  Paul,  and 
never  to  let  him  hear  a  word  against  his 
mother!" 

Mr.  Spragg  received  this  passionate 
appeal  in  a  silence  that  implied  not  so 
much  disdain  or  indifference,  as  the  total 
inability  to  deal  verbally  with  emotional 
crises.  At  length  he  said,  a  faint  un- 
steadiness in  his  usually  calm  tones:  "I 
presume  at  the  time  it  was  optional  with 
you  to  demand  Paul's  custody." 

"Oh,  yes — it  was  optional,"  Ralph 
sneered. 

Mr.  Spragg  looked  at  him  compassion- 
ately. "I'm  sorry  you  didn't  do  it,"  he 
said. 

XXXIII 

The  upshot  of  Ralph's  visit  was  that 
Mr.  Spragg,  after  considerable  delibera- 
tion, agreed,  pending  farther  negotiations 
between  the  opposing  lawyers,  to  under- 
take that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
remove  Paul  from  his  father's  custody. 
Nevertheless,  he  professed  to  think  it 
quite  natural  that  Undine,  on  the  point 
of  making  a  marriage  which  would  put 
it  in  her  power  to  give  her  child  a  suit- 
able home,  should  seize  the  opportunity 
to  assert  her  claim  on  him.  It  was  more 
disconcerting  to  Ralph  to  learn  that  Mrs. 
Spragg,  for  once  departing  from  her  atti- 
tude of  passive  abstention,  had  eagerly 
abetted  her  daughter's  move;  he  had 
somehow  felt  that  Undine's  desertion  of 
the  child  had  established  a  kind  of  mute 
understanding  between  himself  and  Mrs. 
Spragg. 

"I  thought  Mrs.  Spragg  at  least  would 
know  there's  no  earthly  use  trying  to  take 
Paul  from  me,"  he  said  with  a  desperate 
awkwardness  of  entreaty ;  and  Mr.  Spragg 
startled  him  by  replying:  "I  presume  his 
grandma  thinks  he'll  belong  to  her  more  if 
we  keep  him  in  the  family." 


Ralph,  abruptly  awakened  from  his 
dream  of  recovered  peace,  found  himself 
confronted  on  every  side  by  indifference 
or  hostility:  it  was  as  though  the  June 
fields  in  which  his  boy  was  playing  had 
suddenly  opened  to  engulph  him.  Mrs. 
Marvell's  fears  and  tremors  were  almost 
harder  to  bear  than  the  Spraggs'  antag- 
onism; and  for  the  next  few  days  Ralph 
wandered  about  miserably,  dreading  some 
fresh  communication  from  Undine's  law- 
yers, yet  racked  by  the  strain  of  hearing 
nothing  more  from  them.  Mr.  Spragg 
had  agreed  to  cable  his  daughter,  asking 
her  to  await  a  letter  before  enforcing  her 
demands;  but  on  the  fourth  day  after 
Ralph's  visit  to  the  Malibran  a  telephone 
message  summoned  him  to  his  father-in- 
law's  office. 

Half  an  hour  later  their  talk  was  over 
and  he  stood  once  more  on  the  landing 
outside  Mr.  Spragg's  door.  Undine's  an- 
swer had  come  and  Paul's  fate  w^as  sealed. 
His  mother  refused  to  give  him  up,  re- 
fused to  await  the  arrival  of  her  lawyer's 
letter,  and  reiterated,  in  more  peremptory 
language,  her  demand  that  the  child,  in 
Mrs.  Heeny's  care,  should  be  despatched 
immediately  to  Paris. 

Mr.  Spragg,  in  face  of  Ralph's  en- 
treaties, remained  pacific  but  remote.  It 
was  clear  that,  though  he  had  no  wish  to 
quarrel  with  Ralph,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
resisting  Undine.  "I  guess  she's  got  the 
law  on  her  side,"  he  said;  and  in  response 
to  Ralph's  passionate  remonstrances  he 
added  fatalistically:  "I  presume  you'll 
have  to  leave  the  matter  to  my  daughter." 

Ralph  had  gone  to  the  office  resolved  to 
control  his  temper  and  hold  himself  alert 
for  any  shred  of  information  he  might 
glean;  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  Mr. 
Spragg  knew  as  little  as  himself  of  Un- 
dine's projects,  or  of  the  stage  her  plans 
had  reached.  All  she  had  apparently 
vouchsafed  her  parent  was  the  statement 
that  she  intended  to  re-marr>%  and  the 
command  to  send  Paul  over;  and  Ralph 
reflected  that  his  own  betrothal  to  her  had 
probably  been  announced  to  Mr.  Spragg 
in  the  same  oracular  fashion. 

The  thought  brought  with  it  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  the  past.  One  by  one 
the  details  of  that  incredible  moment  re- 
vived, and  he  felt  in  his  veins  the  glow 
of  rapture  with  which  he  had  first  ap- 
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proached  the  dingy  threshold  he  was  now 
leaving.  There  came  back  to  him  with 
peculiar  vividness  the  memory  of  his 
rushing  up  to  Mr.  Spragg's  office  to  con- 
sult him  about  a  necklace  for  Undine. 
Ralph  recalled  the  incident  because  his 
eager  appeal  for  advice  had  been  received 
by  Mr.  Spragg  with  the  very  phrase  he 
had  just  used:  "I  presume  you'll  have  to 
leave  the  matter  to  my  daughter." 

Ralj)h  saw  him  slouching  in  his  revolv- 
ing chair,  swung  sideways  from  the  untidy 
desk,  his  legs  stretched  out,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  his  jaws  engaged  on  the  phan- 
tom toothpick;  and,  in  a  corner  of  the 
office,  the  business-like  figure  of  a  middle- 
sized  red-faced  young  man  who  seemed  to 
have  been  interrupted  in  the  act  of  saving 
something  disagreeable. 

"Why,  it  must  have  been  then  that  I 
first  saw  Moffatt,"  Ralph  reflected;  and 
the  thought  suggested  the  memory  of 
other,  subsequent  meetings  in  the  same 
building,  and  of  frequent  ascents  to  Mof- 
fatt's  office  during  the  ardent  weeks  of 
their  mysterious  and  remunerative  "  deal. " 

Ralph  wondered  if  Moffatt's  office  was 
still  in  the  Ararat;  and  on  the  way  out  he 
paused  before  the  black  tablet  affixed  to 
the  marble  panelling  of  the  vestibule  and 
sought  and  found  the  name  in  its  familiar 
place. 

The  next  moment  his  whole  mind  was 
again  absorbed  in  his  own  cares.  Now 
that  he  had  learned  the  imminence  of 
Paul's  danger,  and  futility  of  pleading  for 
delay,  a  thousand  fantastic  projects  were 
contending  in  his  head.  To  get  the  boy 
away— that  seemed  the  first  thing  to  do: 
to  put  him  out  of  reach,  and  then  invoke 
the  law,  get  the  case  re-opened,  and  carrj- 
the  fight  from  court  to  court  till  his 
rights  should  be  recognized.  It  would 
cost  a  lot  of  money — well,  the  money 
would  have  to  be  found.  The  first  step 
was  to  secure  the  bo^s  temporary-  safety; 
after  that,  the  question  of  ways  and  means 
would  ha\e  to  be  considered.  .  .  Had 
there  ever  been  a  time,  Ralph  wondered, 
w^hen  that  question  hadn't  been  at  the 
root  of  all  the  others? 

He  had  promised  to  report  the  result  of 
his  ^'isit  to  Clare  Van  Degen,  and  half  an 
hour  later  he  was  in  her  drawing-room. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  entered  it 
since  his  divorce;  but  Van  Degen  w'as 


tarpon-fishing  in  California — and  besides, 
he  had  to  see  Clare.  His  one  relief  was  in 
talking  to  her,  in  feverishly  turning  over 
with  her  every  possibility  of  delay  and 
obstruction;  and  he  was  surprised  at  the 
intelligence  and  energy  she  brought  to 
the  discussion  of  these  questions.  It  was 
as  if  she  had  never  before  felt  strongly 
enough  about  anything  to  put  her  heart 
or  her  brains  into  it;  but  now  everything 
in  her  was  at  work  for  him. 

She  listened  intently  to  what  he  told 
her;  then  she  said  at  once:  "You  tell  me  it 
will  cost  a  great  deal;  but  why  take  it  to 
the  courts  at  all?  Why  not  give  the  money 
to  Undine  instead  of  to  your  lawyers?" 

Ralph  gave  her  a  surprised  glance,  and 
she  continued:  "Why  do  you  suppose 
she's  suddenly  made  up  her  mind  she 
must  have  Paul?" 

He  shrugged  impatiently.  "That's 
comprehensible  enough  to  any  one  who 
knows  her.  She  wants  him  because  he'll 
give  her  the  appearance  of  respectability. 
His  bodily  presence  will  prove,  as  no  mere 
assertions  can,  that  all  the  rights  are  on 
her  side  and  the  'wrongs'  on  mine." 

Clare  considered.  "Yes;  that's  the 
obvious  answer.  But  shall  I  tell  you 
what  I  think,  my  dear?  You  and  I  are 
both  completely  out-of-date.  I  don't  be- 
lieve Undine  cares  a  straw  for  'the  ap- 
pearance of  respectability.'  What  she 
wants  is  the  money  for  her  annulment." 

Ralph  looked  at  her  in  wonder.  "  Don't 
you  see?  "  she  hurried  on.  "  It's  her  only 
hope — her  last  chance.  She's  much  too 
clever  to  burden  herself  with  the  child 
merely  to  annoy  you.  What  she  wants 
is  to  make  you  buy  him  back  from  her." 
She  stood  up  and  came  to  him  with  out- 
stretched hands.  "Perhaps  I  can  be  of 
use  at  last!" 

"You?"  He  summoned  up  a  haggard 
smile.  "As  if  you  weren't  always — letting 
me  load  you  with  my  beastly  bothers!" 

"Oh,  if  only  I've  hit  on  the  way  out  of 
this  one!  Then  there  wouldn't  be  any 
others  left!"  Her  eyes  followed  him  in- 
tently as  he  turned  aw^ay  and  stood  star- 
ing out  at  the  long  sultry  prospect  of 
Fifth  Avenue.  As  he  stood  there,  turn- 
ing over  her  conjecture,  its  probability 
became  more  and  more  apparent.  It  put 
into  logical  relation  all  the  incoherences 
of  Undine's  recent  conduct,  completed 
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and  defined  her  anew  as  if  a  shaqi  line  "Your  own?"'     He  looked  at  her  ten- 
had  been  drawn  about  her  fading  image,  derly  and  curiously,  noting  the  rare  blush 

"If  it's  that,  I  shall  soon  know,"  he  under  her  brown  skin, 
said,  turning  back  into  the  room.  His  "My  very  own.  Why  shouldn't  you 
course  had  instantly  become  plain.  He  believe  me?  I've  been  hoarding  up  my 
had  only  to  resist  and  Undine  would  have  scrap  of  an  income  for  years,  thinking  that 
to  show  her  hand.  Simultaneously  with  some  day  I'd  find  I  couldn't  stand  this 
this  thought  there  sprang  up  in  his  mind  any  longer.  .  ."  Her  gesture  embraced 
the  remembrance  of  the  autumn  after-  their  sum[)tuous  setting.  "But  now  I 
noon  in  Paris  when,  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  know  I  shall  never  budge.  There  are 
he  had  come  home  and  found  her,  among  the  children;  and  besides,  things  are 
her  half-packed  finery,  desperately  be-  easier  for  me  since — "  she  paused  em- 
wailing  her  coming  motherhood.  barrassed. 

Clare's  touch  was  on  his  arm.     "  If  I'm  "  Yes,  yes;  I  know."     He  felt  like  corn- 
right — you  imll  let  me  help?"  pleting  her  phrase:  "Since  my  wife  has 

He  laid  his  hand  on  hers  without  speak-  furnished  you  with  the  means  of  putting 

ing,  and  she  went  on:  pressure  on  your  husband" — but  he  sim- 

*'It  wall  take  a  lot  of  money:  all  these  ply  repeated:  "I  know." 

law-suits  do.     Besides,  she'd  be  ashamed  "And  you  will  let  me  help?" 

to  sell  him  cheap.     You  must  be  ready  to  "Oh,  we  must  get  at  the  facts  first." 

give  her  anything  she  wants.     And  I've  He  caught  her  hands  in  his,  glowing  with 

got  a  lot  saved  up— money  of  my  own,  I  energy.     "As  you  say,  when  Paul's  safe 

mean.  . ."  there  won't  be  another  bother  left!" 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    HILL-BORN 

By    Maxwell    Struthers    Burt 

You  who  are  born  of  the  hills. 

Hill-bred,  lover  of  hills, 

Though  the  world  may  not  treat  you  aright, 

Though  your  soul  be  aweary  with  ills, 

This  you  will  know  above  other  men 

In  the  hills  you  will  find  your  ])eace  again. 

You  who  were  nursed  on  the  heights, 

Hill-bred,  lover  of  skies. 

Though  your  love  and  your  hope  and  your  heart, 

Though  your  trust  be  hurt  till  it  dies. 

This  you  will  know  above  other  men 

In  the  hills  you  will  find  your  faith  again. 

You  who  are  brave  from  the  winds. 

Hill-bred,  lover  of  winds. 

Though  the  God  whom  you  knew  seems  dim, 

Seems  lost  in  a  mist  that  blinds, 

This  you  will  know  above  other  men, 

In  the  hills  you  will  find  your  God  again. 
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IN  the  April  number  of  Scribner's,  under 
"The  Point  of  View,"  the  article  con- 
cerning West  Point  appeals  to  me  as 
somewhat  misleading.  In  fact,  I  believe  the 
general  public  is  under  a  decidedly  wrong 
impression  regarding  the  examinations  for 
entrance  to  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis. That  "the  mental  re- 
quirements for  admission  are 
perfectly  simple  and  perfectly  elementary," 
and  that  "it  is  known  that  they  have  been 
kept  perfectly  elementary  from  the  begin- 
ning in  order  to  comply  with  the  demand 
that  the  regions  in  which  the  available 
schooling  was  but  elementary  should  have  a 
fair  chance  with  the  regions  in  which  it  was 
further  advanced,"  are  opinions  held  by  the 
uninitiated  everywhere. 

When  I  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  I 
was  promised  an  appointment  to  the  Naval 
Academy.  From  what  information  I  gath- 
ered relative  to  the  entrance  examinations, 
I  felt  supremely  confident  of  my  ability  to 
pass  them  easily.  To-day  hundreds  of  boys 
acquire  the  same  kind  of  information  and 
are  possessed  of  the  same  idea.  Then  they 
fail.  But  luckily  for  me,  a  change  in  party 
control  in  my  district  deprived  me  of  the 
appointment.  Experience  as  a  teacher  has 
convinced  me  that  I  should  have  failed 
miserably,  despite  the  fact  that  I  had  gone 
through  a  reputable  high-school,  and  that 
with  a  grade  each  year  high  enough  to  re- 
lieve me  of  all  examinations  excepting  one. 
Inasmuch  as  the  entrance  examinations 
to  both  West  Point  and  Annapolis  are  in 
progress  as  I  write,  the  topic  is  timely,  and 
the  blame  for  the  many  failures  should  be 
placed  where  it  belongs — on  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  country,  on  the  misleading  in- 
formation given  out  relative  to  the  exami- 
nations, and  on  the  severity  of  the  exami- 
nations. Let  me  quote  a  few  questions  from 
recent  examinations.  Arithmetic:  "If  112 
lbs.  of  copper  be  drawn  into  i  mile  of  wire, 
find  the  area  of  the  cross  section,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  copper  being  8.96."  "A 
passenger  train  running  45  miles  per  hour 
overtakes  a  freight  train  i^  times  as  long, 
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running  27  miles  per  hour,  and  passes  it  in 
25  seconds.  How  long  would  the  passenger 
train  take  to  pass  a  platform  165  yards  long?" 
"  Forty  pounds  Troy  of  standard  gold,  con- 
taining 1'^  alloy,  are  minted  into  i,86q  sov- 
ereigns. Find  the  number  of  grains  of  pure 
gold  in  a  sovereign;  and  also  the  value  of  a 
light-weight  sovereign  that  contains  one 
grain  less  of  pure  gold  than  it  should,  stand- 
ard gold  being  worth  ^3,  17  sh.,  9  d.  per 
Troy  ounce."  These  questions  counted 
one-half  of  one  whole  question  out  of  five 
or  six  questions  to  the  entire  examination. 
Even  the  mechanical  work  in  these  exami- 
nations generally  consists  of  intricate  prob- 
lems that  seldom  yield  a  simple  answer. 

Algebra:  "If  a  carriage  wheel  14^  ft.  in 
circumference  takes  one  second  longer  to  re- 
volve, the  rate  of  the  carriage  will  be  reduced 
2-/1  miles  per  hour.  Find  the  original  rate 
of  the  carriage."  "  If  one  cu.  in.  aluminum 
weighs  .092  lb.,  and  one  of  copper  weighs 
.31  lb.,  find  the  percentage  of  composition 
by  weight  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  weighing 
.276  lb.  to  the  cubic  inch."  "Solve  y'--\- 
2xy — 2oy+gx'^ — 92x4-244  =  0  for  y;  and 
show  that  y  will  have  real  values  only  when 
the  value  of  x  lies  between  3  and  6.  For 
what  values  of  x  will  the  equation  be  a 
perfect  square?" 

World's  history  (this  subject  was  elim- 
inated this  year  as  a  requirement  for  Annap- 
olis): "Give  the  principal  events  in  the 
history  of  Egypt.  Name  the  characters 
that  played  the  leading  parts  in  the  history 
of  Greece  from  iioo  B.  C.  to  146  B.  C. 
What  did  each  do?  Give  a  brief  outline  of 
the  main  events  in  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic."  This  was  the  first  question 
in  an  examination  containing  four  given  in 
1906. 

Now  you  will  note  that  the  questions  are 
really  elementary;  but  are  they  perfectly 
simple?  Let  him  who  thinks  so  sit  down  and 
work  them  out;  and  by  the  time  he  has  fin- 
ished he  will  very  likely  take  his  hat  off  to 
the  boys  that  have  passed  them  with  a  good 
mark.  And  let  him  remember  that  he 
hasn't  all  the  time  he  wants  to  work  them 
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out — for  Annapolis,  three  hours  are  given  for 
each  of  the  mathematics  subjects,  and  two 
for  history;  for  West  Point,  four  hours  are 
given  for  each  of  the  mathematics  subjects, 
but  their  work  is  generally  more  advanced. 
Then  there  is  another  thing  to  keep  in 
mind.  To  enter  West  Point  or  Annapolis 
a  boy  has  to  make  a  passing  grade  in  every 
subject.  He  cannot  enter  with  one  or  two 
or  three  conditions,  as  he  can  enter  college. 
Neither  has  he  the  privilege  of  re-examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  in  which  he  has  failed. 
He  has  one  trial  to  make  good,  and  then  he 
must  make  absolutely  good. 


I 


AM  not  writing  this  to  criticise  the  au- 
thorities at  either  institution.     On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  a  right  to  expect  a  little 
more  from  the  boys  whom  it  educates,  and 
to  whom  at  the  same  time  it  pays  a  salary 
What  They         equal  to  that  earned  by  the  average 
Give  and  college  graduate  the  first  year  out  of 

^P^'  college.    And  further  than  this,  what 

college  graduate  has  a  splendid  life  position, 
with  his  old  age  cared  for,  guaranteed  him 
immediately  after  graduating,  as  the  West 
Point  or  the  Annapolis  boy  has?  For  what 
is  given  by  the  government  something  on  the 
part  of  the  aspiring  boy  must  be  given  in 
.return — and  that  something  is  a  little-above- 
fhe-average  ability,  and  the  most  earnest 
effort,  and  even  sacrifice,  in  preparing  to 
enter  the  academy. 

Very  few  boys  are  able  to  enter  either 
institution  without  making  special  prepara- 
tion. By  special  preparation,  I  mean  that 
given  by  some  reputable  school  that  makes 
a  specialty  of  preparing  boys  for  the  acad- 
emies. The  necessity  for  this  appears  in 
several  ways.  In  geography,  history,  and 
grammar,  subjects  essentially  very  easy,  the 
boy  has  very  likely  had  his  training  scat- 
tered over  several  years  in  grammar  school 
and  four  years  in  high  school.  Thus  he 
forgets  a  vast  amount  of  essential  details — 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  he  ever  got 
them  with  sufficient  thoroughness.  In  all 
these  subjects  a  boy  needs  review  and 
instruction  under  a  guiding  hand  familiar 
with  the  requirements.  In  geometry  espe- 
cially the  boy's  public-school  training  is  to- 
tally inadequate.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a 
secondary  school's  teaching  a  boy  to  find  the 
side  of  a  pentadecagon,  pentagon,  or  dodec- 


agon inscribed  in  a  circle  of  radius  r.  Yet 
in  nearly  every  examination  for  West  Point 
or  Annapolis  it  is  required  that  the  candi- 
date compute  the  side  and  area  of  four 
or  five  regular  polygons.  Especially  for 
Annapolis,  the  geometry  examination  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  original  work,  prob- 
lem work  that  is  fairly  easy,  but  very  un- 
usual. I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  sensible 
kind  of  geometry — the  kind  that  every 
school  ought  to  teach,  but  does  not.  And  in 
all  the  other  mathematics  subjects  the  ele- 
mentary school  training  in  this  country 
lacks  that  thoroughness  and  wide  range  that 
are  necessary  to  the  candidate's  equipment. 
The  course  in  the  high-school  or  academy 
usually  touches  the  high  places  only,  and  the 
student  knows  only  the  problems  and  methods 
given  in  the  one  text-book  assigned  to  him.  He 
learns  those  mechanically,  or  by  heart,  with- 
out really  understanding  the  subject  as  a 
whole.  Our  teachers,  in  their  daily  work 
and  in  their  examinations,  fail  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage in  giving  students  questions  taken 
from  other  books  than  those  used  in  the 
classroom.  Thus  they  neglect  the  only  sure 
way  to  find  out  whether  the  student  knows 
the  subject  or  only  the  book. 

When  one  considers  this  last-mentioned 
fact,  and  then  the  fact  that  the  candidate 
for  Annapolis  or  West  Point  has  to  pass  ex- 
aminations made  from  this  book  and  that 
book,  from  here  and  there  and  everywhere, 
he  will  understand  more  clearly  why  so 
many  fail.  To  pass,  a  boy  must  have  in  the 
various  subjects  a  knowledge  above  the 
average;  or  he  must  have  ability  to  think 
and  to  reason  clearly  and  quickly,  far  above 
that  possessed  by  the  average  boy. 

There  is  a  certain  distinction  that  at- 
taches to  the  cadet  at  West  Point  and  the 
midshipman  at  .Annapolis  that  is  earned,  for 
I  believe  that  the  boys  that  pass  the  en- 
trance examinations  and  have  the  ability  to 
pursue  the  course  inside  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion have  accomplished  more  than  the 
majority  of  our  college  men  accomplish: 
they  have  passed  their  entrance  requirements 
and  have  completed  their  four  years'  work 
without  a  failure  in  any  subject.  It  is  not 
that  the  majority  of  college  men  could  not  do 
that,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  do  not  do  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  what  is 
needed  is  an  awakening  among  the  candi- 
dates for  West  Point  and  Annapolis  as  to  the 
actual  requirements,  and  then  a  more  de- 
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termincd  effort  on  their  part  to  acquire  the 
training  necessary  to  enter  the  academies. 
We  shall  overlook  entirely  what  an  improved 
public-school  system  might  do  for  them. 
They  are  offered  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  an  honorable  career,  and  why  should  not 
they  make  the  same  sacrifices,  if  necessary, 
to  enter  the  government  schools  as  the 
same  class  of  boys  do  to  go  through  college? 
Many  of  them  do,  and  they  are  the  ones 
that  succeed. 


r 


'HERE  has  been  a  story  told  of  a  cer- 
tain artist  who,  finding  himself  una- 
ble to  go  away  one  summer  for  any 
sort  of  change,  bought  a  French  Baedeker 
of  New  York,  and  proceeded  to  "see"  his 
native  town  from  a  Frenchman's  point  of 
view.  The  incident,  vouched  for  as  authen- 
tic, is  certainly  suggestive.  The 
xShng^  average  American,  fleeing  to  Eu- 

rope, and  often  knowing  less  of  his 
own  country  than  of  Egypt  or  India,  has 
never  been  able  to  repel  successfully  the 
attack  of  the  foreigner  who  inwardly  attrib- 
utes the  small  account  which  the  Ameri- 
can tourist  appears  to  make  of  America  as 
a  place  of  travel  to  a  form  of  colonialism,  a 
confession  of  provinciality.  But  the  for- 
eigner is  by  no  means  always  right.  The 
American  tourist  goes  to  Europe  primarily 
because  Europe  means  so  great  a  change; 
and  travelling  in  his  own  country  does  not 
mean  a  change  in  any  radical  sense,  but  only 
a  repetition  of  familiar  impressions.  A  na- 
tive of  almost  any  European  country  can, 
within  two  or  three  hours,  plunge  his  brain 
into  the  refreshirig  currents  of  a  new  en- 
vironment, a  different  speech,  a  moving  pan- 
orama of  faces  that  have  different  features 
and  a  different  expression.  The  American 
must  trav^el  far  to  change  the  physiognomy 
of  his  surroundings.  But  now  scientists — 
explaining  a  fact  which  people  have  always 
acted  on  without  knowing  that  they  knew 
it — tell  us  that  the  brain  wearies  and  sickens, 
becomes  actually  attacked  by  a  sort  of  poison 
of  fatigue,  if  it  is  forced  for  too  long  at  a 
time  into  contact  with  the  same  things.  No 
American  tourist  in  Europe  need  therefore 
assume  henceforth  the  apologetic  attitude. 
Science  has  elucidated  him  to  himself,  and 
what  was  once  a  blind  instinct  has  been 
recognized  as  a  dignified  necessity.  It  is  a 
psychological  "case." 


But  even  while  this  is  so,  it  is  borne  in 
upon  us  from  various  directions  that  the 
American  tourist  might  very  well  get  more 
fresh  food,  more  change,  for  his  brain  with- 
out leaving  his  own  latitude  than  he  has 
hitherto  been  conscious  of.  There  are  signs 
that  we  are  beginning  slowly  to  awaken  to 
the  truth  that  the  North  .American  Conti- 
nent holds  elements  of  interest  as  deep  and 
as  full  of  elusive  suggestiveness  as  the  most 
imaginative  traveller  could  desire.  Our 
historic  sense,  which  for  so  long  was  satisfied 
with  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  and  made  pa- 
thetically so  much  of  colonial  fireplaces  and 
seventeenth-century  pewter  mugs,  fastens 
on  a  vaster  field  indeed  when  it  follows  the 
ethnological  and  archaeological  research  of 
recent  years.  A  well-known  composer  has 
been  pointing  out  the  eagerness  with  which 
many  of  the  more  serious  American  song- 
writers are  turning  for  inspiration  to  the 
vanishing  records  of  native  Indian  music. 
This  musical  interest  has  been  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  newer  researches  of  the 
ethnologist,  did  the  composers  only  know 
it.  So  long  as  the  American  Indian  was 
conceived  of  as  unrelated  to  any  other  race 
— a  conviction  to  which  many  ethnologists 
still  obstinately,  almost  angrily,  cling — so 
long  was  he  without  appreciable  appeal 
to  the  historic  imagination.  Conceive  of 
him  as  having  affiliations,  however  obscure 
and  unverified,  with  remote,  unknown,  pre- 
historic civilizations,  and  his  value  changes. 
Let  the  American  traveller  follow  the  In- 
dian traces  and  relics  from  Mexico  to  Can- 
ada, from  the  Yumas  to  the  Hurons,  with  his 
mind  set  in  this  direction,  and  he  can  become 
steeped,  for  the  time,  in  a  change  of  ideas 
complete  enough  to  cure  any  case  of  brain- 
fag. 

We  have  largely  exploited  the  habitant  of 
the  Canadian  woods  and  the  Creole  of  New 
Orleans,  but  innumerable  foot-tracks  of  a 
great  thwarted  Latin  civilization  are  im- 
printed half-way  across  and  into  the  heart 
of  the  Continent,  and  have  never  yet  been 
sympathetically  traced.  Why  not,  laying 
aside  a  certain  national  hauteur,  search  out 
the  less  visible  streams  that  lie  behind  our 
life,  and  have  gone  to  make  it?  There  is 
nothing,  for  a  change,  like  seeing  what  the 
other  fellow's  idea  was  about  it  all. 

Once  have  the  intuition  for  the  unbeateii 
track  and  there  are  reservoirs  of  refreshment 
for  tired  brains  in  all  the  corners  of  the  world. 
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CHARDIN 

iRT,"  said  Chardin,  "is  an  island  of 
which  I  have  but  skirted  the  coast- 
line." Why,  then,  has  he  counted 
so  many  ardent  admirers,  so  many  extrava- 
gant friends?  "  Anticipation  of  the  Impres- 
sionists." Yes,  if  you  like  the  phrase;  but 
one  does  not  always  love  the  anticipators. 
"Distinction  of  the  highest  and  finest  order 
in  rendering  mediocrity."  Yes,  but  not  all 
of  us  love  the  George  Moores  and  Arnold 
Bennetts  who,  in  our  own  day,  have  been 
crowned  for  their  little  successes  in  a  paral- 
lel literary  effort.  Moreover,  Chardin  is 
no  typical  cosmopolitan.  Though  Frederick 
the  Great  bought  his  work  for  the  Bagatelle, 
and  the  King  of  Sweden  was  another  pur- 
chaser, though  to-day  one  finds  ten  can- 
vases of  this  the  greatest  of  little  masters  in 
the  collection  of  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  the 
painter  himself  did  no  such  travelling  as  his 
paintings;  his  voyage,  like  de  Maistre's,  was 
around  his  own  chamber. 
Vol   LI  v.— 27 


Jean-Baptiste-Simeon  Chardin  was  a 
painter  of  the  eighteenth  century — but  he 
was  neither  courtier,  Anglomaniac,  nor  revo- 
lutionary. The  son  of  the  king's  billiard- 
table  maker,  he  was  elected  to  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1728  as  "a  painter  of  ani- 
mals and  fruits."  One  knows  from  this 
restrained  class  of  subjects,  later  enlarged, 
that  he  was  a  pctii  bourgeois;  though  his 
attainment  of  reality  without  sordidness, 
his  exquisiteness  in  the  handling  of  acces- 
sories, might  suggest  to  the  more  precious 
kind  of  psychologist  that  he  was  an  aristo- 
crat, rather — wilfully  selecting  such  homely 
themes  as  had  for  him  an  initial  strangeness 
bordering  upon  romance  itself.  Yet  this 
would  be  a  superficial  inference;  for  it  is 
obvious,  not  only  that  the  painter  of  the 
"INIorning  Toilette"  cherishes,  but  also  that 
he  has  long  lived  with,  his  subjects.  Cha- 
teaubriand sometimes  wore  a  red  bandanna 
handkerchief  in  privacy.  Tolstoi  assumed 
cobbler's  costume.    Loti  at  Rochefort  sleeps 
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in  a  bedroom  modelled  on  Breton  peasant 
architecture,  has  a  checked  cotton  bed- 
spread, wears  wooden  shoes.  All  of  this  is 
theatricality — theatricality  that  is  flawlessly 
reflected  in  the  writings  of  these  three  nota- 
bles. But  there  is  no  melodrama  in  the 
art  of  Chardin.  He  left  all  that  to  the  other 
men  of  his  century:  to  Rousseau,  writer  and 
foundling- 
home  moralist; 
to  Boucher  and 
P'ragonardand 
Greuze,  gal- 
lants and  sen- 
timentalists in 
paint.  Greuze 
it  was  who 
counselled: 
"If  you  can't 
be  true,  be  piq- 
uant." Chardin 
alone  realized 
(to  paraphrase 
W.  M.  Hunt) 
that  beauty  is 
that  little  some- 
thing which,  fill- 
ing the  whole 
world,  may  be 
glimpsed  even 

in  a  leg  of  mutton;  realized  (before  Rodin) 
that  there  is  little  or  nothing  ugly  in  art  but 
that  which  is  without  character — without 
exterior  or  interior  truth;  realized,  finally, 
what  some  followers  of  Rodin  do  not,  that 
of  a  beautiful  and  an  ugly  conception,  both 
of  them  honest,  the  beautiful  is  the  worthier 
achievement. 

A  little  bourgeois  of  the  St.  Sulpice  quar- 
ter of  Paris — a  quiet  quarter  relatively  un- 
changed since  the  eighteenth  century — we 
have  no  proof  that  he  ever  left  the  environs 
of  his  birthplace.  Chardin  made  hotne  the 
subject  of  his  art — the  French  home.  That 
is  one  reason  why  he  is  so  national  a  painter. 
A  Parisian  born,  he  is,  in  his  painting,  less 
obviously  Parisian  than  many  a  provincial. 
Watteau,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  shared 
the  life  of  comedians,  and  portrayed  actors 
and  mountebanks — you  know  his  Gilles;  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Degas  is  by  no 
means  the  first  great  man  to  hold  the  mir- 
ror up  to  foot-lights.  But  Chardin  was 
Frenchman  before  he  was  Parisian;  and 
painted  home.  Nor  did  he  make  this  home 
a  theatre,  as  even  his  imitators  did  not  fail 
to  do. 


Still  Life. 
lit  the  art  ctjllectiuii  uf  Mr.  Juhn  G.  Juliiison,  rhiladelphia,  Pa. 


In  America,  the  "man  in  the  street"  has 
it  dinned  into  his  ears  that  the  French  lan- 
guage affords  no  word  for  "home."  Small 
wonder  if  he  concludes  that  France,  which 
surely  shaped  its  language,  contains  no 
homes.  This  delusion  is  fortified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances that  the  French  stage  of  to-day 
treats  of  little  but  home-breaking,  and  that 

few  foreigners 
in  France  are 
granted  the 
opportunity  to 
see  for  them- 
selves the  mod- 
est gracious- 
ness  of  family 
life.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the 
Frenchman 
has,  if  no  direct 
word  for  home, 
several  excel- 
lent phrases  to 
choose  from 
when  he  wishes 
to  express  its 
idea.  Is  he  at 
home?  Then 
he  is  chez  lui. 
(Home  is  so 
much  a  part  of  him  that  one  requires  the 
personal  pronoun  to  name  it!)  Does  he 
wish  to  conjure  up  an  image  of  his  habita- 
tion? He  will  then  use  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  words  in  his  language,  the  word 
foyer,  which  the  dictionary  equivalent, 
"  hearth,"  scarcely  suffices  to  translate.  For 
the  word  "hearth "  evokes  only  a  picture  of 
several  square  feet  before  the  fireplace — • 
warm  or  cold  as  chance  will  have  it.  Foyer 
connotes  not  only  the  hearth-stone,  but  the 
chairs  drawn  up  about  it ;  in  those  chairs  the 
wife  and  children,  without  whose  presence 
home  is  an  echoing  mockery. 

Chardin,  the  French  eighteenth-century 
painter,  not  only  did  his  work  at  home  and 
found  his  models  there,  but  gave  the  central 
plane  to  its  real  centre,  the  wife.  He  paints 
fish  with  fervor,  onions  with  gusto,  monkeys 
with  humor;  he  also  does  his  own  portrait  in 
pastel,  the  portrait  of  a  man  resigned  to  the 
ravages  of  years,  serene  in  spite  of  suffer- 
ings. The  pamphlets  of  his  own  age  charge 
Chardin  with  indolence,  and  certainly  the 
restricted  subject-matter  of  the  painter 
strongly  suggests,  if  not  quite  that,  at  least 
a  certain  deficiency  in  adventurousness,  if 
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not  in  curiosity  itself.     The  painter  seems  to  voluptuousness,  in  which  woman  plays  the 

have  taken  a  deeper  interest  in  repeating  an  leading  role;    her  stage,  drawing-room  or 

old  performance,  with  improvements  in  mi-  bosquet.     Chardin    shifts    the    scene    from 

nute  detail,  than  in   attacking  new  prob-  salon  to  kitchen,  and  his  woman  is  no  mas- 
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La  Benedicite. 
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lems,  addressing  untried  themes.  Most  men, 
butchers  or  statesmen  or  cabmen  or  finan- 
ciers, are  called  out  of  doors  by  their  occupa- 
tions; their  centre  of  activity  lies  outside  the 
family  circle.  They  return  to  their  circle 
(whether  as  members  or  as  almost  stran- 
gers), but  they  return.  Whereas  the  wife  (in 
Chardin's  bourgeois  milieu  of  the  eighteenth 
century)  remains:  and  Chardin  too  remains, 
and  paints  her  and  all  her  home-keeping 
paraphernalia. 

Not  that  Chardin  imported  woman  into 
French  painting.  He  found  her  already 
enthroned  there,  as  in  the  salon  itself;  for 
(to  quote  Gaston  Maugras)  the  novels,  en- 
gravings, letters,  furniture,  paintings,  sculpt- 
ures of  the  Regency,  all  repeat  a  drama  of 


querading  shepherdess  or  aspiring  IMarianne, 
but  Mme.  Chardin. 

In  the  French  family  of  the  middle  class, 
such  as  our  painter's,  the  wife  is  not  only 
the  natural  centre;  she  is  the  dominant  fig- 
ure. She  is  not  only  the  woman,  that  is,  the 
producer  of  men — she  is  also  the  director  of 
her  own  man.  And  this  has  been  essentially 
true  even  where  the  man  has  stayed  at  home, 
as  do  concierges,  hotelliers,  and  small  shop- 
keepers. All  who  travel  know  how  true  this 
is  in  Latin  countries.  The  man  smokes  by 
the  fireplace,  or  behind  the  counter;  the 
goodwife  orders  him  here  and  there,  and  is 
the  ruling  member  of  the  little  partnership, 
which  she  makes  really  profitable.  Who 
wastes  time  discussing  the  price  of  his  room 
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with  the  French  landlady's  amial)le,  \nv\T\- 
cicnt  sjjouse? 

C'hardin,  then,  paints  the  housewife  at  her 
tasks — scrul)l)ing  the  copper  till  it  shines  as 
only  a  good  housekeeper  (or  a  Chardin)  can 
make  it;  peeling  potatoes  for  dinner;  waiting, 
before  she  serves  the  soup,  until  her  child 
has  finished  saying  the  simple  little  blessing. 
C'hardin's  work  is  it- 
self a  blessing.  In  an 
age  when  the  air  was 
thick  with  int  rigue  and 
febrile  with  decay  he 
j)ainls  the  I-'rench  fam- 
ily and  its  persistently 
wholesome  surround- 
ings, that  have  defied 
generations  of  deca- 
dence to  do  their  worst . 
It  is  a  delusion  to  call 
him  a  "  mere  "  i)ainter 
of  still  life:  he  is  the 
master  whose  nature 
morlc  is  a  resurrection. 
There  is  more  genuine 
interest,  more  sug- 
gestion of  the  reali- 
ties, in  an  uncooked 
breakfast,  painted  by 
Chardin,  than  in  a 
melodrama  staged  by 
a  brother  painter. 

That  Chardin  is  no  one's  "pupil"  is  self- 
evident.  To  what  extent  he  echoes  the  Dutch 
genre  painters,  and  thus  links\'ermeer  of  Delft 
andTarbellof  Boston,U.S.A.,  isasubject  for 
the  professional  art  critic,  along  with  the 
painter's  mastery  of  a  modest  palette,  the  cool 
refreshment  of  his  backgrounds,  the  magic  of 
his  whites  that  are  not  whites,  his  discrimina- 
ting realism.  In  iSSo  a  British  critic  could 
write,  "Chardin  is  not  known  in  England"; 
in  the  painter's  lifetime  Hogarth  falsely 
boasted  that  "  France  hath  not  produced  one 
remarkably  good  colorist" — but  meantime 
Diderot  waxed  enthusiastic  over  his  peaches, 
"  that  invite  the  hand  " ;  while  his  scenes  from 
domestic  life,  in  which  figures  as  well  as  ac- 
cessories play  their  due  part,  were  favorite 
subjects  of  contemporary  engravers — Laurent 
Cars,  Lepicie,  Surugue,  Le  Bas.  Yet  Char- 
din is  not  the  most  "literary"  painter  of  his 
teeming  century,  any  more  than  he  is  the  most 
modish.  He  reports  what  he  sees  at  hand, 
but  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  preach  ser- 
mons or  tell  stories.  Neither  is  he  a  painter 
with  a  social  thesis  or  democratic  preten- 


Child  with  Cage. 

1)1  the  art  collection  of  Mr.  John  G.  Johnson.  Philadelphia,  I'a 


sions  like  Millet.  All  this  militates  against 
one  kind  of  popularity,  for  the  public  ap- 
plauds bum[)tiousness;  but  there  are  some 
of  us  who  think  that,  in  jjainting  at  least, 
the  reporter  who  loves  his  theme  is  prefera- 
ble to  orator  or  preacher  or  tale-bearer.  To 
such  as  hold  this  view.  Chardin's  low-pitched 
appeal  is  very  strong.    Certainly  it  is  always 

a  gentle  magic:  never 
insistent,  never  racrro- 
e/ieuse.  Chardin  is  not 
the  painter  to  pluck 
you  by  the  sleeve;  his 
calm  masterpieces, 
hung  in  a  shop  window, 
would  draw  no  crowd. 
He  did  not,  in  his  own 
lifetime,  draw  crowds 
— only  the  family. 

.•\nd  in  the  family 
we  still  enjoy  him — 
pastels  and  all.  His 
canvases,  some  of 
them,  hang  in  the  Lou- 
vre. They  would  as 
apjjropriately  hang  in 
your  living-room  — 
and,  though  they  no 
longer  can  be  had  for 
live  and  eight  dollars 
apiece  (prices  recorded 
by  the  Goncourts), 
perhaps  you  can  afford  one  of  the  engrav- 
ings that  were  multiplied  in  his  own  day  and 
issued  at  a  couple  of  francs  apiece,  engrav- 
ings that  have  hung  on  the  walls  of  bour- 
geois households,  for  all  the  world  like  those 
they  reflected.  The  obvious  detraction  is 
that  Chardin  lacked  imagination,  just  as  he 
lacked  the  business  instinct  and  the  spirit 
of  adventure.  Yet,  however  local  this  art- 
ist is  in  types  or  settings  or  spirit,  he  is  never 
a  foreigner,  whether  we  know  him  through 
the  medium  of  pigment  or  through  black  and 
white.  He  demands  no  interpreter,  like  some 
of  our  contemporaries,  who  cry  to  heaven, 
but  cry  confusedly;  he  speaks  a  language 
understood.  Chardin's  career  was  far  from 
romantic,  though  he  married  twice;  we  must 
look  to  him  for  uprightness  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  including  his  metier,  rather  than 
for  showiness  of  deed  or  word.  Not  a  heroic 
painter,  as  painter,  and  long  undervalued  (as 
he  undervalues  himself);  merely  a  painter' 
of  the  undistinguished  persons  and  minor 
incidents  that  go  to  make  life  tolerable. 
Warren  Barton  Blake. 
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DAYBREAK  IN  THE  GRAND  CANYON 

OF  ARIZONA* 

B )'  He n  r \'  \' a n  I) \' k e 

What  makes  the  lingering  Night  so  ding  to  thee? 
Thou  vast,  profound,  primeval  hiding-place 
Of  ancient  secrets, — gray  and  ghostly  gulf 
Cleft  in  the  green  of  this  high  forest  land. 
And  crowded  in  the  dark  with  giant  forms! 
'  Art  thou  a  grave,  a  prison,  or  a  shrine? 

A  stillness  deeper  than  the  dearth  of  sound 

Broods  over  thee:  a  living  silence  breathes 

Perpetual  incense  from  thy  dim  abyss. 

The  Morning-stars  that  sang  above  the  bower 

Of  Eden,  passing  over  thee,  are  dumb 

With  trembling  bright  amazement;  and  the  Dawn 

Steals  through  the  glimmering  pines  with  naked  feet, 

Her  hand  upon  her  lips,  to  look  on  thee. 

She  peers  into  thy  depths  with  silent  prayer 

For  light,  more  light,  to  part  thy  purple  veil. 

O  Earth,  swift-rolling  Earth,  reveal,  reveal! 

Turn  to  the  East,  and  show  upon  thy  breast 

The  mightiest  marvel  in  the  realm  of  Time! 

*  Copyright,  1913,  by  Henry  van  Dyke. 
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'Tis  (lone, — ihc  murning  miracle  of  lij^ht, — 
The  resurrection  of  the  world  of  hues 
That  die  with  dark,  and  daily  rise  again 
With  every  rising  of  the  si)lendid  Sun! 

Be  still,  my  heart!     Now  Nature  holds  her  breath 
To  see  the  vital  flood  of  radiance  leap 
Across  the  chasm;  and  crest  the  farthest  rim 
Of  alabaster  with  a  glistening  white 
Rampart  of  pearl;  and  flowing  down  by  walls 
Of  changeful  opal,  deepen  into  gold 
Of  topaz,  rosy  gold  of  tourmaline, 
Crimson  of  garnet,  green  and  gray  of  jade, 
Purple  of  amethyst,  and  ruby  red. 
Beryl,  and  sard,  and  royal  porjihyry; 
Until  the  cataract  of  color  breaks 
Upon  the  blackness  of  the  granite  floor. 

How  far  below!     And  all  between  is  cleft 
And  carved  into  a  hundred  cur\-ing  miles 
Of  unimagined  architecture!     Tombs, 
Temples,  and  colonnades  are  neighbored  there 
By  fortresses  that  Titans  might  defend. 
And  amphitheatres  where  Gods  might  strive. 
Cathedrals,  buttressed  with  unnumbered  tiers 
Of  ruddy  rock,  lift  to  the  sapphire  sky 
A  single  spire  of  marble  pure  as  snow; 
And  huge  aerial  palaces  arise 
Like  mountains  built  of  unconsuming  flame. 
Along  the  w^eathered  walls,  or  standing  far 
In  ri\-en  valleys  where  no  foot  may  tread, 
Are  lonely  pillars,  and  tall  monuments 
Of  perished  aeons  and  forgotten  things. 

]\Iy  sight  is  bafHed  by  the  close  array 

Of  countless  forms:  my  vision  reels  and  swims 

Above  them,  like  a  bird  in  whirling  winds. 

Yet  no  confusion  fills  yon  awful  chasm; 

But  spacious  order  and  a  sense  of  peace 

Are  wide  diffused.     For  every  shape  that  looms 

Majestic  in  the  throng,  is  set  apart 

From  all  the  others  by  its  far-flung  shade, — 

Blue,  blue,  as  if  a  mountain-lake  were  there. 

How  still  it  is!  Dear  God,  I  hardly  dare 
To  breathe,  for  fear  the  fathomless  abyss 
Will  draw  me  down  into  eternal  sleep. 
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What  force  has  formed  this  masterpiece  of  awe? 

What  hands  have  wrought  these  wonders  in  the  waste? 

0  river,  gleaming  in  the  narrow  rift 

Of  gloom  that  cleaves  the  valley's  nether  deep, — 

Fierce  Colorado,  prisoned  by  thy  toil, 

And  l)lindly  toiling  still  to  reach  the  sea, — 

Thy  waters,  gathered  from  the  snows  and  springs 

Amid  the  Utah  hills,  have  car\-ed  this  road 

Of  glory  to  the  Californian  Gulf. 

But  now,  O  sunken  stream,  thy  splendor  lost, 

'Twixt  iron  ■  walls  thou  rollest  turbid  waves. 

Too  far  away  to  make  their  fury  heard! 

At  sight  of  thee,  thou  sullen  laboring  slave 

Of  gravitation, — yellow  torrent  poured 

From  distant  mountains  by  no  will  of  thine. 

Through  thrice  a  hundred  centuries  of  slow 

Fallings  and  liftings  of  the  crust  of  Earth, — 

At  sight  of  thee  my  spirit  sinks  and  fails. 

Art  thou  alone  the  Maker?     Is  the  blind 

And  thoughtless  power  that  drew  thee  dumbly  down 

To  cut  this  gash  across  the  layered  globe. 

The  sole  creative  cause  of  all  I  see? 

Are  force  and  matter  all?     The  rest  a  dream? 

Then  is  thy  gorge  a  canyon  of  despair, 

A  prison  for  the  soul  of  man,  a  grave 

Of  all  his  dearest  daring  hopes!     The  world 

Wherein  we  live  and  move  is  meaningless, 

No  spirit  here  to  answer  to  our  own! 

The  stars  without  a  guide!     The  chance-born  Earth 

Adrift  in  space,  no  Captain  on  the  ship! 

Nothing  in  all  the  universe  to  prove 

Eternal  wisdom  and  eternal  love! 

And  man,  the  latest  accident  of  Time, — 

Who  thinks  he  loves,  and  longs  to  understand. 

Who  vainly  suffers,  and  in  vain  is  brave. 

Who  dupes  his  heart  with  immortality, — 

Man  is  a  living  lie, — a  bitter  jest 

Upon  himself, — a  conscious  grain  of  sand 

Lost  in  a  desert  of  unconsciousness. 

Thirsting  for  God  and  mocked  by  his  own  thirst. 

Spirit  of  Beauty,  mother  of  delight. 

Thou  fairest  offspring  of  Omnipotence, 

Inhabiting  this  lofty  lone  abode! 

Speak  to  my  heart  again  and  set  me  free 

From  all  these  doubts  that  darken  earth  and  heaven! 
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Who  sent  thcc  forth  into  the  wilderness 
To  bless  and  comfort  all  who  see  thy  face? 
Who  clad  thee  in  this  more  than  royal  robe 
Of  rainbows?     Who  designed  these  jewelled  thrones 
For  thee,  and  wrought  these  glittering  ])alaces? 
Who  gave  thee  power  uj)on  the  soul  of  man 
To  lift  him  up  through  wonder  into  joy? 
God!  let  the  radiant  cliffs  bear  witness!     God, 
Let  all  the  shining  pillars  signal— God! 
He  only,  on  the  mystic  loom  of  light, 
Hath  woven  webs  of  loveliness  to  clothe 
His  most  majestic  works:  and  He  alone 
Hath  delicately  wrought  the  cactus-flower 
To  star  the  desert  floor  with  rosy  bloom. 
O  Beauty,  handiwork  of  the  Most  High, 
Where'er  thou  art  He  tells  his  Love  to  man, 
And  lo,  the  day  breaks,  and  the  shadows  flee! 

How  far  beyond  all  language  and  all  art 
In  thy  wild  splendor.  Canyon  Marvellous, 
The  secret  of  thy  stillness  lies  unveiled 
In  wordless  worship!     This  is  holy  ground, — 
No  grave,  no  prison,  but  a  shrine  thou  art. 
Garden  of  Temples  filled  with  Silent  Praise, 
If  God  were  blind  thy  Beauty  could  not  be! 


Pasadena, 
February  24-26,  1913. 


Lion  and  lioness  from  Nairobi.  British  East  Africa. 
Presented  to  the  Washington  Zoological  Pi.rk  by  W.  N.  McMillan. 


THE  LIFE-HISTORV  OF  THE 
AFRICAN   LION 

BY    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

Illustrations  from  photographs  and  a  drawing  by  Puii.ii'  R.  Goodwin 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE 

This  and  the  following  articles  are  in 
no  sense  hunting  articles.  I  have  else- 
where described  the  chase  of  the  big  game. 
Far  more  interesting  than  the  chase  itself 
is  the  observation,  the  study  of  the  life 
histories  of  the  strange  and  wonderful 
creatures  of  the  wilderness.  These  arti- 
cles represent  an  attempt  to  present  the  life 
histories  of  the  most  interesting  among 
the  beasts  of  the  African  jungles;  they  are 
based  mainly  on  first-hand  observation, 
but  are  also  in  part  based  on  the  cumula- 
tive observations  of  many  other  men. 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 


'HE 


ion  is  common  throughout  all 


I  the  portions  of  East  Africa  which  we 
•*■  visited  except  on  the  high,  wet  pla- 
teaus and  in  the  dense  forests;  we  did  not 
come  across  it  in  Uganda,  but  it  was  found 
in  the  Lado  and  less  commonly  along  the 
White  Nile  to  the  Sobat.  There  are  geo- 
graphical varieties;  but  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  mane,  and  its  color — black, 
tawny,  or  mixed  —  represent  indi\'idual 
and  not  specific  or  subspecific  variation; 
black  and  yellow  maned  lions  come  from 
the  same  litter,  and  the  fulness  of  the 
mane  may  vary  greatly  among  males  from 
the  same  litter,  although  it  is  apt  to  be 
heaxnest  where  the  climate  is  cold. 
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Irotn  a  photograph  by  Dr.  R.  IK  Shit/eldt. 

'Jhe  first  completed  group  of  the  lions  shot  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
III  the  United  Slates  Museum,  Washiny^tou,  D.  C. 


The  litters  are  certainly  born  at  \-ari- 
ous  times.  Judging  by  the  cubs  we  saw, 
one  litter  must  have  been  produced  by  a 
lioness  on  the  Kapiti  Plains  in  January, 
and  another  on  the  upper  Guaso  Nyiro  of 
the  north  about  the  first  of  June,  and 
in  each  there  were  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  litters  of  comparatively 
young  cubs — three  or  four  months  old — 
other  young  lions  probably  three  or  four 
months  older.  This  must  mean  that  in 
East  Africa  litters  may  be  born  at  almost 
any  season  of  the  year.  The  lying-in 
place  of  the  lioness  is  sometimes  in  a  ca\-e, 
sometimes  in  thick  brush  or  long  grass. 
Normally  the  cubs  remain  where  they 
were  born  for  a  few  weeks,  the  mother 
leaving  them  to  hunt  and  returning 
sometimes  after  an  absence  of  forty-eight 
hours ;  but  they  make  no  noise  even  when 
left  thus  long.  If  game  is  abundant  they 
may  keep  to  the  original  lair  for  several 
months,  but  if  game  is  scarce,  or  for  other 
reasons,  the  lioness  may  shift  her  quar- 
ters when  her  young  ones  are  not  much  big- 
ger than  tom-cats,  and  the  family  may  then 
be  seen  travelling  long  distances,  until  an- 
other suitable  place  for  a  lair  is  reached. 
When  the  cubs  are  three  months  old  or  so, 
they  habitually  travel  with  the  mother; 
then,  instead  of  the  lioness  eating  her  fill 
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at  a  kill,  and  afterward  returning  to  the 
cubs,  the  latter  run  up  to  the  kill  and  feed 
at  it  with  their  mother.  I  found  flesh  and 
hair  in  the  stomachs  of  two  cubs;  for  they 
begin  to  eat  flesh  long  before  they  stop 
suckling.  While  still  very  young  they  try, 
in  clumsy  fashion,  to  kill  birds  and  small 
animals.  By  the  time  they  are  four  or 
five  months  old  they  sometimes  endeavor 
to  assist  the  mother  when  she  has  pulled 
down  some  game  which  is  not  formida- 
ble, but  has  not  killed  it  outright  before 
they  come  up;  and  soon  afterward  they 
begin  to  try  regularly  to  help  her  in  kill- 
ing, and  they  speedily  begin  to  help  her 
in  hunting  and  to  attempt  to  hunt  for 
themselves.  Evidently  in  their  first  at- 
tempts they  claw  and  bite  their  prey 
everywhere ;  for  I  have  found  carcasses  of 
zebra  and  hartebeest  thus  killed  by  family 
parties  which  were  scarred  all  over. 

Lions  are  sometimes  monogamous  and 
sometimes  polygamous,  and  there  is  much 
v'ariety  in  the  way  they  conduct  their  fam- 
ily life.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  an  old 
male  to  be  found  alone,  and  it  is  no  less 
common  for  two  adult  males  to  be  found 
in  company,  living  and  hunting  together; 
the  two  famous  man-eaters  of  Tsavo, 
which  for  a  time  put  a  complete  stop  to 
the  building  of  the  Uganda  railroad,  were 


Frunt  view  of  Roosevelt  group  shown  on  opposite  page. 


in  the  latter  category.  A  lion  and  a  lion- 
ess are  often  found  together,  and  in  such 
case  a  strong  attachment  may  be  shown 
between  them  and  the  union  be  appar- 
ently permanent ;  at  least  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  from  the  fact  that  such  pairs 
will  often  remain  together  just  before  the 
birth  of  the  cubs  and  while  the  latter  are 
very  little,  the  lion  Ipng  up  during  the 
day  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  mate  and 
her  litter.  But  it  is  a  frequent  thing  to 
find  a  party  of  lions  consisting  of  one  old 
male,  of  two  or  three  or  four  females,  and 
of  the  cubs  of  some  of  the  latter;  and  these 
parties  are  well  known  to  the  Wakamba 
and  'Ndorobo  hunters,  and  their  associa- 
tion is  permanent,  so  that  these  cases  evi- 
dently afford  instances  of  polygamy.  Two 
or  three  lionesses  sometimes  live  in  com- 
panionship, with  perhaps  the  cubs  of  one 
or  more  of  them,  and  a  single  lioness  may 
be  found  either  by  herself  or  ^^•ith  the  cubs 
of  one  litter,  or  of  two  litters.  On  one  oc- 
casion I  found  a  lioness  associating  ^\■ith  a 
young  male,  not  yet  quite  fully  grown  but 
already  much  bigger  than  she  was,  and  a 
couple  of  young  cubs,  perhaps  two  or  three 
months  old;  now,  from  information  given 
me  by  the  natives,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
(although,  of  course,  I  am  not  certain), 
that  the  young  male  was  one  of  her  cubs 


of  a  former  litter,  and  the  father  of  the 
cubs  that  were  with  them.  Finally,  it  may 
happen  that  lions  join  temporarily  in 
larger  parties,  which  may  contain  two  or 
three  adult  males,  several  females,  and 
young  animals  of  various  ages;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  these  associations 
are  short-lived,  being  due  to  peculiar  con- 
ditions, such  as  great  local  abundance  of 
game — for  lions  often  hunt  together  in  or- 
der to  profit  by  mutual  support. 

Lions  are  noisy  animals  where  they 
have  not  been  much  molested;  but,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  if  they  are  so  hunted 
that  their  numbers  are  much  thinned,  the 
survivors  seem  to  roar  less  frequently  than 
formerly.  The  roaring  is  done  at  night; 
but  once  in  the  Lado  I  heard  a  lion  roar 
after  sunrise.  There  is  no  grander  sound 
in  nature  than  the  roaring  of  a  troop  of 
lions.  The  old  male  begins  and  the 
others  chime  in,  at  first  with  low  moans, 
that  grow  louder  and  louder  until  the  full- 
lunged  roaring  can  literally  be  heard  for 
miles;  then  the  roars  gradually  die  away 
into  gasping  grunts.  The  volume  of 
sound  is  extraordinary  and  can  not  possi- 
bly be  mistaken  for  any  other  noise  if  rea- 
sonably close;  but  of  course  if  far  enough 
distant  it  becomes  only  partially  audible, 
and  may  then  resemble  the  booming  of  an 
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ostrich  hcarfl  nearby;  and  in  thick  cover 
the  {^ruiit  or  growl  of  a  lion,  indistinctly 
heard,  may  be  mistaken  for  the  grunt  of  a 
buffalo  or  the  occasional  growl — I  know 
no  other  word  to  describe  the  sound — of 
an  elephant,  a  beast  which  sometimes 
utters  the  c|ueerest  and  most  unexpected 
noises.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  lion 
ne\'er  roars  when  hungry,  because  to  do  so 
would  frighten  his  prey,  and  that  his  roar- 
ing is  a  sign  that  he  is  full  fed;  this  sounds 
plausible;  and  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
doubt  if  it  is  true-  Unquestionably,  after 
a  successful  chase  lions  roar  freely;  I  have 
most  often  heard  them  between  midnight 
and  morning.  But  I  have  also  heard  reg- 
ular roaring — not  mere  moaning,  or  the 
panting  noise  occasionally  indulged  in  by 
a  hungry  questing  beast — soon  after  dark, 
and  this  was  persevered  in  at  inter\'als  for 
an  hour  or  so.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
generally  lions  are  silent  until  they  have 
killed,  but  that  occasionally,  whether  as 
signals  to  one  another  or  from  mere  pride 
and  overbearing  insolence,  they  roar  at 
intervals  on  their  way  through  the  dark- 
ness from  their  resting-place  to  their  hunt- 
ing-field. Of  course,  when  they  reach  the 
actual  place  where  they  are  to  hunt  they 
become  quiet;  unless  they  deliberately  try 
to  stampede  the  animals  by  roaring,  or  un- 
less several  are  hunting  together,  spread 
out  around  a  herd  of  zebra  or  antelope, 
when  one  may  roar  or  grunt  to  scare  the 
animals  toward  the  others.  Ordinarily 
lions  make  no  sound  that  can  alarm  their 
prey;  yet  even  when  actually  hunting  an 
occasional  hungry  lion  may  utter  a  kind  of 
sigh  or  moan — an  eerie  sound  when  heard 
close  by  in  the  pitchy  darkness.  On  rare 
occasions  a  lioness  deprived  of  her  cubs  or 
one  of  a  pair  of  lions  whose  mate  has  been 
shot  will  roar  savagely  after  nightfall,  per- 
haps in  the  neighborhood  where  the  loss 
occurred,  perhaps  while  tra\'elling  about. 
Old  males  may  roar  again  and  again  in 
answer  to  one  another  as  if  challenging; 
and  if  one  party  begins  to  roar  it  will  often 
bring  an  answer  from  any  lion  within  hear- 
ing. At  bay  a  lion  utters  a  continuous 
growling,  broken  by  muttered  roars;  and  he 
grunts  loudly  as  he  charges.  When  dis- 
turbed a  lion  grunts  as  he  gallops  away. 
Lions  do  not  go  into  heavy  forest,  al- 
though they  make  their  day  lairs  along 
the  edges.     They  like  to  lie  up  for  the  day 


in  i)atches  of  jungle  which  Ijorder  on  open 
jjlains,  in  bushes  in  open  scrub,  in  clumps 
of  reeds,  in  any  thick  bit  of  cover  in  the 
open  thorn  forests  which  are  so  plentiful  in 
much  of  the  game  country;  and  perhaps 
especially  in  a  strip  of  cover  along  a  river, 
or  one  of  the  dense  masses  of  brush  and 
trees,  of  small  extent,  which  are  found 
along  the  watercourses.  They  also  lie  in 
tall  grass.  Occasionally  they  lie,  through- 
out the  day,  right  out  in  the  open,  on  a 
mound  or  the  side  of  an  ant-hill,  or  under  a 
low'  bush  or  tree  that  does  not  shield  them 
from  sight.  If  the  grass  is  very  tall  they 
find  it  easy  to  get  close  to  their  prey  and 
to  evade  human  observation;  and  where 
the  brush  is  thick  or  the  open  forest  fairly 
continuous  it  is  almost  a  chance  if  one 
comes  on  them.  If  much  molested  they 
become  strictly  nocturnal;  otherwise,  un- 
der more  natural  conditions,  although 
they  spend  most  of  the  day  sleeping,  they 
may  sometimes  be  seen  leisurely  strolling 
in  the  open,  and  they  often  return  to  their 
resting-places  after  sunrise,  and  leave  them 
before  sunset — although  even  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  only  exceptionally  that 
they  hunt  except  under  cover  of  darkness. 
Once  we  came  on  a  big  male  lion  in  mid- 
afternoon  walking  back  across  the  open 
plain  to  a  zebra  he  had  killed  on  the  pre- 
vious night;  and  once,  at  the  same  time  of 
day,  we  came  on  a  lioness  leading  her  cubs 
back  to  the  carcass  of  a  wildebeest,  also 
slain  over  night.  On  another  afternoon 
we  came  across  a  lion  and  lioness  gazing 
intently  at  an  old  bull  wildebeest  which 
was  returning  their  stare,  very  much  on 
the  alert,  at  a  distance  of  sixty  yards. 

Except  when  resting,  and  in  the  breed- 
ing-season, the  whole  career  of  a  lion  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  single  word,  rapine. 
For  all  the  creatures  of  the  wilderness, 
save  the  full-grown  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
and  hippopotamus,  he  is  the  terror  that 
stalks  by  night.  His  prow^ess  is  extraor- 
dinary. His  tactics  are  stealth,  surprise, 
and  sudden  overwhelming  fury  of  attack. 
Occasionally  he  hunts  by  day,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  by  night;  and  the 
darker  the  night  the  bolder  he  is  and 
the  more  to  be  feared.  If  an  animal  passes 
close  to  his  resting-place  in  the  daytime 
he  will  often  attack  it ;  and  in  wild  regions 
he  may  if  hungry  begin  to  hunt  early  in 
the  afternoon  or  continue  to  hunt  late  in 
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the  morning;  but  that  this  is  not  common 
seems  to  me  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that 
if  lions  are  abroad  in  the  day  lime  the 
game  does  not  seem  especially  disturbed 
by  their  proximity;  hartebeests,  zebra, 


marauders  if  they  believe  themselves  safe; 
their  moments  of  mad  and  panic  terror 
are  only  when  the  foe  actually  charges,  es- 
pecially if  he  has  been  hitherto  unseen. 
Animals  of  the  open  plain,  which  trust  in 
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Head  of  male  lion  in  Roosevelt  group. 


and  gazelle  will  keep  a  watch  on  a  lion 
thus  moving  by,  and  will  not  go  very  near 
it,  but  show  no  special  alarm  or  excite- 
ment. Where  game  swarms,  and  beasts 
of  prey  are  abundant,  and,  therefore,  often 
seen,  the  animals  that  are  preyed  on  are 
so  constantly  exposed  to  assault  that  al- 
though always  on  the  watch  and  often 
very  nervous  if  they  suspect  the  presence 
of  a  lion  or  leopard  without  being  able  to 
place  it  exactly,  they  yet  grow  to  reckon 
their  chances  with  coolness  if  the  creature 
they  dread  can  be  seen,  and  show  a  curi- 
ous indifference  to  the  presence  of  the 


their  speed,  seem  unconcerned  about  the 
presence  of  a  lion  if  far  enough  from  him 
to  avoid  his  first  rush.  Animals  of  the 
bush  are  even  more  confident  in  his  pres- 
ence, or  at  least  this  is  true  of  the  smaller 
ones,  which  are  adepts  at  dodging  and 
twisting  through  the  bushes  and  among 
the  tree-trunks.  Once  we  found  a  reed- 
buck  lying  up  in  a  large  patch  of  reeds 
which  also  contained  a  lioness;  the  two 
animals  were  spending  the  day  in  peace- 
ful rest  not  fifty  yards  apart.  On  an- 
other occasion  we  found  a  bushbuck  at 
home  in  a  thick  bit  of  jungle,  by  a  small 
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river,  which  jungle  contained  a  quantity 
of  lion-dens,  although  only  one  lion  was  at 
home  at  the  time.  This  lion  made  off 
along  a  dim  trail,  passing  by  the  bushbuck 
within  ten  yards;  but  these  ten  yards 
were  filled  with  small  tree-trimks,  tough, 
close-growing  bushes,  and  vines,  and  the 
bushbuck,  although  much  on  the  alert, 
evidently  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
move. 

The  lion's  coloration,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  undoubtedly  concealing.  Considering 
all  conditions,  white  is  probably  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  colors,  and  next  to  white 
among  mammals  comes  black;  while  a 
countershaded  yellow  dun  or  dull  gray  is 
probably  the  least  conspicuous,  the  most 
concealing.  Town-dwellers,  or  unobserv- 
ant persons,  are  sometimes  surprised  to 
learn  that  even  at  night  a  black  animal 
is  ordinarily  and  taking  the  average  of 
all  conditions  (although  not  always)  more 
easily  made  out  than  a  dull-gray  or  khaki- 
colored  one ;  but  all  Western  cowboys  know 
that  on  the  average  a  white  horse  is  most 
conspicuous  at  night,  a  pied  horse  next, 
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and  then  a  black  horse ;  while  the  claybanks 
or  yellow  duns,  or  the  dull  grays,  are 
the  hardest  to  see.  In  the  old  days, 
while  night-herding  on  the  Western  cattle 
ranches,  there  would,  of  course,  be  nights 
when  I  could  see  nothing,  or  when  all  the 
animals  looked  alike  until  I  was  within 
arm's  length  of  them;  but  on  the  average 
the  colors  of  the  horses  and  cattle  were 
conspicuous  in  the  order  above  given. 
Donkeys,  gray  and  countershaded,  were 
the  hardest  of  all  animals  to  see,  even 
harder  than  the  only  less  invisible  dun 
horses;  at  the  time  I  attributed  their 
greater  invisibility  purely  to  their  inferior 
size,  my  attention  not  having  been  drawn 
to  the  question  of  countershading,  which 
may  have  some  effect. 

The  lion's  general  coloration,  then,  is 
concealing,  as  concealing  as  the  general 
body  color  of  an  eland,  oryx,  roan  ante- 
lope or  buck  of  the  big  gazelle.  The  body 
coats  of  all  these  animals  have  a  concealing 
value  in  their  ordinary  surroundings.  As 
regards  the  antelopes  mentioned,  their  hab- 
its, and  in  particular  their  habitual  con- 
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spicuous  uprightness  of  attitude,  are  such 
that  the  concealing  quality  of  their  coats 
is  of  no  consequence.  When  they  stand  in 
their  or<linary  attitudes  the  countersha- 
ding  has  probably  some  little  effect  in  in- 
creasing the  concealing  quality  of  their 
coloration;  nevertheless  they  never  seek 
to  conceal  themselves  and  never  profit  by 
concealment.  But,  unlike  the  big  grass- 
eaters  of  the  o]:)en  plains  which  always 
stand  upright,  the  lion  invariably  squats 
and  crouches  when  seeking  to  elude  ob- 
servation, so  that  in  its  case  the  effect 
of  the  countershading  disappears  at  all 
critical  moments,  and  is  doubtless  entirely 
negligible  as  an  element  in  the  beast's 
concealment.  But  this  is  not  all.  Even 
with  a  lioness  the  black-tipped  ears  are 
revealing,  and  so  is  the  seemingly  in- 
voluntary waving  of  the  black-tipped  tail. 
The  male  lion  has  some  strongly  revealing 
bodily  attributes.  His  mane  is  conspicu- 
ous, and  when  it  is  l)lack  it  has  a  highly 
revealing  quality.  Yet  the  black-maned 
lions  are  generally  beasts  in  high  condition ; 
apparently  neither  the  presence  of  this 
highly  revealing  black  mane  in  some 
males,  nor  the  absence  of  all  mane  in  the 


females,  has  any  effect  one  way  or  the 
other  in  helping  or  hampering  the  animal 
against  its  prey.  Therefore,  neither  the 
revealing  quality  of  the  black  mane,  nor 
the  concealing  quality  caused  by  its  ab- 
sence has  any  effect  as  a  sur\-ival  factor. 
The  slightest  reflection  will  convince  every 
one  of  the  truth  of  this  statement;  but 
very  few  seem  to  percei\-e  its  apparent 
meaning;  for  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
this  evident  fact  except  by  the  admission 
that  the  lion's  coloration  is  really  a  wholly 
minor,  and  probably  a  wholly  negligible, 
element  in  enabling  it  to  approach  its  prey 
unperceived, — in  other  words,  that  the  un- 
doubtedly concealing  quality  of  the  lion's 
coloration  is  of  interest  chiefly  as  a  color- 
istic  fact,  and  plays  little  real  part  and 
probably  no  part  at  all  in  the  animal's  suc- 
cess in  life. 

The  lion  sometimes  lies  in  wait  at  a 
drinking-i)lace,  es])ecially  in  seasons  of 
drought  when  the  water-holes  are  few  in 
number,  and  when  the  game  is  obliged  by 
thirst  to  come  to  each  of  them.  But  of 
the  numerous  kills  we  came  across,  sev- 
eral hundred  in  number  all  told,  only  a 
few  were  by  the  drinking-places.     The 
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great  majority  were  out  on  the  plains. 
Evidently  the  lion  far  more  frequently 
kills  his  game  by  stalking,  still-hunting,  or 
driving  on  the  plains  than  by  lying  in  wait 
at  a  walering-place.  Unquestionably  a 
party  of  lions  will  sometimes  drive  game; 
they  spread  out  and  those  to  one  side,  by 
grunting,  or  merely  by  their  smell,  stam- 
pede the  game  so  that  those  on  the  other 
side  may  catch  it.  Ordinarily,  however, 
the  lion  crouches  motionless  as  his  prey 
grazes  toward  him,  or  himself  crawls  to- 
ward it,  with  almost  inconceivable  noise- 
lessness  and  stealth.  The  darker  the 
night  the  bolder  the  lion;  under  the  bright 
moonlight  a  lion  is  a])t  to  be  somewhat 
cautious,  whereas  there  is  almost  no  limit 
to  its  daring  in  black,  stormy  weather. 
No  matter  how  pitch-dark  the  night,  the 
lion  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in  seizing 
his  prey  in  such  manner  as  to  insure  its 
well-nigh  instant  death.  Except  full- 
grown  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippo- 
potamus, there  is  no  animal  in  Africa 
which  the  lion  does  not  attack,  and  it 
preys  on  the  young  of  all  three  creatures 
and  in  altogether  exceptional  instances 
parties  of  lions  have  been  known  to  at- 
tack and  master  nearly  full-grown  cows 
or  half-grown  young  bulls  of  all  three  of 
them.  The  giraffe  is  occasionally  killed. 
In  parts  of  Africa  the  buffalo  is  a  common 
prey;  but  where  other  game  is  plentiful 
lions  prefer  to  avoid  combat  with  such 
formidable  quarry,  and  they  rarely  attack 
a  buffalo  bull  in  full  vigor  unless  several 
of  them  are  together.  On  Heatley 's  ranch 
near  Nairobi  lions  sometimes  laid  up  in  a 
big  papyrus  bed  which  sheltered  a  herd 
of  buffalo;  but  zebra  and  hartebeest  and 
other  buck  swarmed  near  by,  and  during 
our  stay  the  lions  never  meddled  with  the 
buffalo  except  on  one  occasion  when  a  lion 
and  a  lioness  together  killed  a  young  cow 
which  they  found  by  itself.  At  Meru 
Boma  I  met  a  visiting  district  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Pigott,  who  a  few  months  pre- 
viously had  found  the  remains  of  a  big 
buffalo  bull  which  had  been  attacked  and 
overpowered  by  a  party  of  lions;  the 
struggle  had  been  terrific;  and  near  by  lay 
the  body  of  a  lioness,  her  flank  ripped  open 
by  one  of  the  buffalo's  horns.  A  full- 
grown  male  lion,  however,  will  kill  a  cow 
buffalo  single-handed,  and  when  sharp-set 
by  hunger  has  even  been  known  to  kill  a 


full-grown  bull,  usually  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle. Of  course,  in  such  a  case  the  lion  owes 
his  success  to  surprise,  the  attack  being 
delivered  with  terrific  rapidity,  and  the 
quarry  taken  comj)letely  unawares.  Even 
a  cow  buffalo  if  on  her  guard  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  beating  off  a  lion,  and  a 
bull  would  almost  certainly  do  so.  But  if 
the  lion  can  bound  on  his  victim,  fixing 
the  claws  of  one  fore  paw  on  its  face  or 
muzzle,  while  the  other  holds  it  by  the 
shoulder  and  the  great  fangs  tear  at  the 
neck,  feeling  for  the  bone,  he  is  very  apt  to 
win.  In  such  a  case  the  buffalo  is  so  ham- 
j)ered  that  it  can  not  exert  its  full  strength, 
and  with  its  head  twisted  to  one  side  there 
is  a  fair  chance  of  its  breaking  its  neck  in 
one  of  its  headlong  plunges;  and  unless  it 
can  shake  off  the  lion,  sooner  or  later  the 
latter's  teeth  meet  through  the  spinal  mar- 
row and  the  fight  is  over.  When  several 
lions  attack  jointly  they  apparently  inter- 
fere with  one  another,  or  else  embolden 
one  another,  so  much  that  the  quarry  is 
less  scientifically  seized,  and  is  usually 
clawed  and  bitten  all  over.  Probably 
lions  occasionally  strike  heavy  blows  with 
their  massive,  powerful  forearms;  but  this 
is  certainly  not  common;  personally  I 
have  never  known  it  to  be  done;  ordinarily 
the  claws  are  merely  used  to  hold  the  ani- 
mal and  the  killing  is  done  with  the  teeth. 
Thick  brush,  and  to  an  even  greater  de- 
gree long  grass,  favor  a  lion's  attack,  en- 
abling him  to  make  his  rush  so  close  up 
that  the  prey  has  little  chance  of  escape; 
but  on  a  bare  plain  the  game  may  get  just 
the  second's  time  necessary  to  escape,  and 
if  it  is  a  big,  powerful,  even  though  unwar- 
like  animal,  like  an  eland,  it  may  wrench 
itself  free  from  a  bad  hold,  where  its  head 
or  neck  has  not  been  seized,  and  escape. 
The  great  majority  of  the  kills  that  I  saw 
were  zebras  and  hartebeests;  but  I  also 
came  on  the  carcasses  of  eland,  wilde- 
beest, oryx,  waterbuck,  warthog,  kob, 
impalla,  and  gazelle,  which  had  fallen  vic- 
tims. Usually  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
just  how  the  killing  had  been  done;  twice 
I  found  zebras  with  the  big  fang  marks  on 
the  back  of  the  neck;  I  found  a  hartebeest 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  throat;  sev- 
eral animals  showed  claw  marks  on  their 
faces;  a  young  waterbuck  cow  had  been 
bitten  through  the  head — I  think,  but,  of 
course,  can  not  be  certain,  that  this  was 
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the  way  she  was  killed.  With  none  of 
these  game,  not  even  the  plucky  oryx  and 
wildebeest,  did  I  find  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  resistance  or  of  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  fight.  The  oryx  is  said  at 
times  to  defend  itself  against  the  lion ;  but, 
although  along  the  Guaso  Nyiro  of  the 
north  I  came  on  a  number  of  oryx  killed,  I 
never  saw  one  instance  in  which  there  had 
been  more  than  the  usual  scuffie.  Evi- 
dently the  surprise  had  been  complete,  and 
the  sudden  rush  and  immense  strength 
and  ferocity  of  the  assailant  had  left  no 
time  for  resistance.  Young  and  clumsy 
lions,  or  very  old  and  weak  lions  with  poor 
teeth,  may  occasionally  meet  with  misad- 
ventures in  tackling  a  big  zebra  or  ante- 
lope; but  in  East  and  Middle  Africa,  of  the 
animals  habitually  preyed  on  by  full- 
grown  lions  in  their  prime,  only  the  buffalo 
are  dangerous  to  them.  Lions  kill  cam- 
els, horses,  donkeys,  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  tame  ostriches;  but  where  zebra  and 
hartebeest  swarm,  as  in  much  of  East 
Africa,  they  find  it  so  easy  to  catch  them 
that  as  a  rule  they  do  not  seriously  inter- 
fere wath  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  na- 
tives and  settlers.  But  even  under  these 
circumstances  an  occasional  lion  will  take 
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of  tame  ostriches.  Ordinarily  in  killing 
their  prey  lions  keep  their  hind  feet  on  the 
ground;  but  in  one  case  where  a  horse  was 
killed  the  lion  leaped  on  its  back;  the  hoof- 
prints  showed  that  the  horse  had  run  for 
sixty  yards  or  so  before  falling  and  dur- 
ing this  distance  not  a  paw  of  the  lion  had 
touched  earth.  The  marks  on  the  dead 
horse  showed  that  the  lion's  hind  claws 
had  dug  deep  into  the  haunches,  while  the 
fore  paws  grasped  the  shoulders,  and  the 
teeth  bit  into  the  neck  until  the  bone  was 
crushed. 

Man-eating  lions  have  always  been 
fairly  common  in  East  Africa.  The  most 
noted,  but  far  from  exceptional,  case  was 
that  of  the  two  man-eaters  which  for  a 
time  stopped  the  building  of  the  Uganda 
railroad  by  their  ravages  among  the  work- 
men; until  they  were  finally  shot  by  the 
engineer  in  charge,  Mr.  (afterward  Colo- 
nel) Patterson.  Another  lion,  after  kill- 
ing several  men  around  a  station  on  the 
raflroad,  carried  off  and  ate  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  division;  the  latter  had 
come  down  in  his  private  car,  which  was 
run  on  a  siding,  and  he  sat  up  at  a  window 
that  night  to  watch  for  the  lion;  but  he 
fell  asleep  and  the  lion  climbed  on  the 
platform,  entered  the  car  by  the  door,  and 
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carried  ofif  his  would-be  slayer  through 
the  window.  In  the  summer  of  1909  a 
couple  of  man-eating  lions  took  to  in- 
festing the  Masai  villages  on  the  plain 
around  the  head  waters  of  the  Guaso  Ny- 
iro  west  of  Kenia,  and  by  their  ravages 
forced  the  Masai  to  abandon  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  native  travel  routes  across 
it  were  also  temporarily  closed.  A  few 
weeks  later  I  was  hunting  in  the  dis- 
trict; we  kept  the  thorn  boma  round  our 
camp  closed  at  night,  with  a  fire  burning 
and  askaris  on  guard,  and  were  not  mo- 
lested. Near  IMachakos-boma  a  white 
traveller  was  taken  out  of  his  tent  by  a 
man-eater  one  night,  a  good  many  years 
ago;  a  grewsome  feature  of  the  incident 
was  that  on  its  first  attempt  the  lion  was 
driven  oiT,  after  having  seized  and 
wounded  its  victim ;  the  wounds  of  the  lat- 
ter were  dressed,  and  he  was  again  put  to 
bed,  but  soon  after  he  had  been  left  alone 
the  lion  again  forced  his  way  into  the  tent 
and  this  time  carried  the  man  off  and  ate 
him.  Every  year  in  East  Africa  natives 
are  carried  off  from  their  villages  or  from 
hunting-camps  by  man-eating  lions.  Oc- 
casionally one  hears  of  man-eating  leop- 
ards, which  usually  confine  themselves  to 
women  and  children,  and  there  are  man- 


eating  hyenas;  but  the  true  man-eaters  of 
Africa  are  lions  and  crocodiles.  As  has 
long  been  known,  man-eating  lions  are  fre- 
quently very  old  individuals,  males  or  fe- 
males, which  have  lost  many  teeth,  and 
are  growing  too  feeble  to  catch  game, 
whereas  they  find  it  easy  to  master  man, 
who  is  the  feeblest  of  all  animals  of  his 
size,  and  the  one  whose  senses  are  dullest, 
and  who  has  no  natural  weapons.  But  it 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  all  man-eaters 
are  old  and  feeble  animals.  Where  lions 
are  much  hunted  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
they  grow  so  wary  of  man  that  only  the 
dire  want  produced  by  utter  feebleness 
can  make  them  think  of  preying  on  him; 
but  where  they  are  less  molested  their  nat- 
ural ferocity  and  boldness  make  it  always 
possible  that  under  favorable  conditions 
a  hungry  lion,  not  hitherto  a  man-eater, 
will  be  tempted  to  kill  and  devour  a  man, 
and  will  then  take  to  man-killing  as  a 
steady  pursuit.  Many  noted  man-eaters 
— those  killed  by  Mr.  Patterson,  for  in- 
stance— have  been  full-grown  male  lions 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigor.  It  is  worth 
noting,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Patterson 
states  that  in  advancing  to  the  attack  on 
the  railway  camps  the  lions  always  roared 
loudly  to  one  another  until  within  a  mile 
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or  so,  but  were  absolutely  silent  during 
the  hour  that  preceded  the  actual  seizure 
of  some  vmfortunate  man.  The  attack  of 
a  man-eater  is  always  delivered  at  night, 
and  is  practically  always  by  surprise ;  but, 
if  the  first  attack  fails,  a  bold  lion  will 
sometimes  persevere  and  do  his  best  to 
seize  another  victim.  Even  a  man-eater 
thoroughly  realizes  that  men  are  danger- 
ous; he  is  no  more  apt  to  make  a  hard  fight 
when  himself  hunted  than  is  any  other 
lion  of  like  N'igor,  and  when  he  is  the  hunt- 
er he  always  retires  with  his  victim,  as 
soon  as  he  has  caught  it,  out  of  reach  of 
vengeance,  although  he  may  only  go  for  a 
distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  being 
confident  in  the  shelter  yielded  by  a  dark 
night.  This  is  entirely  unlike  the  lion's 
conduct  with  other  prey;  if  a  zebra  or 
hartebeest  is  killed,  the  lion  stays  on  the 
spot  with  his  victim,  and  may  eat  it  where 
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it  has  fallen  or  drag  it  a  few  yards  to  a 
more  convenient  spot.  Save  in  very  wild 
places  the  lion  leaves  its  prey  at  or  before 
dawn,  and  may  then  travel  some  miles  to 
its  resting-place;  it  will  probably  come 
back  the  second  night,  unless  it  has  been 
molested  or  has  had  its  suspicions  aroused. 
Lions  feast  on  any  dead  animal  they  find, 
from  an  elephant  to  a  dikdik,  and  even 
eat  carrion.  When  they  kill  game  of  any 
size  they  first  neatly  disembowel  the  body, 
usually  burying  the  entrails,  and  then 
either  eat  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brisket,  or 
else  begin  straightway  at  the  hind  quarters. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  do  not  disem- 
bowel the  prey.  They  feed  greedily,  bolt- 
ing strips  of  the  hairy  hide  with  their  meat ; 
but  in  one  case  I  heard  from  an  eye-witness 
of  a  lion's  striking  a  dead  zebra's  body 
with  its  spread  paws,  and  clawing  off  big 
patches  of  hide  before  beginning  its  feast. 
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Except  man,  the  lion  has  few  or  no  regu- 
lar enemies  in  his  prime.  He  will  get  out 
of  the  way  of  either  an  elephant  or  rhi- 
noceros, and  a  herd  of  cow  elephants  with 
calves  will  charge  any  lion  they  find  lurk- 
ing in  their  neighborhood,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly kill  it  if  it  could  not  get  into 
cover.  Very  probably  a  buffalo  herd 
might,  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
behave  in  the  same  way.  Hyenas  hang 
around  lions  to  get  the  oflfal  of  any  beasts 
the  latter  slay;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  the  body  of  a  hyena  which 
has  itself  been  slain  by  a  lion  when  it  has 
incautiously  or  over-boldly  ventured  too 
near  the  killer's  feast.  Ordinarily  a  vig- 
orous lion  has  nothing  to  fear  from  hyenas, 
and  pays  no  heed  to  them;  but  hyenas 
are  powerful  brutes  and,  in  spite  of  being 
normally  abject  cowards,  they  possess  a 
latent  ferocity  which,  when  they  are  in 
sufficient  numbers,  at  times  renders  them 
foes  to  be  feared.  Once  Donaldson  Smith, 
watching  from  a  thorn  boma  at  night,  saw 
a  regular  pitched  battle  between  several 
lions  and  a  big  mob  of  hyenas,  in  which 
the  latter  got  rather  the  best  of  it.  On 
one  occasion,  while  lying  near  an  elephant 
carcass,  with  Carl  Akeley,  I  heard  the  hy- 
enas which  had  been  feeding  on  it  through- 
out the  night  become  roused  to  a  fury  of 
noisy  defiance  by  a  lion  which  approached 
the  dead  elephant  a  little  before  dawn, 
uttering  the  moaning  sighs  so  character- 
istic of  a  hungry  lion;  the  hyenas  yelled, 
screeched,  growled,  laughed,  and  cackled, 
and  apparently  actually  bluffed  the  lion, 
which  did  not  venture  to  come  to  close 
quarters.  Moreover,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  very  old  and  feeble  or  badly 
wounded  lions  find  their  normal  ends  in 
the  maws  of  hyenas.  On  one  occasion 
Lord  Delamere  and  one  of  his  Somalis 
were  desperately  wounded  by  a  lion  he 
had  attacked.  They  had  to  camp  di- 
rectly where  the  accident  had  occurred, 
and  the  lion,  also  very  badly  wounded,  lay 
in  the  bushes  but  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  away.  Soon  after  nightfall  the 
hyenas  began  to  gather  round  the  wound- 
ed lion,  and  eventually  attacked  it;  the 
lion  roared  and  fought  tiercely,  and  a  long 
battle  ensued,  but  in  the  end  he  was  over- 
come and  eaten.  The  hunting  dogs,  or 
wild  hounds,  also  attack  lions,  and  are 
much  bolder  in  doing  so  than  are  the  hy- 
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enas.  Mr.  Paul  Raineysawasmall  pack  of 
them  harrying  a  big  lion,  which  was  skulk- 
ing ofT  in  much  alarm ;  whether  the  wild 
hounds  ever  actually  kill  a  lion  I  can  not 
say,  but  they  certainly  sometimes  harass 
and  cow  them,  and  force  them  to  slink  off 
in  terror.  Lions  have  been  known  to  eat 
leopards.  With  the  other  man-eaters,  the 
crocodiles,  relations  are  more  equal.  Un- 
questionably, lions  have  on  rare  occasions 
been  seized,  dragged  under,  and  drowned  by 
big  crocodiles;  a  big  hungry  crocodile  ac- 
customed to  seizing  animals  while  they  are 
drinking  at  the  water's  edge  would  seize  a 
lion  as  soon  as  an  ox.  But  the  lion  also  at 
times  kills  crocodiles,  catching  them  while 
they  are  lying  on  the  shore.  A  trustwor- 
thy elephant-hunter  whom  I  know  writes 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Rudolf 
he  found  a  number  of  skeletons  of  croco- 
diles which  had  evidently  been  killed  by 
lions,  and  the  natives  assured  him  that  at 
this  point  lions  frequently  pounced  on  and 
ate  crocodiles.  Doubtless  the  lion,  like 
other  animals,  varies  in  character  and 
habits  from  place  to  place,  and  if  by  any 
chance  a  single  lion  in  some  particular  lo- 
cality learns  how  to  prey  on  an  animal  not 
ordinarily  attacked,  other  lions  may  read- 
ily learn  to  follow  his  example.  At  any 
rate,  it  sometimes  happens  that  lions  in 
one  district  as  compared  with  those  in  an- 
other district  have  entirely  different  cus- 
toms as  to  what  game  they  prey  on ;  as  I 
ha\'e  said  above,  in  some  places  they  make 
buffalo  their  special  quarry,  whereas  in 
others  they  never  molest  the  formidable 
wild  cattle  if  zebra  and  hartebeest  are  to 
be  obtained.  This  is  like  the  American 
grizzly  bears,  which  in  some  localities 
feast  on  carrion,  and  in  others  attack  cattle 
at  times,  and  kill  game;  whereas  in  yet 
other  localities  they  never  kill  anything 
larger  than  a  gopher,  and  pay  no  attention 
to  the  carcass  of  a  dead  animal. 

It  is  unsafe  with  any  animal,  and  espe- 
cially with  an  animal  of  such  high  and 
varied  development  as  a  lion,  to  try  to  lay 
down  invariable  rules.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, lions  are  bold  and  dangerous  to  men 
at  night,  and  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
darkness  of  the  night ;  in  black  and  stormy 
nights  a  lion's  daring  is  sometimes  almost 
incredible.  Even  where  there  are  no  con- 
firmed man-eaters  a  solitary  man  is  never 
safe  after  nightfall  if  walking  through  a 
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country  where  lions  are  numerous;  if  one 
is  encountered,  it  will  probably  get  out  of 
the  way,  but  there  is  always  the  chance 
that  it  will  attack.  For  instance,  in  pho- 
tographing lions  with  the  flash-light  at 
night,  there  is  always  danger  in  going  out 
to  reset  the  flash-light;  if  a  lion  is  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  it  is  always  pos- 
sible that  it  may  charge.  Mr.  Coolidge, 
of  Boston,  is  one  among  several  men  I 
have  known  who  have  had  such  experi- 
ences. In  daytime  there  is  usually  no 
danger  whatever  in  meeting  unwounded 
and  unharassed  lions,  unless  they  are  ac- 
tually stumbled  on  in  thick  cover;  they 
may  growl  or  stand  and  stare  ominously, 
but  if  unmolested  they  will  almost  always 
retire.  But  two  of  the  friends  I  met  in 
Africa,  Mr.  Percival  the  game-ranger  and 
Mr.  Harold  Hill,  have  had  uncomfortable 
times  with  lions  which  they  met  in  broad 
day  and  which  followed  them  although 
without  actually  venturing  to  attack.* 

When  hunted  the  lion  certainly  stands 
high  in  the  category  of  dangerous  game. 
There  has  been  endless  discussion  and 
endless  variety  of  opinion,  among  experi- 
enced hunters,  as  to  which  anirnal  is  the 
most  dangerous.  Nor  is  this  discussion 
confined  to  African  game;  the  same  diver- 
sity of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  danger  of 
hunting  on  foot  the  tiger,  the  Indian  ele- 
phant, and  the  various  wild  oxen,  such  as 
the  buffalo,  obtains  among  men  who  have 
hunted  in  Asia;  and  this  is  likewise  true 
when  we  consider  the  grizzl}-  bear  and  jag- 
uar. Enough  attention  is  not  paid  to 
the  wide  differences  of  character  among 
individual  animals  of  the  same  species — 
just  as  among  individual  men;  and,  more- 
over, the  surroundings  under  which  one 
kind  of  animal  is  dangerous  may  be  the 
very  surroundings  under  which  another, 
normally  more  dangerous,  would  be  less 
dangerous.  On  a  level  open  plain  a  fight- 
ing buffalo  bull,  or  even  a  fighting  tusker 
— elephant — would  be  rather  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  lion  or  leopard,  because 
harder  to  stop — at  least  the  buffalo  would 
certainly  be  harder  to  kill,  turn,  or  stop 
than  either  of  the  big  cats,  and  the  tusker 
very  much  harder  to  kill  or  cripple,  al- 
though perhaps  easier  to  stop  or  turn .  On 
the  other  hand,  the  buffalo  would  be  less 
apt  to  charge  than  the  elephant,  and  very 
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much  less  apt  to  charge  than  either  the 
lion  or  leopard.  In  most  kinds  of  cover, 
however,  the  lion  or  leopard  would  from 
every  standi)oint  be  more  dangerous  than 
the  buffalo  or  elephant,  unless  it  was  cover 
that  would  not  hamper  either  of  these  big 
animals  and  would  hamper  anything 
smaller.  There  is  thus  every  allowance 
to  be  made  for  changed  conditions,  and 
for  the  wide  variation  of  temperament 
among  individuals.  Moreover,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  certain  localities  all 
the  animals  of  a  given  species  show  an 
unusual  development  of  certain  traits, 
comjiared  to  the  aggregate  of  individu- 
als dwelling  in  another  locality;  and  so  in 
one  locality  the  buffaloes,  elephants,  rhi- 
nos, leopards,  or  lions  may  be  much  more 
dangerous  than  in  another  locality. 

Taking  the  average  of  individuals  and 
the  average  of  surrounding  circumstances, 
I  consider  the  lion  more  dangerous  to  the 
hunter  than  any  other  game.  The  leop- 
ard is  an  even  greater  adept  at  hiding,  is 
even  quicker  and  more  reckless  in  its 
charge,  and  is  smaller  and  more  dilficul  t  to 
hit;  therefore  I  consider  that  a  fighting 
leopard  is  a  trifle  more  likely  than  a  lion  to 
get  home  when  it  charges;  but  it  is  so 
much  smaller  and  less  powerful  that  it  is 
far  less  likely  to  kill  its  antagonist — very 
few  hunters  have  been  killed,  although 
many  hav-e  been  mauled,  by  leopards — 
and  a  few  good  dogs  will  not  only  stop  but 
themselves  kill  a  leopard,  so  that  with 
dogs  it  can  be  hunted  with  entire  impu- 
nity. Under  many,  perhaps  most,  con- 
ditions, a  fighting  bull  buffalo  offers  a 
rather  harder  proposition  than  a  fighting 
lion,  because  the  huge  massive  creature  is 
far  more  difficult  to  stop  when  he  does 
charge,  and  because  he  usually  shows  the 
most  vindictive  and  ferocious  resolution 
when  after  being  wounded  he  finally 
makes  up  his  mind  to  fight;  but  under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  buffalo  is  not 
nearly  as  apt  to  charge  as  a  lion,  and  is 
far  more  easily  seen  and  far  less  quick  in 
his  movements,  and  in  most  cover  is 
more  easily  evaded;  so  that  on  an  aver- 
age I  do  not  consider  that  the  buffalo  is  as 
dangerous.  Elephant  are  much  more  apt 
to  charge  than  buffalo ;  a  herd  will  charge 
under  circumstances  when  even  lions 
would  slink  quietly  off;  and  in  conse- 
quence to  hunt  them  seems  to  me  about 
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as  dangerous  as  to  hunt  buffalo;  but  ihe 
actual  charge  of  a  single  elephant  does 
not  seem  as  dangerous  as  the  actual  charge 
of  a  lion  or  buffalo.  The  rhinoceros  I 
regard  as  on  the  average  much  less  danger- 
ous than  lion,  leopard,  elephant,  or  buf- 
falo; in  fact  as  only  about  as  dangerous 
as,  or  very  little  more  dangerous  than,  the 
grizzly  bear.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  are  only  my  personal  views; 
and  while  I  believe  that  they  are  shared 
by  the  majority  of  the  big-game  hunters 
most  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  I 
am  well  aware  that  many  equally  experi- 
enced and  observing  hunters  are  on  rec- 
ord as  expressing  widely  different  \dews. 
Good  authority  can  be  produced  for  the 
statement  that  the  buffalo,  or  the  elephant , 
or  even  the  rhinoceros,  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous, and  the  lion  or  the  leopard  the 
least  dangerous;  and  different  observers 
have  arranged  the  five  animals  in  every 
conceivable  order,  as  adversaries.  The 
truth  is  that  in  this  matter  there  is  such 
wide  individual  variation,  both  among  the 
hunters  and  the  hunted,  that  every  gen- 
eral statement  must  be  made  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  many  exceptions  that 
exist  thereto.  There  are  circumstances 
or  occasions  under  which  the  chase  of 
each  of  the  five  animals — six  including 
the  white  rhinoceros — may  be  very  dan- 
gerous; while  under  other  conditions  a 
number  of  each  kind  may  be  killed  with 
the  minimum  of  risk.  They  are  the  only 
kinds  of  African  game  the  chase  of  which 
can  ever  be  properly  described  as  dan- 
gerous. A  hippopotamus,  however,  will 
sometimes  charge  a  boat,  both  unpro- 
voked and  when  it  has  been  wounded ;  and, 
of  course,  many  other  animals  in  Africa, 
as  elsewhere,  will  show  fight,  if  cornered 
and  rashly  approached  too  close.  The 
roan  antelope  when  wounded  will  charge 
savagely  from  some  little  distance,  and  is 
then  more  dangerous  than  any  American 
animal  except  the  grizzly  bear,  and  more 
dangerous  than  any  European  animal 
whatever;  the  sable  is  almost  as  danger- 
ous ;  then  comes  the  oryx ;  then  the  wilde- 
beest or  gnu.  Probably  none  of  the  deer 
of  northern  lands  are  as  dangerous  as  any 
of  these.  The  bushbuck,  in  spite  of  its 
small  size,  and  the  koodoo,  waterbuck, 
hartebeest,  and  also  the  zebra  and  wart- 
hog,  will  turn  at  bay,  but  I  consider  them 


as  formidable  only  in  the  sense  that  a  bull 
moose  or  wapiti  is  formidable;  that  is,  un- 
der all  normal  conditions  the  element  of 
danger  in  their  chase  is  entirely  negligible. 
Eland  and  giraffe  are  exceptionally  mild- 
tempered;  yet  the  giraffe  will  drive  both 
the  big  zebra  and  the  oryx  from  a  water- 
hole,  although  giving  way  to  rhinoceros 
and  elephant. 

The  chase  of  the  lion,  if  fairly  followed, 
is  an  enthralling  but  certainly  a  danger- 
ous pastime.  Of  course,  a  few  lions  may 
be  killed  under  such  circumstances  that 
the  hunter  is  practically  in  no  danger  what- 
ever; and  in  certain  forms  of  hunting  lions, 
such  as  sitting  in  a  tree  or  a  high  thorn 
zariba  and  waiting  for  them  to  approach  a 
carcass  or  a  tethered  domestic  animal,  the 
element  of  danger  is  eliminated.  More- 
over, the  experience  of  Mr.  Paul  Rainey, 
who,  in  company  with  Mr.  Heller,  took  to 
Africa  a  pack  of  American  bear  hounds 
and  fighting  dogs,  and  by  their  aid  killed 
about  sixty  lions,  shows  that  with  thor- 
oughly trained  dogs  of  the  right  temper 
lions  and  leopards  can  be  pursued  by  good 
hunters  with  the  minimum  of  risk  and  al- 
most the  certainty  of  success.  But  the 
man  who  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  with- 
out dogs,  follows  lion-hunting  as  a  steady 
pursuit,  will  not  kill  many  of  them  with- 
out being  viciously  and  resolutely  charged, 
and  if  he  persists  long  enough  his  life  will 
be  put  in  jeopardy.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  scores  of  white  hunters  have 
been  killed  by  lions,  elephants,  buffaloes, 
and  rhinos  in  East  and  Middle  Africa;  and 
the  lions  have  killed  much  more  than  half 
of  the  total  number.  Except  Mr.  Rainey, 
who  worked  with  dogs.  Lord  Delamere 
has  killed  more  lions  than  any  other 
man  I  know — fifty-three;  he  was  badly 
mauled  on  one  occasion,  and  has  now 
given  up  hunting  them,  stating  that  no 
man  can  count  on  killing  more  than  fifty 
lions  without  himself  being  killed  or  fa- 
tally injured.  Kermit  and  I  killed  only 
seventeen  lions  between  us,  two  being 
cubs  and  two  not  much  more  than  half- 
grown;  and  thirteen  full-grown  lions  are 
too  few  to  permit  of  free  generalization  as 
to  their  fighting  capacity.  Three  of  these 
thirteen  lions — two  big-maned  males  and 
a  lioness— charged  with  the  utmost  reso- 
lution from  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred yards  when  wounded  and  brought  to 
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bay  by  the  pursuing  horsemen;  three 
others  (all  male  lions)  were  at  bay  and 
were  about  to  charge — one  had  begun 
to  trot  forward — when  killed;  five  were 
killed  or  disabled  under  circumstances 
that  gave  them  no  opportunity  to  charge; 
two  (both  lionesses)  were  killed  close  up, 
after  being  wounded,  under  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  invite  a  charge,  yet  they 
made  no  effort  to  charge.  Only  one  other 
lion  was  shot  by  any  other  member  of  our 
party,  a  lioness  killed  by  Alden  Loring;  she 
charged  with  the  utmost  resolution  when 
mortally  ^vounded,  and  died  while  still 
charging.  This  short  experience  taken 
by  itself  would  tend  to  show  that  a  full- 
grown  male  lion  is  rather  more  apt  to 
charge,  and  is  rather  more  resolute  in 
charging,  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with 
a  full-grown  lioness  (save  w'here  the  latter 
has  young  cubs);  but  it  is  impossible  to 
generahze  on  such  insufl&cient  data.  Tarl- 
ton,  who  was  with  me,  a  noted  lion-hunter 
of  long  experience,  was  inclined  to  think 
that  on  the  average  the  lioness  was  a  little 
more  apt  than  the  lion  to  charge.  Prob- 
ably the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  sexes  is  not  great,  while  the  amount  of 
variations  among  the  individuals  of  each 
sex  is  very  great  indeed.  A  beginner 
might  readily  kill  three  or  four  hons  with- 
out danger;  and  he  might  be  charged  and 
killed  by  the  first  one  he  attacked.  If  the 
sport  is  persevered  in,  the  man  who  achieves 
success  must  possess  coolness,  wariness, 
resolution,  and  reasonable  skill  with  the 
rifle;  and  now  and  then  he  will  need  to 
show  all  these  qualities. 

Lions  can  be  hunted  in  many  ways, 
aside  from  lying  in  wait  for  them  at  night 
and  from  hunting  them  with  dogs.  The 
three  most  satisfactory  ways  are  to  trail 
them  in  the  early  morning,  just  after  they 
have  begun  their  return  to  their  day  lairs, 
to  drive  them  out  of  thick  cover  by  a  line 
of  beaters  toward  the  pre\dously  stationed 
hunter,  and  to  gallop  them  down  on  horse- 
back, usually  after  having  roused  them 
from  the  shelter  of  some  patch  of  bush, 
trees,  reeds,  or  long  grass  in  which  they 
have  been  lying.  Often,  moreover,  espe- 
cially just  after  sunrise  or  before  sunset, 
alert  and  energetic  hunters  will  stumble 
on  them  by  accident,  or  run  across  them 
when  they  are  just  ending  or  beginning 
their  night  rambles.    There  is  luck  in  all 


hunting;  but  more  in  lion-hunting  without 
dogs  than  in  the  chase  of  any  other  big 
animal  of  the  regions  where  it  dwells  except 
the  leopard,  for  the  lion  is  far  harder  to 
find  and  see  than  any  of  the  big  grass- 
eaters  that  live  under  similar  conditions. 
One  man  may  never  see  a  lion  in  a  year's 
hunting;  another  in  the  same  time  may 
come  across  a  couple  of  score. 

In  both  tracking  and  driving  the  hunter 
is,  of  course,  on  foot.  Tracking  can  only 
occasionally  be  employed  with  lions,  as 
their  spoor  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  fol- 
low than  that  of  hoofed  animals,  and  as 
they  are  experts  at  hiding  and  skulking. 
But  it  can  occasionally  be  employed  in  the 
early  morning  when  the  dew  is  heavy  on 
the  grass ;  and  in  long  grass  it  often  pays  to 
follow  a  band  of  lions  for  some  time,  as 
they  make  fairly  distinct  trails,  and  fre- 
quently move  slowly  off  before  the  hunter, 
grunting  now  and  then.  A  shot  at  an  un- 
wounded  animal  under  these  conditions  is 
not  very  dangerous,  for  the  animal  has 
not  been  harassed  or  injured,  and  rarely 
charges  until  hit,  while  the  shot  is  usually 
taken  at  a  distance  that  ought  to  enable 
the  shooter  to  kiU  or  cripple  his  game. 
Driving  is  followed  Ln  the  usual  fashion,  a 
rocky  hill,  a  valley  of  long  grass,  a  reed- 
bed,  a  fringe  of  trees,  or  a  patch  of  scrub 
being  beaten  through  by  a  line  of  shouting 
natives.  The  lion  rarely  charges  back  at 
the  beaters,  although  it  is  always  well  to 
have  a  man  wdth  a  rifle  accompany  them. 
The  hunter  himself,  in  these  cases,  is  very 
rarely  charged  before  shooting,  for  the 
lion  has  not  been  baited  and  does  not  feel 
that  it  is  cornered.  But  of  course,  as  the 
hunter  is  on  the  ground,  perhaps  seventy 
or  eighty  yards  from  the  lion,  it  behooves 
him  to  use  straight  powder. 

Riding  lions,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is  run- 
ning them  on  horseback  until  they  turn  to 
bay,  and  then  shooting  them  on  foot,  is  a 
more  exhilarating,  a  less  fatiguing,  and,  on 
the  W'hole,  a  more  dangerous  sport.  Usu- 
ally two  or  more  mounted  hunters  go  out 
together.  They  may  spy  a  lion  in  the 
open,  or  they  may  rouse  him  from  his  day 
lair.  In  either  event  they  run  him  hard 
over  the  open  plains,  until  he  comes  to 
bay — either  in  the  bare  open  or  in  a  bush. 
When  he  is  thus  brought  to  bay  he  is  far 
more  apt  to  charge  than  is  the  case  with  an 
unwounded  lion  shot  by  a  man  on  foot. 
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In  any  such  case,  and  of  course  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  wounded  lion  or  of  one 
suddenly  surprised  at  very  close  quarters, 
if  the  lion  is  approached  too  close  it  may 
charge  without  any  warning.  If  a  man 
on  horseback  gallops  too  close  behind  a 
fleeing  lion  it  may  whip  round  and  charge 
him  without  a  moment's  pause.  But 
when  brought  to  bay,  and  when  the  hunt- 
er is  some  distance  off,  the  lion  usually 
spends  some  little  time  in  threatening  and 
in  working  itself  up  to  the  final  pitch 
of  fury.  It  stands  erect,  the  head  held 
lower  than  the  shoulders,  the  tail  lashing 
from  side  to  side,  and  all  the  time  it  growls 
hoarsely,  the  lips  drawn  down  over  the 
teeth  like  those  of  an  angry  bear,  or,  more 
rarely,  drawn  back  in  a  prodigious  snarl. 
When  just  on  the  point  of  charging,  the 
tail  is  usually  thrown  stiffly  up  two  or  three 
times,  and  if  it  changes  its  course  during 
the  charge  the  tail  is  slewed  to  one  side 
like  a  rudder.  The  animal  may  break 
into  a  gallop  at  once,  or  it  may  begin  by 
trotting  with  the  tail  erect.  One  of  the 
lionesses  that  charged  us  came  on  with  oc- 
casional great  bounds;  but  all  the  other 
lions  galloped  like  huge  dogs.  The  pace 
is  very  rapid  for  one  or  two  hundred 
yards;  a  horse  which  is  standing  but  a 
hundred  yards  distant  may  be  caught  be- 
fore it  has  time  to  get  into  a  full  gallop. 
Usually  the  lion,  when  it  does  charge, 
charges  with  the  utmost  determination; 
and,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  more  apt  to  charge 
when  brought  to  bay  on  horseback  than 
in  other  kinds  of  hunting;  but  it  is  also 
comparatively  easy  to  kill  under  these 
conditions,  for  it  advances  from  some  dis- 
tance in  open  country  upon  a  man  fully 
prepared  and  expectant.  Moreover,  it  is 
much  more  easily  killed  or  crippled  than 
is  the  case  with  the  heavier  kinds  of  dan- 
gerous game.  A  fair  shot,  who  is  cool- 
headed  and  has  a  good  rifle,  ought  under 
these  conditions  to  be  reasonably  certain 
of  stopping  the  lion  before  it  can  get  to 
close  quarters.  Occasionally,  if  a  man 
stands  stock-still,  even  with  an  empty 
gun,  a  lion  after  running  straight  at  him 
will  at  the  last  moment  swerve;  this  is 
not  ordinarily  true,  however;  but  if  of 
two  men  together  one  runs  when  the  lion 
is  close  it  will  usually  seize  the  runner. 
When  it  comes  to  close  quarters  it  may 
rear  and  strike  with  its  fore  paws,  but  far 


more  often  it  runs  in  on  all  fours,  like  a 
dog,  knocks  the  man  down  as  it  seizes 
him,  and  then  lies  on  him,  using  the  claws 
to  hold  him  and  doing  the  killing  with 
its  great  fangs.  If  it  seizes  him  by  the 
throat  or  head  he  is  killed  instantly;  but 
in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  mellay  the  beast 
seems  to  lose  somewhat  of  its  "instinct 
for  the  jugular"  and  bites  repeatedly  at 
any  part  that  is  nearest — arm,  leg,  side, 
or  chest.  In  consequence,  if  help  is  at 
hand,  the  lion  can  usually  be  killed  or 
driven  off  before  it  has  killed  the  man ;  al- 
though the  latter  may  die  of  his  wounds 
later.  While  in  East  Africa  we  met 
many  more  men  who  had  been  badly 
bitten  and  clawed  by  lions,  but  who  had 
recovered,  than  we  heard  of  men  who 
had  been  killed  by  them  or  who  had  died 
of  their  wounds.  The  wounds  should 
be  cauterized  at  once,  to  avoid  blood- 
poisoning,  as  the  lion's  teeth  and  claws 
often  seem  to  contain  some  poisonous  ele- 
ment, perhaps  minute  particles  of  dead 
matter.  Moreover,  the  lion  often  bites 
deep,  and  with  closed  jaws  pulls  the 
muscle  loose  from  the  bone,  thus  caus- 
ing the  deep-seated  tears  which  become 
sources  of  corruption.  Finally,  the  shock 
of  the  bite  is  tremendous,  the  full  muscu- 
lar power  of  the  great  jaws  being  brought 
into  play.  Many  men  die  from  the 
shock.  On  the  other  hand,  it  so  numbs 
them  that  at  the  moment  little  pain  is  felt. 
I  saw  a  dozen  men  who  had  been  bitten. 
One,  on  whom  the  lion  had  lain  for  some 
time  while  biting  him  had  suffered  much; 
all  the  others  assured  me  that  at  the  time, 
and  for  several  minutes  afterward,  they 
did  not  suffer  at  all.  The  process  of  heal- 
ing is  long  and  painful.  Most  of  the  men 
who  are  not  killed  outright  but  who  die 
from  lion  wounds  die  from  blood-poisoning 
several  days  after  being  mauled,  and  not 
directly  from  the  mauling. 

The  hunter  should  never  go  near  a  lion 
until  it  is  dead,  and  even  when  it  is  on  the 
point  of  death  he  should  not  stand  near 
nor  approach  its  head  from  in  front ;  for  a 
lion  at  its  last  gasp  will  summon  all  its 
energies  for  one  final  attack,  flinging  itself 
on  the  man  who  has  thus  incautiously 
approached  it,  especially  if  it  can  see 
him,  and  spending  its  last  dying  moments 
in  biting  him.  Necessarily,  lion-hunting 
has  elements  of  danger,  if  legitimately  fol- 
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lowed;  for  a  slight  deviation  in  aim — pos- 
sible enough  to  any  marksman  when  the 
target  is  coming  on  at  a  gallop— may  rnein 
a  mauling;  but  most  accidents  occur  be- 
cause of  some  bit  of  carelessness  or  reck- 
lessness, some  lack  of  caution  or  prepara- 
tion, of  the  kind  that  ordinarily  brings  no 
retribution  but  which  it  is  always  possi- 
ble will  invite  disaster. 

The  fault  may  lie  in  the  over-eagerness 
and  ignorance  of  a  beginner;  it  may  be  due 
to  lack  of  nerve  or  timidity — and  some- 
times vanity  will  induce  timid  men  to  ven- 
ture into  a  field  for  which  they  are  totally 
unfit;  or  the  mischance  may  occur  to  a 
keen,  experienced  hunter  whose  skill,  har- 
dihood, and  prowess  have  finally  led  him 
to  feel  an  unwarranted  contempt  for  the 
game.  This  last  was  the  cause  of  the  la- 
mented death  of  George  Grey,  the  brother 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey  the  British  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  killed  by  a 
lion  the  year  after  I  left  East  Africa,  while 
out  hunting  with  Sir  Alfred  Pease  and  Mr. 
Harold  Hill,  the  two  men  in  whose  com- 
pany I  killed  my  first  six  lions,  and  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  where  my  first 
big  male  lion  was  killed.  We  had  met 
George  Grey  in  Africa  and  again  in  Lon- 
don; he  was  a  singularly  fine  type  of  man, 
very  modest,  utterly  fearless,  as  hard  as 
nails,  and  probably  as  good  a  man  in  a  se- 
rious emergency  as  was  to  be  found  in  all 
Africa.  Shortly  after  Kermit  killed  his 
two  bongo,  a  cow  and  a  yearling.  Grey 
killed  a  bongo  bull,  which  he  gave  us  to 
complete  our  group  for  the  National  Mu- 
seum. He  had, done  much  hunting  of 
dangerous  game  and  was  so  fearless  and 
possessed  such  prowess  that  he  underesti- 
mated their  dangerous  qualities;  elephants 
he  held  in  some  slight  respect,  but  we  heard 
him  say  that  he  did  not  regard  buffalo  as 
more  dangerous  than  tame  cattle,  and  he 
cared  but  little  for  lion  and  nothing  for 
rhinoceros. 

Pease,  who  was  out  with  him,  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  hunter,  a  fine  rider  and 
shot,  very  hardy  and  cool.  He  has  killed 
very  many  lions,  a  number  of  them  under 
circumstances  of  great  hazard;  and  being  a 
close  observer  he  has  been  struck  by  the 
wide  variety  of  conduct  among  them,  and 
the  occasional  great  danger  from  them ;  and 
he  combines  to  an  unusual  degree  extreme 
boldness  with  very  good  judgment.  After 


I  left  him,  in  East  Africa,  he  wrote  descri- 
bing two  lion-hunts  in  which  he  had  taken 
part,  Harold  Hill  and  his  brother  Clifford 
being  along.  In  one  a  lioness  literally  be- 
haved like  a  cur;  she  got  into  a  thicket  and 
would  not  go  out  until  he  fired  buckshot 
into  it,  and  even  then,  although  slightly 
wounded,  she  ran  like  a  rabbit  and  was 
killed  like  one.  In  the  other  hunt  a  big- 
maned  lion  fought  with  savage  ferocity, 
charging  the  mounted  men  again  and 
again,  almost  escaping,  and  finally  being 
killed  in  full  charge  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  feet  by  the  rifles  of  his  three  pursuers. 
Pease  then  went  back  to  England,  but  re- 
turned to  Mombasa  early  in  191 1  in  com- 
pany with  George  Grey,  who  went  with 
him  expressly  to  try  riding  lions  on  the 
Kapiti  plains.  The  fatal  hunt  occurred 
on  the  29th  of  January. 

I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  Pease  about 
the  rifles  proper  to  use  for  lions.  He  ex- 
plicitly states  that  even  a  lo-bore,  re- 
inforced by  a  powerful  400-cordite,  both 
hitting  a  charging  lion  at  short  range  in  the 
head  but  missing  the  brain,  failed  to  stop 
him  for  even  a  moment.  Surely  this  shows 
that  even  the  most  powerful  rifles  may  do 
no  more  than  lighter  ones,  under  the  very 
— and  only — circumstances  when  the  big 
rifles  are  supposed  to  be  superior.  A 
Springfield  with  the  pointed  bullet,  or  a 
Winchester  405  with  a  soft-nosed  bullet 
could  not  have  done  any  worse  than  the 
two  big  rifles  in  the  above  instance,  and  I 
believe  they  would  have  done  better;  at 
any  rate,  even  at  close  range  they  are  al- 
most if  not  quite  as  good  as  the  very  heavy 
rifles,  and  at  all  ordinary  ranges  are  far 
superior.  Personally  I  regard  the  mere 
fact  of  a  rifle  being  a  magazine  gun  as  con- 
clusively establishing  its  superiority  over  a 
double  barrel  for  lion-hunting,  if  both  are 
good  modern  weapons.  While  I  was  in 
East  Africa  a  Mr.  Williams,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
McMillan,  was  badly  bitten  by  a  lion, 
because  with  his  two  barrels  he  slightly 
wounded  it  at  a  distance,  and  was  seized 
before  he  could  reload;  whereas  if  he  had 
been  using  a  magazine  rifle  he  would  prob- 
ably have  stopped  his  assailant. 

The  experiences  of  the  two  cowboys. 
Loveless  and  Means,  who  with  Buffalo 
Jones  roped  the  lioness,  south  of  Kijabe, 
a  few  months  after  I  was  there,  shows  that 
a  lion  can  not  catch  a  really  good  horse, 
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already  at  full  speed,  even  if  it  has  only  a 
few  yards'  start.  Doubtless  a  lion  can 
catch  an  ordinarj^  African  hunting  pony 
which  is  standing  or  has  to  wheel  when  the 
lion  starts,  if  it  is  under  a  hundred  yards 
off.  But  the  cow-punchers  with  Jones 
were  riding  big  American  cow  horses  of 
the  best  type,  fast,  agile,  and  thoroughly 
trained.  The  lioness  was  at  bay  under  a 
bush,  and  the  punchers  kept  riding  by  her 
at  a  run,  throwing  the  rope;  the  bush 
always  prevented  the  noose  going  over  the 
lioness,  and  she  would  charge  at  full  speed 
(as  the  photos  show) ;  she  was  only  the 
length  of  the  rope  behind  when  she  started, 
and  gained  for  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards,  but  never  quite  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing the  horse.  Only  the  best  and  coolest 
riders,  on  the  best  horses,  could  have  per- 
formed the  feat,  however.  The  lioness 
finally  became  cowed,  crouched  in  a  donga, 
and  was  roped,  thanks  to  the  nerve  of 
Jones  and  the  extreme  skill  of  the  cow- 
puncher  who  did  the  actual  roping. 

Light,  agile  men,  who  keep  some  dis- 
tance from  the  lion  when  he  is  at  bay,  can 
leap  on  their  horses  and  ride  off  after 
shooting,  if  the  lion  charges.  Personally, 
I  was  too  old  and  stiff  to  try  this,  and  on 
the  occasions  when  I  was  riding  and  dis- 
mounted to  shoot  at  the  lion,  I  left  the 
horse,  advanced  as  close  as  I  thought  the 
lion  would  stand  without  charging,  and 
then  trusted  to  straight  powder  and  my 
repeating  rifle.  I  stopped  one  lion  while 
in  full  charge,  another  as  it  began  its 
charge  but  while  it  was  only  trotting,  and 
another  just  as,  I  believe,  it  was  about  to 
charge;  and  I  killed  a  wounded  lioness  in 
tallish  grass,  which  ought  to  have  charged 
but  did  not,  and  at  eight  yards  merely 
wounded  a  lioness,  which  I  ought  to  have 
killed  outright,  but  which  galloped  away 
instead  of  charging,  so  that  a  minute  or 
two  later  I  got  an  even  closer  shot  and 
bagged  her.  Thus  I  personally  met  with 
no  adventures  and  neither  did  Kermit, 
although  when  in  company  with  Leslie 
Tarlton  he  one  afternoon  galloped  a  party 
of  eleven  lions  and  killed  five;  one  of  them, 
a  lioness,  charged  with  fierce  determina- 
tion. 

I  do  not  regard  marksmanship  as  the 
most  important  quality  in  the  chase  of 
dangerous  game;  but  it  is  very  important, 
and  of  course  no  man  has  a  right  to  follow 


dangerous  game  at  all  unless  he  is  a  good 
shot,  while  if  he  is  a  really  first-class  game- 
shot  his  task  is  ver>^  much  simplified. 
Pease,  Delamere,  Tarlton  are  all  of  them 
excellent  shots.  Stewart  Edward  White 
in  his  trip  to  East  Africa  in  191 1,  during 
the  course  of  which  he  killed  a  dozen  lions 
with  his  little  Springfield  rifle,  was  with 
my  old  friend  and  hunting  companion 
Cuninghame;  and  Cuninghame  wrote  me 
that  of  all  the  hunters,  of  every  descrip- 
tion, whom  he  had  ever  seen  in  Africa 
White  was  the  best  shot.  Among  other 
noted  lion-hunters,  Selous,  Akeley,  Sti- 
gand,  Rainey  are  all  good  shots.  Of  the 
above,  Delamere  and  Stigand  have  been 
mauled  by  lions;  Akeley  was  mauled  by  a 
leopard  and  nearly  killed  by  an  elephant. 
Mrs.  Akeley  and  Mrs.  McMillan — whose 
husband  is  among  the  successful  lion- 
hunters — have  both  of  them  killed  lions  to 
their  own  rifles. 

Occasionally  lions  are  killed  with  the 
rifle,  where  the  conditions  are  such  as  to 
imply  high  prowess  on  the  part  of  the 
hunter,  and  the  running  of  grave  danger. 
Normally,  however,  of  course,  lion-hunting 
with  a  modern  rifle  does  not  mean  danger 
of  the  kind  incurred  by  coming  to  close 
quarters.  Such  a  feat  as  that  of  Jones, 
Means,  and  Loveless  in  roping  the  lioness 
implies  much  greater  daring,  skill,  and 
risk  than  is  normally  attendant  upon 
shooting  a  lion.  The  same  is  true  of  kill- 
ing a  lion  with  spears,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Masai  and  Nandi.  In  this  kind  of 
hunting,  however,  much  depends  on  the 
type  of  spear.  It  happens  that  the  long, 
very  heaxy,  narrow  spear-heads  of  the 
East  African  cattle-owning  foot-nomads 
are  much  better  suited  for  this  particular 
sport  than  the  light  spears  of  the  equally 
fearless  and  gallant  Zulus  to  the  south  of 
them  and  Somalis  to  the  north  of  them. 
In  Somaliland  the  lions  subsist  largely, 
and  often  mainly,  on  the  flocks  and  herds 
of  the  Somalis,  and  frequently  become 
man-eaters;  but  the  Somalis  only  attack 
them  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
for  their  spears,  formidable  enough  against 
men,  are  too  light  for  lions  and  the  danger 
to  the  lives  of  the  hunters  in  the  contest 
is  very  great.  The  Zulus  also  ring  and 
kill  lions  with  their  spears,  in  the  Nandi 
and  Masai  fashion,  but  their  spears  are 
for  this  purpose  much  inferior,  and  in  the 
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fight  men  are  far  more  often  killed  and 
mauled  than  is  the  case  in  middle  East 
Africa.  I  saw  the  Nandi  spearmen  kill 
a  big-maned  lion;  he  mauled  two  of  their 
number;  but  a  couple  of  days  previously 
they  had  killed  two  lions  without  getting 
a  scratch.  Akeley  saw  ten  lions  thus 
killed  and  only  one  man  was  hurt.  Men 
are  rarely  killed  in  these  contests.  This  is 
because  the  Nandi  and  Masai  spears  are 
so  heavy  that  they  drive  right  through 
the  lion,  and  into  his  life,  from  any  angle; 
the  first  spear  I  saw  driven  into  the  big- 
maned  lion  above  mentioned  entered  at 
his  left  shoulder  and  came  out  through  his 
right  flank  near  the  hip.  In  consequence, 
a  single  spear  will  not  infrequently  kill  a 
lion.  For  lighter  and  more  agile  foes  the 
spear  is  too  heavy  and  slow,  and  for  this 


reason  the  Nandi  and  Masai  find  the  leof>- 
ard  more  formidable  than  the  lion  in  this 
kind  of  hunting.  The  Masai  or  Nandi 
spear  is  made  of  soft  iron  and  is  gi\en  a 
fine  saw  edge  by  whetting  on  a  stone. 
This  is  a  most  effective  cutting  edge,  being 
so  sharp  that  it  cuts  its  way  through  the 
toughest  hide. 

Among  the  horse-owning  tribes  of 
northern  Africa  there  are  a  few  in  which 
it  is  customary  to  kill  not  only  the  lion 
but  the  elejihant,  rhinoceros,  and  buffalo 
from  horseback  with  the  spear  or  sword; 
some  using  one  weapon,  some  the  other. 
Of  course  the  spears  and  swords  used  in 
such  hunts  are  not  dull  and  blunt  like  or- 
dinary cavalry  sabres  kept  in  metal  scab- 
bards; they  have  fine,  carefully  guarded 
points  and  razor  edges. 


A    THRENODY 


IN  MEMORY  OF   THE   EARTHQUAKE   THAT   DESTROYED    MESSINA 

By  Louis  V.  Ledou.\ 

Wail  thou,  great  Muse,  the  dear  Sicilian  land! 
Now  greater  grief  is  thine  than  when  of  old 
Young  Adon  in  the  Cyprian's  arms  lay  cold, 
And  Daphnis'  years  were  told. 
Take  thou  the  lyre  from  Time's  enfeebled  hand; 
Hushed  is  the  music  of  Empedocles, 
Of  splendid  Pindar,  pure  Simonides, 
Bion  and  Moschus  and  Theocritus, 
And  those  who  unto  us 
Nameless,  yet  live  as  human  memories. 
Hushed  is  the  last  of  all  that  laurelled  band, 
Hushed,  or  on  Charon's  strand 
Urging  in  vain  petition  dolorous. 
To  pass  where  Pan,  his  boyish  pipings  done, 
Stands  wistful,  while  the  nymphs,  by  fear  made  bold, 
Cling  with  their  long  hthe  arms  about  his  knees. 
Wail  thou,  great  Muse!  or  loose  from  Acheron 
Some  worthy  bearer  of  the  singing  bough 
Whose  madness  whirls  me  now 
On  melting  wings  too  near  the  southern  sun. 

Yet  why  for  aught  on  earth  should  grief  be  loud, 
Since  all  that  is,  is  born  to  pass  away? 
Hero  and  maiden  to  the  urn  are  vowed, 
And  beauty  saves  not  when  the  debt  falls  due; 
Apollo  with  the  darker  gods  has  died, 
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And  Gaea  at  the  last  shall  be  as  they. 

0  Helen  of  the  soul!  O  golden  isle! 

By  beauty  doomed,  by  beauty  sanctified, 
Thou  too  canst  not  al)ide, 
But  like  all  else  shalt  last  a  little  while — 
A  little  longer  than  the  falling  spray — 
Then  pass  as  planet  dust  or  gaseous  cloud, 
To  build  new  cosmos,  gnawed  by  new  decay. 

Earth's  senseless  atoms  ever  clasp  and  whirl, 
Unclasp  again  to  form  in  mazes  new; 
And  ever  on  the  white  cliff  stands  some  girl 
With  dead  eyes  gazing  on  the  sailless  blue. 
Earth's  roses  die,  but  still  the  rose  lives  on. 
The  song  survives  the  swift  Leucadian  leap; — 
A  dream  of  immortality  is  ours. 
Where  golden  Daphnis  in  the  morning  shone. 
Fresh  sprung  from  Helicon, 
New  shepherds  singing  lead  their  careless  sheep 
Above  the  graves  of  Athens,  Carthage,  Rome, 
Vandals  and  Saracens,  and  Northern  Powers 
That  filled  their  destined  hours, 
And  fed  in  turn  the  rich  Sicilian  loam, 
Building,  like  coral  insects  from  the  deep, 
Enchanted  islands  that  till  earth  is  gone, 
Swept  back  to  chaos  in  the  atom  swirl, 
Shall  be  the  seeker's  light,  the  spirit's  home. 

Though  Etna  crumble  and  the  dark  seas  rise 
Sowing  the  uplands  with  their  sterile  brine. 
Still  shall  the  soul  descry  with  wistful  eyes 
Sicilian  headlands  bright  with  flower  and  fruit; 
Still  shall  she  hear,  though  all  earth's  lips  be  mute, 
Sicilian  music  in  the  morning  skies. 
Yea,  deep  within  the  heart  of  man  it  lies, 
This  visioned  island  bright  with  old  romance, 
A  race  inheritance 

Of  rest  and  joy  and  faith  in  things  divine. 
That  shall  endure  awhile  through  change  and  chance, 
And  have  the  meaning  of  a  childhood  shrine. 
Remembered  when  the  faith  of  childhood  dies. 

Now  fails  the  song,  and  down  the  lonely  ways 
The  last  low  echoes  die  upon  the  breeze. 

1  lay  my  lyre  upon  the  moveless  knees 
Of  her  who  by  the  hollow  roadway  stays. 
In  anguish  waiting  for  her  children  slain 
That  shall  not  come  again 

With  springtime,  leading  the  new  lambs  to  graze. 

They  come  no  more;  but  while  o'er  hill  and  plain 

The  twilight  darkens,  and  the  evening  rose 

Aloft  on  Etna  glows. 

Silent  she  sits  amid  the  sodden  leas, 

With  eyes  that  level  on  the  ocean  haze 

Their  unobserving  stare,  as  seaward  gaze 

The  eyes  of  stolid  caryatides. 


A     GALLIC     VICTORY 

[1871] 

By  Maarten  Maartens 

Illustrations   by   Andre   Castaigne 


T  was  in  the  days  of  the 
f^reat  war,  now  half-forgot- 
ten. No,  not  forgotten. 
Unknown  to  the  young: 
nearer  than  yesternight  to 
the  old. 

I  am  of  the  old.  I  remember  the  war 
as  the  fiercest  fever  of  my  youth.  We 
were  neutral,  squeezed  between  the  two 
contending  parties.  My  foreign  cousins 
fought  on  both  sides. 

One  of  these,  a  few  months  afterward, 
related  the  following  episode.  He  was 
bronzed:  he  was  scarred:  he  was  glorious! 
I  sat  at  his  feet.  I  wonder,  can  I  still 
catch,  in  this  revival,  some  reminiscence 
of  the  thrill  in  his  voice,  of  the  flash  in 
his  eye? 

The  thing  happened  when  the  acknowl- 
edged fighting  was  o\er.  There  was  peace. 
If  the  stupid  vanquished  had  only  ac- 
cepted it.  The  treaty  of  Frankfort  had 
been  signed.  The  ceded  provinces  were  an- 
nexed. The  army  of  occupation  gathered 
toward  the  new  eastern  frontier,  waiting 
for  the  war-indemnity  to  be  paid.  There 
should,  perhaps,  have  been  silence,  the 
silence  of  resignation  or,  at  worst,  of  de- 
spair. But  there  was  not.  All  through 
the  yet  occupied  zone  about  the  lost 
provinces  was  a  murmur  of  murderous 
hate. 

And  a  tumult  of  scarce  subsiding  strife. 
As  the  waves  eddy  wearily  and  angrily 
down,  under  foam  and  wreckage,  when 
the  storm  is  spent.  The  clouds,  exhausted, 
drooping,  with  no  more  strength  to  beat 
the  breakers,  disentangle  their  gloom 
round  a  chilly  returning  sun. 

The  smitten  and  bedraggled  of  the  tem- 
pest, sullenly  staggering  to  their  feet, 
turned  their  backs  on  the  watery  rays. 
Hid  their  faces  for  shame,  from  the  East, 
where  the  orb  of  peace  rose  over  the  glit- 
ter of  Prussian  helmets  in  the  French 
towns  with  the  new  German  flags, 
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"Not  peace,"  they  whispered.  "War 
to  the  end.     The  sun  is  blood-red." 

They  were  powerless,  these  down-trod- 
den of  the  invasion.  They  whispered. 
Over  yonder,  at  Tours,  at  Bordeaux,  their 
unshackled  brethren  might  yell. 

It  was  at  Fery-le-Coultinois,  in  the  very 
thick  of  concentrating  repression.  The 
victorious  armies,  rolling  back  from  the 
humiliated  capital,  heaped  themselves  up 
between  Paris  and  Metz,  daily  expecting 
the  payment  of  the  first  two  milliards,  as 
agreed.  Fery-le-Coultinois  lies  in  Seine- 
et-Marne,  thirteen  miles  from  Provins,  the 
home  of  "Provence"  roses.  The  hamlet, 
embowered  in  vineyards  and  gardens,  de- 
pends largely,  as  does  the  townlet,  on  the 
culture  of  blooms  for  the  famous  shaving- 
soap.  Like  most  of  these  localities  within 
hail  of  the  metropolis,  it  is,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  almost  unpleasingly  pros- 
perous, living  in  animal  comfort,  by  bread, 
— and  such  good  bread,  too! — alone. 

The  "bread  alone"  includes  fragrant 
sausages,  creamy  omelets,  sparkling  wines, 
as  the  German  soldiers  discovered.  And 
in  the  hour  of  their  coming  there  was 
every  emotion  to  be  had  for  the  taking 
which  can  stir  the  spiritual  life  of  man. 
Hate,  heroism,  love,  hope,  fear — prayer, 
hourly,  to  gods  and  devils,  to  help  man  in 
whatever  he  was  combining,  red-hot, 
right  or  wTong. 

There  w-ere  thousands  of  them  every- 
where, the  "square-heads,"  the  "6J- 
globes"  (Pickelhauben),  the  barbarians! 
They  spoke  loud:  they  drank  deep:  they 
did  little  harm.  Beyond  ruining  the  coun- 
try and  destroying  its  inhabitants,  inter- 
nationally, they  did  little  private  harm. 
How  could  they?  Was  there  not  peace? 
Somebody  had  signed  something  last  month 
at  Frankfort,  permitting  the  Ogre  Bis- 
marck to  swallow  many  hundred  thousand 
French  men,  women,  and  little  children. 
He  must  digest  them.    And  we  must  pay 
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five  milliards.  Two,  at  once;  then  the 
robbers  will  leave  Seine-et-Marne.  Nous 
sommes  trahis. 

Meanwhile — feel  it  or  not — the  sun  of 
peace  shines.  It  is  June,  the  month  of 
roses.  June,  187 1,  summer  after  the  fear- 
ful ice-bound  winter  of  the  siege.  A  sum- 
mer of  renewed  rose-gathering  for  the 
shaving-soap,  of  threats,  and  joerhaps  even 
a  little  laughter,  as  the  '  bi-globes''  sit 
burnishing  their  arms. 

Fery-le-Coultinois  is  a  tiny  place,  hard- 
ly hurtable  by  the  clamor  and  clang  of  in- 
vasion. Accident  brought  it  into  promi- 
nence. A  general,  who  ought  perhaps 
to  have  established  himself  at  Rheims  or 
Troyes,  was  attracted,  in  passing,  to  its 
beautiful  little  chateau,  and  chose  to  re- 
main there.  Not,  of  course,  the  command- 
er-in-chief, the  great  Manteuflfel,  some 
lesser  Teufel.  A  "bon  diable,"  on  the 
whole,  as  the  orderly  inhabitants  found, 
to  their  rather  ungraceful  surprise. 

Till  the  business  began  of  the  "franc- 
tireurs."  Of  course,  we  all  admit  now,  in 
placid  dissertations,  that  that  never  should 
have  been.  It  was  bad  enough  in  the  tus- 
sle of  defeat:  in  the  choke  of  the  conquer- 
or's grip  at  your  throat — but  now  that 
the  fight  was  over,  now  that  the  assailant 
lay  prone  and  had  received  quarter,  now 
there  could  be  no  excuse  for  a  blow  in  the 
dark. 

Explain  that,  if  you  can,  to  the  bruised 
man  on  his  back.  Get  him  to  understand 
that  a  shot  fired  in  a  blue  coat  is  heroism 
and  a  shot  fired  in  a  blue  blouse  homicide. 
All  the  diflference  between  the  gallows  and 
the  cross.  He  remembers  only  that  his 
brother  is  slaughtered  and  his  father's 
farm-house  burnt.  Tell  him  that  these 
two  events  were  diplomatically  legalized 
by  gentlemen  who  get  photographed  in 
big  leather  chairs. 

Before  the  peace  there  had  been  no 
cases  of  "guerilla"  shooting  near  Fery. 
Now,  suddenly,  a  couple  of  German  sol- 
diers came  back  from  an  evening  walk 
and  complained  that  they  had  been  fired 
at  behind  a  wall.  General  von  Krell,  at 
the  chateau,  frowned.  They  had  not  at- 
tempted to  steal  poultry?  Not  played  the 
human  fox  amongst  half-unwilling  human 
geese? 

Perhaps  it  was  the  return  of  summer 
heat,  perhaps  the  certainty  of  humilia- 


tion and  despoilment.  The  tired  victors, 
delayed  on  foreign  soil,  felt  the  hate  of 
the  peasantry  smouldering,  like  sulphur 
sjirings,  about  their  feet.  It  flashed  out, 
here  and  there. 

A  young  oflScer  was  found  dead  in  a 
coppice,  shot  through  the  back. 

A  placard  was  posted  up  at  the  mairie 
stating  plainly  that  any  Frenchman  found 
anywhere  at  any  time  with  any  weapon 
upon  him  would  be  hanged.  Signed  Von 
Krell.  It  was  quite  clear.  Every  villager 
could  read,  and  none  misunderstand,  it. 
All  endeavor  to  discover  the  murderer  of 
the  German  proved  fruitless.  Workmen 
passing  near  had  not  even  heard  the  shot! 

"Which  is  impossible,"  said  the  general 
to  the  gardener  at  the  chateau.  The 
swarthy  Frenchman  made  no  reply.  The 
general  turned  on  his  heel.  "  You  may  tell 
every  one  so,"  he  added  abruptly.  "And 
that  I  shall  certainly  carry  out  my  threat." 

Said  the  gardener  in  his  own  pleasant 
home,  all  scented  with  its  trellis  of  rose, 
and  freshness  oifritures:  "I  shall  certainly 
keep  my  tongue  tranquil.  What  think 
you?" 

"Let  there  be  doing,  not  talking,"  said 
his  dark  wife.  Yet  none  had  talked  more 
than  she:  since  July  she  had  only  paused 
to  sleep.  Had  they  left  her  to  arrange 
matters,  there  would  have  been  no  war: 
the  Germans  would  have  been  conquered 
without  one.  And  now,  since  the  loved 
provinces  were  lost,  her  talk  had  almost 
become  a  scream.  She  was  the  most  patri- 
otic of  Frenchwomen,  the  worst  bereaved, 
herself  an  Alsatian,  named  Schimmer  (pro- 
nounced She-mare),  from  Roeschling. 

For  ten  years  she  had  been  married  to 
Armand  Gadraux,  the  clever  gardener  at 
the  chateau.  They  had  no  children.  His 
brother  Jules  lived  with  them. 

Poor  Jules.  He  was  a  fool.  At  least  so 
his  sister-in-law  frequently  told  every  one, 
including  himself.  Most  people  were  far 
slower  to  believe  her  than  he. 

The  husband  was  a  strong,  lean,  sinewy 
creature,  rather  quarrelsome,  rather  boast- 
ful, well  worth  his  wage.  The  brother 
was  delicate,  without  being  sickly — small- 
featured,  thoughtful-eyed,  tired.  Neither 
of  the  men  talked  much — they  had  little 
opportunity — but  Jules  would  sit  reading 
in  silence  for  hours. 

"  Wasting  his  time,  for  he  has  read  them 
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before,"  said  Marguerite.  "He  knows  that 
she  gets  him,  or  not — then  why  read  again? ' ' 

"  Let  him  do  as  he  likes:  does  he  not  pay 
his  'pension'?"  replied  Armand. 

"  He  pays — true.  But  it  saddens  me  to 
see  any  one  act  unwisely."  Whereby  she 
meant :  act  otherwise  than  she  would.  She 
must  often  have  been — pleasantly — sad. 

Jules  paid.  He  earned  a  sufficient  live- 
lihood by  working  for  provincial  jewellers. 
He  was  a  good  enameller.  And,  especial- 
ly, he  had  great  taste  in  the  designing  of 
small  trinkets.  In  his  free  hours  he  did 
work  of  his  own  that  way.  The  good 
wives,  the  shy  sweethearts  of  the  country- 
side brought  him  old  bits  of  silver — a 
broken  spoon,  a  battered  jug — odd  stones 
or  colored  beads:  these  he  fashioned  into 
new-fangled  ornaments,  imitations — often 
wonderfully  beautiful — of  flowers.  He  was 
a  genius,  in  his  own  little  way.  For  the 
ladies  of  the  chateau,  now  safely  housed 
in  Brussels,  he  had  once  shaped  a  spray 
of  hawthorn  which  the  great  Dalize  had 
admired. 

Armand,  the  gardener,  had  been  away, 
to  the  war,  in  active  service.  He  had  not 
seen  much  fighting,  by  the  Loire,  but  a 
cooking-pot  had  fallen  on  his  foot  and  dis- 
abled him.  He  came  back,  to  boast  widely 
of  this  Prussian  bullet,  showing  the  clean 
hole  through  the  boot. 

Jules  had,  of  course,  not  been  called  on 
to  serve.  "So  he  stayed  at  home  and 
idled,  like  a  girl,"  said  his  sister-in-law, 
unaware  of  his  fruitless  excursion  to  Prov- 
ins  to  volunteer,  and  unappreciative  of  his 
increased  activity  in  his  little  workshop, 
half  the  night. 

"Thou? — what  dost  thou  for  thy  coun- 
try? "  cried  Marguerite.  "Thou dost  noth- 
ing. See  Armand:  he  limps!  He  should 
have  had  the  cross  of  honor!  Was  it  not 
in  assisting  a  great,  fat  officer?  Had  thy 
burden  been  less  heavy,  thou  hadst  not 
been  wounded — eh,  Armand?" 

"Assuredly,"  said  Armand,  who  had 
dropped  the  cooking-pot,  and  often  told 
the  story. 

Jules  bent  in  silence  to  his  enamelling. 
He  considered  that  his  brother's  path 
nowadays  was  also  by  no  means  a  path — 
figuratively — of  roses.  The  Teutons  ate 
his  fruit  and  picked  his  flowers.  They 
did  worse  things,  innocently:  for  instance, 
they  flung  the  fruit-stones  among  the  flow- 


er-beds. Armand  had  long  ruled  his  own 
"proprietors"  with  a  rod,  pickled  in  salt. 
He  gazed  in  sneering  silence  after  the  clank- 
ing conquerors,  a  cherry-stone,  extracted 
from  a  rose-bud,  upon  his  open  palm. 

"I,  for  one!"  cried  Marguerite.  "I 
would  prowl  in  the  woods  at  nightfall!  I 
would — what  is  your  word? — pot  them! 
So  would  Armand,  did  he  not  limp!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jules,  at  his  work.  He  knew 
the  little-known  truth  about  his  brother's 
wound,  knew  that  Armand  had  indeed 
"potted"  himself. 

"Ah,  the  dirty  pigs!  Do  we  not  treat 
the  wild  hogs  so?"  screamed  the  wife. 

"Surely.     And  so  the  hogs  treat  us." 

"Thou  carest  not!  It  is  not  thy  coun- 
try they  have  taken ! "  Marguerite  burst 
into  tears.  A  loud  uproar  of  deep-throated 
laughter  came  echoing  from  the  terrace. 
Ha!  ha!  ha! — it  struck  against  the  quiet 
white  and  green  of  the  old  chateau,  crashed 
along  the  tall-roofed  out-houses  and  died 
away  across  the  sunlit  rose-fields  and 
vines. 

"Ah,  the  pigs!  They  laugh,  and  my 
Alsace  weeps."  She  busied  herself,  sob- 
bing, with  her  admirable  cookery,  in  the 
brightly  burnished  kitchen,  all  sweet  per- 
fumes and  savory  smells.  She  bent  out  of 
the  window,  where  Jules  sat  doubled  up 
over  his  paints  and  bits  of  silver  against 
the  trellis:  the  bees  hummed  around  him 
in  sunlight  and  flowers. 

"  What  makest  thou?  "  she  said.  "  Ah, 
the  arms  of  Alsatia!  What,  then,  is  the 
use  of  that?  For  the  square-heads,  per- 
chance?" 

The  pale  man  turned  brown-red  at  last. 
"No,"  he  said.     "No,  by  God!" 

She  was  always  satisfied,  for  the  mo- 
ment, when  she  had  angered  him.  It  was 
a  temptation  to  him:  as  long  as  he  looked 
oftended,  she  left  him  in  peace.  After  the 
noonday  meal  he  forgave  her,  over  his  cof- 
fee: he  told  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
mission, from  Rheims,  for  a  small  design 
of  the  arms  of  the  lost  provinces,  enamelled 
on  silver  shields.  A  souvenir,  studs  or  pins. 
Every  one  spoke  of  the  lost  provinces. 
Already  the  Strassburg  statue  in  Paris  had 
received  its  sad  tribute  of  wreaths. 

"Cest  mon  pays:  I  will  wear  it  ev- 
erywhere, in  buttons,"  said  Marguerite. 
"Thou  must  make  the  buttons  for  noth- 
ing."    She  took  her  shawl  for  her  daily 
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"Thou  carest  not!      It  is  not  /hy  country  they  have  taken!"  —  Page  302. 


quest  of  news  in  the  village.  "  It  will  be 
thy  poor  little  bit  of  patriotism,"  she 
said. 

Jules  worked  on  into  the  warm  fall  of  the 
summer  evening.  It  was  dusk  when  Pierre, 
the  garde-chasse,  sat  down  by  his  side. 

"Well?"  said  Pierre.  "At  thy  trum- 
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pery  work,  Jules?  That  is  pretty!  And  it 
brings  thee  money.     Tant  micux." 

"  It  brings  in  a  little  money,"  said  Jules. 

"  Tant  mieux.  The  Prussians  have  not 
yet  discovered  who  killed  their  lieutenant. 
They  never  will.     Till  they  are  told." 

Jules  was  silent. 
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"What  say  they  here  of  that  deed?"  "But  not  murder,"  said  Jules. 

"My  brother  and  his  wife?     They  say        "Ah,  bah!     Look  at  my  captain.     He 

it  was  well  done."  was  liberated  on  jiarole,  yet  he  went  back 

"They   are   right.     There   have   been  and  fought,  in  Paris.     He  fell  in  a  sortie, 

many  such  in  other  parts.     The  Prussian  He  is  a  martyr  of  Francel" 
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"Hold  here  thy  cigarette,"  he  said;  and  lie  counted  the  bank-notes  on  the  table,  amongst 

his  paints. — Page  306. 


passes  a  peasant  in  a  blouse.  The  peas- 
ant turns.     Pang!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jules.  "  It  is  natural  the  Prus- 
sian should  kill  such  a  peasant,  if  he  can." 

"  Possible.  Thou  art  not  a  good  French- 
man to  say  so  " — the  garde-chasse  flashed 
a  black  look  from  his  black  eyes.  "War 
is  war." 


"I  am  no  judge.  I  understand  noth- 
ing of  what  now  happens.  I  am  a  man  of 
peace,"  said  Jules. 

"Excellent.  Thou  art  but  a  poor  crea- 
ture," replied  the  keeper.  "I,  like  thy 
brother,  I  have  seen  the  war.  And  bet- 
ter than  he — the  Prussian  bullet,  eh?" 
Pierre  slapped  his  neighbor  on  the  knee. 


The  marble  ladies  were  ig[iomiiiiously  dragged  tu  the  other  side,  in  the  shrubbery. — Page  306. 


"Thou  hurtest  me,"  said  Jules. 

"Ha,  coward,  thou  dreadest  pain?" 

"Useless  pain,  yes." 

"  Not  I !  I  will  tell  thee  news.  In  a  few 
days  I  go  to  Paris.  I  am  sorrj'  the  little 
lawyer,  Thiers,  has  made  peace  there.  I 
would  gladly  have  fought  some  more,  on 
the  Federals'  side  or  his!" 

"Hush!"     The  worker  glanced  round. 

"Pooh — art  thou  fearsome!  I  am  not 
afraid,  least  of  all  with  thee.  I  know  thou 
keepest  secrets.  I  will  tell  thee  one,  for 
I  am  bursting  to  tell  it!  If  not  thee,  I 
would  tell  the  Prussians!"  he  whispered. 
"  I  will  tell  thee  why  I  go  to  Paris.  It 
was  I  that  shot  the  square-head;  what 
sayest  thou  now?" 

"I  say,  why?"  answered  Jules. 

"Because  he  came  after  Anastasie.  She 
is  a  woman;  one  never  can  know." 

"I  would  not  say  thou  didst  wrong," 
answered  Jules. 

"  But  I  would  have  done  it  without :  he 
was  a  Prussian!" 

"Be  content  thou  hadst  a  reason.  She 
is  thy  sweetheart,"  reasoned  Jules.    To 


him  a  sweetheart  was  a  sacred  thing:  he 
had  none. 

"I  go,  then,  to  Paris,  till  all  this  is  over. 
The  Prussians  will  not  be  here  long.  As 
soon  as  the  first  payment  is  paid  they 
must  fall  back." 

Jules  laid  down  his  bit  of  silver.  "  Five 
milliards!  It  is  enormous!"  he  said.  "Is 
there  so  much  money  in  the  world?" 

"  Psha !  We  will  raise  fifty  to  fight  them 
afresh." 

"No,  no!  Listen.  Thou  art  going  to 
Paris?  Then  at  last  I  have  found  what  I 
sought." 

The  garde-chasse  lighted  a  cigarette. 

"Thou  wilt  take  money  for  me  to  the 
government.  It  is  simple.  We  must  all 
make  work  of  patriotism,  as  the  news- 
paper says." 

"Tiens,  thou  art  a  brave!  I  too  will 
give  my  twenty  francs." 

"That  is  good.  That  is  much.  Thou 
hast  a  future.  A  home."  Jules  leaned 
back  against  the  trellis,  in  the  mellow 
night.  He  added  slowly:  "I  have  only 
myself."    And  he  extinguished  his  lamp. 
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Slowly  he  loosened  his  vest  and  cotton 
shirt.  He  extracted  a  little  bag,  untying 
the  string.  "Hold  here  thy  cigarette," 
he  said ;  and  he  counted  the  bank-notes  on 
the  table,  amongst  his  paints. 

"Four  thousand!  Thou  art  mad!" 
cried  his  friend. 

"  France  needs  five  milliards,"  said  Jules. 
He  would  say  nothing  more  at  first. 
"Hist!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  hear  the  others. 
Put  away  the  money.  Take  it  to  the 
Government.  To  Monsieur  Thiers.  Say 
it  is  for  France.  From — an  artist.  I  know 
thou  art  honest,  Pierre.  I  would  thou 
hadst  not  killed  the  Prussian!  Perhaps 
he  had  a  sweetheart  at  home." 

"  He  should  not  have  sought  for  one  here 
then ! "  answered  Pierre.  He  slipped  away, 
as  the  gardener  and  Marguerite  came  up. 
Marguerite  was  talking. 

"We  have  news!"  she  cried  to  her  broth- 
er-in-law. "  Great  news.  The  Prussians 
are  going.  The  first  instalment  is  to  be 
paid!" 

"Already?  Is  it  possible?  So  much? 
Ah,  the  brave  people  to  give  it!" 

"It  isn't  given;  it  is  loaned,"  replied 
Marguerite  with  scorn.  "But  thou  dost 
not  understand  such  things.  Yes,  the 
Prussians  are  to  go  in  a  few  days.  To- 
morrow already  a  great  Somebody  passes, 
a  prince.  He  is  to  sleep  at  the  chateau; 
there  is  to  be  a  feast." 

"Perquisitions  have  been  made,"  said 
Armand  darkly,  "for  arms.  Two  men  in 
whose  houses  were  still  guns  have  been 
locked  up." 

"Hear  the  -Germans  shouting!"  said 
Marguerite. 

"They  shout  far  into  the  night,"  said 
Jules.     " They  are  happy.     They  drink." 

"The  red  blood  of  Alsace,"  said  Mar- 
guerite. 

Armand  grinned,  behind  her  back. 
"The  wine  of  the  cellar,"  he  said. 

They  sat  listening  in  silence  to  the 
songs  and  bursts  of  merriment.  The  si- 
lent stars  glittered  above. 

It  was  late  before  the  noise  subsided. 
It  was  early  when  the  bustle  began  again. 

The  garden  was  immediately  invaded. 
Orders  came  which  the  gardener  could  not 
resist.  Greenery  and  floral  decorations 
were  required  in  abundance.  "They  will 
go,  but  they  will  leave  us  a  ruin,"  swore 
Armand. 


Worse  and  worse  as  the  afternoon  wore 
on.  Statues  of  nymphs  stood  here  and 
there  in  the  French  garden.  .Armand  had 
to  look  on  whilst  great  laughing  sons  of 
the  Fatherland  hauled  them  away.  The 
marble  ladies  were  ignominiously  dragged 
to  the  other  side,  in  the  shrubbery,  and 
disappeared  behind  a  hoarding.  "  Ver- 
botenr' 

The  general,  superintending  everything, 
stoj)ped,  as  he  had  sometimes  done  before, 
for  a  moment's  talk  with  the  quietly  work- 
ing Jules. 

"I  am  going  to  leave,"  he  said,  "in  a 
day  or  two.  Now,  bethink  you!  Make 
me  something  pretty,  as  a  memento  of 
Fery." 

Jules  looked  up.  "  I  would  rather  not," 
he  said.     "Please!" 

"  As  a  present  to  my  daughter.  Come, 
they  tell  me  you  make  something  out  of 
nothing!  The  maire  showed  me  a  carved 
cherr}'-stone  in  silver  on  his  chain." 

"I  would  rather  not,"  e.xplained  Jules 
in  much  agitation.  "  I  could  not  think  of 
anything  good.     It  would  not  do." 

"An  artist's  humor?"  said  the  general 
haughtily.  "Very  well,  I  shall  not  ask 
you  again." 

The  gardener  appeared  at  the  window. 
"  Monsieur  le  General,"  he  said  with  angry 
servility.     "The  statues?" 

"Ah,  the  statues?  You  will  see.  A  lit- 
tle suqirise  to-night.  A  glorification  of 
Germany.  In  your  brother's  line.  I  too 
am  an  artist."  The  general  clanked  away. 
"  'S  death,"  said,  this  time,  both  the  broth- 
ers. 

Marguerite  spoiled  it  by  a  long  kyrielle 
of  imprecation,  adjuration,  and  reproach. 
According  to  her,  apparently,  God  could 
easily  have  saved  France  by  ten  men  of 
Fery-le-Coultinois;  only  the  ten  men 
failed  him. 

"One  maid  of  Lorraine  was  enough," 
said  Jules,  half  to  himself.  "But,  of 
course,  she  was  a  maid."  Marguerite  did 
not  listen. 

A  dead  weight  was  on  the  place,  in  spite 
of  all  the  commotion,  in  the  sultry  sum- 
mer heat.  The  prince,  a  serene  highness, 
arrived  with  his  suite  and  more  soldiers. 
Every  barn  for  miles  round  was  packed. 
As  night  fell,  a  glorious  June  night,  myr- 
iads of  lights  awoke  all  over  the  chateau 
and  its  gardens.     Tables  were  set  out 
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under  the  flags  and  illuminations  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  officers.  Everything 
was  recjuisitioned  to  meet  the  inevitable 
demand.  The  house  could  be  put  right 
again,  but  the  gardens  —  flowers,  fruit, 
lawns,  designs — were  a  wreck.  "  It  is  for 
this  thou  didst  sacrifice  thy  foot!"  wept 
Marguerite.  She  turned  madly  on  Jules. 
"Go,  coward,  and  kill  them  I"  she  cried. 

"I  go  to  see  the  illuminations,"  an- 
swered Jules.  "  Come  ye  too."  And  they 
did. 

There  were  banners  and  colored  lamps 
in  abundance  about  the  terrace  where  the 
great  people  sat.  There  was  much  pop- 
ping of  champagne  corks  and,  toward  the 
end,  louder  revelry  than  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. The  servants  of  the  estate  gathered 
by  the  shrubbery.  "The  place  is  ruined: 
let  us  save  what  we  can!"  said  Armand, 
the  head  gardener,  picking  up  a  bit  of 
marble,  the  chipped  nose — an  unfortunate 
mishap! — of  a  nymph. 

A  rocket  rose  into  the  pale  night ;  then  a 
sheaf  of  them — the  fireworks  began.  The 
military  music  broke  into  "Heil  Dir  im 
Siegeskranz!" — the  whole  brilliant  com- 
pany clashed  to  its  feet.  The  tumult  of  its 
triumph  roared  on  high. 

Hoch!  A  fierce  search-light,  a  blazing 
white  bar,  tore  from  the  height  of  the  cha- 
teau straight  down  into  the  black  heart  of 
the  shrubbery  opposite,  piercing  its  lau- 
relled alley  and  calling  forth  into  sudden 
day  its  further  end.  The  hoarding  was 
down;  the  trophy  stood  out. 

On  a  pedestal  of  rock  rose  a  female  fig- 
ure— a  statue — with  two  smaller  at  her 
feet.  These  two  smaller  wore  the  head- 
dress, universally  recognizable,  of  Alsace, 
the  wide  bow,  and  Lorraine,  the  full  cap. 
From  the  shoulders  of  the  central  god- 
dess a  protecting  mantle  swept  broadly 
round  the  lesser  nymphs  at  her  base.  But 
the  mantle  which  half  an  hour  ago  had 
been  the  banner  of  the  brand-new  empire 
had  somehow  changed  into  the  tricolor, 
and  the  helmet  of  Germania  had  given 
way  to  the  cap  of  the  no  less  brand-new 
republic.  Also, — most  noticeable! — the 
date  which  glittered  huge  in  gilt  letters  at 
the  foot  had  become  prophetic,  1881. 

In  the  horrid  lull,  after  the  fanfares  and 
the  hurrahs,  his  Serene  Highness  said  very 
loud:  "How  now?"  "£i,  was?"  is  what 
his  Serene  Highness  said  in  his  own  tongue. 


"Yes,  the  thing  has  gone  wTong,"  re- 
plied the  general  quietly — a  gentleman, 
Baron  von  Krell.  He  called  an  orderly, 
bade  them  turn  off  the  light,  strike  up 
music,  and  bring  the  brothers  Gadraux. 
"These  men  must  be  punished,"  he  said, 
hoarse  with  vexation.  "The  thing  is  too 
public.     We  can  not  let  it  pass." 

His  Serene  Highness,  a  connection  and 
friend  of  the  Emperor,  bit  his  lip  under 
his  big  mustache. 

"Which  of  you  has  done  this?"  de- 
manded the  general.  Two  soldiers  had 
thrust  forward  .\rmand. 

"I!"  said  the  gardener.  He  had  drunk; 
he  was  in  his  most  quarrelsome  and  boast- 
ful mood.  His  fist  closed  over  the  chipped 
nose  in  his  pocket. 

"You?  Where  is  your  brother?"  con- 
tinued the  general ,  sceptically.  "  I  doubt 
your  wit  and  your  courage,"  he  added, 
with  a  sneer. 

"I!"  answered  the  new  hero,  tapping 
his  breast. 

"  Really?  Perhaps  it  was  also  you  who 
murdered  the  lieutenant?" 

"It  was  I!  I  am  proud  of  it!"  cried 
Armand. 

The  wife  pressed  forward.  "Excellen- 
cy, it  is  a  lie!     I  can  prove  it!" 

"The  man  is  drunk,"  said  the  prince. 

The  general  lost  his  temper.  "That  is 
a  pity.  We  shall  have  to  wait  till  to- 
morrow to  hang  him." 

The  general's  secretary  leaned  forward. 

"We  are  leaving  in  a  day  or  two.  As 
he  has  confessed — even  if  he  didn't  fire  the 
shot — it  would  be  just  as  well  to  hang 
somebody." 

"Humph!"  said  the  general.  At  that 
moment  two  more  soldiers  brought  Jules. 
The  general  seized  gladly  at  a  diversion. 

"Ha,  this  is  the  man  I  was  telling  your 
highness  of.  You  saw  the  mayor's  bre- 
loque,  the  carved  cherry-stone,  and  the 
inkstand,  the  speckled  duck's  egg,  in  your 
bedroom.  He  is  an  artist — he  makes 
something  out  of  nothing." 

'  *  A  republic  of  an  empire, ' '  said  theprince. 

"  No,  that,  as  we  heard,  was  his  brother. 
Here,  you,  what's  your  name,  your  broth- 
er has  confessed  to  various  crimes.  To- 
morrow morning  he  will  be  hanged." 

"Excellency!"  shrieked  the  man's  wife. 

"Excellency,  you  will  wait!  To-mor- 
row he  will  be  different,"  implored  Jules. 
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He  looked  round  at  all  the  faces  flushed 
with  wine. 

"I  will  give  you  a  faint  chance  of  sa- 
ving him.  Mind,  I  know  what  I  say.  You 
would  not  make  anything  for  me:  I  said 
I  should  not  ask  you  again;  but  you  must 
fashion  something  beautiful — quite  beau- 
tiful— for  his  highness  here.  The  most 
beautiful  thing  you  ever  made,  or  your 
brother  diesi" 

"We  know-  you  are  inventive,"  said  his 
highness  slowly. 

The  general  pushed  across  a  silver  spoon 
from  his  plate.  "You  can  have  that  to 
make  it  out  of." 

"And  that,"  said  the  prince,  drawing  a 
long  white  hair  from  his  mustache. 

"Take  him  away.  The  prince  leaves 
to-morrow  at  ten." 

It  was  near  midnight.  The  three  were 
locked  into  their  cottage,  the  woman  loud- 
ly lamenting.  Jules  sat  in  his  little  work- 
shop, a  German  soldier  at  his  door. 

Jules  Gadraux  strove  to  realize  his  situ- 
ation. He  did  not  find  the  task  easy.  In 
a  foreign  invasion  native  life  has  a  greatly 
lessened  value:  a  citizen  lies  dead  before 
he  dreamed  it,  just  because  he  got  in  a 
conqueror's  way.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  now  that  the  thing  wasn't  so  serious; 
it  might  be  very  serious  indeed.  There 
could  be  no  use  in  confessing  to  the  inso- 
lent change  of  the  group  which,  of  course, 
was  entirely  his  idea;  Armand's  excul- 
pation required  the  betrayal  of  Pierre. 
Nothing  seemed  left  but  to  wait  and  work. 
All  night  he  toyed  with  his  tools.  In  vain. 
He  could  think  of  nothing.  Nothing  good 
enough.  Once  or  twice  he  started  an  idea 
and  abandoned  it,  his  hands  hopeless  in  his 
lap.  The  woman's  occasional  sobbing  dis- 
turbed him.  And  the  presence  of  the  un- 
willing sentry  before  the  door. 

"They  will  hang  him,"  the  sergeant  had 
declared  in  broken  French.  "As  an  ex- 
ample.    Serve  him^  right." 

"The  scoundrels  I  The  murderers  I  The 
robbers!"  It  was  as  if  his  sister-in-law's 
spirit,  deserting  her,  had  entered  into  Jules. 

" God! — for  an  idea! "  said,  between  his 
teeth,  the  mild-faced  artist.  Suddenly  it 
came  to  him,  the  idea:  the  face  lightened 
in  the  blaze  of  the  sun.  He  kicked  away 
the  silver  spoon  they  had  given  him;  he 
snatched  at  a  trifle  or  two  lying  around 
him.    The    idea    had  come   with  fresh 


sight  of  the  Napoleonic  emblem  he  had 
been  gazing  at,  till  blinded  with  tears  he 
no  longer  beheld  it.  The  dream  of  days 
when  France  was  great  and  victorious. 
He  had  dashed  away  the  tears.  He  held 
the  little  silver  eagle  in  his  hand. 

"Ready?"  He  looked  up  from  his 
feverish  exertion:  the  sweat  stood  out  on 
his  brow.  "In  a  moment!  One  moment!" 
he  said.  They  hurried  him.  ''  The  prince 
was  breakfasting  on  the  terrace.  The 
prince  was  leaving  at  ten!"  "One  mo- 
ment!" he  pleaded.  "Ready!"  He  stood 
before  the  uniformed  Prussians— his  high- 
ness, the  general — by  the  coffee-table, 
white  and  silver,  on  the  shining  terrace,  in 
the  brilliant  morn. 

He  looked  round  in  vain  for  his  brother. 
The  guard  fell  back.     He  stood  alone. 

"We  know  who  shot  the  lieutenant," 
said  the  general.  "  He  has  written.  He 
has  escaped." 

Jules  made  no  reply. 

"Are  you  glad — say?" 

"It  was  not  right  to  shoot,  but  he  had 
his  reasons,"  said  Jules,  red. 

"And  we  know  who  insulted  us  last 
night." 

"If  you  know,  you  can  punish,"  said 
Jules,  white. 

"I  can  punish,  and  I  can  pardon,"  re- 
plied the  general,  in  the  best  of  spirits,  for 
the  prince  had  brought  him  the  good  ti- 
dings of  his  immediate  recall. 

The  prince  finished  his  coffee. 

"You  can  earn  your  own  pardon,"  said 
the  general.  "  It  is  in  your  hand.  What 
have  you  brought?" 

Jules  laid  the  trinket  on  the  table — on 
the  white  cloth,  under  the  glittering  sky. 

The  little  eagle  wore  the  Germanic  for- 
tress-crown; in  its  beak  it  held  the  white 
hair  of  the  Teuton  mustache;  from  one 
end  of  that  hair  hung  the  small  shield  of 
Alsatia,  from  the  other  end  the  small 
shield  of  Lorraine. 

Jules  Gadraux  stood  very  still.  The 
prince  looked  at  the  general;  the  general 
looked  at  the  prince.  Both  looked  straight 
out  at  Jules  Gadraux.  Then  both  burst 
into  laughter  that  rolled  out  to  the  laugh- 
ing landscape  as  only  honest  laughter  can. 

"  You  are  a  brave  man,"  said  Von  Krell, 
"and  you  are  a  dreamer.  Brave  deeds 
find  their  reward.  And  dreams  seldom 
come  true." 


ANNA    LIPINSKY'S    STAR    FLAG 
By  Barry   Benefield 
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ROM  the  kitchen  behind  the 
tailor-shop  Anna  Lipinsky 
heard,  and  recognized  the 
meaning  of,  the  huge  thick 
buzzing,  as  of  a  milUon  bees, 
out  in  Kishinev's  streets; 
and  then  there  came  to  her  the  sound  of 
battering  on  doors,  of  smashing  windows, 
and  of  screams.  Running  forward  into 
the  shop,  she  saw  her  widowed  son  drag- 
ging Levi  in  from  the  sidewalk.  Picking 
up  the  baby,  she  ran  back  to  the  kitchen 
and  hid  him  in  a  cupboard.  Then  she 
hurried  out  again  to  implore  Isaiah  to  stay 
indoors  and  not  to  fight  the  rioting  Rus- 
sian mob;  the  shop  was  empty. 

The  next  morning  some  neighbors 
brought  in  her  big  son's  body,  the  skull 
gaping  red  beneath  the  black  hair.  Two 
months  later  the  little  old  woman  and 
Levi,  with  many  other  fugitives  from 
Kishinev,  were  in  the  steerage  of  a  trans- 
atlantic liner  bound  for  New  York,  where 
her  nephew  Amos  lived.  With  his  letter 
sending  her  passage  money  he  had  in- 
cluded a  post-card  showing  the  American 
flag,  which  she  was  already  beginning  to 
worship. 

As  the  liner,  one  night,  moved  into  the 
harbor  with  a  slowness  Anna  Lipinsky 
felt  was  designedly  reverential,  a  curtain 
of  fog  lifted  suddenly  from  between  the 
ship  and  her  city  of  asylum — a  god's  gi- 
gantic handful  of  glittering  stars.  She 
suspected  that  this  was  but  the  starred 
corner  of  a  tremendous  flag,  the  rest  of 
which  would  come  clear  with  the  morn- 
ing's light.  In  her  arms  she  raised  Levi 
to  see  it  the  better,  and  when  he  held  out 
his  hands  to  it,  she  turned  him  quickly 
against  her  flat  breast  and  kissed  him. 

"How  is  it,  Mrs.  Lipinsky,"  asked  an- 
other woman  in  Yiddish,  "  that  you  laugh 
with  your  mouth,  and  cry  with  your 
eyes?" 

The  next  morning  she  and  Le\d  were  at 
EUis  Island.    On  buildings,  on  little  boats 
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and  big  ships  in  the  harbor,  she  saw,  with 
glad  confidence,  that  same  flag  of  stars 
and  of  red,  white,  and  l)lue.  Amos  had 
written  of  safety  and  freedom  and  justice 
here;  she  had  faith  that  what  he  had 
promised  was  all  true,  that  somehow  they 
all  came  from  this  ever-present  flag,  that 
nothing  opposed  to  them  could  thrive  un- 
der its  three  colors  of  wrath  and  mercy 
and  hope. 

Amos  was  at  Ellis  Island  to  stand  spon- 
sor for  her  and  Levi,  so  that  presently  they 
were  on  one  of  those  tiny  ferry-boats  that 
transport  so  many  thousands  every  year 
across  to  the  immigrants'  heaven.  But 
Anna  Lipinsky  was  certain  in  her  own 
mind  that  her  passage  through  to  New 
York  had  been  so  smooth  because  she  had 
shown  to  every  official  standing  in  her 
path  the  post-card  of  the  glowing  flag. 

Her  nephew  ha\ang  a  large  family  of  his 
own,  she  and  Levi,  after  a  few  weeks,  were 
set  up  in  an  Orchard  Street  home  of  one 
room  and  a  kitchen.  The  factory  in 
which  Amos  worked  as  a  cutter  of  men's 
garments  gave  her  vests  to  stitch,  a  tall 
pile,  twice  a  week,  which  she  carried  on 
her  back  from  West  Twenty-eighth  Street 
to  be  sewed  at  home  on  a  rented  machine. 
Though  he  was  only  two,  Levi  received  his 
first  lessons  in  pulling  out  basting-threads. 

In  the  neighborhood  all  about  Anna 
Lipinsky  were  people  speaking  her  lan- 
guage, eating  her  own  kind  of  food,  think- 
ing her  own  kind  of  thoughts.  Here  it 
was  safe  to  live,  easy  to  live,  good  to  live, 
and  she  sang  even  louder  than  the  machine 
rattled.  Sticking  out  of  her  one  street 
window,  waving  over  the  multitudes  that 
passed  daily  beneath  it,  was  a  flag  of  stars 
and  stripes,  her  flag  now,  surely  stronger 
than  any  hated  Russian  ikon;  her  flag, 
mystic  emblem  of  marveUous  power  to 
wihich  everything  splendid  here  was  due, 
even  the  goodness  and  prosperity  of  Amos. 

When  Levi  was  five  he  was  stricken  with 
the  measles.   A  doctor  came,  then  a  nurse, 
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both  speaking  her  tongue.  The  case  being 
too  far  advanced  for  removal  to  a  hospital, 
the  Lipinsky  home  was  quarantined.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  warn  the 


grand- 


Though  the  nurse  and  the  doctor,  on 
their  visits,  were  cheerful  as  well  as  tender, 
yet  she  told  herself  that  they  were  really 
as  frightened  as  she;    for  her  sake  they 


In  her  arms  she  raised  Levi  to  see  it  the  better. — Page  310. 


mother  not  to  go  outside;  only  an  over- 
powering force  could  ha\e  dragged  her 
from  Levi's  bedside.  She  recognized  this 
disease.  In  Russia  it  killed  many  chil- 
dren. Levi  was  getting  thin  and  weak, 
his  waxy  white  skin  was  all  spotted  red, 
his  black  eyes  looked  at  her  too  big. 
Amia  Lipinsky  was  filled  mth  dread. 


were  acting.  She  loved  them  for  it,  but 
something  must  be  done  more  than  they 
could  do.  What  that  was  came  suddenly 
to  her  one  midnight;  and  the  nurse  and 
the  doctor,  on  their  next  day's  trip,  found 
l)dng  across  the  sick  boy  the  flag  that  had 
hung  from  the  ^vindow;  nor  would  the 
ferocious  little  woman  suffer  it  to  be  re- 
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moved.  Anna  Lipinsky  was  grateful  to 
them  for  their  kind  intentions,  but  there 
was  no  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  what 
power  she  owed  her  deUverance  from  a 
hideous  terror  when  Le\i  was  well  again. 

Nothing  happened  to  dim  her  faith; 
much  happened  to  verify  it;  nothing  could 
have  increased  it.  That  flag  of  white 
stars — she  liked  most  to  think  of  the 
stars  in  it — could  even  transform  sol- 
diers. She  remembered  the  soldiers  of 
Kishinev. 

She  had,  on  her  arrival,  judged  thepolice 
to  be  a  kind  of  soldiery.  On  her  early 
trips  to  and  from  West  Twenty-eighth 
Street,  with  piles  of  stitched  and  un- 
stitched vests,  she  had  taken  desperate 
pains  to  walk  widely  around  any  police- 
man she  passed,  turning  her  head  away 
from  him,  lest  he  think  her  staring,  and 
be  offended,  and  kick  and  curse  at  her. 
Then  one  shrieking  day  in  January,  as 
she  attempted  a  detour  through  a  crowd 
around  a  trafi[ic  squad  policeman  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  the  wind 
from  around  the  Flatiron  Building  gave 
her  a  twist,  her  feet  slipped  in  the  snowy 
slush,  and  the  little  old  woman  was  down, 
two  lines  of  vehicles  rushing  at  her. 

Afterward  she  never  could  tell  Amos 
and  her  Orchard  Street  neighbors  just 
what  happened,  but  in  a  moment  she  was 
raised  up,  and  saw  that  she  and  the  police- 
man were  alone  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  the  two  lines  of  traffic  stilled  by  his 
uplifted  hand.  He  helped  her  across  to 
the  curb,  gave  her  bundle  into  her  hands, 
the  traffic  roared  on.  And  so  soldiers 
could  be  like  that — if  they  lived  under  the 
flag  of  stars.  Passing  them  henceforth, 
she  ducked  her  head  rapidly  in  their  direc- 
tion, smiling  with  the  most  exquisite  con- 
fident amiability. 

When  Levi  was  seven,  autumn  having 
come  with  its  fervor  of  opening  schools  in 
the  East  Side,  Anna  Lipinsky's  neighbors 
said  to  send  him  out  to  learn.  Following 
the  lead  of  Rachel  Mishkin,  she  started 
for  a  school  three  blocks  away.  There, 
said  Mrs.  Mishkin,  Levi  should  learn  to 
read  and  write,  and  maybe  in  time  he 
should  "  make  it  to  be  "  a  doctor,  idol  of 
the  East  Side,  highest-priced  of  husbands, 
far  ahead  of  rabbis.  Such  things  had  hap- 
pened. For  nothing,  not  a  cent,  rushed 
on  Mrs.  Mishkin,  should  they  teach  Levi 


all  things.  Also  they  should  lend  him  the 
books  to  study  in.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
all  this,  Ijut  Anna  Lipinsky  had  faith  that 
it  was  true. 

They  came  in  sight  of  a  building  that 
Rachel  Mishkin  said  was  the  school. 
Around  it  was  a  great  crowd  of  clamoring 
children  and  many  women,  struggling  to 
get  inside  the  doors.  The  little  grand- 
mother was  overawed  by  the  huge,  splen- 
did building.  Rachel  ^lishkin  must  have 
made  a  mistake.  Somewhere  there  might 
be  a  building  where  they  gave  what  she 
had  told  of,  but  not  here.  Anna  Lipin- 
sky had  picked  up  a  word  that  fitted  this 
house — "swell " ;  much  moneys  must  to  be 
paid  if  you  should  to  get  over  inside  off  of 
it.  She  held  back  on  the  sidewalk  oppo- 
site the  main  entrance,  and  her  friend, 
caught  in  the  crowd,  went  on.  Levi — 
already  as  tall  as  his  grandmother;  he  was 
going  to  be  big  like  his  father — pressed 
her  arm  and  pointed  up.  Anna  Lipinsky, 
dragging  her  student,  hurled  herself  across 
the  street  and  into  the  contest  for  en- 
trance. She  had  no  doubts  now.  Above 
the  building  she  had  seen  her  flag  of  white 
stars. 

In  time  she  and  Levi  found  out  about 
the  parks,  where  in  the  summer  there  was 
free  music,  some  of  which  recalled  Russia 
to  her,  making  her  cry  deliciously,  in  a 
kind  of  reluctant  homesickness.  Amos 
showed  them  two  recreation  piers,  where, 
on  hot  nights  when  there  was  no  stitching 
to  be  done  at  home,  Anna  Lipinsky  sat  on 
a  comfortable  bench,  now  watching  Levi 
playing  riotously  with  other  children,  now 
relaxing  all  her  muscles  and  listening  to 
the  water  lapping  coolly  against  the  bulk- 
heads, or  leisurely  tracing  the  course  of 
the  golden-eyed  boats  sliding  along  and 
across  the  river  with  their  hidden  bells  oc- 
casionally tinkling  softly.  At  a  free  bath- 
house on  the  edge  of  the  river  he  learned 
how  to  swim.  At  a  high,  handsome  build- 
ing, called  a  settlement  house,  he  twisted 
and  sang  and  laughed  on  poles  and  rings 
and  trapeze;  insisting  at  least  once  a  week 
that  his  grandmother  feel  the  lump  at  the 
upper  end  of  his  doubled- up  arm,  that  she 
might  know  with  what  marvellous  rapidity 
his  muscle  was  growing.  She  reported  aft 
increase  at  every  inspection. 

For  all  the  great  joy  that  came  to  Anna 
Lipinsky  she  credited  the  flag  of  white 
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stars  that  flew  everywhere.  She  was  so 
grateful  that  it  often  made  her  cry  to  think 
of  the  debt  she  owed.  It  was  at  first 
heavy  on  lier  heart  tliat  she  saw  no  way  to 
pay;  she  would  not  have  considered  wor- 
shij)  payment  even  if  she  had  known  that 
she  was  worshipjiino;.  But  since  all  things 
seemed  possible  here,  it  might  be  that  some- 
time she  and  Levi  could  pay  their  debt  to 


eluded  among  her  Russian  and  Yiddish 
songs  to  him  this  one: 

"  Pitty  keck,  pitty  keck,  baker  min, 
So  I  will  pit  it  as  fas'  as  I  kin, 
Roll  it  an'  roll  it  an'  mark  it  mit  T, 
An' " 

The  last   words  had  escaped  her  by 
the  time  she  had  reached  home,  and  she 


Something  must  be  done  more  than  they  could  do.     What  that  was  rame  suddenly  to  her  one  midniglit. 

—  Page  311. 


the  white  stars.  Then  her  faith  extended 
so  far  as  that,  and  she  worried  no  more. 
From  the  beginning  she  thought  it  only 
fair  that  she  fit  herself  as  best  she  could 
for  New  York,  which  she  belie^•ed  to  be 
all  of  America.  She  was  glad  that  the  new 
language  was  hard  for  her  to  learn;  learn- 
ing it,  therefore,  she  could  serve  the  flag 
more.  Once,  passing  up  Fourth  Avenue, 
she  had  seen  a  woman  she  was  sure  was  an 
American,  sitting  on  a  basement  step  sing- 
ing to  a  baby.  She  had  waited  nearby  to 
catch  some  of  it;  and  after  that,  so  long 
as  Levi  could,  by  any  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion be  considered  a  baby,  she  had  in- 


never  did  hear  that  dear  lost  line  sung 
again. 

Whene\er  she  could  afford  it  Anna  Li- 
pinsky  bought  a  new  flag.  The  one  hang- 
ing from  the  second-floor  window  had  to 
be  replaced  at  least  once  a  year  at  what- 
e\-er  cost,  though  it  always  hurt  her  to 
throw  away  the  old  one,  no  matter  how 
much  the  wind  and  rain  had  soiled  and 
tattered  it.  After  eight  or  nine  years  the 
walls  of  the  one  li\ing-room  were  covered 
with  flags,  woven  into  patterns  of  squares 
and  circles  and  gorgeous  diamonds.  On 
the  iron  spike  holding  the  thread  on  her 
machine  she  tied  a  tiny  silk  flag,  that  she 
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might  have  her  colors  ever  before  her  as 
she  worked. 

Sometimes,  going  to  and  from  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  she  encountered  one  of 
those  many  j)arades  that  i)ass  annually 
along  Fifth  Avenue,  always  carrj'ing  at  or 
near  the  front  of  it,  whether  as  a  matter  of 
loyalty  or  of  convention,  Anna  Lipinsky's 
flag  of  blessings.  Whenever  that  hap- 
pened, however  hard-i)ressed  she  was  for 
time,  she  got  back  into  the  safety  of  a  door- 
way, set  down  her  bundle,  and  bowing  her 
white-clothed  head,  repeated  the  syna- 
gogue j)rayer  that  sounded  most  reveren- 
tial to  her;  and  then  stood  watching  the 
worshipped  colors  until  her  old  eyes  could 
see  them  no  more. 

When  Levi  was  twenty-one  his  grand- 
mother was,  as  nearly  as  she  could  remem- 
ber, si.xty-five.  Still  she  was  stitching 
garments  in  the  Orchard  Street  room, 
though  for  the  sake  of  variety  she  now 
gave  herself  to  coats  instead  of  vests. 
Partly  through  the  aid  of  Amos,  who  had 
risen  to  be  a  floor  foreman  in  the  garment 
factory,  partly  through  the  aid  of  a  man 
at  the  settlement  house,  and  somewhat 
with  the  help  of  money  he  earned  himself 
in  the  vacation  months,  Levi  had  entered 
and  got  half-way  through  a  medical  school ; 
and  Anna  Lipinsky's  days  at  the  machine 
would  be  over  in  two  more  years,  he  told 
her,  for  then  he  would  be  a  doctor.  There 
would  be  other  changes  for  her,  too,  when 
he  should  finally  be  done  with  school.  Anna 
Lipinsky  loved  him  for  his  threats  of  how  he 
would  tear  her  from  the  machine,  of  how 
he  meant  to  move  to  another  home  of  four 
or  five  rooms,  forgetting  to  take  along  the 
machine,  even  if  she  did  own  it  now;  but 
she  always  shook  her  head,  smiling. 

"Na,  na,  my  king,  I  tell  you  so  sooner 
I  shall  get  a  tire  on,"  she  promised.  "  So 
sooner  I  shall  see  a  little  painfulness  by 
muskles  off  of  legs  an'  arms,  I  stop.  But 
my  meskine  is  old  friends  by  me,  Levi. 
Should  it  be  that  we  leave  behind  old 
friends  so  sooner  we  shall  move  to  swell 
houses?  Also,  she  shall  to  keep  me  com- 
p'ny  the  whiles  you  shall  go  doctorin'  by 
the  far  blocks;  the  whiles,  also,  my  dia- 
mond one,  you  shall  go  lookin'  fer  some 
swithearts.  Na,  na,  Levi,  it  shall  not  be 
that  we  leave  behind  one  old  friends." 

Meanwhile  Anna  Lipinsky  went  on  with 
her  work.     Beneath  the  prescribed  wig  of 


her  religion  her  thin  hair  was  white;  the 
gray  and  brown  coloring  of  her  eyes  was 
running  together;  the  wrinkles  in  her  fore- 
head, yellow  as  leather,  were  deep  and  dis- 
tinct; but  her  gnarled  little  hands  yet 
held  the  cut-out  cloth  and  lining  firm  and 
straight  beneath  the  leaping  needle,  and 
her  feet  could  keep  the  treadle  whirring, 
with  no  single  twinge  of  a  painfulness  by 
"  muskles  off  of  legs."  Still,  on  Saturdays 
and  Wednesdays,  she  trotted  to  Twenty - 
eighth  Street  with  her  pile  of  finished  gar- 
ments, waiting  to  collect  her  pay.  Until 
he  was  sixteen,  and  when  school  did  not 
interfere,  she  had  Levi  to  carry  the  bundles ; 
after  that  she  would  not  suffer  him  to  de- 
mean his  grand  figure  by  carrying  a  pack 
through  the  streets,  if  she  could  help  it. 
Often  she  couldn't. 

On  a  Saturday  in  May,  when  Levi  came 
home  at  noon  to  eat,  she  vowed  that  she 
had  already  taken  her  garments  to  the 
factory  and  made  her  collection,  showing 
him  money  to  prove  her  fib,  lest  he  search 
for  and  find  the  hidden  pack  and  hurry 
off  with  it.  The  afternoon  being  holiday 
for  him,  she  insisted  that  he  go  out  and 
walk  around,  and  get  a  big  appetite  for 
Saturday's  third  meal. 

"It  is — how  you  spick  it,  boy? — 
spring,"  she  said  eagerly.  "  Flowers  come 
by  the  air  now.  Maybe  you  shall  to  find 
some  swithearts  an'  to  go  look  fer  flowers. 
Go." 

Having  cleared  the  way,  Anna  Lipin- 
sky slipped  out  with  her  heavy  burden 
of  thick  coats;  for  the  garment- worker's 
hands  are  in  winter  when  her  body  is  in 
summer.  She  settled  her  weekly  account, 
passed  a  word  with  Amos,  and  started 
back  home.  At  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  Street  she  beamed  upon  and  bowed 
at  the  soldier  of  the  crossing. 

Anna  Lipinsky  hesitated  in  front  of  the 
Flatiron  Building.  There  were  two  clear 
hours  before  her.  Madison  Square  Park, 
across  the  street,  was  in  its  young  clean 
green .  Through  the  trees  she  could  see  the 
fountain  spouting  silver,  banked  around 
with  flowered  rows  of  red  and  white  and 
gold.  There  were  empty  benches,  too; 
and  she  scampered  across  the  street,  al- 
most giggling  at  the  frolic  in  her  old  leg&. 

After  she  had  sat  a  few  moments  look- 
ing around  her  she  saw  why  the  benches 
were  empty.     At  the  other  end  of  the  park 
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there  was  some  kind  of  a  meeting.  There  excitement,  or  to  sit  still  for  the  thrill 
was  a  platform  with  men  and  women  on  it,  of  the  sun  and  flowers.  After  a  while, 
surrounded  by  a  growing  crowd  of  people    through  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees, 
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On  the  iron  spike  .  .  .  she  tied  a  tiny  silk  flag,  that  she  might  have  her  colors  ever  before  her  as  she  worked 
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standing  on  the  ground.     She  judged  that  her  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  flag's  end 

the  meeting  had  not  begun  yet,  for  she  had  hanging  down  from   a  pole  at  one  side 

heard  no  shouting.     She  was  undecided  of   the  platform.     She  hastened  to  the 

whether  to  join  the  crowd  for  the  thrill  of  meeting. 
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There  was  a  close-packed  ring  of  several 
hundred  people  around  tlie  platform,  and 
a  man  had  hej^un  talkinj^  in  a  languaj^e  she 
did  not  understand.  By  standing  back  a 
few  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  audience  she 
could  see  the  speaker,  and  also  her  flag  of 
white  stars,  a  fuie  big  one,  hanging  thereat 
the  side.  She  gathered  from  talk  near  her 
that  this  was  a  strike  meeting  of  some  kind, 
though  she  understood  only  \aguely  what 
strikes  were.  Presently  everybody  was  ap- 
plauding;  she  beat  her  hands  together — 
she  was  enjoying  the  thrill  of  excitement. 

A  girl  with  blazing  eyes  and  an  hysterical 
voice  spoke  in  English,  out  of  which  Anna 
Lipinsky  was  able  to  get  considerable 
meaning.  Then  a  man  poured  out  a  del- 
uge of  delightful  Yiddish.  But  the  old 
woman  was  becoming  more  and  more  puz- 
zled; she  was  having  a  good  time,  while 
almost  everybody  else  was  evidently  get- 
ting angry.  Only  two  or  three  men  in 
blue,  like  her  soldiers  of  the  crossing,  walk- 
ing around  the  crowd,  were  unafifected  one 
way  or  the  other. 

People  near  her  said  that  at  the  end  of 
the  meeting  Manheim  and  Zurov,  the  an- 
archists, would  say  something.  The  talk- 
ers expected  stirring  things  from  them; 
they  hoped  that  the  police  could  not 
understand  their  German  and  Yiddish. 
Anna  Lipinsky  waited  anxiously  to  hear 
the  anarchists.  She  thought  she  was  be- 
ginning to  see  the  meaning  of  the  meeting 
now.  It  had  something  to  do  with  plots 
and  protests  against  the  Czar  and  the  Cos- 
sacks. Her  heart  had  always  been  warm 
toward  the  anarchists:  the  Czar  and  the 
Cossacks  were  against  the  people,  the  an- 
archists were  against  the  Czar  and  the  Cos- 
sacks. But  Manheim  and  Zurov  were  far 
away  from  home.  Then  it  occurred  to  her 
that  they  were  here  to  enlist  the  influence 
of  the  white  stars;  she  had  faith  that  they 
could  reach  across  bigger  seas  than  she 
had  traversed. 

If  the  Czar  and  the  Cossacks  were  ma- 
king everybody  to  get  a  mad  on,  she  would 
to  get  a  mad  on  too.  The  speaking  con- 
tinued, and  she  hissed  and  moaned  and 
stamped  her  feet  with  the  best  of  them. 
No  one  was  more  furious  than  she.  The 
soldiers  of  the  crossing  were  getting  un- 
easy. She  wondered  why;  surely  they 
could  not  be  in  favor  of  the  Czar  and  the 
Cossacks. 


Manheim,  whom  she  had  not  under- 
stood, fmished,  and  the  audience  yelled, 
"Zurov!  Zurovl"  A  swarthy  little  man 
with  huge  black  eyes  set  in  the  extreme 
edges  of  his  face,  lea|)cd  from  a  chair  and 
rushed  forward.  He  seized  the  wabbly 
speaker's  stand  with  both  hands,  as  if  he 
meant  to  wrestle  to  the  death  with  it. 
He  opened  his  mouth,  his  passionate  Yid- 
dish was  music  to  Anna  Lipinsky.  She 
held  her  breath.  His  Yiddish  was  so  beau- 
tiful that  she  listened  most  to  the  flow 
of  his  language,  taking  little  account  of 
the  meaning  of  his  words,  knowing  only 
that  with  his  marvellous  tongue  he  was 
stabbing  "Little  Czars"  — "the  city's 
Cossacks" — "hypocrisy" — "injustice" — 
"slavery." 

He  pointed  at  the  flag  on  the  pole  at  the 
corner  of  the  platform.  Anna  Lipinsky 
strained  her  ears  to  catch  and  translate 
his  utmost  meaning  while  he  praised  that. 

"Hy])ocrisyI"  he  bellowed,  and  the 
crowd  hissed.  "  That  dirty  rag  is  the  em- 
blem of  h)q30crisy,  the  begetter  of  hypoc- 
risy. It  promised  us  freedom  and  justice; 
it  gives  us  injustice  and  slavery.  Its  evil 
influence  seems  to  reach  everybody.  Your 
committee  plan  a  meeting  in  protest  of  the 
laws  and  officers  for  which  it  stands,  and 
yet  your  committee,  to  fool  the  police, 
go  to  great  trouble  to  let  it  wave  over  the 
speeches  denouncing  it.     Bah!" 

Anna  Lipinsky  was  patting  at  her  mouth 
with  her  hand.  She  could  not  take  in  the 
full  meaning  of  all  his  w-ords,  but  they 
were  not  in  praise.  She  could  see  that. 
No,  Zurov,  Gott  blast  him  and  his  chil- 
dren, and  his  children's  children — Zurov 
was  attacking  her  flag.  Now  and  then  she 
reached  out  her  crooked  fingers  at  him  in 
mute  menace.  She  seemed  to  be  smother- 
ing. The  tears  were  blinding  her  eyes. 
She  lifted  her  apron  to  dry  and  clear 
them. 

"Down  wdth  the  thing! "  she  heard  Zu- 
rov shout.  When  she  could  see,  he  had  the 
flag  in  his  hands,  rolling  it  into  a  wad. 
He  threw  it  on  the  floor  and  began  stamp- 
ing on  it. 

The  crowd  was  dead  silent  for  a  second. 
Anna  Lipinsky  screamed  and  threw  her- 
self against  the  outside  edge  of  it.  In  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  hell  had  broken 
loose  all  around  her.  There  were  shrieks 
and  hisses  and  curses  and  applause,  join- 
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She  seemed  to  be  smothering.     The  tears  were  blinding  her  eyes. — Page  316. 
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ing  in  a  hoarse  clamor;  it  was  a  mob,  and 
she  was  in  the  midst  of  it,  fighting  forward. 
The  white  stars  must  be  raised  from  the 
dirt.  Everybody  else  seemed  to  want  to 
push  up  closer  to  the  jjlatform;  the  lines 
ahead  of  her  stretched  tighter. 

Now  and  then  she  stopped  in  sheer  ex- 
haustion. Above  the  hideous  din  she 
could  hear  the  voice  of  Zurov  bellowing. 
Gott !  Shall  no  mans  to  choke  him !  Her 
fingers  closed  around  an  imaginary  throat. 
It  flashed  upon  her  that  there  was  more 
room  between  legs  than  between  bodies, 
so  bending  low  she  went  nuzzling  her 
white-clothed  head  through  the  tangle  of 
moving  legs. 

A  knee  struck  her  temple,  she  straight- 
ened up  to  save  herself  from  the  trampling 
feet.  She  was  dazed,  bruised,  breathless; 
it  seemed  that  she  could  go  no  farther  for- 
ward. She  looked  to  see  if  the  flag  had 
been  lifted.  She  did  not  see  it.  Zurov 
was  still  talking.  She  went  down  and 
scrambled  forward  again. 

The  nearer  she  got  to  the  platform,  the 
harder  it  was  to  move  forward.  There 
was  some  struggle  going  on  up  in  front 
of  her,  which  was  swaying  the  packed  mob 
heavily  on  its  multitude  of  legs.  Sud- 
denly Anna  Lipinsky  felt  herself  dizzy,  she 
was  going  to  fall;  she  caught  hold  of  a 
man's  legs  for  support.  Reaching  down, 
he  seized  her  and  flung  her  back. 

"Damn  you! "  he  howled,  in  the  frantic 
fury  of  panic.  "  What  are  you  up  to,  you 
old  devil?" 

He  had  lifted  her  from  the  earth.  The 
jam  into  which  he  had  hurled  her  was  too 
dense  to  permit  her  feet  to  touch  the 
ground.  Her  arms  were  pinioned  against 
her  sides.  She  floated  helplessly  on  a 
wave  of  the  mob,  her  head  bare  of  cloth 
and  w'ig,  her  white  hair  straggling  over  her 
forehead.  Groaning,  she  struggled  with 
the  final  strength  of  desperation ;  she  could 
not  free  herself.  And  the  flag  was  still 
down.  The  feet  trampling  it  were  on  her 
heart. 

Up  near  the  platform  the  fighting  she 
had  felt  was  going  on  more  fiercely.  From 
her  elevated  position  she  measured  the  ter- 
rible distance  yet  for  her  to  go.  Scream- 
ing "Dog!"  indiscriminately  at  the  mob 
around  her,  she  tried  to  throw  herself  for- 


ward and  free.  A  sidewise  mo\ement  of 
the  men  before  and  behind  her  twisted  her 
around  as  if  she  were  between  two  rollers. 
Now  she  could  not  even  see  the  platform. 
She  believed  that  her  legs  were  breaking 
under  the  pressure. 

Then  she  was  twisted  around  once  again, 
face  forward.  A  man  was  climbing  on  the 
platform,  snatched  at  by  a  dozen  hands. 
But  he  was  going  forward.  She  could  see 
his  back.  He  was  standing  uj)  now.  He 
was  surrounded.  He  was  fighting.  Zurov 
went  down.  Then  three  more.  Through 
the  mess  of  men  she  saw  the  flash  of  white 
and  red  and  blue.  She  saw  two  hands 
holding  the  flag  against  the  pole,  fumbling 
to  tie  it.  The  hands  came  down ;  the  flag 
was  firm.  She  saw  the  white  stars.  Anna 
Lipinsky  screamed,  and  around  her  there 
rose  a  tremendous  ''Hurrah!"  She  beat 
her  hands  against  the  back  of  a  man  in 
front  of  her,  and  cried  through  her  tears, 
"So,  Gott,  so!" 

"The  police!"  somebody  was  shouting. 
The  crushing  pressure  against  her  weak- 
ened. The  edge  of  the  mob  was  breaking 
up,  men  were  leaping  down  from  the  plat- 
form. The  rush  carried  her  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  park,  leaving  her  there  on  her 
own  legs.  She  could  not  stand;  she  stag- 
gered to  a  bench. 

She  would  wait  awhile,  anyhow,  and 
watch.  Somebody  else  might  try  to  pull 
down  the  flag.  Presently  there  was  no 
one  near  it  except  six  or  seven  blue  soldiers 
of  the  crossing.  It  was  safe  with  them. 
She  walked,  slowly,  unsteadily,  up  to  the 
platform  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  flag  be- 
fore going  home.  She  could  see  that  the 
stamping  feet  had  soiled,  had  torn  it.  But 
it  had  been  raised,  and  then  they  all  had 
shouted  "Hurrah!"  Down,  they  hissed 
it;  lifted,  they  applauded  it.  She  wished 
that  it  had  been  she  that  had  served  it. 
But  a  man  did  make  it  to  rise;  Gott, 
a  mans  did  make  it  to  rise  of!  of  dirty 
feets. 

Anna  Lipinsky  started  home,  stopping 
often  to  rest.  She  did  not  notice  her  bare 
head  and  aching  body.  She  felt  guilty. 
She  wished  she  could  have  served  the 
white  stars.  She  did  not  know  until  that 
night  that  the  man  who  had  lifted  the  fl,ag 
was  Levi. 
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ROM  Babel  down  a  certain 
romance  appears  to  attach 
to  the  rising  of  capitals. 

On  through  the  years  in 
which,  to  the  music  of  Apol- 
lo's lute,  great  'Ilion,  like 
a  mist,  rose  into  towers";  on  through 
those  when  Dido  encircled  the  Bursa  with 
the  Bull's  Hide;  and  those  in  which  Rome 
sprang  on  her  Seven  Hills  above  the  She- 
wolf's  Den — down  to  the  founding  of 
Washington,  hovers  something  of  this  ro- 
mance. 

The  capitals  of  most  countries  are  the 
especial  pride  of  their  people.  It  is  not 
so  with  us — at  least,  it  has  not  been  so  in 
the  past.  Happily,  it  appears  as  though 
this  condition  were  changing.  It  has,  in- 
deed, ever  appeared  to  me  strange  that 
Americans  know  so  little  of  and  care  so 
little  for  the  capital  of  their  own  country. 
Nature,  prodigal  of  gracious  slope  and 
curve  and  tone,  has  endowed  it  with  per- 
haps more  charm  than  any  other  national 
capital  —  at  least,  than  any  large  Euro- 
pean capital,  and  its  founders  laid  it  off 
on  a  generous  plan  which  has  left  the 
opportunity  of  furthering  what  Nature 
presented  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  the  pride 
of  our  people.  Yet  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  Americans  turn  their  eyes  and 
their  steps,  not  toward  its  majestic  build- 
ings, but  to  some  foreign  capital  with  its 
gaudy  shops  and  commercial  allurements, 
returning  with  an  alien's  ideas  on  many 
subjects  and  boasting  of  beauties  which 
are  not  comparable  to  those  of  our  own 
Capital  City. 

Not  long  since,  in  a  club  in  our  chief 
commercial  city,  a  group  of  gentlemen 
were  discussing  foreign  cities  with  the  fa- 
miliarity of  regular  habitues,  and  a  pro- 
vincial visitor  from  a  small  territory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  suggested  that  in 
the  spring  at  least  Washington  might  vie 
with  any  capital  that  he  had  ever  seen. 

"I  have  never  been  to  Washington," 
said  a  member  of  the  club  who  was  an 
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annual  visitor  to  nearly  every  European 
capital  and  had,  indeed,  a  familiarity  with 
them  second  only  to  his  familiarity  with 
his  native  city. 

"You  mean  that  you  have  never  visited 
Washington?" 

"No!  I  have  passed  through  Wash- 
ington frequently,  going  back  and  forth 
to  Florida,  or  some  other  Southern  win- 
ter resort ;  but  I  have  never  spent  an  hour 
there." 

"Come  with  me  to-night,  man,  and  see 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world!" 
exclaimed  his  guest,  gathering  courage. 

But  he  did  not  come. 

Washington — with  its  noble  buildings; 
its  charming  parks;  its  sunlit  stretches 
and  shady  avenues;  its  majestic  monu- 
ment— the  most  majestic  on  earth — now 
bathed  in  the  sunshine,  now  reflecting  the 
moonlight,  now  towering  amid  the  clouds 
— meant  nothing  to  him.  Washington, 
with  its  charming  society,  its  cosmopoli- 
tan flavor,  its  interesting  circles,  social, 
political,  scientific,  artistic,  diplomatic, 
meant  nothing  to  him.    Why  was  it? 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  read  a  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  said  one  not 
long  since.  "It  is  so  dull."  Is  this  the 
answer?  Has  the  history  of  Washington 
been  too  dull  to  interest  our  people? 
"Happy  that  people  whose  annals  are 
dull!" 

Washington  has  a  unique  life;  though 
how  long  it  will  remain  so  no  one  can  tell. 
Fresh  with  the  beauty  of  youth,  situated 
at  the  pleasant  mean  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  possessing  a  cli- 
mate which  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year  admits  of  the  only  proper 
life — life  in  the  open  air — with  sunshine 
as  sparkling  and  skies  as  blue  as  Italy's,  it 
presents  to  those  who  wish  them  politi- 
cal, scientific,  and  social  life,  and  soon  it 
will  offer  a  literary  and  artistic  life,  which, 
second  to  none  in  the  New  World,  may 
possibly,  in  no  long  time,  be  equal  to  that 
of  any  in  the  whole  world.     In  Washing- 
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ton  one  may,  according  to  taste,  hear  dis- 
cussed the  most  advanced  theories  of  sci- 
ence in  every  field,  the  political  news  of 
every  country;  and  enjoy  a  society  as 
simple,  cultured,  and  refined — or,  if  one 
])refers  it,  as  pretentious,  as  empty  and 
diverting — as  in  any  capital  of  the  globe. 

It  has  a  social  life,  if  not  as  brilliant, 
at  least  as  agreeable,  as  that  of  any  other 
national  capital. 

Commerce,  we  are  assured  by  those  in- 
terested in  it,  covers  as  wide,  if  not  as  ex- 
tensive a  field,  as  in  any  other  metropolis, 
and  we  are  promised  soon  an  increase  of 
manufacture,  so  that  those  who  love  it 
need  not  despair  of  having  in  time  substi- 
tuted for  our  present  pure  and  uncon- 
taminated  air  as  filthy  an  atmosphere  as 
that  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  city 
in  the  country.  As  to  the  spirit  which 
produces  this,  we  already  have  this  in 
abundance. 

In  fact.  Washington  naturally  demands 
consideration  from  every  standpoint. 
Historically,  politically,  and  socially  it  is 
a  field  for  the  investigator,  the  student, 
the  lounger.  And  he  will  be  hard  to 
please  who  can  not  find  in  its  various  and 
diverse  activities  as  many  varied  objects 
of  pursuit  as  he  will  find  in  the  varied 
scenes  amid  its  elegant  avenues,  lined 
with  trees  of  every  kind  and  variety. 

Crossing  the  Potomac  in  a  railway 
train  not  long  ago,  as  it  reached  the 
Washington  side  with  its  broad,  green 
park  along  the  river  bathed  in  the  sun- 
shine, with  the  White  House  beyond  on 
one  side,  and  the  noble  dome  of  the  Capi- 
tol on  the  other,  while  above  the  whole 
towered  the  great  shaft  of  Washington, 
a  splendid  bar  of  snow-white  marble 
reaching  to  the  heavens,  a  traveller  ex- 
claimed to  the  strangers  about  him, 
"What  a  wonderful  city  this  will  be  fifty 
years  from  now !  Think  what  the  people 
who  will  come  here  then  wall  see." 

''What  a  wonderful  city  it  is  now!"  ex- 
claimed another.  "Think  what  we  see. 
You  may  travel  the  world  over  and  see 
nothing  like  this.  More  splendid  cities, 
perhaps,  but  none  so  beautiful  and  so 
charming." 

And  he  was  right.  Fifty  years  ago  trav- 
ellers from  abroad  returned  home  with 
lurid  accounts  of  slave-auctions  and  high- 
waymen; with  impressions  of  mud-holes 


and  squalor  and  mediaeval  barbarism. 
Travellers  from  all  over  the  world  go  home 
to-day  with  impressions  of  a  Capital  City 
set  in  a  park;  still  unfinished,  yet  endowed 
by  nature  with  beauties  which  centuries  of 
care  would  not  equal,  and  beginning  to 
show  the  greatness  which,  designed  by  the 
founders  of  its  plan,  has,  though  often  re- 
tarded by  folly,  been  promoted  from  time 
to  time  by  the  far-sightedness  of  some  of 
the  great  statesmen  and  by  the  genius  of 
some  of  the  great  artists  of  our  genera- 
tion. Yet  even  fifty  years  ago  the  place 
must  have  had  a  beauty  of  its  own,  a 
beauty  of  trees  and  gracious  slopes,  which 
must  have  appealed  to  those  who,  unlike 
Mammon,  were  willing  to  lift  their  eyes 
from  the  pavements  to  the  skies. 

The  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  the 
Treasury  and  the  old  Patent  Office,  stood 
then  as  now  gleaming  in  the  sunshine, 
with  their  beautiful  proportions  speaking 
of  the  genius  of  a  race  of  architect-artists 
whose  successors  had  not  yet  appeared; 
the  gracious  mansions  lying  in  the  part  of 
the  city  to  the  southwest  of  the  White 
House  and  crowning  the  heights  of  George- 
town, amid  their  noble  groves,  must  al- 
ready have  given  Washington  a  charm 
which  made  it  worthy  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  nation;  w^hile  below,  the  Potomac, 
on  its  course  to  the  sea,  as  though  rest- 
ing from  the  turmoil  of  its  rapids,  spread 
in  a  silvery  lake  which  has  no  counter- 
part in  the  precincts  of  any  capital  of  the 
world. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1783  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  sat  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, happy  in  the  belief  that  the  war 
was  over;  that  America  was  free;  that  a 
new  government  based  upon  representa- 
tion of  the  people  had  been  established, 
as  they  believed  for  all  time,  and  that 
peace  had  come  to  spread  its  beneficent 
blessings  on  the  land  they  had  made  so 
many  sacrifices  for.  Their  presence  in  Phil- 
adelphia was  a  satisfactory  proof  of  their 
triumph;  for  out  of  that  city  in  which 
the  Liberty  Bell  had  first  rung  its  peal 
of  joy  at  the  Declaration  of  Freedom  they 
had  been  hunted  by  the  British,  breathing 
threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  trai- 
tors, and  for  a  period,  little  more  than  fu- 
gitives, had  been  fain  to  hold  their  sessions 
wherever  they  could  assemble  beyond  the 
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danger  of  British  bayonets  and  possibly 
British  halters. 

In  April,  1783,  while  the  temper  of  the 
troops  WAS  in  a  state  of  exasperation,  a 
seditious  hand-bill  was  distributed  among 
those  quartered  at  Newburgh ,  setting  forth 
their  wrongs  in  vivid  terms  and  calling  on 
them  to  assert  their  rights.  So  threaten- 
ing became  the  situation  that  Washing- 
ton felt  himself  called  on  to  address  the 
troops  and  hotly  repudiate  the  idea  that  a 
soldier  could  have  written  so  inflamma- 
tory and  unsoldierly  a  paper. 

The  author,  however,  was  a  soldier, 
Major  John  Armstrong,  who  later  took 
much  pride  in  his  achievement.  But  the 
storm  passed  at  the  time,  and  the  troops 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  Washington 
continued  his  labors  on  their  behalf. 

The  existence  of  the  army  without  pay, 
and  without  prospect  of  pay,  was  such 
as  to  cause  grave  embarrassment  to  the 
country.  Provisional  articles  of  peace 
had  been  adopted,  but  a  definitive  treaty 
had  not  yet  been  signed,  and  the  question 
was  raised  whether  the  army  should  be 
disbanded,  or  whether  the  commander- 
in-chief  should  be  authorized  to  grant  fur- 
loughs to  the  men  enlisted  to  serve  during 
the  war.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1783,  the 
latter  course  was  determined  on  by  Con- 
gress; but  the  situation  was  an  unhappy 
one.  Mr.  Madison,  in  writing  to  a  friend, 
said:  "Without  money  there  is  some  reason 
to  surmise  that  it  may  be  as  difficult  to 
disband  an  army  as  it  has  been  to  raise 
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Little  came  of  it  at  the  moment,  for  the 
people  thought  that  the  war  was  over 
and  had  plunged  into  politics — the  strug- 
gle had  begun  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  Most  of  the  vet- 
erans had  gone  home  with  only  their  fur- 
loughs to  show  for  their  service,  and  their 
places  had  been  supplied  in  part  by  the 
new  Pennsylvania  levies.  Such  was  the 
situation  when,  the  war  having  ceased, 
the  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  having  sent 
out  a  notification  of  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, set  about  preparing  for  peace. 
It  all  had  to  do  with  the  history  of  Wash- 
ington city;  for  the  location  of  the  capital 
there  was  in  some  sort  due  to  a  mutiny. 

The  Congress.had  already  begun  to  dis- 
cuss the  advisability  of  establishing  for 

•  Rives's  " Life  and  Times  of  Madison,"  vol.  I,  p.  480. 


themselves  a  permanent  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  States  of  Maryland  and  New 
York,  in  contemplation  of  this,  had  passed 
acts  offering  to  cede  respectively  to  Con- 
gress, for  its  permanent  residence,  the  city 
of  Annapolis  and  the  town  of  Kingston. 
And  on  the  4th  of  June,  Congress  had  en- 
tered an  order  setting  the  fourth  Monday 
in  October  for  the  consideration  of  these 
offers,  and  so  notified  the  executives  of 
New  York  and  Maryland.  Philadelphia 
was  not  behindhand  with  her  claims  and 
inducements.  Surely  they  must  have 
thought  that  peace  had  come  to  abide. 
From  this  dream  they  were  rudely  awa- 
kened. 

One  pleasant  summer  morning  (June 
17),  a  letter  was  received  by  Congress 
from  Colonel  R.  Butler,  stationed  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  stating  that  a  detachment 
of  about  eighty  mutineers  had  broken 
bounds  and  were  marching  on  Philadel- 
phia to  arouse  the  troops  in  the  barracks 
there  and  demand  their  pay  at  the  hands 
of  Congress.  This  was  serious,  for  the 
troops  in  the  barracks  at  Philadelphia 
needed  no  arousing — they  were  already  on 
the  verge  of  mutiny,  and  had  a  few  days 
before,  on  the  13th  of  June,  addressed, 
through  a  board  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  an  insolent  letter  to  the  Congress, 
setting  forth  their  claims  and  demanding 
a  satisfactory  answer  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  with  a  threat  otherwise  of  taking 
measures  to  right  themselves.  Still,  that 
the  situation  could  be  handled  readily  no 
one  doubted. 

On  June  21  the  Lancaster  mutineers, 
with  their  numbers  augmented  by  those 
from  the  Philadelphia  barracks,  "pre- 
sented themselves  drawn  up  in  the  street 
before  the  State  House  where  Congress 
was  assembled." 

Mr.  Madison,  in  his  diary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress,  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  occurrence.  He  says:  "The 
Executive  Council  of  the  State,  sitting 
under  the  same  roof,  was  called  on  for 
the  proper  interposition.  President  Dick- 
inson came  in  and  explained  the  diffi- 
culty under  actual  circumstances  of  bring- 
ing out  the  militia  of  the  place  for  the 
suppression  of  the  mutiny.  He  thought 
that,  without  some  outrages  on  persons  or 
property,  the  militia  could  not  be  relied  on. 
General  St.  Clair,  then  in  Philadelphia, 
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was  sent  for,  and  was  desired  to  use  his 
interposition  in  order  to  prevail  on  the 
troops  to  return  to  the  barracks.  His  re- 
l)ort  gave  no  encouragement. 

'*In  this  posture  of  things,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  Congress  should  adjourn.  It 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  that  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair,  in  concert  with  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  State,  should  take 
order  for  terminating  the  mutiny.  Mr. 
Reed  moved  that  the  general  should  en- 
deavor to  withdraw  the  troops  by  assur- 
ing them  of  the  disposition  of  the  Con- 
gress to  do  them  justice. 

"It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  Con- 
gress should  remain  until  the  usual  hour 
of  adjournment,  but  without  taking  any 
step  in  relation  to  the  alleged  grievances 
of  the  soldiers,  or  any  other  business 
whatever.  In  the  meantime  the  soldiers 
remained  in  their  positions  without  offer- 
ing any  violence;  individuals  only  occa- 
sionally offering  offensive  words,  and 
wantonly  pointing  their  muskets  to  the 
windows  of  the  Hall  of  Congress.  No 
danger  from  premeditated  \iolence  was 
expected;  but  it  was  observed  that  spir- 
itous  drink,  from  the  tippling  houses  ad- 
joining, began  to  be  liberally  served  out 
to  the  soldiers,  and  might  lead  to  hasty 
excesses.  None  were  committed,  how- 
ever; and  about  three  o'clock,  the  usual 
hour,  Congress  adjourned — the  soldiers 
(though  in  some  instances  offering  a 
mock  resistance)  permitting  the  members 
to  pass  through  their  ranks.  They  soon 
afterwards  retired  to  the  barracks."* 

In  the  evenmg  of  the  same  day  the 
Congress  reassembled  in  their  hall  and 
passed  resolutions  expressive  of  their  sense 
of  the  "gross  insult  which  had  been  of- 
fered to  the  authority  of  the  United 
States." 

It  was  not  until  the  24th  that  Wash- 
ington, who  was  at  Newburgh,  received 
the  letter  of  the  president  of  Congress, 
communicating  to  him  the  situation.  He 
took  immediate  action  and  replied  to  it 
as  follows: 

"It  was  not  until  three  o'clock  this 
afternoon  that  I  had  the  first  information 
of  the  infamous  and  outrageous  mutiny  of 
a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops.     It 

•  This  simple  record  gives  little  idea  of  the  anxiety  which 
must  have  filled  the  breasts  of  the  members  of  Congress  dur- 
ing those  long  hours,  while  they  watched  the  mutineers  be- 
low their  windows. 


was  then  that  I  received  your  Excel- 
lency's letter  of  the  21st  by  your  express; 
and,  agreeably  to  your  request  contained 
in  it,  I  instantly  ordered  out  three  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  a  detachment  of 
artillery'  to  be  put  in  motion  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  corps,  which  you  \Aill  ob- 
serve by  the  return  is  a  large  proportion 
of  our  whole  corps,  will  consist  of  1,500 
effectives.  As  all  the  troops  which  com- 
posed this  gallant  little  army,  as  well 
those  who  are  furloughed  as  those  who 
remain  in  service,  are  men  of  fidelity,  I 
could  not  have  occasion  to  make  any 
choice  of  the  corps. 

"While  I  suffer  most  poignant  distress 
in  observing  that  a  handful  of  men,  con- 
temptible in  numbers,  and  equally  so  in 
point  of  servace  (if  the  veteran  troops 
from  the  southward  have  not  been  se- 
duced by  their  example),  and  who  are  not 
worthy  to  be  called  soldiers,  should  dis- 
grace themselves  and  their  country,  as 
the  Pennsylvania  mutineers  have  done, 
by  insulting  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  of  their  own, 
I  feel  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  that 
their  behaviour  cannot  stain  the  name 
of  American  soldier}'.  .  .  .  For  when  we 
consider  that  these  Pennsylvania  levies, 
who  have  now  mutinied,  are  recruits  and 
soldiers  of  a  day,  who  have  not  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  War,  and  who 
have,  in  reality,  ver}'  few  hardships  to 
complain  of;  and  when  we,  at  the  same 
time,  recollect  those  soldiers  who  have 
lately  been  furloughed  from  this  Army  are 
the  veterans  who  have  patiently  borne 
the  hunger,  nakedness,  and  cold;  who 
have  suffered  and  bled  without  a  murmur, 
and  who,  with  perfect  good  order  ha\e 
retired  to  their  homes  without  a  settle- 
ment of  their  accounts,  or  a  farthing  of 
money  in  their  pockets;  we  shall  be  as 
much  astonished  at  the  xnrtues  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  we  are  struck  with  the  horror  and 
detestation  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
former;  and  every  candid  mind,  without 
indulging  ill-grounded  prejudices,  will 
undoubtedly  make  the  proper  discrimi- 
nation." 

The  Congress,  on  the  summons  of  the 
president,  met  at  Princeton  on  the  30th 
of  June,  and  on  the  following  day,  on  a 
report  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr 
Hamilton,  Mr,  Ellsworth,  and  Mr.  Bland, 
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to  whom  was  referred  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  resolved  that  Major-General 
Howe,  who  had  been  placed  in  command 
of  the  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
sent  by  Washington  for  the  suppression 
of  the  disorders  in  Philadeli)hia,  should  be 
directed  tomarch  "into  Pennsylvania  with 
such  part  of  his  force  as  he  should  deem 
necessary  to  put  an  effectual  end  to  the 
late  mutiny  and  to  apprehend  and  bring 
to  trial  all  such  persons  belonging  to  the 
former  as  had  been  principally  active  in 
it." 

This  service  was  promptly  and  satis- 
factorily performed.  The  mutineers  im- 
mediately submitted.  Two  of  the  ser- 
geants were  tried  by  court  martial  and 
condemned  to  death;  but  it  appearing 
that  they  had  been  seduced  by  two  of 
their  subaltern  officers  of  very  bad  char- 
acter, who  had  made  their  escape  on  the 
approach  of  General  Howe's  detachment, 
they  were  pardoned  by  Congress.* 

In  consequence  of  the  conditions  which 
had  forced  them  to  abandon  Philadelphia 
so  hastily  in  June,  1783,  Congress  deter- 
mined that  they  would  select  a  seat  of 
government  which  would  be  under  their 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  where  their 
authority  and  protection,  instead  of  be- 
ing confided  to  the  inefficient  or  indiffer- 
ent powers  of  a  municipality  or  e\en  of  a 
State,  should  be  secured  by  instrumen- 
talities directly  under  their  own  control. 

Much  discussion  relating  to  the  proper 
location  of  the  seat  of  government  had 
already  taken  place,  and  at  least  one  con- 
clusion had  been  reached— that  its  loca- 
tion should  be  removed  from  any  city  or 
growing  town  w-hose  importance  as  a  mart 
of  commerce  might  interfere  with  the  con- 
venience, endanger  the  safety,  or  over- 
shadow the  dignity  of  the  national  capital. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Con- 
gress would  select  a  permanent  home  for 
the  government  and  build  there  a  capi- 
tal city,  there  w^as  what  might  almost  be 
termed  a  scramble  for  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing the  capital.  Some  idea  may  be  had 
of  the  rivalry  from  that  which  exists  to- 
day whenever  a  great  exposition  is  pro- 
posed, and,  although  at  that  time  the 
slowness  of  diffusing  information  and  the 
difficulty  of  travelling  confined  the  moxe- 
ment  within   narrower  bounds   than   in 
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later  years,  the  spirit  was  the  same,  and 
every  effort  was  made  and  every  artifice 
was  tried  which  is  employed  to-day  un- 
der similar  circumstances. 

More  than  twenty  jilaces  competed  for 
the  honor — among  them  some  whose  sug- 
gestion to-day  would  appear  ridiculous. 
Up  and  down  the  great  rivers  places  that 
were  mere  villages  put  in  their  claims,  and 
some  places  that  could  not  even  boast  a 
village  began  to  aspire  to  the  honor. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more were  the  principal  contestants;  but 
were  really  not  in  the  running.  Phila- 
delphia had,  of  course,  lost  her  chance 
when  she  showed  herself  unable  to  with- 
stand a  mob  and  protect  the  Congress; 
New  York,  through  her  refusal  of  the 
power  to  regulate  trade  in  her  great  port 
and  her  laying  duties  on  the  exports  of 
her  neighbors,  had  alienated  the  good  will 
of  those  by  w'hom  the  question  was  to  be 
decided ;  moreover,  the  experience  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Philadelphia  mutiny  had 
satisfied  the  members  that  a  large  city 
failed  to  offer  the  security  necessary  for 
the  proper  exercise  of  their  functions  in 
freedom.  Thus,  although  the  cities  made 
tempting  offers  of  public  buildings,  they 
were  not  accepted.*  It  was,  as  stated, 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  requisite 
conditions  for  the  location  were— freedom 
from  outside  influences,  a  central  posi- 
tion offering  convenience  or  accessibility, 
and  agreeal)le  surroundings;  and  this 
principle  was  readily  accepted  by  all; 
but  as  soon  as  the  claims  of  a  special  place 
were  urged  the  utmost  opposition  broke 
forth.  Every  thirty  miles  of  variation 
meant  a  day's  ride  for  the  members, 
North  or  South,  and  the  clash  of  conflict- 
ing interests  at  times  became  so  bitter 
that  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  dis- 
rupt the  country.  The  Virginians,  now 
united,  named  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
as  the  most  fitting  place,  and  later,  when 
Baltimore  was  declined,  were  backed  by 
Marjdand.  New  York,  with  strong  in- 
dorsements from  the  eastward,  proposed 
an  island  on  the  northeastern  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River.  But  all  these  were  re- 
jected. 

So  many  geographical  interests  and  as- 
pirations were  brought  into  competition 

*  New  York,  in  1706,  some  ten  years  later,  had  about 
40,000  population;  Philadelphia  had  about  50,000;  while 
Baltimore  boasted  of  16,000. 
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that  a  very  sharp  contest  quickly  arose. 
The  competition,  however,  at  length  nar- 
rowed down  to  that  between  two  re- 
gions: one,  the  banks  of  the  Delaware; 
and  the  other,  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

After  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  Imnks 
of  the  Delaware  had  been  made,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  alike  conceived  an  apprehension 
that  the  Middle  States  would  acquire 
such  an  influence  as  would  give  them  the 
"entire  direction  of  the  National  con- 
cerns." This  feeling  was  directed  particu- 
larly against  Pennsylvania,  and  with  a 
view  to  "promote  the  mutual  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  States,"  Mr.  Gerry, 
of  Massachusetts,  proposed  a  plan  for  the 
alternate  residence  of  Congress  in  two 
places  and  moved  that  "suitable  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  Congress 
be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
near  its  lower  Falls  as  well  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  near  its  Falls,  as 
had  been  determined  upon  by  a  previous 
vote."* 

This  proposition  of  a  dual  capital 
"met  the  acceptance  of  Congress,"  but 
owing  to  the  practical  inconveniences  of 
such  an  arrangement  was  never  carried 
out.  It  was  finally  rescinded  at  the  end 
of  December,  1784. 

Having  meanwhile  disposed,  as  they 
supposed  finally,  of  the  question  of  their 
permanent  residence,  the  Congress  ar- 
ranged, "in  the  same  spirit  of  geographi- 
cal compromise,"  by  providing  that,  until 
the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  and  the  Potomac  should 
be  prepared  for  their  reception,  their 
residence  should  be  alternately,  at  equal 
periods  of  not  more  than  one  year  and  not 
less  than  six  months,  in  Trenton  and  An- 
napolis, and  that  Congress  be  adjourned 
on  the  fourth  day  of  November  to  meet 
at  Annapolis  on  the  26th  day  of  the  same 
month. t 

On  December  23,  after  a  full  debate. 
Congress  passed  an  ordinance  creating  a 
commission  to  lay  out  a  district  on  the 
Delaware  River  near  Lamberton  for  the 
Federal  city. J  It  was  moved  to  substi- 
tute "Georgetown  on  the  Potomac"  as 
the  site  of  the  Federal  town ;  but  only  Vir- 
ginia appears  to  have  voted  for  this.     On 

^  *  Rives's  "Life  and  Times  of  Madison,"  vol.  I,  p.  489. 
t  Rives's  "Life  and  Times  of  Madison,"  vol.  1,  p.  492. 
t  Journals  of  Congress,  December  20-23,  1784. 


the  8th  of  February,  1785,  the  apjjoint- 
ment  of  commissioners  to  select  a  site  for 
the  Federal  town  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
On  the  loth,  Philip  Schuyler,  Dickinson, 
and  Morris  were  chosen  commissioners. 

The  commissioners  were  directed  to  se- 
lect a  tract  of  land  not  more  than  three 
and  not  less  than  two  miles  square  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  purchase  it,  and 
there  lay  out  a  Federal  city. 

To  meet  the  e.Ki)ected  expenditures  of 
the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  erection 
of  the  buildings,  the  commissioners  were 
empowered  to  draw  upon  the  board  of 
treasury  for  $100,000.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  a  wholly  munificent  sum,  and 
yet  at  that  time  it  was  assailed,  both 
in  pamphlets  and  in  the  press,  with  great 
bitterness  as  a  piece  of  extravagance. 

This  location  on  the  Delaware  was,  in- 
deed, later  so  energetically  assailed  that 
nothing  ever  came  of  it,  and  it  appeared 
afterward  that  the  commissioners  never 
entered  on  their  duties.  There  were,  as 
has  been  said,  some  men  of  intelligence, 
who  were  wholly  sceptical  of  the  chances 
for  success  of  the  American  plan  of  gov- 
ernment, and  were  ready  to  magnify 
every  difficulty  that  arose. 

By  1787,  when  the  constitutional  con- 
\ention  assembled,  the  idea  of  a  separate 
seat  for  the  Federal  Government  had  be- 
come sufficiently  established  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  for  Madison  to  move,  without 
opposition,  a  resolution  that  among  the 
enumerated  powers  of  Congress  should 
be  the  right  to  "exercise  exclusively  leg- 
islative authority  at  the  seat  of  the  gen- 
eral government  and  over  a  district  not 

exceeding square  miles,  the  consent 

of  the  State  or  States  comprising  the 
same  having  first  been  obtained."  This 
was  presently  modified  in  form  to  read 
that  "Congress  should  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over 
said  district  (not  to  exceed  ten  miles 
square)  as  may  by  cession  of  particular 
States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress  be- 
come the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
United  States."  On  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  Trenton  and  Annapolis  were 
both  formally  offered  to  the  government; 
and  both  were  promptly  declined.  Con- 
gress had  had  experience  with  both  and 
preferred  to  fly  to  ills  that  they  knew  not 
of  rather  than  endure  the  ills  they  had. 
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The  view  held  by  most  was  that  "any 
city  or  place  where  a  State  government 
might  be  fixed"  should  be  excluded. 

Mar>land  and  Virginia  agreed  through 
their  representatives  in  Congress  to  cede 
a  district  ten  miles  square,  within  their 
borders,  which  Congress  might  occupy  as 
a  permanent  seat  of  government.  Vir- 
ginia requested  the  co-operation  of  Mar>'- 
land  in  inducing  Congress  to  accept  the 
grant,  and  pledged  herself  to  furnish  a 
sum,  not  to  exceed  $i  20,000  for  the  public 
buildings  necessarj^',  pro\ided  !Mar>4and 
would  raise  at  least  two-fifths  of  that 
sum.  Mr.  Monroe,  in  pursuance  of  this 
idea,  offered  a  resolution  that  Maryland 
and  Virginia  should  pay  for  the  first  pub- 
lic buildings,  provided  that  Georgetown 
was  selected.  Pennsylvania  and  Marj-- 
land  engaged  to  guarantee  the  clear  navi- 
gation of  the  Susquehanna,  if  a  district  in 
that  region  was  selected.  Delaware  and 
Marj'land  were  to  agree  to  open  water  com- 
munication between  the  Delaware  River 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  On  the  other 
hand.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  offered 
their  public  buildings,  should  the  Congress 
make  the  selection  within  their  borders, 
and  Baltimore,  not  to  be  outdone,  opened  a 
subscription  for  new  public  buildings  as  a 
lure  to  the  Government  to  come  to  her. 
However,  none  of  these  drew  the  prize. 

On  September  27,  1789,  Germantown, 
Pa.,  came  within  an  ace  of  bearing  off  the 
palm.  That  day  a  motion  to  place  the 
capital  within  a  district  ten  miles  square 
at  Germantown,  Pa.,  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  the  matter  appeared 
to  be  settled.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives, however,  had  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  original  bill  pro\'iding  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Pennsylvania  laws 
in  force  in  the  district  to  be  ceded  to 
the  United  States  until  Congress  should 
otherwise  provide.  This  required  the  bill 
to  be  sent  back  to  the  Senate  and  made 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  com- 
mittee of  conference.  The  session  was 
to  be  closed  in  forty-eight  hours  and  be- 
fore the  matter  could  be  arranged  the  ses- 
sion ended;  and  when  the  Congress  recon- 
vened the  following  January',  in  New 
York,  sufiicient  opposition  had  been  mus- 
tered against  the  selection  as  formerly 
agreed  upon  to  defeat  it,  and  the  battle 
had  to  be  fought  all  over  again. 


On  the  last  day  of  May,  in  the  second 
session  of  the  First  Congress,  Pierce  But- 
ler, of  South  Carolina,  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  to  establish  the  seat  of 
government  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Potomac.  A  select  committee  to  which 
this  bill  was  referred  reported  it  favor- 
ably; but  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  fif- 
teen to  nine.  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
were  then  proposed,  but  were  promptly 
rejected. 

Curiously  enough,  Germantown,  the 
place  which  had  been  formerly  decided 
upon,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  even 
thought  of  now.  That  it  ever  had  been 
decided  on  was  due  rather  to  a  coup. 
That  it  was  now  dropped  from  considera- 
tion was  due  to  new  forces  which  had  in- 
ter\-ened.  Chief  of  these  forces  was  that 
which  eventually  led  to  the  location  of 
the  seat  of  government  at  its  present  seat, 
the  presence  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

When  the  second  session  of  the  First 
Congress  began,  the  Federalists  were  in 
complete  power.  To  the  great  name  of 
Washington,  with  all  that  it  implied,  was 
added  the  ability  of  the  new  secretary  of 
the  treasury'.  The  other  party,  later  to 
to  be  known  as  the  Republican  party,  had 
not  yet  found  a  head,  but  Jefferson  was 
on  the  way  home  from  France  to  become 
the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  and  the 
head  of  this  party.  The  treasury-  was, 
under  the  existing  conditions  then,  pos- 
sibly the  most  important  department  of 
the  government,  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
immediately  began  to  make  his  ability 
and  power  felt.  He  planned  to  assume 
the  debts  of  the  States,  amounting  to 
something  like  $21,000, 000,' and  to  fund 
the  whole  debt.*  He  outlined  three  alter- 
native methods  of  meeting  this  debt,  which 
embraced  both  funding  and  assumption. 

The  plan  instantly  gave  a  value  to  pa- 
per which  had  hitherto  been  considered 
substantially  worthless.  Many  of  the 
original  holders  of  settlements  and  certif- 
icates had  parted  with  them  and  they  were 
largely  owned  and  held  now  by  specula- 
tors. ^Madison  moved  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  original  holders  of  settlements 
and  certificates  and  speculative  holders 
who  had  bought  them  for  a  few  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

*  The  foreign  debt  amounted  to  $11,710,378  and  the  do- 
mestic debt  was  $42, 414,08s,  with  the  State  debts  $21, 000,000. 
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The  battle  was  long  and  bitter.  Party 
spirit  was  engendered  and  soon  arose  to  a 
high  point.  The  Northern  States  were 
mainly  the  creditor  States  and  in  favor  of 
assumption.  The  Southern  States  were 
o[)posed  to  it. 

The  question  of  slavery  was  unexpect- 
edly injected  into  the  contest  through 
a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  part  of 
the  Quakers  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  It  emphasized  the  sectional  is- 
sue. The  funding  bill,  though  not  pop- 
ular, was  able  to  command  a  majority, 
but  assumption  was  held  to  be  a  matter  as 
purely  sectional  as  the  location  of  the  seat 
of  government  or  the  emancipation  of 
slaves.  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  except  Pennsylvania,  were  for  the 
measure;  the  Southern  States  opposed  it.* 

After  a  discussion  of  several  weeks  the 
Federalists  w^ere  able  to  force  a  report 
to  the  House  containing  a  recommenda- 
tion of  assumption.  Before  it  could  be 
acted  on,  however,  the  representatives 
of  North  Carolina  had  arrived  and  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  report  was  carried  by 
the  vote  of  29  to  27. 

In  retaliation,  therefore,  the  funding 
resolution  was  also  recommitted.  On  the 
12th  of  April  the  resolution  to  assume 
was  thrown  out  by  a  strict  party  vote  of 
31  to  29. 

The  Federalists,  now  firmly  banded  to- 
gether, opposed  every  measure  looking 
toward  funding,  and  threatened  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Union  unless  the  assump- 
tion bill  should  be  passed.  Pennsylva- 
nia now  held  the -balance  of  power.  Of 
the  twelve  delegations  in  Congress,  hers 
alone  was  divided.  Five  of  her  delegates 
were  for  assumption  and  three  were 
against  it. 

It  appears  that,  in  this  state  of  the 
case,  a  deal  was  entered  upon  whereby  the 
assumption  bill  was  to  be  voted  down 
with  the  aid  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  seat 
of  government  was  to  be  removed  to 
Philadelphia  for  fifteen  years  and  then  to 
be  fixed  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

When  the  bill  to  remove  the  seat  of 
government  to  Philadelphia  came  up,  the 
plan  having  become  known,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  rallied  and  Phila- 
delphia was  stricken  out  as  the  seat  of 

*  McMaster's    "History   of   the   People   of   the    United 
States,"  vol.  I,  p.  379. 


government  and  Baltimore  was  substi- 
tuted by  a  majority  of  two.  This  de- 
stroyed the  chances  of  Philadelphia  as,  by 
the  rules  of  the  House,  that  city  could  not 
again  be  inserted. 

The  Pennsylvanians  and  their  friends 
retaliated  by  throwing  out  the  alterna- 
tives from  the  funding  bill,  and  offering 
the  creditors  simply  four  per  cent  and 
daring  the  assumptionists  to  reject. 

The  assumptionists,  the  Eastern  men, 
met  the  challenge  and  the  supply  bill 
was  lost. 

They  further  threatened  plainly  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Union  and  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  secede  unless  the  State 
debts  were  assumed. 

The  battle  finally  resolved  itself  into  a 
deal  between  Jefferson  and  Hamilton, 
whereby  Hamilton  agreed  to  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Southerners,  in  consideration 
of  Jefferson's  bringing  enough  votes  to  his 
aid  to  carry  through  the  funding  bill  for 
the  assumption  of  the  State  war  debts  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

As  the  passage  of  this  bill  lay  at  the 
very  foundation  of  Hamilton's  financial 
system,  the  adoption  of  the  measure  was 
essential  to  his  success.  He  had  counted 
on  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania;  but  the 
Pennsylvanians  were,  in  the  first  place, 
sore  over  the  abandonment  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  felt  additionally  grieved  that 
Germantown,  which  had  so  narrowly  es- 
caped being  the  capital,  should  have  failed 
of  the  prize.  They  had  not  yet  aban- 
doned hope;  but  they  were  not  to  be 
counted  on  for  Hamilton's  purposes.  In 
this  state  of  the  case  Jefferson  came  on 
the  scene.  His  account  of  the  deal  is  in- 
teresting. He  "landed"  the  capital  city; 
but  it  was  at  a  high  price  and  one  which 
might  easily  have  destroyed  him.  Ham- 
ilton by  the  deal  established  his  power; 
Jefferson  came  near  sacrificing  his. 

He  always  resented,  as  he  says,  having 
been  made  by  Hamilton  to  "hold  the 
candle  for  him."  He  states  in  his  "Ana" 
that  Hamilton  got  hold  of  him  one  eve- 
ning just  after  his  return  from  France, 
when  he  was  ignorant  of  the  situation, 
and  so  filled  him  with  apprehension  that 
the  very  Union  was  imperilled  by  the  line 
of  cleavage  which  had  been  drawn  as  to 
the  funding  bill,  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  that  he  induced  him  to  use  his 
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influence  with  certain  delegates  to  recon- 
sider their  opposition  to  the  funding  bill 
and  to  vote  with  Hamilton's  party  and 
carry  the  measure  through. 

To  employ  his  own  words,  Hamilton, 
he  says,  "painted  pathetically  the  tem- 
per into  which  the  legislation  had  been 
wrought;  the  disgust  of  those  who  were 
called  the  creditor  States;  the  danger  of 
the  secession  of  their  members,  and  the 
separation  of  the  States."  He  urged 
that,  though  this  question  was  not  of  Jef- 
ferson's department,  yet  a  common  duty 
should  make  it  a  common  concern ;  that  the 
President  was  the  centre  on  which  all  ad- 
ministrative questions  ultimately  rested, 
and  that  all  should  rally  around  him  and 
support  with  joint  efforts  measures  ap- 
proved by  him,  and  that,  the  question 
having  been  lost  by  a  small  majority  only, 
it  was  probable  that  an  appeal  from  Jef- 
ferson to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of 
some  of  his  friends  might  effect  a  change 
in  the  vote,  and  the  machine  of  the  gov- 
ernment, now  suspended,  would  again  be 
put  in  operation.  "I  told  him,"  says 
Jefferson,  "that  I  was  really  a  stranger 
to  the  whole  subject;  that  not  having  yet 
informed  myself  as  to  the  system  of  fi- 
nance adopted,  I  knew  not  how  far  this 
was  a  necessary  sequence;  that  undoubt- 
edly, if  its  rejection  meant  a  dissolution 
of  our  Union  at  this  incipient  stage,  I 
should  deem  that  the  most  unfortunate 
of  all  consequences,  to  avert  which  all 
partial  and  temporary  e\ils  should  be 
yielded.  I  proposed  to  him,  howe\er,  to 
dine  with  me  the  next  day,  and  I  would 
invite  another  friend  or  two,  bring  them 
into  conference  together,  and  I  thought 
it  impossible  that  reasonable  men,  con- 
sulting together  coolly,  could  fail,  by 
some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opinions,  to 
form  a  compromise  which  was  to  save 
the  Union.  The  discussion  took  place. 
I  could  take  no  part  in  it  but  an  ex- 
hortatory  one,  because  I  was  a  stranger 
to  the  circumstances  which  should  gov- 
ern it.  But  it  was  finally  agreed  that, 
whatever  importance  had  been  attached 
to  the  rejection  of  this  proposition,  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  con- 
cord of  the  States  was  more  important, 
and  that  therefore  the  vote  of  rejection 
would  better  be  rescinded,  to  effect  which 
some  members  should  change  their  votes. 


But  it  was  observed  that  this  pill  would 
be  particularly  bitter  to  the  Southern 
States,  and  that  some  concomitant  meas- 
ure should  be  adopted  to  sweeten  it  a 
little  to  them.  There  had  before  been 
propositions  to  fix  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment either  at  Philadelphia  or  at  George- 
town on  the  Potomac,  and  it  was  thought 
that  by  giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  ten 
years,  and  to  Georgetown  permanently 
afterwards,  this  might,  as  an  anodyne, 
calm  in  some  degree  the  ferment  which 
might  be  excited  by  the  other  measure 
alone.  So  two  of  the  Potomac  members 
(White  and  Lee,  but  White  with  a  re- 
vulsion of  stomach  almost  convulsive) 
agreed  to  change  their  votes,  and  Hamil- 
ton to  carry  the  other  point."* 

Hamilton,  in  pursuance  of  the  agree- 
ment, did  "carry  the  other  point,"  and 
the  national  capital — the  "  Federal  City," 
as  it  was  termed,  was  finally  fixed  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Potomac. 

Whether  or  not  so  able  and  astute 
a  man  as  Mr.  Jefferson  could  properly 
avail  himself  of  the  excuse  of  ignorance  in 
such  a  case  may  be  left  to  the  reader's  in- 
dividual views. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  came  in- 
to the  Union  just  in  time  to  cast  her 
five  votes  for  the  Potomac  site.  Even 
so  it  was  a  close  graze.  The  votes  stood 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  32  to  29, 
and  in  the  Senate  14  to  12.  It  was,  as 
has  been  suggested,  the  first  illustration 
of  the  solid  South  against  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  the  Middle  States. 

The  feeling  engendered  by  the  con- 
test was  long  in  being  appeased.  Fisher 
Ames  had  declared  that  the  animosities 
growing  out  of  the  question  might  split 
the  Union,  and  disappointed  members 
loudly  asserted  that  they  would  rather 
not  attend  the  sessions  than  go  so  far. 
Every  form  of  attack  was  resorted  to. 
Lampooners  exhausted  their  wit  on  it. 
The  spot  on  the  Potomac  was  described 
as  a  "howling,  malarious  wilderness," 
which  in  fact  it  was,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  marshes  and  frog-ponds  of  the  capi- 
tal city  were  the  subjects  of  derision. 
Yet  the  decision  of  Congress,  while  un- 
popular for  a  time,  was  soon  regarded 
with  reasonable  indifference  by  the  gen- 
eral public  and  eventually  was  acquiesced 

•Randolph's  "Life  of  Jefferson,"  vol.  Ill,  pp.  ^48-g. 
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in,  with  more  or  less  grace,  by  all  but  the 
intractable  malcontents.  Although  from 
time  to  time  efforts  were  renewed  to  re- 
verse the  decision  and  change  the  loca- 
tion to  some  place  farther  north,  they 
always  failed. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  considera- 
tions than  those  conveyed  in  the  deal  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  Jefferson  which  led 
to  the  selection  of  the  Potomac  site.  But 
probably  the  most  potent  reasons  were 
the  facts  that  this  was  really  the  most  cen- 
tral and  proper  location  and  that  Wash- 
ington must  have  favored  it. 

As  in  all  other  public  questions,  so  in 
this,,  the  name  and  influence  of  Washing- 
ton carried  the  day,  and  the  region  was 
finally  agreed  upon  within  a  little  over 
six  weeks  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  last  of  the  thirteen  States, 
and  within  six  months  the  exact  spot  was 
chosen.  Other  commissioners  had  dallied 
and  fooled  about  the  business,  and  finally 
Congress,  worried  by  the  delay  and  the 
bickering,  placed  the  matter  in  Wash- 
ington's hands,  with  three  commission- 
ers to  act  under  him. 

Human  nature  was  the  same  then  as  it 
is  to-day,  and  it  was  recognized  that,  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  particular 
site  had  been  selected,  the  owners  of  the 
lands  would  be  likely  to  put  up  the  price 
on  the  government,  and  hold  them  up 
for  a  sum  far  beyond  their  value.  Quite 
wide  latitude  was,  therefore,  given  the 
President  in  selecting  a  site,  by  the  act 
of  July  i6,  1790,  accepting  the  grants  of 
ten  miles  square  from  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. 

He  was  authorized  to  appoint  and,  by 
supplying  vacancies,  to  keep  in  appoint- 
ment as  long  as  might  be  necessary,  three 
commissioners,  any  two  of  whom  should, 
under  his  direction,  survey  and  by  proper 
metes  and  bounds  define  and  limit  a 
district  or  territory  not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square  on  the  river  Potomac  at  a 
point  between  the  mouths  of  the  Eastern 
Branch  and  the  Conococheague  (a  stream 
which  enters  the  Potomac  at  Williams- 
port,  Maryland),  which,  when  defined  and 
located,  should  be  accepted  for  the  per- 
manent seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States.  The  said  commissioners,  or  any 
two  of  them,  were  to  have  power  to  pur- 
chase or  accept  any  quantity  of  land  on 


the  southern  side  of  the  river  within  the 
said  district,  as  the  President  should 
deem  proper  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  and  there,  prior  to  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December  in  1800,  should  provide 
suitable  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  for  the  public  offices  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  And  it 
was  further  provided  that  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  1800,  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States  should, 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  be  transferred  to 
the  district  aforesaid.  The  President  was 
authorized  and  requested  to  accept  grants 
of  money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
such  purchases  and  buildings;  and  it  was 
provided  that  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  removal  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
new  seat  of  government  should  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  duties  on  imposts  and 
tonnage. 

With  characteristic  promptness  Wash- 
ington proceeded  to  carry  out  his  in- 
structions about  laying  off  the  Federal 
city  and  district  and  making  the  neces- 
sary preparations  to  receive  and  house 
the  government  properly  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  period  during  which  its  site 
was  to  be  in  Philadelphia. 

Reluctant  to  relinquish  such  a  prize, 
and  hopeful  that  something  would  occur 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, the  authorities  of  Philadelphia 
set  to  work  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  mon- 
ey in  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  in- 
cluding a  presidential  mansion  for  Wash- 
ington himself.  After  the  mansion  was 
erected  Washington  declined  to  occupy 
it,  assigning  as  his  reason  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  furnish  such  a 
mansion  in  a  suitable  style,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  house  which  he  al- 
ready occupied.  It  is  possible,  though 
there  is  no  record  of  the  fact,  that  he  felt 
that,  if  he  should  become  installed  in  the 
new  grand  presidential  mansion  thus  pro- 
vided, it  might  be  an  additional  clamp  to 
fix  the  seat  of  government  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  while  his  ardent  wishes  for 
the  establishment  lay  quite  in  another 
direction,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River.  Washington  therefore  pursued  his 
course  without  deviation. 

In  a  short  time  Washington,  who  was 
already  perhaps  more  familiar  than  any 
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other  one  person  with  the  region  lying 
along  the  Potomac,  for  he  had  person- 
ally explored  it  to  the  sources  of  the 
river,  had  appointed  his  commissioners, 
and  on  the  24th  day  of  January,  1791, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that, 
after  duly  examining  and  weighing  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  sit- 
uations within  the  limits  to  which  he  was 
restricted,  he  had  selected  the  location 
of  the  district  for  the  permanent  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States. 

His  three  commissioners  were  two  gen- 
tlemen from  Maryland,  Thomas  Johnson 
and  Daniel  Carroll,  and  one  from  Virginia, 
David  Stuart.  It  is  a  commentary  on  the 
times  that,  although  a  furious  quarrel  arose 
later  between  these  commissioners  and  cer- 
tain purchasers  of  lots  in  the  city,  in  which 
charges  of  partiality  were  made  by  the 
latter  against  the  former,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  one  of  these  commissioners, 
Daniel  Carroll,  was  an  uncle  of  one  of  the 
chief  owners  of  lands  embraced  in  the  new- 
city  limits,  and  another,  David  Stuart, 
was  the  grandson  of  Mrs.  Washington,  no 
exception  was  ever  taken  on  this  account 
to  their  appointment. 

Washington  went  about  the  work  with 
his  usual  care  and  began  by  laying  down 
lines  of  experiment,  beginning  "at  the 
Court  House  in  Alexandria  in  Virginia," 
and  following  courses  which  he  himself 
determined. 

Fortunately  for  the  countr}',  the  men 
who  were  to  have  most  to  do  with  the 
planning  of  the  Federal  city  were  men  of 
large  ideas.  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison  saw  the  future  of  this  country 
with  eyes  in  which  it  loomed  large. 

In  laying  out  the  city  it  was  decided  to 
do  so  on  a  large  plan,  with  a  view  to 
the  future  greatness  of  the  capital  of  the 
nation.  Washington  himself  believed,  as 
he  wrote  his  friend  ]\Ir.  Fairfax,  that  in  a 
century,  should  the  countr}-  keep  united, 
"it  would  produce  a  city,  though  not  as 
large  as  London,  yet  \\'ith  a  magnitude  in- 
ferior to  few  others  in  Europe." 

Next  to  him  in  the  work  of  planning 
came  his  secretary  of  state,  Jefferson, 
also  a  man  of  large  ideas  and  of  famili- 
arity with  the  capitals  of  Europe,  some 
of  which  he  had  viewed  with  eyes  already 
holding  the  vision  of  the  new  capital  in 
all  its  magnificence. 


In  the  actual  work  of  planning  and 
surveying  the  city  they  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  two  able  engineers  and  survey- 
ors. The  first  of  these  was  Major  Andrew 
Ellicott,  an  American  engineer  officer  of 
much  distinction  and  experience,  who  in 
1784  had  run  the  boundary  line  between 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  who,  after 
the  Federal  city  was  laid  out,  was  com- 
missioned by  the  President  to  settle  by 
survey  the  boundary  dispute  between  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and 
to  decide  in  which  State  lay  the  town  of  Erie. 

The  other  surveyor  was  the  young  and 
talented  French  engineer  officer  who  had 
left  the  French  army  to  come  to  America 
in  1777,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and 
take  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  had  been  commissioned  captain  of 
engineers.  His  name  was  Pierre  Charles 
L'Enfant.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque characters  evolved  in  this  pic- 
turesque period.  He  was  indebted  to  Jef- 
ferson for  his  employment  in  the  service 
which  has  given  him  his  distinction  and 
on  which  forever  will  rest  his  fame.  Such 
is  the  fickleness  of  fortune  that  for  the 
best  part  of  a  century  he  lay  in  an  un- 
marked grave  in  a  country  graveyard,  his 
name  almost  forgotten;  and  then  sud- 
denly the  light  of  fame  was  turned  upon 
him  and  to  him  has  been  given  the  credit 
of  being  the  almost  sole  author  of  the 
splendid  plan  on  which  the  national  capi- 
ital  is  laid  out. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  grand  ideas  and 
of  extraordinary  gifts  is  certainly  true, 
but  it  is  far  from  true  that  to  him  alone  is 
due  the  magnificence  of  the  plan  of  the 
capital  of  the  United  States.  Much  of 
this  great  conception  was  due  to  Wash- 
ington; much,  especially  in  those  matters 
of  grand  detail  which  makes  Washington 
city  unique  among  the  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, if  not  of  the  world,  is  due  to  the  uni- 
versal genius  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  To 
the  first  commissioners  and  to  Andrew 
Ellicott  was  owing  the  soundness  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  plan;  to  L'Enfant  was  prob- 
ably due  its  beauty  and  taste  and  har- 
monious grandeur.  They  all  touched  at 
different  points,  and  to  their  joint  influ- 
ence exerted  then  and  reasserted  over  a 
hundred  years  later  we  owe  to-day  the  al- 
most romantic  beauty  of  what  has  so  well 
been  termed  this  Capital  of  Capitals. 
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JT  this  time  I  had  drifted 
down  South  America  way, 
and  was  master  of  a  com- 
bination whaling  and  seal- 
ing steamer  sailing  out  of 
Punta  'renas  for  the  firm 
of  Amundsen  &  Co. 

Punta  Arenas,  if  you  don't  happen  to 
know,  is  at  the  tip  end  of  Patagonia,  in 
the  Magellan  Straits.  It  is  now  a  highly 
respectable  place  under  the  Chilian  flag, 
but  there  was  a  time  it  wasn't.  All  kinds 
of  human  wreckage  used  to  drift  onto  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  in  those 
days,  and  when  the  Chilian  Government 
couldn't  take  care  of  them  any  other  way 
they  would  ship  them  down  through  the 
straits  to  Punta  'renas.  At  the  time  I 
was  there  most  of  the  bad  ones  had  been 
run  out,  but  every  now  and  then  a  few  of 
the  old  crew  would  pop  up  and  worry  peo- 
ple into  thinking  Punta  'renas  must  still 
be  a  hard  place,  which  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  Amundsen  lived  in  a  big  house  up 
on  the  plaza  where  the  band-stand  was, 
with  a  fine  open-air  veranda  in  front  and 
a  glassed-in  conservatory  on  the  side,  and 
aft  of  the  house  a  garden  with  a  water- 
fall modelled  after  something  he  had  left 
behind  him  in  Norway.  He  designed 
the  waterfall  himself,  and  over  the  grand 
piano  in  the  front  room  looking  out  on  the 
plaza  was  an  oil-painting  of  it — a  whale 
of  a  painting,  done  by  a  stranded  Scandi- 
navian who  told  Mr.  Amundsen  he'd  seen 
that  identical  waterfall  in  Norway  many 
a  time,  which  perhaps  he  had. 

We  didn't  like  Mr.  Amundsen  any  the 
less  because  of  his  collection  of  old  sagas 
which  he  used  to  spin  out  for  hours  on 
end.  Whoppers,  some  of  them  were,  but 
we,  his  whaling  and  sealing  captains,  we'd 
sit  there  and  never  let  on,  eating  thin 
Norwegian  bread  and  goats'  cheese  and 
dried  chips  of  ptarmigan  with  Trond- 
hjem  beer,  and  none  of  us  but  would  have 
sat  longer  any  time,  so  that  after  he  got 
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through  there  was  a  chance  to  hear  his 
daughter  Hilda  play  the  grand  piano — 
and  sing,  maybe,  while  she  played.  And 
I  tell  you,  the  thought  of  that  fine  old 
Norwegian  and  Hilda  after  months  of 
banging  around  to  the  west'ard  of  Cape 
Horn  in  a  little  whaling  steamer — it  was 
surely  like  coming  home  to  be  home- 
bound  then. 

Norwegian  songs  they  were,  and  I, 
American-born,  and  only  half  Scandina- 
vian by  blood,  was  probably  the  one  man 
coming  to  Amundsen's  who  didn't  know 
every  word  of  them  by  heart.  But  not 
much  of  the  sentiment  of  them  I  missed 
at  that,  because  in  other  days  I'd  cruised 
off  Norway,  too,  and  knew  the  places  the 
songs  told  about — the  high-running  fjords 
and  the  little  white  lighthouses;  the  fish 
drying  on  the  rocks  and  the  night  sun 
floating  just  above  the  edge  of  the  gray 
sea;  and,  again,  the  long  black  night  of 
winter  and  the  dead  piled  up  to  wait  till 
they  could  be  buried  when  the  snow  went 
in  the  spring. 

But  if  shore  time  in  Punta  'renas  was 
holiday  time,  wet  days,  hard  days  at  sea 
have  their  time,  too;  and  Mr.  Amundsen 
and  Hilda  and  Punta  'renas  were  now  a 
long  way  behind  me.  I  was  whaling  and 
sealing  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  had  been 
doing  pretty  well,  but  nothing  record- 
breaking  till  one  day  I  picked  up  a  lot  of 
ambergris. 

Now  I  could  have  stocked  a  million  dol- 
lars in  a  regular  way  and  nobody  pay 
any  great  attention;  but  the  tale  of  that 
find  went  through  half  the  South  Pacific. 
A  dozen  w^haling  and  sealing  masters 
boarded  me  in  one  month  to  see  if  it  was 
so,  and  after  I'd  told  them  the  story  of 
it  about  forty-five  times,  I  began  to  see 
myself  telling  it  to  old  Amundsen  and 
Hilda  in  the  big  front  room  looking  out 
on  the  plaza,  her  father  and  I  having  a 
late  supper  of  flat  bread  and  the  goats' 
cheese  and  the  dried  ptarmigan  chips  with 
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Trondhjem  beer,  and  Hilda  playing  softly 
on  the  piano  with  an  eye  and  an  ear  maybe 
sidewise  now  and  again  to  me. 

And  now  we  were  truly  homeward 
bound  in  old  Magellan  Straits,  with  the 
hills  back  of  Punta  'renas  in  sight  from  our 
masthead,  when  we  spied  a  Norwegian 
bark  with  a  deck-load  of  lumber  ashore 


bay  beyond  the  spit.     The  boat  we  had 
come  in  was  gone. 

Well,  we  weren't  worrying  about  the 
boat,  only  we  had  to  take  the  time  to  lash 
together  twenty  or  thirty  pine  planks  and 
some  scantling  from  the  bark's  deck-load 
of  lumber  and  raft  ourselves  around  the 
spit  and  into  the  little  bay  to  get  to  our 
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on  the  spit  of  Pouvenir  Bay,  which  is  on 
the  southerly,  the  Terra  del  Fuego  shore 
of  the  straits.  Her  ensign  was  upside 
down  in  her  rigging,  and  I  headed  in  to 
see  if  we  could  help  her  out.  I  thought 
it  was  queer  no  one  showed  up  aboard  her 
to  answer  when  I  hailed,  but  no  matter — 
I  moored  my  steamer  just  inside  the  spit 
and  put  off  with  half  a  dozen  men  in  a 
boat  and  went  aboard. 

Nobody  on  her  deck,  nobody  in  her 
below  for'ard.  I  went  aft  and  dropped 
into  her  cabin,  my  men  behind  me,  and  we 
were  peeking  here  and  there  to  see  what 
it  was  could  be  wrong,  when  slap!  on  goes 
the  cabin  hatch  over  our  heads.  Then 
we  hear  the  padlock  slipped  on  and  the 
key  turned.  We  are  prisoners,  without 
even  a  peek  at  who  it  was  did  it. 

We  heard  them  going  off.  Without 
waiting  any  longer,  I  began  slashing  away 
with  my  pocket-knife,  the  only  knife 
among  us,  and  by  and  by  I  had  cut  our 
way  through  the  cabin;  but  that  took  a 
lot  of  time.  From  the  bark's  deck,  when 
we  were  clear,  there  was  nothing  in  sight 
except  our  own  steamer  to  anchor  in  the 
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steamer.  Everything  about  her  looked 
all  right,  except  that  none  of  the  crew 
were  in  sight  when  we  paddled  alongside. 
I  hurried  over  the  rail  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  It  didn't  take  long  to  see.  The 
hatches  were  off  her  hold  and  our  seal- 
skins and  our  ambergris  gone  from  be- 
low. A  fortune  it  was,  gone — s-st! — like 
that. 

Looking  further,  we  found  the  rest  of 
the  crew  nicely  locked  up  in  the  fo'c's'le. 
They  didn't  know  what  had  happened, 
except  that  some  men  had  come  rowing 
in  from  the  direction  of  the  lumber  bark 
in  our  boat,  and  one  of  them  had  sung 
out  in  English  and  another  in  Norwegian 
that  they  were  the  crew  of  the  bark,  with  a 
message  from  me. 

My  crew,  of  course,  said  come  aboard. 
But  no  sooner  aboard  than  the  strangers 
out  with  revolvers,  back  my  men  into  the 
fo'c's'le,  and  lock  them  in.  That  was  all 
they  know  about  that,  except  that  they 
had  heard  the  noise  of  the  hurrying  of  our 
cargo  out  of  the  hold,  and  then  the  sound 
of  a  steamer  making  fast  alongside  and 
of  shifting  our  cargo  to  her  deck  and  of 
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her  moving  away.  Aiul  then  all  (luitt 
till  we  came  back. 

Well,  whoever  did  it  must  have  had  us 
timed  jiretty  well.  They  must  have  had 
a  gang  hid  in  the  lumber  bark  and  a  steam- 
er hid  somewhere  in  the  straits  near  by 
waiting  for  us.  It  looked  as  if  there  was 
nothing  for  us  to  do  but  take  our  loss  and 
keep  on  for  Punta  'renas,  but  first  I  went 
to  the  masthead  and  had  a  look  out. 

Opposite  Pouvenir  Bay  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  are  at  their  widest.  From  the 
crow's-nest  there  was  a  good  stretch  of 
sea  to  look  at.  To  the  west'ard  was  a 
touch  of  smoke,  which  might  be  the 
steamer  which  looted  us;  surely  she  didn't 
go  to  the  east'ard,  for  there  it  was  open 
water  with  nothing  in  sight.  To  the 
northward,  toward  Patagonia,  of  course 
she  would  not  go,  because  Punta  'renas 
was  there.  But  I  had  a  look  that  way, 
and  as  I  looked  I  could  see  what  looked 
like  an  open  boat  heading  our  way;  and  I 
wondered  who  she  would  be  and  what 
she  would  be  after  in  a  place  like  Terra 
del  Fuego. 

They  came  skipping  on  at  a  great  clip 
for  an  open  boat.  They  were  running 
her  to  a  long  main-sheet,  but  keeping  a 
tight  hand  on  the  sheet.  As  they  drew 
nearer  I  see  she  was  white-painted,  and 
pretty  soon  I  see  she  was  too  big  to  be 
anything  but  a  war-ship's  sailing  cutter, 
and  soon  again  I  made  out  that  they  were 
a  crew  of  American  naval  officers  and 
bluejackets. 

They  went  out  of  their  way  some  to 
sweep  under  the  stern  of  the  bark,  and  I 
noticed  they  all  took  a  look  up  at  her  and 
back  at  her,  wondering,  as  I  thought, 
how  she  came  to  go  ashore.  They  held 
on  for  the  inside  of  the  bay  and  ran 
straight  up  onto  a  little  reach  of  pebbly 
beach;  and  no  sooner  grounded  than  most 
of  them  went  tearing  across  the  spit  with 
rifles  and  shot-guns.  I  see  what  they 
were  now — it  was  a  hunting  party. 

Without  wasting  a  second  they  began 
to  blaze  away  at  the  wild  ducks  as  they 
came  swooping  down  from  the  west.  In 
that  country  the  wild  game  don't  know 
what  a  man  looks  like,  and  as  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon,  with  the  ducks  coming 
back  for  the  night  from  the  west'ard,  the 
shooting  was  good.  Swooping  along  the 
shore  they  came,  across  the  mouth  of  the 


bay,  flock  after  flock  so  close-set  and  low- 
flying  that  they  didn't  need  guns.  They 
could  have  sat  on  the  beach  and  hove 
up  stones  or  driftwood  and  killed  'em  as 
they  went  kiting  by,  sixty  miles  or  more 
an  hour  to  the  east'ard. 

After  twenty  minutes  or  so  they  must 
have  thought  that  kind  of  shooting  was 
too  easy,  for  part  of  them  went  off  into 
the  brush  and  the  others  came  back  to 
the  spit  of  beach  and,  with  some  kin- 
dlings from  their  boat  and  some  driftwood 
and  brush,  started  a  fire.  It  was  a  north 
wind,  and  I  could  smell  the  ducks  cooking 
and  the  coffee  making,  and  I  couldn't  hold 
off  any  longer.  I  rowed  myself  over  in 
our  second  boat.  The  senior  line  officer 
of  the  party,  a  lieutenant,  invited  me  to 
join  them,  which  I  did,  and  pretty  soon  I 
was  eating  broiled  duck  and  drinking  real 
American  coffee,  with  bacon  and  eggs, 
and  forgetting  my  troubles. 

After  supper  we  sat  around  and  talked, 
and  they  told  me  what  had  happened  to 
the  lumber  bark.  She  had  been  lured 
inshore  by  false  lights  the  night  before 
and  boarded  by  a  gang  under  Red  Dick, 
who  had  cleaned  her  out  of  stores  and 
what  money  they  had,  and  had  driven  the 
crew  off  in  the  morning  after  beating  up 
most  of  them  by  way  of  diverting  him- 
self. Then  the  bark's  captain  and  his 
crew  rowed  across  the  Straits  of  Punta 
Arenas  in  their  quarter-boat  looking  for 
satisfaction.  Nobody  there  could  do 
anything  for  them,  because  nothing  less 
than  a  war-ship  could  have  overcome  Red 
Dick,  and  there  was  no  Chilean  war-ship 
nearer  than  Valparaiso,  and  that  was  six 
days'  steaming  away. 

"But  how  did  that  lumber  captain 
know  it  was  Red  Dick?"  I  asked  at  this 
point. 

"He  didn't  know,"  answered  the  officer 
who'd  been  talking.  "But  when  he  de- 
scribed him  everybody  in  Punta  Arenas 
said  it  was  Red  Dick.  But  aren't  you  an 
American?" 

I  said  I  was  and  told  them  my  expe- 
rience, and  they  all  said  what  a  pity  my 
ship  wasn't  under  the  American  flag  so 
they  could  put  it  up  to  their  captain,  and 
be  sure  he  would  send  a  party  after  Red 
Dick.  And  they  would  all  like  nothing 
better  than  to  join  that  party,  and  an 
easy  matter  all  'round,  as  their  ship  was 
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to  be  hanging  around  the  straits  for  an-  penter's  mate  on  the  old  Missalama.    We 

other  week.  kept  eying  each  other,  and  by  and  by  he 

By  this  time  the  others  of  the  party,  remembered,  and  we  stood  up  and  shook 

who'd  gone  into  the  brush  for  wild  geese,  hands  across  the  lire.     In  half  a  minute 


We  had  to  lash  together  twenty  or  thirty  pine  planks  .   .   .   and  raft  ourselves  around 
the  spit  and  into  tlie  little  bay  to  get  to  our  steamer. — Page  331. 


were  coming  back.  They  didn't  get  any 
geese,  because  geese,  wild  geese  anyway, 
aren't  near  so  foolish  as  a  lot  of  people 
think.  They  were  hungry  and  sat  right 
down  to  supper. 

Among  them,  as  I  looked,  was  one  I 
knew  for  Peter  Lawson,  an  old  shipmate. 
A  warrant  officer  I  saw  he  was  now,  but 
when  I  knew  him  he  was  a  chief  car- 


we  were  talking  of  old  days  in  the  navy. 
By  this  time  it  was  late  day,  with  the 
sun  going  down  below  the  hills  on  the 
other  side  of  Pouvenir  Bay.  I  remember 
it  went  down  red  as  the  heart  of  the  fire 
we  were  sitting  by.  Through  the  little 
thin  whiffs  of  the  smoke  of  the  fire  it 
looked  like  that — all  hot  color  and  no 
flame.    Nothing  to  that,  of  course,  only 
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pictures  like  that  do  start  your  brain  to 
going.  The  little  bay  was  there  at  our 
feet  and  the  wide  straits  off  to  our  elbow, 
and  the  water  of  that  bay  was  smooth 
green  where  it  shoaled  on  the  pebbly  spit; 
but  the  straits,  as  far  as  we  could  see 
them,  were  one  long  roll  of  tossing  ridges 
and  scooping  hollows,  and  they  were  all 
black  except  where  the  williwaws,  cutting 
across  the  tide,  would  whip  the  ridges  to  a 
marble-white. 

I  saw  the  sun  set  red  through  the  thin 
blue  smoke  of  the  fire,  and  almost  in  line 
with  the  sun  and  the  smoke  was  the 
stranded  bark  with  her  deck-load  of  lum- 
ber. A  little  farther  off  was  my  own  little 
Svend  Foyn.  It  was  coming  on  dark  by 
then  and  I  could  see  them  making  ready 
the  anchor  light  on  the  Svend  Foyn.  And 
it  was  coming  colder,  too,  for  the  broad, 
warm  north  wind  had  changed  to  a  thin, 
little  icy  wind  from  the  south. 

And  now  the  fiery  red  reflection  of  the 
sun  was  gone  from  above  the  hills  across 
the  bay,  and  when  that  went  all  warmth 
went  with  it.  Everybody  drew  nearer  to 
the  fire,  except  the  two  apprentice  boys 
who  were  cleaning  up  the  mess  gear  in 
water  made  hot  at  a  little  fire  of  their  own. 
One  of  them  was  singing  to  himself,  little 
jiggly,  rag-time  songs,  while  he  wiped  the 
dishes : 

Oh-h,  ahm  gwine  down  to  Macon  town 
Ter  buy  mah  'Liza  Jane  a  gown — 
Ah  feci  so  happy  'n'  ah  don'  know  why, 
Mah  bai-bie,  mah  hon-ie! 

Every  time  he  stacked  up  a  few  plates  he 
would  stop  to  roll  a  few  more  cake-walk 
steps. 

"I  wish  I  was  feeling  as  good  as  you!" 
I  said  to  myself  while  I  watched  him. 

And  watching  him,  I  got  to  thinking 
of  Hilda  in  the  big  front  room  in  what  was 
home  for  me — and  of  having  to  tell  her 
what  a  failure  my  cruise  had  been.  It  did 
set  me  to  thinking. 

All  at  once  it  came  to  me,  and  "  I've  got 
it!"  I  said,  not  knowing  I  said  it  out  loud 
until  I  saw  that  everybody  around  the 
fire  was  looking  at  me;  and  at  last  Peter 
Lawson  said,  "What's  it  you  got?" 

And  I  told  them  what  I  had  in  mind, 
and  they  all  thought  it  was  a  great  scheme 
— if  I  could  carry  it  out.  And  the  lieu- 
tenant in  charge  of  the  party  said,  "And 


we'll  helj)  you;  but  not  to-night — the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  after  a  good  night's 
sleep." 

We  had  a  good  sleep  that  night,  sleep- 
ing till  sunrise  on  the  pebbly  beach  with 
the  main-sail  of  the  sailing  cutter  for  a 
tent  over  us.  And  in  the  morning  the 
first  thing  after  breakfast  I  pulled  the 
lumber  bark  off  the  beach  and  moored  her 
in  the  bay.  That  was  so  she  wouldn't 
break  up  and  go  to  pieces  the  first  gale  of 
wind  came  along;  and  as  after  that  serv- 
ice I  figured  her  owners  wouldn't  call  it 
stealing,  I  helped  myself  to  a  few  thou- 
sand feet  of  lumber  off  her  deck,  and  we 
all  set  to  work  to  make  the  Svend  Foyn 
over  into  what  her  builder  back  in  Norway 
certainly  never  intended  her  for. 

First,  we  built  up  her  topsides  to  make 
a  superstructure,  and  then  added  the 
other  things  a  first-class  battle-ship  ought 
to  have.  The  Svend  Foyn  had  two  masts 
and  one  smoke-stack.  The  two  masts 
were  all  right.  We  had  only  to  set  fighting- 
tops  around  them,  but  she  would  be  a 
poor  class  of  a  battle-ship  with  only  one 
smoke-stack.  So  we  gave  her  two  more. 
We  painted  her  lower  sides  white  and  her 
topsides  yellow-brown,  and  for  turrets  we 
had  one  to  each  end  with  w'hat  was  in- 
tended for  1 2-inch  gun-muzzles  sticking 
out  of  them.  And  we  allowed  the  ends  of 
what  looked  like  twelve  y-inch  black  boys 
to  peek  through  the  sides  of  what  we 
called  her  gun-deck.  Two  of  those  y-inch 
muzzles  were  real  muzzles,  that  is,  black- 
tarred  wood  like  the  others,  but  they  were 
hollow  so  we  could  train  a  bomb-lance 
whaling-gun  through  them,  one  to  each 
side.  When  we  got  that  far  they  said  I 
would  have  to  name  her,  and  I  called  her 
the  Cape  Horn,  and  there  being  no  flag 
that  any  of  us  had  ever  heard  of  for  Terra 
del  Fuego,  we  made  one  for  her  out  of 
three  pieces  of  green,  red,  and  purple 
cloth,  and  broke  it  out  to  her  main-peak. 

And  w'hen  that  little  round-bowed,  fat- 
sterned  whaler  waddled  out  of  Pouvenir 
Bay  that  afternoon  there  wasn't  a  thing 
that  one  lieutenant,  one  ensign,  one  doc- 
tor, a  warrant  caqDcnter,  and  sixteen  en- 
listed men  of  the  United  States  Navy 
could  see  she  was  shy  of,  except  a  wire- 
less outfit,  and  we  soon  fixed  that  by 
stringing  a  stretch  of  old  wire  between  her 
masts,  with  half  a  dozen  old  barrel  hoops 
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for  a  wireless  plant;  and  for  fear  there  was  dred  tons.    K\  en  if  she  wasn't  too  h\g  a 

anybody  of  Red  Dick's  party  who  knew  steamer  to  be  loafing  there,  I  knew  her  of 

battle-shi])s  only  from  i)ictures,  I  had  the  old.     Ked  Dick  was  handy.     I  took  a  look 

stokers  keep  feeding  her  tires  with  whale-  around  to  the  north'ard,  and  at  the  other 


The  strangers  out  with  revolvers,  back  my  men  into  the  fo'c's'le,  and  lock 
them  in. — Page  331. 


oil.  After  that,  with  the  clouds  of  smoke 
belching  out  of  her,  I  felt  sure  nobody 
could  doubt  us — especially  at  a  distance. 
We  gave  three  whistles  and  dipped  the 
ensign  to  our  navy  friends,  and  for  the 
rest  of  that  day  and  night,  and  all  next 
day  and  night,  we  steamed  through  the 
straits  toward  the  Pacific.  And  on  the 
second  morning  we  turned  north  and  ran 
in  among  the  islands  oflf  the  Chilean  coast ; 
and  pretty  soon  we  ran  into  the  place  I 
was  bound  for — a  bottle-shaped  passage 
vnth  a  narrow  inlet  to  each  end  and  the 
Andes  IMountains  coming  down  to  the 
water.  And  laying  to  moorings  there  was 
a  cargo  steamer  of  perhaps  fifteen  hun- 


end  of  the  passage  and  jam  in  to  the  high 
rocks  was  a  whaling  steamer  about  our 
own  tonnage.     I  also  knew  her  of  old. 

I  might  as  well  say  now  that  Red  Dick 
and  I  weren't  strangers.  We  used  to  be 
sort  of  friends,  but  not  since  the  day  we 
walked  up  the  long  timber  pier  in  Punta 
'renas  together  and  met  Hilda  with  her 
father.  She  was  straight  from  school  in 
Norway  then  and  'twas  the  first  time  we'd 
seen  her.  We  looked  out  together  on  the 
wonderful  straits  and  'twas  me  she  walked 
home  with. 

But  that  was  a  year  back  and  it  was 
other  business  now.  I  had  now  to  make 
an  impression,  and  right  away,  to  back 
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up  our  looks.    So  we  cut  loose  and  gave  over  us,  they  quit.    Two  boats  dropped 

them,  port  and  starboard,  one  after  the  over  her  side  and  headed  for  a  bit  of 

other,  twenty-one  whaling  bombs  in  good  beach,  and  twenty  men  scurried  ofT  and 

regulation  style.     They  made  a  terrible  lost  themselves  in  holes  between  the  rocks. 


We  painted  her  lower  sides  white  and  her  topsides  yellow-brown,  and  for  turrets  we 
had  one  to  each  end. — Page  334. 


racket  against  the  Andes  Mountains,  which 
come  down  here  to  the  water's  edge. 

And  Red  Dick's  gang  must  have  thought 
we  were  some  awful  power,  for  there  was 
soon  great  doings  on  the  deck  of  the  wha- 
ling steamer.  Smoke  began  to  come  out 
of  her  and  pretty  soon  she  began  to  move ; 
but  when  we  bore  down,  with  a  great 
white  wave  ahead  of  us  and  rolls  of  smoke 


We  shot  a  few  bombs  over  their  heads  just 
to  let  them  know  we  were  a  rich  nation 
with  ammunition  to  spare.  The  echoes 
coming  back  sounded  like  a  battle-fleet 
saluting  port  in  foreign  waters. 

We  boarded  Red  Dick's  steamer,  and 
there  were  our  sealskins  and  ambergris. 
There  were  also  four  or  five  thousand 
other  fine  sealskins  which  weren't  ours 
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but  which  we  look  along,  knowinj;  they 
weren't  Red  Dick's.  And  with  Red  Dick's 
steamer  in  charge  of  six  of  my  crew  behind 
us,  we  started  back  the  way  we  came.    In 


but  not  making  great  headway.  The  Ut- 
ile old  Svend  Foyn  was  never  any  wonder 
for  steaming.  At  her  best  she  could  do 
perhaps  ten  miles  an  hour.     Now,  with 


'  I'was  me  she  walked  home  with. — Page  335 


Steaming  past  the  cargo  steamer  we  count- 
ed four  long  glasses  levelled  at  us. 

The  first  likely  place  we  came  to  we 
hauled  to  and  shifted  Red  Dick's  cargo 
to  the  Svend  Foyn.  By  this  time,  with  the 
ambergris  back  and  five  thousand  extra 
sealskins  below,  all  hands  were  willing  to 
take  a  moderate  chance  on  almost  any- 
thing.   We  swung  away  for  the  straits, 


all  her  battle-ship  top-gear  and  \\-ith  the 
wind  ahead,  she  was  doing  perhaps  sLx. 

It  began  to  breeze  up,  but  nothing  for 
us  to  worry  over  until  we  saw  a  steamer's 
smoke  coming  up  astern.  We  were  then 
clear  of  the  coast  islands  and  into  the 
straits,  with  ^\dnd  and  sea  fighting  each 
other. 

I  had  another  good  look  at  the  steamer 


Red  Dick  leaned  over  the  bridge  rail  and  laughed. 


coming  up  astern,  and  took  my  prize  crew 
off  Red  Dick's  whaler  and  turned  her 
adrift.  I  hated  to.  Not  alone  the  prize- 
money,  but  to  see  a  good  ship  go  to  loss 
any  time  is  bad.  I  did  it  in  hopes  that  the 
cargo  steamer  coming  upon  us  would  stop 
to  get  her,  and  while  they  were  getting 
her — what  with  the  gale  and  the  dark 
coming — we  would  be  able  to  slip  away. 
But  they  didn't  stop.  Perhaps  the  little 
whaler  was  too  close  in  to  the  cliffs  for 
the  big  steamer  to  have  a  chance  in  the 
tide  that  was  running.  They  let  her 
pile  up  against  {he  cliffs,  and  came  on  and 
ranged  up  abreast  of  us.  Red  Dick  was 
on  her  bridge.  She  came  so  close  to  us 
that  I  could  almost  have  jumped  aboard. 
It  was  blowing  pretty  hard  at  the  time, 
but  she  was  making  easy  weather  of  it — 
a  good  sea  boat.  We  weren't.  The  willi- 
waws,  which  are  what  they  call  the  hard 
squalls  off  the  high  hills  down  there,  were 
having  a  great  time  with  our  battle-ship 
topsides.  She  was  something  of  a  roller 
on  her  own  account  at  any  time,  the 
Svend  Foyn,  but  now  she  rolled  her  wood- 
en turrets  under,  and  every  once  in  awhile 
her  bridge. 

Red  Dick  leaned  over  the  bridge  rail 
and  laughed.    He  looked  the  Svend  Foyn's 
top-gear  over  and  laughed  again.    "  Blank 
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shells  and  wooden  guns!"  he  called  out. 
' '  Fine !     Any  more  left? ' ' 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "not  all  blanks  and  not 
all  wooden,  and  a  few  left — yes." 

"So?"  he  says,  and  gives  an  order.  A 
man  pulls  a  tarpauHn  off  a  long  needle- 
gun  amidships.  "  Got  anything  like  that 
in  your  battery?"  he  calls  out. 

I  looked  it  over  as  if  I  was  interested. 
At  the  same  time  I  made  a  sign  to  my 
mate  behind  me.  I'd  long  before  this 
loaded  my  two  whaling  bomb-lance  guns, 
but  this  time  I  put  in  them  the  lances, 
which  were  of  steel,  weighed  eighty  pounds, 
and  were  four  and  a  half  feet  long — not  a 
bad  little  projectile  at  all. 

"What's  it  for?"  I  called  out,  pointing 
to  his  needle-gun. 

"What's  it  for?"  he  mimics.  "What 
d'y'  think  it's  for?" 

I  shook  my  head.  "I  could  never 
guess." 

"  Well,  you  will  soon.     You  know  me?  " 

"I  do.     And  you  know  me?" 

"I  know  you  and  I'll  take  no  chances 
with  you.  I'm  going  to  heave  you  a  line 
and  take  you  in  tow." 

"I  don't  remember  flying  any  signals 
for  a  tow." 

"No?  Well,  I  think  you'd  be  better 
off  for  a  tow.    Take  my  line." 
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"We  don't  want  your  line." 

"Take  my  line  or  I'll  blow  a  few  holes 
in  you,  and  while  you're  on  your  way  to 
the  bottom  of  the  straits — all  hands  of 
you — I'll  ram  you  to  make  sure." 

"  You're  foolish  to  sink  us,"  I  says,  "  till 
you  take  off  the  ambergris  and  the  seal- 
skins." 

He  began  to  get  mad.  "Take  my  line 
or  take  a  shell  from  this  gun.  Which  is 
it?"  he  yells. 

His  gun  was  trained  on  our  midship 
topsides.  I  couldn't  see  where  he  was 
going  to  sink  us,  leastwise  not  with  one 
shot,  so  "Come  aboard  with  your  shell!" 
I  called  out,  and  he  did.  I  didn't  look  to 
see  what  damage  the  shell  did  in  passing, 
but  it  went  clear  through  our  pine  top- 
sides,  one  side  and  out  the  other. 

I'd  already  passed  the  word  to  my  mate, 
and  wh-r-ool  went  the  4>^2-foot  bomb- 
lance  from  the  inside  of  one  of  our  make- 
believe  7-inch  rifles.  The  lance  tore 
through  just  above  the  water-line  of  the 
cargo  steamer.  The  bomb  exploded  inside 
her  hull.  Through  the  hole  the  sea  rushed, 
and  from  her  deck  below  came  whoops  of 
surprise. 

I  rolled  the  little  fat  Svend  Foyn  around. 
She  near  capsized  in  turning,  especially  as 
Red  Dick  let  me  have  two  more  from  his 
needle-gun  while  we  were  coming  around. 
One  of  them  burst  inside,  but  didn't  kill 
anybody.     Around  came  the  Svend  Foyn. 

"Her  water-line!"  I  yelled,  and  we  let 
her  have  it.  And  again  we  gave  it  to  her. 
They  both  went  home. 

Red  Dick  quit  laughing.  He  ran  down 
from  the  bridge  and  out  of  sight  below. 
Pretty  soon  through  her  sides,  as  we  heard 
him  and  his  gang  yelling,  came  the  ejids 
of  blankets  and  mattresses,  to  keep  the 
sea  out  of  the  holes  we'd  made. 

And  while  they  are  at  that  we  give  them 
another.  And  that  settled  it.  Five  min- 
utes before,  I  had  an  idea  we  might  have 
to  go  to  the  bottom — s-sst !  like  that.  And 
now  Red  Dick  and  his  cargo  steamer  were 
,  belting  through  the  tide  rips  toward  the 
Terra  del  Fuego  shore,  to  find  a  bay,  I  sup- 
pose, and  a  bit  of  a  beach  to  haul  up  and 
patch  things.  And  I  couldn't  help  think- 
ing as  he  went  that  he'd  lost  a  desperate 
reputation  about  as  easy  as  any  ever  I 
heard  of;  but  I  might  as  well  also  say  now 
that  I'd  been  shipmates  with  Red  Dick, 
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and  I  always  did  believe  he  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  blulT.  But  my  crew  didn't  think 
that.  There  was  great  rejoicing  among 
them,  and  I  let  them  rejoice  so  long  as 
they  didn't  stop  setting  things  to  rights. 

We  were  shook  up  some — our  bridge 
loosened  up,  our  wireless  hoops  hanging 
droopy,  our  two  fake  smoke-stacks  lying 
over  on  their  sides,  and  the  for'ard  turret 
with  some  dents  in  it;  but  bow  first,  and 
in  peace  and  quiet,  we  steamed  on.  And 
we  were  still  steaming  in  peace  and  quiet 
when  we  made  Punta  Arenas. 

And  steaming  in  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  do  it  in  style.  Here  we  were,  a  vic- 
torious battle-ship  entering  a  foreign  port, 
and  so  I  hoisted  our  international  code- 
spelling  it  out  that  we  were  the  Cape  Horn 
of  the  Terra  del  Fuegan  navy,  and  asking 
permission  to  anchor.  The  captain  of 
the  American  battle-ship  was  standing  on 
his  bridge  as  we  steamed  down  the  line, 
with  a  man  in  our  chains  heaving  the  lead, 
my  mate  on  the  fore-bridge  and  myself  on 
the  after-bridge,  a  quartermaster  to  the 
wheel,  and  the  second  mate  spying  busy 
as  could  be  through  a  long  glass;  and  not 
alone  the  captain,  but  the  nine  hundred 
and  odd  ofiicers  and  men  of  the  American 
battle-ship,  roared  in  review  of  us.  The 
other  ships  in  port  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  us. 

We  came  around  and  dropped  our 
young  anchor,  splash !  and  saluted  the  port 
— twenty-one  guns  from  our  bomb-lance 
things. 

Our  lieutenant  of  the  hunting  party 
seemed  to  be  officer  of  the  deck^on  the  real 
battle-ship.  "  How'd  you  come  out?  "  he 
hails. 

"We  met  the  enemy  and  their  loot  is 
ours,"  I  answers. 

"Captain  Fen  ton  presents  his  compli- 
ments and  would  like  to  have  you  come 
aboard,"  he  hails. 

And  I  went  aboard,  sitting  in  the  stern- 
sheets  of  my  second  boat,  with  the  red, 
green,  and  purple  flag  trailing  astern  and 
eight  men  to  the  oars.  And  they  gave  me 
two  bosun's  pipes  with  four  side-boys  and 
two  long  ruffles  from  the  drums  as  I  came 
over  the  side,  and  in  the  captain's  cabin  I 
told  him  what  the  officers  of  the  hunting 
party  couldn't  tell  him  already.  And  he 
thought  it  the  best  story  he'd  heard  in  a 
long  time. 
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I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  good  story  my- 
self, and  told  it  again  to  Mr.  Amundsen 
on  the  same  long  pier  where  I  had  lirst 
met  him  with  Hilda,  and  he  said  the  blood 
of  the  old  vikings  must  be  in  my  veins, 
and  uncorked  four  solid  hours  of  the  old 
sagas,  hnishing  up  in  the  big  front  room 
with  flat  bread  and  goats'  cheeseand  dried 
ptarmigan  chips  and  Trondhjem  beer. 

By  and  by  I  got  a  chance  to  tell  it  to 
Hilda — that  and  a  little  more  while  I  was 
telling  it.  The  band,  a  fine  band,  too,  were 


playing  their  Sunday-night  concert  out  in 
the  plaza.  I  remember  how  the  music 
made  pictures  in  my  brain  while  I  talked, 
though  I  never  could  remember  what  they 
played. 

However,  that's  no  matter.  Hilda  says 
I  told  the  story  right  that  night.  And 
I've  told  it  many  a  time  since — to  her 
and  the  children  when  I'm  home  from 
sea.  They  are  good  children,  who  believe 
everything  that  is  told  them — even  the 
sagas  of  their  grandfather. 


THE    DARK    FLOWER 

(the  love  life  of  a  man) 
PART    III— AUTUMN 


BY   JOHN    GALSWORTHY 


HEN  on  that  November 
night  Lennan  stole  to  the 
open  door  of  his  dressing- 
room,  and  stood  watching 
his  wife  asleep.  Fate  still 
waited  for  an  answer, 
A  low  fire  was  burning — one  of  those 
fires  that  throw  faint  shadows  everywhere, 
and  once  and  again  glow  so  that  some  ob- 
ject shines  for  a  moment,  some  shape  is 
clearly  seen.  The  curtains  were  not  quite 
drawn,  and  a  plane-tree  branch,  with  leaves 
still  hanging,  which  had  kept  them  com- 
pany all  the  fifteen  years  they  had  lived 
there,  was  moving  darkly  in  the  wind, 
now  touching  the  glass  with  a  frail  tap,  as 
though  asking  of  him,  who  had  been  roam- 
ing in  that  wind  so  many  hours,  to  let 
it  in.  Unfailing  comrades  those  London 
plane-trees ! 

He  had  not  dared  hope  Sylvia  would  be 
asleep.  It  was  merciful  she  was,  which- 
ever way  the  issue  went — that  issue  so 
cruel!  Her  face  was  turned  toward  the 
fire,  and  one  hand  rested  beneath  her 
cheek.  So  she  often  slept.  Even  when 
life  seemed  all  at  sea,  its  landmarks  lost, 
one  still  did  what  was  customary.  Poor 
tender-hearted  thing — she  had  not  slept 


since  he  told  her.  How  long  ago  was 
that?  Years?  Just  forty-eight  hours!  She 
looked  like  a  girl  lying  there,  with  her  flax- 
en hair,  and  her  touching  candor  even  in 
sleep.  For  she  was  not  so  greatly  changed 
from  what  she  had  been  that  summer  of 
Cicely's  marriage  down  at  Hayle,  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.  It  was  a  face  that  did 
not  grow  old.  There  had  been  till  now  no 
special  reason  w'hy  it  should.  Thought — 
strong  feeling  —  suffering  —  those  were 
what  changed  faces;  Sylvia  had  never 
thought  deeply,  never  suffered  much — till 
now.  And  was  it  for  him — who  had  been 
very  careful  of  her — yes,  very  careful,  on 
the.  whole,  despite  man's  selfishness,  de- 
spite her  never  having  understood  the 
depths  of  him — was  it  for  him  of  all  people 
to  hurt  her  so,  to  stamp  her  face  with  sor- 
row, perhaps  destroy  her  utterly? 

He  crept  a  little  farther  in  and  sat  down 
in  the  arm-chair  beyond  the  fire.  What 
memories  a  fire  gathered  into  it,  with  its 
flaky  ashes,  and  its  little  leaflike  flames, 
and  that  quiet  glow  and  flicker!  What 
tale  of  passions !  How  like  to  a  fire  was  a 
man's  heart!  The  first  young  fitful  leap- 
ings;  the  sudden  fierce  mastering  heat; 
the  long  steady  sober  burning,  and  then — 
that  last  flaming  up,  that  clutch  back  at 
its  own  vanished  youth,  the  final  eager 
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flight  of  flame,  before  the  ashes  wintered 
it  to  nothing!  Visions  and  memories  he 
saw  down  in  the  fire,  as  only  can  be  seen 
when  a  man's  heart,  by  the  agony  of  long 
struggle,  has  been  stripped  of  skin,  and 
quivers  at  every  touch.  Love!  A  strange 
haphazard  thing  was  love — so  spun  be- 
tween ecstasy  and  torture!  A  thing  in- 
sidious, irresponsible,  desperate.  A  flying 
sweetness,  more  poignant  than  anything 
on  earth,  more  dark  in  origin  and  destiny. 
A  thing  without  reason  or  coherence.  A 
man's  love-life — what  say  had  he  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  it?  No  more  than  in  the 
flights  of  autumn  birds,  swooping  down, 
lighting  here  and  there,  passing  on.  The 
loves  one  left  behind — even  in  a  life  that 
he  felt  had  been  by  no  means  vagabond 
in  love,  as  men's  lives  went.  The  love 
that  thought  the  Tyrol  skies  would  fall  if 
he  were  not  first  with  a  certain  lady.  The 
love  whose  star  had  caught  in  the  hair  of 
Sylvia  now  lying  there  asleep.  The  so- 
called  love — half-glamorous,  sordid  little 
meal  of  pleasure,  that  Youth,  however 
sensitive,  must  eat,  it  seems,  some  time  or 
other  with  some  young  light  of  love;  a 
glimpse  of  life  that  had  seemed  much, 
and  had  meant  little,  save,  in  the  end, 
to  leave  him  sorry  for  his  partner.  Then 
the  love  that  he  could  not,  even  after 
twenty  years,  bear  to  remember;  that  all- 
devouring  summer  passion,  which  in  one 
night  had  gained  all  and  lost  all,  terribly, 
leaving  on  his  soul  a  scar  that  could  never 
be  quite  healed,  leaving  his  spirit  always 
a  little  lonely,  haunted  by  the  sense  of 
what  might  have  been.  Of  his  share  in 
that  night  of  tragedy — that  '  terrible  ac- 
cident on  the  river' — no  one  had  ever 
dreamed.  And  then,  the  long  time  of  de- 
spair which  had  seemed  the  last  death  of 
love  had  slowly  passed  away,  and  yet 
another  love  had  been  born — or  rather, 
born  again,  different  iiideed,  pale,  sober, 
but  quite  real ;  the  fresh  springing-up  of  a 
feeling  long  forgotten,  of  that  protective 
devotion  of  his  boyhood.  He  still  remem- 
bered the  expression  on  Sylvia's  face  when 
'  he  passed  her  by  chance  in  Oxford  Street, 
soon  after  he  came  back  from  his  four 
years  of  exile  in  the  East  and  Rome — 
that  look,  eager,  yet  reproachful,  then 
stoically  ironic,  as  if  saying  gently :  '  Oh ! 
no;  after  forgetting  me  four  years  an3 
more — you  can't  want  to  speak  to  me 


now!'  And,  when  he  did  speak,  the  still 
more  touching  pleasure  in  her  face.  Then 
the  uncertain  months,  with  all  the  time  a 
feeling  of  what  the  end  would  be;  and 
then  their  marriage.  Happy  enough — 
gentle,  not  very  vivid,  not  spiritually  very 
intimate — for  his  work  was  always  se- 
cretly as  remote  from  her  as  when  she  had 
thought  to  please  him  by  putting  jessa- 
mine stars  on  the  heads  of  his  beasts. 
A  quiet,  successful  union,  not  meaning, 
he  had  thought,  so  very  much  to  him, 
nor  so  very  much  to  her — until,  forty- 
eight  hours  ago,  he  told  her,  and  she 
had  shrunk  and  wilted  and  gone  all  to 
pieces.    And  what  was  it  he  had  told  her? 

A  long  story — that! 

Sitting  there  by  the  fire,  with  nothing 
yet  decided,  he  could  see  it  all  from  the 
start,  with  its  devilish  delicate  intricacy, 
its  subtle,  slow  enchantment,  that  seemed 
to  spin  itself  out  of  him,  out  of  his  own 
state  of  mind  and  body,  rather  than  out 
of  the  spell  cast  over  him,  just  as  though 
a  sort  of  fatal  force,  long  dormant,  were 
working  up  again  to  burst  into  dark 
flower.  .  .  . 


II 


Yes,  it  had  begun  within  him  over  a 
year  ago,  with  a  queer,  unhappy  restless- 
ness, a  feeling  that  life  was  slipping,  ebb- 
ing away  within  reach  of  him,  and  his 
arms  never  stretched  out  to  arrest  it.  It 
had  begun  with  a  sort  of  long  craving, 
stilled  only  when  he  was  working  hard — 
a  craving  for  he  knew  not  what,  an  ache 
which  was  worst  whenever  the  wind  was 
soft. 

They  said  that  about  forty-five  was  a 
perilous  age  for  a  man — especially  for  an 
artist.  All  the  autumn  of  last  year  he 
had  felt  this  vague  misery  rather  badly. 
It  had  left  him  alone  most  of  December 
and  January,  while  he  was  working  so  hard 
at  his  group  of  lions — but  the  moment 
that  was  finished  it  had  gripped  him  till  it 
was  positive  pain.  In  those  last  days  of 
January  he  well  remembered  wandering 
about  in  the  parks  day  after  day,  trying 
to  get  away  from  it.  Mild  weather,  with 
a  scent  in  the  wind!  With  what  avidity 
he  had  watched  children  playing,  the  pre- 
mature buds  on  the  bushes,  anything, 
everything  young — with  what  an  ache,  too, 
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he  had  been  conscious  of  innumerable 
lives  being  lived  round  him,  and  loves 
loved,  and  he  outside,  unaljle  to  know,  to 
grasp,  to  gather  them ;  and  all  the  time  the 
sands  of  his  hour-glass  running  out!  A 
most  absurd  and  unreasonable  feeling  for 
a  man  with  everything  he  wanted,  with 
work  that  he  loved,  and  enough  money, 
and  a  wife  so  good  as  Sylvia — a  feeling  that 
no  Englishman  of  forty-six,  in  excellent 
health,  ought  for  a  moment  to  have  been 
troubled  with.  A  feeling  such  as,  indeed, 
no  Englishman  ever  admitted  having — 
so  that  there  was  not  even,  as  yet,  a  so- 
ciety for  its  suppression.  For  what  was 
this  feeling,  really,  but  the  sense  that  he 
had  had  his  day,  would  ne\  er  again  know 
the  stir  and  fearful  joy  of  falling  in  love, 
but  only  just  hanker  after  what  was  past 
and  gone!  Could  anything  be  more  rep- 
rehensible in  a  married  man! 

It  was — yes — the  last  day  of  January, 
when,  returning  from  one  of  those  rest- 
less rambles  in  Hyde  Park,  he  met  Dro- 
more.  Queer  to  recognize  a  man  hardly 
seen  since  school-days.  Yet  they  had 
known  each  other  at  once.  Johnny  Dro- 
more — sauntering  along  the  rails  of  Pic- 
cadilly on  the  Green  Park  side,  with  that 
slightly  rolling  gait  of  his  thin,  horseman's 
legs,  his  dandified  hat  a  little  to  one  side, 
those  strange,  chaffing,  goggling  eyes;  that 
look  as  if  making  a  perpetual  bet.  Yes, 
it  was  he — the  very  same  teasing,  now 
moody,  now  reckless,  always  astute  John- 
ny Dromore,  with  a  good  heart  beneath 
an  outside  that  seemed  ashamed  of  it. 

"MarkLerman!  By  gum!  Haven't  seen 
you  for  ages.  Not  since  you  turned  out  a 
full-blown — what  d'you  call  it!  Awfully 
glad  to  meet  you,  old  chap." 

Here  was  the  past,  indeed,  something 
that  carried  back  to  days  when  the  world 
was  very  young,  something  so  long  van- 
ished in  feeling  and  thought  and  every- 
thing that  his  head  almost  turned,  trying 
to  find  the  anchorage  of  some  common 
interest  with  this  hunting,  racing  man- 
about-town,  this  Johnny  Dromore  come 
to  life  again  out  of  days  when  everybody 
was  an  awfully  good  chap.  To  ha\e 
shared  a  room  at  school — to  have  been  at 
college  together,  were  links  mysteriously 
indestructible.  Yet  for  proof  of  the  pas- 
sage of  time  one  could  ask  nothing  better 
than  to  meet  Johnny  Dromore,  whom  the 


machine  had  stamped  with  astute  sim- 
plicity by  the  time  he  was  twenty-two, 
and  forever  after  left  untouched  in  thought 
and  feeling — Johnny  Dromore,  who  would 
never  pass  beyond  the  philosophy  that  all 
was  queer  and  freakish  which  had  not  to 
do  with  horses,  women,  wine,  cigars,  jokes, 
good-heartedness,  and  that  peqietual  bet ; 
yet,  with — somewhere  in  him — a  pocket 
of  depth,  a  streak  of  hunger,  that  was  not 
just  Johnny  Dromore. 

The  queer  sound  of  that  jerky  talk? 

"You  ever  see  old  Fookes  now?  .  ,  . 
Beenracin'atall?  .  .  .  You  live  in  town? 
.  .  .  Remember  good  old  Blenker?  "  And 
then  silence,  and  then  another  spurt: 
"Ever  go  down  to  *Bambur)''s'?  .  .  . 
Ever  go  racin'?  .  .  .  Come  on  up  to  my 
'digs'  a  bit.  You've  got  nothin'  to  do." 
No  persuading  Johnny  Dromore  that  a 
"  what  d'you  call  it"  could  have  anything 
to  do.  "  Come  on,  old  chap.  I've  got  the 
hump.    It's  this  damned  east  wind." 

Well  he  remembered  it,  when  they  shared 
a  room  at  'Bambury's' — that  hump  of 
Johnnj-  Dromore's,  after  some  reckless 
spree,  or  bout  of  teasing. 

And  down  the  little  by-street  of  Pic- 
cadilly he  had  gone,  and  up  into  those 
'digs'  on  the  first  floor,  with  their  little 
dark  hall,  their  Van  Beers  drawings  and 
Vanity  Fair  cartoons,  and  prints  of  race- 
horses, and  of  the  old  Nightgown  Steeple- 
chase; with  the  big  chairs,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  race  guides  and  race 
glasses,  fox  masks  and  stags'  horns,  and 
hunting-whips.  And  yet,  something  that 
from  the  first  moment  struck  him  as  not 
Cjuite  in  keeping,  foreign  to  the  picture — 
a  little  jumble  of  books  there,  a  vase  of 
flowers,  a  gray  kitten. 

"Sit  down,  old  chap.  What'll  you 
drink?" 

From  the  recesses  of  a  marvellous  chair, 
with  huge  arms  of  tawny  leather,  he  lis- 
tened and  spoke  drowsily.  'Bambury's,' 
Oxford,  Gordy's  clubs — dear  old  Gordy, 
gone  now — things  long  passed  by;  they 
seemed  all  round  him  once  again.  And 
yet  always  that  vague  sense  threading  this 
resurrection,  threading  the  smoke  of  their 
cigars,  and  Johnny  Dromore's  clipped  talk 
— of  something  that  did  not  quite  belong. 
Might  it  be,  perhaps,  that  sepia  drawing 
above  the  'Tantalus'  on  the  oak  side- 
board at  the  far  end — a  woman's  face  ga- 
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zing  out  into  the  room?  Mysteriously  un- 
like everything  else,  except  the  flowers, 
and  this  kitten  that  was  pushing  its  furry 
little  head  against  his  hand.  Odd  how  a 
single  thing  sometimes  took  possession  of 
a  room,  however  remote  in  spirit!  It 
seemed  to  reach  like  a  shadow  over  Dro- 
more's  outstretched  limbs,  and  weathered, 
long-nosed  face,  behind  his  huge  cigar; 
over  the  queer,  solemn,  chaffing  eyes, 
with  something  brooding  in  the  depths  of 
them. 

"  Ever  get  the  hump?  Bally  awful,  isn't 
it?  It's  getting  old.  We're  bally  old,  you 
know,  Lenny!"  No  one  had  called  him 
Lenny  for  twenty  years.  It  was  true; 
they  were  unmentionably  old. 

"When  a  fellow  begins  to  feel  old,  you 
know,  it's  time  he  went  broke — or  some- 
thing; doesn't  bear  sittin'  dowT.  and  look- 
in'  at.    Come  out  to  'Monte'  with  me!" 

'  Monte ' !  That  old  wound,  never  quite 
healed,  started  throbbing  at  the  word,  so 
that  he  could  hardly  speak  his:  "No,  I 
don't  care  for  Monte."  And,  at  once, 
he  saw  Dromore's  eyes  probing,  question- 
ing: 

"You  married?" 

"Yes." 

"Never  thought  of  you  as  married!" 

So  Dromore  did  think  of  him.  Queer! 
He  never  thought  of  Johnny  Dromore. 

"Winter's  bally  awful,  when  you're  not 
huntin'.    Like  the  light  on?" 

No — the  firelight,  with  the  violet  glim- 
mer from  outside  the  windows,  was  too 
pleasant. 

"You've  changed  a  lot;  should  hardly 
have  known  you.  Last  time  I  saw  you 
you'd  just  come  back  from  Rome  or  some- 
where. W^hat's  it  like  bein'  a — a  sculptor? 
Saw  something  of  yours  once.  Ever  do 
things  of  horses?" 

Yes;  he  had  done  a  'relief  of  ponies 
only  last  year. 

"You  do  women,  too,  I  s'pose?" 

"Not  often." 

The  eyes  goggled  slightly.  Quaint— 
that  unholy  interest!  Just  like  boys,  the 
Johnny  Dromores — would  never  grow  up, 
no  matter  how  life  treated  them.  If  Dro- 
more spoke  out  his  soul,  as  he  used  to 
speak  it  out  at  'Bambury's,'  he  would 
say:  'You  get  a  pull  there;  you  have  a 
bally  good  time,  I  expect.'  That  was  the 
way  it  took  them;  just  a  converse  mani- 


festation of  the  very  same  feeling  toward 
art  that  the  pious  Philistines  had,  with 
their  deploring  eyebrows,  and  their  'peril 
to  the  soul.'  Babes  all!  Not  a  glimmer- 
ing of  what  art  meant — of  its  effort,  and 
its  yearnings! 

"You  make  money  at  it?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

Again  that  appreciative  goggle,  as  who 
should  say:  'Hoi  there's  more  in  this  than 
I  thought!' 

A  long  silence  then,  the  fire  flickering 
in  front  of  them,  the  gray  kitten  purring 
against  his  neck,  the  smoke  of  their  cigars 
going  up,  and  such  a  strange,  dozing  sense 
of  rest  as  he  had  not  known  for  many 
days.  And  then— something,  some  one  at 
the  door,  over  by  the  sideboard!  And 
Dromore  speaking  in  a  queer  voice: 

"Come  in,  Nell!  D'you  know  my 
daughter?" 

A  hand  took  Lennan's,  a  hand  that 
seemed  to  wa\er  between  the  aplomb  of 
woman  of  the  world,  and  a  child's  impul- 
sfve  warmth.  And  a  \oice,  young,  clipped, 
clear,  said: 

"How  d'you  do?  She's  rather  sweet, 
isn't  she— my  kitten?" 

Then  Dromore  turned  the  light  up.  A 
figure  fairly  tall,  in  a  gray  riding  habit, 
stupendously  well-cut ;  crinkly  light-brown 
hair  tied  back  with  a  black  ribbon  under  a 
neat  hat;  a  face  not  quite  so  round  as  a 
child's  nor  so  shaped  as  a  woman's,  blush- 
ing slightly,  very  calm;  eyes  like  those 
eyes  of  Gainsborough's  'Perdita' — slow, 
gray,  mesmeric,  with  long  lashes  curling 
up,  eyes  that  draw  things  to  them,  still 
innocent. 

And  just  on  the  point  of  saying,  "I 
thought  you'd  stepped  out  of  that  pic- 
ture"— he  saw  Dromore's  face,  and  mum- 
bled instead: 

"So  it's  your  kitten?" 

"Yes;  she  goes  to  everybody.  Do  you 
like  Persians?    She's  all  fur  really.    Feel!" 

Entering  with  his  fingers  the  recesses  of 
the  kitten,  he  said: 

"Cats  without  fur  are  ver>'  queer." 

"Have  you  seen  one  without  fur?" 

"Oh!  yes.  In  my  profession  we  have 
to  go  below  fur — I'm  a  sculptor." 

"That  must  be  awfully  interesting." 

What  a  woman  of  the  world !  But  what 
a  child,  too!  And  now  he  could  see  that 
the  face  in  the  sepia  drawing  was  older  alto- 
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gether — lips  not  so  full,  look  not  so  inno- 
cent, cheeks  not  so  round,  and  something 
sad  and  desperate  about  it — a  face  that 
life  had  rudely  touched;  but  the  same 
eyes.  And  what  charm,  for  all  its  disillu- 
sionment, its  air  of  a  history!  Then  he 
noticed,  fastened  to  the  frame,  on  a  thin 
rod,  a  dust-colored  curtain,  drawn  to  one 
side.  The  self-jwssessed  young  voice  was 
saying: 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  showed  you  my 
drawings?  It  would  be  awfully  good  of 
you.  You  could  tell  me  about  them." 
And  with  dismay  he  saw  her  opening 
a  portfolio.  While  he  scrutinized  those 
schoolgirl  drawings,  he  could  feel  her  look- 
ing at  him  as  animals  do  when  they  are 
making  up  their  minds  whether  or  no  to 
like  you;  then  she  came  and  stood  so  close 
that  her  arm  pressed  his.  He  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  find  something  good  about 
the  drawings.  But,  in  truth,  there  was 
nothing  good.  And  if,  in  other  matters, 
he  could  lie  well  enough  to  save  people's 
feelings,  where  art  was  concerned  he  never 
could;  so  he  merely  said: 

"You  haven't  been  taught,  you  see." 

"Will  you  teach  me?" 

But  before  he  could  answer  she  was  al- 
ready effacing  that  naive  question  in  her 
most  grown-up  manner. 

"  Of  course  I  oughtn't  to  ask.  It  would 
bore  you  awfully." 

After  that  he  vaguely  remembered  Dro- 
more's  asking  if  he  ever  rode  in  the  Row; 
and  those  eyes  of  hers  following  him  about ; 
and  her  hand  giving  his  another  childish 
squeeze.  Then  he  was  on  his  way  again 
down  the  dimly  lighted  stairs,  past  an 
interminable  array  of  Vanity  Fair  car- 
toons, out  into  the  east  wind. 


Ill 


Crossing  the  Green  Park  on  his  way 
home,  was  he  more,  or  less,  restless?  Dif- 
ficult to  say.  A  little  flattered,  certainly, 
a  little  warmed;  yet  irritated,  as  always 
when  he  came  into  contact  with  people  to 
whom  the  world  of  art  was  such  an  amu- 
sing unreality.  The  idea  of  trying  to  show 
that  child  how  to  draw — that  featherpate, 
with  her  riding  and  her  kitten;  and  her 
'Perdita'  eyes!  Touching  and  quaint 
how  she  had  at  once  made  friends  with 
him!    He  was  a  little  different,  perhaps, 


from  what  she  was  accustomed  to.  And 
how  daintily  she  spoke!  A  strange,  at- 
tractive, almost  lovely  child!  Certainly 
not  more  than  seventeen — and — Johnny 
Uromore's  daughter! 

The  wind  was  bitter,  the  lamps  bright 
among  the  naked  trees.  Beautiful  always 
— London  at  night,  even  in  January,  even 
in  an  east  wind,  with  a  beauty  he  never 
tired  of.  Its  great  dark  chiselled  shapes, 
its  gleaming  lights,  like  droves  of  flying 
stars  come  to  earth;  and  all  warmed  by  the 
beat  and  stir  of  innumerable  lives — those 
lives  that  he  ached  so  to  know  and  to  be 
I)art  of. 

He  told  Sylvia  of  his  encounter.  Dro- 
more!  The  name  struck  her.  She  had  an 
old  Irish  song,  'The  Castle  of  Dromore,' 
with  a  queer  haunting  refrain.  .  .  .  That 
week  it  froze  hard,  and  he  began  a  life- 
size  group  of  their  two  sheep-dogs.  Then 
a  thaw  set  in  with  that  first  southwest 
wind,  which  brings  each  February  a  feel- 
ing of  spring  such  as  is  never  again  re- 
captured, and  men's  senses,  like  sleepy 
bees  in  the  sun,  go  ro\dng.  It  awakened  in 
him  more  violently  than  ever  the  thirst  to 
be  living,  knowing,  loving — the  craving  for 
something  new.  Not  this,  of  course,  took 
him  back  to  Dromore 's  rooms;  oh!  no, 
just  friendliness,  since  he  had  not  even 
told  his  old  roommate  where  he  lived, 
or  said  that  his  wife  would  be  glad  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  if  he  cared  to  come 
round.  For  Johnny  Dromore  had  assur- 
edly not  seemed  too  happy,  under  all 
his  hard-bitten  air.  Yes!  it  was  only 
friendly  to  go  again. 

Dromore  was  seated  in  his  long  arm- 
chair, a  cigar  between  his  lips,  a  pencil  in 
his  hand,  a  sporting  journal,  a  Ruff's 
Guide,  and  a  large  green  book  beside  him, 
and  on  his  knee  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper. 
There  was  a  festive  air  about  him,  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  spasmodic  gloom  of  the  oth- 
er day;  and  he  murmured  without  rising: 

"Hallo,  old  man!  glad  to  see  you. 
Take  a  pew!  Look  here!  Agapemone — 
which  d'you  think  I  ought  to  put  her  to — 
San  Diavolo  or  Ponte  Canet — not  more 
than  four  crosses  of  St.  Paul.  Goin'  to  get 
a  real  good  one  from  her  this  time!" 

Lennan,  who  had  never  heard  those 
sainted  names,  answered: 

"Oh,  Ponte  Canet,  without  doubt.  If 
you're  working  I'll  come  in  another  time." 
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"Lord,  no!  Have  a  smoke.  I'll  just 
finish  lookin'  out  their  blood — and  take  a 
pull." 

And  so  Lennan  sat  down  to  watch  those 
researches,  wreathed  in  cigars-moke  and 
punctuated  by  exi)letives.  They  were 
as  sacred  and  absorbing,  no  doubt,  as  his 
own  efforts  to  create  in  clay,  for  before 
Dromore's  inner  vision  was  the  perfect 
race-horse — he,  too,  was  creating.  Here 
was  no  mere  dodge  for  making  money 
— but  a  process  hallowed  by  the  peculiar 
sensation  one  had  when  one  rubbed  the 
palms  of  the  hands  together,  the  sensation 
that  accompanied  all  creative  achieve- 
ment. Once  only  Dromore  paused  to  turn 
his  head  and  say: 

"Bally  hard,  gettin'  taproots  right." 

Real  art!  How  well  Lennan  knew  that 
desperate  search  after  the  point  of  bal- 
ance, the  central  rivet  that  must  be  found 
before  a  form  would  come  to  life.  .  .  . 
And  he  noted  that  to-day  there  was  no 
kitten,  no  flowers,  no  evidence  at  all  of  any 
extraneous  presence — even  that  picture 
was  curtained.  Had  the  girl  he  had  seen, 
then,  been  just  a  dream — a  fancy  con- 
jured up  by  his  craving  after  youth? 

But  Dromore  had  dropped  the  large 
green  book,  and  taken  his  stand  before 
the  fire. 

"Nell  took  to  you  the  other  day.  But 
you  always  were  a  lady's  man.  Remem- 
ber the  girl  at  Coaster's?" 

Coaster's  tea-shop,  where  he  would  go 
every  afternoon  that  he  had  money,  just 
for  the  pleasure  of  looking  shyly  at  a  face. 
Something  beautiful  to  look  at — nothing 
more!  Johnny  Dromore  would  no  better 
understand  that  now  than  when  they 
were  at  'Bambury's.'  Not  the  smallest 
good  even  trying  to  explain!  He  looked 
up  at  those  goggling  eyes;  he  heard  the 
bantering  voice: 

"  I  say — you're  goin'  gray.  We  are  bally 
old,  Lenny!  A  fellow  gets  old  when  he 
marries." 

And  he  answered: 

"By  the  way,  I  never  knew  that  you 
had  been." 

From  Dromore's  face  the  chaffing  look 
went,  like  a  candle-flame  blown  out;  a 
coppery  flush  spread  over  it.  For  some 
seconds  he  did  not  speak;  then,  jerking 
his  head  toward  the  picture,  he  said  very 
gruffly: 


"Never  had  the  chance  of  marrying, 
there;  Nell's 'outside.'" 

A  sort  of  anger  leaped  in  Lennan ;  why 
should  Dromore  speak  that  word  as  if  he 
were  ashamed  of  his  own  daughter!  Just 
like  his  sort — none  so  hide-bound  as  men- 
about-town !  Flotsam  on  the  tide  of  other 
men's  opinions;  poor  devils  adrift  with- 
out the  one  true  anchorage  of  their  own 
real  feelings! 

"As  for  that,"  he  answered,  "it  would 
only  make  any  decent  man,  or  woman, 
nicer  to  her.  When  is  she  going  to  let  me 
teach  her  drawing?" 

He  was  conscious  of  Dromore  staring, 
as  if  he  did  not  cjuite  know  whether  to  be 
pleased,  or  to  think  him  insincere  and 
gushing,  or  even  to  be  doubtful  of  the 
morality  of  his  words.  Then  the  fellow 
crossed  the  room,  drew  back  the  curtain 
of  the  picture;  and  in  a  muffled  voice 
said: 

"My  God,  Lenny!  Life's  unfair.  Nell's 
coming  killed  her.  I'd  rather  it  had  been 
me — bar  chaff!    Women  have  no  luck." 

Lennan  got  up  from  his  comfortable 
chair.  For,  startled  out  of  the  past,  the 
memory  of  that  summer  night,  when  yet 
another  woman  had  no  luck,  flooded  his 
heart  with  its  black,  inextinguishable  grief. 
He  said  quietly: 

"The  past  is  past,  old  man." 

Dromore  drew  the  curtain  again  across 
the  picture,  and  came  back  to  the  fire. 
For  a  full  minute  he  stared  into  it  without 
a  word,  then  said: 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  Nell?  She's 
growing  up." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  her  so  far?  " 

"She's  been  at  school.  In  the  summer 
she  goes  to  Ireland — I've  got  a  bit  of  an 
old  place  there.  She'll  be  eighteen  in  July. 
I  shall  have  to  introchice  her  to  women — 
and  that.     It'sthedevil.    How?     Who?"' 

Lennan  could  only  murmur:  "  My  wife, 
for  one." 

He  took  his  leave  soon  after.  Johnny 
Dromore !  Bizarre  guardian  for  that  child, 
indeed!  Queer  life  she  must  have  of  it, 
in  that  bachelor's  den,  surrounded  by 
Ruff's  Guides!  And  what  would  become 
of  her?  Caught  up  by  some  young  spark 
about  town;  married  to  him,  no  doubt — 
her  father  would  see  to  the  thoroughness 
of  that,  his  standard  of  respectability  was 
evidently  high.    And  after — go  the  way. 
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maybe,  of  her  mother — that  poor  thing  in 
the  picture  with  the  aUuring,  desperate 
face.    Well!    It  was  no  business  of  his! 


IV 


No  business  of  his !  The  merest  sense 
of  comradeship,  then,  took  him  once  more 
to  Droniore's  after  that  disclosure,  to 
prove  that  the  word  "outside"  had  no  ex- 
istence save  in  his  friend's  own  fancy,  to 
assure  him  again  that  Sylvia  would  be  very 
glad  to  welcome  the  child  at  any  time  she 
liked  to  come. 

When  he  had  told  her  of  that  little  mat- 
ter of  Nell's  birth,  she  had  been  silent  a 
long  minute,  looking  in  his  face,  and  then 
had  said:  "Poor  child,  I  wonder  if  she 
knows!  People  are  so  unkind,  even  now- 
adays!" He  could  not  himself  think  of 
any  one  who  would  pay  attention  to  such 
a  thing,  except  to  be  kinder  to  the  girl; 
but  in  such  matters  Sylvia  was  the  better 
judge,  in  closer  touch  with  general  thought. 
She  met  people  that  he  did  not — and  of  a 
more  normal  species. 

It  was  rather  late  when  he  got  to  Dro- 
more's  diggings  on  that  third  visit. 

"Mr.  Dromore,  sir,"  the  man  said — he 
had  one  of  those  strictly  confidential  faces 
bestowed  by  an  all-wise  Providence  on 
servants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Piccadilly 
— "Mr.  Dromore,  sir,  is  not  in.  But  he 
will  be  almost  sure  to  be  in  to  dress.  Miss 
Nell  is  in,  sir." 

She  was  sitting  at  the  table,  pasting 
photographs  itito  an  album.  And  Len- 
nan  stood  unheard,  gazing  at  the  back 
of  her  head  with  its  thick,  crinkly-brown 
hair  tied  back  on  her  dark-red  frock. 
What  a  lonely  young  creature  in  that 
abode  of  male  middle  age!  Then,  to  the 
confidential  man's  soft:  "Mr.  Lennan, 
miss,"  he  added  a  softer:  "May  I  come 
in?" 

She  got  up,  and  put  her  hand  into  his 
with  intense  composure. 

"Oh,  yes!  do;  if  you  don't  mind  the 
mess  I'm  making — "  and  with  a  little 
squeeze  of  the  tips  of  his  withdrawing 
fingers:  "It  was  awfully  nice  of  you  to 
come.  Would  it  bore  you  to  see  my  pho- 
tographs?" 

And  down  they  sat  together  before  the 
amateur  photographs — snap-shots  of  peo- 


ple with  guns  or  fishing-rods,  little  groups 
of  schoolgirls,  kittens,  Dromore  and  her- 
self on  horseback,  and  several  of  a  young 
man  with  a  broad,  daring,  rather  good- 
looking  face.  "That's  Oliver — Oliver 
Dromore — Dad's  first  cousin  once  re- 
moved. Rather  nice,  isn't  he?  Do  you 
like  his  expression?" 

Lennan  did  not  know.  Not  her  second 
cousin,  her  father's  first  cousin  once  re- 
moved! And  again  there  leaped  in  him 
that  unreasoning  flame  of  indignant  pity. 

"And  how  about  drawing?  You  have- 
n't come  to  be  taught  yet." 

She  went  almost  as  red  as  her  frock. 

"I  thought  you  were  only  being  polite. 
I  oughtn't  to  have  asked.  Of  course  I 
want  to  a\\iully — only  I  know  it'll  bore 
you." 

"It  won't,  at  all." 

She  looked  up,  at  that.  What  peculiar 
languorous  eyes  they  were! 

"Shall  I  come  to-morrow,  then?" 

"Any  day  you  like,  between  half-past 
twelve  and  one." 

"Where?" 

He  took  out  a  card. 

' '  Mark  Lennan —  yes — I  like  your  name. 
I  liked  it  the  other  day.    It's  awfully  nice." 

What  was  in  a  name  that  she  should 
like  him  because  of  it?  His  fame  as  a 
sculptor — such  as  it  was — could  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that,  for  she  would  certainly 
not  know  that  he  had  any.  Ah!  but  there 
was  a  lot  in  a  name;  he  remembered  the 
fascination  they  had  had  for  him  as  a  child 
— vvords  such  as  macaroon,  Spaniard,  Car- 
niola,  Aldebaran,  and  Mr.  McCrae.  For 
quite  a  week  the  whole  world  had  been 
Mr.  McCrae— a  most  ordinary  friend  of 
Gordy's. 

She  talked  freely  now — of  her  school ;  of 
riding  and  motoring — she  seemed  to  love 
going  very  fast;  about  Newmarket — which 
was  'perfect';  and  theatres — plays  of 
the  type  that  Johnny  Dromore  might  be 
expected  to  approve;  she  did  not,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  seen  any  others,  except 
'  Hamlet '  and  '  King  Lear. '  Never  was  a 
girl  so  untouched  by  thought,  or  art — yet 
not  stupid,  having,  seemingly,  a  certain 
natural  good  taste ;  but  nothing,  evidently, 
had  come  her  way.  How  could  it — 
'Johnny  Dromore  duce,  et  auspice  Johnny 
Dromore!'  She  had  been  taken,  indeed, 
to  the  National  Gallery  while' at  school 
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one  half-holiday.  Lennan  had  a  vision  of 
eight  or  ten  young  maidens  trailing  round 
at  the  skirts  of  one  old  maiden,  admiring 
Landseer's  dogs,  giggling  faintly  at  Botti- 
celli's angels,  gaping,  rustling,  chattering 
like  young  birds  in  a  shrubbery.  But 
with  all  her  surroundings  this  child  of 
Johnny  Dromoredom  was  as  yet  more 
innocent  than  cultured  girls  of  the  same 
age.  If  those  gray  mesmeric  eyes  of  hers 
followed  him  about,  they  did  so  quite 
frankly,  and  unconsciously.  There  was  no 
minx  in  her,  so  far. 

An  hour  went  by,  and  Dromore  did  not 
come.  And  the  loneliness  of  this  young 
creature  in  that  incongruous  place  began 
telling  on  Lennan's  equanimity. 

What  did  she  do  in  the  evenings? 

"  Sometimes  I  go  to  the  theatre  with 
Dad,  generally  I  stay  at  home." 

"And  then?" 

"Oh!   I  just  read,  or  talk  French." 

"What?   To  yourself?" 

"Yes,  or  to  Oliver  sometimes,  when  he 
comes  in." 

So  Oliver  came  in!  How  long  had  she 
known  Oliver?  Oh!  ever  since  she  was  a 
child.  He  wanted  to  say,  'And  how  long 
is  that  ?'  but  managed  to  refrain,  and  got 
up  to  go  instead.  She  caught  his  sleeve, 
and  said: 

"You're  not  to  go."  Saying  that,  she 
looked  as  a  dog  ^\'ill,  going  to  bite  in  fun, 
her  upper  lip  shortened  above  her  small 
white  teeth  set  fast  on  her  lower  lip,  and 
her  chin  thrust  a  little  forward.  A  glimpse 
of  a  wilful  spirit — that!  But  as  soon  as 
he  smiled,  and  murmured:  "Ah!  but  I 
must,  you  see! "  she  at  once  regained  her 
manners,  only  saying  rather  mournfully: 
"You  don't  call  me  by  my  name.  Don't 
you  like  it?" 

"Nell?" 

"Yes.  It's  really  Eleanor,  of  course. 
DonH  you  like  it?" 

If  he  had  detested  the  name,' he  could 
only  have  answered,  "Very  much." 

"I'm  awfully  glad.    Good-by." 

When  he  got  out  into  the  street,  he  felt 
terribly  like  a  man  who,  instead  of  ha\ing 
had  his  sleeve  touched,  has  had  his  heart 
plucked  at.  And  that  warm,  bewildered 
feeling  lasted  him  all  the  way  home. 

Changing  for  dinner  he  looked  at  him- 
self \\'ith  unwonted  attention.  He  saw  a 
face  with  hair  still  thick  and  dark,  but  go- 


ing distinctly  gray;  eyebrows  mounting  a 
little  at  the  outer  corners;  very  many 
lines  about  eyes  wide  apart,  and  partic- 
ularly deep-set,  as  if  life  had  forced  them 
back,  but  still  eager  when  they  smiled; 
cheek-bones  that  were  almost  "bopsies" 
now;  cheeks  thin  and  dark;  chin  set  and 
bony  below  a  dark  mustache.  Altogether 
a  face  that  life  had  worn  a  good  deal — 
nothing  for  a  child  to  take  a  fancy  to  and 
make  friends  with,  that  he  could  see. 

Sylvia  came  in  while  he  was  thus  taking 
stock  of  himself,  bringing  a  freshly  opened 
fiask  of  eau  de  Cologne.  She  was  always 
bringing  him  something — never  was  any 
one  so  sweet  in  those  ways.  In  that  gray 
low-cut  frock,  her  white  still  prettiness 
and  pale-gold  hair,  so  little  touched  by 
time,  only  just  fell  short  of  real  beauty 
for  lack  of  a  spice  of  depth  and  of  incisive- 
ness,  just  as  her  spirit  lacked  he  knew  not 
what  of  poignancy.  He  would  not  for  the 
world  have  let  her  know  that  he  ever  felt 
that  lack.  If  a  man  could  not  hide  little 
rifts  in  the  lute  of  one  so  good  and  humble 
and  affectionate,  he  was  not  fit  to  live. 

She  sang  '  The  Castle  of  Dromore '  again 
that  night,  with  its  queer  haunting  lilt. 
And  when  she  had  gone  up,  and  he  was 
smoking  over  the  fire,  the  girl  in  her  dark- 
red  frock  seemed  to  come,  and  sit  oppo- 
site with  her  eyes  fixed  on  his,  just  as  she 
had  been  sitting  while  they  talked.  Dark- 
red  had  suited  her,  suited  the  look  on  her 
face  when  she  said:  "You're  not  to  go!" 
Odd,  indeed,  if  she  had  not  some  devil  in 
her,  with  that  parentage ! 


V 


Next  day  had  occurred  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon. They  summoned  Lennan  from 
the  studio  to  see  it:  Johnny  Dromore, 
very  well  groomed,  talking  to  Sylvia  with 
unnatural  sua\ity,  and  carefully  masking 
the  goggle  in  his  eyes!  Mrs.  Lennan  ride? 
Ah!  Too  busy,  of  course.  She  helped 
Mark  with  his— er — No!  Really!  Read 
a  lot,  no  doubt?  He  never  had  any  time 
for  readin' — awful  bore  not  havin'  time  to 
read!  And  Syhia  listening  and  smiling, 
\'ery  still  and  soft. 

What  had  Dromore  come  for  ?  To  spy 
out  the  land,  discover  why  Lennan  and 
his  wife  thought  nothing  of  the  word  '  out- 
side ' — whether  in  fact  their  household  was 
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respectable.  ...  A  man  must  always 
look  twice  at  '  what-d'you-call-ems'  even 
if  they  have  shared  his  room  at  school! 
.  .  .  To  his  credit,  of  course,  to  be  so 
careful  of  his  daughter,  at  the  expense  of 
time  owed  to  the  creation  of  the  perfect 
race-horse !  On  the  whole  he  seemed  to  be 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  might 
be  useful  to  Nell  in  the  uncomfortable 
time  at  hand  when  she  would  ha\e  to  go 
about;  seemed  even  to  be  falling  under  the 
spell  of  Sylvia's  transparent  goodness — 
abandoning  his  habitual  vigilance  against 
being  scored  off  in  life's  perpetual  bet; 
parting  with  his  armor  of  chaff.  Almost 
a  relief,  indeed,  once  out  of  Sylvia's  pres- 
ence, on  the  way  to  the  studio,  to  see  that 
familiar,  unholy  curiosity  creeping  back 
into  his  eyes  and  manner,  as  though  he 
were  hoping  against  parental  hope  to  find 
something — er — amusing  somewhere  about 
that  mysterious  Mecca  of  good  times — a 
'  what-d'you-call-it's '  studio.  Delicious  to 
watch  the  conflict  between  relief  and  dis- 
appointment. Alas!  no  model — not  even 
a  statue — without  clothes,  nothing  but 
portrait  heads,  casts  of  animals,  and  such 
like  sobrieties — absolutely  nothing  that 
could  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the 
young  person,  or  a  glow  to  the  eyes  of  a 
Johnny  Dromore. 

Curiously  silent,  he  w-alked  round  and 
round  the  group  of  sheep-dogs,  inquir- 
into   them  with    his   long    crinkled 


}ng 
nose. 


"You  do  these  out  of  your  head?" 

"No;  from  life." 

"D— d  good!  How  d'you  get  them  to 
stay  in  one  place  long  enough?  " 

"I  don't." 

Then,  very  suddenly: 

"I  say,  old  chap,  you  wouldn't  do  me 
one  of  Nell  on  horseback?" 

It  was  Lennan's  turn  for  silence. 

"I  might,  perhaps,  do  a  statuette  of 
her,"  he  said,  at  last;  "if  I  did,  you 
should  have  a  cast." 

It  was  of  course  the  part  of  a  Dromore 
never  to  be  surprised  or  puzzled,  but 
whether  this  one  w-as  doubtful  what  ex- 
actly a  cast  might  be,  or  thought  that  in 
some  way  he  might  be  being  out-ma- 
noeuvred, he  remained  some  seconds  in  a 
sort  of  trance.  Then,  suddenly,  as  though 
clinching  a  bet,  he  muttered: 

"Done!    And  if  you  want  to  ride  with 


her  to  get  the  hang  of  it,  I  can  always 
mount  you." 

When  he  had  gone,  Lennan  remained 
staring  at  his  unfinished  sheep-dogs  in  the 
gathering  dusk.  He  had  again  that  sense 
of  irritation  at  contact  with  something 
strange,  hostile,  uncomprehending.  Why 
did  he  let  these  Dromores  into  his  life  like 
this?  He  shut  the  studio,  and  went  back 
to  the  drawing-room.  Sylvia  was  sitting 
on  the  fender,  gazing  at  the  fire,  and  she 
edged  along  to  rest  against  his  knees.  The 
light  from  a  candle  on  her  writing-table 
was  shining  on  her  hair,  her  cheek  and 
chin,  that  years  had  so  little  altered. 
What  a  picture  she  made !  With  just  that 
candle-flame,  swaying  there,  burning  slow- 
ly, surely  down  the  pale  wa.x — of  all  life- 
less things  most  living,  most  like  a  spirit! 
He  passed  his  finger  through  it — bland 
and  vague,  one  would  hardly  know  it  was 
fire  at  all.  Then,  suddenly,  a  drift  of  wind 
blew  it  this  way  and  that,  till,  caught  be- 
tween two  draughts,  it  went  out.  He  got 
up  to  shut  the  window,  and  as  he  came 
back  Sylvia  said: 

"I  like  Mr.  Dromore.  I  think  he's 
nicer  than  he  looks." 

"He's  asked  me  to  make  a  statuette  of 
his  daughter  on  horseback." 

"And  will  you?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  If  she's  really  so  pretty,  you'd  better." 

"Pretty's  hardly  the  word — but  she's 
not  ordinary." 

She  turned  round,  and  looked  up  at 
him,  and  instinctively  he  felt  that  some- 
thing difficult  to  answer  w'as  coming  next. 

"Mark." 

"Yes." 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you:  Are  you  really 
happy  nowadays?  " 

"Of  course.     Why  not?" 

What  else  could  he  say?  It  would  have 
disturbed  her  horribly  to  speak  of  those 
feelings  of  the  last  few  months — those  feel- 
ings so  ridiculous  to  any  one  who  had  them 
not. 

And  having  received  her  answer  Sylvia 
turned  back  to  the  fire,  resting  silently 
against  his  knees.  .  .  . 

It  W'as  three  days  later  when  the  sheep- 
dogs suddenly  abandoned  the  pose  into  - 
which  he  had  lured  them  with  much  diffi- 
culty, and  made  for  the  door  of  his  studio. 
There  in  the  street  was  Nell  Dromore, 
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mounted  on  a  narrow  little  black  horse 
with  a  white  star,  a  white  hoof,  and  dev- 
ilish-looking little  goat's  ears,  pricked  and 
very  close  together  at  the  tips. 

"Dad  said  I  had  better  ride  round  and 
show  you  Magpie.  He's  not  very  good  at 
standing  still.  Are  those  your  dogs? 
What  darlings!" 

She  had  slipped  her  knee  already  from 
the  pommel  and  was  sliding  down;  and 
the  dogs  were  instantly  on  their  hind  feet, 
propping  themselves  against  her  waist. 
Lennan  held  the  little  black  horse.  What 
a  vivid,  bizarre  little  beast!  All  fire  and 
whipcord,  with  a  skin  like  satin,  liquid 
eyes,  very  straight  hocks,  and  a  thin  bang 
tail  reaching  down  to  them.  And  for  a 
moment  he  forgot  its  rider.  This  little 
creature  had  none  of  those  commonplace 
good  looks,  so  discouraging  to  artists. 

And  then,  still  kissing  the  dogs'  heads, 
she  looked  up  at  him,  and  said:  "Do  you 
like  him?    It  is  nice  of  you  to  do  us." 

When  he  had  made  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  little  black  horse,  and  she  had  ridden 
away,  looking  back  until  she  turned  the 
corner,  he  tried  to  lure  the  two  dogs  back 
to  their  pose.  But  they  were  restless,  and 
would  sit  no  more,  going  continually  to 
the  door,  listening  and  sniffing;  indeed, 
everything  felt  disturbed  and  out  of  gear. 

And  that  same  afternoon,  at  Sylvia's 
suggestion,  he  went  with  her  to  call  on  the 
Dromores. 

While  they  were  being  ushered  in  they 
heard  a  man's  voice,  rather  high-pitched, 
speaking  in  some  language  not  his  own; 
then  the  girl's: 

"No,  no,  Oliver — 'Dans  V amour  il  y  a 
loujours  un  qui  baise,  et  un  qui  tend  la 
joue.' " 

She  was  sitting  in  her  father's  chair, 
and  on  the  \\'indow-sill  a  young  man  lolled, 
who  rose  and  stood  stock-still,  with  an 
almost  insolent  expression  on  his  broad, 
good-looking  face.  Lennan  scrutinized 
him  with  interest — about  twenty-four  he 
might  be,  rather  dandified,  clean-shaven, 
with  crisp,  dark  hair,  and  \nde-set  hazel 
eyes,  and,  as  in  his  photograph,  a  curious 
look  of  daring.  His  voice,  when  he  vouch- 
safed a  greeting,  was  rather  high  and  not 
unpleasant,  with  a  touch  of  lazy  drawl. 

They  stayed  but  a  few  minutes,  and 
going  down  those  dimly  lighted  stairs 
again  Sylvia  remarked: 


"How  prettily  she  said  good-by — as  if 
she  were  putting  up  her  face  to  be  kissed. 
I  think  she's  lovely.  So  does  that  young 
man.    They  J^o  well  together." 

Rather  abruptly  Lennan  answered: 
"Ah!  yes — I  suppose  they  do." 


VI 


She  came  to  them  often  after  that, 
sometimes  alone,  twice  with  Johnny  Dro- 
more,  sometimes  with  young  Oliver,  who, 
under  Sylvia's  spell,  soon  lost  his  stand-off 
air.  And  the  statuette  was  begun.  Then 
came  spring  in  earnest,  and  that  real 
business  of  life — the  racing  of  horses  on 
the  flat;  so  that  Johnny  Dromore's  genius 
was  no  longer  hampered  by  the  illegiti- 
mate risks  of  '  jumpin'.'  He  came  to  dine 
with  them  the  day  before  the  first  New- 
market meeting.  He  had  a  soft  spot  for 
Sylvia,  always  saying  to  Lennan  as  he 
went  away:  "Your  wife's  a  charmin' 
woman."  She  too  had  a  soft  spot  for  him, 
having  fathomed  the  helplessness  of  this 
worldling's  wisdom,  and  thinking  him  pa- 
thetic. 

And  after  he  was  gone  she  said: 

"Do  you  think  we  ought  to  have  Nell 
to  stay  with  us,  while  you're  finishing  her? 
She  must  be  very  lonely  now  her  father's 
so  much  away." 

It  was  like  Sylvia  to  think  of  inviting 
her,  but  would  it  be  pleasure  or  \exation 
to  have  in  the  house  this  child  with  her 
quaint  grown-upness,  her  confiding  ways, 
and  those  Perdita  eyes?  In  truth  he  did 
not  know. 

She  came  to  them  with  touching  alacrity 
— very  like  a  dog,  who,  left  at  home  when 
the  family  goes  for  a  holiday,  takes  at  once 
to  those  who  make  much  of  it. 

And  she  was  no  trouble,  too  well  accus- 
tomed to  amuse  herself ;  and  always  quaint 
to  watch,  with  her  continual  changes  from 
child  to  woman  of  the  world,  and  back 
again.  A  new  sensation,  this — of  a  young 
creature  in  the  house.  Both  he  and  Sylvia 
had  wanted  children,  but  without  luck. 
Twice  illness  had  stood  in  the  way.  Was 
it  perhaps  just  that  little  lack  in  her — 
that  lack  of  poignancy,  which  had  pre- 
vented her  from  becoming  a  mother?  An 
only  child  herself,  she  had  no  nieces  or 
nephews;  Cicely's  boys  had  always  been 
at  school,  and  now  were  out  in  the  world. 
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Yes,  a  new  sensation,  and  one  in  which 
Lennan's  restless  feelings  seemed  to  merge 
and  vanish. 

Outside  the  hours  when  Nell  sat  to  him 
he  purposely  saw  but  little  of  her,  leaving 
her  to  nestle  under  Sylvia's  wing,  and  this 
she  did,  as  if  she  never  wanted  to  come 
out.  Thus  he  preserved  his  amusement 
at  her  quaint  warmths,  and  quainter  calm- 
ness, his  aesthetic  pleasure  in  watching 
her,  whose  strange  half-hypnotized,  half- 
hypnotic  gaze  had  a  sort  of  dreamy  and 
pathetic  lovingness,  as  if  she  were  brimful 
of  afTections  that  had  no  outlet. 

Every  morning  after  'sitting'  she  would 
stay  an  hour  bent  over  her  own  drawing, 
which  made  practically  no  progress;  and 
he  would  often  catch  her  following  his 
movements  with  those  great  eyes  of  hers, 
while  the  sheep-dogs  would  lie  perfectly 
still  at  her  feet  blinking  horribly — such 
was  her  attraction.  His  birds  also,  a 
jackdaw  and  an  owl,  who  had  the  run 
of  the  studio,  tolerated  her  as  they  toler- 
ated no  other  female,  save  the  house- 
keeper. The  jackdaw  would  perch  on  her 
and  peck  her  dress;  but  the  owl  merely  en- 
gaged her  in  combats  of  mesmeric  gazing, 
which  never  ended  in  victory  for  either. 

Now  that  she  was  with  them,  Oliver 
Dromore  began  to  haunt  the  house.  She 
behaved  to  him  with  extreme  capricious- 
ness,  sometimes  hardly  speaking,  some- 
times treating  him  like  a  brother;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  his  nonchalance,  the  poor 
youth  would  just  sit  glowering,  or  gazing 
out  his  adoration,  in  accordance  with  her 
mood. 

One  of  those  July  evenings  Lennan  re- 
membered beyond  all  others.  He  had 
come,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  out  from 
his  studio  into  the  courtyard  garden — 
to  smoke  a  cigarette  and  feel  the  sun  on 
his  cheek  before  it  sank  behind  the  wall. 
A  piano-organ  far  away  was  grinding  out 
a  waltz;  and  on  a  hydrangea  tub  under 
the  drawing-room  wandow  he  sat  down  to 
listen..  Nothing  was  visible  from  there 
save  just  the  square  patch  of  a  quite  blue 
sky  and  one  soft  plume  of  smoke  from 
his  own  kitchen  chimney;  nothing  au- 
dible but  that  tune  and  the  never-ending 
street  murmur.  Twice  birds  flew  across 
— starlings.  It  was  very  peaceful,  and  his 
thoughts  went  floating,  like  the  smoke 
of  his  cigarette,  to  meet  who-knew-what 


other  thoughts — for  thoughts,  no  doubt, 
had  little  swift  lives  of  their  own ;  desired, 
and  found  their  mates;  and,  blending, 
sent  forth  offspring.  Why  not?  All 
was  possible,  in  this  wonder-house  of  a 
world.  Even  that  waltz  tune,  floating 
away,  would  fmd  some  melody  to  wed, 
and  twine  with,  and  produce  a  fresh  chord 
that  might  float  in  turn  to  catch  the  hum 
of  a  gnat  or  fly,  and  breed  again.  Queer — 
how  everything  sought  to  entwine  with 
something  else!  On  one  of  the  pinkish 
blooms  of  the  hydrangea  he  noted  a  bee 
— of  all  things,  in  this  hidden-away  gar- 
den of  tiles  and  gravel  and  plants  in  tubs. 
The  little,  furry  lonely  thing  was  drowsily 
clinging  there,  as  if  it  had  forgotten  what 
it  had  come  for — seduced,  maybe,  like 
himself,  from  labor  by  these  last  rays  of 
the  sun.  Its  wings,  close-furled,  were 
glistening;  its  eyes  seemed  closed.  And 
the  piano-organ  played  on,  a  tune  of 
yearning,  waiting,  yearning.  .  .  . 

Then,  through  the  window  above  his 
head,  he  heard  Oliver  Dromore — a  voice 
one  could  always  tell,  pitched  high,  with 
its  slight  drawl — pleading,  ver}^  softly  at 
first,  then  insistent,  imperious;  and  sud- 
denly Nell's  answering  voice: 

"  I  won't,  Oliver.    I  won't,  I  won't ! " 

He  rose  to  go  out  of  earshot.  Then  a 
door  slammed,  and  he  saw  her  at  the  win- 
dow above  him,  her  waist  on  a  level  with 
his  head,  flushed,  her  gray  eyes  omi- 
nously bright,  her  full  lips  parted.  And 
he  said: 

"What  is  it,  Nell?" 

She  leaned  down  and  caught  his  hand; 
her  touch  was  fiery  hot. 

"He  kissed  me.  I  won't  let  him — I 
won't  kiss  him." 

Through  his  head  went  a  medley  of 
sayings  to  soothe  children  that  are  hurt; 
but  he  felt  unsteady,  unlike  himself.  And 
suddenly  she  knelt,  and  put  her  hot  fore- 
head against  his  lips. 

It  was  as  if  she  had  really  been  a  little 
child,  wanting  the  place  kissed  to  make 
it  well. 

VII 

After  that  strange  outburst  Lennan 
considered  long  whether  he  should  speak 
to  Oliver.  But  what  could  he  say,  from 
what  standpoint  say  it,  and — with  that 
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feeling?  Or  should  he  speak  to  Dromore? 
Not  very  easy  to  speak  on  such  a  subject 
to  one  off  whose  turf  all  spiritual  matters 
were  so  permanently  warned.  Nor  some- 
how could  he  bring  himself  to  tell  Sylvia; 
it  would  be  like  violating  a  confidence 
to  speak  of  the  child's  outburst  and  that 
quivering  moment,  when  she  had  knelt 
and  put  her  hot  forehead  to  his  lips  for 
comfort.  Such  a  disclosure  was  for  Nell 
herself  to  make,  if  she  so  wished. 

And  then  young  Oliver  solved  the  diffi- 
culty by  coming  to  the  studio  himself 
next  day.  He  entered  with  'Dromore' 
com[)osure,  very  well  groomed,  in  a  silk 
hat,  a  cutaway  black  coat,  and  charming 
lemon-colored  gloves — what  the  young 
man  did,  besides  belonging  to  the  yeo- 
manry and  hunting  all  the  winter,  seemed 
known  only  to  himself.  He  made  no  ex- 
cuse for  interrupting  Lennan,  and  for  some 
time  sat  silently  smoking  his  cigarette, 
and  pulling  the  ears  of  the  dogs.  And 
Lennan  worked  on,  waiting.  There  was 
always  something  attractive  to  him  in 
this  young  man's  broad,  good-looking 
face,  with  its  crisp,  dark  hair,  and  half- 
insolent  good  humor,  now  so  clouded. 

At  last  Oliver  got  up  and  went  over  to 
the  unfinished  '  Girl  on  the  Magpie  horse.' 
Turning  to  it  so  that  his  face  could  not  be 
seen,  he  said: 

"You  and  Mrs.  Lennan  have  been  aw- 
fully kind  to  me.  I  behaved  rather  like  a 
cad  yesterday;  I  thought  I'd  better  tell 
you.     I  want  to  marry  Nell,  you  know." 

Lennan  was  glad  that  the  young  man's 
face  was  so  religiously  averted.  He  let 
his  hands  come  to  anchor  on  what  he  was 
working  at  before  he  answered:  "She's 
only  a  child,  Oliver";  and  then,  watching 
his  fingers  making  a  stupid  movement 
with  the  clay,  was  astonished  at  himself. 

"She'll  be  eighteen  this  month,"  he 
heard  Oliver  say.  "  If  she  once  gets  out — 
amongst  people — I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do.  Old  Johnny's  no  good  to  look 
after  her." 

Lennan  forced  himself  to  look.  The 
young  man's  face  was  very  red,  he  was 
forgetting  to  hide  it  now.  Then  it  went 
white,  and  he  said  through  clenched  teeth: 
"She  sends  me  mad.  I  don't  know  how 
not  to —  If  I  don't  get  her,  I  shall  shoot 
myself.  I  shall,  you  know — I'm  that  sort. 
It's  her  eyes.    They  draw  you  right  out  of 


yourself — and  leave  you — "  And  from 
his  gloved  hand  the  smoked-out  cigarette 
end  fell  to  the  floor.  "They  say  her 
mother  was  like  that.  Poor  old  Johnnyi 
D'you  think  I've  got  a  chance,  Mr.  Len- 
nan? I  don't  mean  now,  this  minute;  I 
know  she's  too  young!" 

Lennan  forced  himself  to  answer. 

"  I  dare  say,  my  dear  fellow,  I  dare  say. 
Have  you  talked  with  my  wife?" 

Oliver  shook  his  head. 

"She's  so  good.  I  don't  think  she'd 
quite  understand  my  sort  of  feeling." 

A  queer  little  smile  came  up  on  Len- 
nan's  lips. 

"Ah!  well,"  he  said,  "you  must  give 
the  child  time.  Perhaps  when  she  comes 
back  from  Ireland,  after  the  summer." 

The  young  man  answered  moodily : 

"Yes.  I've  got  the  run  of  that,  you 
know.  And  I  shan't  be  able  to  keep 
away."  He  took  up  his  hat:  "I  suppose 
I  oughtn't  to  have  come  and  bored  you 
about  this,  but  Nell  thinks  such  a  lot  of 
you ;  and,  you  being  different  to  most  peo- 
ple— I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind."  He 
turned  again  at  the  door:  "It  wasn't  gas 
what  I  said  just  now— about  not  getting 
her.  Fellows  say  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I 
mean  it." 

He  put  on  that  shining  hat,  and  went. 

And  Lennan  stood,  staring  at  the 
statuette.  So!  Passion  broke  down  even 
the  defences  of  Dromoredom.  Passion! 
Strange  hearts  it  chose  to  bloom  in! 

'Being  different  to  most  people — I 
thought  you  wouldn't  mind!'  How  had 
Oliver  known  that  Syhia  would  not  un- 
derstand a  passion  so  out  of  hand  as  this? 
And  what  had  told  him  that  he  (Lennan) 
would?  Was  there,  then,  something  in  his 
face?  There  must  be!  Even  Johnny 
Dromore — most  reticent  of  creatures — 
had  confided  to  him  that  one  hour  of  his 
astute  existence,  when  the  wind  had  swept 
him  out  to  sea! 

That  statuette  would  never  be  any 
good,  try  as  he  might !  Oliver  was  right — 
it  was  her  eyes!  How  they  had  smoked 
— if  eyes  could  be  said  to  smoke — in  their 
childish  anger;  and  how  they  had  drawn 
and  pleaded,  when  she  put  her  face  to  his 
in  her  still  more  childish  entreaty!  If  they 
were  like  this  now,  what  would  they  be 
when  the  woman  in  her  woke?  Just  as 
well  not  to  think  of  her  too  much!    Just 
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as  well  to  work,  and  remember  that  he 
would  soon  be  forty-seven !  Just  as  well  that 
next  week  she  would  be  gone  to  Ireland! 
■  And  the  last  evening  before  she  went 
they  took  her  to  see '  Carmen '  at  the  Opera . 
He  remembered  that  she  wore  a  nearly 
high  white  frock;  and  a  dark  carnation 
in  the  ribbon  tying  her  crinkly  hair,  which 
still  hung  loose.  How  wonderfully  en- 
tranced she  sat,  drunk  on  that  opera  that 
he  had  seen  a  score  of  times;  now  touch- 
ing his  arm,  now  Sylvia's,  whispering 
questions:  "Who's  that?"  "What's  com- 
ing now?  "  The  Carmen  roused  her  to  ad- 
oration, but  Don  Jose  was  "too  fat  in 
his  funny  little  coat,"  till,  in  the  mad- 
dened jealousy  of  the  last  act,  he  rose 
superior.  Then,  quite  lost  in  her  excite- 
ment, she  clutched  Lennan's  arm;  and 
her  gasp,  when  Carmen  fell  at  last,  made 
all  their  neighbors  jump.  Her  emotion 
was  far  more  moxing  than  that  upon  the 
stage;  he  wanted  badly  to  stroke  and 
comfort  her,  and  say:  "There,  there,  my 
dear,  it's  only  make-believe! "  And,  when 
it  was  over,  and  the  excellent  murdered 
lady  and  her  poor  fat  little  lover  appeared 
before  the  curtain,  finally  forgetful  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  she  started 
forward  in  her  seat  and  clapped  and 
clapped.  Fortunate  that  Johnny  Dro- 
more  was  not  there  to  see !  But,  all  things 
coming  to  an  end,  they  had  to  get  up  and 
go.  And,  as  they  made  their  way  out  to 
the  hall,  Lennan  felt  a  hot  little  finger 
crooked  into  his  own,  as  if  she  simply 
must  have  something  to  squeeze!  He 
really  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 


She  seemed  to  feel  that  half-heartedness, 
and  soon  let  go.  And  all  the  way  home  in 
the  cab  she  was  silent.  With  that  same 
abstraction  she  ate  her  sandwiches  and 
drank  her  lemonade;  then  took  Sylvia's 
kiss,  and,  (juite  a  woman  of  the  world 
once  more,  begged  that  they  would  not 
get  up  to  see  her  off — for  she  was  to  go  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  to  catch  the  Irish 
mail.  Then,  holding  out  her  hand  to  Len- 
nan, she  very  gravely  said: 

"Thanks  most  awfully  for  taking  me 
to-night.    Good-by!" 

Lennan  stayed  full  half  an  hour  at  the 
Axindow,  smoking.  No  street  lamp  shone 
just  there,  and  the  night  was  velvety  black 
above  the  plane-trees.  At  last,  \\ith  a 
sigh,  he  shut  up,  and  went  tiptoeing  up- 
stairs in  darkness.  Suddenly  in  the  corri- 
dor the  white  wall  seemed  to  mo\e  at 
him.  A  warmth,  a  fragrance,  a  sound  like 
a  tiny  sigh,  and  something  soft  was 
squeezed  into  his  hand.  Then  the  wall 
moved  back,  and  he  stood  listening — no 
sound,  no  anything !  In  his  dressing-room 
he  looked  at  the  soft  thing  in  his  hand. 
It  was  the  carnation  from  her  hair.  What 
had  possessed  the  child  to  give  him  that? 
'  Carmen  '  I  Ah !  '  Carmen  ' !  And  gazing 
at  the  flower,  he  held  it  away  from  him 
with  a  sort  of  terror;  but  its  scent  rose. 
And  suddenly  he  thrust  it,  all  fresh  as  it 
was,  into  a  candle-fiame,  and  held  it,  burn- 
ing, writhing,  till  it  blackened  to  velvet. 
Then  his  heart  smote  him  for  so  cruel  a 
deed.  It  was  still  beautiful,  but  its  scent 
was  gone.  And  going  to  the  window  he 
flung  it  far  out  into  the  darkness. 


(To  be  continued.) 


"THE    REST    IS    SILENCE" 

By   William   Yl   Hayne 


After  life's  turmoil  and  its  buffets  rude. 
Silence  and  sleep  wherein  no  dreams  intrude,- 
Rest  unimpaired  by  irking  pain  or  tears —  . 
The  reparation  for  the  loud-voiced  years. 


MURAL    PAINTING    IN    AMERICA 
By  Edwin   Howland   Blashfield 

Illustrations  from  riioTotjRAi'ns  and  skktciiks  of  thf.  Author's  work* 


URAL  painting  may  safely    people.     But  at  their  elbow  must  be  the 
be  called  the  most  exacting,    professional  eye  and  hand  to  model  those 

types,  to  compose  that  celebration,  to  mix 
the  colors  for  that  illumination;  otherwise 
the  noblest  words  may  be  set  to  sorry 
music;  for  the  music's  harmony  is  made 


as  it  is  certainly  the  most 
complicated,  form  of  paint- 
ing; its  scope  includes  fig- 
ure, landscape,  and  portrait; 


its  practice  demands  the  widest  education,    up  of  the  diverse  yet  concordant  contribu- 


the  most  varied  forms  of  knowledge,  the 
most  assured  experience.  Save  by  the 
initiated,  it  is  apt  to  be  misapprehended 
as  a  form  of  art  at  best  demanding  little 
but  arrangement,  fancy,  lightness  of  hand ; 
at  worst,  as  a  commercial  product  calcu- 
lable as  to  its  worth  by  the  hour  and  the 


tion  of  many  minds,  the  sober  sense  of 
one,  the  dreams  of  another,  aspiration  and 
restraint,  but  all  co-ordinated  in  the  end 
'by  him  who  can  confer  plastic  shape. 

Architecture  has  been  called  an  occupa- 
tion for  kings,  but  it  is  because  kings,  pres- 
idents, and  governments  can  summon  to- 


square  foot.     It  is  the  object  of  this  paper    gether  the  trained  workers,  who  approach 


to  try  to  make  a  very  short  statement  of 
the  real  demands  of  mural  painting,  and 
to  endeavor  to  suggest  its  real  value. 
It  is  the  theory  of  a  certain  group  that 


art  is  for  artists,  that  it  can  be  truly  felt    capitol. 


by  many  paths,  who  bring  brains  and 
tools,  eye,  hand,  and  book-knowledge,  that 
the  governing  fiat  may  create  a  Parthe- 
non, a  cathedral,  a  Taj,  or  a  national 


and  known  only  by  them,  and  that  out- 
side a  charmed  circle  of  their  own  no  opin- 
ion is  worth  consideration.  There  are 
others  who  believe  that  the  mysterious 
force  which  created  the  Beauty  of  the 
world,  earth  and  sky,  shore  and  sea,  or, 
under  the  hand  of  man,  what  we  call  Art, 
did  not  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  any  close 
corporation,  even  of  artists. 

Yet  from  the  people  who  look  most 
eagerly  for  that  beauty  come  the  artists; 


Public  and  municipal  art  is  a  public  and 
municipal  educator,  and  the  decoration  of 
public  buildings  is  the  most  important 
question  in  the  consideration  of  our  art  of 
the  future,  just  as  it  always  has  been  in  the 
past  of  any  and  every  national  art  from 
the  time  of  the  pyramid-builders  down. 

The  temples,  cathedrals,  and  town  halls 
of  the  past  are  the  landmarks  of  the  ages. 

Why,  then,  if  the  very  names  of  these 
old  buildings  attest  their  importance,  fur- 


therefore,  they  may  claim  the  right  to  be    ther  support  the  attestation?     Because, 


pioneers  and  leaders.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  public  is  as  essential  to  the  creation  of 
art  as  is  handle  to  blade;  it  drives  and  en- 
forces the  purpose  of  the  artist.     There  is 


while  the  average  intelligent  American  will 
admit  what  has  just  been  said,  he  will 
forget  all  about  it  the  moment  he  is  con- 
fronted by  his  concrete  problem  in  this 


need  for  the  advisory  companionship  of    field  and  by  what  he  calls  "  the  necessities 
the  cultured  non-professional,  the  states-    of  the  situation." 


man,  historian,  ethnographer,  to  insist 
upon  types,  to  emphasize  points  in  the  cel- 
ebration of  wise  policy,  to  show  us  how 
and  where  to  illuminate  the  history  of  our 


And  what  are  the  necessities  of  such  a 
situation?  To  instance  them  let  us  take 
some  well-known  town  hall  as  the  most 
representative  of  possible  buildings — say 


•  The  use  throughout  this  article  of  reproductions  of  my  own  work  only,  requires  an  explanation. 

The  space  at  ray  disposition  for  illustrations  was  limited.  In  order  to  use  as  many  as  I  needed  it  became  necessary 
to  reduce  them  to  very  small  size.  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  other  painters  to  permit  me  to  include  such  miniature 
reproductions  of  their  work  and  therefore  used  only  my  own.  Under  any  circumstances  these  illustrations  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  pictures  of  mural  paintings  but  instead  are  memoranda  of  cons'entional  shapes  of  panels,  or  else  show  the  various 
practice  of  mural  painters,  the  preparatory  processes  of  mural  painters,  and  some  of  the  changes  made  in  the  course  of 
experiment.  The  list  of  mural  painters  now  practising  in  America  is  a  long  one  and  anything  like  a  representative  col- 
lection of  reproductions  of  their  work  would  require  more  space  than  is  usually  accorded  to  the  illustrations  even  of  a  volume. 
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the  town  hall  of  Brussels,  and  in  it  a  room 
which  may  be  the  Salle  des  Mariagss. 
Now,  in  a  perfectly  j)lain,  plastered  room, 
costing  very  little  money,  you  could  marry 
just  as  many  people  a  day,  and  shelter 
them  as  well  from  rain,  heat,  and  cold, 
as  in  a  room  made  charming  with  decora- 
tions, and  in  a  building  famous  forever  for 
its  Gothic  loveliness. 

But  is  there  not  something  to  be  said 
for  this  latter  quality?  The  man  in  the 
street  may  reply:  "After  all  it  is  no  won- 
der that  your  town  halls  of  Belgium, 
your  Merchants'  Exchange  of  Perugia, 
your  People's  Palaces  of  Siena  and  Flor- 
ence were  famous  for  their  art.  They  had 
nothing  but  their  art  to  boast  of;  we  to- 
day could  not  for  a  moment  tolerate  their 
inconvenience,  their  lack  of  telephones, 
and  heat,  and  elevators,  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  business  to-day  we  demand  some- 
thing better.  We  propose  for  ourselves 
infinitely  greater  convenience  of  every 
kind,  and  shall  concentrate  ourselves  upon 
that." 

And  why?  if  you  are  already  masters 
of  the  situation  as  regards  convenience, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  you  realize  that 
qualities  for  which  you  have  relatively 
little  aptitude,  decorative  qualities,  have 
made  those  old  public  buildings  famous 
through  all  time,  why  do  you  not  give 
serious  thought  to  your  weak  points  as 
well  as  to  your  strong  ones? 

Do  you  say  that  you  neglect  the  artistic 
side  of  the  question  because  the  time  for 
it  is  gone  and  pasjt,  and  that  we  as  a  peo- 
ple are  fitted  only  for  the  practical  ?  This 
I  should  emphatically  deny:  American  art 
is  on  the  contrary  rapidly  advancing.  The 
landscape  and  portrait  schools  are  fully 
abreast  of  anything  immediately  modern, 
and'  the  school  of  decorative  painting  is 
following  rapidly  after  the  other  two. 

It  is  seriousness  of  purpose  that  is  lack- 
ing, not  capacity  for  attacking  the  decora- 
tive problem.  If  once  this  seriousness  can 
obtain,  if  once  the  public  can  be  con- 
vinced of  the  prodigious  importance  of 
good  decoration  of  the  municipal,  state, 
and  national  buildings,  all  the  rest  will 
surely  follow,  for  there  is  plenty  of  capac- 
ity in  America;  it  only  needs  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

It  can  be  developed  only  by  experience 
and   by   experience   along   special   lines. 


This  fact  we  must  grasp  firmly  and  ac- 
cept absolutely;  otherwise  we  shall  stum- 
ble along  delaying  our  opportunity,  and 
expending  our  efTort,  our  money,  and  our 
most  precious  time  unwisely. 

It  is  quite  true  that  at  the  first  blush 
this  advocacy  of  the  importance  of  good 
decoration  applied  to  i)ublic  buildings 
seems  in  itself  unimportant,  because  the 
public  appears  quite  ready  to  grant  every- 
thing, but  it  is  only  an  appearance.  The 
objector  may  perhaps  reply:  "Of  course, 
we  recognize  the  importance  of  decora- 
tion of  public  buildings.  Of  course,  we 
realize  that  the  temples  and  palaces  and 
cathedrals  shine  in  the  past  like  bea- 
cons, and  will  project  their  light  beyond 
us  into  no  one  knows  how  remote  a  future. 
Of  course,  we  feel  that  Phidias  and  Michel- 
angelo and  Titian  are  names  to  conjure 
with."  This  the  objector  representing 
the  public  will  say  readily,  and  easily  and 
perfunctorily,  having  become  accustomed 
to  saying  it  through  centuries.  But  hav- 
ing glibly  stated  this  recognition  and  real- 
ization of  the  greatness  of  the  example  of 
the  past,  he  only  too  often  cancels  his 
words  by  the  indifference  of  his  attitude. 

Frequently  the  citizen,  who  is  to  be 
part  owner  of  the  new  State  capitol  or 
court-house,  having  spoken  trippingly  of 
its  importance  as  a  factor  for  good,  turns 
the  whole  matter  over  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, then  thinks  no  more  of  it  save, 
perhaps,  -to  boast  now  and  then  in  an 
open  letter  to  the  press  of  how  fine  the  new 
court-house  or  State-house  is  going  to  be, 
and  how  much  bigger  and  better  than  the 
one  over  the  river,  in  an  adjoining  State. 

And  all  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  good  citizen,  honestly  proud  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  State,  that  the  commit- 
teeman is  a  capable  committeeman,  pru- 
dent and  eager  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth. It  is  all  because,  when  the 
matter  in  hand  relates  to  what  we  call  art, 
they  do  not  consider,  they  will  not  con- 
sider. Art,  they  think,  relates  to  feeling, 
and  they,  the  citizens,  the  committeemen, 
many  of  them  at  least,  most  of  them  as  yet, 
I  fear,  believe  that  every  man  has  a  di- 
vine right  to  settle  for  himself  any  ques- 
tion which  relates  chiefly  to  feeling.  They 
reiterate  the  worn  phrase,  "I  know  what 
I  like,"  and  they  sit  content  while  the 
real  beauty-lover  mourns. 


Showing  various  phases  of  working  drawings  for  decoratii>ns. 

I.— Angel,  nude.  Federal  Building.  CleveUiiid.  II.— Head  of  angel.  Federal  Building.  Cleveland.  111.— .\ngel,  draped.  Federal  Building.  Cleve- 
l.uid.  IV.— Concave  lunette.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  \'— Figure  ol  Inivepiity  of  Rome.  City  College  lunette.  VI.— Head  of 
I  mversity  ot  Rome.  City  College  lunette.  VII.— Figure  of  Lnivenjiy  of  Paris,  draped.  City  College  lunette.  VIII. -Figure  of  I'nivei- 
sity  of  Paris,  nude.  City  College  lunette  ^reverscd).  IX.— Wisdom.  Hxperiment  not  adopted,  City  College  lunette.  X.— Wisdom.  Ex- 
periment adopted.  City  College  panel. 
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Fortunately,  the  real  beauty-lover  is 
adding  to  himself  many  recruits  from  the 
ranks  of  the  said  citizens  and  committee- 
men. To  every  one  of  these  we  appeal, 
and  with  their  aid  we  shall  win ;  for  beauty 
put  into  concrete  form  can  work  wonders 
and  in  the  end  convinces.  When  the  artist 
is  dead  and  can  paint  no  longer  he  begins  to 
earn  great  sums  for  the  inheritors  of  his 
work.  When  the  Greek  temi)le  has  become 
the  product  of  a  vanished  civilization, 
and  unreproducible,  we  go  thousands  of 
leagues  to  visit  it.  When  we  have  recog- 
nized that  the  fresco  is  the  outcome  of  an 
age  and  a  spirit  which  have  departed,  and 
that  we  cannot  order  its  counterpart  into 
being,  we  saw  it  from  the  wall  and  trans- 
fer it  with  infinite  care  to  canvas  and  buy 
it  at  a  great  price  for  our  museums. 

And  so  we  recognize  the  past,  and  for- 
get that  the  j)resent  is  the  past  of  to-mor- 
row, and  is  worth  providing  for. 

If  such  various  men  of  various  times 
have  so  vibrated  to  the  appeal  of  decora- 
tive art  as  to  create  it  in  every  epoch,  we 
may  surely  look  for  a  response  among  our 
own  people.  The  American  spirit  is  sym- 
pathetic to  many  things.  More  than  a 
score  of  years  ago  I  went  to  Washington 
with  the  first  committee  which  made  an 
attempt  to  obtain  free  importation  of  for- 
eign art.  W^e  sat  up  nearly  all  night  in 
the  sleeping-car  considering  ways  and 
means.  We  agreed  that  we  must  not  talk 
sentiment,  we  must  talk  economics,  ap- 
peal to  the  practical  American  mind  of 
our  legislators,  and  show  them  that  good 
art  is  financially  desirable.  But  when  we 
reached  the  Capitol  we  found  that  it  was 
precisely  sentiment  which  appealed  to 
senator  and  representative  alike.  They 
patted  us  on  the  back,  and  said:  "It is 
fine  to  find  you  young  fellows  [mind 
you,  this  was  more  than  thirty  years  ago] 
asking  not  to  be  protected."  Thus  you 
see  that  sentiment  does  reach  the  Ameri- 
can legislator. 

But  for  those  who  wish  to  hear  the 
other  side  we  may  prove  easily  enough 
that  good  national  art  is  a  good  national 
asset. 

To  begin  with,  art  confers  immortality. 
A  noble  artistic  representation  immortal- 
izes the  cause  symbolized,  the  thought 
embodied,  the  individual  portrayed.  "The 
bust  outlasts  the  throne,  the  coin  Tibe- 


rius," is  not  merely  a  fine  phrase  of  a  poet. 
For  about  the  concrete  representation 
crystallizes  and  remains  the  thought.  Not 
all  Thucydides  impresses  the  mind  of 
the  average  man  as  swiftly  and  forcibly 
as  does  his  first  vision  of  the  Acropolis. 
Toward  the  monument  which  stands  for 
cherished  cause  or  inspired  idea  or  revered 
individual  the  mind  turns  in  instinctive 
patriotism,  and  if  in  the  monument  you 
find  commemoration  plus  beauty,  the  lat- 
ter quality  gilds  the  halo  of  pre-eminence 
and  even  outlasts  it,  since  men's  memories 
may  fade,  but  their  power  for  visual  re- 
ceptiveness  is  constant.  The  votaries  at 
the  shrine  of  patriotism  become  the  vis- 
itors to  the  temple  of  beauty,  and  that 
beauty  holds  with  it  still  and  always, 
some  memory  of  the  good  and  great  who 
are  celebrated  by  its  outward  forms. 

If  you  think  I  am  becoming  too  poetic- 
al, remember  that  these  visiting  pilgrims 
bring  throughout  the  ages,  in  wallet  or 
toga,  bosom  or  breeches  pocket,  obolus 
and  denarius  and  dollar,  which  go  into  the 
market  to  keep  things  stirring.  Let  us 
pass  from  the  waxed  tablets  of  the  guard- 
ians of  Athene's  temple  to  the  ledgers  of 
the  bookkeepers  of  a  modern  hotel,  and 
take  the  little  city  of  Perugia,  in  Italy,  as 
an  example. 

The  clean  hotels  are  at  least  an  un- 
mixed blessing;  and  who  gave  them,  who 
made  the  town  cleaner  and  more  prosper- 
ous than  it  had  been  for  four  hundred 
years?  The  hotel-keepers  whose  money 
has  come  from  the  visitors  to  the  famous 
frescoes  in  the  Sala  del  Cambio — the  Hall 
of  the  Exchange — and  to  the  sculptures  of 
the  great  fountain  on  the  square.  The 
prosperity  of  Perugia  has  come  straight 
off  the  palette  of  Perugino,  and  the  mar- 
ble dust  from  the  chisel  of  Giovanni  Pi- 
sano  has  turned  to  gold  dust  and  coin. 
Has  any  Fouquet  or  Colbert,  any  minis- 
ter of  finance  in  France,  greatly  excelled 
our  lady,  the  Venus  of  Milo,  as  a  bringer 
of  revenue?  Imagine  the  sums  which 
have  been  paid  for  casts,  engravings,  pho- 
tographs, printed  books,  and  pamphlets 
about  her  goddessship,  and  add  to  these 
the  money  given  to  steamer,  railway,  and 
hotel  by  those  to  whom  her  presence  in 
Paris  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  mag- 
nets which  drew  them.  And  as  is  Paris 
so  are  other  capitals;  and  as  is  Perugia  so 
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are  fifty  other  Italian  towns;  and  as  they  the  citizens,  and  through  their  eyes  their 
are  so  are  Washington,  Boston,  and  Saint  hearts  and  minds,  are  even  more  quickly 
Paul  beginning  to  be.  Ask  the  door-  caught  by  the  sculptured  or  painted  fig- 
keepers  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  ures  of  the  heroes  of  the  chronicles.     The 


Travelling  scaflful J  used  at  the  Library  of  XTongress. 


Public  Library  of  Boston,  the  State  Capi- 
tol of  Saint  Paul,  how  many  ^^sitors  pour 
into  their  buildings  on  holidays,  and  even 
on  week-days. 

It  is  perhaps  a  low  plane,  this  of  the 
consideration  of  the  money  value  to  hotel- 
keeper  and  shopman  and  railway  of  the 
visiting  tourist;  but  its  corollary  is  upon 
a  higher  plane,  and  is  a  better  support  to 
our  contention,  which  is  for  the  stimulus 
and  education  returned  to  that  same  vis- 
itor as  a  thousandfold  the  equivalent  of 
his  money.  If  the  chronicles  of  France 
and  Germany  and  Italy  inspire  the  citizens 
of  those  lands  to  patriotism,  the  eyes  of 


Frenchman  who  hears  the  word  Austerlitz 
sees  before  his  mental  vision  the  little  man 
in  the  gray  overcoat  and  three-cornered 
hat,  the  Napoleon  of  Rafi"et  or  Charlet. 
The  descendants  of  the  soldiers  of  the  great 
Frederick  see  Alter  Fritz  in  powder  and 
pigtail  in  the  pictures  of  Menzel.  We 
Americans  know  Lincoln  in  the  sculpture 
of  Saint- Gaudens  or  French,  or  Washing- 
ton as  Houdon  and  Stuart  saw  him;  even 
the  theatrically  improbable  Washington 
crossing  the  Delaware  is  not  without  his 
uses  to  those  who  meet  him  in  Leutze's 
picture.  Minor  men  are  immortalized  if 
the  Muse  of  the  sculptor's  art  lay  her  hand 
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upon  their  shoulder.     Guttemelata  and  picture  which  has  jKissefi  before  your  eyes, 

Colleone  were  after  all  only  hired  captains,  and  through  your  mind,  of  sculptured  or 

though  among  the  best  of  the  generals  of  painted  monitors,  martyrs  to  principle,  or 

the   Italian    Renaissance.     They   would  defenders  of  the  fatherland,  the  prolago- 


Trying  scale  with  a  paper  model. 


have  been  forgotten  fifty  times  over  had 
they  been  emphasized  by  nothing  beyond 
their  personal  worth,  but  to-day  their 
names  are  known  to  the  cultured  of  every 
country,  their  physical  presentment  to  the 
artists  of  every  land,  because  four  hundred 
years  ago  they  were  horsed  and  harnessed 
by  great  sculptors  and  set  on  high  as  un- 
fading memories. 

As  you  walk  the  streets  of  Paris  to-day, 
among  hurrying  men  and  women,  at  every 
thousand  feet  or  so  there  crosses  your  path 
the  shadow  of  a  figure  w^hich  is  not  hurry- 
ing, but  still,  and  which  is  above  you — 
pedestalled !    You  look  up  and  add  to  the 


nists :  men  who  have  fought  with  hand  and 
brain  for  their  country,  who  have  printed 
books  and  burned  at  the  stake  for  the 
principles  which  those  books  enunciated, 
who  have  struggled  to  save  the  common- 
wealth and  died  under  the  guillotine  for 
their  service,  who  have  taught  the  blind 
or  led  the  keenest-sighted,  who  have  ana- 
lyzed, painted,  written,  manufactured — 
who  in  a  word  have  glorified  the  past  and 
to-day,  thanks  to  art,  are  still  helping 
every  thoughtful  onlooker. 

Good  decoration  of  buildings  is,  then,  a 
stimulus,  an  asset,  and  an  essential. 

To  produce  it,  what  must  the  mural 
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painter  possess?  At  least  these  three  at- 
tributes: talent,  of  course;  but  quite  as 
much  of  course,  experience ;  last,  not  least, 
self-control  enough  to  enable  him  to  com- 
pel himself  to  harmonize  his  efTort  with 


sipated,  and  to-day  an  artist  who  has  not 
always  succeeded  on  a  two-foot  can\-as 
in  greatly  interesting  peoj^le  has  some- 
times thought  that  he  could  achieve  suc- 
cess simply  by  magnifying  his  canvas  to 


Placing  the  figures  in  a  decoration. 


that  of  the  architect,  the  sculptor,  and 
his  fellow  mural  painters. 

That  he  must  have  talent  goes  without 
saying;  but  if  it  be  not  backed  by  experi- 
ence, talent  will  be  wasted — worse  even, 
will  get  him  in  trouble. 

When  we  began  to  decorate  in  Amer- 
'ica,  years  ago,  many  people  thought  dec- 
oration a  relatively  slight  task  in  art,  and 
sometimes  said  of  a  man  who  was  not  very 
successful:  "He  seems  to  have  artistic 
feeling.  Why  shouldn't  he  go  in  for  some- 
thing merely  decorative?" 

This  delusion  is  not  yet  wholly  dis- 


a  length  of  twenty  feet.  There  never 
was  a  greater  mistake  or  one  which  has 
worked  more  mischief.  Size  is  impressive 
per  se,  but  for  that  very  reason  weakness 
or  flimsiness  on  a  large  scale  is  so  patent 
as  to  be  intolerable. 

Mural  painting  is  enormously  exacting 
because  of  its  inclusiveness  and  because  of 
the  difficult  and  shifting  outside  condi- 
tions which  bear  upon  and  hamper  or  help 
it.  As  yet  comparatively  few  people 
have  realized  this  inclusiveness  and  the 
fact  that  portraits  properly  panelled  into 
the  wall  are  an  invaluable  asset  in  a  public 
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l)uilcling,  while  again  landscape  decora- 
tively  treated  is  an  asset,  since  celebration 
of  local  and  national  scenery  is  as  fitting 
as  celebration  of  men  and  actions. 

Thus,  given  the  proper  experience  in 
decorative  treatment,  landscape-painter 
and  portrait-painter  have  their  rightful 
and  important  place  in  the  guild  of  mural 
painters. 

Experience  plus  talent  is,  then,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  him  who  is  to  be  given 
the  conduct  of  an  important  part  in  deco- 
ration. A  few  examples  of  the  puzzles 
and  troubles  that  confront  a  mural  painter 
who  is  engaged  upon  an  important  work 
are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
this  statement.  To  begin  with,  in  a  great 
building  in  course  of  erection,  the  mural 
painter  or  the  sculptor  has  to  do  his  think- 
ing under  certain  physically  and  materi- 
ally difiicult  conditions. 

In  Chicago,  at  the  World's  Fair,  we 
mural  painters  wore  sweaters,  the  wind 
blew  the  turpentine  out  of  our  cups  and 
stiffened  our  fingers;  in  Washington,  un- 
der a  summer  sun  beating  upon  the  dome 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  we  worked  in 
gauze  underclothing  only,  and  drank  a 
bucketful  of  ice-water  a  day.  In  another 
great  building,  when  the  steam  was  turned 
on  in  September  to  dry  the  plastering, 
one  of  my  assistants  became  very  ill  but 
went  bravely  on  with  his  painting.  These 
are  only  physical  discomforts,  but  they 
make  it  hard  to  do  thoughtful  work.  Some- 
thing, however,  that  is  more  than  physical 
goes  into  trying  to  compel  vast  spaces  to 
tell  as  one  piece;  into  making  thirty  fig- 
ures scale  alike,  and  scale  with  the  archi- 
tecture, too;  into  considering  the  amount 
of  air  that  is  to  come  between  the  deco- 
ration and  its  spectator,  sometimes  ten 
feet  of  air,  sometimes  one  hundred  and 
fifty ;  into  suiting  various  portions  of  your 
decoration  to  the  different  lighting  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  space;  into  al- 
lowing for  the  treatment  of  curved  sur- 
faces; into  conforming  your  composition  of 
masses  and  lines  to  the  sort  of  ornament, 
rich  or  severe,  that  is  to  surround  it;  into 
neutralizing  the  efifect  of  unfortunate  re- 
flections; into  realizing  that,  deprived  as 
we  are,  in  mural  work,  of  the  resource  of 
varnish,  only  repeated  experience  teaches 
what  our  overpaintings  may  dry  into. 


With  all  of  these  difficulties  to  consider, 
and  many,  very  many  more  which  I  have 
no  space  to  note,  is  it  hard  to  accejjt  my 
affirmation  that  not  talent  alone,  but  tal- 
ent backed  by  exjjerience,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  him  who  would  direct  a  great 
enterprise  in  mural  painting?  Take  a 
man  who  is  full  of  ability,  and  set  this 
l)roblem  before  him;  for  a  time  he  will  be 
bewildered,  and  there  are  things  which 
nobody  can  tell  him — he  must  find  them 
out  for  himself. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  American 
painters,  Alfred  Collins,  who  was  taken 
away  from  us  only  too  early  and  to  our 
great  loss,  came  into  the  Vanderbilt  gal- 
lery one  day  when  I  was  painting  there  on 
a  large  decoration.  He  criticised  a  cer- 
tain part  of  my  work.  I  said:  "That 
has  been  puzzling  me  too,  and  I  have 
made  repeated  changes  in  that  particular 
place.  Take  my  palette,  and  go  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  make  the  change  yourself; 
suggest  what  you  would  like  to  see."  He 
went  up  the  ladder  and  painted  a  little 
while,  then  came  down,  and  viewed  his 
work  from  the  floor.  "Why,  it  doesn't 
look  at  all  the  same  from  here  as  from  the 
scaflfold."  "  No,"  I  replied;  "  that's  what 
I've  been  finding  out  over  and  over  again 
for  several  years."  He  remounted  the 
scaffold,  returned  twice  to  the  floor,  then 
put  the  palette  back  into  my  hands,  and 
said,  laughing:  "I  give  it  up." 

A  commission  for  a  decoration  in  a 
public  building  had  been  allotted  to  Col- 
lins; a  few  weeks  later  he  decided  to  de- 
cline it,  and  told  me  that  he  did  not  for 
the  moment  feel  able  to  take  the  time 
necessary  to  acquire  such  experience  as 
would  enable  him  to  handle  the  work 
properly.  That  Collins  would  have  made 
a  brilliant  decorator  could  he  have  taken 
time  to  grow  gradually  along  the  lines  of 
mural  work  I  feel  sure;  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  was  wise  in  declining  I 
am  almost  equally  certain. 

It  is  infinitely  unlikely  that  any  man 
to  whom  decoration  is  a  new  undertaking, 
no  matter  how  gifted  he  might  be,  could 
successfully  confront  the  problems  of  scale, 
of  lighting,  of  color  and  of  modelling  as 
influenced  by  the  said  lighting  and  by  dis- 
tance. That  is  why  he  should  not  be  given 
the  headship  of  any  important  decorative 
enterprise  at  first,  but  should  win  his  chev- 
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From  a photo^apht  copyright  by  Curtis  & 
Canttron. 


From  a  photograph,  copyright  by  Curtis  &r  Cameron. 


Showing  various  shapes  of  panels  common  to  the  practice  of  a  mural  painter. 

1.— Wide  pendenlive,  Hudson  County  CourtHouse.  Jersey  City.  II.— Lunette.  Minnesota  State  Capitol.  III.— Narrow  pendentive.  Youngstown 
Court-IIonse.  1\'.— Depressed  luiietle.  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  V'.— Portion  of  collar  to  donre  of  Library  of  Congress.  VI.— Panel  in  Appellate 
Court.    Square,     \'n.— I'anel  iu  house  of  Mr.  Adolpli  Lewisohn.     Rectangle  »ith  rounded  ends. 
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rons  under  a  superior  officer  before  he  earns 
his  epaulet  as  commander.  Perhaps  you 
say  to  me:  "  But  is  it  not  better  to  select 
a  big  man  to  head  a  big  enterprise?  Will 
not  his  mistakes  be  at  least  the  mistakes 
of  a  big  man  instead  of  a  little  one?  Is  it 
not  better  to  risk  sorpething  upon  him  than 
to  employ  some  minor  personality?-'^  Of 
course,  it  might  be;  but  where  is  the 
necessity  for  such  a  choice?  Such  action 
we  had  to  take  twenty-five  years  ago,  for 
at  that  time,  save  John  La  Farge,  we  had 
no  master-decorator  in  the  field;  then,  if 
La  Farge  was  busy  elsewhere,  the  best  line 
of  action  to  follow  was  to  give  the  com- 
mission to  the  most  eminent  artist  pro- 
curable, and  trust  to  his  working  out  the 
decorative  problem  by  degrees,  and  by 
reason  of  his  all-round  capacity.  But 
to-day  those  first  men  who  were  chosen, 
as  well  as  a  whole  group  of  others,  have 
proved  their  ability  to  lead,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  need  of  confiding  to  an 
inexperienced  talent,  however  eminent, 
the  conduct  of  any  important  enterprise. 
On  the  contrary,  if  America  is  truly  to 
profit  by  the  unparalleled  opportunity 
which  social,  industrial,  and  geographical 
conditions  may  in  a  near  future  offer  to 
the  decorative  artist,  architect,  sculptor, 
painter,  we  must  demand  the  ultimate  of 
the  latter — the  ultimate  in  talent  and  ex- 
perience; he  must  know  the  art  of  by- 
gone times  thoroughly  in  order  that  he 
may  utilize  its  happenings  and  processes 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  present;  he 
must  sympathize  with  the  branches  of 
art  which  are  sisters  to  his  own  specialty; 
and,  in  sum,  he  must  be  a  veritable  Janus, 
looking  backward  for  all  that  the  past 
may  teach  him,  yet  not  forgetting  that  he 
is  an  American  among  Americans,  look- 
ing forward  upon  the  threshold  of  no  one 
knows  how  potential  a  future. 

A  consideration  of  the  first  importance 
in  mural  painting  is  subject,  or  what  I 
should  prefer  to  call  significance.  And 
here  at  once  we  have  to  break  a  lance 
against  those  who  make  the  usual  at- 
tack in  their  catch-phrase — "art  for  art's 
sake." 

Good  art  is  always  art  for  its  own  sake, 
and  often  for  the  sake  of  much  beside.  If 
you  begin  to  value  it  for  its  limitations, 
you  are  in  danger.     Cloistered  growth  is 


precious,  but  once  matured,  let  it  come 
forth  and  spread  and  climb  and  cover  the 
cathedral  front. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  decoration  pattern 
should  api)eal  first  of  all — pattern  and 
color  and  style — and  to  some  extent  this 
a])plies  to  every  good  picture,  decoration 
Or- not.  The  artist  ([uitc  forgets  subject 
in  underj^oing  the  first  delightful  shock  of 
a  beautiful  piece  of  work.  Indeed,  I  will 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  decoration  is  not 
thoroughly  good  unless  it  would  look  well 
upside  down  just  as  pattern;  but  besides 
having  pattern,  color,  style,  the  decora- 
tion in  a  building  which  belongs  to  the 
public  must  speak  to  the  people,  to  the 
man  in  the  street. 

It  must  embody  thought,  and  that  so 
I)lainly  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

Literary  art  is  a  bogey  phrase.  Frith's 
Railway  Station  or  Derby  Day  is  not  lit- 
erary art  but  trivial  incident  rather.  To 
the  world,  and  in  the  past,  the  art  which 
we  call  literary  has  been  the  art  of  the 
ages  telling  stories  to  a  series  of  listening 
generations,  of  heathen  myth  and  Chris- 
tian legend,  of  Greek  masters  showing  how 
Theseus  quarrelled  with  the  centaurs  at 
supper,  of  Botticelli  and  his  pupils  re- 
hearsing the  tales  of  Lucian  or  Boccaccio, 
of  Raphael  telling  Bible  stories  in  woven 
silk,  of  Michelangelo  unrolling  upon  the 
Sistine  vaulting  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  thunder  and  lightning  of  his  o\mi 
mighty  inspiration  the  whole  story  of 
man's  birth  and  fall  and  redemption. 

It  is  true  that  these  were  not  new 
stories;  the  spectator  was  acquainted  with 
them  already,  so  that  he  could  pay  due  at- 
tention to  painting  and  drawing  and  mod- 
elling. He  was  not  entangled  by  the  com- 
plicated or  set  guessing  by  the  recondite, 
and  he  was  able  to  give  his  thought  as 
much  to  the  manner  as  to  the  matter. 

But  they  were  stories,  all  the  same — 
graphic  presentations  of  traditions  which 
lay  close  to  the  roots  of  the  race;  memo- 
ries of  storms  which  had  rocked  its  cradle; 
milestones  and  millennial  stones  of  its  ev- 
olution. The  very  fact  that  all  this  story 
was  arch-familiar  proved  how  man  had 
clung  to  the  telling.  The  opponent  of  so- 
called  literary  art  will  have  a  bad  time 
to-day  if  he  will  honestly  consider  his  po- 
sition in  detail.  What  is  Greek  vase- 
painting?     Story- telling.     What  do  the 


Showing  progressive  changes  of  a  decoration  painted  for  a  concave  surface. 

-Decoration  for  dome  crown  of  Wisconsin  State  Capitol,  in  process,  with  unpainted  space:^  left  for  goring,  and  with  duplicate  fig^^'es 
reserved  as  alternatives  in  application  of  canvas.        II. — Decoration  for  doiue  crown  of  Wisconsin  Slate  Capitol,  as  completed. 
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walls  of  Egypt  tell  us?  the  same  stories  of 
a  hundred  deities,  ten  thousand  times 
repeated.  What  is  the  graphic  art  of  the 
Roman  empire?  the  story  of  the  divi- 
nized commonwealth  and  of  the  imperial 
houses.  What  were  the  beautifully  sim- 
ple and  jirototypically  artistic  frescoes  of 
the  Italian //-ca'«/tf;'  Stories,  stories,  sto- 
ries. It  was  as  dramaturgist  that  Giotto 
leaj^ed  at  a  bound  into  the  heart  of  the 
century,  and  so  affirmed  himself  there  that 
for  a  hundred  years  no  one  could  suc- 
ceed him. 

What  are  the  frescoes  of  the  fifteenth 
century?  Stories,  incidentally  stuffed  with 
portraits.  What  the  great  canvases  of 
the  Venetians?  Stories;  intertwisted,  Bib- 
lical and  mythological.  What  the  cy- 
cles of  Tintoretto?  Stories  which  are  often 
poems  (and  if  you  say  to  me  that  Tinto- 
retto is  loveliest  when  a  lyric  poet  I  answer, 
granted,  but  he  is  epic  in  most  of  his 
work).  What  is  Rembrandt?  A  dreamer 
of  dreams.  Rubens?  A  rehearser  of  pag- 
eants. They  are  story-tellers  both  of 
them. 

Say  if  you  will  that  there  is  no  art  but 
portrait  or  landscape  painting;  that  at 
least  is  a  position;  but  if  you  are  not  care- 
ful, and  if  you  begin  to  study  the  char- 
acter of  your  sitter  or  the  character  of 
nature,  there  you  are  again  upon  the  edge 
of  story-telling.  In  fact,  you  can  no  more 
draw  a  line  between  literary  and  non-lit- 
erary art  than  you  can  make  a  rule  for  the 
imitation  or  non-imitation  of  nature.  In- 
deed it  would  seem  rather  that  we  have 
not  told  our  story  intensely  enough.  It 
is  perhaps  more  the  superficiality  of  our 
speech  than  its  literary  quality  that 
weakens  it. 

And  in  America  this  speech  must  be 
American  and  must  describe  our  happen- 
ings. If  the  commissioners  of  a  State  cap- 
itol  came  to  one  of  our  mural  painters 
to-day  it  would  be  preposterous  for  him 
to  say  to  them:  "Beauty  is  all  that  you 
require  in  your  rooms,  beauty  of  pattern 
and  line,  color  and  figures."  They  would 
reply:  "We  have  suffered  and  fought  in 
the  cause  of  progress  and  civilization; 
remind  us  of  it  upon  our  walls.  We  have 
bred  heroes;  celebrate  them." 

Undue  attention  to  subject  will  hurt  an 
artist  just  as  undue  attention  to  anatomy, 
or  any  other  research  pushed  to  excess, 


will  interfere  with  the  effect  of  his  pic- 
ture as  an  ensemble.  But  proper  consid- 
eration at  one  time  or  another  is  due  to 
every  element  of  art,  and  the  State  capitol 
commissioner  is  entitled  to  his  subject;  it 
is  the  stuff  of  which  the  history  of  his  State 
is  made. 

I  say  again  that  we  must  be  modern 
and  we  must  be  American.  No  matter 
how  saturated  we  are  with  the  art  of  the 
past,  and  the  more  the  better,  we  must 
fasten  our  souvenir  on  to  the  living  pres- 
ent; no  matter  how  much  we  love  the  pale 
ideal  landscape  of  the  primitive  {)ainters, 
or  the  noble,  spacious  mythological  fairy- 
land of  Poussin,  the  glory  of  Claude's 
sunsets,  we  must  use  our  memory  of  them 
as  frame  to  happenings  of  some  such  kinds 
as  live  for  Americans  of  to-day.  No  mat- 
ter how  enthusiastically  we  have  studied 
the  nude  body  as  presented  in  the  broken 
fragments  from  Greek  pediments  or  the 
marbles  of  Michelangelo,  the  muscles  of 
Raphael's  tritons  and  nymphs,  the  glow- 
ing canvases  of  Venice,  the  bronzes  of 
Donatello,  we  must  remember  that  naked 
bodies  bow  themselves  to  dig  our  trenches 
here,  too,  and  puddle  our  steel,  work 
among  us  to-day,  and  are  as  interesting 
now  under  the  American  sun  or  in  the  fire- 
light of  our  foundries  as  they  were  in 
times  when  early  Italian  masters  said, 
"what  a  dolce  cosa  is  this  anatomy  I '^  * 

It  is,  then,  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
our  artists  learn  to  treat  decoratively  the 
happenings  of  our  history,  past  or  con- 
temporaneous, of  our  Puritans  and  Dutch, 
our  Revolutionary  heroes,  our  Argonauts 
of  '49,  our  pioneers  and  colonizers,  and 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  our  inventors  and 
organizers,  our  men  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
fields  of  to-day;  and  special  kinds  of  cel- 
ebration should  find  place  in  particularly 
suited  portions  of  our  pubhc  buildings. 

For  if  we  are  asked,  "  In  including  real- 
istic celebration  of  the  chronicle,  do  you 
mean  to  leave  out  what  is  called  ideal  art, 
the  art  which  Raphael  practised  in  the 
Segnatura,  Veronese  in  the  CoUegio?"  the 
answer  is  that  that  kind  of  art,  if  we 
can  learn  to  practise  it — and  we  may, 
since  other  modern  men  have  done  so — is 
the  crowning  glory  of  decoration,  and 
should  find  its  place  at  the  very  core  arid 

•  To  be  exact,  it  was  the  sweetness  of  "la  Perspetliva  "  that 
Uccello  celebrated,  but  his  contemporaries  worshipped  anat- 
omy just  as  devoutly. 
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centre  of  a  public  building.  For  a  certain 
form  of  distribution  is  indicated,  pre- 
scribed almost,  in  the  practice  of  the  past, 
and  will  be  in  the  future.  Figures  re- 
moved from  those  which  we  meet  habitu- 
ally by  their  generalization  into  some- 
thing more  beautiful,  more  robust,  more 
simple,  than  is  the  daily  habit  of  human- 
ity, ha\"e  always  been  the  glory  of  deco- 
rative painting  and  wherever  painting  was 
of  necessity  most  closely  bound  to  architec- 
ture, there  such  figures  found  their  logical 
place. 

At  the  side  of  the  mathematics  and  the 
music  of  the  architect,  giving  figurati\e 
expression  to  his  geometry  and  measure- 
ments, his  knowledge  of  weight  and  thrust 
and  resistance,  stood  the  symbolic  fig- 
ures, half  human,  half  mechanical,  the 
caryatids  of  art,  the  space-fillers,  the  peo- 
ple whose  business  it  is  to  bow  them- 
selves under  weight,  to  fit  themselves  in- 
to angles,  to  recline  in  more  and  more 
developed  recumbency  as  the  pediment 
slopes  and  narrows  to  its  corner.  Such, 
also,  we  must  always  have  in  art  in  their 
predestined  place, — the  so-called  ideal  fig- 
ures, as  much  needed  as  the  real,  as  com- 
plementary and  ine\'itable  as  sea  to  shore 
or  heaven  to  earth.  Alichelangelo  and 
Raphael,  Veronese  and  Correggio  under- 
stood this  well,  and  could  not  have  under- 
stood any  art  which  was  content  to  get 
along  Nvithout  some  such  figures. 

We  have  no  Michelangelos  and  Vero- 
neses  to-day,  but  the  old  masters  believed 
in  and  supported  a  principle  which  related 
to  every  other  time  as  well  as  to  their  own. 
They  believed  that  lesser  artists  owed  al- 
legiance to  the  same  principle  and  owed  ef- 
fort in  proportion  to  their  artistic  strength, 
and  we  owe  it  to-day  in  proportion  to 
ours,  whether  we  are  weak  or  strong. 

The  space  afforded  by  a  single  article 
is  inadequate  to  the  discussion  of  dec- 
orative art,  of  its  \alue  as  a  factor  in 
civilization,  of  the  importance  of  experi- 
ence in  the  artist,  of  harmony  between 
architect,  sculptor,  and  painter.  For  the 
acquirement  of  all  this,  of  thoroughly 
founded  education,  of  toleration,  and  of 
culture,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  one  point 
on  the  horizon  half  so  bright  in  promise 


as  is  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Rome,  no  institution  so  worthy  of  the 
sympathy,  the  indorsement,  the  direct 
financial  assistance  of  every  lo\'er  of  art 
and  belie\er  in  our  future.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  exi)ress  my  belief  in  the  iK)tenti- 
ality  of  that  future  if  we  will  only  think 
hard  enough,  and  work  hard  enough,  and 
believe  hard  enough.  All  plans  can  be  bet- 
tered, all  appropriations  be  more  gener- 
ously made,  and  more  wisely  expended ;  all 
work  can  be  better  done  if  we  will  only 
study  the  matter  in  hand  closely  enough, 
study  it  unitedly  and  looking  back  intel- 
ligently at  the  past  with  the  future  in  our 
minds.  Prodigious  lessons  lie  spread  out 
behind  us,  and  we  have  only  to  look  over 
our  shoulder  to  perceive  them  without 
needing  once  to  turn  our  footsteps  back- 
ward. On  the  contrary,  we  may  push  for- 
ward, putting  American  dexterity  and 
adaptability  at  the  service  of  the  lesson 
learned,  architects,  sculptors,  and  paint- 
ers, all  together.  And  the  critics,  the  re- 
\iewers,  will  be  ready  enough  to  help  us  if 
they  feel  us  to  be  sincere. 

Men  talked  and  acted  two  thousand 
years  ago  much  as  we  are  doing  to-day, 
putting  aside  problems  of  art  in  favor 
of  budget  and  plan  of  campaign,  "the 
unnecessary"  in  favor  of  the  "necessary," 
"the  superfluous"  in  favor  of  the  "vital"; 
and  two  thousand  years  later  the  unneces- 
sary and  superfluous  is  what  remains  vital 
and  cogent,  a  concrete  entity  and  a  com- 
pelling influence.  Now  when  a  man  is  a 
power  in  the  land,  one  of  his  rewards  is 
the  ability  to  acquire  some  surpassing  "  old 
master."  When  a  royal  visitor  comes  to 
us,  his  first  journey  is  to  the  treasures  of 
the  Art  Museum.  Do  not  let  us  mistake; 
some  of  the  stones  set  up  by  architects  to- 
day, some  of  the  message  of  the  sculptor 
and  painter,  will  be  effective  still  when 
ideas  now  current  in  every  brain  and  bear- 
ing forcibly  upon  hourly  action  are  super- 
seded and  shall  have  faded  from  men's 
minds.  Good  art  is  tremendous  in  its  en- 
durance. How  essential  is  it,  then,  that 
we  pay  tribute  of  earnest,  single-hearted 
thoughtfulness  in  watching  and  nursing 
the  creative  impulse,  lest  in  place  of  what 
should  endure  we  pile  up  rubbish  that  is 
hard  even  to  sweep  away. 


V>a~,i.'>i  by  Henry  McCarter. 

IJaily  came  the  little  goatherd  Mariquita. 
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.  .  There  the  tousled  country  urchin  used  to  come  and  shout  in  play. 
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LA     PRECIOSA 

By  Thomas  Walsli 

Illustration    b  y    H  k  n  r  y    M  c  C  a  r  r  k r 

"It  is  said  that  this  holy  image  spoke  to  a  country  girl,  whose  portrait  in  stone  may  be  seen  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  portal  forming  the  base  of  a  niche;  that  this  country  girl,  in  her  native 
simplicity  and  innocence,  daily  saluted  The  X'irgin  saying: 

"  'Buenos  dias  Mariaza, 
cara  de  calabaza, 
quedale  con  Dies 
que  me  voy  a  la  plaza. ' 

To  which  The  \'irgin  responded  always  with  affection,  '  Adios.'  This  was  observed  by  a  canon,  who 
sharply  reproved  the  peasant  for  her  lack  of  respect  toward  The  Virgin,  and  taught  her  a  prayer  of 
better  composition  to  use  instead  of  her  uncouth  address.  The  simple  mountaineer  comi)lied  with 
his  directions,  but  to  her  sorrow  from  that  day  there  was  no  response  from  the  statue.  The  legend 
does  not  state  whether  she  returned  to  her  strange  ejaculation  of  the  past,  but  it  is  established  fact 
that  the  Chapter  granted,  as  memorial  of  the  extraordinary  occurrence,  that  her  portrait  should  be 
carved  in  the  spot  indicated." — Guia  del  Viajcro  at  Pamplona  por  Fernando  de  Alvorado  Con  Licen- 
cia  Ecclcsiastica,  Madrid,  1904 

§N  the  marches  of  Pamplona,  out  to  sun  and  wind  and  star, 
Lift  the  airy  spires  and  turrets  of  the  kings  of  old  Navarre, 
Where  the  endless  dirge  is  chanted  o'er  their  alabaster  tombs, 
And   the  canons   drowse  in   scarlet  'mid  the  incense  and  the  glooms, 
Daily  came  the  Httle  goatherd  Mariquita  lithe  and  brown 
Through  the  dusty  gates  to  jangle  with  her  flock  across  the  town, 
Lounging  barefoot  through  the  alleys  and  the  squares  at  milking-hour, 
CaUing  shrilly  round  the  doorways  and  the  cloister  by  the  tower. 
There  amid  her  ancient  portal  traceried  with  angels  rare. 
Sculptured  stands  La  Preciosa  crowned  upon  a  dais  fair, 
Whilst  upon  her  breast  The  Infant  turns  with  smiling  eyes  to  look 
On  the  lesson  she  is  reading  in  her  graceful  little  book. 
There  the  tousled  country  urchin  used  to  come  and  shout  in  play: 
"]Mary,  Mary,  neighbor  Mary,  watch  the  Child  while  I'm  away." 
When — so  read  the  cloister  annals — from  the  stone  would  come  reply 
With  a  gentle  nod  of  greeting,  "Mariquita  dear,  good-by." 
Till  the  Canon  Don  Arnaldo,  passing  when  his  mass  was  o'er, 
Heard  that  banter  so  unseemly  at  La  Preciosa's  door. 
Little  knowing  in  his  wisdom  that  The  Virgin,  meek  and  mild, 
Answered  through  the  stony  image  to  the  greeting  of  the  child. 
"When  again  you  pray  Our  Lady,  cease,"  he  said,  "your  idle  sport; 
Kneel  as  though  the  queen  or  duchess  passed  you  on  her  way  to  court; 
Clasp  your  hands  and  bend  your  forehead  as  more  humble  words  you  say. 
Such  as  'Heavenly  Queen  and  Empress,  House  of  Gold! — to  thee  I  pray.'" 
Mindful  of  the  solemn  lesson,  Mariquita,  half-afraid, 
Ever  as  the  good  old  Canon  taught  her  she  thereafter  prayed; 
Bowed  in  rustic  salutation,  ended  with  a  long  Amen; 
But  in  stone  The  Virgin  listened,  never  smiled  nor  spoke  again. 

Vol.  LIV.— 35  367 
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^HE  means  of  raising  the 
requisite  amount  of  money 
became,  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  the  anxious  theme  of 
all  Ralph's  thoughts.  His 
lawyers'  enquiries  soon 
brought  the  confirmation  of  Clare's  sur- 
mise, and  it  became  clear  that — for  rea- 
sons swathed  in  all  the  ingenuities  of  legal 
verbiage — Undine  might,  in  return  for  a 
substantial  consideration,  be  prevailed  on 
to  admit  that  it  was  for  her  son's  ad- 
vantage to  remain  with  his  father. 

The  day  this  admission  was  communi- 
cated to  Ralph  his  first  impulse  was  to 
carry  the  news  to  his  cousin.  His  mood 
was  one  of  pure  exaltation;  he  seemed  to 
be  hugging  his  boy  to  him  as  he  walked. 
Paul  and  he  were  to  belong  to  each  other 
forever:  no  mysterious  threat  of  separa- 
tion could  ever  menace  them  again  I  He 
had  the  blissful  sense  of  relief  that  the 
child  himself  might  have  had  on  waking 
out  of  a  frightened  dream  and  finding  the 
jolly  daylight  in  his  room. 

Clare  instantly  renewed  her  entreaty  to 
be  allowed  to  aid  in  ransoming  her  little 
cousin,  but  Ralph  tried  to  put  her  oflf  by 
vaguely  explaining  that  he  meant  to  "  look 
about." 

"  Look  where?  In  the  Dagonet  coffers? 
Oh,  Ralph,  what's  the  use  of  pretending? 
Tell  me  what  you've  got  to  give  her." 
It  was  amazing  how  she  suddenly  dom- 
inated him.  But  as  yet  he  couldn't  go 
into  the  details  of  the  bargain.  That  the 
reckoning  between  himself  and  Undine 
should  be  settled  in  dollars  and  cents 
seemed  the  last  bitterest  satire  on  his 
dreams:  he  felt  himself  miserably  dimin- 
ished by  the  smallness  of  what  had  filled 
his  world. 

Nevertheless,  the  looking  about  had  to 
be  done;  and  a  day  came  when  he  found 
himself  once  more  at  the  door  of  Elmer 
Moffatt's  office.  His  thoughts  had  been 
drawn  back  to  Moffatt  by  the  insistence 
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with  which  the  press  had  lately  put  for- 
ward the  latter's  name  in  connection  with 
a  revival  of  the  Ararat  investigation. 
Moffatt,  it  appeared,  had  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  witnesses  for 
the  State;  his  return  from  Europe  had 
been  anxiously  awaited,  his  unreadiness 
to  testify  caustically  criticized;  then  at 
last  he  had  arrived,  had  gone  on  to  Wash- 
ington— and  had  apparently  had  nothing 
to  tell. 

Ralph  was  too  deep  in  his  own  troubles 
to  waste  any  wonder  "over  the  causes  of 
this  anticlimax;  but  the  frequent  appear- 
ance of  Moffatt's  name  in  the  morning 
papers  acted  as  an  unconscious  sugges- 
tion. Besides,  to  whom  else  could  he 
turn?  The  sum  his  wife  demanded  could 
be  acquired  only  by  "a  quick  turn,"  and 
the  fact  that  Ralph  had  once  been  able  to 
render  the  same  kind  of  service  to  Moffatt 
made  it  natural  to  appeal  to  him  now. 
The  market,  moreover,  happened  to  be 
booming,  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that 
so  experienced  a  speculator  might  have  a 
"good  thing"  up  his  sleeve. 

Moffatt's  quarters  had  been  transformed 
since  Ralph's  last  visit.  Paint,  varnish 
and  brass  railings  gave  an  air  of  opulence 
to  the  outer  precincts,  and  the  inner  office, 
with  its  mahogany  bookcases  containing 
"sets"  in  morocco  and  its  wide  blue 
leather  arm-chairs,  lacked  only  a  palm  or 
two  to  resemble  the  lounge  of  a  fashion- 
able hotel.  Moffatt  himself,  as  he  came 
forward,  gave  Ralph  the  impression  of 
having  been  done  over  by  the  same  hand : 
he  was  smoother,  broader,  more  supremely 
tailored,  and  his  whole  person  exhaled  the 
faintest  whiff  of  an  expensive  scent. 

He  installed  his  visitor  in  one  of  the 
blue  arm-chairs,  and  sitting  opposite,  an 
elbow  on  his  impressive  "Washington" 
desk,  listened  attentively  while  Ralph 
made  his  request. 

"You  want  to  be  put  onto  something 
good  in  a  damned  hurry? ' '  Moffatt  twisted 
his  moustache  between  two  plump  square- 
tipped  fingers  with  a  little  black  growth 
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on  their  lower  joints.  "  I  don't  suppose," 
he  remarked,  "there's  a  sane  man  be- 
tween here  and  San  Francisco  who  isn't 
consumed  by  that  yearning." 

Having  ])erniitted  himself  this  pleas- 
antry he  passed  on  to  business.  "Yes — 
it's  a  first-rate  time  to  buy:  no  doubt  of 
that.  But  you  say  you  want  to  make  a 
quick  turn-over?  Heard  of  a  soft  thing 
that  won't  wait,  I  presume?  That's  apt 
to  be  the  way  with  soft  things — all  kinds 
of  'em.  There's  always  other  fellows 
after  them."  Moffatt's  smile  was  play- 
fully ambiguous.  "Well,  I'd  go  consid- 
erably out  of  my  way  to  do  you  a  good 
turn,  because  you  did  me  one  when  I 
needed  it  mighty  bad.  'In  youth  you 
sheltered  me.'  Yes,  sir,  that's  the  kind  I 
am."  He  stood  up,  sauntered  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  and  took  a  small 
object  from  the  top  of  the  book-case. 

"Fond  of  these  pink  crystals?"  He 
held  the  oriental  toy  against  the  light. 
"Oh,  I  ain't  a  judge — but  now  and  then  I 
like  to  pick  up  a  pretty  thing."  Ralph 
noticed  that  his  eyes  caressed  it. 

"  Well — now  let's  talk.  You  say  you've 
got  to  have  the  funds  for  your — your  in- 
vestment within  three  weeks.  That's 
quick  work.  And  you  want  a  hundred 
thousand.     Can  you  put  up  fifty?  " 

Ralph  had  been  prepared  for  the  ques- 
tion, but  when  it  came  he  felt  a  moment's 
tremor.  He  knew  he  could  count  on  half 
the  amount  from  his  grandfather;  could 
possibly  ask  Fairford  for  a  small  addi- 
tional loan — but  what  of  the  rest?  Well, 
there  was  Clare.  He  had  always  known 
there  would  be  no  other  way.  And  after 
all,  the  money  was  Clare's — it  was  Dago- 
net  money.  At  least  she  said  it  was.  All 
the  misery  of  his  predicament  was  dis- 
tilled into  the  short  silence  that  preceded 
his  answer:  "Yes — I  think  so." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  can  double  it  for  you." 
Mofifatt  spoke  with  an  air  of  Olympian 
modesty.  "  Any  how,  I'll  try.  Only  don't 
tell  the  other  girls  1 "  He  proceeded  to  de- 
■  velop  his  plan  to  ears  which  Ralph  tried 
to  make  alert  and  attentive,  but  in  which 
perpetually,  through  the  intricate  concert 
of  facts  and  figures,  there  resounded  the 
shout  of  a  small  boy  racing  across  a  su- 
burban lawn.  "When  I  pick  him  up  to- 
night he'll  be  mine  for  good!"  Ralph 
thought  as  Mofifatt  summed  up:  "There's 


the  whole  scheme  in  a  nut-shell ;  but  you'd 
better  think  it  over.  I  don't  want  to  let 
you  in  for  anything  you  ain't  quite  sure 
about." 

"Oh,  if  you're  sure — "  Ralph  was  al- 
ready calculating  the  time  it  would  take 
him  to  dash  up  to  Clare  Van  Degen's  on 
his  way  to  catch  the  six  o'clock  train  for 
the  Fairfords'. 

His  impatience  made  it  hard  for  him  to 
pay  due  regard  to  Moflfatt's  parting  civili- 
ties. "  Glad  to  have  seen  you,"  he  heard 
the  latter  assuring  him  with  a  final  hand- 
grasp.  "Wish  you'd  dine  with  me  some 
evening  at  my  club";  and,  as  Ralph  mur- 
mured a  vague  acceptance:  "How's  that 
boy  of  yours,  by  the  way?  He  was  a 
stunning  chap  last  time  I  saw  him. — Ex- 
cuse me  if  I've  put  my  foot  in  it;  but 
I  understood  you  kept  him  with  you 
when  . .  .?  Yes,  exactly:  that's  what  I 
thought.  .  .  Well,  so  long." 

Clare's  inner  sitting-room  was  empty; 
but  the  servant,  presently  returning,  led 
Ralph  into  the  gilded  and  tapestried  wil- 
derness where  she  occasionally  chose  to 
receive  her  visitors.  There,  under  Pop- 
ple's simpering  effigy  of  herself,  she  sat, 
small  and  alone,  on  a  monumental  sofa 
behind  a  tea-table  laden  with  gold  plate; 
while  from  his  lofty  frame,  on  the  oppo- 
site wall  Van  Degen,  portrayed  by  a 
"powerful"  artist,  shed  on  her  the  satis- 
fied stare  of  proprietorship. 

Ralph,  carried  forward  on  the  blast  of 
his  excitement,  perceived  as  in  a  dream, 
the  fri\'olous  per\ersity  of  her  receiving 
him  in  such  a  setting  instead  of  in  their 
usual  intimate  corner;  but  there  was  no 
room  in  his  mind  for  anything  but  the  cry 
that  broke  from  him:  "I  believe  I've  done 
it!" 

He  sat  down  and  explained  to  her  by 
what  means,  tr)ang,  as  best  he  could,  to 
restate  the  particulars  of  Moflfatt's  deal; 
and  her  manifest  ignorance  of  business 
methods  had  the  efltect  of  making  his 
vagueness  appear  less  vague. 

"Anyhow,  he  seems  to  be  sure  it's  a 
safe  thing.  I  understand  he's  in  with 
Rolliver  now,  and  Rolliver  practically 
controls  Apex.  This  is  some  kind  of  a 
scheme  to  buy  up  all  the  works  of  public 
utility  at  Apex.  They're  practically  sure 
of  their  charter,  and  Mofifatt  tells  me  I 
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can  count  on  doubling  my  investment  with- 
in a  few  weeks  if  I  buy  now.  Of  course  I'll 
go  into  the  details  if  you  like " 

"Oh,  no;  you've  made  it  all  so  clear  to 
me!"  She  really  made  him  believe  he 
had.  "And  besides,  what  on  earth  does 
it  matter?  The  great  thing  is  that  it's 
done."  She  lifted  her  sparkling  eyes  to 
him.  "And  now — my  share — you  haven 't 
told  me.  .  ." 

He  explained  that  Mr.  Dagonet,  to 
whom  he  had  already  named  the  amount 
demanded,  had  at  once  promised  him 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  even- 
tually deducted  from  his  share  of  the  es- 
tate. His  mother  had  something  put  by 
that  she  insisted  on  contributing;  and 
Henley  Fairford,  of  his  own  accord,  had 
come  forward  with  ten  thousand:  it  really 
was  awfully  decent  of  Henley.  .  . 

"  Even  Henley ! "  Clare  dropped  her  list- 
less arms  along  her  knees.  "  Then  I'm  the 
only  one  left  out?" 

Ralph  felt  the  colour  in  his  face.  "  Well, 
you  see,  I  shall  need  as  much  as  fifty " 

Her  hands  flew  together  joyfully.  "As 
much  as  that?  But  then  you've  got  to 
let  me  help!  Oh,  I'm  so  glad — so  glad! 
I've  twenty  thousand  waiting." 

He  looked  about  the  room,  checked 
anew  by  all  its  oppressive  implications. 
"You're  a  darling  .  .  .  but  I  couldn't 
take  it." 

"I've  told  you  it's  mine,  every  penny 
of  it!" 

"  Yes ;    but    supposing    things    went 

» 

Nothing  ca/j — if  you'll  only  take  it. . ." 

"I  may  lose  it " 

"/  sha'n't,  if  I've  given  it  to  you!" 
Her  look  had  followed  his  about  the  room 
and  then  came  back  to  him.  "  Can't  you 
imagine  all  it'll  make  up  for?" 

The  rapture  of  the  cry  caught  him  up 
with  it.  Ah,  yes,  he  could  imagine  it  all! 
He  stooped  his  head  above  her  hands. 
"I  accept,"  he  said;  and  they  stood  and 
looked  at  each  other  like  radiant  children. 

She  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  as  he 
turned  to  leave  he  broke  into  a  laugh. 
"It's  queer,  though,  its  happening  in  this 
room!" 

She  was  close  beside  him,  her  hand  on 
the  ponderous  tapestry  curtaining  the  door ; 
and  her  glance  shot  past  him  to  her  hus- 
band's portrait.     Ralph  caught  the  look, 


wrong 


and  old  tendernesses  and  hates  welled  up 
in  him.  He  drew  her  under  the  picture 
and  kissed  her  vehemently. 

XXXV 

Within  forty-eight  hours  Ralph's  money 
was  in  Moffatt's  hands,  and  the  interval 
of  suspense  had  begun. 

The  transaction  over,  he  felt  the  decep- 
tive buoyancy  that  follows  upon  periods 
of  j)ainful  indecision.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  now  at  last  his  life  had  disengaged  it- 
self from  all  trammelling  delusions,  leav- 
ing him  only  the  best  thing  in  its  gift — his 
boy. 

The  things  he  meant  Paul  to  do  and  to 
be  filled  his  fancy  with  happy  pictures. 
The  child  was  growing  wonderfully  inter- 
esting— throwing  out  countless  tendrils 
of  feeling  and  perception  that  enchanted 
his  father  but  preoccupied  the  watchful 
Laura. 

"He's  going  to  be  exactly  like  you, 
Ralph — "  she  paused  a  minute  and  then 
risked  it:  "For  his  own  sake,  I  wish  there 
were  just  a  drop  or  two  of  Spragg  in  him." 

Ralph  laughed,  understanding  her. 
"  Oh,  the  plodding  citizen  I've  become  will 
keep  him  from  taking  after  the  lyric  idiot 
who  begot  him.  Paul  and  I,  between  us, 
are  going 
rate." 


to  turn  out  something  first- 


His  book  too  was  spreading  and  throw- 
ing out  tendrils,  and  he  worked  at  it  in  the 
white  heat  of  energy  which  his  factitious 
exhilaration  produced.  For  a  few  weeks 
everything  he  did  and  said  seemed  as  easy 
and  unconditioned  as  the  actions  in  a 
dream. 

Clare  Van  Degen,  in  the  light  of  this 
mood,  became  again  the  comrade  of  his 
boyhood.  He  did  not  see  her  often,  for 
she  had  gone  down  to  the  country  with  her 
children,  but  they  communicated  daily  by 
letter  or  telephone,  and  now  and  then  she 
came  over  to  the  Fairfords'  for  a  night. 
There  they  renewed  the  long  rambles  of 
their  youth,  and  once  more  the  summer 
fields  and  woods  seemed  full  of  magic 
presences.  Clare  was  no  more  intelli- 
gent, she  followed  him  no  farther  in  his 
flights;  but  the  qualities  that  became  most 
precious  to  him  were  as  native  to  her  as  its 
perfume  to  a  flower.  So,  through  the 
long  June  afternoons,   they  ranged  to- 
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gethcr  over  many  themes;  and  if  her  an- 
swers occasionally  missed  the  mark  it  did 
not  matter,  because  her  silences  never 
did. 

Meanwhile  Ralph  continued,  from  va- 
rious sources,  to  pick  up  a  good  deal  of 
more  or  less  contradictory  information 
about  Elmer  Moffatt.  It  seemed  to  be 
generally  understood  that  Moffatt  had 
come  back  from  Europe  to  testify  in  the 
Ararat  investigation,  and  that  his  former 
patron,  the  great  Harmon  B.  DriscoU,  had 
managed  to  silence  him;  and  it  was  im- 
plied that  the  price  of  this  silence,  which 
was  set  at  a  considerable  figure,  had  been 
turned  to  account  in  a  series  of  specula- 
tions likely  to  lift  Moffatt  to  permanent 
eminence  among  the  rulers  of  the  Street. 
The  stories  as  to  his  latest  achievement, 
and  the  theories  as  to  the  man  himself, 
varied  with  the  \isual  angle  of  each  re- 
porter: and  whenever  any  attempt  was 
made  to  focus  his  hard  sharp  personality 
some  guardian  di\-inity  seemed  to  throw 
a  \eil  of  mystery  o\er  him.  His  detract- 
ors, however,  were  the  first  to  own  that 
there  was  ''  something  about  him  " ;  it  was 
felt  that  he  had  passed  beyond  the  me- 
teoric stage,  and  the  business  world  was 
unanimous  in  recognizing  that  he  had 
''come  to  stay."  A  dawning  sense  of  his 
stability  was  even  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt  in  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  bought  a  house  in  Seventy- 
second  Street,  then  that  he  meant  to  build 
near  the  Park;  one  or  two  people  (al- 
ways "taken  by  a  friend")  had  been  to 
his  flat  in  the  Pactolus,  and  spoke  of  his 
Chinese  porcelains  and  Persian  rugs;  now 
and  then  he  had  a  few  important  men  to 
dine  at  a  Fifth  Avenue  restaurant;  his 
name  began  to  appear  in  philanthrop- 
ic reports  and  on  municipal  committees 
(there  were  even  rumours  of  its  having 
been  put  up  at  a  well-known  club);  and 
the  rector  of  a  wealthy  parish,  who  was 
raising  funds  for  a  chantry,  was  known  to 
have  met  him  at  dinner  and  to  have  stated 
afterward  that ''  the  man  was  not  wholly  a 
materialist." 

All  these  con\-erging  proofs  of  Moffatt's 
solidity  confirmed  Ralph's  faith  in  his 
venture.  He  remembered  with  what  as- 
tuteness and  authority  Moffatt  had  con- 
ducted their  real  estate  transaction — how 
far  off  and  unreal  it  all  seemed! — and 


awaited  events  with  the  passive  faith  of  a 
sufferer  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  surgeon. 

The  days  moved  on  toward  the  end  of 
June,  and  each  morning  Rali)h  opened  his 
newspaper  with  a  keener  thrill  of  expec- 
tation. Any  day  now  he  might  read  of 
the  granting  of  the  Apex  charter:  jMoffatt 
had  assured  him  it  would  "go  through" 
before  the  close  of  the  month.  But  the 
announcement  did  not  appear,  and  after 
what  seemed  to  Ralph  a  decent  lapse  of 
time  he  telephoned  to  ask  for  news.  Mof- 
fatt was  away,  and  when  he  came  back  a 
few  days  later  he  answered  Ralph's  en- 
quiries evasively,  with  an  edge  of  irri- 
tation in  his  voice.  The  same  day  Ralph 
received  a  letter  from  his  la\\yer,  who  had 
been  reminded  by  Mrs.  Marvell's  repre- 
sentatives that  the  latest  date  agreed  on 
for  the  execution  of  the  financial  agree- 
ment was  the  end  of  the  following  week. 

Ralph,  alarmed,  betook  himself  at  once 
to  the  Ararat,  and  his  first  glimpse  of 
Moffatt's  round  common  face  and  fastidi- 
ously dressed  person  ga\e  him  an  immedi- 
ate sense  of  reassurance.  He  felt  that 
under  the  small  circle  of  baldness  on  top 
of  that  carefully  brushed  head  lay  the  so- 
lution of  every  monetary  problem  that 
could  beset  the  soul  of  man.  Moffatt's 
voice  had  reco\ered  its  usual  cordial  note, 
and  his  pleasure  in  seeing  Ralph  dispelled 
the  latter's  last  apprehension. 

"Why,  yes,  everything's  going  along 
firstrate.  They  thought  they'd  hung  us 
up  last  week — but  they  haven't.  There 
may  be  another  week's  delay;  but  we 
ought  to  be  opening  a  bottle  of  wine  on  it 
by  the  Fourth." 

An  office-boy  came  in  with  a  name  on 
a  slip  of  paper,  and  Moffatt  looked  at 
his  watch  and  held  out  a  hearty  hand. 
"Glad  you  came.  Of  course  I'll  keep 
you  posted.  .  .  No,  this  way.  .  .  Look  in 
again  ..."  and  he  steered  Ralph  out  by 
another  door. 

July  came,  and  passed  into  its  second 
week.  Ralph's  la^^yer  had  obtained  a 
postponement  from  the  other  side,  but 
Undine's  representatives  had  given  him 
to  understand  that  the  transaction  must 
be  closed  before  the  first  of  August.  Ralph 
telephoned  once  or  twice  to  Moffatt,  re- 
ceiving genially-worded  assurances  that 
everything  was  "going  their  way";  but  he 
felt  a  certain  embarrassment  in  returning 
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again  to  the  office,  and  let  himself  drift 
through  the  days  in  a  sta,te  of  hungry 
apprehension.  Finally  one  day  Henley 
Fairford,  coming  back  from  town  (which 
Ralph  had  left  in  the  morning  to  join  his 
boy  over  Sunday),  brought  word  that  the 
big  Apex  consolidation  scheme  had  failed 
to  get  its  charter.  It  was  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  Moffatt  on  Sunday,  and 
Ralph  wore  on  as  he  could  through  the 
succeeding  twenty-four  hours.  Clare  Van 
Degen  had  come  down  to  stay  with  her 
youngest  boy,  and  in  the  afternoon  she 
and  Ral[)h  took  the  two  children  for  a  sail 
in  Fairford's  cat-boat.  A  light  breeze 
brightened  the  waters  of  the  Sound,  and 
they  ran  down  the  shore  before  it  and 
then  tacked  out  toward  the  sunset,  com- 
ing back  at  last,  under  a  failing  breeze,  as 
the  blue  changed  to  a  translucid  green, 
and  then  into  the  accumulating  veils  of 
twilight. 

As  they  left  the  landing  and  follow^ed 
the  children  across  the  darkening  lawn  to 
the  house,  a  sense  of  security  descended 
again  on  Ralph.  He  could  not  believe 
that  such  a  scene  and  such  a  mood  could 
be  the  disguise  of  any  impending  evil,  and 
all  his  doubts  and  anxieties  fell  away  from 
him. 

The  next  morning,  he  and  Clare  trav- 
elled up  to  towTi  together,  and  at  the  sta- 
tion he  put  her  in  the  motor  which  was  to 
take  her  to  Long  Island,  and  hastened 
down  to  Moffatt's  office.  When  he  ar- 
rived he  was  told  that  Moffatt  was  "en- 
gaged," and  he  had  to  wait  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  in  the  outer  office,  where,  to  the 
steady  click  of  the  type-writer  and  the 
spasmodic  buzzing  of  the  telephone,  his 
thoughts  again  began  their  restless  cir- 
clings.  Finally  the  inner  door  opened, 
and  he  found  himself  in  the  sanctuary. 
Moffatt  was  seated  behind  his  desk,  ex- 
amining another  little  crystal  vase  some- 
what like  the  one  he  had  showTi  Ralph  a 
few  weeks  earlier.  Without  rising,  he 
held  it  up  against  the  light,  revealing  on 
its  dewy  flanks  an  incised  design  as  frail  as 
the  shadow  of  grass-blades  on  clear  water. 

"Ain't  she  a  peach?"  He  put  the  toy 
down  and  reached  across  the  desk  to 
shake  hands.  "Well,  well,"  he  went  on, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  pushing  out 
his  lower  lip  in  a  half-comic  pout, "  they've 
got  us  in  the  neck  this  time  and  no  mis- 


take. Seen  this  morning's  Radiator?  I 
don't  know  how  the  thing  leaked  out — 
but  the  reformers  somehow  got  a  smell  of 
the  scheme,  and  whenever  they  get  swish- 
ing round  something's  bound  to  get  spilt." 

He  talked  gaily,  genially,  in  his  round- 
est tones  and  with  his  amplest  gestures; 
never  had  he  conveyed  a  completer  sense 
of  unhurried  power;  but  Ralph  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  crows'-feet  about  his  eyes, 
and  noticed  that  there  was  too  sharp  a 
contrast  between  the  white  of  his  fore- 
head and  the  redness  of  the  fold  of  neck 
above  his  collar. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  it's  not  going 
through?" 

"Not  this  time,  anyhow.  We're  high 
and  dry." 

Something  seemed  to  snap  in  Ralph's 
head,  and  he  sat  down  in  the  nearest 
chair.  "Has  the  common  stock  dropped 
—a  lot?" 

"Well:  you've  got  to  lean  over  to  see 
it."  Moffatt  pressed  his  finger-tips  to- 
gether and  added  thoughtfully:  "But  it's 
there  all  right.  We're  bound  to  get  our 
charter  in  the  end." 

"What  do  you  call  the  end?" 

"Oh,  before  the  Day  of  Judgment,  sure: 
next  year,  I  guess." 

"Next  year?  "  Ralph  started  up  indig- 
nantly. "  What  earthly  good  will  that  do 
me?" 

"  I  don't  say  it's  as  pleasant  as  driving 
your  best  girl  home  by  moonlight.  But 
that's  how  it  is.  And  the  stuff's  safe 
enough  any  way — I've  told  you  that  right 
along." 

"But  you've  told  me  all  along  I  could 
count  on  a  rise  before  August.  You  knew 
I  had  to  have  the  money  now." 

"I  knew  you  wanted  to  have  the  money 
now;  and  so  did  I,  and  several  of  my 
friends.  I  put  you  onto  it  because  it  was 
the  only  thing  in  sight  likely  to  give  you 
the  return  you  wanted." 

"  You  ought  at  least  to  have  warned  me 
of  the  risk!" 

"Risk?  I  don't  call  it  much  of  a  risk 
to  lie  back  in  your  chair  and  wait  another 
few  months  for  fifty  thousand  to  drop 
into  your  lap.  I  tell  you  the  thing's  as 
safe  as  a  bank." 

"How  do  I  know  it  is?  You've  misled 
me  about  it  from  the  first." 

Moffatt 's  face  grew  dark  red  to  the 
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forehead:  for  the  first  time  in  their  ac- 
quaintance Ralph  saw  him  on  the  verge 
of  anger. 

"  Well,  if  you  get  stuck  so  do  I.  I'm  in 
it  a  good  deal  cleeper  than  you.  That's 
about  the  best  guarantee  I  can  give;  unless 
you  won't  take  my  word  for  that  either." 
To  control  himself  Moffatt  spoke  with  ex- 
treme deliberation,  separating  his  sylla- 
bles like  a  machine  cutting  something  into 
even  lengths. 

Ralph  listened  through  a  cloud  of  con- 
fusion ;  but  he  saw  the  madness  of  offend- 
ing Moffatt,  and  strove  to  take  a  more 
conciliatory  tone.  "  Of  course  I  take  your 
word  for  it.  But  I  can't — I  simply  can't 
afford  to  lose.  .  ." 

"  You  ain't  going  to  lose:  I  don't  believe 
you'll  even  have  to  put  up  any  margin. 
It's  there  safe  enough,  I  tell  you.  .  ." 

"Yes,  yes;  I  understand.  I'm  sure 
you  wouldn't  have  advised  me — "  Ralph's 
tongue  seemed  swollen,  and  he  had  dif- 
ficulty in  bringing  out  the  words.  "  Only, 
you  see — I  can't  wait;  it's  not  possible;  and 
I  want  to  know  if  there  isn't  a  way " 

Moffatt  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  re- 
signed compassion,  as  a  doctor  looks  at  a 
despairing  mother  who  won't  understand 
what  he  has  been  trying  to  imply  without 
uttering  the  word  she  dreads.  Ralph  un- 
derstood the  look,  but  hurried  on. 

"You'll  think  I'm  mad,  or  an  ass,  to 
talk  like  this;  but  the  fact  is,  I  must  have 
the  money."  He  waited  and  drew  a  hard 
breath.  ''I  must  have  it:  that's  all. 
Perhaps  Id  better  tell  you " 

Moffatt.  who  had  risen,  as  if  assuming 
that  the  interview  was  over,  sat  down 
again  and  turned  an  attentive  look  on 
him.  ''  Go  ahead,'"  he  said,  more  humanly 
than  he  had  hitherto  spoken. 

"My  boy  .  .  .  you  spoke  of  him  the 
other  day  .  .  .  I'm  awfully  fond  of  him — " 
Ralph  broke  oft",  deterred  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  confiding  his  feeling  for  Paul  to 
this  coarse-grainecl  man  with  whom  he 
hadn't  a  sentiment  in  common. 

Moffatt  was  still  looking  at  him  atten- 
tively. "I  should  say  you  would  be  I 
He's  as  smart  a  little  chap  as  I  ever  saw; 
and  I  guess  he's  the  kind  that  gets  better 
every  day." 

Ralph  had  collected  himself,  and  went 
on  with  a  sudden  jerk  of  resolution :  "Well, 
you  see — when  my  wife  and  I  separated,  I 


never  dreamed  she'd  want  the  boy:  the 
question  never  even  came  up.  If  it  had, 
of  course — but  she'd  left  him  with  me  two 
years  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  di- 
vorce I  was  a  fool.  .  .  I  didn't  take  the 
proper  steps.  .  ." 

"You  mean  to  say  she's  got  sole  cus- 
tody?" 

Ralph  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  Mof- 
fatt pondered.     "That's  bad— bad." 

"And  now  I  understand  she's  going  to 
marry  again — and  of  course  I  can't  give 
up  my  son." 

"She  wants  you  to,  eh?" 

Ralph  again  assented. 

Moffatt  swung  his  chair  about  and 
leaned  back  in  it,  stretching  out  his  plump 
legs  and  contemplating  the  tips  of  his  var- 
nished boots.  He  hummed  a  low  tune  be- 
hind inscrutable  lips. 

"  That's  what  you  want  the  money  for?" 
he  finally  raised  his  head  to  ask. 

The  word  came  out  of  the  depths  of 
Ralph's  anguish:  "Yes." 

"And  why  you  want  it  in  such  a  damned 
hurry.  I  see."  Moffatt  reverted  to  the 
study  of  his  boots.     "  It's  a  lot  of  money." 

"Yes.  That's  the  difficulty.  And  I 
.  .  .  she  ..."  Ralph's  self-command  was 
going,  and  again  his  tongue  was  too  thick 
for  his  mouth.  "I'm  afraid  she  won't 
wait  ...  or  take  less.  .  ." 

Moffatt,  abandoning  the  boots,  was 
scrutinizing  him  through  half-shut  lids. 
"No,"  he  enunciated  slowly,  "I  don't  be- 
lieve Undine  Spragg'll  take  a  single  cent 
less." 

Ralph  felt  himself  whiten.  Was  it  in- 
solence or  ignorance  that  had  prompted 
Moffatt's  speech?  Nothing  in  his  voice 
or  face  revealed  the  sense  of  any  shades  of 
expression  or  of  feeling:  he  seemed  to  ap- 
ply to  everything  the  measure  of  the  same 
crude  flippancy.  But  such  considerations 
could  not  curb  Ralph  now.  He  said  to 
himself  "Keep  your  temper — keep  your 
temper — "  and  his  passion  suddenly 
boiled  over. 

"Look  here,  Moffatt,"  he  said,  getting 
to  his  feet,  "the  fact  that  I've  been  di- 
vorced from  Mrs.  Marvell  doesn't  au- 
thorize any  one  to  take  that  tone  to  me  in 
speaking  of  her." 

Moffatt  met  the  challenge  with  a  calm 
stare  under  which  there  were  dawning  in- 
dications of  surprise  and  interest.     "  That 
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so?  Well,  if  that's  the  case  I  presume  I 
ought  to  feel  the  same  way:  I've  been 
divorced  from  her  myself." 

For  an  instant  the  words  conveyed  no 
meaning  to  Ralph;  then  they  surged  up 
into  his  brain  and  flung  him  forward  with 
half-raised  arm.  But  he  felt  thegrotesque- 
ness  of  the  gesture  and  his  arm  dropped 
back  to  his  side.  A  succession  of  unim- 
j)ortant  and  irrelevant  things  raced  through 
his  mind;  then  obscurity  settled  down  on 
it.  "  This  man  .  .  .  this  man  ..."  was  the 
one  fiery  jwint  in  his  consciousness.  .  . 
''What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?" 
he  brought  out. 

"Why,  facts,"  said  AIofTatt,  in  a  cool 
half-humorous  voice.  "  You  didn't  know? 
I  understood  from  Mrs.  Marvel!  your  folks 
had  a  prejudice  against  divorce,  so  I  sup- 
pose she  kept  quiet  about  that  early  epi- 
sode. The  truth  is,"  he  continued  ami- 
cably, "I  wouldn't  have  alluded  to  it  now 
if  you  hadn't  taken  rather  a  high  tone 
Avith  me  about  our  little  venture;  but  now 
it's  out  I  guess  you  may  as  well  hear  the 
whole  story.  It's  mighty  wholesome  for 
a  man  to  have  a  round  now  and  then  with 
a  few  facts.     Shall  I  go  on?" 

Ralph  had  stood  listening  without  a 
sign,  but  as  IMoffatt  ended  he  made  a 
slight  motion  of  acquiescence.  He  did  not 
otherwise  change  his  attitude,  excejit  to 
grasp  with  on"e  hand  the  back  of  the  chair 
that  Moffatt  pushed  toward  him. 

"Rather  stand?  .  .  ."  Moffatt  himself 
dropped  back  into  his  seat  and  took  the 
pose  of  easy  narrative.  "Well,  it  was  this 
way.  Undine  ^pragg  and  I  were  made 
one  at  Opake,  Nebraska,  just  nine  years 
ago  last  month.  My!  She  was  a  beauty 
then.  Nothing  much  had  happened  to  her 
before  but  being  engaged  for  a  year  or  two 
to  a  soft  called  Millard  Binch;  the  same 
she  passed  on  to  Indiana  Rolliver;  and — 
well,  I  guess  she  liked  the  change.  We 
didn't  have  what  you'd  called  a  society 
wedding:  no  best  man  or  bridesmaids  or 
Voice  that  Breathed  o'er  Eden.  Fact  is. 
Pa  and  Ma  didn't  know  about  it  till  it 
was  over.  But  it  was  a  marriage  fast 
enough,  as  they  found  out  when  they  tried 
to  undo  it.  Trouble  was,  they  caught  on 
too  soon;  we  only  had  a  fortnight.  Then 
they  hauled  Undine  back  to  Apex,  and — 
well,  I  hadn't  the  cash  or  the  pull  to  fight 
'em.     Uncle  Abner  was  a  pretty  big  man 


out  there  then;  and  he  had  James  J.  Rol- 
liver behind  him.  I  always  know  when 
I'm  licked;  and  I  was  licked  that  time.  So 
we  unlooped  the  loop,  and  they  fixed  it 
up  for  me  to  make  a  trip  to  Alaska.  Let 
me  see — that  was  the  year  before  they 
moved  over  to  New  York.  Next  time  I 
saw  Undine  I  sat  alongside  of  her  at  the 
theatre  the  day  your  engagement  was  an- 
nounced." 

He  still  kept  to  his  half-humorous  minor 
key,  as  though  he  were  in  the  first  stages 
of  an  after-dinner  speech;  but  as  he  went 
on  talking  his  bodily  presence,  which  hither- 
to had  seemed  to  Ralph  the  mere  average 
garment  of  vulgarity,  began  to  loom,  close, 
huge  and  portentous  as  some  monster  re- 
leased from  a  magician's  bottle.  His  red- 
ness, his  glossiness,  his  baldness,  and  the 
carefully  brushed  ring  of  hair  encircling 
it;  the  square  line  of  his  shoulders,  the 
too  careful  fit  of  his  clothes,  the  prominent 
lustre  of  his  scarf-pin,  the  black  growth 
on  his  manicured  hands,  even  the  tiny 
cracks  and  crows'-feet  beginning  to  show 
in  the  hard  close  surface  of  his  complexion : 
all  these  solid  witnesses  to  his  reality  and 
his  proximity  pressed  on  Ralph  like  the 
mounting  pang  of  physical  nausea. 

"'This  man  .  .  .  this  man  .  .  ."  he 
couldn't  get  beyond  it:  whichever  way 
he  turned  his  haggard  thought,  there  was 
Moft'att  blocking  the  perspective.  .  . 
Ralph's  eyes  roamed  toward  the  crystal 
toy  that  stood  on  the  desk  beside  Mof- 
fatt's  hand.  Faugh!  That  such  a  hand 
should  have  touched  it! 

Suddenly  a  question  sprang  to  his  lips. 
"  Before  my  marriage — did  you  know  they 
hadn't  told  me?" 

"Why,  I  understood  as  much.  .  ." 

Ralph  felt  the  blood  in  his  head.  "  You 
knew  it  the  day  I  met  you  in  Mr.  Spragg's 
oflfice?" 

Moffatt  pondered,  as  if  the  incident  had 
escaped  him.  "Did  we  meet  there?"  He 
seemed  benevolently  ready  for  enlighten- 
ment. But  Ralph  had  been  assailed  by 
another  rush  of  memory;  he  recalled  that 
Moffatt  had  dined  one  night  in  his  house, 
that  the  two  w^ho  now  faced  each  other 
had  sat  at  the  same  table,  their  wife  be- 
tween them.  .  . 

He  was  shaken  by  another  dumb  gust 
of  fury;  but  it  died  out  and  left  him  shiv- 
ering at  the  uselessness,  the  irrelevance  of 
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all  the  old  gestures  of  approi^rialion  and 
defiance.  He  seemed  to  be  stumbling  about 
in  his  inherited  prejudices  like  a  modern 
man  in  mediaeval  armour.  .  .  Moffatt  was 
still  sitting  at  his  desk,  unmoved  and  ap- 
parently uncomprehending.  "  He  doesn't 
even  know  what  I'm  feeling,"  flashed 
through  Ralph;  and  the  whole  archaic 
structure  of  his  rites  and  sanctions  tum- 
bled down  about  him. 

Through  the  noise  of  the  crash  he  heard 
Moffatt 's  voice  monologuing  on  without 
perceptible  change  of  tone:  "About  that 
other  matter  now  .  .  .  you  can't  feel  any 
meaner  about  it  than  I  do.  .  .  I  can  tell 
you  that  .  .  .  but  all  we've  got  to  do  is  to 
sit  tight.  .  ." 

Ralph  turned  from  the  voice,  and  found 
himself  outside  on  the  landing,  and  then 
in  the  street. 

XXXVI 

He  stood  at  the  corner  of  Wall  Street, 
looking  up  and  down  its  hot  summer  per- 
spective. He  noticed  the  swirls  of  dust  in 
the  cracks  of  the  pavement,  the  rubbish 
in  the  gutters,  the  ceaseless  stream  of 
perspiring  faces  that  poured  by  under 
tilted-back  hats. 

He  found  himself,  next,  slipping  north- 
ward between  the  glazed  walls  of  the  Sub- 
way, another  languid  crowd  in  the  seats 
about  him  and  the  nasal  yelp  of  the  sta- 
tions ringing  through  the  car  like  some  re- 
peated ritual  waU.  The  blindness  ^^^thin 
him  seemed  to  have  intensified  his  physi- 
cal perceptions,  his  consciousness  of  the 
heat,  the  noise,  the  smells  of  the  dishev- 
elled midsummer  city;  but  combined  with 
the  acuter  perception  of  these  offenses 
was  a  complete  insensibility  to  them,  as 
though  he  were  some  vivisected  animal 
deprived  of  the  power  of  discrimination. 

Now  he  had  turned  into  the  grimy  reach 
of  Waverly  Place,  and  was  walking  west- 
ward toward  Washington  Square.  At  the 
corner  he  pulled  himself  up,  saying  half- 
aloud:  "The  office — I  ought  to  be  at  the 
office."  He  drew  out  his  watch  and  stared 
blankly  at  its  foolish  face.  What  the  devil 
had  he  taken  it  out  for?  He  had  to  go 
through  a  laborious  process  of  readjust- 
ment to  find  out  what  it  had  to  say.  .  . 
Twelve  o'clock.  .  .  Should  he  turn  back 
to  the  office?    It  seemed  easier  to  cross 


the  square,  go  u[)  the  worn  marble  steps 
of  the  old  house  and  slip  his  key  into  the 
door.  .  . 

The  house  was  empty.  His  mother,  a 
few  days  previously,  had  departed  with 
Mr.  Dagonet  for  their  usual  two  months 
on  the  Maine  coast,  where  Ralph  was  to 
join  them  with  his  boy  on  the  following 
Saturday.  .  .  The  blinds  were  all  drawn 
down,  and  the  freshness  and  silence  of 
the  marble-paved  hall  laid  soothing  hands 
on  him.  .  .  He  said  to  himself:  "I'll 
jump  into  a  cab  presently,  and  go  and 
lunch  at  the  club — "  He  laid  down  his 
hat  and  stick  and  climbed  the  carpetless 
stairs  to  his  room.  When  he  entered  it  he 
had  the  shock  of  feeling  himself  in  a 
strange  place:  it  did  not  seem  like  any- 
thing he  had  ever  seen  before.  Then,  one 
by  one,  all  the  old  stale  usual  things  in  it 
jumped  out  at  him,  and  he  longed  with  a 
desperate  intensity  to  be  in  a  place  that 
was  really  strange. 

"How  on  earth  can  I  go  on  living 
here?"  he  wondered. 

A  careless  servant  had  left  the  outer 
shutters  open,  and  the  sun  was  beating 
the  window-panes.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  room  was  stifling.  Ralph  pushed 
open  the  windows,  shut  the  shutters,  and 
wandered  toward  his  arm-chair.  Beads 
of  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead:  the 
temperature  reminded  him  of  the  heat 
under  the  ilexes  of  the  Sienese  villa  where 
he  and  Undine  had  sat  through  a  long 
July  afternoon.  He  saw  her  before  him, 
leaning  against  the  tree-trunk  in  her  white 
dress,  so  limpid  and  so  inscrutable.  .  . 
"We  were  made  one  at  Opake,  Ne- 
braska. .  ."  Had  she  been  thinking  of  it 
that  afternoon,  he  wondered?  Did  she 
ever  think  of  it  at  all?  ...  It  was  she  who 
had  asked  Moffatt  to  dine.  She  had  said : 
"Father  brought  him  home  one  day  at 
Apex.  .  .  I  don't  remember  ever  having 
seen  him  since" — and  the  man  she  spoke 
of  had  had  her  in  his  arms  .  .  .  and  per- 
haps it  was  really  all  she  remembered  .  .  .1 

She  had  lied  to  him — lied  to  him  from 
the  first  .  .  .  there  hadn't  been  a  moment 
when  she  hadn't  lied  to  him,  deliberately, 
ingeniously  and  inventively.  .  .  As  he 
thought  of  it,  there  came  to  him,  for  the 
first  time  in  months,  that  overwhelming 
sense  of  her  physical  nearness  which  had 
once  so  haunted  and  tortured  him.     Her 
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freshness,  her  fragrance,  the  luminous  haze 
of  her  youth,  filled  the  room  with  a  mock- 
ing glory;  and  he  dropped  his  head  on  his 
hands  to  shut  it  out.  .  . 

The  vision  was  swept  away  by  another 
wave  of  wildly-racing  thoughts.  He  felt 
it  was  intensely  important  that  he  should 
keep  the  thread  of  every  one  of  them,  that 
they  all  rc])resented  things  to  be  said  or 
done,  or  guarded  against;  and  his  mind, 
with  the  unwondering  versatility  and  tire- 
less haste  of  the  dreamer's  brain,  seemed 
to  be  pursuing  them  all  simultaneously. 
Then  they  became  as  unreal  and  mean- 
ingless as  the  red  specks  dancing  behind 
the  lids  against  which  he  had  pressed  his 
lists;  and  he  had  the  feeling  that  if  he 
opened  his  eyes  they  would  vanish,  and 
the  familiar  daylight  look  in  on  him.  .  . 

A  knock  disturbed  him.  The  old  parlour- 
maid who  was  always  left  in  charge  of  the 
house  had  come  up  to  ask  if  he  wasn't  well, 
and  if  there  was  anything  she  could  do  for 
him.  He  told  her  no  .  .  .  that  he  was 
perfectly  well  ...  or,  rather,  no,  that 
he  wasn't  ...  he  supposed  it  must  be 
the  heat  .  .  .  and  he  began  to  scold  her 
for  having  forgotten  to  darken  his  win- 
dows. .  . 

It  wasn't  her  fault,  it  appeared,  but 
Eliza^s  .  .  .  her  tone  implied  that  he  knew 
what  one  had  to  expect  of  Eliza  .  .  .  and 
wouldn't  he  go  down  to  the  nice  cool 
shady  dining-room,  and  let  her  make  him 
an  iced  drink  and  a  few  sandwiches? 

"I've  always  told  Mrs.  Marvell  I 
couldn't  turn  my  back  for  a  second  but 
what  Eliza'd  find  time  to  make  trouble," 
the  old  woman  continued,  evidently  glad 
of  the  chance  to  air  a  perennial  grievance. 
''  It's  not  only  the  things  she  forgets  to  do," 
she  added  significantly;  and  it  dawned 
on  Ralph,  through  the  gray  fog  in  his 
brain,  that  she  was  making  an  appeal  to 
him,  expecting  him  to  take  sides  with  her 
in  the  chronic  conflict  between  herself 
and  Eliza.  He  said  to  himself  that  per- 
haps she  was  right  .  .  .  that  perhaps  there 
was  something  he  ought  to  do  .  .  .  that 
his  mother  was  old,  and  didn't  always  see 
things  .  .  .  and  for  a  while  his  mind  re- 
volved this  problem  with  feverish  in- 
tensity. .  . 

"Then  you'll  come  down,  sir?" 

"Yes." 


The  door  closed,  and  he  heard  her  heavy 
heels  along  the  passage. 

"But  the  money — where's  the  money 
to  come  from?"  The  question  sprang 
out  at  him  from  some  denser  fold  of  the 
gray  fog.  The  money — how  on  earth  was 
he  to  pay  it  back?  How  could  he  have 
wasted  his  time  in  thinking  of  anything 
else  while  that  central  difficulty  existed? 

"But  I  can't  ...  I  can't  .  .  .  it's 
gone  .  .  .  and  even  if  it  weren't  ..." 
He  dropped  back  in  his  chair  and  took  his 
head  between  his  hands.  He  had  forgot- 
ten what  he  wanted  the  money  for.  He 
made  a  great  effort  to  regain  hold  of  the 
idea,  but  all  the  whirring,  shuttling,  fly- 
ing had  abruptly  ceased  in  his  brain,  and 
he  sat  with  his  eyes  shut,  staring  straight 
into  blackness.  .  . 

The  clock  struck  one,  and  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  said  he  would  go  down 
to  the  dining-room.  "If  I  don't  she'll 
come  up  for  me—"  He  raised  his  head 
and  sat  listening  for  the  sound  of  the 
old  woman's  step:  it  seemed  to  him  per- 
fectly intolerable  that  she  should  cross 
the  threshold  of  the  room  again. 

"Why  can't  they  leave  me  alone?"  he 
groaned  out.  .  .  At  length  through  the 
silence  of  the  empty  house,  he  fancied  he 
heard  a  door  opening  and  closing  far  below ; 
and  he  said  to  himself:  "She's  coming." 

He  got  to  his  feet  and  went  to  the  door. 
He  didn't  feel  anything  now  except  the  in- 
sane dread  of  hearing  the  woman's  steps 
come  nearer.  He  bolted  the  door  and 
stood  looking  about  the  room.  For  a 
moment  he  was  conscious  of  seeing  it  in 
every  detail  with  a  distinctness  he  had 
never  before  known;  then  everything  in 
it  seemed  to  vanish  but  the  single  narrow 
panel  of  a  drawer  under  one  of  the  book- 
cases. He  went  up  to  the  drawer,  knelt 
down  and  slipped  his  hand  into  it. 

As  he  raised  himself  he  listened  again, 
and  this  time  he  distinctly  heard  the  old 
woman's  steps  on  the  stairs.  He  passed 
his  left  hand  over  the  side  of  his  head, 
and  down  the  curve  of  the  skull  behind  the 
ear.  He  said  to  himself:  "My  wife  .  .  . 
this  will  make  it  all  right  for  her  .  .  ." 
and  a  last  flash  of  irony  twitched  through 
him.  Then  he  felt  again,  more  deliber- 
ately, for  the  spot  he  wanted,  and  put  the 
muzzle  of  his  revolver  against  it. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A   PARAPHRASE   IN   SAPPHICS* 

THE    FIRST   EPISTLE    OF    SAINT   PAUL    TO    THE    CORINTHIANS,   CHAPTER    XIII 

By  E.  Sutton 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels, 
Hold  I  the  keys  of  Mystery  and  Knowledge, 
Have  I  not  Lo\e,  though  I  could  move  the  mountains 
Yet  am  I  nothing. 

Yea,  though  to  feed  the  poor  I  gi\e  my  riches, 
Yield  up  my  body  to  the  flame  of  martyrs, 
Loveless,  I  am  an  empty  sound  and  brazen, 
A  smitten  cymbal. 

Love  is  long-sufTering  and  dwells  with  Kindness, 
Envieth  not,  nor  vaunteth  her  of  nothing, 
Knoweth  not  Vanity  nor  Pride  uplifted. 
For  she  is  lowly. 

Love  draweth  back,  nor  doth  behave  unseemly, 
Seeketh  not  self  but  toileth  for  another, 
Love  is  not  easily  provoked  to  anger, 
Thinketh  no  evil. 

Love  beareth  all  nor  faints  beneath  the  burden, 
Believeth  all,  her  faith  is  like  a  pillar, 
Hopeth — for  Faith  and  Hope  are  but  her  daughters, 
Endureth  all  things. 

Love  faileth  not,  though  dust  are  tongues  and  learning, 
Love  is  the  Vision  that  surpasseth  Knowledge, 
Love  is  the  Crown,  when  we  are  freed  from  fetters 
And  done  with  blindness. 

For  though  we  walk  now  all  uncomprehending, 
See  as  through  mist  or  through  a  glass  beclouded. 
Then  shall  we  know  as  we  are  known  of  Heaven, 
And  of  the  Father. 

And  here  abideth  for  our  help  and  healing 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  the  Angels  of  the  Highway, 
Two  are  the  Wings  of  Time,  one  flames  Eternal, 
Love  Everlasting. 

*  Some  years  ago  Dean  West,  of  Princeton,  told  his  class  in  Catullus  that  the  finest  example  he  knew  of  a  hendecasyl- 
labic  in  English  was  that  which  could  be  formed  from  the  first  line  of  I  Cor.  XHI  by  omitting  the  word  "of  "  before  the 
word  '■  angels."  To  the  present  writer,  ever  since,  an  elusive,  imperfect  cadence — the  haunting  ghost  of  a  Greek  rhythm — 
has  seemed  to  underlie  the  entire  chapter. 
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THE    LITTLE    HOUSE    OF    DREAMS 

By  Sylvia  Chatfield   Bates 

Illustrations    v. y    II .   J  .    Mo w  a t 


CHRISTOPHER  ARDEN  fumed  in 
a  solitary,  gorgeous  convalescence. 
The  great  \eranda  which  seques- 
tered him  from  the  brilliant  May  sky 
seemed  to  command  the  whole  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  salt  wind  blew  un- 
der the  awnings  revivingly.  At  his  elbow 
was  a  table  furnished  with  magazines,  ci- 
gars, and  an  iced  drink.  Now  and  then 
a  philosophical  butler  performed  some 
small  service  at  which  Arden  scowled. 

The  situation  was  apparently  ideal  for 
recovering  from  typhoid  fever,  and  should 
have  been  appreciated  by  a  young  uni- 
versity professor;  but  Arden  squirmed 
uneasily  in  hia  chair  and  swore  that  he 
would  rather  hear  Barton  Ludlow  trans- 
late "Beowulf"  than  be  condemned  to  a 
month's  exile  in  the  grandeur  of  this  Lud- 
low Castle  by  the  sea.  Of  course,  Ludlow 
Castle  empty  of  every  one  but  a  bored- 
looking  butler  and  a  cook  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  Ludlow  Castle  plus  the  stout 
and  generous  Barton,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  Arden  from  fidgeting  forlornly 
on  the  galleries  and  terraces  and  sinking 
into  hopeless  depression  in  the  huge  gay 
rooms.  INIagnificence  oppressed  his  sim- 
ple soul.  And  as  he  obediently  grew  well 
in  the  summer  home  that  his  friend  had 
insisted  upon  lending  him,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  old  desires  and  dreams. 

For  he  had  ne^'er  got  over  the  young 
habit  of  imagining  things  as  he  would  like 
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to  have  them;  and  in  this  Stevensonian 
"Child's  Play,"  the  peaceful  and  the 
beautiful  became  all  mixed  up  witb  the 
romantic  and  the  wild,  to  match  the  color 
of  his  mind,  which  was  both  quaint  and 
buccaneering.  And  up  here  by  the  sea 
he  amused  himself  in  his  lonesomeness  by 
reviving  an  old  vision. 

As  Hicks  dutifully  offered  him  a  super- 
fluous red  pillow  for  his  long  straight 
back,  or  brought  him  an  egg-nog  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning,  he  would  catch 
sight,  between  half-shut  lids,  of  something 
so  small  and  plain  and  pretty  that  Hicks 
would  have  sneered  if  he  could  have 
seen  it.  For  how  could  Hicks  imagine, 
even  in  his  most  relaxed  moments,  that  a 
person  in  such  favor  with  young  Mr.  Bar- 
ton as  to  warrant  the  long  list  of  instruc- 
tions regarding  his  welfare  that  Hicks  had 
received,  should  long,  for  instance,  to  own 
a  little  shingled  house  with  a  roof  all  fas- 
cinating dormers  and  gables,  a  honey- 
suckle lattice  curving  over  the  front  door, 
and  a  grassy  garden  full  of  flowers — sweet- 
william,  and  poppies,  and  larkspur,  and 
phlox,  and  hollyhocks?  It  would  be  set 
back  from  the  coast — Hicks  wouldn't  like 
that  either — on  an  inlet  from  the  ocean. 
It  would  have  an  oak  grove  near  it,  and 
meadow-land  about  it.  Its  windows  woi^ld 
look  toward  the  sea.  There  would  be  a 
graceful  sailboat  in  the  bay,  in  which  one 
could   go    adventuring.     And — but    this 
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dream  he  kept  for  the  sacred  climax  of  his 
vision — the  sweet  and  graceful  woman  in 
the  garden  would  go  with  him  on  the  high 
adventure  of  a  lifetime. 

But  about  this  dream  he  was  shy  even 
with  himself. 

As  Hicks,  this  morning,  held  out  upon  a 
silver  salver  an  advertising  circular  for  an 
Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  Arden  arose  with 
a  growl  and  a  backward  kick  that  upset 
his  chair.  It  irritated  him  unreasonably 
to  have  a  ceremony  made  of  even  his  ri- 
diculously scanty  mail.  He.  would  have 
liked  to  kick  Hicks,  too,  over  the  veranda 
railing  into  the  bed  of  elephant's  ears. 
The  elaboration  of  detail  for  his  welfare 
maddened  him.  He  flung  away,  down 
the  steps  and  out  on  the  great  rocks.  The 
wind  stirred  his  hair  and  his  blood.  He 
resolved  to  do  something  different,  to  go 
somewhere  where  Hicks  could  not  follow. 
As  he  stood  on  a  rock  with  his  back  to  the 
Castle  and  his  face  to  the  wide  sea,  sud- 
denly the  vision  came  so  beautifully  that 
he  felt,  somehow,  as  though  if  he  believed 
in  it  firmly  enough,  he  should  find  it!  In 
an  instant  the  vividness  was  gone,  but  it 
had  left  behind  a  sweet  wonder  with  which 
to  start  the  adventure. 

He  returned  to  the  house,  strategically, 
to  fill  his  pockets  with  sandwiches  which 
Hicks  always  left  in  the  dining-room  to 
satisfy  his  ravenous  post-typhoid  appe- 
tite. Then  he  strolled  out  with  showy 
idleness  that  could  not  fail  to  impress 
Hicks,  who  was  putting  the  magazines  in 
a  neat  pile  on  the  veranda  table.  He 
slipped  into  his  pocket  a  copy  of  "Treas- 
ure Island,"  after  hesitating  between  that 
and  "The  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,"  as 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  took  the 
path  behind  the  house  that  led  inland  to- 
ward a  country  road  he  had  once  seen. 
This  way  must  lie  a  region  where,  at  least. 
Hicks  could  not  give  him  tea  with  lemon 
in  it! 

It  was  fascinating  to  follow  the  gentle 
road,  which  soon  developed  a  species  of 
dwarf-oak  hedgerow  arching  overhead  in 
places  so  that  it  seemed  more  like  a  "  play" 
road  than  a  real  one.  For  two  miles 
Arden  followed  it  and  then  his  post-ty- 
phoid legs  began  to  feel  very  queer.  He 
was  hot,  and  he  had  not  seen  a  human 
soul,  and  he  had  forgotten  all  about  being 
on  an  adventure. 
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After  a  long  time  he  came  upon  a  village 
which  he  had  heard  of  but  never  before 
seen.  Rather  forlornly  he  lagged  through 
it  in  hopes  that  beyond  there  would  be  a 
stretch  of  water  in  sight  of  which  he  could 
lie  and  rest.  He  descended  a  little  hill, 
saw  an  alluring  turnstile,  which  took  him 
into  a  green  lane  even  more  make-believe 
in  its  complete  minuteness  than  the  road. 
And  a  sniff  of  salt  air  around  a  bend 
quickened  his  stumbling  feet  to  go  still 
farther. 

And  there,  at  the  end  of  the  tiny  lane, 
miraculously,  he  found  It!  There  It 
actually  stood  in  the  long  grass.  One 
might  even,  on  a  midsummer  night,  have 
dreamed  It! 

It  was  only,  to  be  sure,  a  little  gray- 
shingled  house  standing  back  from  the 
lane  in  a  grassy  meadow  and  sheltered  by 
a  grove  of  oaks.  Climbing  over  the  porch 
to  the  dormer  windows — which  looked  to- 
ward the  sea! — was  a  honeysuckle  vine, 
and  up  the  old  stone  chimney — to  the 
gabled  roof! — climbed  early  pink  roses  al- 
ready beginning  to  bloom.  Neglected 
])lants  were  choking  each  other  in  the  gar- 
den, among  which  Arden  recognized  his 
hollyhocks,  his  sweet-william,  and  his 
phlox.  The  windows  of  the  little  house, 
not  a  pane  of  which  was  even  cracked, 
were  blank,  and  in  the  yard  by  the  grape 
arbor  was  a  sign  which  read,  "  For  Sale"! 

Dropping  down  on  the  grass  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  Arden  gazed  at  the  little  house 
and  his  heart  yearned  and  sang  over  it. 
He  grew  peaceful  and  quiet  and  happy. 
After  the  ponderous  luxury  of  Ludlow 
Castle,  yes,  after  the  dusty  pavements  of 
a  lifetime,  it  looked  very  cool  and  sweet. 
It  seemed  to  him  no  small  miracle  to  have 
found  it.  For  he  had  learned  already  that 
the  counterpart  of  dreams  may  not  be 
found  in  every  lane.  He  forgot  his 
troubles.  He  forgot  everything.  He  only 
thanked  God  that  he  was  poor  enough  to 
live  in  the  little  house  during  the  part  of 
the  year  he  was  free.  With  an  imaginary 
bill  of  sale  already  signed  and  in  his  pocket 
he  sought  the  biggest  tree  in  the  tangled 
yard  and  quietly  went  to  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  noon.  He 
rolled  over  to  look  at  his  new  property 
with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction.  A  startled 
brown  thrush  flew  shudderingly  up  from 
his  very  side.     In  the  arbor  two  neigh- 
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borly  pairs  of  chewinks  were  i)ipingly 
talkative.  But  for  that  the  stillness  was 
far-reaching.  Arden  felt  rested.  He  sat 
up  and  ate  two  sandwiches. 

Then  he  remembered  that  he  was  ad- 
venturing. Very  gravely  he  scanned  the 
one-time  beautiful  garden  and  the  stout 
hoary  little  house;  and  he  knew  that  he 
had  found  them  because  he  had  believed 
in  them.  Then  another  thought  came — 
one  which  made  him,  all  alone,  grown 
man  as  he  was,  blush  red  there  in  the  gar- 
den. So,  believing,  he  swore  himself  to  a 
f|uest.  He  felt  that  now  he  could  wait, 
if  need  be  for  years,  cjuite  happily. 

Still  in  a  state  of  delicious  wonder  he 
started  back  to  his  temporary  magnifi- 
cence, his  head  full  of  charming  schemes 
of  ownership.  In  the  village  he  learned 
the  name  of  the  foolish  man  who  had  left 
the  little  house  for  sale  and  gone  to  the 
city.  Planning  to  write  to  him  that  night, 
he  took  a  branch  road  that  they  showed 
him,  and  finally  came  out  upon  the  fa- 
miliar rocky  shore  half  a  mile  below  the 
Castle  and  near  the  other  end  of  the  row 
of  expensive  summer  homes,  empty  thus 
early  in  the  season.  As  he  passed  this  one, 
however,  he  noticed  that  one  window  was 
open,  and  a  bathing-suit  hung  on  the  line. 

The  thought  of  going  back  so  soon  to 
Hicks  was  intolerable.  His  eyes  sought  a 
small  peninsula  that  he  had  seen  once  on 
his  walks  and  that  Hicks  had  told  him  be- 
came an  island  at  high  tide.  At  once  the 
inspired  idea  flew  into  his  head  that  it 
would  bean  utterly  new  sensation,  worthy 
of  this  remarkable  day,  to  walk  out  to  the 
widest  part  of  the  peninsula  and  there  be 
marooned  for  an  hour  or  so.  Investiga- 
ting his  sandwiches  he  found  five  left ;  he 
could  live  on  those  for  a  time.  A  search- 
ing look  at  the  tide  told  him  that  it  was 
more  than  half  in.  His  mind  was  made 
up.  The  fascination  would  lie  in  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  back  until  the  slow, 
tremendous  ocean  willed.  And  he  hugely 
enjoyed  the  idea  of  worrying  Hicks. 

He  scrambled  over  the  rocks,  grinning 
like  a  boy,  and  with  the  queer  little  tingle 
in  his  blood  that  dallying  with  the  inexo- 
rable sea  wnll  give.  The  sea  end  of  the 
peninsula  had  a  high,  rocky  ridge  across 
the  middle,  dividing  its  outer  ocean-facing 
side  from  the  side  that  faced  inland.  Not 
in  the  mood  to  breast  the  strong  sea- wind, 


Arden  found  a  nook  in  the  sheltered  side 
and  settled  himself  to  watch  the  process 
of  his  cutting  ofT.  He  delighted  in  the  ap- 
I)ropriateness  of  opening  ''Treasure  Is- 
land" with  which  to  beguile  the  time. 

In  an  hour  the  water  swirled  between 
him  and  the  mainland.  He  was  at  sea  on 
a  desert  island  I  So  naturally  he  decided 
to  skirt  the  coast  in  search  of  treasure. 

Having  rounded  the  rocky  ledge,  with 
his  fourth  sandwich  half-eaten  in  his  hand, 
he  halted.  For  a  moment  he  was  more 
violently  startled  than  ever  before  in  his 
life.  For  there,  sitting  in  a  crevice  of  the 
ridge,  back  to  back  with  his  own  nook  of  a 
minute  ago,  was  a  young  woman,  looking 
gravely  out  to  sea. 

After  a  long  moment  she  lifted  her  eyes 
and  saw  him,  and  was  startled  a  little  her- 
self. He  stumbled  apologetically  nearer, 
feeling  called  upon  to  account  for  his  pres- 
ence. She  smiled,  and  he  saw  her  looking 
at  the  sandwich  he  held  in  the  air,  from 
which  a  generous  half-moon  had  vanished. 
Then  they  both  laughed. 

"  Are  you  the  young  man  at  the  Castle?  " 

"Yes,"  he  nodded;  "Ludlow  Castle. 
Barton  asked  me  up." 

"Then  I  know  quite  a  lot  about  you. 
You're  very  cross  and  very  hungry,  but 
one  must  be  patient,  because  you've  been 
very  sick." 

He  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
joyously,  above  the  breakers.  He  liked 
her.  She  was  good  to  see.  He  thought 
she  might  have  been  painted  by  Burne- 
Jones,  for  she  had  the  slim,  graceful  body, 
long  neck,  and  sweet,  pointed  face  the 
artist  loved.  Her  large  gray  eyes  had 
purple  tones;  they  would  easily  become 
grape-color.  In  spite  of  a  body  of  lines 
that  might  have  been  languid,  and  the  soft 
eyes,  he  caught  at  once  her  upflaring, 
valorous  vitality,  her  almost  visible  soul. 
She  was  city-pale  and  even  thin,  but  she 
seemed  an  unquenched  torch.  One  guessed 
at  a  refining  flame,  and  was  himself  kin- 
dled. 

He  saw  all  this  at  once,  he  did  not  know 
how. 

Having  laughed,  he  turned  severe. 

"I  came  here,"  he  said,  "to  be  alone." 

"  So  did  I,"  she  answered. 

"  But  I  won't  go  back  to  my  side  until  I 
know  where  you  came  from." 


Diawtt  ly  H.  J.  Mo'Mat. 
Now  and  the.i  a  philosophical  butler  perfurmed 
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"You  must  have  walked  by  my  house — • 
that  great  grotesque,  plastered-up  thing?  " 

Arden  nodded.  "  Do  yoii belong  Ihercl" 
he  queried. 

"Not  really,"  she  said  very  cjuickly. 
"Oh,  indeed  no,  not  really!" 

And  half  in  fun  he  asked,  looking  down 
at  her  thin  hands,  "Are  you  a  charity  pa- 
tient, too?" 

She  turned  her  eyes  up  to  him,  very  far 
up.  He  was  smiling,  he  did  not  know  how 
warmly.  Neither  did  he  suspect  that  the 
wind,  blowing  his  brown  flannel  shirt  and 
his  old  corduroys,  revealed  how  superbly 
nature  had  cast  him. 

"Yes.     Isn't  it  funny?" 

Then  he  sat  down,  uninvited,  and  they 
marvelled  over  the  strange  circumstance: 
that  two  very  grand  houses,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  august  row,  should  contain  two 
people  who  were  not  grand  in  the  least 
and  who  chafed  at  the  luxury. 

"Do  they  make  you  lie  abed  in  the 
morning,"  asked  Arden,  "  by  carrying  off 
your  clothes?" 

"Worse  than  that!" 

"Do  they  bring  you  things  before  you 
want  them,  and  threaten  your  brain  with 
atrophy?     Do  they  dog  your  steps?" 

"All  that  and  more."  ' 

"Did  you  come  here  to  escape?" 

"Oh,  I  was  horribly  afraid  you  were 
Pinkham!" 

"Pinkham,"  said  Arden  with  convic- 
tion, "has  a  relative  called  Hicks." 

Then  an  idea  suddenly  struck  him. 
What  if  she  did  not  know  about  the  island  ? 
Would  she  mind  being  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea  with  him?  Would  she,  per- 
haps, be  afraid? 

"You  do  look  hungry,"  she  said  sud- 
denly, scanning  him  with  a  critical  eye, 
"and  pretty  thin  yet.  If  I  were  to  in- 
vite you  to  lunch,  would  you  stay?  " 

Arden  laughed,  thinking  of  the  channel. 

"I  might." 

She  rose,  and  going  to  another  rocky 
crevice,  took  out  a  luncheon  basket  from 
the  shade. 

"  See,  I  planned  to  stay  myself.  Let's 
go  around  to  your  side,  out  of  the  wind, 
and  see  what  Pinkham  gave  me." 

But  when  she  saw  the  swirling  channel 
she  stopped. 

"Oh!"  she  remarked,  biting  her  lip. 
"Oh!" 


"Pinkham  should  have  told  you." 

She  looked  uj)  at  him  like  an  earnest 
child. 

"We  can  play  desert  island,  can't  we? 
You  haven't  forgotten  how?" 

"  I  think,"  replied  Arden,  for  the  second 
time  that  day  blushing  like  a  boy,  "  that  I 
can  remember,  if  you  will  help  me." 

A  better  meal  was  ne\'er  eaten  on  des- 
ert island,  nor  did  simpler,  happier  talk  go 
on.  It  took  very  little  to  make  them 
laugh. 

"My  first  name,"  said  Arden,  over 
Pinkham's  salad,  "is  the  name  of  a  saint; 
my  second,  a  forest." 

"Then  will  you  have  a  biscuit,  Peter 
Sherwood?" 

Of  course,  on  a  desert  island  with  a  salt 
breeze  blowing  over  it,  that  was  very 
funny  indeed. 

"My  first  is  in  'The  Tempest,'"  she 
propounded;   "my  second  is  a  tempest." 

They  both  "gave  up." 

"It's  Christopher  Arden." 

"It's  Miranda  Gale." 

There  really  must  have  been  something 
intoxicating  about  Pinkham's  devilled  eggs. 
Under  this  influence  they  found  out  much 
about  each  other.  It  developed  that  Arden 
was  extremely  fond  of  ballads  and  babies, 
while  Miranda  was  devoted  to  lambs  and 
lanes.  They  both  loved  gardens.  Con- 
trariwise, they  had  a  thirst  for  the  sea,  and 
the  word  "armada"  gave  them  a  thrill  ri- 
valled only  by  " offing"  and  "poop."  And 
each  had  written  a  song. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderfully  short  hour 
that  the  tide  stayed  up ;  but  it  had  a  great 
deal  in  it.  Afterward  Arden  thought  that 
he  had  never  before  known  an  hour  to 
contain  so  much.  Perhaps  that  was  not 
strange,  for  did  it  not  hold  Miranda  and  her 
incomparable  laughter?  She  had  such  a 
simple  fineness  that  she  seemed  fragile  with- 
out any  real  lack  of  health.  Yet,  withal, 
went  that  never-dying  energy,  like  the 
streaming  of  salt  wind  over  flowering  low- 
lands. Before  the  hour  ended,  even  before 
it  had  well  begun,  she  was  part  of  his  life. 

Once,  as  she  turned  to  smile,  he  remem- 
bered the  little  house  on  the  cove,  and  his 
head  went  rather  dizzy,  but  he  kept  on 
helping  her  build  a  canal,  content  with  the 
present. 

"  Why  did  they  send  you  up?  "  he  asked 
later,  balancing  a  large  stone. 
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She  looked  rather  startled. 

"Who?" 

"  The  people  who  own  the  plaster  house 
— with  those  terrible  lions!" 

She  looked  across  the  lessening  channel 
to  the  distant  towers  and  chimneys. 


were  just  a  fool  of  circumstance,  believing 
wild,  beautiful  lies,  because  he  was  still  a 
little  sick?  But  an  untaught  wisdom  made 
him  drive  it  out  of  his  heart. 

So  each  day  was  brighter  and  better 
than  the  last.     On  each  one  they  met, 


Having  rounded  the  rocky  ledge,  with  his  fourth  sandwich  half-eaten  in  his  hand,  he  halted.  —  Page  380. 


"I  was  tired,"  she  said,  "just — dread- 
fully—tired." 

"Poor  little  girl,"  said  Christopher 
Arden. 

And  as  he  left  her  at  the  door  of  the  big 
house,  she  offered  further: 

"  It's  the  daughter  who  sent  me.  She's 
a  nice  girl.     I  know  her  best." 

She  was  part  of  his  life.  He  did  not 
tr}-  to  deny  it.  Before  this  he  had  ne\er 
believed  in  such  things  as  latter-day  mira- 
cles. He  was  ready  to  believe  anything 
now.  Having  seen  Avhat  a  little  faith 
could  bring  him,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  dim, 
sweet,  solemn  distances  where  a  veil  still 
hung  over  the  chalice  of  life's  sacrament. 

A  cutting  fear  did  come  once  in  the  ex- 
quisite days  which  followed.     What  if  he 


sometimes  on  the  island — of  course  named 
"Treasure  Island"  now — sometimes  at 
the  house  where  she  was  staying.  Wind- 
anspray  was  its  name.  !Miss  Wright  was 
her  benefactress.  But  though  they  walked 
and  read  and  drove,  he  never  took  her  over 
the  winding  road  down  the  make-believe 
lane  to  the  little  house  of  dreams.  Some- 
thing as  subtle  as  instinct  kept  him  from  it. 

But  he  went  himself.  And  he  wrote  to 
the  man  who  had  gone  to  the  city,  and 
talked  to  his  agent,  and  received  a  letter, 
and  wrote  again.  And  the  little  house 
was  his! 

And  there  came  one  night  when  the  low 
sun  made  the  world  all  lavender  and  gold. 
They  sat  with  their  faces  seaward.  Miran- 
da, with  her  deep,  sweet  eyes  on  the  hori- 
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zon,  talked  to  him  of  many  things  as  deep 
and  sweet.  And  it  was  on  that  night  that 
Arden  knew  that  even  to  a  visionary  there 
is  one  thing  dearer  than  a  beautiful  dream 
— that  is  a  more  beautiful  reality.  In  the 
distance  he  made  out  that  the  reverent 
veil  stirred.     A  touch  now  would  part  it. 

It  was  at  seven  o'clock  the  following 
evening,  while  he  was  smoking  on  the  rocks 
before  Ludlow  Castle,  that  he  saw  Miran- 
da coming  down  the  path  from  Windan- 
spray.  At  a  glance  he  caught  a  difference 
about  her,  a  vague  change  that  empha- 
sized the  fragileness.  At  the  bottom  of 
her  eyes  lurked  a  frightened  look  it  some- 
how hurt  to  see. 

He  was  before  her  in  a  moment. 

"Miranda!     What  has  happened?" 

But  she  laughed  her  laugh  that  was  a 
Httle  chime. 

"Funny  boy!  I've  merely  come  to 
meet  you,  and " 

"And—?" 

She  twirled  a  button  on  his  coat. 

"How  would  you  like  to  come  to  the 
island,  to-night,  for  high  tide?  It's  up 
between  nine  and  ten." 

"  I'd  like  it,  funny  girl.  Look  out  there! 
I  don't  believe  Hicks  can  sew!" 

But  the  button  came  ofif  in  her  nervous 
hand. 

"Oh!"  she  cried  almost  violently.  "I 
should  love  to  sew  it  on.     Let  me! " 

She  slipped  it  into  a  tiny  pocket  in  her 
shirt-waist — Arden  had  never  seen  her  in 
anything  but  little  plain  white  linen  suits 
— and  they  walked  together  toward  Treas- 
ure Island. 

She  wished  to  go  to  what  they  called 
Her  Side,  facing  the  sea,  and  to  sit  where  he 
had  first  found  her.  There  they  watched 
the  sun  go  down  and  a  wonderful  after- 
light come  over  the  water.  The  sky  was 
unreal  and  stately,  hung  with  faint  green 
and  pink  and  gold,  in  which  the  horizon 
line  w^as  invisible.  Miranda  said  she  could 
not  tell  why,  but  it  reminded  her  of  the 
word  "Avalon." 

Neither  could  Arden  tell  why.  But  he 
knew  exactly  what  she  meant;  and  that 
was  wonderful.  Because  nobody  else  had 
known,  ever. 

So  the  darkness  came,  and  then  the 
lesser  light.  And  obediently  the  tide  rose, 
cutting  them  off  from  the  shore. 

By  and  by  Arden  walked  around  a  bit 


to  stretch  his  legs,  going  beyond  the  ledge 
that  hid  the  land  from  their  sight. 

He  sto{)ped  suddenly,  gazing  back  to- 
ward the  mainland. 

"Why,  your  house  is  all  lighted  up, 
Miranda!     What  does  that  mean?" 

She  crouched  back  queerly. 

"I — I  told  Pinkham  to  give  a — party." 

"  Pinkham— giving  a  party  T' 

"  Would — would  you  mind  coming  back 
this  way,  out  of  the  moonlight?  I'd  a 
little  rather  they  wouldn't  see  you." 

"  I  hear  shouting!  Miranda,  come  and 
look!  They  are  out  with  lights  as  if 
searching  for  somebody.  Perhaps  they 
don't  know  that  you  are  safe." 

He  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  signal. 

"Christopher!  Come  back!"  she  im- 
plored. "Oh,  don't  let  them  see  you, 
please,  please  don't!  Come  back!  I'll 
tell  you — everything." 

He  stood  before  her  again  beside  the  shel- 
tering ledge.  She  was  shaking  and  white. 
Her  beautiful  eyes  looked  very  black. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  unconscious  of 
a  deeper  note  in  his  voice. 

"They  came  to-night,  at  eight  o'clock. 
And  I  ran — away." 

"Who  came,  child?" 

"You're  so  far  above  me.  Sit  down. 
I  can  tell  you  better." 

He  knelt  beside  her. 

"A — a  woman,  and  a  man,  friends,  too, 
of  the  family."  She  motioned  with  her 
head  toward  Windanspray.  "The  man 
— wants  me.  They  have  urged  and  urged 
it,  and  now  they  are  trying  to  force  me. 
I  am  a  kind  of  connection,  you  know. 
And  oh,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  a  poor 
girl  like  me!  They  make  it  so  hard.  I 
never  dreamed  they'd  follow  me  up  here. 
I  ran  away.  The  daughter  helped  me. 
But  you  see  they  did.  And  now  that 
they've  followed  me  I  have  run  away 
again.  This — is  as  far  as  I  can  go!  I 
thought,  to-night,  we  could  hide  here 
while  the  tide  was  high,  and  perhaps  they 
would  be  so  angry  that  they  would  go 
away  again  by  the  last  train.  But  if  they 
should  see  us,  they'd  wait." 

Arden  soothed  her  fluttering  hands. 

"They  won't  see  us." 

She  quieted  then,  and  he  watched  her 
with  a  beating  heart. 

"What  sort  of  a  man  is  he,  Miran- 
da?" 


The  next  thing  he  knew  he  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  music-room. — Page  386. 


"  Dis-disgustingly  rich  and  grand  and — 
stupid,"  she  sighed. 

" Poor Httle girl!   Sweet, wise Uttle girl'" 

"Don't  let  him  get  me!" 

"Dearest,"  cried  Arden,  gathering  her 
up,  "let  me  keep  you  myself!" 

He  rocked  her  back  and  forth,  baby- 
fashion,  whispering,  "I  love  you,  love 
you,  love  you — — " 

She  wriggled  comfortably  and  put  up 
her  face. 


"So  do  I,"  she  breathed,  "love  you." 

They  were  quiet  then.  Occasionally  a 
halloo  sounded  above  the  surf.  Pinkham 
by  this  time  must  have  assembled  aid. 
They  smiled  gleefully  at  the  thought  that 
possibly  Hicks  and  Pinkham  were  ramp- 
ing wildly  up  and  down  the  shore  together. 

"  Then  you  don't  mind  very  much  being 
poor,  dear?" 

"Funny  boy,"  she  whispered;  "is  this 
bemg  poor?" 
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"We're  safe!"  he  cried,  kissing  her. 

The  silent  night  seemed  to  hold  no 
sound  but  their  own  voices  and  the  pebbly 
gush  of  the  waves  washing  around  the  is- 
land. The  halloos  had  ceased.  It  was 
only  to  begin  again,  however,  with  greater 
vehemence. 

"Child,"  said  Arden,  "I'm  afraid  you 
have  botched  it." 

"  How?  "  she  cried,  panic-stricken  again. 

"Why,  instead  of  being  so  angry  that 
they'll  go  back,  they  may  be  so  scared 
they'll  stay." 

"  What  shall  we  do?    Think ! " 

"  I  believe  they  are  down  near  the  chan- 
nel now,  from  the  sound." 

They  could  hear  voices. 

"I  guess,  dear,  if  you  really  want  to 
make  'em  mad  you  had  better  go  around 
to  My  Side  and — er — intimate  by  your 
gestures  that  you  are  here  from  choice." 

She  left  him  alone. 

At  half  past  ten  the  noise  had  subsided 
and  the  great  house  was  dark  except  for 
the  hall  light.  The  tide  was  now  so  low 
that  by  crossing  on  stepping-stones,  dearly 
familiar,  they  reached  the  mainland. 

Arden's  heart  was  full.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  he  had  known  that  she  loved 
him,  he  had  been  longing  to  tell  her  about 
the  little  house.  And  yet  he  wished  to  sur- 
prise her.  It  was  best,  after  all,  to  wait. 
One  miracle  was  enough  for  to-night,  and 
he  would  take  her  to  it  to-morrow.  At  the 
steps  of  the  great  dark  house  they  parted. 

He  met  Hicks  in  the  hall  of  the  Castle. 
The  man  looked  actually  excited  and  very 
curious.  For  the  first  time  in  their  ac- 
quaintance, he  became  talkative.  And  Ar- 
den thought  it  was  well  to  see  how  much 
he  knew  or  suspected. 

"A  very  exciting  evening,  sir,"  he  ven- 
tured. 

"Yes?"  Arden  lingered  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase.     "How  so.  Hicks?" 

"Now,  didn't  you  hear  all  the  noise, 
sir?  They  certainly  made  a  great  clamor." 

"I  was  near  the  water.  The  surf 
drowns  noise.     What's  happened?" 

"They've  always  said  she  was  queer." 
Hicks  shook  his  head  sorrowfully.  Arden 
thought  he  looked  tired.  "  But  this  beats 
it  all." 

"Who's  queer?"  Arden  spoke  sharply. 

"Runnin'  away  from  her  own  aunt,  an' 
a  millionaire,  they  do  say  he  is.     Goin' 


to  that  blasted  island,  sir" — Hicks  was 
speaking  naturally  at  last — "an'  just  as 
all  on  us  had  made  up  our  minds  she  was 
drownded,  and  you  with  her  for  all  we 
knew,  a-showin'  herself  as  calm  as  a  lake 
an'  wavin'  us  back,  so — "  The  man  made 
a  haughty  gesture.  "An'  her  aunt  an'  the 
stout  gentleman  so  mad  they  went  straight 
back  this  very  night.  She's  a  queer  one. 
But  just  you  wait,  if  I  may  say  it,  sir. 
She'll  have  the  Iron  King  himself  up  after 
her  next." 

"The— who?" 

"Her  father,  sir." 

"Are  you  speaking,  H-Hicks,  of  the 
young  lady  who  has  been  staying  in  the  last 
house  in  the  row-,  the  s-slim  young  lady?" 

"Miss  Miranda  Gale  Wright,"  said 
Hicks  with  local  pride,  "the  heiress." 

Arden  rushed  past  the  man,  almost 
knocking  him  over,  and  out  of  the  house 
again  into  the  night. 

It  was  the  same  marv-ellous  purple  and 
silver  night.  The  surf  was  hushed  to  a 
whisper.  The  moon  swung  gently  along 
her  shimmering  path.     The  same  "night! 

He  ran  down  the  walk  toward  Windan- 
spray,  with  only  one  thought  in  his  mind. 
She  must  know  of  his  simple  ignorance, 
and  then  he  would  give  her  up. 

The  big  house  crouched  on  the  rocks 
like  some  expensive  monster.  The  win- 
dows and  doors  had  all  been  thrown  open 
to  let  the  moonlight  in.  There  was  no 
other  light,  now,  except  a  very  faint  gUm- 
mer  from  a  great  wing. 

Arden  mounted  the  steps.  And  just 
then  from  the  wing  where  the  glimmer  was 
— it  was  candle-light,  he  guessed — there 
rippled  out  the  opening  movement  of  a  so- 
nata. The  utter  tranquillity  of  it,  united 
with  its  long  rhythm,  as  of  the  motion  of 
the  spheres,  the  unsullied  purity,  calmed 
him.  He  leaned  against  a  pillar  and  shut 
his  eyes,  while  the  notes  of  the  piano 
floated  over  the  water  into  space,  min- 
gling with  the  moonlight. 

The  next  thing  he  knew  he  was  standing 
in  the  doorway  of  the  music-room.  Mi- 
randa, still  in  her  lawny  white,  was  seated 
before  a  grand  piano  upon  which  burnt 
tall  cathedral  candles.  He  thought  she 
looked  like  some  slim  duchess.  He  had 
been  wrong.  She  was  made  for  a  setting 
of  intricate  richness,  of  the  patrician  vistas 
of  stately  rooms.     She  was  the  rare  gem 
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that  should  be  set  in  phitinum.  Enam- 
oured of  simplicity  she  had  been  mistaken 
in  herself.  If  it  ever  became  her  it  must 
be  the  conscious  reserve  of  art,  not  the 
plainness  of  poverty.  There  was  some- 
thing priceless  about  her  very  presence. 
Her  fingers,  loitering  on  the  keys,  found 
other  chords  presently.  And  without 
looking  up,  unaware  of  his  nearness,  she 
sang,  in  a  wistful  soprano.  And  as  she 
sang,  Arden  was  dazed  with  the  wonder 
of  what  she  sang. 

"Oh,  little  house  with  windows  wide, 
•A-looking  toward  the  sea, 
How  have  you  come,  why  have  you  come 
To  mean  so  much  to  me? 

"Your  w^alls  within  my  heart  are  raised, 
,\n(i.  oh,  how  strange  it  seems! 
j\Iy  hopes  but  measure  to  your  roof, 
Oh,  little  house  o'  dreams. 

"Oh,  little  place  where  friends  will  come 
The  tangled  world  to  flee, 
Brave  little  nook  where  peace  will  bide. 
And  hos[)itality! 

"  Pray  where's  the  magic  hand  I  need 
To  touch  your  slender  beams, 
And  change  you  to  a  home  in  truth, 
Oh,  little  house  o'  dreams?" 

As  she  played  the  last  high  chord  delicate- 
ly, she  saw  him,  and  smiled !  He  went  to  her. 


" Miranda! '"  he  whispered,  grij^ping  the 
edge  of  the  piano  with  his  fingers.  ''  Have 
you  seen  it?" 

"Seen  it?" 

"How — do  you  come  to  sing  of — such 
things?" 

"Why  not  I?" 

"I  know — now.  They  told  me.  It  was 
your  aunt.  And  your  father  may  come. 
You're  Miss  Miranda  Gale — Wright!  .  .  . 
Good-by!" 

"And  if  I  am,"  she  cried  so  loudly  that 
her  voice  echoed  in  the  big  room,  "don't 
you  love  me?  Because  I've  lied  to  you  a 
little,  won't  you  believe  me  at  all?  How 
do  /  come  to  sing  of  small,  sweet  humble- 
ness and  beauty  and  peace?  Because 
they're  everything  in  the  world  to  me. 
Oh,  Qhristopher,  I  thought — I  thought — 
I  had  found  'the  magic  hand'!" 

She  clung  to  him  sobbing  and  laid  her 
cheek  in  his  palm. 

As  he  held  her,  only  the  miracle  of  her 
song  stood  out.  For  she  had  not  seen 
the  little  house  on  the  inlet;  she  had  not 
known.  In  her  own  life  there  had  been 
dusty  pavements.     She  too  had  longed. 

"Miranda,"  he  whispered,  "I  have 
something  wonderful  I  want  to  show  you. 
Will  you  go  with  me,  to-morrow,  to  see 
it?" 


SONNET 

By  R.   Henniker  Heaton 

'We  arc  betraj-cd  by  what  is  false  within." — George  Meredith. 

"We  are  betrayed  by  what  is  false  within." 
Then  let  us  cease  for  pity's  sake  to  prate 
Of  gins  and  snares  and  foes  that  lie  in  wait 
To  stain  our  milk-white  souls  with  deadly  sin. 
Can  you  not  see  the  list'ning  Devil  grin 
At  our  fools'-talk  of  Destiny  and  Fate. 
He  knows  that  no  man's  love  and  no  man's  hate 
Dare  even  touch  a  soul  to  God  akin! 


Like  unto  like!     Was  there  no  answering  chord 

Within  our  secret  Being  softly  played. 

In  vain  were  evil's  panoplies  arrayed. 

In  vain  the  onslaught  of  the  fiercest  horde. 

But  we — and  we  alone — know  who  betrayed 

The  soul's  grim  fortress  to  the  fire  and  sword. 
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THE    PROCxRESSIVE    IDEAL    IN    SCHOOL 

MANAGEMENT 


By    Francis    E .    L e u j? p 


F^SS  than  a  half-century  has 
l)assed  since  the  whole  body 
of  students  in  a  leading 
New  England  college  went 
out  on  strike  because  the 
faculty  had  enacted  a  rule 
which  seemed  to  them  unjust.  They  ab- 
sented themselves  from  all  scholastic  ex- 
ercises till  they  had  received  satisfactory 
assurances  that  the  offensive  decree  would 
be  reconsidered,  but  no  Aiolence  or  other 
sensational  feature  marred  the  dignity  of 
their  demonstration.  Nevertheless,  the 
incident  was  so  astonishing  that  it  filled 
columns  of  space  daily  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  and  furnished 
texts  for  bushels  of  editorial  comment, 
uniformly  condemnatory  of  the  action  of 
the  students,  and  breathing  dire  appre- 
hensions of  what  was  likely  to  happen 
when  this  brood  of  young  rebels  should 
come  to  fill  the  places  of  the  better-be- 
haved generation  from  whom  they  were 
descended. 

A  few  months  ago  a  large  American  city 
was  the  scene  of  a  re\olt  by  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  school-children,  because 
the  local  board  of  education  had  refused 
one  of  their  demands.  The  infection  of 
upheaval  spread  to  other  places,  where  a 
like  petty  drama  was  enacted  on  a  smaller 
scale.  There  were  parades  and  rioting, 
destruction  of  property,  and  a  little  blood- 
letting, and  police  squads  had  to  be  de- 
tailed for  special  service.  Yet  this  out- 
break of  small  boys  and  girls,  with  all  its 
disorderly  accompaniments,  excited  far 
less  criticism  than  was  called  forth  by  the 
wholly  peaceful  protest  of  a  body  of  young 
men,  mature  enough  to  know  what  they 
were  about,  in  the  late  '6o's.  Why?  Be- 
cause in  the  interval  the  spirit  of  self-as- 
sertion has  so  permeated  all  classes  of  our 
population  that  even  the  babes  and  suck- 
lings brought  under  the  Montessori  meth- 
od are  showing  its  influence,  and  the  rest 
of  us  are  calmly  taking  its  phenomena  for 
granted. 


New  conditions  call  for  new  policies  and 
new  measures.  Hard  as  it  may  be  for 
old-fashioned  people  to  face  the  fact,  the 
child  of  to-day  is  not  the  child  of  a  gener- 
ation ago.  The  blood  of  a  hundred  force- 
ful ancestors  united  in  his  veins  is  not 
nearly  so  powerful  a  factor  in  his  making 
as  the  environment  amid  which  he  fmds 
himself  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  think.  We 
can  almost  measure  his  normality  by  the 
degree  to  which  his  conduct  is  swayed  by 
the  social  instinct.  From  the  day  he  be- 
gins to  play  with  other  children,  their  pref- 
erences weigh  more  with  him  than  all  the 
admonitions  of  his  elders.  In  the  era  when 
children  accepted  both  instruction  and 
discipline  on  authority,  it  was  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  to  govern  a  school. 
But  now  that  it  is  the  educational  vogue 
to  make  every  child  analyze  every  sub- 
ject of  study  and  form  his  conclusions 
for  himself,  is  it  not  natural  that  he 
should  carry  the  same  principle  into  the 
domain  of  conduct,  and  insist  upon  his 
right  to  decide  how  he  ought  to  be  gov- 
erned? 

The  fact  that,  willy-nilly,  we  must 
reckon  with  this  changed  condition,  will 
explain  the  interest  I  have  felt  in  watch- 
ing the  operation  of  a  system  of  self-gov- 
ernment established  in  the  last  of  all  places 
where  a  casual  observer  would  look  to  find 
it — a  boarding-school  for  girls.  I  shall 
not  identify  the  institution  further  than 
to  say  that  it  is  in  the  heart  of  a  city;  that 
it  is  owned  and  managed  by  a  w'oman  in 
the  prime  of  life  whom  we  may  call  for 
convenience  Mrs.  Sperry,  a  college  gradu- 
ate who  has  made  teaching  not  only  a 
livelihood  but  a  serious  profession  ever 
since  she  received  her  diploma;  and  that 
it  was  started  in  the  face  of  many  dis- 
couragements and  has  been  maintained  at 
its  original  standard  in  defiance  of  the  ad- 
vice of  a  multitude  of  good  friends  who 
were  sure  that  that  way  lay  disaster.  It 
was  folly,  they  said,  to  require  an  entrance 
examination,  not  of  the  prospective  pu- 
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pils  but  of  their  parents,  for  "  it  will  not 
do  to  solicit  their  jiatronage,  and  then 
dictate  terms  to  them  as  to  matters  which 
they  consider  within  their  exclusive  juris- 
diction." "I  shall  not  solicit  their  pa- 
tronage," answered  the  brave  little 
woman;  "  I  shall  tell  them  what  I  have  to 
offer,  and  on  what  terms  they  may  obtain 
it.  A  minister  does  not  ask  his  congrega- 
tion what  doctrines  he  shall  preach,  nor 
does  a  lawyer  distort  his  advice  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  his  clients.  Is  not  my  calling  as 
responsible  as  either  of  theirs?" 

Accordingly,  she  advertised  her  school 
as  open  for  pupils,  but  reserved  the  right 
to  investigate  the  antecedents  of  every 
girl  applying  for  admission,  and  to  re- 
ject any  who  seemed  unlikely  to  fit  into 
her  scheme  of  things.  Rich  and  influen- 
tial parents  who  were  resolved  that  their 
daughters  should  have  certain  luxuries 
and  recreational  privileges  not  permitted 
to  the  other  girls,  or  be  subjected  to  a  kind 
of  surveillance  which  theprinci[)al  deemed 
unwise,  or  be  prepared  for  "  society"  rather 
than  for  life,  she  courteously  advised  to 
seek  in  a  "finishing"  school  what  they 
could  not  find  in  hers.  When  the  reason 
for  rejection  lay  deeper,  and  touched  the 
character  of  the  girl  herself,  she  never  fell 
back  upon  the  conventional  eujihemism 
that  there  was  "no  vacancy,"  but  told 
the  truth  frankly  and  faced  the  conse- 
quences. A  girl  described  by  a  former 
teacher  as  never  having  been  caught  at 
anything  bad,  but  being  one  who  would 
"bear  watching,"  was  declined,  to  the  in- 
dignation of  her  family,  to  whom  it  ap- 
peared preposterous  that  she  should  be  ex- 
cluded while  another  girl,  widely  known 
as  "troublesome,"  was  taken  in.  The 
ground  of  the  discrimination  was  that  the 
shortcomings  of  the  troublesome  girl  lay 
all  on  the  surface.  It  was  true  that  she 
had  been  expelled  from  her  last  school ;  but 
what  interested  Mrs.  Sperry  in  her  was 
the  fact  that  she  gave  no  signs  of  a  furtive 
disposition,  but  had  confessed  her  crown- 
ing misdeed  and  taken  her  punishment 
without  a  wry  face.  Her  parents  were 
plain  people,  who  were  in  despair  over 
their  failure  in  management  and  expressed 
only  a  hesitating  hope  that  the  new  prin- 
cipal might  be  able  to  do  better.  "I'm 
not  afraid  to  try,"  said  Mrs.  Sperry.  "  In 
spite  of  this  record,  Mary  looks  to  me  like 


good  raw  material  to  work  upon."  And 
so  it  proved. 

Her  independence,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, gave  more  or  less  offence  to  sev- 
eral worthy  persons,  and  resulted  in  gath- 
ering into  her  school,  for  the  first  stage  of 
its  existence,  an  undue  percentage  of  un- 
l)romising  pupils.  Although  these  made 
life  anything  but  easy  for  her,  like  a 
healthy  athlete  she  grappled  every  new 
difficulty  with  a  sort  of  joyful  zest.  What 
she  did  find  irksome  was  the  reproachful  ur- 
gency of  some  of  her  friends,  who  pleaded: 
"Why  persist  in  a  thankless  struggle? 
You  have  made  your  name  and  place  as  a 
teacher.  Drop  theorizing  now,  and  run 
your  school  on  business  principles.  Give 
the  public  what  plainly  they  want,  raise 
your  prices  to  correspond,  and  retire  pres- 
ently on  a  competency.  '  "  Surrender  all 
the  ground  I  have  gained  by  hard  fight- 
ing?" she  inquired  cheerlully.  "You 
don't  know  me.  If  I  had  not  intended  to 
see  this  thing  through,  I  should  not  have 
gone  into  it." 

It  cost  Mrs.  Sperry  two  years  or  more 
of  unremitting  toil  to  establish  completely 
her  mastery  of  the  situation.  Then,  the 
school  having  reached  a  point  where  it 
began  to  have  well-recognized  customs 
and  traditions,  she  entered  with  her  whole 
heart  upon  the  second  part  of  her  pro- 
gramme. This  was  the  conversion  of  the 
discipline  of  the  institution  from  the  usual 
system  of  concentrated  authority  and 
blind  obedience  into  one  of  tactful  leader- 
ship and  voluntary  co-operation.  In  other 
words,  into  this  company  of  about  a  hun- 
dred half-grown  girls  she  carried  the  order 
of  self-government.  Again  arose  the  cho- 
rus of  protest.  "You  are  inviting  an- 
archy ! "  cried  her  doubting  friends.  "  The 
experiment  has  not  always  worked  well 
even  among  older  and  more  womanly  stu- 
dents; what  can  you  hope  from  these 
fledglings?"  "Possibly,"  suggested  the 
unterrified  innovator,  "it  would  have 
worked  better  among  those  older  students 
if  they  had  been  broken  to  it  during  the 
plastic  age." 

Every  mother  who  is  rearing  a  family 
of  children,  and  has  the  courage  to  require 
them  to  bathe  and  dress  themselves  as 
soon  as  their  little  hands  are  capable  of 
such  work,  discovers  that  their  efficiency 
in  toilet-making  acquires  a  sort  of  pro- 
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gressive  momentum.  The  first  learners 
are  slow  at  it,  and  waste  many  tears  and 
complaints;  but  their  pride  later  in  teach- 
ing their  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
bears  fruit  in  better  records  for  them- 
selves, till  in  due  course  the  whole  grouj) 
are  operating  like  a  series  of  cog-wheels  of 
dixers  diameters,  the  rapid  ones  moving 
the  slower,  and  these  in  turn  the  yet 
slower  ones,  till  the  speeding-up  of  any  of 
the  series  quickens  the  revolutions  of  all. 
So  Mrs.  Sperry  felt  justified  in  believing 
that  if  she  could  once  bring  the  wheels  of 
her  school  discipline  into  i)roper  co-ordi- 
nation, the  machinery  would  largely  run  it- 
self, leaving  her  mt)re  hours  and  energy  to 
devote  to  other  interests.  But  she  real- 
ized that  she  must  move  gradually  and 
with  great  care. 

As  soon  as  i)racticable  she  organized  a 
students'  association  among  the  girls,  and 
turned  over  to  it  the  choice  of  a  small 
body  of  proctors,  who  should  supervise 
the  conduct  of  the  other  pupils  during  the 
study-hours,  preventing  disorder  and  see- 
ing that  they  stuck  to  their  work.  At  the 
start,  the  pupils  accepted  this  responsibil- 
ity very  grudgingly,  being  suspicious  of  a 
novelty  which  they  could  not  reconcile 
with  anything  in  their  experience.  Teacher 
government  they  could  understand,  be- 
cause it  followed  the  rule  of  the  world  that 
the  stronger  shall  dictate  to  the  weaker. 
What  subtle  design  could  be  lurking  be- 
hind a  proposal  of  the  faculty  to  abdicate 
a  part  of  their  authority  and  let  the  school 
discipline  itself?  The  association  worried 
over  this  question  at  its  meetings,  and 
changed  its  attitude  almost  from  week  to 
week.  Mrs.  Sperry  did  nothing  to  force 
the  issue,  merely  advising  the  doubtful 
contingent  to  consider  both  sides  well  be- 
fore acting,  and  thus  bringing  them  face  to 
face  with  the  alternative  between  pupil 
government  and  teacher  government,  of 
course  with  the  result  of  a  decisive  vote  in 
favor  of  the  former.  For  some  time  she 
saw  the  chairmanship  of  the  association, 
as  well  as  the  proctorships,  go  begging, 
especially  since,  as  one  upheaval  settled 
itself  after  another,  she  turned  over  to 
the  girls  additional  duties,  including  sev- 
eral which,  from  their  point  of  view,  their 
teachers  had  been  hired  to  perform  and 
could  evade  only  by  shirking. 

Little  by  little,  however,  the  atmos- 


phere cleared.     The  girls  who  got  a  real 

taste  of  self-government  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  it;  and  when  not  only  were 
the  proctorships  filled  cheerfully,  but  an 
occasional  request  would  come  in  that  the 
association  might  be  allowed  to  assume  this 
and  that  item  of  authority  hitherto  reser\'ed 
for  the  faculty,  Mrs.  Sperry  knew  that  the 
worst  of  her  battle  was  over.  Then  she 
made  a  new  step  forward,  in  the  interest 
of  mixing  humanity  with  justice.  She 
l)egan  taking  the  "old"  girls,  meaning 
those  who  had  jiassed  a  year  or  more  in 
the  school,  into  partnership  with  her  in 
looking  after  the  "  new  "  girls.  Confiden- 
tial consultations  were  held  from  time  to 
time  over  the  cases  of  those  novices  whose 
temperamental  peculiarities,  or  homesick- 
ness, or  defects  of  earlier  training  threat- 
ened to  interfere  with  their  progress.  Her 
amateur  assistants  responded  to  her  over- 
tures most  warmly;  all  their  feminine  sym- 
pathies were  stirred;  activities  of  their 
minds  which,  unguided,  \vould  probably 
have  run  into  fruitless  gossip,  were  thus 
given  play  in  a  line  of  really  useful  en- 
deavor, and  their  social  consciousness  was 
awakened. 

Meanwhile,  the  pride  of  the  old  girls 
was  stimulated  in  knowing  and  preserv- 
ing the  traditions  of  the  school.  Such 
and  such  things  "are  not  done  here"  be- 
came their  favorite  formula  in  admonish- 
ing newcomers,  and  was  received  with  a 
deference  seldom  accorded  to  an  arbitrary 
mandate  from  an  instructor.  For  this 
reason  among  others,  the  girls  fell  into  the 
habit  of  preferring  for  proctors  those  of 
their  number  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  school  precedents  and  understood 
how  to  use  them  in  place  of  mere  com- 
mands. And  back  of  all  these  guides  and 
sanctions,  now  well  rooted,  stand  the  con- 
stitution and  standard  rules  adopted  by 
the  students'  association.  In  that  com- 
pendium, printed  in  a  neat  little  pam- 
phlet, we  find  laid  down  the  duties  of  the 
elective  officers.  One  of  these  is  a  warden, 
who  rings  the  bells,  has  charge  of  the 
school  registers,  takes  the  roll  at  meals, 
and  the  like.  The  proctors  divide  the 
oversight  of  the  dormitory  buildings,  one 
caring  for  each.  They  inspect  bedrooms 
and  bathrooms,  enforce  the  rules  gener- 
ally, report  on  the  conduct  of  the  girls, 
and  go  through  the  houses  the  last  thing 
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at  night  to  see  that  all  hands  are  in  bed, 
the  rooms  in  order,  and  the  lights  out. 
Warden  and  proctors  are  elected  monthly. 
On  the  last  Friday  evening  of  the  month 
the  association  holds  a  meeting  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  these  offices,  and  the 
election  is  made  the  following  day  by  bal- 
lot, the  pupils  dropping  their  written  votes 
into  a  bo.\  set  up  for  the  puqwse.  At  the 
outset,  most  critics  of  the  plan  were  ready 
to  prophesy  that  only  those  proctors  who 
courted  popularity  at  the  expense  of  strict 
fulfilment  of  their  obligations  could  hope 
for  re-election.  Experience  proves  the 
reverse  to  be  true.  So  keen  is  the  general 
sense  of  justice,  now  that  the  pupils  have 
charge  of  their  own  superintendence,  that 
the  proctor  who  holds  the  girls  in  her  juris- 
diction to  account  without  fear  or  favor, 
but  in  a  reasonable  way,  receives  a  rare 
meed  of  respect  from  her  associates,  and  is 
apt  to  be  elected  again  and  again.  But 
this  tribute  does  not  lapse  into  a  perfunc- 
tory form.  All  the  girls  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  canvass  which  always  pre- 
cedes an  election,  and  now  and  then  they 
will  temporarily  retire  a  highly  successful 
proctor  in  order  to  "try  out"  another  girl, 
who  has  never  held  office,  but  who,  by 
the  part  she  has  taken  at  the  meetings  of 
the  association,  has  given  indications  of 
marked  capacity  and  character. 

Indeed,  as  the  system  has  been  working 
for  some  years,  the  girls  exhibit  a  gen- 
uinely democratic  spirit.  They  are  quick 
to  appreciate  traits  of  real  leadership  in 
each  other,  and  to  manifest  this  senti- 
ment practically  on  election  day.  There 
seems  to  be  no  "playing  politics"  or 
"trading"  among  them,  doubtless  partly 
because  they  are  at  the  age  of  idealism, 
and  partly  because  they  enter  and  leave 
school  within  a  brief  span  of  years,  and 
have  no  time  to  become  indiiTerent,  like 
their  fathers,  through  over-familiarity 
with  the  elective  franchise.  Nor  is  it  an 
insignificant  circumstance  that  those  girls 
who  pass  from  our  self-governing  school  to 
college  are  promptly  discovered  by  their 
new  companions  and  pushed  to  the  front 
there,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  col- 
legiate activities,  heading  important  com- 
mittees, and,  by  their  poise  and  their  cul- 
tivated sense  of  responsibility,  making 
themselves  felt  in  every  way  as  a  positive 
influence  for  the  common  welfare. 


The  rules  betray  their  juvenile  author- 
ship by  an  occasional  slip  in  syntax,  and 
some  are  deliciously  characteristic,  voicing 
a  sense  of  the  proprieties  evolved  from  the 
girls'  own  experience.     Thus: 

"  No  girl  may  go  down-stairs  in  a  kimono 
except  at  the  end  of  the  evening  study- 
hour,  and  not  at  all  on  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day. 

"  No  girl  may  wash  her  hair  or  do  laun- 
dry-work in  the  bathroom,  during  study 
hour. 

■'A  girl  must  take  her  baths  at  time  in- 
dicated by  the  bath  schedule,  and  must 
report  immediately  before  going  to  the 
bathroom. 

"A  girl  must  not  act  in  an  undignified 
manner  in  the  classroom,  in  the  dining- 
room,  or  under  chaperonage." 

Mark  well  the  lines  of  reservation: 
nothing  here  against  pillow-fights  in  the 
dormitory  halls,  or  ducking  a  lazy  girl  to 
wake  her  in  the  morning.  In  suitable 
places  and  at  suitable  hours,  why  should- 
n't girls  be  girls?  Again,  among  the  lib- 
erties specifically  granted  under  the  rules, 
note  this  evidence  of  compromise  between 
faculty   preferences   and   schoolgirl  cra- 


vmgs: 


"  Each  girl  is  allowed  to  have  in  her  own 
room  crackers,  fresh  fruit,  prunes,  figs, 
dates,  and  olives.  Every  Saturday  a  girl 
may  have  candy,  cake,  or  nuts  in  any  pro- 
jiortion  or  combination  so  that  the  whole 
amount  will  not  exceed  a  pound  in  weight. 
This  food  must  be  disposed  of  by  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  morning  inspection." 

But  since  proctors,  after  all,  are  only 
human 

"  If  a  girl  becomes  proctor  for  the  after- 
noon or  evening  study-hour  or  for  over- 
night, and  knows  beforehand  that  some- 
one has  forbidden  food,  the  food  shall  be 
confiscated  and  no  demerits  given." 

The  girls  have  so  framed  their  rules 
that  the  pervading  spirit  everywhere  is 
one  of  respect  for  the  authorities  they 
have  themselves  constituted;  for  example: 

"No  girl  may  argue  with  the  proctor, 
nor  question  her  decisions. 

"No  girl  may  be  impertinent,  defiant, 
or  disobedient  to  a  proctor. 

"A  girl  who  considers  a  warden's  or 
proctor's  decision  unjust  may  take  her 
case  first  to  the  committee,  second  to  the 
head  of  the  school." 
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Lest  the  effect  of  this  final  {provision  be 
misinterijreted,  it  should  be  said  that 
scarcely  ever,  since  the  self-government 
system  has  got  into  thorough  working 
order,  has  a  girl  carried  her  ajipeal  past 
"the  committee" — a  standing  i)ody  com- 
posed of  the  warden  and  all  the  proctors, 
which  serves  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  association  and  the  faculty.  In  the 
rare  instances,  at  an  earlier  stage,  when 
the  principal  was  called  upon  to  settle  a 
mooted  point,  she  almost  always  found 
that  she  could,  in  good  conscience,  sup- 
port the  committee.  This  fact  had  three 
important  bearings:  it  indicated  that  the 
elective  officers  of  the  association  were  uni- 
formly temperate  and  just  in  their  judg- 
ments; it  reduced  frivolous  appeals  to 
a  minimum,  and  reacted  upon  the  general 
conduct  of  the  girls  by  making  them  more 
careful  not  to  offend  needlessly  in  the  hope 
of  escaping  punishment  by  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings; and,  finally,  it  convinced  the  pu- 
pil body  that  they  were  actually  govern- 
ing themselves,  and  not  merely  reflecting 
the  opinions  of  the  faculty.  Since  the 
paragraph  just  quoted  was  enacted,  a 
court  of  equity  has  been  established,  be- 
fore which  are  argued  cases  where  a  literal 
application  of  the  rules  would  not  fit  some 
peculiar  exigency. 

In  order  that  a  proctorship  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  an  empty  honor,  its  responsi- 
bilities are  compensated  by  sundry  priv- 
ileges not  granted  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  school.  A  proctor  "may  break  any 
rule  to  enforce  one,"  although  if  she 
breaks  a  rule  'without  such  justification 
she  ceases,  ipso  facto,  to  hold  office,  and  a 
proxy  whom  she  has  previously  selected 
succeeds  her.  She  "may  be  five  minutes 
late  for  breakfast,"  and  may  keep  her 
light  burning  fifteen  minutes  after  the  last 
bell  at  night.  She  may  extend  her  jour- 
neys in  the  city  beyond  the  bounds  set  for 
her  fellows,  and  visit  at  will  some  places 
which  are  forbidden  to  them  except  during 
certain  hours;  and  when  she  has  held  of- 
fice eight  times  she  enjoys  thereafter  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  ever  given 
to  any  one. 

,  Not  simply  in  the  constitution  and 
rules  is  the  self-government  idea  planted 
in  Mrs.  Sperry's  school.  The  association 
has  somewhat  the  character  of  a  social 
club,  and  questions  of  apparel  and  eti- 


quette which  schoolgirls  are  wont  to  gos- 
sip about  are  taken  up  at  stated  meetings 
and  debated  to  a  finish.  For  instance: 
ought  a  jumper — eminently  suitable  as  a 
working-garment — to  be  worn  outside  of 
the  skirt  at  table  or  in  any  semi-public 
place?  Is  it  decorous  for  a  pupil  to  come 
to  a  recitation  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up? 
Should  young  girls  jilaster  their  hair  tight 
to  their  heads  and  drape  it  in  thick  wads 
over  their  ears?  Are  such  and  such  re- 
cent fashions  modest?  On  live  issues  like 
these  every  pupil  has  notions  of  her  own, 
that  she  does  not  hesitate  to  express  when 
the  association  thus  undertakes  a  canvass 
of  public  sentiment,  for  there  are  no  teach- 
ers present  to  curb  anybody's  freedom  of 
speech. 

Now  and  then  the  principal  obser\-es 
among  the  girls  an  unfortunate  tendency 
in  dress  or  manners.  Instead  of  issuing 
an  edict  of  prohibition,  she  calls  up  the 
subject  at  her  next  conference  with  the 
standing  committee,  and  they  thresh  it 
out  together  candidly,  keeping  always  in 
^•iew  not  individual  tastes  or  aversions, 
but  the  welfare  and  good  name  of  the 
school.  Whatever  conclusion  is  reached 
at  such  a  conference  becomes  in  due  time 
common  property.  The  members  of  the 
committee,  being  saturated  with  their  sub- 
ject, are  naturally  the  best  equipped  con- 
testants in  the  debate  which  precedes  any 
action  by  the  association  as  a  body;  and 
whatever  the  association  votes  is  recorded 
as  the  sentiment  of  the  school.  Some- 
times it  is  formulated  in  a  rule  which  the 
proctors  are  bound  to  execute;  oftener  it 
is  left  to  operate  as  a  moral  force,  just  as 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  commu- 
nity is  used,  in  the  broader  life  outside,  to 
accomplish  results  which  formal  statutes 
are  powerless  to  compass. 

Into  the  same  general  scheme  falls  nat- 
urally the  commercial  side  of  the  school 
management.  Mrs.  Sperry  is  resolved 
that  no  girl  who  comes  under  her  care 
shall  be  warranted  at  a  later  period  in  ex- 
cusing slovenly  business  methods  with  the 
plea  that  she  has  never  been  taught  bet- 
ter. The  school  maintains  a  bank,  which 
was  planned  and  started  by  a  professional 
accountant.  In  this,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  term,  is  deposited  the  money  a  girl's  par- 
ents wish  her  to  have,  either  for  her  nec- 
essary expenses,  or  for  her  private  purse, 
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or  for  both.  She  receives  a  pass-book, 
and  a  check-book  with  stubs,  just  as  if 
she  were  opening  an  account  with  an  or- 
dinary bank  of  deposit.  No  minimum  is 
set  upon  the  amount  for  which  checks  may 
be  drawn,  so  that  she  can  not  evade  on 
that  «;round  the  payment  of  her  smallest 
debt,  but  she  is  not  allowed  to  overdraw 
so  much  as  a  dime.  There  is  also  a  school 
store,  where  text-books,  stationery,  and 
similar  supplies  are  sold  at  current  prices. 
There  a  girl  may,  if  more  convenient,  run 
up  an  account;  she  may  do  the  same  for 
laundry  and  other  extras;  but  she  is  ex- 
pected to  settle  her  bills  weekly.  If  she 
overlooks  this  requirement,  the  itemized 
memorandum  is  footed,  and  the  bare  total 
appears  as  a  "bill  rendered"  at  her  next 
settlement,  all  dispute  over  details  being 
barred  by  her  neglect.  She  may  not  open 
accounts  with  outside  tradesmen;  every 
purchase  made  at  the  city  shops  must  be 
paid  for  at  the  time  or  on  delivery. 

All  reports,  financial  or  disciplinary,  all 
memoranda,  and  all  communications, 
must  be  written  either  on  one  of  the 
printed  forms  pro\ided  by  the  school  of- 
fice, or  on  a  clean,  smooth,  perfect  sheet 
of  paper.  This  rule  is  designed  to  over- 
come the  habit  into  which  many  girls 
drift,  of  scribbling  on  any  rough  scrap 
that  happens  to  be  .at  hand.  For  like 
reasons,  the  big  blotter  which  overspreads 
every  girl's  desk  is  to  be  kept  clean,  the 
blotting  of  letters,  etc.,  being  done  with 
a  loose  sheet.  The  overloading  of  bureaus 
and  bathroom  shelves  with  all  sorts  of 
toilet  knickknacks — bottles,  and  boxes, 
and  tubes — is  actively  discouraged.  The 
furniture  in  the  bedrooms  is  of  the  best, 
and  the  girls  seem  to  take  more  pride  in 
caring  for  it  than  if  it  were  cheap  stuff 
purposely  provided  to  meet  the  hard  usage 
of  a  boarding-school.  Not  more  than 
eight  framed  pictures  are  permitted  on 
the  walls  of  any  room,  and  no  pennants; 
nor  may  any  decorations  be  pinned  to  the 
window-curtains.  Although  this  is  not  a 
domestic-science  institution,  every  girl  is 
expected  to  air,  make,  and  otherwise  look 
after  her  own  bed.  Thanks  to  these  regu- 
lations, it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
rooms  of  the  girls  who  hdve  longest  at- 
tended the  school,  by  their  freedom  from 
trash  and  their  generally  restful  appear- 
ance. 


Announcements  for  the  day  are  made 
at  the  morning  assembly,  and  [)osted  on  a 
bulletin-board  in  the  main  corridor,  after 
the  custom  at  colleges.  Study  and  recita- 
tion periods  are  forty  minutes  long,  and 
quiet  is  demanded  while  they  last;  but  be- 
tween these  periods  are  intervals  of  relax- 
ation, during  which  the  girls  may  run 
about  at  will  and  make  all  the  noise  they 
wish.  In  the  school  office  are  kept  regis- 
ters, on  which  every  girl  is  expected  to  re- 
cord her  whereabouts  whenever  she  is 
changing  them  for  any  appreciable  time. 
By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  locate  any 
girl  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  so  that,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  reach  her  speedily  with  a 
telegram  or  what-not,  there  will  be  no  de- 
lay and  no  commotion. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  school  there 
used  to  be  hung  on  every  girl's  closet-door 
a  printed  list  of  "  Rules  and  Regulations," 
which,  in  time,  ga\-e  way  to  a  correspond- 
ing list  of "  Household  Regulations,"  modi- 
fied later  into  "Regulations  for  Students." 
These  in  turn  have  disappeared,  and  such 
parts  of  them  as  experience  has  proved  of 
permanent  value  now  figure  as  an  appen- 
dix to  the  constitution  of  the  association, 
under  the  less  didactic  title,  "Customs  of 
the  School."  This  series  of  changes  is  typ- 
ical of  Mrs.  Sperry's  whole  evolutionary 
system.  Her  self-government  programme, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  not  proclaimed  arbi- 
trarily at  the  outset,  but  was  permitted 
to  develop  gradually,  with  the  idea  of  im- 
pressing upon  the  pupils  a  sense  of  having 
earned  various  liberties  which,  being  con- 
cessions to  merit  rather  than  native  rights, 
are  liable  to  revocation  if  abused.  In- 
deed, the  only  penalties  imposed  for  mis- 
conduct are  temporary  curtailments  of 
privilege,  Avhich  have  sufficed  for  their 
purpose  since  being  decreed  and  admin- 
istered by  a  disciplinary  mechanism  in  the 
control  of  the  pupils  themselves;  and,  al- 
beit the  girls  do  drop  into  mischief  now 
and  then,  the  tradition  of  truth-telling  is 
so  honored  among  them  that  but  one  case 
of  falsehood  has  come  to  light  in  several 
years. 

Among  the  requirements  which  the 
proctors  have  to  enforce  most  rigidly  are 
the  precautions  against  fire.  To  every 
girl  is  given,  on  entering  school,  a  little  red- 
covered  book  containing  definite  instruc- 
tions about  the  use  of  matches,  inflam- 
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mable  substances,  the  lighting  apparatus 
in  the  buildings,  what  to  do  in  emergen- 
cies, and  how  to  turn  in  alarms.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  school  fire-brigade,  and 
the  duties  of  the  chief  and  her  staff  of 
captains  and  lieutenants,  are  also  de- 
scribed in  detail.  In  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  girls  understand  these  things  individ- 
ually, fire-drills  are  held  from  time  to 
time,  every  officer  making  for  her  post  at 
a  given  signal,  and  every  other  pupil  per- 
forming the  part  assigned  her  for  the  com- 
mon defence.  Once  a  year,  after  the  au- 
tumn opening  of  the  school,  the  whole 
pupil  body  takes  a  day's  outing  in  the 
country,  combining  a  picnic  with  an  after- 
noon's praciice  in  putting  out  fires  with 
portable  extinguishers.  The  last  task  of 
a  proctor  every  night  throughout  the 
school  year  is  to  visit  the  rooms  in  her 
building  and  see  that  no  girl  has  neglected, 
before  going  to  bed,  to  put  in  place  her 
"fire-coat"  and  slippers,  so  as  to  be  ready 
to  act  on  the  instant  in  case  of  a  sudden 
alarm. 

Of  course,  no  school  for  girls  can  ignore 
instruction  in  deportment;  but  here  again 
Mrs.  Sperry's  policy  has  been  to  let  the 
girls  work  out  their  own  problems  as  far 
as  practicable.  The  faculty  contains  a 
teacher  who  has  made  this  branch  her 
specialty;  but  the  way  Mrs.  Sperry  went 
about  interesting  her  young  charges  in  the 
subject  was  characteristic.  One  Saturday 
evening  she  seated  herself,  as  if  quite  ac- 
cidentally, beside  her  arbitrix  eleganti- 
arum  on  a  sofain  the  drawing-room,  and 
remarked  to  one  of  a  bevy  of  pupils  gath- 
ered in  the  adjacent  hall:  "Laura,  I'm 
tired  of  visiting  you  girls  in  your  rooms; 
suppose  you  come  in  and  call  on  me,  one 
by  one." 

Amused  by  the  suggestion,  Laura  sailed 
into  the  room  like  a  ship  in  a  choppy  sea. 

"Oh,  dear!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sperry, 
holding  up  her  hands  in  mock  horror,  "is 
that  the  way  you  would  enter  the  parlor 


of  one  of  your  mother's  friends?  No,  no 
— go  back  and  try  it  again." 

Laura  joined  in  the  laughter  her  com- 
panions set  up  at  this,  and  did  try  it  again. 
Her  gait  was  better  than  before,  but  still 
left  much  to  be  desired. 

"Janet,"  Mrs.  Sperry  called  to  another 
of  the  group,  "what  was  the  matter  with 
Laura  that  time?" 

Janet  made  an  essay  at  criticism. 

"Can  any  of  the  other  girls  improve  on 
what  Janet  says?"  persisted  Mrs.  Sperry. 

Others  tried,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
game  was  in  full  swing.  The  mistress  of 
deportment  would  throw  in  a  question 
now  and  then,  and  the  me;  riment  over  the 
attempts  and  comments  drew  down  a 
number  of  girls  from  the  story  above.  By 
bedtime  every  one  was  keyed  up  to  a  fine 
pitch  of  competitive  enthusiasm,  and  eager 
for  more  of  the  same  sport  on  the  next 
free  evening.  Thus  the  new  course  was 
launched. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  reference  to  another  feature  of  the 
school  which  keeps  it  in  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  religious  observ- 
ances are  few,  all  simple  in  form,  all  of  a 
practical  as  distinguished  from  a  tran- 
scendental order,  all  sounding  the  strong 
note  of  human  brotherhood.  Once  in  a 
while  the  Sunday  evening  chapel  exercises 
are  varied  by  reading  aloud  a  story  by 
John  Galsworthy  or  some  other  eminent 
exponent  of  the  new  social  order.  More- 
over, Mrs.  Sperry  has  convictions  about 
the  fair  working-day  and  the  living-wage, 
and  carries  them  into  the  administration 
of  her  own  servants'  hall.  Her  pupils 
thus  pass  their  most  impressionable  years 
amid  evidences  of  consideration  for  those 
less  favored  of  fortune  than  themselves; 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  their  after  lives 
were  not  influenced  by  the  experience,  as 
all  of  us  are  affected  in  our  later  careers 
by  the  atmosphere  webreathed  continu- 
ally in  childhood. 
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OME  attention  has  been  attracted,  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  Manhattan,  by 
the  publication  of  a  letter  from  a  citi- 
zen, setting  forth  his  indignation  at  the 
tasks  imposed  upon  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools.  He  gave  a  list  of  twelve  essays  re- 
quired to  be  prepared  by  a  girl  of 
in^EduSiZ""  fifteen  between  two  school  days, 
including  such  light  and  frivolous 
inquiries  as  "the  probable  effects  of  the 
completed  Panama  Canal  on  the  trade  of 
(a)  North  Atlantic  States,  (b)  Gulf  States, 
(c)  Pacific  States"  and  "In  what  respects 
are  the  British  and  German  Empires  com- 
mercial rivals?  Explain  fully,"  and  he 
closed  by  asking,  "After  a  year  or  two  of 
this  monstrous  nonsense,  what  can  that  girl 
possibly  know  about  anything?" 

The  question  looks  reasonable.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  how  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  smattering  could  be  more  effectively 
stimulated  than  by  imposing  such  require- 
ments upon  an  immature  and  unfurnished 
mind.  It  is  true  that  the  school  in  which 
the  requirements  were  made  was  not  an  ele- 
mentary but  a  "high"  school.  True  also 
that  it  does  not  follow  that  requirements  of 
similar  absurdity  are  made  in  other  high 
schools.  That,  one  may  say,  is  part  of  the 
pity  of  it.  At  least  it  is  a  pity  that  not  only 
the  curriculum  but  the  actual  and  detailed 
instruction  of  the  schools  of  a  State  should 
not  be  standardized.  There  is  a  theoretic 
means  to  that  end,  in  the  commonwealth 
immediately  in  question,  in  the  existence  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  more  or  less  astral  body  was  projected 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  not  at  all  as 
a  teaching  body  but  as  an  examining  body. 
The  purpose  of  its  institution  was  precisely 
to  standardize  public  instruction,  whether 
of  common  schools,  of  academies,  or  even 
of  colleges  which  were  chartered  by  the 
State,  as  well  as  of  professional  schools.  It 
was  intended  that  an  A.B.,  for  example, 
from  any  college  in  the  State  should  be  of 
exactly  the  same  value  as  the  like  degree 
from  any  other.  It  is  true  that  in  those 
days  all  educated  men  knew  just  what  an 


A.B.  meant.  Does  anybody  pretend  to 
know  now?  It  is  true  also  that  in  technical 
education  "the  Regents,"  as  the  examin- 
ing body  has  come  to  be  known,  exert  an  in- 
fluence which  is  both  good  and  consider- 
able. You  may  have  reasonable  confidence 
in  the  dentist  or  the  druggist  to  whom  you 
intrust  your  teeth  or  your  life  if  he  have 
passed  "the  Regents'  examination."  But 
it  seems  that  in  general  education,  primary, 
secondary,  and  "higher,"  the  local  authori- 
ties have  full  sway.  The  local  authority 
is  a  "Board,"  and,  as  Jeremy  Bentham 
justly  observed,  "Boards  are  screens." 
The  members  of  the  local  board  are  not 
commonly  men  of  much  education,  or  of 
much  interest  in  education;  at  least  men  of 
those  qualifications  are  extremely  unlikely 
to  be  in  the  majority.  The  quality  of  the 
schooling  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  super- 
intendent. If  he  be  a  man  of  some  force 
of  character,  he  "runs  the  Board."  If  his 
energy  be  greater  than  his  circumspection, 
his  cerebellum  better  developed  than  his 
cerebrum,  he  may  run  it  into  strange 
courses.  If  he  prefers  that  his  pupils  expa- 
tiate and  smatter,  instead  of  concentrating 
and  really  learning,  expatiate  and  smatter 
they  generally  will.  There  is  a  tempta- 
tion upon  him  to  commend  himself  to  the 
members  of  his  own  calling,  rather  than  to 
the  members  of  his  "board"  or  the  parents 
of  his  pupils,  both  which  classes  are  apt  to 
be  ignorant  or  careless  of  what  he  is  doing. 
In  that  case  wild  work  results  if  he  happen 
to  be  given  to  "fads"  and  whims  and  un- 
verified theories,  instead  of  plodding  on  in 
the  ancient  ways.  One  of  the  "educators" 
of  this  class  capped  the  climax  of  whimsi- 
cality when,  in  some  pedagogical  conven- 
tion, he  waxed  exceeding  bold  and  proposed 
to  denominate  the  three  R's  as  "fads,"  in- 
stead of  the  novelties  which  he  desired  to 
substitute  for  them. 

In  the  State  from  which  my  text  has 
been  taken  there  is  excellent  ground  for 
hope  in  the  appointment  to  the  place  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Education,  and 
organ  of  "the  University"  in  its  superin- 
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tendency  of  the  same,  of  a  scholar  and 
teacher  who  commands  far  more  of  the  re- 
spect of  the  learned  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors who  have  held  that  ollice  within  the 
memory  of  man.  It  was  not  from  represent- 
atives of  that  commonwealth  that  there 
came  the  bitter  cries  in  Congress  not  long 
ago  of  representatives  whose  candidates  for 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  authorities  of  those  institu- 
tions. It  seems  that  not  only  was  the  result 
of  the  local  schooling  of  the  candidates  un- 
satisfactory to  the  naval  and  military 
"snobs,"  but  also  that  the  medical  snobs  of 
the  army  and  navy  had  rejected  candidates 
whom  the  local  doctors  had  passed.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  mental  requirements 
for  entrance  to  these  academies  have  been 
purposely  made  elementary^some  think 
absurdly  elementary — for  the  very  reason 
that  the  representatives  of  the  "back  dis- 
tricts" remonstrated  against  educational 
exactions  which  those  districts  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  meet.  The  "snobs"  merely 
insist  that  the  elementary  requirements 
shall  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  candidate 
shall  really  know  what  he  is  required  to 
know.  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  more 
militate  against  his  really  knowing  any- 
thing than  an  educational  policy  of  expati- 
ation  and  smatter. 


HUMAN  nature  abounds  in  perplexing 
qualities,  traits  for  which  there  are 
no  reasonable  reasons  to  give.  We 
are  continually  puzzled  by  our  own  mani- 
festations or  by  those  of  the  people  whom  we 
know;  and  perfiaps  there  is  no  attribute 
more  difficult  to  explain  than  shyness. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  only  the  shy  folk  them- 
selves w^ho  have  trouble  with  their  analysis. 
People  who  are  not  shy  understand  the 
matter  perfectly.  Egotism:  that 
is  the  one  word  with  which  they 
state  their  explanation.  Self-conscious  van- 
ity: thus  they  elaborate  it.  If  the  shy  per- 
son, they  continue,  severely  glad  of  the 
chance  to  express  their  disapproval — if  the 
shy  person  would  only  stop  thinking  about 
himself,  would  forget  himself  and  lose  him- 
self in  his  neighbor,  his  difficulty  would  be 
at  an  end  and  he  would  act  and  speak  with- 
out embarrassment.  In  other  words,  it  is 
all  his  fault.  He  deserves  no  consideration 
for  a  state  of  affairs  which  he  has  brought 


Shyness 


on  himself  and  which  he  could  at  any  mo- 
ment terminate.     He  is  perverse. 

Now,  of  course,  when  the  shy  person  is 
criticised  thus,  he  feels  himself  to  be,  col- 
loquially, in  a  hole.  If  he  defends  himself 
he  justifies  the  charge.  There  is  nothing 
for  him  to  do  but  keep  still,  listen  to  all 
the  advice,  and  then  turn  away,  smiling  to 
himself. 

Smiling,  mind  you!  The  shy  person  sim- 
ply has  to  take  himself  humorously  or  he 
is  lost.  An  amused  appreciation  of  his  own 
absurdity  is  his  one  means  of  inner  self-de- 
fence, his  one  chance  of  triumphing  over  a 
cruel  fate.  If  he  can  laugh,  really  laugh  with 
enjoyment,  over  the  awkward  and  solemn 
vagaries  which  his  temperament  induces 
in  him,  he  has  scored  something,  defeated 
something,  he  is  not  wholly  abject.  Nor  is 
this  satisfaction  merely  the  desperate  make- 
shift which  it  might  seem  to  be.  There  is 
a  brave  and  pungent  delight  in  wringing 
amusement  out  of  depression. 

But  the  depression  is  there;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  depression  of  being  shy. 
Perhaps  the  self-confident  person  thinks  that 
anybody  would  remain  shy  if  he  could  help 
it !  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  uncertainty 
about  the  situation  which  is  fairly  madden- 
ing. Shyness  is  a  demon,  a  devil;  and  it 
has  all  the  whimsical  inconstancy  of  the 
nether  world.  It  is  not  always  active;  it 
knows  the  value  of  contrast,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  cat-and-mouse  method  of  occa- 
sional release.  So  sometimes  it  flatters  its 
victim  with  a  complete  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities. That  is  glorious!  Finding  the  paw 
miraculously  removed  from  his  back,  the 
shy  person  shakes  himself,  gathers  himself 
together,  and  plunges  headlong  into  a  ver- 
itable abandon  of  self-e.xpression.  There  is 
no  one  like  him  for  letting  himself  go  when 
he  has  a  chance. 

We  have  all  of  us  had  experience  of  this 
reaction  with  the  shy  people  we  have  known. 
Once,  on  an  ocean  steamer,  I  spent  many 
fruitless  moments  in  trying  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  a  recluse  of  a  young  man.  He  was 
shy  to  the  vanishing-point.  He  had  wistful, 
thoughtful,  intelligent  eyes,  and  he  piqued 
my  interest;  but  he  would  have  nothing 
to  say  for  himself  and  nothing  to  do  with 
his  fellow-passengers.  Steamer  life  is  hard 
for  shy  people,  it  is  so  crowded,  so  hail- 
fellow-well-met,  that  it  puts  to  rout  the 
bashful.     I  felt  sorry  for  my  young  man; 
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but  I  had  to  give  him  up  at  last  and  let  him 
go.  Then,  late  one  evening,  as  I  was  reading 
alone  in  a  corner  of  the  library,  he  suddenly 
appeared  before  me  and  began  to  talk.  He 
did  not  sit  down;  I  was  at  first  too  startled 
to  remember  to  ask  him  to  do  so,  and  then 
too  fearful  of  upsetting  his  spiritual  equilib- 
rium by  even  a  hint  of  change.  I  held  my 
breath,  and  he  held  the  back  of  the  chair  in 
front  of  him,  bracing  his  feet  to  meet  the  roll 
of  the  steamer,  and  talked  and  talked.  It 
was  an  exciting  episode.  We  neither  of  us 
knew  (and  we  knew  that  we  did  not  know) 
how  long  the  opportunity  would  l^st,  how 
soon  the  cat's  paw  would  descend  again;  and 
we  gave  ourselves  over  to  a  sort  of  race.  I 
have  never  heard  a  man  talk  so  fast,  and 
seldom  so  engagingly.  In  two  minutes  he 
had  carried  me  deeper  below  the  surface  of 
things  than  the  rest  of  my  fellow  passengers 
in  hours  of  intercourse.  He  was  shrewd, 
penetrating,  direct,  he  wasted  no  time,  he 
went  right  to  the  point;  but  he  was  also  il- 
luminating, he  embellished  the  themes  which 
he  touched.  The  most  charming  quality  of 
his  discourse  w'as  its  confident  frankness,  its 
lack  of  reserve;  he  had  an  air  of  taking  the 
cover  off  his  mind  and  holding  it  for  me  to 
inspect.  Moreover,  though  he  monopolized 
the  conversation,  I  understood  that  this  was 
not  due  to  any  lack  of  consideration  for  me, 
that  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  hear 
what  I  might  have  to  say,  but  that  he  sim- 
ply did  not  dare  to  stop.  There  w^as  whim- 
sical apology  mingled  with  the  suspense  in 
his  eyes  all  the  time  he  faced  me.  Then — 
ah!  then,  the  cat  got  him  again.  Some- 
body entered  the  room ;  he  paused,  hesitated, 
murmured  a  few  incoherent  words,  gave  me 
a  funny,  pathetic,  despairing  glance, and  van- 
ished frommysight.  And  notonceagain, dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  voyage,  did  he 
vouchsafe  me  so  much  as  a  word  or  a  look. 

That  was  the  worst  of  it:  that,  having 
been  so  expansively  confidential,  he  should 
retire  so  much  farther  than  ever  within  his 
shell;  and  this  inconsistent  withdrawal,  this 
ridiculous  shutting  of  the  barn-door,  con- 
stitutes the  most  annoying  element  in  the 
curse  of  shyness.  One  is  never  safe  from  it. 
One  may  achieve  a  series  of  intimate  col- 
loquies with  some  beloved  friend,  and  then, 
at  the  fifteenth  session,  coming  glowing  and 
eager  for  intercourse,  one  may  find  oneself 
suddenly  locked  away,  fettered,  defeated, 
of  no  more  use  for  friendliness  than  a  wooden 


post.  In  all  genuine  meaning,  one  is  no 
more  present  in  this  perfectly  obvious  draw- 
ing-room than  Jonah  was  present  in  Nineveh 
during  his  three  days*  eclipse. 

Shyness  is  eclipse:  that  is  precisely  the 
word  for  it.  It  snufTs  out  the  spirit  like 
a  flame,  and  leaves  the  inadequate  candle 
to  embarrass  the  candlestick.  .-Xn  unwieldy, 
conspicuous  thing — an  unlighted  candle!  It 
stands  very  much  in  its  own  way  and  in  that 
of  the  world.  If  it  will  not  burn,  it  might  at 
least  wholly  disappear,  like  the  unfortunate 
Jonah  in  the  figure  above.  But  the  more 
completely  shy  people  obscure  the  only  in- 
teresting part  of  themselves,  their  vitality, 
the  bigger  the  rest  of  them  bulks  and  looms, 
oppressing  the  earth.  A  big  man  at  his  ease 
takes  up  very  little  room;  but  a  small,  shy 
man  is  under  everybody's  feet,  including  his 
own.  He  can  not  help  it.  He  has  so  com- 
pletely deserted  his  body— fleeing,  fleeing, 
that  he  has  no  longer  any  control  over  his 
members.  He  is  very  polite  about  the  incon- 
venience he  causes,  but  he  is  hugely  dc  irop. 

The  shy  man's  politeness  is  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  his  pitiful  case.  It  is  so 
deceptive.  If  he  frankly  shows  himself  to  be 
shy — by  shrinkings  and  blushings  and  si- 
lences— the  world  understands  what  is  the 
matter  with  him  and  makes  allow^ances. 
But  that  is  not  real  shyness  which  displays 
itself.  Rather,  it  makes  all  possible  haste  to 
disguise,  not  only  its  victim  but  itself,  be- 
neath layers  upon  layers  of  elaborate  hum- 
bug. One  of  the  shyest  people  I  know  has, 
on  shy  occasions,  the  very  grandest  manner 
I  ever  marvelled  at.  Through  some  good 
scientific  work  he  has  done,  he  is  something 
of  a  celebrity,  and  he  is  frequently  invited 
out  in  his  capacity  as  lion.  Head  erect, 
bearing  composed — rather  nonchalant — he 
looks  his  host  and  the  other  guests  firmly  in 
the  eye.  He  talks  almost  as  fast  as  my 
steamer  acquaintance,  but  with  this  un- 
happy difference,  that  he  says  nothing  at  all. 
It  is  incredible  what  a  flood  of  commonplace 
twaddle  can  proceed  from  the  lips  of  a  man 
who  really  has  original  ideas.  The  weather, 
the  latest  novel  or  play,  suffrage,  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  gas  company — all  the  stale  old 
topics  he  rehearses  in  their  same  stale  old 
phrases.  He  is  quite  hideously  polite.  If 
any  one  disagrees  with  him  on  any  of  the 
vastly  important  subjects  which  he  has 
chosen  to  discuss,  he  at  once  defers  to  the 
different  point  of  view  and  yields  the  argu- 
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ment  wilhoul  a  struggle.  He  is  so  punctili- 
ous in  his  deportment  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  brought  up  on  a  book  of  etiquette. 

Now,  of  course,  politeness  is  the  last  thing 
the  world  desires  of  celebrities.  It  wants 
its  lions  to  roar  and  shake  their  manes.  My 
friend  is  constantly  disappointing  his  hosts 
and  hostesses  by  the  dull  conformity  of  his 
manners  when  he  visits  them.  Other  distin- 
guished guests  do  charmingly  picturesque 
things:  the  kind  of  thing  that  proper  gen- 
iuses do.  He,  on  the  contrary,  is  exact  in 
the  observance  of  every  custom,  in  his  re- 
sponse to  every  summons.  He  would  rather 
perish  than  be  late  to  breakfast,  and  the 
world  wails  and  hangs  upon  him  in  vain 
for  eccentricity. 

He  understands  his  shortcomings  and  is 
amused  by  them.  At  an  evening  reception 
I  once  observed  him  bowing,  smiling,  hold- 
ing himself  very  loftily,  conversing  with 
animation.  I  avoided  him,  for  I  knew  all 
too  well  the  kind  of  stuff  he  was  talking,  and 
I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should  be  bored  to 
death.  But  by  and  by  I  saw  him  disappear, 
with  a  casual,  majestic  step,  into  a  little 
book-room  which  opened  off  the  drawing- 
room.  I  lifted  the  curtain  just  in  time  to  see 
him  confront  himself  in  the  mirror,  smiling 
broadly  as  one  who  shares  a  good  joke  with 
a  comrade.  All  his  magnificence  dropped 
from  him.  He  shook  his  head  and  fetched  a 
sigh  of  fathomless  relief.  "Oh,  Lord!"  he 
said  when  he  saw  me.  "Come  here  and  let 
me  tell  you  what  I  have  been  talking  about. 
The  '  uplift ' — I  tell  you,  I  heard  myself  use 
that  blamed  word  seven  times! — the  uplift 
of  a  good  thought  chosen  as  a  motto  for  the 
day.  I  think  I  have  even  promised  to  help 
some  woman  or  other  to  make  a  collection 
of  inspiring  words." 

We  both  laughed.  Then  I  said:  "  Why  do 
you  do  it?    Why  do  you  come  at  all?" 

"Because  I  am  not  sure,"  he  answered 
promptly.  "I  am  never  sure  that  I  may  not 
have  the  time  of  my  life.  It  all  depends.  A 
few  nights  ago  I  had  a  glorious  talk  with  a 
woman  who  is  going  into  the  woods  camp- 
ing next  summer.  She  is  here  to-night,  by 
the  way,  but  I  haven't  dared  speak  to  her. 
Yes,  I  know — "  he  acquiesced  humbly,  as  I 
pondered.  "But  on  my  honor  I  assure  you 
that  I  can  not  help  it." 

They  can  not  help  it,  these  shy  folk:  that 
is  the  ultimate  truth  of  the  matter.  The 
world   may  as   well  stop   railing  at    them 


and  try  to  understand  them.  It  is  surpri- 
sing how  many  faults  of  manner  can  be  cov- 
ered by  this  same  cloak.  A  person  may  even 
commit  real  sins  through  sheer  diffidence. 
He  perjures  himself  continually,  making 
embarrassed  haste  to  say  things  which  he 
does  not  mean  at  all,  expressing  tastes 
which  are  really  abhorrent  to  him,  tying 
himself  up  in  hopeless  meshes  of  impossi- 
bility. He  looks  with  forbidding  coldness 
on  people  toward  whom  his  heart  yearns 
tenderly,  and  remains  stupidly  speechless 
before  a  view  or  a  picture  which  sets  his  in- 
most thoughts  exulting  wildly.  There  is  no 
j)erverse  self-contradiction  of  which  he  is  not 
capable.  Yet,  all  the  time,  he  can  not  help  it ; 
and  Heaven,  who  created  him  so,  must  surely 
know  how  to  make  allowances  for  him. 

As  for  the  mysterious  reason  for  all  this 
absurd  infelicity,  is  it,  indeed,  to  be  found  in 
egotism?  Is  a  person  conceited  because  he 
chokes  in  the  presence  of  the  hero  whom  he 
reveres,  because  he  can  think  of  nothing  to 
say  that  shall  worthily  flatter  the  august 
ear?  Thinking  of  himself?  Well,  of  course! 
Intercourse  implies  two  terms,  and  if  the 
hero  is  one,  the  admirer  is  the  other.  But 
jieople  who  think  of  themselves  depreca- 
tingly  can  hardly  be  called  vain.  ^loreover, 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  final  effect  of  shyness 
is  not  that  of  self-consciousness,  but  rather 
that  of  self-annihilation.  The  shy  person's 
ego  vanishes,  turns  tail,  cuts  and  runs,  is 
gone  beyond  the  recovery  or  even  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  supposed  possessor.  Far  on  in- 
visible, inaccessible  heights  it  sits  and  ig- 
nores the  discomfort  which  its  desertion  has 
caused.  It  achieves  this  retreat  so  suddenlj- 
that  there  is  no  waylaying  it,  heading  it  off. 
The  shy  person  may  supplicate  his  soul  in 
vain,  it  will  not  answer  him. 

All  this  may  sound  very  abject  to  self- 
reliant,  self-possessed  people.  What  busi- 
ness has  any  one  to  hold  his  soul  in  such  an 
insecure  tenure  that  it  can  escape  him?  But 
souls  can  be  independent  creatures,  and 
though  some  of  them  learn  docility,  others  al- 
ways insist  on  having  a  long  rope.  It  is  well 
not  to  meddle  too  much  with  them — save  al- 
ways to  t  ry  t  o  keep  them  in  the  paths  of  right- 
eousness.    They  know  their  own  affairs. 

The  next  time  you  meet  a  person  whom 
for  any  reason  at  all  you  do  not  like,  consider 
him  long  enough  to  make  sure  that  he  is  not 
merely  shy;  and  if  he  is,  forgive  him,  for 
his  innocence  is  deep. 
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l-'rom  an  etching  by  Rembrandt. 
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|RINTS  " — engravings,  etchings,  mez- 
zo-tints, woodcuts,  lithographs,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  drawings  also, 
have  been  counted,  even  by  those  who  love, 
cherish,  and  collect  them,  among  the  minor 
arts;  and  I  shall  not  readily  forget  the  coun- 
sel which  one  of  my  best  friends — himself 
a  print-lover  and  collector  of  international 
fame — gave  me  w-hen  he  learned  that  Har- 
vard University  was  to  have  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  engraving,  and 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  a  new 
Vol.  LIV.^38 


curator  in  its  print  department.  "You 
must  remember,"  he  wrote,  "that  you  are 
a  minor  officer  in  the  museum,  and  in  a 
minor  department."  I  have  maintained, 
and  shall  continue  to  assert,  that  the  de- 
partment of  prints  is  by  no  means  a  minor 
one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  vital  to  a  true 
understanding  and  appreciation,  not  only 
of  graphic  art,  but  of  art  in  many  forms. 
"Prints,"  in  their  origin,  are  but  multi- 
plied designs  by  great  artists — and  if,  in  an 
engraving  by  Pollaiuolo  or  Mantegna,  we 
have  not  the  actual  drawing,  we  have  that 
which  is  hardly  less  valuable — the  essential 
essence  of  the  artist's  thought,  expressed 
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in  his  own  terms,  and  in  a  medium  hardly  for  one?  New  York,  with  its  unsurpassed 
less  free  or  autographic  than  the  silver-  collection  of  modern  prints — the  Avery  col- 
point  or  reed  pen.  It  is  this  individual  note  lection  in  the  Public  Library— has  not  the 
which,  in  spite  of  obvious  technical  short-  material,  as  yet,  for  a  systematic  study  of 
comings,  makes  the  earlier  prints,  whether  the  history  of  engraving;  Chicago  points 
of  Italy  or  Germany,  so  peculiarly  fascina-     with  pride  to  its  acquisition,  in  recent  years, 

of  Mr.  Howard  Mansfield's 
magnificent  collection  of  Mery- 
on's  etchings,  but  has  not  pur- 
sued a  policy  so  wisely  and  bril- 
liantly begun;   I'ittsburgh  is 
reported  to  have  a  plan — but 
no  prints  to  speak  of;    while 
Minneapolis,  the  youngest  sis- 
ter to  undertake  the  erection  of 
a   granite    mausoleum   of  fine 
arts,  had  not  even  indicated  on 
her  plans,  when  last  I  saw  them, 
any  print-room  of  any  kind 
whatsoever!     The  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,   Boston,  which,  to 
quote   Dr.  Bode,  "alone  has 
made  a  good  beginning,"  claims 
therefore  a  certain  share  of  at- 
tention.    Established  in  1872 
with  a  gift  of  one  print,  it  re- 
mained stationary  at  that  unit 
for  two  years,  when,  in  1874,  by 
the  bequest  of  Charles  Sumner, 
the   collection  was  swelled  to 
eighty-five  prints.     Its  further 
history  is  told  by  Mr.  Francis 
Bullard,   in  his  article,  "The 
Print  Department  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  Boston."* 
The   collection    now   numbers 
over  si.xty  thousand  prints,  and 
illustrates,  by  examples  of  all 
the  great  masters,  the  history 
of   engraving    and    etching. 
Thus    much  has  been  done. 
Thus  much,  by  an  expenditure 
of  money  under  expert  guidance — and  in  the 
course  of  time — could  be  done  again.     The 
material  is  there;  the  vital  question  is:  how 
best  shall  it  be  used?  First  and  foremost,  the 
museum  aims  to  make  itself  a  living  influ- 
ence in  the  community — not  merely  a  re- 
pository of  the  records  of  people  dead  and 
gone.    To  accomplish  this  it  must  be  a  place 
of  joy — a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  treasure  house 
— to  which  all  are  made  welcome,  and  in 
which  all  may  feel  that  they  have  a  part. 

*  "  The  Print  Department  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
.\rts,  Boston."  The  Print-Collector's  Quarterly.  Vol- 
ume II,  number  2,  April,  1912,  pp.  185-206. 


The  Assumption  of  tlie  Virgin. 
Florentine  engraving,  in  the  broad  manner,  after  a  design  by  Botticelli. 


ting.  There  is  an  absence  of  self-conscious- 
ness about  them  which  later  work,  abler 
work  in  many  respects,  lacks;  and  there  is 
no  better  or  surer  way,  save  by  the  study 
of  original  drawings  (available  for  the 
most  part,  and  to  the  majority  of  students, 
through  reproductions  only),  of  entering 
into  the  artist's  inmost  thought,  and  speak- 
ing with  him  when  he  is  most  truly  him- 
self. It  should  be  needless  to  repeat,  at  this 
late  date,  that  which  is  self-evident — every 
museum,  worthy  of  the  name,  should  have 
a  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings — yet, 
in  America,  how  many  have  even  planned 
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The  ideal  curator  is  not  an  official  safely 
guarded  from  intrusion  in  an  inner  otlice, 
but  a  friend  to  "  meet  and  greet  you  on  your 
way" — to  answer  your  questions  and  help 
you  to  apprehend  the  significance  of  the  treas- 
ures, not  only  in  his  particular  department, 
but  in  the  museum  as  a  whole.  Nor  do  his 
opportunities  end  here.  Among  the  sixty 
thousand  engravings  in  the  department  of 
prints,  and  the  twenty-five  thousand  in  the 


sources  of  the  department.  Informal  talks 
will  do  much,  exhibitions  will  do  more,  but 
in  the  last  analysis  both  of  these  presuppose 
the  presence  of  the  visitor.  The  problem  is 
how  best  to  attract  him,  how  best  to  accjuaint 
him  with  the  variety  of  artistic  treasures 
which  are  his  for  the  asking?  Here  prac- 
tically every  print  department,  in  nearly 
every  existing  museum,  has  been  seriously 
handicapped  and  cheated  out  of  its  fullcLt 


'J"he  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
From  an  engraving  by  Lucas  van  Leyden. 


Japanese  department ,  expert  guidance  is  nec- 
essary, since  none  but  the  most  courageous 
and  time-free  student  can  hope  to  study  them 
all  in  the  hours  at  his  command.  It  is  here 
that  the  pleasurable  labors  of  the  curator 
and  his  associates  become  doubly  delight- 
ful. It  is  their  privilege  to  lead  the  student 
by  gradual  steps  to  a  point  from  which  he 
can  survey  the  history  of  the  art  of  engra- 
ving as  it  unfolds  itself  through  nearly  five 
centuries,  and  if  the  curator  be  a  true  print- 
lover,  and  the  student  sympathetic,  there 
are  few  keener  pleasures  than  in  this  mutual 
helpfulness.  But  a  collection  of  prints — 
even  a  great  collection — and  attendants 
whose  joy  is  in  their  work  (none  others 
count  for  museum  purposes)  will  be  of  little 
real  profit  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  to 
the  individual  citizen,  unless  its  treasures  be 
freely  shown  to  the  casual  visitor  (in  contra- 
distinction to  the  special  student)  and  he  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  variety  and  re- 


usefulness.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Harvard  University  are  singularly  fortunate 
in  that,  so  far  as  I  know  for  the  first  time,  a 
great  museum  and  a  great  university  have 
joined  hands.  The  curator  of  prints  at  the 
museum  has  been  also  appointed  lecturer  on 
the  history  of  engraving  at  the  university. 
The  collection  of  prints  at  the  Fogg  Art  Mu- 
seum, Harvard,  especially  rich  in  examples  of 
the  early  Italian  and  German  engravers,  is 
always  available  to  the  student,  and  to  sup- 
plement this  and  round  out  his  study,  there 
are  the  sixty  thousand  prints  at  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Furthermore,  in  The 
Print-Collector's  Quarterly,  which  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  issued  under  the  imprint 
of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  but  which  in  future  will  be  published 
by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  there  is  a  peri- 
odical already  widely  know-n,  the  only  mag- 
azine in  English,  here  or  in  Europe,  devoted 
exclusively  to  etchings  and  engravings,  which 
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may  serve  as  a  missionary  to  make  known 
to  prinl-lovers  throughout  the  country  the 
treasures  in  public  and  private  collections, 
and  thus  become  in  time  the  organ  of  a 
club  of  national  scope — The  Print-Lovers  of 
America. 


II 


In  this  workaday  .\v.orld,  even  in  mu- 
seums, Mr.  Gladstone's  advice  of  forty 
years  ago  still  holds  good:  "Young  man, 
if  you  want  things  to  turn  up,  you  must 
turn  them  up!"  Museums  are  for  all  time, 
but  in  America  they  must  look,  in  the 
future  as  in  the*  past,  chiefly  to  the  munif- 
icence of  private  citizens  for  their  more 
important  acquisitions  (since  their  budget 
is,  in  most  cases,  mainly  expended  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  maintenance);  but 
to  "sit  back  and  wait"  for  one  or  another 
public-spirited  fellow  citizen  to  shoulder  all 
the  burdens  is  neither  true  sportsmanship 
nor  good  business.  As  regards  print  depart- 
ments in  particular,  much  may  be  done — 
and  inexpensively  done — if  only  a  well-con- 
sidered plan  be  determined  upon  and  stead- 
fastly pursued.  Ideals  need  not  blind  us  to 
conditions  as  they  are.  America,  the  young- 
est in  the  family  of  nations,  is  potentially 
the  greatest,  but  only  by  realizing  her  limi- 
tations can  she  fulfil  her  manifest  destiny. 
So  far,  a  mere  handful  of  museums  have  en- 
tered seriously  into  the  field  of  collecting, 
but  there  is  every  indication  that  ere  long 
there  will  be  twenty  competitors  for  every 
work  of  art  of  real  importance  where  now 
there  are  but  two  or  three.  Keen  competi- 
tion between  private  collectors  already  has 
forced  prices  far  beyond  the  wildest  dreams, 
and,  where  the  supply  is  so  limited,  no  one 
can  foresee  the  end.  This  fact  must  be 
squarely  faced  by  every  museum.  If  the 
museum  is  really  to  serve  and  inspire  the 
student,  it  must  adapt  its  policy  to  existing 
conditions.  There  is  a  wide-spread  preju- 
dice— not  wholly  without  reason — against 
"reproductions"  in  any  collection,  and  in 
print  collections  in  particular  (though  in 
substantially  every  museum  that  most  chill- 
ing of  all  reproductions — the  plaster  cast — 
is  plentifully  represented),  but  unless  we 
call  upon  the  reproductive  arts,  how  can  any 


print  collection  in  any  American  museum, 
save  by  a  series  of  miracles  in  the  way  of 
gifts  or  bequests,  ever  hope  to  show,  in  the 
near  future,  any  adequate  representation  of 
the  work  of  the  early  Italian  and  German 
engravers,  for  instance,  many  of  whose  prints 
arc  forever  held  ia  the  all-too-safe  keeping 
of  the  great  European  museums?  For  years 
to  come  such  prints  as  those  can  only  be 
represented  in. any  American  print  depart- 
ment by  facsimiles — or  be  omitted  alto- 
gether. Between  the  two  the  reproduction 
is  the  lesser  evil;  a  temporary  makeshift, 
but  none  the  less  of  real  value,  and,  in  the 
case  of-original  drawings,  the  only  alterna- 
tive. It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  every 
print  department  to  supplement  its  collec- 
tion of  original  engravings  and  etchings  by 
all  available  adequate  reproductions,  and,  as 
occasion  offers,  gradually  weed  out  poor 
impressions  and  facsimiles  to  make  room 
for  originals  of  fine  (juality  (a  poor  impression 
from  a  retouched  plate  is  of  little  value  to 
the  student),  keeping  the  prints  thus  with- 
drawn as  a  "lending  collection"  for  mu- 
seums less  fortunately  situated.  Friendly 
rivalry  there  must  ever  be — without  some 
such  stimulus  the  game  would  lose  half  its 
fascination — but  every  museum  should  feel 
itself  part  of  a  national  movement,  and  be 
willing  to  do  its  share  according  to  its  ability 
and  opportunity. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  within  a  few 
years  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
may  find  itself  in  a  position  to  send  out  a 
series  of  carefully  chosen  collections  of 
prints,  illustrating  the  history  of  engraving 
and  etching,  and  the  various  processes 
whereby  prints  are  produced,  to  museums, 
libraries,  or  clubs  that  may  wish  to  borrow 
them  under  certain  simple  conditions,  and 
may  furnish,  by  way  of  decent  service,  with 
every  such  collection  an  authoritative,  ade- 
quate catalogue  giving  all  necessary  informa- 
tion regarding  the  artists  represented  and 
the  individual  prints  shown;  and,  further- 
more, in  the  case  of  collections  of  more  than 
usual  importance,  the  material  for  an  illus- 
trated lecture  with  special  references  to  the 
collection  then  on  view? 

We  are  all  dreamers — but  sometimes  our 
dreams  come  true! 

FiTzRoY  Carrington. 
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NE  can  make  no  voyage  of  far  been  limited  in  the  extreme.  One  pre- 
discovery  nowadays ;  al-  disposing  cause  of  this,  of  course,  is  the  fact 
most  every  spot  in  the  in-  that  the  country  cannot  conveniently  be 
habited  globe  has  been  approached  by  land;  any  one  doing  the 
explored.  But  one  may  European  tour  would  hesitate,  after  a 
write  from  personal  knowl-  journey  embracing  Italy,  Switzerland,Tyr- 
edge,  ne\-ertheless,  on  almost  any  country    ol,  and  France,  to  traverse  Spain,  on  slow 

trains,  in  order  to  reach  the  western  limit 
of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  It  might  justi- 
fiably be  done  if  one  were  assured  that  the 
game  would  be  worth  th.e  candle;  but,  in 
the  absence  of  definite  information  on  the 


for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Travel  books 
and  travel  articles  need  to  be  rewritten  for 
the  sake  of  each  succeeding  generation, 
quite  apart  from  the  mere  question  of 
being  brought  up  to  date;  one  man's  im- 
pressions,  again,   may  differ  materially    subject,  the  trip,  if  considered  at  all,  has 


from  those  of  his  immediate  predecessor; 
and,  above  all,  there  is  the  fact  that,  no 
matter  how  many  people  may  have  read 
something  about  this  territory  or  that, 
there  will  always  be  a  still  larger  field  of 
those  whose  attention  has  hitherto  been 
unattracted,  and  whose  eye  a  further  book 


usually  been  regarded  as  liighly  specula- 
tive rather  than  one  which  promised  prac- 
tical returns. 

Let  me  say  at  once,  therefore,  as  a 
considered  opinion,  and  in  a  word,  that 
Portugal  is  veritably  the  most  interesting 
country  in  Europe,  if  by  interesting  be 


or  article  may  catch  at  the  very  moment    implied  the  presentation  of  a  liberal  array 


when  the  prospect  of  a  visit  to  the  region 
described  may  prove  the  reverse  of  unwel- 
come. 

Of  Portugal  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  un- 
doubtedly less  known  to  the  touring  pub- 
lic than  any  European  country  which 
does  not  border  on  the  remote  or  semi- 
civilized.  Its  two  chief  towns,  Lisbon  and 
Oporto,  are  familiar  enough  because  of 
their  being  on  the  Uttoral,  and  ports  of 
call  for  various  lines  of  ocean-bound  ves- 
sels; but  the  number  of  tourists  who  set 
off  from  America  or  England  for  the  sake 
of  exploring  Portugal  throughout  has  so 


of  deUghtful  and  unheralded  surprises.  If 
Italy,  for  example,  were  almost  unknown, 
and  Portugal,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
rendezvous  of  the  art-lovers  of  the  world, 
it  would  have  to  be  admitted  that  Italy 
was  at  once  the  more  beautiful  and  the 
more  richly  endowed  with  treasures;  but, 
in  proportion  to  the  ordinary  traveller's 
knowledge  of  his  available  opportunities, 
there  is  no  comparison  between  Portugal 
and  Italy,  or  any  other  country  to  which 
the  tide  of  travel  annually  flows  in  formi- 
dable volume. 

So  various  are  the  points  of  view  from 
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which  Portugal  may  be  discussed  that  it 
is  difficult  at  the  very  outset  to  know 
which  to  include  and  which  to  reject.  The 


The  Palace  Hotel,  Bussaco. 

Stands  proudly  amid  the  wood  as  a  strikiiij^  monument  of  Manueline 
architecture. 


further  difficulty  has  to  be  faced,  more- 
over, that  one  is  bound  to  write  on  the  coun- 
try's manifold  attrac- 
tions with  enthusiasm, 
and  nothing  in  this  nil 
admirari  world  is  harder 
than  to  speak  apprecia- 
tively without  the  at- 
tendant suggestion  of  a 
lack  of  temperate  judg- 
ment. If  a  thing  is  good 
one  is  permitted  to  say 
even  that  it  is  very  good 
without  fear  of  contra- 
diction; but  when  one 
comes  across  something 
that  is  immeasurably 
superior,  and  ordinary 
adjectives  fail  to  give  a 
just  description  of  its 
merits,  there  are  scep- 
tics in  plenty  who  are 
prepared  to  discount 


every  superlative  for  its  own  sake,  even 
though  it  does  not  rise  to  a  relatively  ac- 
curate appraisement  of  the  object  of  com- 
mendation. 

None  the  less,  in  the  hope  of  disarm- 
ing suspicion  in  advance,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  I  ha\e  no  special 
pleading  to  undertake  on  Portugal's 
account,  but  have  merely  to  record 
the  disinterested  impressions  of  a  jour- 
ney from  end  to  end,  embarked  ui)on 
without  prepossessions  of  any  kind; 
and  if,  as  was  the  case,  it  proved  to  1.  e 
fruitful  in  pleasurable  experiences  I 
can  but  endeavor  to  set  them  down 
in  just  and  precise  terms,  primarily 
with  the  \'iew  of  indicating  the  chief 
inducements  which  should  draw  the 
tourist  to  this  charming  but  compara- 
tively unfrequented  land. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
will  need  to  disabuse  his  mind,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  the  idea  that  Portugal 
is  merely  Spain  in  miniature.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  little  kinship 
between  the  two.  On  paper  the  lan- 
guages of  the  two  countries  bear  con- 
siderable similarity,  but  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Portuguese  differs  so  materially 
from  the  Spanish  that  no  advantage 
of  convenience  accrues  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  latter  tongue.  In  all  other 
respects,  moreover,  everything  about 
Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  is  distinctive 
to  an  absolute  degree ;  the  most  jaded  trav- 


A  corner  of  the  Annex,  Bussaco  Hotel. 
Surrounded  by  one  of  the  finest  woods  in  Europe. 
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eller,  indeed,  will  find  there  a  freshness  of 
aspect,  in  one  direction  or  another,  for 
which  he  will  assuredly  be  wholly  unpre- 
pared. Need  it  be  said  that  this  of  itself 
is  paramount  as  an  attraction? 

Almost  unlimited  is  the  list  of  charac- 
teristic features  for  any  one  of  which  the 


feet  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  in 
March  last,  I  met  an  English  lady  on 
board  ship  who  had  stayed  six  weeks 
at  Mont'Estoril,  near  Lisbon,  and  had 
bathed  in  the  sea  every  day  in  P'ebruary! 
Nor  was  the  season  exceptionally  warm; 
if  anything  it  was  the  contrary,  and  the 


The  Holy  Staircase  and  Church,  Bom  Jesus. 


country  is  worth  visiting,  and  each  in  its 
way  is  so  important  that  priority  of  men- 
tion must  be  entirely  fortuitous.  Before 
descending  from  the  general  to  the  partic- 
ular one  may  attempt  a  summary  of 
these  as  follows,  but  \nth  the  premise  that 
they  might  be  given  in  any  other  order. 

The  climate  is  the  most  wonderful  in 
Europe.  A  polyglot  crowd  of  scores  of 
thousands  flies  annually  to  the  Riviera 
from  every  part  of  Europe  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  supposed  maximum  of  sunshine, 
but  often  to  be  undeceived  by  weeping 
skies,  and  \\'ith  the  cruel  mistral  as  a  cer- 
tainty. At  Lisbon,  on  the  other  hand, 
cold  weather  as  understood  elsewhere  is 
literally  unknown ;  the  temperature  is  not 
only  higher  than  that  of  the  Riviera,  but 
is  equable  to  a  degree  that  almost  defies 
belief.    What  this  means  in  practical  ef- 


Portuguese  were  complaining  of  cold  at  the 
very  time  that  I  was  revelling  in  the  sun 
and  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  con- 
trast between  Lisbon  and  the  bleakness 
which  I  had  happily  left  behind  in  Eng- 
land. 

Accentuating  this  initial  revelation  as 
to  climate,  the  amazing  prodigality  of  the 
vegetation  leaNes  one  steeped  in  wonder- 
ment. All  through  the  winter  the  camel- 
lia blooms  gloriously  in  myriads  en  plcin 
air;  commingled  with  the  varied  greens 
of  the  luxuriant  woods  are  the  brilliant 
yellows  of  the  mimosas,  which  are  seen 
in  two  forms,  as  trees  and  shrubs  respect- 
ively; oranges  grow  like  apples  in  an 
English  orchard;  while  the  palm,  the  cac- 
tus, and  other  subtropical  trees  and  plants 
abound  on  every  side.  Even  the  roads 
are  lined  with  aloes  in  lieu  of  hedges. 
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And  what  of  the  sccner>'?  To  me  this 
was  the  most  sur|)risin<^  factor  of  any. 
Portugal  is  pre-eminently  a  country  of 
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Entrance  to  the  Chateau  of  Montserrate. 

rolling  landscapes.  As  one  wedded  to  the 
delights  of  high  grovmd,  I  expected  little 
in  the  way  of  entrancing 
mountain  views;  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  really  lofty 
ground  on  the  more  com- 
monly visited  routes.  None 
the  less,  the  array  of  striking 
panoramas  is  'nothing  if  not 
marvellous.  There  are  sum- 
mits of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  which  com- 
mand prospects  of  twenty 
miles  in  e.xtent,  bounded  in 
the  far  distance  by  the  At- 
lantic, while  the  intervening 
range  of  view  is  of  quite  ex- 
ceptional beauty  owing  to 
the  splendid  series  of  undu- 
lating hills,  rich  forests,  ver- 
dant valleys,  and  winding 
rivers.  The  hills,  moreover, 
run  right  down  to  the  coast, 
so  that  the  towns  are  rarely 
flat,  but  extend  themselves  picturesquely 
in  tier  upon  tier  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
or  flowing  stream.    Nowhere  away  from 


Aljiine  or  Pyrenean  regions  have  I  seen 
such  satisfying  prospects  as  are  available 
in  almost  every  part  of  Portugal. 

The  peasant  life  of  Portugal  is  a 
study  in  itself.  It  varies  in  t>pe,  of 
course,  according  to  whether  one  goes 
north  or  south,  but  everywhere  alike 
it  is  agreeable  to  contemplate.  Much 
as  1  ha\e  learned  to  admire,  and  from 
long  acquaintance,  the  stalwart  na- 
tives of  Tyrolean  valleys,  the  cowWme 
of  Italy,  and  the  paysannes  of  pro- 
vincial France,  I  have  nowhere  seen 
so  much  that  is  perennially  interest- 
ing in  the  way  of  rural  life  as  in  Por- 
tugal. And  it  is  well  that  this  should 
be  so,  for  the  country  is  mainly  agri- 
cultural, and  the  peasants  constitute 
the  major  portion  of  the  population ; 
sad  indeed,  therefore,  would  it  be  if 
they  presented  pictures  of  downtrod- 
den humanity  engaged  in  a  ceaseless 
struggle  with  grinding  poverty.  Hap- 
pily the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
country  as  a  whole  is  poor,  for  the 
industries  are  few;  but  the  peasants 
themselves  are  a  hard-working  but 
contented  race,  and  if  the  women  lack 
the  striking  beauty  of  the  Italian 
worker  in  the  fields,  they  appear  to  find 
their  lot  much  less  oppressive.     As  might 


Native  costumes  at  Braga. 


be  expected  from  the  paucity  of  tour- 
ist travel,  they  are  somewhat  shy  with 
strangers,  but  uniformly  courteous  if  defi- 
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nitely  approached,  and  exceedingly  good- 
hearted. 

Of  towns  the  number  is  comparatively 
few,  but  each  has  characteristics  of  its 
own,  and  all  are  extraordinarily  rich  in 
architectural  and  historical  interest.  In 
almost  any  one  of  them  a  stay  of  weeks 


over,  the  political  history  of  the  country 
and  the  present  state  of  internal  affairs, 
which  is  not,  unfortunately,  of  the  most 
satisfactory  kind.  To  what  extent  the 
new  republican  government — as  to  its  per- 
sonnel, not  qua  republic — is  destined  to 
justify  itself  it  would  be  entirely  out  of 


The  Castle  of  Penha. 
The  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  late  King  Carlos. 


could  profitably  be  made  for  research  pur- 
poses alone.  Above  all  else  in  Portugal, 
however,  where  stone  and  mortar  are  con- 
cerned, the  importance  of  the  architec- 
ture is  supreme.  Not  only  is  it  surpassingly 
rich  in  quality,  but  it  is  specially  distin- 
guished from  the  fact  that  much  of  it  is 
of  a  distinct  tj^De — namely,  the  Manue- 
line,  on  which  endless  pages  might  be  writ- 
ten. In  short,  to  conclude  this  brief  sum- 
mary, it  may  be  said  that  the  attractive- 
ness of  Portugal  is  vital  in  half  a  dozen 
directions  at  least,  and  it  would  be  more 
than  worth  while  to  pass'  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  \\'ith  the  sole 
object  of  specializing  in  any  one  of  these 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others.  This 
leaves  entirely  out  of  the  question,  more- 


place  for  me  to  discuss  here,  the  sole  con- 
cern of  this  article  being  to  pay  emphatic 
but  genuinely  appreciative  testimony  to 
the  wealth  of  its  resources  as  a  new  field 
for  the  British  or  American  tourist. 

As  to  the  best  manner  of  viewing  the 
country,  there  is  no  manner  of  need  for 
the  laying  down  of  an  itinerary,  inasmuch 
as  the  traveller  will  be  spared  all  trouble  if 
he  intrusts  himself  to  the  Booth  Steamship 
Company.  He  may  sail  to  Oporto  or  Lis- 
bon by  several  lines,  but  the  Booth  is  the 
only  one  which  addresses  itself  to  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  desire  to  explore 
the  interior  ^Aith  advantage,  and  it  issues 
combined  tickets  for  the  sea,  rail,  and  road 
journeys  alike  which  are  in  every  way 
complete  and  satisfactory;   and,  though 


The  Serra  de  Cintra. 
Showing  the  Castle  of  Peiiha  at  left  and  the  "  Castle  of  the  Moors  "  at  right. 


there  is  nothing  of  the  "  personally  con- 
ducted" order,  the  agents  of  the  company 
render  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the 
way  of  assistance 
and  advice.  Were 
the  case  otherwise  I 
should  deem  it  es- 
sential to  discuss 
practical  details  at 
greater  length,  es- 
pecially in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Portu- 
gal, as  yet,  is  unfa- 
miliar ground;  but 
the  position  is  virtu- 
ally so  simple  that 
I  may  safely  leave 
this  aspect  of  the 
subject,  and  pass  to 
a  review  of  some  of 
the  outstanding 
attractions  of  the 
country'. 

First  and  foremost 
among  these  I  would 
place  Bussaco.    It  is  almost  worth  a  book 
in  itself — and  yet  it  is  neither  town  nor  vil- 
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lage,  but  merely  a  hotel  and  a  post-office. 

But  what  a  hotel!  And  what  an  environ- 
ment! The  build- 
ing is  an  architec- 
tural marvel;  it  is 
surrounded  by  one 
of  the  finest  woods 
in  Europe;  and  the 
adjoining  hillsides 
are  famous  in  the 
world's  histor}^',  for 
it  was  here  that  Wel- 
lington defeated  the 
French  and  turned 
back  the  all-con- 
quering army  of 
Massena.  But  for 
this  check  Napoleon 
would  have  annexed 
Portugal,  and  the 
whole  Peninsula 
would  have  lain  at 
his  feet. 

Originally  de- 
signed as  a  royal 
palace,  on  the  most 

sumptuous  lines,  the   hotel  now  stands 

proudly  amid  the  woods  as  a  striking  monu- 


The  Castle  of  Leiria. 


ment  of  Manueline  architecture.  As  it  is 
of  modern  build,  it  embodies  the  best  fea- 
tures of  that  style  without  lapsing  into 
garishness.  The  magnificent  entrance-hall, 
the  stately  staircase,  and  the  cloistered 
terrace  are  superbly  ornate,  and,  together 
with  the  wealth  of  sculptured  ornamenta- 
tions within  and  without,  combine  to  set 
the  building  in  a  class  apart  as  a  hotel, 
and  even  as  a  palace.  And  truly  the  lines 
of  the  visitor  to  Bussaco  are  cast  in  pleas- 
ant places,  for  hither  he  may  ascend  from 
the  turmoil  of  the  world  and  enjoy  a  rest 
in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  amid  a  pano- 
rama of  transcendent  loveliness .  From  the 
tower  there  is  a  view  of  gloriously  undula- 
ting country  extending  for  twenty  miles, 
while  he  may  wander  amid  the  neighbor- 
ing woods  almost  indefinitely  without 
plumbmg  the  height  and  depth  of  their 
attractions.  Oaks,  pines,  chestnuts,  eu- 
calypti, cork-trees,  cypresses,  and  count- 
'less  other  trees,  with  brilliant  flashes  of 
mimosa,  and  flowers  every^vhere,  make  up 
a  field  of  endless  study  for  the  nature- 
lover. 

A  good  carriage-road  leads  up  to  a 
plateau  on  which  is  an  obelisk,  erected  in 
1873  to  the  memory  of  the  British  and 


Portuguese  forces  that  fought  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1808-14,  and  recording  the  fact 
that  there  were  "6  blockades,  12  defences, 
14  sieges,  18  assaults,  215  combats,  and  15 
battles."  The  column  is  surrounded  by 
eight  English  cannon,  while  a  larger  num- 
ber of  French  cannon  form  a  boundary  to 
the  plateau  itself.  Just  below  is  a  museum, 
erected  in  the  centenary  year  of  1910, 
containing  many  interesting  memorials  of 
the  battle,  and  close  by  stands  an  old 
chapel  which  was  used  as  a  hospital  dur- 
ing the  engagement. 

The  strategical  points  of  the  battle- 
field can  best  be  seen,  however,  from  the 
rocky  ridge  of  the  Serra  de  Bussaco,  from 
which  Wellington  directed  his  operations. 
The  story  of  the  battle  is  soon  told. 
Wellington  reached  the  heights  by  a  forced 
march  with  fifty  thousand  men,  and  se- 
cured an  impregnable  position ;  but  Mas- 
sena,  with  eighty  thousand  men  at  his 
back,  and  flushed  with  an  uninterrupted 
course  of  victories  in  Spain,  spurned  the 
ad\ace  of  his  colleagues  and  ordered  an 
attack.  His  men  stormed  the  hills  with 
unexampled  bravery,  but  in  vain,  and 
when  they  came  to  grips  with  the  Enghsh 
and  Portuguese  forces  they  were  repulsed 
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with  great  slaughter  and  their  bodies 
were  dashed  from  rock  to  rock.  Massena 
was  forced  to  retire — for  the  first  time; 
but  he  had  an  even  worse  reverse  in  store. 


There  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  cas- 
trum  just  outside  the  wall  which  encloses 
the  forest;  but  one  of  the  most  curious 
features  of  the  Bussaco  district  is  the  pro- 


A  picturesque  beggar  at  Batalha 

Hearing  later  that  Wellington's  army  was 
marching  toward  Lisbon,  the  French 
commander  set  off  after  him  hot-footed, 
only  to  find  that  the  English  general  had 
intrenched  his  troops  at  Torres  Vedras, 
and  Massena  stumbled  into  a  trap  which 
was  the  grave  of  his  own  reputation  and 
of  Napoleonic  hopes  alike. 

The  full  measure  of  the  beauty  of  the 
spacious  landscape  is  best  appreciated, 
perhaps,  from  the  Alta  Cruz,  an  ancient 
stone  cross  at  the  very  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. There  one  may  see  the  glistening 
Atlantic  at  Cape  Mondego,  over  twenty 
miles  away,  and  command  the  horizon  in 
an  arc  of  three  hundred  degrees;  but  for 
a  few  intervening  trees  the  circle  of  vision 
would  be  complete.  The  velvety  hills 
which  meet  the  eye  in  every  sector  are  al- 
most as  countless  as  the  billows  of  a  vast 
ocean,  and  I  doubt  if  anywhere  in  Europe 
can  so  noble  an  outlook  be  obtained  from 
so  low  an  altitude  as  this  of  1,825  ^^^t. 


Women  porters  in  Oporto. 

nounced  e\ddence  of  Moorish  origin  which 
the  natives  present.  One  may  meet  a 
swarthy  gypsy  woman,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  palatial  hotel,  who  might  have 
stepped  straight  out  of  the  desert,  while 
to  this  day  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring valleys  retain  customs  that  are 
distinctly  Moroccan.  When  any  member 
of  the  household  dies,  for  example,  the 
whole  place  is  turned  upside  down — ta- 
bles, chairs,  cooking-utensils,  and  every- 
thing being  reversed  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  ancient  usage.  Villagers  may 
come  up  to  the  hotel,  moreover,  after  din- 
ner from  Luzo,  and  dance  strange  dances, 
while  they  sing  the  quaintest  of  airs  in 
somewhat  strident  tones. 

Moorish  traits,  however,  and  Moorish 
influences  on  architecture  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  Bussaco,  but  may  be 
encountered  all  over  Portugal.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  peasantry  present  two  distinct 
types  of  countenance,  and,  while  some  are 
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dark,  others  are  as  fair  as  any  pink-faced 
English  lass.  The  language,  too,  is  simi- 
larly intermingled.  One  may  pick  up  a 
Lisbon  or  Oporto  daily  and,  aided  by 
one's  knowledge  of  French,  Latin ,  and  mod- 
em Italian,  may  gather  the  sense  of  the 


Let  us  now  hark  to  another  mountain 
retreat  which,  in  expansiveness  of  view, 
is  not  unlike  Bussaco  itself,  though  it  has 
no  memories  of  sanguinary  encounters. 
This  is  Bom  Jesus,  on  the  Monte  Espinho, 
which  is  reached  by  road  in  some  five  kilo- 


The  Roman  Temple,  Evora  Stoy. 


major  portion  of  a  whole  column ;  but  ever 
and  anon  one  meets  with  monosyllabic 
words,  of  one,  two,  or  three  letters,  which 
are  Moorish,  and  for  the  meaning  of  which 
one  must  needs  consult  a  dictionary. 

But  while  speaking  of  racial  charac- 
teristics I  may  mention  one  illustration 
which  is  peculiarly  remarkable.  The  tour- 
ist who  goes  southward  from  Oporto  to- 
ward Pampilhosa  should  keep  a  lookout 
from  the  train  for  what  is  nothing  more 
than  a  Dutch  settlement.  Nigh  on  five 
hundred  years  ago  a  Dutch  vessel  was 
wrecked  off  the  Portuguese  coast,  and  the 
survivors  landed,  never  to  return  to  Hol- 
land. Their  descendants  do  not  even 
know  that  their  ancestors  were  aught  but 
Portuguese,  but  from  the  railroad  one  may 
see  at  Caica  a  group  of  windmills,  while 
the  plain  is  intersected  by  dikes,  and.I  am 
assured  that  all  the  methods,  domestic 
and  agricultural,  which  are  practised  to 
this  day  in  this  httle  colony  are  wholly 
Dutch  in  form,  while  the  people  them- 
selves have  fair  hair  and  the  Dutch  cast  of 
countenance. 


metres  from  the  fine  old  town  of  Braga,  in 
the  northern  province  of  Minho.  At  a 
height  practically  identical  with  that  of 
Wellington's  "iron  ridge"  stands  a  pil- 
grimage church  with  twin  towers,  and 
near  by  are  two  or  three  hotels  at  which 
one  may  live  in  clover  at  six  francs  a  day. 
The  atmosphere  is  refreshing  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  the  available  panorama  almost 
as  far-reaching  as  that  of  Bussaco,  if  some- 
what less  undulating  and  less  sparsely 
filled  with  habitations.  From  the  plateau, 
on  which  stand  the  church  and  hotels,  a 
broad  double  staircase  of  stone  descends  for 
some  distance,  and  at  every  corner  there 
is  a  shrine,  enclosing  tableaux  in  carved 
wood  depicting  various  incidents  in  the 
Passion.  There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
three  of  these  small  chapels,  and  as  a  special 
privilege  I  was  conducted  to  each  one  in 
turn  by  the  landlord  of  the  Grand  Hotel! 
Though  not  appealing  to  a  Protestant  in  the 
same  way  as  to  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  the  sculptures  are  of  no 
small  degree  of  artistic  merit,  and  the  experi- 
ence was  as  interesting  as  it  was  unique. 


Coinibra. 
Spread  over  a  hillsUle,  the  city  presents  a  highly  eti'eclivc  picture  fruiii  the  opposite  bank  of  Mondego  River. 


Around  Bom  Jesus  itself,  and  all  the 
way  up  to  the  adjoining  but  higher  emi- 
nence of  Monte  Sameiro  (2444  feet), 
where  there  is  another  pilgrimage  church, 
there  are  fme  woods,  ablaze  with  camellias 
in  wild  profusion  and  including  a  small 
lake,  with  boating,  in  a  park.  As  there  is 
tramway  communication  from  Braga  to 
the  mountain,  and  a  cliff  car  up  to  Bom 
Jesus,  the  number  of  visitors  is  very  large, 
particularly  in  the  spring.  At  other 
times,  I  am  told,  Bom  Jesus  is  the  special 
haunt  of  honeymoon  couples. 

Braga  itself,  it  may  be  added,  is  full  of 
architectural  and  archaeological  interest, 
as  well  as  sho^\'ing  pleasing  signs  of  pros- 
perity. The  town  and  the  province  of 
Minho  generally  are  distinguished  by  the 
costumes  of  quite  exceptional  pictur- 
esqueness  which  are  worn  by  the  younger 
women  on  Sundays  and  fete  days.  One 
knows,  of  course,  how  completely  the 
national  costumes  have  disappeared  from 
Switzerland,  while  even  in  Italy  they  are 
much  less  common  than  of  yore;  I  have 
driven  round  the  entire  country  by  road 
without  encountering  anything  really 
striking  until  I  was  as  far  south  as  Naples. 
The  gay  costumes  of  Minho,  on  the  other 

hand,  are  regular  features  of  the  life  of  the 
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district,  and  the  wearers  take  a  great 
pride  in  their  appearance.  The  details  of 
the  dress  may  be  gathered  from  the  pho- 
tograph herewith  [page  406],  but  the  vivid 
coloring  must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
Embroidered  skirts,  chiefly  of  bright  red 
and  black,  are  worn  with  white  shirts, 
cross-folded  with  yellow  or  many-colored 
scarfs;  another  vivid  scarf  serves  as  a 
head-dress,  or  alternately  a  turban.  In 
addition  to  these  adornments,  a  profusion 
of  gold  jewelry  is  worn,  the  various  items 
being  handed  on  as  heirlooms  from  one 
generation  to  another 

It  was  in  Braga  that  I  met  an  English- 
man—  the  only  one  in  the  city — who 
summed  up  the  Portuguese  character  in 
words  which  will  bear  repeating,  inas- 
much as  I  found  them  confirmed  else- 
where. "  The  Portuguese,"  he  said, "  have 
cheerful  faces  and  cheerful  hearts.  '  Live 
and  be  merry'  is  their  motto;  and  they 
are  good  friends."  He  added  that  they 
were  honorable  in  their  dealings;  and  I 
may  say  that  in  no  part  of  the  country 
did  I  meet  with  anything  but  kindness  and 
extreme  courtesy. 

Continuing  this  review  of  places  and 
features  which  stand  out  with  special 
prominence  in  my  individual  impressions, 
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without  any  attempt  at  an  itinerary  or  a 
categorical  resume  of  the  country's  re- 
sources for  the  tourist,  I  now  pass  to  what 
is  really  the  most  wonderful  spot  in  Por- 
tugal— sunny  Cintra.  Its  fame,  it  is  true, 
dates  from  the  pre- railway  days  of  Byron, 
Southey,  and  Bcckford,  who  were  able  to 
reach  it  from  Lisbon  when  further  explo- 
ration of  the  interior  was  impossible,  for 
even  the  roads  of  Portugal  were  only  made 
some  thirty  years  ago.  But  Cintra  has 
greater  attractions  now  than  in  Byron's 
days,  and  they  are  so  numerous  as  to 
baf?le  description. 

As  a  climatic  station  alone,  where  one 
may  live  in  winter  under  conditions  that 
constitute  a  perpetual  spring,  it  would  be 
all-sufiicing,  but  of  things  to  see  it  is  met- 
aphorically full  to  the  brim.  In  the  town 
itself  there  is  an  erstwhile  royal  palace, 
with  many  splendid  rooms  which  are  a 
storehouse  of  architectural  interest.  Be- 
hind the  town,  however,  rises  a  lofty  hill, 
the  Serra  de  Cintra,  which  of  itself  is  a 
natural  marvel,  for,  though  it  is  virtually 
a  mass  of  rock,  it  is  clothed  with  verdure 
of  the  most  prodigal  kind.  On  the  lower 
slopes  are  numerous  villas,  and  then  one 
rises  to  the  famous  Chateau  of  Montser- 


rate,  formerly  owned  by  Beckford,  the 
author  of  "  Vathek,"  and  now  by  Sir  Fred- 
erick Cook.  The  interior  of  this  chateau, 
which  is  a  little  palace  in  itself,  is  rich  in 
treasures  culled  from  many  countries, 
while  the  grounds  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded are  admittedly  the  most  striking 
example  of  verdant  luxuriance  that  can  be 
found  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  perfect 
paradise,  from  which  those  prixileged  to 
inspect  its  beauties  can  with  difficulty  tear 
themselves  awav.  The  glories  of  Mont- 
serrate,  however,  do  not  end  \nth  its  im- 
mediate cnioxirage,  for  it  overlooks  a  pros- 
pect that  is  fairy-like  in  its  enchantment 
— of  well-wooded  hills,  a  fertile  plain,  and 
the  sea  beyond  flashing  in  the  sunlight. 
One's  capacity  for  admiration  seems  to 
have  exhausted  itself  when  one  quits  the 
neighborhood  of  Montserrate;  but  there 
is  much  more  in  store  if  one  drives  or 
walks  up  the  steeply  ascending  road  until 
one  reaches  the  gates  of  the  park  below 
the  Palace  or  Castle  of  Penha.  A  mag- 
nificent drive  through  woods  in  which 
camellias  bloom  all  the  winter  through  in 
riotous  profusion,  alternating  with  mas- 
si\e  bowlders  of  bare  rock,  brings  one  at 
length  to  the  castle  itself.    It  was  a  fa\-or- 


The  marvellous  court  and  cloisters  at  Batalba. 
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ite  summer  residence  of  the  late  King 
Carlos,  and  of  the  ex-King  Manuel;  it 
was  here,  in  fact,  that  the  deposed  mon- 
arch spent  his  last  night  in  Portugal  ere 
the  revolution  precipitated  his  flight  from 
the  country. 

The  building  itself,  as  even  a  photo- 
graph will  reveal  at  a  glance,  is  a  striking 
example  of  min- 
gled Moorish  and 
Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  equally 
impressive  from 
within  and  with- 
out, while  the 
sense  of  exalta- 
tion aroused  by  a 
survey  of  the 
panorama  which 
unfolds  itself 
from  the  rooms 
or  terraces  is  in- 
capable of  being 
defined  in  words. 

On  another 
pinnacle  of  this 
extraordinary 
Serra  de  Cintra 
stands  the  shell  of 
an  ancient  strong- 
hold—the "Cas- 
tleoftheMoors." 
As  with  the  mod- 
ern  palace,   so 

with  this  grim  remnant  resting  on  its 
heaped-up  pile  of  titanic  bowlders,  the 
view  it  affords  of  the  hills  and  vales  be- 
low, bright  with  white  villas  and  red- 
roofed  cottages,  amid  groves  of  cork-trees, 
pines,  and  elms,  and  roads  leading  to  infin- 
ity, is  one  which  no  succeeding  impres- 
sions can  ever  efface. 

In  Portugal  one  seems  always  to  be 
rising  to  some  height  in  order  to  see  some 
fresh  wonder,  and  the  traveller  is  ever  in 
doubt  which  to  admire  the  most — the  mar- 
vel itself  or  the  landscape  on  which  it 
looks  down.  Thomar  is  another  case  in 
point.  Unusually  rich  in  mediaeval  build- 
ings, the  town  lies  in  a  green  plain  wa- 
tered by  the  Nabao ;  but  away  on  a  neigh- 


An  Algarve  peasant  woman. 


convent  that  the  place  is  a  standing  rec- 
ord of  the  growth  of  Portuguese  architec- 
ture ON'er  a  period  of  six  centuries.  The 
Church  of  the  Order  of  Christ  is  declared 
to  be  the  most  brilliant  example  of  Man- 
ueline  architecture  in  the  country,  and  es- 
pecially fine  is  the  window  of  the  choir  in 
the  chai)ter-house;  but  there  is  a  wealth 

of  variety  and 
charm  in  the  ad- 
joining buildings, 
with  turrets,  don- 
jons, battlements, 
and  other  ro- 
mantic survivals 
of  the  most  inter- 
esting places  in 
the  world. 

Few,  indeed, 
are  the  lions  of 
Portugal  which 
are  dependent 
upon  one  isolated 
feature;  every  ex- 
pedition rewards 
the  tourist  to  a 
manifold  and  un- 
looked-for degree. 
Almost  the  sole 
exception  is  Ba- 
talha,  to  which 
one  drives  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  the 
monastery  of 
Santa  Maria  da  Victoria,  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  Gothic  structures  to  be  found  in 
any  Catholic  country.  As  with  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  generally  in  Portugal,  the 
feature  which  leaves  the  visitor  breathless 
with  admiration  is  less  the  grandeur  of 
the  architectural  conception  than  the  su- 
premely marvellous  skill  and  exuberant 
variety  of  the  carvings  in  stone ;  had  they 
been  moulded  in  soft  plaster,  instead  of 
chiselled  in  stone,  they  could  not  have 
been  mof  e.  amazingly  ornate.  No  one  who 
has  not  viewed  the  cloisters  of  Batalha 
can  hope  to  realize  the  heights  to  w'hich 
the  skill  of  man  has  attained  in  sculptured 
tracery  and  fretwork. 

Not  far  from  Batalha  is  yet  another 


boring  hill  is  as  striking  and  interesting  a  place  which  is  visited  perhaps  for  the  sake 
building  as  can  be  found  in  Europe.  This  of  a  single  attraction,  and  that  is  Leiria,  a 
is  the  palace,  or  monastery,  of  the  famous  town  set  among  pine-clad  hills,  the  high- 
Knights  Templars  of  old,  and  so  numerous  est  point  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  ruined 
have  been  the  additions  to  the  original  castle,  built  by  King  Diniz,  which  offers  a 
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Bullock-carts,  Oporto. 
Note  tile  carved  yoke. 


landmark  from  many  miles  around.  Yet 
even  here,  if  one  ascends  the  hill,  the 
interest  of  the  ruins  is  enhanced  by  the 
glorious  views  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try; while  in  the  town  itself  one  may  see 
any  day  a  picturesque  group  of  women 
round  a  sixteenth-century  fountain  in  the 
Praca  de  Rodrigues  Lobo. 

The  finest  to\Mi  in  Portugal,  away  from 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  is  undoubtedly  Coim- 
bra,  which  boasts  a  handsome  and  spa- 
cious xmiversity.  Spread  over  a  hillside, 
as  usual,  the  city  presents  a  highly  effect- 
ive picture  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Mondego,  the  most  beautiful  river  in  Por- 
tugal, as  well  as  the  only  one  which  is 
Portuguese  from  source  to  estuary.  An- 
cient and  modern  mingle  in  Coimbra  in 
pleasing  juxtaposition,  and  it  is  a  place 
which  attracts  one  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, from  the  scholarly  atmosphere  of 
the  university  to  the  peculiarly  handsome 
peasant  women,  while  the  natural  sur- 
roundings are  charming. 

On  a  wooded  ridge  stands  the  long  white 
convent  of  Santa  Clara,  which  contains  a 
statue  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  consort  of  King 


Diniz,  illustrative  of  a  curious  legend. 
The  benevolent  queen  was  forbidden  by 
her  husband  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  but 
he  met  her  one  day  with  something  obvi- 
ously bulky  in  her  apron.  Suspiciously  he 
demanded  w^hat  she  was  carrying,  and  in 
trepidation  she  answered,  ''Roses."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  loaves  of  bread! 
Roughly  he  insisted  upon  seeing  for  him- 
self; but,  as  she  let  the  apron  fall,  the 
loaves  were  turned  by  the  Almighty  into 
a  shower  of  roses.  Statues  and  pictures 
of  the  queen  are  almost  as  common  in 
Portugal  as  those  of  the  revered  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Prussia  in  Germany,  and  to 
this  day  a  wife's  lie  to  a  husband  is  justi- 
fied by  the  Roman  church  if  uttered  in 
the  cause  of  charity. 

A  legend  of  a  more  tragic  kind  is  at- 
tached to  the  Quinta  das  Lagrimas,  or 
"  Villa  of  Tears,"  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Mondego.  In  the  grounds  is  the  Fonte 
dos  Amores  ("Lovers'  Fountain"),  the 
waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  conveyed 
secret  letters  from  Dom  Pedro,  son  of 
Affonso  IV,  to  Inez  de  Castro.  She  was 
foully  murdered  at  the  spring  itself  by 
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three  of  AfTonso's  courtiers,  but  when 
Dom  Pedro  came  to  the  throne  he  had  her 
body  disinterred,  enthroned,  and  crowned, 
and  made  his  courtiers  do  her  homage. 
The  story  is  graphically  told  in  the  epics  of 
Camoes,  the  immortal  Portuguese  poet. 


did  King  Manuel  keep  his  vow,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  building  is  akin  in  many 
respects  to  nothing  else  on  earth.  It  is  the 
Manueline  style  at  its  very  best;  Batalha 
is  more  elaborate,  but  in  chaste  yet  ornate 
beauty  the  Jeronymos  is  unrivalled,  nota- 
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A  view  !n  the  courtyard  of  the  Jeronymos,  at  Belem. 
The  most  beautiful  cloisters  in  the  vvorld. 


Of  the  Roman  remains  to  be  seen  at 
Evora,  Stoy,  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Celtic 
excavations  at  Citania  and  Guimaraes; 
of  the  charms  of  Mont'Estoril,  Cascaes, 
and  other  coast  resorts;  and  of  many 
other  interesting  or  beautiful  spots,  I  can 
say  nothing  here,  but  must  reser\'e  the  re- 
maining space  at  my  disposal  for  the  two 
best-known  towns,  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 
and  the  least-known  province,  the  Al- 
garve.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  expa- 
tiate upon  the  capital  or  Oporto ;  all  that 
need  be  said  is  that  they  more  than 
bear  out  the  promise  of  the  guide-books. 
Lisbon  is  clean,  bright,  and  handsome; 
grandly  situated  on  the  Tagus;  blessed,  as 
already  mentioned,  \\'ith  the  most  balmy 
of  climates;  and,  above  all,  it  contains  in 
the  Jeronymos,  at  Belem,  the  most  superb 
memorial  ever  erected  to  human  achieve- 
ment. At  this  spot  landed,  in  1499,  the 
great  Vasco  da  Gama,  when  he  returned 
with  only  one-third  of  his  companions  from 
the  fateful  voyage  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  India;  and  a  grateful  mon- 
arch vowed  there  and  then  to  build  in  his 
honor  a  monastery  which  should  com- 
memorate the  event  for  all  time.     Nobly 


bly  in  the  cloisters — the  finest  in  the  world 
— and  the  supporting  columns  of  the  church 
itself.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  Man- 
ueline work  may  be  noted  here  as  else- 
where: no  two  columns  are  alike  in  design, 
but  each  is  wrought  in  the  most  delicately 
traced  patterns,  and  every  one  different 
from  its  neighbor.  The  same  thing  may 
be  noticed,  in  the  chapter-house,  on  the 
stately  tomb  of  Herculano,  the  national 
historian — certainly  the  finest  sarcopha- 
gus which  ever  enclosed  mortal  remains. 
Portugal,  indeed,  knows  how  to  honor  its 
dead,  even  if  his  contemporaries  did  allow 
Camoes  to  die  a  pauper. 

At  Oporto  there  are  many  noteworthy 
churches  and  other  buildings,  and  the 
Arab  room  of  the  Exchange  is  worth  going 
a  long  way  to  see.  But  the  great  charm 
of  the  place  lies  in  the  bustling  life  about 
the  quays,  and  the  quaint  streets  Avhich 
lead  up  to  the  more  modern  parts  of  the 
towTi.  It  is  an  experience  in  itself  to  see  the 
women  porters  carrying  huge  and  varied 
loads,  marv^ellously  poised,  on  their  heads; 
and,  if  it  does  not  accord  with  western  no- 
tions of  the  division  of  labor,  one  may  at 
least  say  that  the  women  bear  their  burden 


The  richly  carved  columns  in  the  Jeronymos  Monastery 


strongly  and  cheerfully,  and  do  not  extort 
the  pity  that  is  inevitable  when  one  sees 
the  basket-carriers  of  the  Lombardy  plains, 
bent  double  under  unnatural  weights. 

The  main  industry  of  Oporto  is  the  pro- 
duction of  tiles,  which  are  even  seen  in 
elaborate  designs  on  the  walls  of  churches. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  and  really 
artistic  manufacture  of  filigree  work,  ex- 
amples of  which  no  visitor  should  fail 
to  secure;  its  delicacy  is  remarkable.  To 
the  world  at  large,  however,  the  town  is  syn- 


onymous with  the  trade  in  port,  and  very 
remarkable  sights  are  the  chief  "lodges" 
adjoining  the  Douro  River.  In  one  of  these 
— that  associated  with  the  famous  name 
of  Dow — I  ha\-e  seen  a  single  vat  holding 
244  pipes  of  118  gallons  each,  equivalent 
to  one  million  and  a  half  glasses  of  the  ruby 
liquor.  Over  four  hundred  thousand  gal- 
lons are  produced  annually  by  this  one 
firm  alone,  and  the  wine  may  be  seen  run- 
ning literally  in  a  gushing  stream  from  the 
press  to  a  mammoth  vat. 
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Twentieth-century  development  of  Por- 
tugal, where  the  tourist  is  concerned,  will 
largely  centre  in  the  exploitation  of  Al- 
garve,  the  southern  province  which  bor- 
ders on  the  Atlantic's  approach  to  the 
Mediterranean.  On  the  beautiful  bay  of 
Lagos,  whence  da  Gama  set  sail  for  India, 
a  modern  hotel  is  to  be  raised,  and  other 
schemes  are  afoot  which  deserve  encour- 
agement and  success.  The  climate  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  French  Riviera,  and 
generations  must  elapse  before  the  pictur- 
esque and  fertile  coast  could  possibly  be- 
come spoiled.  Meanwhile  let  me  say  that 
even  now  there  is  comfortable  hotel  ac- 
commodation to  be  had  at  Praia  da  Rocha 
and  Faro,  and  those  who  wish  to  enjoy 
"  Cote  d'Azur  "  conditions  on  simple  lines, 
far  from  the  madding  crowd  of  gambling 
plutocrats  of  all  nations,  may  reasonably 
set  ofT  for  the  Algarv^e  littoral "  right  now." 

One  word  as  to  motoring  in  Portugal. 
I  did  a  great  deal  of  road-travelling  by  car, 
and  in  many  places  found  it  indispensable; 
but,  much  as  I  should  like  to  say  other- 
wise, I  cannot  recommend  the  motoring 
tourist  to  take  his  own  vehicle  so  far 
afield.  The  roads,  like  the  curate's  egg 
of  the  story,  are  "good  in  parts";  but 
through  travelling  by  road  is  not  to  be 


lightly  undertaken,  especially  as  the  coun- 
try would  have  to  be  approached  through 
Spain  unless  the  car  were  shipped  from 
England  by  sea.  There  are  garages,  nev- 
ertheless, in  the  chief  towns,  and  I  would 
advise  the  hiring  of  cars  for  intermediate 
journeyings  after  suitable  inquiries  on  the 
sjjot  as  to  the  available  possibilities. 

The  tourist  who  sees  Portugal  by  ordi- 
nary means  need  have  no  fear  as  to  his 
comfort  at  hotels,  or  the  welcome  he  will 
receive  if  he  speaks  the  English  tongue. 
If  he  finds  himself  in  any  difficulty  in  the 
streets,  however,  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
language  of  the  country,  the  best  tip  I  can 
offer  is:  "  Do  not  try  English  or  French  on 
an  adult ,  but  lay  hold  of  the  nearest  school- 
boy." English  is  understood  by  the  'ri- 
sing generation  to  a  surprising  degree,  a'  d 
probably  there  are  more  Portuguese  young- 
sters who  could  go  through  all  three  verses 
of  the  English  national  anthem  than  could 
be  found  in  England  itself. 

As  for  the  learning  of  Portuguese,  the 
pronunciation  is  everything;  and  let  not 
the  tourist  ask  when  the  boat  will  arrive 
at  Leixoes— the  port  for  Oporto — with 
any  phonetic  approach  to  its  spelling. 
The  actual  pronunciation  is  "Leshoines," 
or  sometimes  "Leshines"! 


The  Dom  Pedro  Square,  Lisbon. 


THE    CASE    OF    PARAMORE 
By   Katharine   Fullerton   Gerould 


OR  the  sake  of  moral  values 
I  ought  to  wish,  I  suppose, 
that  Paramore  had  been  a 
more  conspicuous  figure. 
There  is  moral  significance 
in  the  true  tale  of  Para- 
more—the  tale  which  has  been  left  to  me 
in  trust  by  Hoyting.  I  cursed  Hoyting 
when  he  did  it;  for  Paramore's  reputation 
was  nothing  to  me,  and  what  Paramore 
knew  or  didn't  know  was  in  my  eyes  un- 
speakably unimportant.  I  wish  it  clearly 
\  '^derstood,  you  see,  that  if  Paramore  de- 
liberately confused  exogamy  and  endog- 
amy in  the  Australian  bush,  it  doesn't  in 
the  least  matter  to  me.  Paramore  is  only 
a  symbol.  As  a  symbol  I  am  compelled  to 
feel  him  important.  That  is  why  I  wish 
that  his  name  were  ringing  in  the  ears  and 
vibrating  on  the  lips  of  all  of  you.  His  bad 
anthropology  doesn't  matter — a  dozen 
big  people  are  delightedly  setting  that 
straight — but  the  adventure  of  his  soul  im- 
mensely does.  Rightly  read,  it's  as  sound 
as  a  homily  and  as  dramatic  as  Euripides. 
The  commonest  field  may  be  chosen  by 
the  opposing  generals  to  be  decisive;  and 
in  a  day  history  is  born  where  before  only 
the  quiet  wheat  has  sprung.  Paramore 
is  like  that.  The  hostile  forces  converged 
by  chance  upon  his  breast. 

I  have  implied  that  Paramore  was  never 
conspicuous.  That  is  to  be  more  merciful 
than  just.  The  general  public  cares  no 
more,  I  suppose,  than  I  do  about  the  mar- 
riage customs  of  Australian  aborigines. 
But  nowadays  the  general  public  has  in 
pay,  as  it  were,  an  army  of  scientists  in 
every  field.  We  all  expect  to  be  told  in 
our  daily  papers  of  their  most  important 
victories,  and  have  a  comfortable  feeling 
that  we,  as  the  age,  are  subsidizing  re- 
search. By  the  same  token,  if  they  de- 
ceive us,  we — the  age — are  personally 
injured  and  fall  to  "muckraking."  It  is 
tv-pical  that  no  one  had  been  much  inter- 
ested in  Paramore  until  he  was  discredited, 
and  that  then,  quite  without  intelligible 
documents,  we  all  began  to  despise  him. 
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The  situation,  for  that  matter,  was  not 
without  elements  of  humor.  The  facts  as 
I  and  the  general  public  knew  them  were 
these — before  Hoyting,  with  his  damna- 
ble inside  information,  came  into  it. 

Paramore  sprang  one  day  full-armed 
from  some  special  academic  obscurity.  He 
had  scraped  together  enough  money  to 
bury  himself  in  the  Australian  bush  and 
grapple  face  to  face  with  primitive  re- 
ligion in  its  most  concrete  form.  Each  to 
his  taste;  and  I  dare  say  some  casual  news- 
paper readers  wished  him  godspeed.  There 
followed  the  proper  interval  of  time;  then 
an  emaciated  Paramore  suddenly  emer- 
ging, laden  with  note-books;  then  the  pub- 
lished volume,  very  striking  and  revolu- 
tionary-, a  treasure-house  of  authentic  and 
indecent  anecdote.  He  could  write,  too, 
which  was  part  of  his  evil  fate;  so  that  a 
great  many  people  read  him.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  Paramore's  fault.  His  heart, 
I  believe,  was  in  Great  Russell  Street, 
where  the  Royal  Anthropologists  have 
power  to  accept  or  reject.  He  probably 
wanted  the  alphabet  picturesquely  ar- 
ranged after  his  name.  At  all  events,  he 
got  it  in  large  measure.  You  see,  his  evi- 
dence completely  upset  a  lot  of  hard-won 
theories  about  mother-right  and  group 
marriage;  and  he  didn't  hesitate  to  con- 
tradict the  very  greatest.  He  actually 
made  a  few  people  speak  lightly  of  ''  The 
Golden  Bough."  No  scientist  had  ever 
spent  so  long  at  primitive  man's  very 
hearth  as  Paramore  had.  It  was  a  tre- 
mendous achievement.  He  had  data  that 
must  have  been  more  dangerous  to  collect 
than  the  official  conversation  of  nihilists. 
It  was  his  daring  that  won  him  the  mo- 
mentary admiration  of  the  public  to  whom 
exogamy  is  a  ludicrously  unimportant 
noun.  Ver)^  soon,  of  course,  ever>'  one 
forgot. 

It  was  not  more  than  two  years  after 
his  book  was  printed  that  the  newspapers 
took  him  up  again.  Most  of  them  ap- 
pended to  the  despatch  a  brief  biography 
of  Paramore.  No  biographies  were  needed 
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in  Great  Russell  Street.  This  was  the 
point  where  the  comic  spirit  decided  to 
meddle.  A  few  Germans  had  always  been 
protesting  at  inconsistencies  in  Para- 
more's  book,  and  no  one  had  paid  any  at- 
tention to  them.  There  is  always  a  learned 
German  protesting  somewhere.  The  gen- 
eral attitude  among  the  great  was:  any 
one  may  challenge  or  improve  Paramore's 
conclusions — in  fact  it's  going  to  be  our 
delightful  task  for  ten  years  to  get  more 
out  of  Paramore  than  he  can  get  out  of 
himself — but  do  get  down  on  your  knees 
before  the  immense  amount  of  material 
he  has  taken  the  almost  fatal  trouble  to 
collect  for  us.  No  other  European  was  in 
a  position  to  discredit  Paramore.  It  took 
an  Australian  planter  to  do  that.  Whit- 
aker  was  his  quite  accidentally  notorious 
name.  The  comic  spirit  pushed  him  on  a 
North  German  Lloyder  at  Melbourne  to 
spend  a  few  happy  months  in  London.  It 
was  perfectly  natural  that  people  who 
talked  to  him  at  all  should  mention  Para- 
more. The  unnatural  thing  was  that  he 
knew  all  about  Paramore.  He  didn't  tell 
all  he  knew — as  I  learned  afterward — but 
he  knew  at  least  enough  to  prove  that 
Paramore  hadn't  spent  so  much  of  his 
time  in  the  bush  as  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  compile  one-quarter 
of  these  note-books.  Whitaker  was  suf- 
ficiently reticent  about  what  Paramore 
had  been  doing  most  of  the  time;  but  he 
knew  for  a  fact,  and  took  a  sporting  in- 
terest in  proving  it,  that  Paramore  had 
never  been  west  of  the  Musgrave  Range. 
That  in  itself  suffficed  to  ruin  Paramore. 
It  was  perfectly  easy  then  for  the  little 
chorus  from  Bonn,  Heidelberg,  etc.,  to 
prove  in  their  meticulous  way  that  both 
his  cribbing  and  lying  (his  whole  treat- 
ment of  Spencer  and  Gillen  was  positively 
artistic)  had  all  been  mere  dust-throw- 
ing. Of  course  what  Paramore  really  had 
achieved  ceased  from  that  moment  to 
count.  He  had  blasphemed;  and  the  holy 
inquisition  of  science  would  do  the  rest. 
It  all  took  a  certain  amount  of  time,  but 
that  was  the  net  result. 

Paramore  made  no  defence,  oddly 
enough.  Some  kind  people  arranged  an 
accidental  encounter  between  him  and 
Whitaker.  The  comic  spirit  was  hostess, 
and  the  newspapers  described  it.  It  gave 
the  cartoonists  a  happy  week.    Then  an 


international  complicationinter\'ened,  and 
the  next  thing  the  newspapers  found  time 
to  say  about  him  was  that  he  had  gone 
to  the  Upper  Niger,  still  on  folk-lore  bent. 
That  fact  would  have  been  stupendous  if 
it  hadn't  been  so  unimportant.  Two  years 
later  the  fickle  press  returned  to  him  just 
long  enough  to  say  that  he  had  died.  I 
certainly  thought  then  that  we  had  heard 
the  last  of  him.  But  the  comic  spirit  had 
laid  her  inexorable  finger  on  Hoyting. 
And  suddenly,  as  if  in  retribution  for  my 
spasmodic  interest  in  Paramore's  beauti- 
ful fraud,  Hoyting  sent  for  me. 

I  went  to  one  of  the  rue  de  Rivoli  ho- 
tels and  met  him  by  appointment.  Of 
course  he  hadn't  told  me  what  it  was 
about.  Hoyting  never  writes ;  and  he  puts 
as  little  into  a  telegram  as  a  frugal  old 
maid.  Any  sign  from  Hoyting,  however, 
would  have  sufficed  to  bring  me  to  Paris; 
and  I  stayed  in  my  hotel,  never  budging 
even  for  the  Salon  so  close  at  hand,  until 
Hoyting  appeared  in  my  sitting-room. 

I  asked  Hoyting  no  questions.  I  hadn't 
an  idea  of  what  he  wanted.  It  might, 
given  Hoyting,  be  anything.  He  began 
w'ithout  preliminaries — except  looking 
frightfully  tired.  That,  for  Hoyting,  was 
a  rather  appalling  preliminary. 

"Three  months  ago  I  was  in  Dakar.  I 
don't  know  just  why  I  had  drifted  to 
Senegal,  except  that  I've  come  to  feel  that 
if  there  must  be  colonial  governments 
they  had  better  be  French.  If  there  was 
any  special  thing  that  pushed  me,  I've 
forgotten  it. 

"They  were  decentish  people,  those 
French  ofl&cers  and  their  wives.  A  little 
stiff  always,  never  expatriated,  never 
quite  at  ease  in  their  African  inn,  but  not 
half  so  likely  to  go  fajitee  as  the  romantic 
Briton.  And  once  a  fortnight  the  little 
boats  from  Bordeaux  would  come  in 
bringing  more  of  them.  I  rather  liked 
them;  but  even  so,  there  wasn't  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  my  staying  on  so  long 
in  Dakar.  I  hung  on  like  an  alarm  that 
has  been  set.  I  couldn't  go  off — or  on — 
until  the  moment  I  was  set  for.  I  don't 
suppose  the  alarm-clock  knows  until  the 
vibration  begins  within  it.  Something 
kept  me  there  in  that  dull,  glaring,  little 
official  town,  with  its  dry  dock  and  tor- 
pedo-basin, which,  of  course,  they  had 
managed  to  endow  with  the  flavor  of  pro- 
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viricial  France.  They  do  that  everywhere 
— you'll  have  noticed? 

'■  I  used  to  go  up  sometimes  in  the  com- 
parative cool  of  the  evening  to  dine  with 
the  fathers.  It  isn't  that  I  hold  with  them 
much — Rome  was  introduced  to  me  in  my 
childhood  as  the  Scarlet  Woman — but  all 
travellers  have  the  same  tale  to  tell.  They 
are  incomparable  missionaries.  And  it 
stands  to  reason  that  they  can  get  on  bet- 
ter with  savages  than  the  rest  of  you. 
You  can  meet  magic  only  with  magic.  .  .  . 
It  was  they  who  introduced  me  to  Para- 
more." 

"Oh,  it's  Paramore!"  I  exclaimed. 
"Heaven  forgive  you,  Hoyting,  you  are 
always  in  at  the  death.  How  do  you 
manage  it?  But  fancy  being  in  at  Para- 
more's!  By  the  way,  I  suppose  you  know 
that  no  one  knows  anything  except  that 
he's  dead." 

"Umph:  Well,  I  do,"  returned  Hoyt- 
ing. "  That's  what  I  was  set  for — like  the 
clock:  to  turn  up  at  the  Mission  House 
just  when  he  was  brought  in  there  with 
fever.  I  don't  go  hunting  for  things  like 
that,  you  understand.  I'd  as  soon  have 
thought  of  staying  on  for  Madame  Po- 
thier's  beaux  yeux.'' 

"I  didn't  know  you  knew  whether  eyes 
were  fine  or  not." 

"I  suppose  I  don't.  But  I  can  guess. 
There  are  always  other  people  to  tell  you. 
Anyhow,  her  fine  eyes  were  all  for  le  bon 
Dieu  and  Pothier.  She  was  a  good  sort — 
married  out  of  a  little  provincial  convent 
school  to  a  man  twice  her  age,  and  taking 
ship  within  a  month  for  Senegal.  She 
loved  him — for  his  scars,  probably,  Des- 
demona-fashion.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
that  a  woman  often  likes  a  man  better 
for  a  crooked  white  seam  across  his  face 
that  spoils  all  the  modelling?  Naive  no- 
tions women  have  about  war!  They  tip- 
toe round  the  carnage,  making  eyes  at  the 
slayers.  Oh,  in  imagination,  of  course. 
And  if  they  once  appreciate  how  they 
really  feel  about  it,  they  begin  to  gabble 
about  disarmament." 

Hoyting  lingered  the  dingy  little'packet 
that  he  had  taken  out  of  his  pocket  and 
laid  on  my  table.  He  looked  far  away  out 
of  the  window  for  a  moment,  narrowing 
his  eyes  as  if  trying  to  focus  them  on  an- 
other hemisphere. 

"So  he  was  taken  to  the  Pothiers'." 


"You're  leaving  out  a  lot,"  I  inter- 
rupted. "Why  'so,'  and  why  to  the  Po- 
thiers'?   You  said  to  the  mission." 

"Oh" — his  brows  knitted.  He  didn't 
like  filling  up  his  own  gaps.  The  things 
Hoyting  takes  it  for  granted  one  will 
know  about  his  exotic  context!  "The 
mission  was  full  of  patients — an  epidemic 
had  been  running  through  the  converts, 
and  it  was  up  to  them  to  prove  that  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  wasn't  some  deadly 
process  of  inoculation.  As  I  say,  it's  all 
magic,  white  or  black.  Poor  Paramore 
wasn't  a  convert — he  was  by  way  of  being 
an  agnostic,  I  imagine — and  the  fathers 
weren't,  in  a  sense,  responsible  for  him. 
Yet  one  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say 
that  they'd  never  haxe  sent  him  away  if 
they  hadn't  had  a  better  place  to  send 
him  to.  The  mission  was  no  place  at  the 
moment  for  a  man  with  fever — sweating 
infection  as  it  was,  and  full  of  frightened 
patients  who  were  hiding  gri-gris  under 
their  armpits  and  looking  more  than 
askance  at  the  crucifixes  over  the  doors. 
The  Pothiers  had  known  Paramore  two 
years  before,  when  he  had  stopped  in 
Dakar  on  his  way  into  the  interior.  They 
took  him  in  quite  naturally  and  simply. 
Paramore  had  noticed  her  fine  eyes,  I 
believe — oh,  in  all  honor  and  loyalty. 
There  were  lots  of  ways  in  which  he 
wasn't  a  rotter.  He  was  merely  the  finest 
liar  in  the  world — and  a  bit  of  a  Puritan 
to  boot. 

"  Is  there  any  combination  life  hasn't 
exhausted,  I  wonder?"  Hoyting  walked 
to  the  window,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
looking  down  at  the  eternal  race  of  the 
taxicabs  below'.  "Think  of  what  may  be 
going  by  in  any  one  of  those  taxis.  And 
Paramore  was  a  bit  of  a  Puritan,  for  all 
his  years  of  fake  anthropology." 

His  face  was  heavily  weary  as  presently 
he  turned  it  to  me. 

"I  was  involved  in  Paramore's  case. 
I've  been  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing,  I 
tell  you.  Paramore  overflowed — emptied 
himself  like  a  well;  and  at  the  end  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  left  in  his  mind; 
it  was  void  up  to  the  black  brim.  Then  he 
died  —  quite  vacuous.  He  had  simply 
poured  out  his  inner  life  around  me.  I 
was  left  alone  in  Dakar  swimming  in  the 
infernal  pool  of  Paramore's  cerebrations. 
You  can't,  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal, 
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refer  a  man  to  his  solicitors.  If  Paramore 
had  been  a  Catholic,  I  could  have  turned 
his  case  over  to  the  bishop.  But  bishops 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Paramore.  And 
that's  where  you  come  in." 

"Oh,  I  come  in,  do  I?"  I  asked  a  little 
fearfully.  No  one  wants  to  come  in  where 
Hoyting  leaves  off. 

"Of  course.  Why  else  did  I  make  an 
appointment  with  you?  You'll  take  this 
packet  when  you  leave.  You  don't  sup- 
pose I'm  going  to  London!" 

"I  didn't  know  Paramore." 

"No;  but  I  did.  And  when  I've  told 
you,  you'll  see.  I  don't  fake  a  trip  like 
this  for  nothing.  I  hate  the  very  smell  of 
the  asphalt." 

"  Go  on."  It's  what  one  always  says  to 
Hoyting. 

"I  can't  tell  it  coherently — though  I 
can  tell  it,  I  suppose,  more  coherently 
than  he  did.  In  the  first  place,  w'hat  do 
you  know  about  him?" 

The  question  sent  a  flood  of  dingy  rem- 
iniscence welling  slowly  and  muddily  up 
through  my  consciousness.  I  thought  for 
a  moment.  What,  after  all,  was  there 
to  tell  about  Paramore  except  that  he 
had  lied,  and  that  in  the  end  he  had  been 
discredited  as  lavishly  as  for  a  time  he 
had  been  believed?  For  any  one  else  I 
might  have  made  a  sprightly  little  story 
out  of  the  elliptical  narrative  of  the  news- 
papers; but  no  one  that  I  know  of  has 
ever  tried  to  be  a  raconteur  for  Hoyting. 
He  has  use  only  for  the  raw  material;  art 
disgusts  him.  I  gave  him  as  rapid  a  precis 
as  I  could,  suppressing  all  instinct  to  em- 
broider it. 

When  I  had  finished:  "He's  completely 
discredited,  then?" 

I  w^aved  my  hands.  "  My  dear  Hoyting, 
no  one  would  take  Paramore's  word  about 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  own 
household." 

"It's  a  pity,"  said  Hoyting  simply. 
"It  makes  it  harder  for  you." 

"I've  nothing  to  do  with  Paramore.  If 
there's  one  thing  that  interests  me  less 
than  his  disaster,  it's  his  rehabilitation." 
I  didn't  mean  to  be  flippant,  but  Hoyt- 
ing's  ominousness  invited  it. 

"Oh,  rehabilitation — no,  I  dare  say 
between  us  we  couldn't  manage  that.  I 
merely  want  to  get  the  truth  off  my 
hands." 


Hoyting  lighted  another  cigarette.  The 
atmosjjhere  of  my  room  was  already  densely 
blue,  and  I  o{)ened  the  window.  His  hand 
shot  up.  "Shut  that,  please.  I  can't  be 
interrujjted  by  all  those  savage  noises. 
God!  for  a  breath  of  sea  air!" 

I  sat  down  and  faced  him.  After  all, 
the  man  has  never  lived  who  could  stage- 
manage  Hoyting. 

"Did  you  ever  meet  the  Australian?" 
he  asked. 

"Whitaker?     No." 

"A  pretty  bad  lot,  I  gather." 

"Do  you  mean  that  he  lied?" 

"Oh,  no.  From  what  Paramore  said,  I 
should  think  that  was  just  the  one  thing 
he  didn't  do." 

Hoyting  dropped  his  chin  on  his  breast 
and  narrowed  his  eyes.  Then  he  shook 
his  head  very  slowly.  "At  my  time  of 
life  it's  silly  to  be  always  saying  how 
strange  things  are,  and  how  clever  life  is, 
and  all  that  literary  nonsense;  but,  on  my 
word,  if  ever  a  scene  was  arranged  to 
make  a  man  a  protagonist  in  spite  of  him- 
self this  was  it.  Every  element  in  that 
Dakar  situation  was  contrived  to  bring 
Paramore  out.  He  had  fever  and  the 
prescience  of  death — which  is  often  mis- 
taken, but  works  just  as  well  notwith- 
standing; he  had  performed  his  extraor- 
dinary task ;  he  was  in  love  with  Madame 
Pothier.  The  cup  was  spilling  over,  and 
I  was  there  to  wipe  up  the  overflow." 

Hoyting  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  spoke  irritably. 

"I  don't  know  where  to  begin.  There 
isn't  any  beginning  to  this  story.  It 
hasn't  any  climax — or  else  it's  all  climax. 
It's  just  a  mess.  Well,  I  shall  have  to  be- 
gin, I  suppose,  if  Paramore  didn't.  Per- 
haps the  first  thing  was  his  sitting  up  in 
bed  one  morning  and  peering  out  at  me 
through  his  mosquito-netting.  It  gave 
him  a  queer,  caged  look.  His  voice  went 
with  it— that  cracked  and  throaty  voice 
they  have,  you  know.  'Do  you  know 
Whitaker?'  he  asked. 

"'No,  indeed,'  I  said.  'You'd  better 
lie  down.' 

"If  you  could  have  seen  him  then, 
you'd  have  felt,  as  I  did,  that  he'd  better 
not  talk:  that  he  wouldn't  say  anything 
one  wanted  to  hear. 

"'It  was  Whitaker  that  finished  me.' 
Still  he  peered  out  at  me. 
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'"You're  not  finished.'  I  remember 
lying  quite  peevishly  about  it.  He  so  ob- 
viously "it'as  finished. 

'"Yes,  I  am.  And  Whitaker  did  it. 
Oh,  I  mean  I  really  did  it." 

"  I  give  you  my  word  that  he  was  start- 
ling, with  that  unnatural  voice,  that  cun- 
ning look  in  his  eyes  the  sick  often  get, 
and  those  little  white  cross-bars  pressed 
against  his  face. 

'"Lie  down,'  I  said  again.  'What  did 
Whitaker  do?' 

"He  shook  his  head  a  little,  and  the 
netting  moved  on  his  face.  It  was  horrid. 

'"He  told  them  I  couldn't  have  done 
the  stuff  I'd  brought  back.' 

'"Did  he  know?' 

'"He  didn't  know  anything  about  folk- 
lore, but  he  did  know  where  I'd  been.' 

"He  spoke  so  impersonally  that  it  led  me 
on  to  ask  questions.  After  all,  I  had  told 
Madame  Pothier  I  would  stay  with  him 
through  the  morning,  and  I  had  to  make 
the  time  to  go  somehow  for  both  of  us. 
It  was  remittent  fever  without  the  chills, 
and  there  were  fairish  mornings  at  first. 
The  afternoons  and  nights,  when  the 
malady  rose  like  a  wave  and  broke  hor- 
ribly after  midnight — oh,  those  were  bad. 
^Madame  Pothier  and  the  regimental  doc- 
tor took  care  of  those.  It  looked  fairly 
hopeful  when  he  arrived,  but  finally  all 
the  worst  symptoms  came  out,  and  be- 
fore the  end  it  was  ver}-  bad.  It  was  one  of 
those  cases  that  might,  at  the  last,  be 
yellow  fever  and  just  technically  isn't. 
Poor  Paramore  I  Did  I  say  that  his  face 
looked  as  old  as  all  time  under  that  shock 
of  sun-bleached  hair?     It  did. 

"That  questioning  was  the  first  of  it. 
It  fixed  the  name  of  Whitaker  in  my 
mind.  I  thought  I'd  find  out  something 
about  him.  You  never  can  tell  what  will 
comfort  a  man  in  that  state.  But  the 
Pothiers  had  never  heard  of  him,  or  the 
fathers  at  the  mission.  I  only  mention 
those  first  remarks  of  Paramore's  to  show 
you  how  I  came  into  it.  I  had  never  heard 
of  Paramore  himself  until  that  time  in 
Dakar.  I  never  read  newspapers.  All 
those  good  people  said  Paramore  was  a 
'grand  savant,'  but  they  seemed  a  little 
vague  themselves.  The  only  person  who 
wasn't  vague  was  a  lean  old  parchment- 
colored  father  who  was  waiting  for  the 
next  boat  to  take  him  home.  He  had  been 


twenty  years  in  the  interior,  and  he  was 
worn  out — all  except  his  voice,  which  was 
startlingly  deep.  He  said  no  one  could 
afford  to  study  fetich  but  a  priest.  Pere 
Bernard  had  no  respect  for  anthropolo- 
gists—thought they  took  a  collector's 
interest  in  preserving  various  primeval 
forms  of  sin,  I  suppose.  I  didn't  care  for 
his  mediaeval  manners,  and  I  went  back 
to  Paramore  with  more  sympathy.  What 
a  world  I  I  always  wondered  if  Paramore 
had  sometime,  somewhere  at  the  back  of 
beyond,  got  him  on  the  raw.  Well,  we 
shall  never  know.  And  yet  I  dare  say  the 
reverend  old  gentleman  is  here  in  Paris  at 
this  very  moment.  What  a  world!  Noth- 
ing in  it,  according  to  Pere  Bernard,  that 
isn't  magic — either  white  or  black. 

'T  can't  tell  you  by  what  steps  Para- 
more led  me  to  his  tragedy.  I  don't  re- 
member those  days  separately  at  all.  They 
went  in  jagged  ups  and  downs — times 
when  he  talked,  times  when  he  was  dumb, 
times  when  he  might  be  said  to  rave. 
Then,  too,  he  brought  things  out  in  no 
order  at  all.  It  was  as  if  he  lay  in  a  world 
beyond  perspective  and  expected  you  to 
sit  outside  of  space  and  time  too,  and  see 
it  all  whole,  as  he  did.  That  was  un- 
pleasant at  times — he  had  so  the  manner 
of  being  dead  and  seeing  his  life  from  so 
far  off  that  one  thing  in  it  was  as  near  and 
as  real  as  another.  There  was  absolutely 
no  selection.  It  was  only  by  recurrence  of 
certain  things  that  you  got  any  stress. 
And  out  of  it  all  I  managed  to  get  the  three 
main  facts:  the  Royal  Anthropological 
Institute,  Whitaker,  and  the  soul  of  Para- 
more. Madame  Pothier  was  a  close  fourth, 
but  she  was  only  an  accessory  after  the 
fact.     That  I  swear.     You  believe  it?" 

I  jerked  my  head  up.  "Good  heavens, 
Hoyting,  how  do  I  know?  You  haven't 
told  me  anything  yet." 

He  rubbed  his  hands  over  his  brows  and 
frowned  with  closed  eyes.  "No.  I  beg 
your  pardon.  But,  as  I  say,  I  see  the 
thing  whole.  It's  hard  to  tell.  It  never 
was  told  to  me.  .  .  .  And  I  didn't  want 
you  to  think  it  was  one  of  those  silly  tales 
of  a  man's  turning  hero  because  he's  in 
love  with  a  woman.  If  Paramore  had 
asked  me  to  tell  Madame  Pothier  the  story 
I'm  telling  you,  I'd  have  turned  on  my  heel 
and  left  him,  if  he'd  been  at  the  death- 
gasp.     I  swear  I  would." 
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Hoyting  lighted  another  cigarette — the 
world's  suj^jjly  must  be  inexhaustible! — 
and  seemed  to  brace  his  huge  body  for 
concentrated  effort. 

"Well,  here  it  is.  Paramore  had  one 
passion  in  life;  one  double-distilled,  quin- 
tessentially  pure  passion.  And  that  pas- 
sion was  anthropology.  There  never  was 
a  stiffer,  straighter,  more  Puritanical  de- 
votion to  an  idea  than  his.  Get  that  into 
your  head  first,  if  you  want  to  under- 
stand." 

I  could  be  forgiven,  it  strikes  me,  for 
being  sceptical,  in  the  light  of  that  neat 
precis  I  had  comi)iled  from  the  news- 
papers. "Oh,  come,  Hoyting,"  I  said, 
"science  doesn't  recruit  from  liars — not 
even  when  they've  got  Paramore's  deuced 
cheek.    You  are  upset." 

One  look  at  Hoyting 's  gigantic  lassi- 
tude put  me  in  the  wrong.  It  would  take 
more  than  Paramore  to  upset  Hoyting. 
He  was  perfectly  firm,  though  very  much 
bored.  Imagine  neurasthenia  and  Hoyt- 
ing bunking  together!  One  can't.  Hoyt- 
ing smiled. 

"No,  it's  not  nerves.  Only  you  people 
who  want  everything  all  of  a  piece — you 
irritate  me.  The  point  about  Paramore  is 
that  he  combined  contradictions.  He  was 
magnificently  human.  And  as  I  am  in 
possession  of  facts,  I  ask  you  to  suspend 
your  silly  judgment  until  I've  done.  If 
you  know  anything  about  me,  you  know 
that  I  don't  go  in  for  theories." 

I  w-as  silent. 

"It  was  the  only  thing  he  cared  about, 
I  tell  you.  Nature  implants  something 
in  every  man  that  kills  him  in  the  end. 
Paramore  wanted  recognition  from  a  very 
small,  almost  undiscernible,  group  of  peo- 
ple whom  neither  you  nor  I  nor  any  one 
else  gives  a  damn  for — a  few  old  gentle- 
men in  frock  coats  and  gold  eye-glasses 
w'ho  raise  their  poor,  thin  old  eyebrows 
over  the  sins  of  Paris,  but  feel  a  tremulous 
pleasure  in  the  nastiness  of  Melanesia. 
Why  did  he?  Just  because  he  believed 
they  are  a  sacred  sect.  He  honestly  be- 
lieved that  anthropology  was  important. 
He  thought  it  was  big  and  real  and  vital 
and  solemn.  He  had  supreme  respect  for 
facts.  He  put  every  penny  he  had  or  ever 
hoped  to  have  into  going  out  to  acquire 
them  in  the  bush.  The  bush  isn't  nice. 
The  climate  distressed  him,  the  natives 


shocked  him,  the  solitudes  terrified  him. 
Why  did  he  go?  Because  he  held,  quite 
austerely,  the  scientific  attitude  toward 
data,  evidence,  material.  Those  old  gen- 
tlemen needed  more  facts  to  feed  their 
theories  with.  And  Paramore  was  the  boy 
to  get  them.  When  there's  neither  health 
nor  wealth  nor  pleasure  to  be  got  from 
doing  a  thing,  a  man  doesn't  do  it  except 
for  an  idea." 

"Fame?"  I  suggested. 

"Fame?  Well,  even  if  Paramore  had 
told  the  truth,  he  wouldn't  have  had  any 
fame  that  you'd  notice.  It  was  just  a  pa- 
thetic belief  in  the  sanctity  of  those  few 
old  gentlemen  who  potter  round  among 
unclean  visions  of  primitive  man.  They 
can't,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  very 
numerous.  If  you  want  fame,  you  go  for 
the  crowd.  He  could  have  done  a  little 
fancy  exploring,  if  he'd  wanted  fame.  No! 
Paramore  had  the  superstition." 

"What  really  happened  in  Australia?" 

"The  only  interesting  thing  happened 
inside  Paramore.    He  decided  to  lie." 

"He  must  have  been  a  bit  of  a  coward. 
If  he  wanted  so  desperately  to  collect 
those  filthy  facts,  whv  didn't  he  collect 
them?" 

"Bad  luck — nothing  else.  He  went  as 
far  as  he  could.  But  he  was  no  seasoned 
traveller,  you  know.  He  just  came  to 
grief,  as  any  man  might,  there  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  stars  in  their  courses — and 
so  forth.  He  didn't  get  so  far  west  as  he 
had  meant  to.  Men  went  back  on  him, 
maps  turned  out  incorrect,  supplies  failed 
awkwardly,  everything  happened  that  can 
happen.  Then  his  interpreter  died— his 
one  absolutely  trustworthy  man — and  the 
whole  game  was  up.  He  lost  his  head,  he 
believed  his  eyes,  he  belie^■ed  lying  natives. 
They  made  game  of  him,  I  dare  say,  in  some 
grim  neolithic  way.  They  said  anything 
and  everything  about  marriage  customs — 
quite  different  things  from  group  to  group. 
He  had  bad  luck  with  his  own  men — half 
a  dozen  of  them  died  of  dysentery  or  some- 
thing— and  he  had  to  recruit  on  the  spot. 
W'hy  on  earth  should  they  tell  him  the 
truth?  It  was  more  fun  not  to.  And  of 
course  now  and  then  he  pushed  into  some 
corner  where  the  only  use  they  had  for  him 
was  to  eat  him.  From  those  places  he  had 
to  withdraw  speedily.  It's  not  an  anthro- 
pologist's business  to  get  killed  unless  he 
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can  be  sure  of  getting  his  note-books  home. 
He's  more  like  a  spy,  apparently,  than  a 
soldier. 

"After  eight  or  ten  beastly  months,  de- 
spair was  reeking  round  him  like  a  mist.  I 
think  he  said  that,  himself.  His  mind 
tried  to  peer  out  through  it.  He  got  noth- 
ing but  a  jumble  of  reports  from  those 
aborigines.  Time  after  time  they'd  prom- 
ise to  let  him  in  on  some  rite,  and  then 
their  faces  would  be  shamelessly  blank 
when  he  kept  his  appointment.  They 
said  nothing  that  wasn't  carefully  contra- 
dicted. Certain  things  he  did  get  hold  of, 
of  course.  Paramore  swore  to  me  that  a 
good  bit  of  his  book  was  true  as  truth — 
but  not  enough  to  prove  anything,  to 
found  theories  on.  About  three  of  the 
note-books  were  genuine,  but  they  made 
nothing  coherent,  he  said.  He  put  every- 
thing down,  always  intending  to  check 
and  sift  later." 

I  may  have  looked  a  little  bored,  for 
Hoyting  suddenly  interrupted  his  narra- 
tive. "I'm  telling  you  all  this,"  he  said, 
"because  it's  essential  that  you  should 
know  everything  you  can  know  about  it. 
The  thing's  going  to  be  in  your  hands,  and 
the  more  information  you  have  the  bet- 
ter. I'm  not  dragging  you  through  this 
biography  because  I  think  it's  beautiful. 
I  can  see  you  loathe  it  all.  Well  ...  if 
only  you  stay-at-home  people  would  real- 
ize how  much  luck  counts!  You  don't 
dream  of  the  mad  dance  of  incalculable 
forces.  What  you  really  hate  Paramore 
for  is  his  having  luck  against  him." 

"No,"  I  protested  stiffly;  "for  lying." 

"If  he  had  had  luck  he  wouldn't  have 
lied.  He  would  have  been  prettier  if  he 
had  been  incapable  of  lying,  but  if  he 
hadn't  needed  to  lie  you  never  would 
have  known  that  he  wasn't  as  pretty  as 
any  one  else.  You're  quite  right,  of  course. 
I'm  not  asking  you  to  love  Paramore,  but 
I  advise  you  to  understand  him  as  well 
as  you  can.  You'll  find  the  whole  business 


easier 


Say  what  you  ha\'e  made  up  your 
mind  to  say."  I  couldn't,  at  the  moment, 
go  further  than  that. 

Hoyting  swung  back,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  interruption,  as  if  I  had  been 
pleading  with  him  not  to  stop. 

"One  day,  when  the  despair  was  thick- 
est, he  had  an  idea.   He  may  have  been 


a  little  off  his  head,  you  know.  .  .  .  He 
wouldn't  confess  his  failure  at  all.  He 
would  let  his  imagination  play  over  those 
note-books ;  he  would  supply  from  his  gen- 
erous brain  everything  that  was  needed. 
A  good  deal  of  it  was  new  country,  quite 
aboriginal  and  nasty,  and  his  learning  was 
sufficient  to  warn  him  off  ground  that  had 
been  authentically  covered.  It  was  also 
sufficient  to  keep  him  magnificently  plau- 
sible. He  would  take  his  meagre  gleanings 
to  some  secluded  spot,  and  he  would  return 
to  England  with  the  completed  sheaf.  He 
would  squeeze  the  last  drop  of  significance 
out  of  every  detail  he  had  learned;  and  if 
he  were  put  to  it  he  would  invent.  'No, 
not  invent,  exactly,'  he  corrected  himself 
when  he  told  me.  'I  would  draw  con- 
clusions and  parallels;  I  would  state  prob- 
abilities as  facts,  and  I  would  put  in 
some — a  very  few — of  the  things  I  sus- 
pected but  had  no  proof  of.  And  then  I 
would  contradict  a  few  things.' 

"Those  were  his  words,  describing  that 
ancient  intention  of  his.  'My  pen  got 
away  with  me,'  he  confessed;  'and  the 
lust  of  making  a  beautiful  book.  There 
were  things  that  occurred  to  me — I  put 
them  in.  Any  one  who  knows  any  folk- 
lore can  make  up  customs  with  his  eyes 
shut.  After  a  little  you  get  to  feel  that  if 
the  beastly  creatures  didn't  do  it  that  way 
they  must  be  awful  fools.  And  then  you 
get  to  believe  that  they  did.  But  I  marked 
everything  on  the  margin  of  my  own 
manuscript  as  I  wrote  it,  true  or  not  true, 
inferred  or  just  invented.  That  was  later 
— much  later — at  Whitaker's  place.' 

"I  give  you  some  of  his  words  thatT 
remember,  you  see.  I  don't  remember 
much.  But  that  was  the  gist  of  his  great 
confession.  He  had  the  idea — his  one  way 
to  snap  his  fingers  at  luck.  Until  he  got 
into  the  work  he  didn't  know  how  his  idea 
would  dominate  him.  He  first  had  the 
notion  of  putting  just  enough  alloy  into 
his  work  to  give  it  body.  In  the  end  his 
idea  rode  him — and  damned  him.  I'm 
leaving  out  a  lot,  but  you  can  work  that 
out  for  yourself — how  his  inspiration 
would  have  come,  and  what  would  have 
happened." 

"But  what  about  his  scientific  passion? 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  'lust  of 
making  a  beautiful  book ' — quite  the  con- 
trary." 
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"Wait  till  I've  finished.  Now  comes 
Eve.    Place  atix  dames!  .  .  . 

"  Before  he  had  struck  out  into  the  fatal 
west  for  himself  he  had  stopped  with  a 
planter.  The  planter's  name,  of  course, 
was  Whitaker.  There  was  a  man  who  had 
isolated  himself  and  worked  like  a  navvy, 
and  made  good.  His  history,  I  suppose, 
was  much  like  all  other  local  histories. 
His  place,  on  one  of  the  rivers  that  flow 
into  Lake  Eyre,  was  a  kind  of  outpost. 
He  was  very  glad  to  let  Paramore  sit  on 
his  veranda  and  talk  to  him  in  the  eve- 
nings. Paramore  must  have  been  there  six 
weeks  before  he  finally  started  on  his  ex- 
pedition— if  you  can  call  an  unsuccessful, 
hand-made  thing  that  leaked  at  every 
pore,  an  expedition.  The  daughter,  Joan 
Whitaker,  was  back  from  school  in  Mel- 
bourne. There  was  a  fiance  of  sorts  about 
the  place.  I  don't  remember  much  about 
him,  least  of  all  his  name.  He  was  ap- 
proved by  Whitaker.  Paramore  seems 
not  to  have  noticed  the  girl — rather  de- 
liberately not  to  have  noticed  her,  she 
being  another  man's  property.  So  Whita- 
ker had  no  objection  to  prolonging  Para- 
more's  stay.  Paramore  talked^  I  feel  con- 
vinced, as  well  as  he  wrote.  I  saw  of  him 
only  dregs  and  delirium,  but  I  made  that 
out.  The  love-affair  went  on  all  over  the 
plantation,  while  Whitaker  and  Paramore 
sat  on  the  veranda  and  constituted  so- 
ciety. They  got  on  well  enough,  appar- 
ently. Paramore  certainly  liked  Joan 
Whitaker,  but  he  kept  out  of  the  way  of 
the  fortunate  aflfair.  Remember  that: 
there's  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word.  All 
came  out,  bit  by  bit,  in  troubled  refer- 
ences— mixed  up  with  his  symptoms  and 
medicines,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
fever. 

"But  out  in  the  bush,  later,  the  mem- 
ory of  her  had  grown  upon  him;  I  suppose, 
simply  because,  though  so  far  away,  she 
was  the  nearest  feminine  thing.  At  the 
heart  of  all  that  despair  over  the  frustra- 
ted research  was  an  irrelevant  sentimen- 
tal regret  that  he  shouldn't  be  able  to  make 
love  to  her  if  he  ever  saw  her  again. 
In  her  Sittings  about  she  had  pricked  his 
imagination  once  or  twice — this  bright 
creature  that  flitted  at  another  man's  be- 
hest. You  can  see  how  it  might  be;  and 
Paramore  up  to  that  time  had  been  heart- 
whole.      Moreover,   his  exploration  was 


shocking  and  disgusting  to  him,  as  I've 
said — it  was  aimless  nastiness  without 
even  the  grace  of  bolstering  up  a  theory. 
He  didn't  love  the  work  for  itself,  remem- 
ber; only  for  its  results  and  what  he  be- 
lieved its  sacred  imjjortance.  He  hated 
the  technique  of  it.  And  Joan  Whitaker 
was  as  difTerent  as  a  Melbourne  schooling, 
and  a  fair  complexion,  and  the  awkward- 
ness of  innocence,  could  make  her.  She 
was  all  the  things  those  unsatisfactory 
aborigines  weren't.  I  don't  think  it  went 
deeper  than  that.  She  merely  served  the 
moment.  Any  other  girl  would  have  done 
as  well.    Or  at  least  that's  my  notion. 

"  Well — you  can  see  the  rest  from  here. 
He  went  back  w-ith  his  big,  insane  idea, 
leaving  despair  farther  behind  him  at 
every  step.  He  struck  straight  back  again 
to  Whitaker's  place,  and  after  nuisances 
and  delays  and  impossible  absurd  misad- 
ventures, he  got  there.  All  the  time  he 
carried  his  idea  carefully  intact,  like  a  cup 
filled  with  precious  liquid.  He  w^as  most 
anxious  to  get  to  some  place  where  he 
could  sit  down  with  pens  and  ink.  He 
didn't  doubt  Whitaker  would  take  him  in. 
Everj'thing  was  to  be  completed  before 
he  sailed  for  England.  The  story  would 
have  been  very  different,  I'm  inclined  to 
think,  and  Paramore  might  have  been 
living  to  this  day,  if  the  fiance  hadn't 
turned  out  a  bad  lot  and  been  shipped — 
or  if  Paramore  himself  hadn't  been  a  bit 
of  a  Puritan. 

"He  found  Whitaker  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  him  back  so  long  before  the 
date  he  had  set,  but  only  too  glad  to  have 
him  stay;  and  he  also  found  the  girl,  no 
longer  flitting  about,  but  brooding  on  the 
bough.    The  rest  was  inevitable.  .  .  . 

"Paramore  got  to  work  at  once — ma- 
king love  to  Joan  Whitaker  in  the  interv'als, 
almost  from  the  beginning.  Then — mark 
the  nature  of  the  man — he  found  that  the 
two  things  he  was  doing  were  incompat- 
ible. There's  no  telling  whether  Joan 
Whitaker  would  have  objected  to  his  idea, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  sure  that  she 
would,  if  she  knew.  His  idea  rode  him — 
the  idea  of  getting  the  better  of  his  bad 
luck.  He  didn't  want  to  cheat  his  fellow 
scientists  who  had  done  him  no  harm ;  but 
he  did  want  to  cheat  his  mean  destiny. 
He  personified  it  like  an  enemy,  I  fancy. 
It  must  have  been  an  obsession  with  him. 
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Day  by  day,  he  saw  better  what  the  book 
— his  revenge — was  becoming;  and  in  the 
end  there  was  no  mistaking  it  for  a  mon- 
strous, magnificent  lie,  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  what  he  had  first  intended.  Some 
men  might  have  managed  even  so — the 
men  who  keep  life  in  water-tight  com- 
partments. Not  Paramore.  He  didn't  see 
his  way  to  offering  Joan  Whitaker  a  liar 
for  a  husband.  It  apparently  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  put  the  case  before  her. 
There  are  very  few  cases  you  can  put  to 
a  girl  of  eighteen.  And,  as  I've  said,  his 
feeling  for  her  was  all  reverence  and  illu- 
sion and  reversion  to  type.  Any  nice-ish 
girl  would  have  done  the  trick  for  him; 
and  any  man  would  have  looked  eligible 
to  her  smarting  conceit.  But  it  was  no 
marriage  of  true  minds — just  an  affair  of 
circumstance  and  of  innocent  senses,  riot- 
ously collaborating.  Madame  Pothier — a 
finished  creature — would  have  been  a  very 
different  matter.  But  he  had  never  seen 
her  then.  .  .  . 

"Oh,  well;  you  see  how  it  went.  He 
was  virtually  staking  everj-thing  on  that 
book,  which  was  virtually  writing  itself, 
'like  a  damned  Planchette,'  he  told  me. 
But  he  couldn't  let  her  stake  anything  on 
it ;  he  couldn't  even  ask  her  to.  jMoreover, 
it  was  one  of  those  inconvenient  situa- 
tions where  no  explanation  except  the 
right  one  is  of  the  slightest  use.  So  he 
packed  up  his  manuscript  and  left  for 
some  address,  that  he  didn't  give,  in  New 
South  Wales." 

"Like  that?"  I  asked.  The  sudden 
turns  of  the  thing  were  beginning  to  inter- 
est me,  in  spite  of  my  Pharisaism. 

"Oh,  there  were  alarums  and  excur- 
sions, of  course.  But  I  had  to  guess  them 
myself.  Paramore's  mind  had  other  things 
to  dwell  on.  You  can  see  it  all,  though: 
the  girl,  who  had  thought  he  was  drifting 
toward  a  proposal;  the  man,  Whitaker, 
who  wanted  his  daughter  settled  and 
happy,  and  thought  Paramore  would  do 
— oh,  a  lot  of  primitive  instincts  that 
we  don't  recognize  until  they're  baffled. 
Paramore,  behaving  as  well  as  he  knew 
how,  granted  his  obsession,  and  they 
choosing  to  consider  him  a  blackguard. 
Nothing  violent  happened,  apparently, 
but  you  can  understand  the  zest  with 
which  Whitaker  probably  spoke  in  Lon- 
don.   There  w'as  black  hate  in  his  truth- 


telling.  I  fancy  what  Paramore  had  done 
wouldn't  in  the  least  have  shocked  Whita- 
ker if  it  had  been  done  by  his  son-in-law. 
He  didn't  mention  the  girl  in  that  famous 
interview,  and  Paramore  never  knew  what 
had  become  of  her.  I  don't  think  he  cared. 
He  never  saw  Whitaker  again." 

Hoy  ting  rose  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow. The  gray  eyes  looked  curiously 
down  on  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  as  if  for  char- 
ity he  had  taken  a  box  at  a  pageant  that 
bored  him. 

"This  isn't  in  my  hne,  you  know,"  he 
said  finally,  turning  back — "any  of  it. 
Paramore  reeked  of  civilization — Great 
Russell  Street,  if  you  like.  Hang  civiliza- 
tion! Yet  he  went  down  with  fever  like  a 
sick  Kruboy.  Well;  I  must  get  on  with 
this.  I  wouldn't  stop  in  Paris  another 
night  for  anything  you  could  offer  me." 

He  sat  down,  his  big  frame  shaking  the 
little  gilded  armchair.  But  he  seemed 
loath  to  begin.  His  gray  eyes  were  closed. 

"How  did  he  get  to  Dakar?" 

Hoyting's  eyes  were  still  closed  as  he 
answered:  "That  was  Paramore  tr>-ing 
to  wash  himself  white  again.  He  was  dis- 
credited, deservedly.  He  had  lied,  delib- 
erately and  rather  long-windedly.  No 
loophole  anywhere  for  excuse.  Paramore 
himself  was  the  last  man  to  find  any  ex- 
cuse for  it.  He  never  carried  a  Devil's 
Advocate  about  with  him.  Doubtless  at 
home  his  own  conscience  had  returned  to 
him,  in  place  of  the  changeling  conscience 
that  had  dwelt  with  him  in  the  wilderness. 
He  knew  his  reputation  was  dead  and 
buried  with  a  stake  through  its  heart. 
But  he  set  himself  to  atone.  Some  men, 
feeling  as  he  did,  would  have  shaved  their 
heads  and  put  on  a  hair  shirt.  Not  Para- 
more— though  he  would  have  saved  me  a 
lot  of  nuisance  if  he  had.  No;  he  wanted 
to  retrieve  himself  in  kind,  as  you  mic^ht 
say.  He  would  spend  his  life  and  his  few- 
crumbling  bits  of  fortune  in  doing  the 
thing  he  had  pretended  to  do.  He  would 
go  to  an  utterly  new  field  and  stay  till  he'd 
amassed  a  treasure — priceless  authentic 
facts,  each  an  unflawed  pearl.  That's  why 
he  went  to  the  Upper  Niger — and  here  is 
his  treasure." 

Hoyting  opened  his  eyes  suddenly,  bent 
forward,  and  tossed  the  packet  across  to 
me. 

"There  you  have  it  all.    He  went,  he 
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did  the  incredible  thing,  and  then,  quite 
properly,  he  died.  The  rest — the  rest  is 
mere  drama."    He  sat  back. 

I  put  the  packet  down.  '"Do  you  mean 
that  these  are  his  documents,  and  that 
you  believe  in  them?  Have  you  read 
them?" 

"Have  I  read  them?  Do  I  look  as  if 
I  would  read  an  anthropologist's  note- 
books? Of  course  I  can  see  the  humor 
of  throwing  over  Christianity,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel,  only  to  spend  your  life  study- 
ing Totemism — and  on  top  of  that,  call- 
ing it  a  'career.'  If  you  think  the  absurd- 
ity of  it  is  lost  on  me,  you're  quite  mis- 
taken. But  I  would  be  willing  to  take  my 
oath  before  the  Last  Tribunal  that  there 
isn't  a  false  word  in  that  whole  pile.  Para- 
more did  it — the  more  honor  to  him. 
When  it  comes  to  expecting  any  one  else 
to  believe  it — I'm  not  such  a  fool.  But  I 
should  think  my  word  might  suffice  for 
you." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

Hoyting  lighted  another  cigarette,  fold- 
ed his  arms  on  the  table,  and  looked  at 
me.  "I  knew  everything  there  was  to 
know  about  Paramore  before  he  died," 
he  affirmed.  "I  didn't  in  the  least  want 
to  know  any  of  it,  but  it  was  inevitable. 
He  had  no  control  over  his  mental  mus- 
cles— complete  paralysis  of  the  reticent 
nerve,  you  might  say.  I  know,  I  tell  you. 
If  you  don't  choose  to  believe  it — you'll 
have  doubted  my  word,  that's  all.  I 
have  all  the  evidence  there  is;  and  why 
should  I  lie  about  it?" 

"Oh,  I  believe  it — but  it's  extraordi- 
nary." 

"  Should  I  be  here  if  it  weren't  extraor- 
dinary? It's  preposterous.  But  there 
it  is." 

"And  the  rest,  you  said,  was  drama?" 

Hoyting  looked  out.  "Let's  go  to  a 
cafe,"  he  said;  "I  want  a  rest." 

I  assented.  There  is  something  in  the 
transitoriness  of  a  cafe  crowd  that  quiets 
Hoyting.  No  one  can  be  expected  to  stay 
over  night  in  a  cafe.  He  likes  the  restless- 
ness, the  ridiculous  suggestion  that  every 
one  else  may  be  as  foot-loose  as  he.  Be- 
sides, Hoyting  is  always  restive  under  the 
strain  of  a  story;  he  chafes  at  the  bounds 
and  limits  of  any  rounded  episode.  He 
needs  to  draw  breath  and  come  back  to 
it,  as  it  were,  from  very  far.     So  we  or- 


dered things;  sitting  on  the  very  edge  of 
the  boulevard,  we  sipped  and  watched  for 
an  hour.  In  the  end  I  saw  signs  of  his  re- 
turn to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"Beauty,"  he  began  suddenly,  pushing 
his  glass  aside — "it's  something  I  never 
see.  But  now  and  then  a  man  or  a 
woman  delights  me  curiously.  Madame 
Pothier  was  like  that.  She  showed  you 
what  civilization  of  the  older  sort  can  do 
when  it  likes.  And  Paramore  saw  it,  too. 
He  was  clean  gone  on  her.  He  would  have 
told  her  everything  if  he  had  had  any  right 
to.  I  said  it  wasn't  a  silly  tale  of  woman's 
ennobling  influence,  didn't  I?  No  more 
it  was.  Yet  he  saw  her  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Africa,  and  I  am  sure  he  carried 
her  image  into  the  interior  with  him — as 
he  once  did  Joan  Whitaker's,  only  with 
an  immense  difference,  after  all.  This 
time  he  brought  back  truth  instead  of 
lies.  So  at  least  it  couldn't  have  been  a 
bad  image  to  live  with. 

"  I  got  all  this  that  I've  been  telling  you 
in  bits  and  snatches,  while  I  sat  with  him. 
The  fever  didn't  seem  so  bad  at  first — the 
doctor  thought  we  could  jjull  him  through. 
You  absolutely  never  know.  I  never 
thought  he  would  pull  through.  Those 
very  first  questions  of  his,  when  he  sat 
peering  out  at  me  through  the  mosquito- 
netting  of  his  bed,  didn't  seem  to  come 
from  a  man  who  had  life  before  him.  And 
w'hen  I  had  got  those  early  details  out  of 
him,  I  somehow  felt  sure  he'd  go.  I'm  no 
pessimist;  but  I  didn't  see  life  giving  him 
a  second  chance.  It  w'as  too  much  to  hope 
that  life  would  let  him  make  good  after 
all.  And  yet — he  so  nearly  did.  Damn 
fever  I  .  .  . 

"Madame  Pothier  did  everything  she 
could.  She  was  a  good  sort.  I've  always 
wondered,  as  much  as  it  is  permitted  to 
wonder,  whether  she  felt  anything  for 
Paramore.  If  she  did,  I  am  sure  that  she 
never  knew  it.  There  are  women  like  that, 
you  know.  I  don't  mean  the  women  who 
gaze  out  of  cold,  sexless  depths  at  the 
fires  burning  abo\'e,  and  wonder  pruri- 
ently why  the  tires  burn.  She  wasn't  that 
kind.  I  mean  the  women  who,  when  they 
become  wives,  remain  women  only  for 
their  husbands.  I  don't  believe  it  would 
ever  have  occurred  to  her  that  any  man 
save  Marcel  Pothier  could  look  upon  her 
with  romantic  interest.    I  don't  pretend 
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to  understand  the  phenomenon,  but  I 
know  that  it  exists.  A  woman  like  that 
simply  assumes  that  she  is  no  longer  a 
wandering  lure  constantly  crossing  the 
path  of  the  male.  She  thinks  all  men's 
eyes  are  veiled  because  hers  are.  A  very 
pretty,  pathetic  ostrich-trick.  Sometimes 
it  doesn't  Avork,  but  astonishingly  often  it 
does.  With  Paramore  it  did.  AH  I  mean 
is  that  she  hadn't  dreamed  Paramore 
worshipped  her.  She  remembered  him  as 
a  friend  they  had  made  two  years  before, 
and  of  course  he  was  to  come  to  them  out 
of  that  pitiful  Mission  Hospital.  No  one 
in  Dakar  knew  anything  about  Para- 
more's  fiasco.  He  wasn't  precisely  famous, 
you  see.  Dakar  was  perfectly  provincial. 
And  Paramore  w'as  hoping,  I  dare  say, 
that  he  could  stave  off  the  tale  of  his  lie 
until  he  could  lay  before  her  the  news  of 
his  atonement  as  well.  The  hardest  thing 
he  had  to  bear,  probably,  was  dying  and 
leaving  his  story  to  the  telling  of  chance 
tongues,  not  knowing  in  what  form  it 
would  eventually  come  to  her.  That,  I 
am  convinced,  is  why  he  told  me  so  much 
— let  his  parched  lips  articulate  those 
memories  for  me.  But  not  once  did  he 
break  down  and  ask  me  to  tell  her.  Oh, 
I've  good  reason  for  respecting  Paramore 
— a  second-rate  respect  it  must  always 
be,  I  dare  say,  granted  that  extraordi- 
nary crumpling-up  in  Australia.  But  he 
never  crumpled  up  again. 

"For  a  day  or  two  he  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance. Then,  after  one  exceedingly  bad 
night,  which  left  Madame  Pothier  blue 
under  her  fine  eyes  and  white  round  her 
carved  lips,  he  had  his  last  coherent  hours 
on  earth.  .  .  . 

"I  shall  never  forget  that  morning. 
Pothier  was  aw'ay  on  duty.  There  were 
only  the  doctor,  Madame  Pothier,  and  I, 
and  one  or  two  frightened  servants  who 
wouldn't  come  near.  They  thought  it  was 
yellow  fever.  Old  Seraphine,  Madame 
Pothier's  Auvergnat  maid,  hovered  round 
in  the  corridors  with  a  rosary.  You 
could  hear  the  click  and  shake  of  it  in 
the  still  intervals.  Once  a  '  Je  vous  salue, 
Marie,  pleine  de  grace, '  cut  across  a  de- 
lirious whispered  oath.  The  pitiful  part 
of  it  was  that  there  was  nothing  to  do. 
We  just  had  to  lift  him  through  the  agony 
and  weakness  as  best  we  could  until  the 
coma  should  set  in.    There  is  nothing  ro- 


mantic about  coast-fever.  It  attacks  you 
in  the  most  sordid  ways — deprives  you 
first  of  dignity  and  then  of  life.  Yet  poor 
Paramore's  death-bed  had  a  kind  of  no- 
bility; perhaps  because  Madame  Pothier 
was  there.  She  was  dressed  in  white  and 
looked  as  w'an  and  distant  and  compas- 
sionate as  a  nun.  The  straight  black 
masses  of  her  hair, arranged  in  an  odd, an- 
gular way,  looked  like  some  kind  of  con- 
ventual cap.  Paramore's  eyes  followed 
her  about.  .  .  . 

"It  was  that  morning  he  gave  me  the 
packet— told  me  where  it  was,  made  me 
get  it  out  and  take  formal  possession  of  it 
before  him.  Once,  w-hen  the  demon  was 
leaving  him  a  little  quiet,  he  lifted  his 
right  hand.  'I  swear  by — by  all  that  I 
hold  sacred'  (his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her, 
though  he  was  speaking  to  me)  'that  I 
have  told  nothing  there  that  is  not  true. 
All  second-hand  reports  are  in  a  note-book 
by  themselves.  It  is  labelled.  Tell  Beck- 
with  especially  about  the  Sabbath.  Beck- 
with  ought  to  follow  it  up.  I  sat  in  the 
hut  by  the  sorcerer  in  his  trance  and 
waited  for  his  spirit  to  come  back.  When 
he  waked  he  said  he  had  delivered  my 
message.  He  had  delivered  it.  Three  days 
later  the  man  I  had  sent  for  came  run- 
ning into  the  village.  The  sorcerer  had 
told  him,  as  he  said  he  would,  on  the  way  to 
the  Sabbath.  I  depose  solemnly  that 
the  man  came.  His  village  was  three  days 
away.  He  had  heard  a  voice  at  his  door 
the  night  of  the  Sabbath;  a  voice  that  gave 
my  message,  that  said  it  was  in  haste  and 
could  not  stay.  Very  curious.  Beckwith 
ought  to  know.  It's  all  there;  but  tell 
him.  Of  course,  I  never  could  get  any- 
thing out  of  the  sorcerer  about  the  Sab- 
bath. But  Beckwith  might  put  it  in  a 
foot-note,  if  they  won't  print  me.'  Then 
the  sordid  agony  again.  .  .  .  Madame 
Pothier  and  the  doctor  didn't  understand 
English,  by  the  way,  and  of  course  didn't, 
in  any  case,  understand  the  situation. 
They  hadn't  listened  to  what  I  had  lis- 
tened to  all  those  earlier  days.  So  when 
the  doctor  told  me  fussily  that  Paramore 
oughtn't  to  talk  and  that  death  was  only 
a  few  hours  off,  I  paid  no  attention.  Why 
shouldn't  he  talk  if  death  was  so  near? 
The  only  thing  I  could  do  for  Paramore 
was  to  let  him  talk  when  he  had  strength. 
I  sat  tight  and  listened." 
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Hoyting  stopped.  The  lights  winked 
out  along  the  boulevard.  Night  had  fallen 
with  capricious  suddenness.  I  ordered 
more  drinks  quietly.  Hoyting  was  breath- 
ing hard;  tired  out,  and,  as  I  thought, 
very  weary  of  it  all,  longing  to  slip  the 
leash  and  be  oflf.  The  air  was  cool  and 
soft,  and  the  crowd  was  thinning  a  little. 
People  were  dining  and  making  ready  to 
"go  on."  I  couldn't  have  stirred,  but  that 
worn  packet  suddenly  felt  very  heavy  in 
my  pocket. 

Hoyting  began  sipping  vermouth  again. 
Finally  he  spoke.  "  He  didn't  say  a  great 
deal  more.  The  end  was  too  near.  But  he 
spoke  very  clearly  when  he  did  speak; 
and  whenever  his  eyes  were  open  they 
were  fixed  on  Madame  Pothier.  Toward 
the  last  he  put  out  his  hand  to  me.  I  was 
holding  the  note-books — I  shouldn't  have 
dared  put  them  down  so  long  as  he  was 
conscious.  '  There  is  only  one  woman  in 
the  world,'  he  said;  'and  she  belongs  to 
Pothier.  Look  at  her.'  I  didn't  look  at 
her,  and  he  went  on :  '  There  may  be  other 
women  alive,  but  I  can't  believe  it.  Do 
you  believe  it? ' 

"He  wasn't  wandering,  you  know.  His 
mind  had  merely  stripped  his  situation  to 
its  essentials ;  he  was  quite  alone  with  the 
only  facts  that  counted.  He  had  summed 
life  up,  and  didn't  have  to  keep  truce  any 
longer  with  mortal  perspectives.  He  drew 
the  real  things  round  him  like  a  cloak. 
.  .  .  Absurd  to  talk  of  inconsequence; 
there  was  no  inconsequence. 

"  I  bent  over  him.  '  I'm  not  blind,  Par- 
amore.' 

"  'No,  but  I  am;  blessedly  blind.  .  .  . 
And  some  day  she'll  hate  me,  you  think? ' 

"His  lips  were  straining  to  ask  me  to 
see  to  it  that  she  didn't,  but  he  controlled 
them.  That — as  much  as  anything— is 
why  I'm  here  with  you  now.  It  was 
more  than  decent  of  him;  it  was  fine. 
But,  by  the  same  token  that  he  couldn't 
ask,  I  couldn't  promise — though  I  saw 
that  another  crise  was  near,  and  the  doc- 
tor was  crossing  over  to  the  bed. 

"'I  don't  believe  she  ever  will,'  I  said. 
'There's  so  much  she'll  never  know.' 

"I  was  thinking  of  his  forlorn  and 
beautiful  passion  for  her,  which  she  would 
have  hated  him  for,  because  she  would 
always  have  been  afraid  it  was  somehow 
her  fault.   Not  quite  fair  when  you  work 


it  out,  but  those  women  are  like  that.  I 
saw  in  a  flash,  though — he  took  his  eyes 
off  her  and  looked  at  me,  just  once — that 
he  thought  I  meant  his  miserable  discred- 
ited past.  Then  the  doctor  thrust  me 
aside.  The  matter  was  never  explained 
between  us. 

"There  were  only  one  or  two  more 
speeches  of  Paramore's  to  record.  The 
monosyllables  wrung  out  of  his  weakness 
didn't  count — except,  immensely,  for  pity. 
Very  likely  you  know  what  the  fatal  fever 
symptoms  are — ugly  beyond  compare.  I 
won't  go  into  that.  We  were  all  pretty 
nearly  done  by  the  time  the  blessed  coma 
settled  over  him.  He  opened  his  eyes  just 
once  more,  and  fixed  them  on  Madame 
Pothier,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
All  his  strength  was  in  his  poor  eyes:  his 
body  was  a  corpse  already.  It  was  to  me 
he  spoke,  but  he  looked  at  her  until  the 
lids  fell.  '  Damn  Whitakerl  He's  a  worm. 
But  not  such  a  worm  as  I.' 

"A  strange  little  blur  came  over  his 
eyes.  I  turned  my  head  for  one  instant. 
Madame  Pothier,  weeping,  was  holding  up 
a  crucifix.  '  I  don't  believe  God  knows,'  he 
said.  The  words  came  verj'  slowly  from 
far  down  in  his  throat.  We  heard  the  voice 
just  once  more.  'Madame  I'  Then  the  eyes 
shut,  and  the  scheduled  number  of  hours 
followed,  during  which  he  was  completely 
unconscious,  until  he  died  officially." 

Hoyting  smoked  quietly  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  spoke  hurriedly,  as  if  he  had  to 
complete  a  report.  "We  buried  him  out 
there.  The  Pothiers  were  perfect.  She 
was  worn  out  by  the  strain  of  the  illness 
and  the  nursing,  but  not  more  than  any 
one  would  have  been  after  any  such  ex- 
perience. To  the  last  I  searched  her  face 
to  see  if  she  knew.  It  interested  me  curi- 
ously. I  gave  her  a  dozen  chances  to  ques- 
tion me  about  Paramore.  She  behaved 
throughout  as  one  who  had  no  suspicion. 
She  was  polite  about  the  note-books,  and 
asked  if  they  were  to  be  edited,  but  she 
evidently  didn't  in  the  least  understand 
what  he'd  been  up  to.  He  was  a  'grand 
savant,'  she  was  sure,  though  Pere  Ber- 
nard thought  perhaps  his  powers  could 
have  been  more  fortunately  employed. 
Of  course,  ce  pauvre  monsieur  was  not  re- 
ligious, which  must  be  a  great  regret  to 
his  Catholic  friends.  She  believed  firmly, 
however,  that  the  Divine  Mercy  was  inr 
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finite,  and  that  there  were  more  ways  than 
one  of  making  a  good  death.  They  were 
taking  the  liberty  of  having  some  masses 
said  for  his  soul.  E\erything  was  said 
with  the  most  i)erfect  feeling,  the  utmost 
sincerity  and  gravity.  What  more  could  a 
blind  woman  have  said?  I  haven't  a  shad- 
ow of  doubt  that,  if  ever  the  whole  story 
were  forced  upon  Therese  Pothier,  she 
would  summon  her  intelligence  gallantly, 
and  understand  it  all.  Only,  what  on  the 
face  of  it  was  there  for  her  to  understand? 
...  I  rather  wish  she  were  dead." 

"You  wish—"     I  didn't  follow  him. 

"I'd  like  to  be  sure  that,  since  she'll 
never  know  the  whole  truth,  she'll  never 
know  more  than  she  knew  in  Dakar.  I 
was  sorry  for  Paramore.  .  .  .  He  was 
tempted,  and  he  fell,  and  he  struggled  up 
again  and  damned  temptation  to  its  face. 
Not  a  hero,-  oh  no.  But  there  is  some- 
thing exhilarating  in  seeing  the  elements 
of  heroism  assemble  in  a  man  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  putty  of  cowardice." 

It  was  late,  and  though  Hoyting  had 
not  yet  informed  me  of  what  he  intended 
me  to  do  with  the  packet  I  suggested 
dining.  We  made  our  way  to  a  very  se- 
cluded and  unfashionable  restaurant,  and 
ate,  surrounded  by  French  commercial 
types.  Over  our  liqueurs,  I  asked  him 
why  he  had  given  me  the  note-books. 

"W^hy  did  you  give  me  this  stuff?" 

Hoyting  looked  surprised.  "I  can't  do 
anything  with  it.  I  don't  know  that  sort 
of  person.  Can't  you  look  up  the  man 
Beckwith?  I  never  heard  of  him,  but  he 
ought  to  be  easy  to  find.  I  could  tell  all 
this  to  you,  but  I  couldn't  go  over  to 
London  and  tell  it  to  a  court  of  inquiry. 
I  don't  hold  you  responsible  in  any  way,  of 
course,  but  something  ought  to  be  done. 
I'm  taking  the  night  express  to  Genoa." 

"  If  you  imagine  I'm  going  to  drop  down 
from  the  blue  on  Sir  James  Beckwith — " 
I  began. 

Hoyting  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "You 
at  least  know  who  he  is,  apparently.  That 
in  itself  is  a  sign." 
'  "But  no  one  will  read  the  tragic  stuff," 
I  cried.  "And  yet  you  place  Paramore's 
reputation  in  my  hands.  You  do  make  me 
responsible." 

Hoyting  looked  at  me  across  the  table, 
smiling  faintly  and  shaking  his  head. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  don't  believe 
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we  can  rehabilitate  him?  But  we  owe  it  to 
him  to  put  his  papers  in  the  right  hands. 
Beckwith  couldn't  refuse  to  take  them,  at 
least.  And  then  our  duty  would  be  done." 

I  took  the  "our''  without  flinching. 
The  tale  of  Paramore  had  weighed  on  me. 
"I'll  do  it,"  I  said  at  last— "but  never 
again,  Hoyting." 

"Have  I  ever  made  such  a  request  be- 
fore?" he  interrupted  sharply. 

"No,  never." 

"Then,  in  God's  name,  take  it!"  With 
his  strong  hand  he  made  a  gesture  as  if  to 
sweep  it  all  away  from  him.  The  liqueur 
glasses  fell  with  a  broken  tinkle  to  the 
floor.  Hoyting  bit  his  lip.  "I  wouldn't 
have  the  things  back  in  my  fingers  again 
for  anything  under  heaven.    Good-by." 

I  started  to  my  feet,  but  he  had  reached 
the  door.  He  had  the  luck  to  step  into  a 
taxi  the  next  instant  with  an  indescri- 
bable farewell  gesture. 

It  was  part  of  Paramore's  persistent 
bad  luck — the  devil  that  pursued  him  was 
not  put  off  by  change  of  scene — that  Sir 
James  Beckwith  died  before  I  could  make 
an  appointment  with  him.  From  all  I 
have  heard  of  him,  he  certainly  was  the 
man  to  go  to.  Paramore's  note-books  were 
coldly  accepted  in  the  quarters  to  which  I 
finally  took  them,  and  I  have  always  sus- 
pected that  if  my  mien  had  been  less  des- 
perate they  would  have  been  politely 
handed  back  to  me.  No  faintest  echo  of 
their  reception  has  ever  come  to  me, 
though  I  have,  entirely  on  their  account, 
subscribed  to  a  dozen  learned  journals.  I 
do  not  expect  anything  to  happen,  at  this 
late  date,  in  Paramore's  favor. 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
packet  Hoyting  cherished  will  be  piously 
guarded  by  the  hands  to  which  I  com- 
mitted it.  And,  even  if  it  were,  no  minor 
corroborations  drifting  in  after  many 
years  could  ever  reconstitute  for  Para- 
more such  a  fame  as  he  once  lost.  W'hen 
I  think  of  the  matter  at  all,  it  is,  curi- 
ously enough,  to  echo  Hoy  ting's  wish  that 
Madame  Pothier  would  die.  The  best 
thing  Paramore's  restless  ghost  can  hope 
for,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  she  may  never 
know  the  very  little  the  public  knows 
about  him.  Sometimes  that  silence  seems 
to  me  more  desirable  for  him  than  re- 
habilitation itself.  But  then,  I  have  never 
been  interested  in  anthropology. 
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Mount  Kenia  elephants  in  the  Field  Museum  of  Chicago,  mounted  by  Carl  E.  Akelej". 

The  male  witlt  trunk  raised  was  shot  by  Mrs.  Akeley.    The  charging  male  is  a  single  tusk  elephant,  showing  one  ear 
I'oklccl  in  on  the  upper  niar^ftn,  j^^ivin^  it  a  triangular  sh:ipu. 


WE  found  elephant  in  the  cool  for- 
ests and  bamboo  belts  of  Mount 
Kenia,  and  among  its  foot-hills; 
in  the  open  j^lains  and  scanty  thorn-woods 
near  the  'Nzoi  River;  in  the  tree-jungle 
and  tall  elephant-grass  of  Uganda;  and  in 
the  hot,  dry  country  along  both  banks  of 
the  upper  White  Nile. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  lion, 
the  elephant  is  the  wisest  and  most  in- 
teresting of  all  the  kinds  of  big  game. 
Most  wild  animals  lead  very  simple  lives; 
and  while  most  of  them  at  times  per- 
form queer  and  unexpected  feats  or  show 
traits  that  upset  the  observer's  previous 
generalizations,  there  is  ordinarily  not 
much  variety  or  originality  in  what  they 
do.  But  the  lion  is  forced  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  life  of  prey  to  develop  abilities  as 
marked  as  they  are  sinister;  and  the  ele- 
phant, instead  of  growing  in  stupidity  as 
well  as  weight,  has  become  the  most  in- 
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telligent  of  gramni\'ores,  with  an  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  nature  sufficiently 
complex  to  make  him  a  subject  of  endless 
interest  to  the  observer. 

The  elephant's  physical  and  mental 
equipment  fits  it  for  life  under  utterly 
diverse  conditions.  Most  game  animals 
live  in  narrowly  circumscribed  habitats; 
for  instance,  the  bushbuck  in  the  forests, 
the  hartebeests  on  the  plains,  the  oryx  in 
dry,  almost  desert  country.  But  the  ele- 
phant wanders  everywhere,  being  equally 
at  home  in  the  haunts  of  bushbuck, 
oryx,  and  hartebeest.  It  goes  high  among 
the  cold  bamboo  belts  of  the  mountains, 
it  loves  the  hot,  dense,  swampy  lowland 
forests,  it  lives  in  the  barren  desert  where 
it  has  to  travel  a  score  of  miles  for  a  drink 
of  bitter  water.  Sometimes  herds  make 
long  migrations,  swarming  for  several 
months  in  a  locality,  while  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  not  an  elephant  will  be  found 
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within  a  hundred  miles  of  it.  Elsewhere 
they  may  live  in  the  same  neighborhood 
all  the  year  round.  On  the  south  slope  of 
Mount  Kenia  I  found  the  elephants  living 
in  the  daytime  in  the  thick  forest,  but  at 
night  often  wandering  down  into  the  plain 
to  ravage  the  shambas,  the  cultivated 
fields  near  the  native  villages.  In  the 
Lado  I  found  herds  of  elephants  li\ing 
day  and  night  in  the  same  places,  in  the 
dry,  open  plains 
of  tallish  grass, 
sprinkled  with 
acacias  and  a  few 
palms.  The  old 
bulls  usually  keep 
by  themselves, 
alone  or  in  small 
parties;  herds 
exclusively  com- 
posed of  cows  and 
calves  are  com- 
mon; but  often 
both  sexes  min- 
gle in  a  herd,  and 
some  of  the  largest 
tuskers  are  al- 
ways accompa- 
nied by  herds  of 
cows,  which  seem 
to  take  a  pride  in 
them  and  watch 
over  and  protect 
them. 

The  wade  indi- 
vidual and  local 
variation  in  hab- 
its should  make  the  observer  very  cautious 
about  making  sweeping  generalizations; 
and,  moreo\er,  there  is  often  an  undoubted 
difference  of  personal  equation  in  the  ob- 
server. In  Sanderson's  capital  book  on 
the  "Wild  Beasts  of  India"  he  states  that 
elephant  cows  do  not  leave  the  herd  to 
calve,  and  that  both  bulls  and  cows  habit- 
ually lie  down.  In  the  parts  of  Africa  I 
visited  the  elephants  practically  never  lie 
down  at  all;  that  is,  the  cases  where  they 
do  are  so  wholly  exceptional  that  they  can 
be  disregarded.  I  heard  of  such  instances 
from  the  'Ndorobo  or  Wakamba  hunters, 
or  from  old  white-elephant  hunters,  but 


From  a  photograph  by  K.  J.  Cu>tLn^hame. 
A  COW  elephant 


ty-fouror  even  forty-eight  hours,  we  never 
came  across  an  instance  where  any  ele- 
phant had  lain  down.  They  slept  and 
rested  standing.  But  in  the  desert,  north 
of  the  Guaso  Nyiro,  Heller  found  them 
lying  down.  Whether  the  cows  ever 
calve  without  leaving  the  herd  I  can  not 
say;  in  the  only  case  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion of  the  siteof  a  calf's  birth  being  found, 
the  cow  had  retired  to  an  isolated  place, 

where  she  had 
evidently  spent 
the  tirst  two  or 
three  days  after 
the  baby  was  bom 
before  rejoining 
the  herd. 

By  the  time  the 
calf  is  a  week  old 
the  mother  has 
joined  the  herd, 
usually  composed 
of  other  nurs- 
ing or  expectant 
mothers  and  of 
half-grown  ani- 
mals of  both  sexes. 
The  cow  takes  the 
utmost  care  of 
the  calf;  if  it  is 
drinking  at  a  pool 
she  will  chase 
away  any  other 
member  of  the 
herd  which  she 
thinks  may  inter- 
fere with  it.  The 
cows  guard  the  calves  against  the  at- 
tacks of  wild  beasts.  In  extremely  rare 
cases  three-parts-grown  elephant  cows, 
or  half-grown  bulls,  have  been  attacked 
by  parties  of  hungry  lions;  but,  as  a  rule, 
an  animal  is  safe  after  it  is  three  or  four 
years  old.  Young  calves,  however,  are 
eagerly  sought  after  by  lions  and  even 
by  leopards  and  hyenas.  The  cows  are 
always  on  the  alert  against  such  foes, 
and  drive  them  away  in  a  twinkling  if 
they  are  discovered,  uniting  in  the  rush 
against  them,  just  as  they  frequently  unite 
in  a  rush  against  the  human  hunter.  Tarl- 
ton  once  witnessed  such  a  charge  by  a 


always  as  something  curious  and  unusual,  party  of  elephant  cows  against  a  lion. 

In  carefully  following  various  herds  and  They  chased  it  several  score  yards.     It 

individuals,  carefully  examining  the  trails  just  managed  to  escape  into  a  belt  of  thick 

they  had  made  during  the  preceding  twen-  forest,  which  the  cows  in  their  rage  then 
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proceeded  to  wreck  for  an  area  of  many 
yards. 

Elephants  are  at  home  in  all  kinds  of 
ground.  They  climb  astonishingly  well, 
clambering  up  and  down  jjkices  where  it 


Frofn  a photoi^r^i/^/t,  <  oj^yyii^n; ,  oy  <  arl  E.  A/ieley. 

Even  near  by,  if  .-i  man  is  absolutely  motionless,  he  stands  a  good  chance 
to  escape  observation.  —  Page  435. 

This  photograph  was  taken  in  the  Uasiii  Gishu  I'lateau.  British  liast  Africa. 


seems  extraordinary  so  huge  a  creature 
can  go  at  all.  They  also  frequent  swamps 
and  marshes,  and  swim  broad  ri\'ers;  but 
they  sometimes  get  mired  down.  The 
captain  of  the  launch  that  took  us  to  Bu- 
tiaba  told  me  that  he  once  found  three 
elephants  still  alive,  but  fast  in  the  deep 
mud,  some  distance  from  the  bank  of  the 
Nile.  They  were  youngish  beasts,  nearly 
full-grown.  Elephants  travel  very  great 
distances  when  thoroughly  alarmed,  or 
when  on  migration ;  no  other  game  comes 
anywhere  near  them  in  this  respect.  They 
prefer  shade  at  noon,  but  do  not  find 
it  essential.  Again  and  again  I  saw  herds 
standing  throughout  the  hot  hours,  in 
bush  no  higher  than  their  backs,  in  tall 
grass  that  did  not  reach  as  high  as  their 


backs,  or  in  short  grass  among  almost  leaf- 
less acacias;  and  this  not  only  among  the 
fairly  cool  foot-hills  of  Kenia  and  by  the 
'Nzoi  River,  but  by  the  banks  of  the 
White  Nile.  By  the  Nile  the  elephant 
herds,  like  the  rhinos,  and 
like  the  buffalo  near  Nairobi, 
were  often  accompanied  by 
flocks  of  white  cow  herons. 
It  was  often  possible  to  tell 
where  the  great  beasts  were 
by  watching  the  flocks  of 
white  herons  circling  over 
the  reeds  or  perched  in  the 
tree-tojjs  near  by.  On  burnt 
ground  or  in  short  grass  the 
herons  would  all  march 
alongside  their  hosts,  catch- 
ing the  grasshopjjers  which 
were  disturbed  by  the  tramp- 
ing of  the  huge  feet.  As  soon 
as  the  elephants  entered 
reeds  or  tall  grass  the  herons 
all  flew  up  and  lit  on  their 
heads  and  backs.  With  their 
trunks  the  elephants  could 
readily  have  gotten  rid  of 
the  birds,  but  from  the  oldest 
to  the  youngest — perhaps 
a  pink  calf — they  evidently 
accepted  the  situation  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Elephants,  like  most  game, 
spend  the  major  part  of  their 
time  eating;  but  unlike  most 
game  their  food  is  of  great 
variety.  They  graze  and 
browse  indifferently.  They 
are  fond  of  making  inroads  on  the  fields  of 
the  natives,  devouring  immense  quanti- 
ties of  beans  and  corn  and  melons,  and 
destroying  far  more  than  they  devour. 
They  are  fond  of  various  fruits,  some  of 
them  so  small  that  it  must  be  both  labo- 
rious and  delicate  work  to  pick  them  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  stay  the  giant  beast's 
appetite.  I  have  watched  one  feeding  on 
grass;  it  behaved  in  the  usual  leisurely 
elephant  manner,  plucking  a  roll  of  grass 
with  its  trunk,  perhaps  waving  it  about, 
and  then  tucking  it  away  into  its  mouth. 
In  the  stomach  of  another  I  found  bark, 
leaves,  abutilon  tips,  and  the  flowers  and 
twig-ends  of  a  big  shrub  or  bush,  Dombeya 
nairobiensis.  They  wreck  the  small  trees 
on  which  they  feed,  butting  or  rather 
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pressing  them  down  with  their  foreheads, 
or  getting  on  their  knees  and  uprooting 
them  with  their  tusks.  They  are  fond  of 
feeding  on  the  acacias,  although  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  they  avoid  wounding  both  their 
trunks  and  their  tongues  and 
jaws  with  the  thorns.  I  ha\e 
watched  one  break  off  an 
acacia  branch,  thrust  it  into 
its  mouth,  and  withdraw  it 
with  the  lea\es  stripped  off. 
Many  of  the  branches  it  will 
chew  to  get  the  sap,  and 
then  spit  out ;  these  chewed 
branches  or  canes,  together 
with  the  wrecked  trees,  mark 
plainly  the  road  a  herd  has 
travelled.  They  do  not  often 
f'eed  at  noon;  but  during  all 
the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  night  they  feed  at  any 
time  they  choose.  They 
drink  great  quantities  of  wa- 
ter; but  in  desert  lands  this 
may  be  only  on  every  other 
day,  and  they  may  travel 
fifty  miles  between  drinks. 
If  much  hunted  they  drink 
only  at  night. 

Elephants  are  interesting 
because  they  have  such  va- 
ried feelings,  such  a  wide 
range  of  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion. Doubtless  this  is  in 
part  due  to  the  possession, 
in  the  trunk,  of  an  organ  the 
development  of  which  has 
itself  permitted  develop- 
ment of  brain  power.  Very  great  brain 
power  could  not  have  been  developed 
as  an  accompaniment  merely  of  hoofs; 
hands,  however  imperfect,  were  neces- 
sary, or  else  something  that  would  serve 
as  a  partial  substitute  for  hands.  By 
watching  a  herd  of  elephants  any  one  can 
speedily  see  the  large  range  of  uses  to 


draw  water.  It  is  used  to  spurt  dust 
or  water  over  the  body;  it  is  used  to  test 
rotten  and  dangerous  ground.  It  is  in 
constant  use  to  try  the  wind  so  as  to 
guard  against  the  approach  of  any  foe. 


Now  and  then  a  great  ear  is  flapped. 
From  a  photograph  taken  in  the  Uasin  Gishu  Plateau, 


As  one  watches  the  great  beasts  the  trunks 
continually  appear  in  the  air"  above  them, 
uncurling,  twisting,  feeling  each  breath  of 
air.  Now  and  then  a  great  ear  is  flapped. 
Now  and  then  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
slightly  shifted  from  one  colossal  leg  to 
another.     The  huge  beasts  are  rarely  en- 


tirely motionless  for  any  length  of  lime, 
which  the  trunk  is  put  and  the  large  range  Nor  are  they  long  silent,  for  aside  from 
of  needs  and  emotions  which  it  develops    subdued  squeaks  or  growls,   and  occa- 


and  satisfies.  During  courtship  the  bull 
and  cow  caress  one  another  with  their 
trunks.  Elephants  are  very  curious,  and 
the  trunks  are  used  to  test  every  object 
which  arouses  their  curiosity.  The  cow 
is  constantly  fondling  and  guiding  the 
calf  with  her  trunk.     The  trunk  is  used 


sional  shrill  calls,  there  are  queer  internal 
rumblings.  Their  eyes  are  very  bad. 
Like  the  rhino,  they  can  see  only  as  a  very 
near-sighted  man  sees.  At  a  distance  of 
eighty  yards  or  so,  when  in  my  dull-colored 
hunting-clothes,  I  could  walk  slowly  to- 
ward them  or  shift  my  position  without 


to  gather  every  species  of  food  and  to    fear  of  discovery.    Even  near  by,  if  a  man 
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is  absolutely  motionless,  he  stands  a  jjjood 
chance  to  escape  observation,  although 
not  hidden.  But  the  hearing  is  good,  and 
the  sense  of  smell  e.\f|uisite.  They  make 
many  dilTerent  noises,  and  to  none  of  these 


])laces  by  the  laws  of  the  European  govern- 
ments, especially  by  the  Hritish  Govern- 
ment. In  Uganda  and  British  East  Africa, 
and  along  certain  partsof  the  Nile,  the  kill- 
ing of  cows  and  young  stock  has  almost 


#j  ■, 
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Sketch  of  an  elephant  diinkhig  water,  by  Philip  R.  Goodwin. 


ordinary  noises  do  the  other  elej^hants  pay 
any  heed.  But  there  are  certain  notes,  to 
my  ears  indistinguishable  from  the  others, 
which  signify  alarm  or  suspicion,  and  it 
is  extraordinary  to  see  the  instantaneous 
way  in  which,  on  the  utterance  of  such 
a  sound,  a  whole  herd  will  first  stand  mo- 
tionless and  then  move  aw-ay. 

From  immemorial  ages  elephants  have 
been  hunted  for  their  ivory.  Whether 
the  great  Egyptian  monarchs  hunted  the 
African  elephant  is  uncertain,  although 
on  their  Asiatic  forays  they  certainly 
killed  the  Asiatic  elephants  which  then 
existed  in  Syria  and  along  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates.  But  the  big  tusks  of  the 
African  elephants  were  already  at  that 
time  obtained  by  barter  from  the  negro 
tribes  south  of  the  deserts  which  border 
the  lower  Nile.  For  thousands  of  years 
the  range  of  the  great  beast  has  slowly 
shrunk;  but  the  slaughter  did  not  become 
appalling  until  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
that  century,  however,  the  w'hite-elephant 
hunters,  and  later  the  natives  to  whom  the 
white  traders  furnished  firearms,  worked 
huge  havoc  among  the  herds,  the  work  of 
destruction  being  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  than  ever  before.  In  South  Africa, 
and  over  immense  tracts  elsewhere,  the  el- 
ephants were  absolutely  or  practically  ex- 
terminated. Fortunately  there  is  now  ef- 
ficient protection  afforded  them  in  many 


ceased  and  the  herds  are  quite,  or  nearly, 
holding  their  own. 

'"Naturally,  where  the  beasts  are  much 
hunted  they  become  exceedingly  shy. 
They  then  drink  only  at  night  and,  if 
possible,  never  twice  at  the  same  place, 
and  they  travel  extraordinary  distances 
between  times.  The  slightest  taint  in 
the  air  will  stampede  them,  and  they  then 
go  many  miles  without  stopping.  Some- 
times their  way  will  be  for  many  miles 
across  the  burning  plains,  sometimes 
through  dense  jungle,  sometimes  through 
soft,  wet  soil,  in  which  their  feet  punch 
huge  holes.  Under  such  conditions  ele- 
phant-hunting becomes  a  work  of  wearing 
fatigue,  entailing  se\-erer  and  longer-con- 
tinued labor  than  any  other  form  of  the 
chase.  But  where  the  herds  are  not  much 
molested  they  often  show-  astonishing 
tameness  and  indifference  to  man.  Near 
one  of  our  camps  in  the  Lado  we  one 
morning  encountered  a  herd  of  thirty  or 
forty  cows,  cah'es,  and  young  beasts,  half 
and  three-quarters  grow'n.  They  were  in 
a  broad,  shallow  valley,  evidently  a  swamp 
in  the  wet  season.  The  valley  was  cov- 
ered with  tall,  rank  grass,  burnt  off  in 
places,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
ant-heaps  and  bushes  and  acacias.  A 
big  flock  of  cow  herons  accompanied  the 
herd.  The  beasts  were  feeding  on  the 
grass  when  we  first  saw  them,  and. we 


/■'/  otn  tt  J>hotogi\xJ>h  i>y  Cari  E.  AkiUy. 

On  the  utterance  of  such  a  sound,  a  whole  herd  will  stand  motionless — 


approached  them  closely  enough  to  see 
that  there  were  no  big  bulls.  After  finish- 
ing feeding  they  moved  off  up  the  valley, 
the  herons  riding  on  their  backs,  but 
dismounting  to  stalk  through  the  burnt 
places  so  as  to  catch  grasshoppers.  The 
herd  stationed  itself  for  the  day  among 
the  thorn-trees  on  one  of  the  small  rises 
of  ground,  the  herons  advertising  the 
place  by  perching  in  a  sno^vy  mass  on  the 
acacias.  In  mid-afternoon  the  elephants 
again  strolled  forth  to  feed.  They  went 
to  water,  and  were  feeding  when  night 
fell.  They  spent  most  of  the  following 
day  in  the  neighborhood.  During  all 
this  time  they  were  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  camp,  and  as  we  watched  them 
close  by  we  could  distinctly  hear  an  oc- 
casional camp  noise,  and  the  report  of 
the  shot-guns  of  the  ornithologists  of  the 
expedition.  Yet  the  elephants  were  to- 
tally unconcerned. 

In  regions  where  the  natives  are  timid 
and  unarmed  the  elephants  sometimes 
become  not  merely  familiar  but  danger- 
ous. They  are  always  fond  of  ravaging 
fields  and  gardens,  and  when  they  find 
that  they  can  do  this  with  impunity  they 
are  apt  to  become  truculent  toward  man- 
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kind.  In  Uganda  we  more  than  once 
came  across  deserted  villages,  already  far 
on  the  way  again  to  becoming  parts  of  the 
jungle,  which  we  found  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  inhabitants  because  of  the 
ravages  of  elephants.  At  one  camp  the 
chief  of  a  neighboring  village  called  on  us 
to  ask  us  to  kill  a  rogue  bull,  the  leader  of 
a  small  herd  of  elephants  which  were  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  He  said  that  the 
elephants  were  very  bold,  were  not  afraid 
of  men,  and  that  the  bull  had  grown  so 
vicious  that  he  attacked  every  man  he 
came  across.  Kermit  and  I  went  after 
the  rogue.  We  found  the  herd  so  close 
to  the  camp  that  we  could  hear  the  por- 
ters talking  and  the  sound  of  the  axes, 
and  were  charged  by  the  bull  as  soon  as 
he  made  us  out,  at  a  distance  of  some  fifty 
or  sixty  yards.  We  killed  him.  We 
learned  that  the  village,  which  was  a 
couple  of  miles  away,  had  been  destroyed 
by  these  elephants,  under  the  lead  of  the 
rogue  bull.  The  elephants  had  begun  by 
ravaging  the  gardens  and  plots  of  culti- 
vated ground;  the  natives  tried  to  drive 
them  away;  the  beasts  grew  bolder,  and 
finally,  one  night  when  the  natives  yelled 
at  them,  they  charged  them,  drove  them 
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-and  then  move  away. — Page  436. 


into  their  huts,  and  then  destroyed  sev- 
eral of  the  huts;  and  one,  the  rogue  bull, 
killed  oneandmaimed  another  of  the  inhab- 
itants. In  out-of-the-way  places  wicked 
herds  will  sometimes  thus  attack  hunters' 
camps,  being  attracted  rather  than  re- 
pelled by  the  fire.  Mr.  Paul  Niedeck,  in 
his  "With  Rifle  in  Five  Continents,"  de- 
scribes an  attack  thus  made  on  him  in 
which  he  nearly  lost  his  life.  Not  only 
are  some  indi^"idual  elephants  particularly 
vicious,  but  there  are  whole  herds  which 
are  vicious. 

Elephant-hunting,  in  addition  to  being 
ordinarily  very  hard  work,  is  often  dan- 
gerous. As  I  ha\'e  elsewhere  said,  ex- 
perienced hunters  often  differ  widely  in 
their  estimates  as  to  how  the  different 
kinds  of  dangerous  game  rank  as  foes. 
There  are  many  men  who  regard  ele- 
phants as  the  most  dangerous  of  all ;  and 
again  there  are  many  others  who  regard 
the  lion  and  the  buffalo  as  beyond  com- 
parison more  formidable.  My  own  view 
is  that  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of  in- 
dividual variation  among  the  indi\iduals 
of  each  species,  and  moreover  that  the 
conditions  of  country  and  surroundings 
vary  so  that  one  must  be  Nery  cautious 


about  generalizing.  Judging  partly  from 
my  own  limited  experience  and  partly 
from  a  \'ery  careful  sifting  of  the  state- 
ments of  many  got)d  obscr\ers  with  far 
wider  experience,  I  believe  that,  taking 
the  average  of  a  large  number  of  cases 
under  varied  conditions,  the  lion  is  the 
most  dangerous;  that  a  buffalo  that  does 
charge,  especially  a  bull,  when  it  has  ac- 
tually begun  its  charge'is  more  dangerous 
than  a  lion  and  much  more  dangerous  than- 
an  elephant;  that  a  single  elephant  is  less 
dangerous  to  attack  than  a  single  buffalo, 
and  that  the  charge  of  an  elephant  is  more 
easily  stop]:)cd  or  evaded  than  that  of  a 
buffalo;  but  that  elephants  are  very  much 
more  apt  themsehes  to  attack  than  are 
buffalo,  and  that  therefore  there  is  more 
danger  in  the  first  approach  to  an  ele- 
phant herd  than  is  the  case  with  buffalo. 
If  a  big  tusker  is  in  a  herd  of  cows  it  may 
be  impossible  to  kill  him,  because  the  cows 
charge  with  such  savageness  as  soon  as 
they  detect  the  approach  of  the  hunter — 
and  of  course  a  herd  is  much  more  apt 
than  a  single  beast  to  detect  him.  At 
the  sound  of  a  shot  the  cows  of  a  vicious 
herd,  screaming  and  trumpeting,  crash 
through  the  jungle  in  all  directions,  and 
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may  quarter  to  and  fro  down  wind,  trying 
to  catch  the  scent  of  their  enemy.  If  a 
man  is  caught  he  is  fre(|ucntly  killed;  l>ut 
often  he  escapes,  for  the  \ery  hugeness  of 
an  elephant's  bulk  makes  it  unfit  to  cope 
with  so  small  an  antagonist.  An  ele- 
phant is  more  easily  turned  than  a  buf- 
falo, when  in  full  charge,  although  an  oc- 
casional elephant,  usually  a  vicious  bull, 
will  charge  right  through  the  shots,  ta- 
king the  i)unishment  of  the  hea\y  bullets 
without  llinching,  and  getting  home.  Of 
course  a  ball  that  would  cripple  a  char- 
ging lion  may  have  no  effect  on  the  huge 
bulk  of  an  elephant  or  the  sinewy  mass  of 
a  buffalo. 

An  elephant  that  means  mischief  may 
charge  in  silence,  the  trunk  hanging 
straight  down  and  the  great  ears  cocked 
at  right  angles  to  the  head;  it  may  extend 
the  trunk,  screaming  or  coming  on  si- 
lently; or  it  may  scream  loudly,  and  make 
the  actual  charge  with  the  trunk  curled, 
and  thisnotonly  whenit  is  passing  through 
jungle,  but  even  in  the  open.  It  is  said 
that  elephants  only  scream  w^hen  the 
trunk  is  extended,  but  if  this  is  so  then  in 
some  cases  the  elephants  must  curl  the 
trunk  the  very  moment  the  scream  is  fin- 
ished, for  the  impression  conveyed  is  that 
the  screaming  and  the  advent  of  the  furi- 
ous animal  with  its  trunk  curled  are  sim- 
ultaneous. On  one  occasion  when  an 
elephant  charged  me  and  was  stopped  by 
a  right  and  left  from  Cuninghame  when 
but  a  few  feet  distant,  it  threw  its  trunk 
high  in  the  air  on  or  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving the  bullets.  Carl  Akeley  informs 
me  that  one  elephant  that  charged  him 
came  on  screaming  and  thrashing  the  tall 
grass,  tearing  up  and  tossing  and  pluck- 
ing and  brandishing  branches  and  bunches 
of  grass,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  hay-ted- 
der. If  an  elephant  catches  a  man  it 
usually  falls  on  its  knees  and  endeavors  to 
stab  him  with  its  tusks;  but  sometimes 
it  knocks  him  down,  puts  one  foot  on 
him,  and  plucks  off  his  head  or  legs  or 
arms  with  its  trunk;  and  sometimes  it 
snatches  him  aloft  with  its  trunk  and 
beats  him  against  the  ground  or  perhaps 
against  a  tree.  A  wounded  cow  ele- 
phant, on  being  approached  by  Kermit 
and  myself,  struggled  to  arise  and  uttered 
not  a  scream  but  a  kind  of  roaring  growl. 

I  spoke  above  of  the  fact  that  elephants 


are  sometimes  found  in  the  desert.  This 
was  a  surprise  to  me.  I  had  already 
found  them  high  on  the  cold  mountain 
slopes,  in  cool  parklike  uplands,  in  wet, 
rank,  steaming  trojnc  jungles,  in  thick 
forest,  and  in  hot,  open,  grassy  plains. 
My  old  hunting  companion,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Cuninghame,  wrote  me  of  his  experi- 
ences with  them  in  the  desert  north  of  the 
Guaso  Nyiro  shortly  after  I  left  Africa: 
"From  the  Chanler  Falls  we  went  north 
forty  or  fifty  miles.  The  country  is  cov- 
ered with  thick,  low  thorn  scrub,  all  the 
trees  the  same  height  and  the  ground  flat 
and  without  landmarks.  It  was  abso- 
lutely waterless  except  a  few  water-holes 
scraped  in  dry  sand  river-beds,  and  these 
days  apart,  weather  scorching  hot,  and 
ground  covered  with  sharp  quartz  and 
granite,  loose  stones.  Found  our  first 
water  at  noon  on  the  second  day;  got  the 
men  in  without  loads,  and  the  donkeys 
not  until  the  next  day.  The  water, 
which  was  almost  undrinkable  owing  to 
strong  alkaline  salts,  was  in  old  Rendile 
wells,  eight  and  ten  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  What  was  my  as- 
tonishment at  4  p.  M.  on  the  day  we 
struck  water  to  see  a  herd  of  elephants, 
cows,  and  totos  [young  and  half-grown 
animals]  pass  within  fifty  yards  of  our 
camp,  go  and  drink  from  our  wells,  and 
march  off  again.  Eventually  I  found 
another  water-hole  and  lots  more  ele- 
phant. The  water  made  the  men  sick. 
I  found  the  next  water  forty  miles  north 
of  these  wells  and  it  was  absolutely  stink- 
ing and  untouched  even  by  giraffe.  It 
had  not  rained  up  here  for  two  and  a 
half  years  and  the  heat  was  really  very 
trying. 

"A  word  about  your  grand  450  [a  Hol- 
land double-barrel,  like  my  own],  for  it 
saved  my  life  twice  on  this  expedition 
when  out  elephant-hunting.  On  the  first 
occasion  I  had  quite  unexpectedly  found 
three  elephants  standing  under  some  palm- 
trees  on  the  bank  of  a  dry  river-bed.  I 
took  my  companion  up  to  look  over  the 
animals.  We  were  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  dry  river  and  we  went  up  to  about 
thirty  yards  to  look  them  over.  They 
proved  to  be  two  cows  with  calves  and 
a  three-parts-grown  animal,  sex  undeter- 
mined. My  companion  wished  to  take 
a  kodak,  as  they  made  such  a  typical 


r>oin  ,1  j:hotogi-aph,  copyright  jgio.  by  Kertnit  R,vs(ie!t. 

A  herd  of  African  elephants  in  an  open  forest  uf  high  timber. 
This  photograph  was  taken  by  Kermit  Roosevelt  from  a  distance  of  about  twentj-five  yards. 
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African  scene.  He  fussed  about  with  the 
kodak  and  I  saw  that  the  elephants  had 
f^rown  suspicious.  At  length  he  pressed 
the  button,  which  proved  too  much  for 
the  nervous  system  of  the  tembos  [Sua- 
hiH  for  elephants].  With  ears  outspread 
and  trunks  curled  up  and  screaming  like 
locomotives,  they  seemed  spontaneously 
all  to  charge  straight  for  us.  I  knew 
7)iy  retreat,  as  I  invariably  make  a  study 
of  the  ground  immediately  behind  and 
to  each  side  of  me  when  I  go  in  to 
tackle  elephants,  and  I  turned  and  fled  to 
the  only  tree  within  reasonable  distance. 
This  was  twelve  yards  off.  The  other 
man  bolted  on  and  so  did  all  the  niggers 
(six  of  them).  On  reaching  my  tree 
(fifteen  inches  in  diameter)  I  turned  to 
face  the  charge  and  found  the  three  ani- 
mals just  topping  the  bank  from  which 
we  had  been  photographing  (twelve  paces 
off).  I  picked  out  the  leader,  the  largest 
cow,  and  fired.  This  brought  her  up  all 
acheck  (second  mates'  language*)  but  the 
others  came  and  jostled  her  and  she,  with 
them,  started  for  me  again.  The  second 
barrel  killed  her  dead  at  nine  paces,  and 
as  I  knew  the  others  would  get  me  if  I 
stayed  I  bolted  for  the  river-bed.     The 

*  Mr.  Cuninghame  had  served  on  whaling-ships  in  the  arc- 
tic seas;  and  we  used  to  compare  cow-punchers',  bison-hunt- 
ers', elephant-hunters',  and  whaling  dialects. 


dead  cow  caused  them  to  swerve  and  I  es- 
caped them  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  It 
was  the  nearest  call  I  have  had  for  quite 
some  time  with  elephant.  The  other  man's 
450-double  jammed  in  the  safety-bolt  and 
he  never  fired,  but  wisely  kept  on  run- 
ning, like  the  niggers,  through  the  bush. 
The  whole  incident  was  all  over  in  twenty 
to  twenty-five  seconds. 

"On  the  second  occasion  I  was  out  with 
the  same  man  on  the  foot-hills  of  south 
Kenia  and  camping  in  the  same  small  open 
patch  in  the  forest  where  you  may  remem- 
ber I  took  you  to  [near  where  I  killed  my 
first  elephant,  a  big  bull,  and  not  far  from 
where  Akeley  was  nearly  killed  by  another 
buUJ.  We  got  a  single  bull  elephant  stand- 
ing about  fifteen  yards  off.  I  motioned  my 
man  to  shoot,  but  he  was  decidedly  jumpy 
over  the  business  and  made  some  noise. 
Round  swung  our  friend  and  started  to 
charge  right  on  us.  My  companion  let 
drive  with  one  barrel  and  managed  to  hit 
one  of  the  outspread  ears !  He  had  waited 
so  long  that  it  didn't  give  me  a  fair  chance, 
but  one  shot  of  the '  Roosevelt  gun '  brought 
him  down  dead  as  a  nail  barely  ten  yards 
from  me.  On  this  occasion  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  chance  of  escape,  as  we  could 
not  move  a  step  in  any  direction  in  the 
mass  of  tangled  vegetation." 


I'fom  a  photOfp'aph  by  Ei7uin  R,  Sanhoni. 

Abyssinian  elephants  at  New  York  Zoological  Park. 
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HAVE  often  been  asked, 
'How  did  you  come  to  be 
interested  in  prisoners  in 
the  first  place?" 

It  all  came  about  simply 
and  naturally.  I  think  it 
was  F.  W.  Robertson  who  first  made  clear 
to  me  the  truth  that  what  we  put  into  life 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  what  we 
get  out  of  it;  later  I  learned  that  life  is 
very  generous  in  its  returns  for  what  we 
put  into  it. 

In  a  quiet  hour  one  day  it  happened 
that  I  realized  that  my  life  was  out  of 
balance;  that  more  than  my  share  of 
things  worth  having  were  coming  to  me, 
and  that  I  was  not  passing  them  on ;  nor 
did  I  see  any  channel  for  the  passing  on 
just  at  hand. 

The  one  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was 
to  offer  my  services  as  teacher  inaSunday- 
school.  This  I  proceeded  to  do,  and  the 
following  Sunday  I  was  assigned  as  teach- 
er to  a  class  of  ten  young  men. 

There  was  at  this  time  no  library  in  my 
home  town,  nor  was  there  any  place  open 
to  young  men  evenings  except  prayer- 
meetings  and  saloons.  Within  the  year 
this  class  had  formed  a  club  and  attrac- 
tively furnished  a  large,  cheerful  room  to 
which  each  member  had  a  pass-key,  and 
had  organized  a  small  circulating  library 
— destined  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
large  free  library — thus  at  one  stroke 
meeting  their  own  need  and  working  out- 
ward for  the  good  of  the  community. 

Of  course  I  was  immensely  interested 
in  the  class  and  in  the  success  of  this  li- 
brary venture.  Accordingly,  I  offered  my 
services  as  librarian  on  Saturday  after- 
noons, while  a  member  of  the  class  filled 
the  same  ofl5ce  two  evenings  in  the  week. 
This  library  was  the  doorway  through 
which  I  passed  into  the  prison  life. 

One  Saturday  a  little  boy  came  into  the 
librar}^    and   handed   me    the    charming 
Quaker  love-story,  "Dorothy  Fox,"  say- 
ing, ''This  book  was  taken  out  by  a  man 
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who  is  in  jail,  and  he  wants  you  to  send 
him  another  book." 

Now  I  had  passed  that  county  jail  al- 
most every  day  for  years;  its  rough  stone 
walls  and  narrow  barred  windows  were  so 
familiar  that  they  no  longer  made  any 
impression  upon  me;  but  it  had  not  oc- 
curred to  me  that  inside  those  walls  were 
human  beings  whose  thoughts  were  as  my 
thoughts,  and  who  might  like  a  good  story, 
even  a  refined  story,  as  much  as  I  did;  and 
that  a  man  should  pay  money  that  he  had 
stolen  for  three  months'  subscription  to  a 
library  seemed  most  incongruous. 

It  transpired  that  the  prisoner  was  a 
Scotch  boy  of  nineteen  who,  being  out  of 
work,  had  stolen  thirty-five  dollars,  ta- 
king small  amounts  as  he  needed  them. 
According  to  the  law  of  the  State  the 
penalty  for  stealing  any  amount  under  the 
value  of  fifteen  dollars  was  a  sentence  to 
the  county  jail  for  a  period  usually  of 
sixty  days,  while  the  theft  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars or  more  was  a  penitentiary  offence, 
and  the  sentence  never  for  less  than  one 
year.  I  quote  the  statement  of  the  case 
of  this  Scotch  boy  as  it  was  given  me  by 
a  man  who  happened  to  be  in  the  library 
and  who  knew  all  the  circumstances. 

"The  boy  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
having  taken  ten  dollars — all  they  could 
prove  against  him;  and  he  would  have 
got  off  with  a  jail  sentence,  but  the  fool 
made  a  clean  breast  of  the  matter,  and 
now  he  has  to  lie  in  jail  for  six  months  till 
court  is  in  session,  and  then  he  will  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  on  his  own  con- 
fession." 

Two  questions  arose  in  my  mind:  was 
it  only  "the  fool"  who  had  made  a  clean 
breast  of  the  case?  And  if  the  boy  was 
to  go  to  prison  on  his  own  confession,  was 
it  not  an  outrage  that  he  should  be  kept 
in  jail  for  six  months  awaiting  the  formal- 
ities of  the  next  session  of  the  circuit 
court?  I  did  not  then  think  of  the  tax- 
payers, forced  to  support  this  boy  in  idle- 
ness for  six  months. 
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That  night  I  did  not  sleep  very  well; 
the  Scotch  boy  was  on  my  mind,  all  the 
more  vividly  because  my  only  brother  was 
of  the  same  age,  and  then,  too,  the  words, 
"I  was  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me  not," 
repeated  themselves  with  insistent  per- 
sistence until  I  was  forced  to  meet  the 
question,  "Did  these  words  really  mean 
anything  for  to-day  and  now?" 

Next  morning  I  asked  my  father  if  any 
one  would  be  allowed  to  talk  with  a  pris- 
oner in  our  jail.  My  father  said,  "Yes, 
but  what  would  you  have  to  say  to  a  j)ris- 
oner?"  "I  could  at  least  ask  him  what 
books  he  would  like  from  the  library,"  I 
replied.  But  I  could  not  bring  my  cour- 
age to  the  point  of  going  to  the  jail;  it 
seemed  a  most  formidable  venture.  Sun- 
day, Monday,  and  Tuesday  passed,  and 
still  I  held  back;  on  Wednesday  I  was 
driving  with  my  brother,  and  when  very 
near  the  jail  the  spring  of  the  carriage 
broke,  and  my  brother  told  me  that 
I  would  have  to  fill  in  time  somewhere  un- 
til the  break  was  repaired.  I  realized  that 
the  moment  for  decision  had  come;  and 
with  a  wildly  beating  heart  I  took  the  de- 
cisive step,  little  dreaming  when  I  entered 
the  door  of  that  jail  that  I  was  commit- 
ting myself  to  prison  for  life. 

But  we  all  take  life  one  day,  one  hour, 
at  a  time;  and  five  minutes  later  when  my 
hand  was  clasped  through  the  grated  door 
and  two  big  gray  eyeswerelookingstraight 
into  mine,  I  had  forgotten  everything  else 
in  my  interest  in  the  boy.  I  asked  him 
why  he  told  that  he  had  taken  thirty-five 
dollars  when  accused  only  of  having  taken 
ten,  and  he  simply  said,  "Because  when  I 
realized  that  I  had  become  a  thief  I 
wanted  to  become  an  honest  man;  and 
I  thought  that  w'as  the  place  to  begin. " 

Had  I  known  anything  of  the  law  and 
its  processes  I  should  doubtless  have  said, 
"Well,  there's  nothing  for  you  to  do  now 
but  to  brace  up  and  meet  your  fate. 
There's  nothing  I  can  do  to  help  you  out 
of  this  trouble";  but  in  my  fortunate  ig- 
norance of  obstacles  I  said,  "I'll  see  what 
I  can  do  to  help  you."  I  had  only  one 
thought — to  save  that  young  man  from 
the  penitentiary  and  give  him  a  fresh  start 
in  life. 

I  began  with  the  person  nearest  at  hand, 
the  sheriff's  wife,  and  she  secured  the 
sheriff  as  my  first  adviser;  then  I  went  to 


the  wife  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  State,  and  she  won  her  husband  over 
to  my  cause.  One  after  another  the  legal 
difficulties  were  overcome,  and  this  was 
the  way  the  matter  was  settled:  I  se- 
cured a  good  situation  for  Willy  in  case  of 
his  release;  Willy  gave  the  man  from 
whom  he  had  taken  the  money  a  note  for 
the  full  amount  payable  in  ninety  days — 
the  note  signed  by  my  father  and  another 
responsible  citizen;  the  case  was  given  a 
rehearing  on  the  original  charge  of  ten 
dollars,  and  Willy's  sentence  was  ten  days 
in  the  county  jail;  and  this  fortunate 
settlement  of  the  affair  was  celebrated 
with  a  treat  of  oranges  and  peanuts  for 
Willy  and  his  fellow  prisoners.  A  good 
part  of  that  ten  days  Willy  spent  in  read- 
ing aloud  to  the  other  men.  Immediately 
after  release  he  went  to  work  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  ninety  days  the  note 
for  thirty-five  dollars  was  paid  in  full. 
Now  this  was  the  sensible,  fair,  and  human 
way  of  righting  a  wrong.  Nevertheless 
we  had  all  joined  hands  in  "compounding 
a  felony." 

With  Willy's  release  I  supposed  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  jail  was  at  an  end; 
but  the  boy  had  become  interested  in  his 
companions  in  misery,  and  on  his  first 
visit  to  me  he  said,  "If  you  could  know 
what  your  visits  were  to  me  you  would 
never  give  up  going  to  the  jail. as  long  as 
you  live."  And  then  I  gave  him  my 
promise.  "Be  to  others  what  you  have 
been  to  me"  has  been  the  message  given 
to  me  by  more  than  one  of  these  men. 

While  a  prisoner  Willy  had  made  no 
complaint  of  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  jail,  but  after  paying  the  note  of  his 
indebtedness,  he  proceeded  to  buy  straw 
and  ticking  for  mattresses,  which  were 
made  and  sent  up  to  the  jail  for  the  other 
prisoners,  while  I  furthered  his  efforts  to 
make  the  existence  of  those  men  more  en- 
durable by  contributing  various  "exter- 
minators" calculated  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  superfluous  inhabitants  in  the  cells. 

At  the  time  I  supposed  that  Willy  was 
an  exception,  morally,  to  the  usual  ma- 
terial from  which  criminals  are  made.  I 
do  not  think  so  now,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  friendships  with  criminals,  of 
study  of  the  men  themselves,  and  of  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  wiiich  led 
to  their  being  imprisoned. 
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Willy's  was  a  kindly  nature,  responsive, 
yielding  readily  to  surrounding  influ- 
ences, not  so  much  lacking  in  honesty  as 
in  the  power  of  resistance.  Had  he  been 
subjected  to  the  disgrace,  the  humiliation, 
and  the  associations  of  a  term  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, where  the  first  requirement  of 
the  discipline  is  non-resistance,  he  might 
easily  have  slipped  into  the  ranks  of  the 
"habitual"  criminal,  from  which  it  is  so 
difficult  to  find  an  exit.  I  am  not  sure 
that  Willy  was  never  dishonest  again ;  but 
I  am  sure  of  his  purpose  to  be  honest;  and 
the  last  that  I  knew  of  him,  after  several 
years  of  correspondence,  he  was  doing 
well  running  a  cigar-stand  and  small  cir- 
culating library  in  a  Western  town. 

From  that  beginning  I  continued  my 
visits  to  the  jail,  usually  going  on  Sun- 
day morning  when  other  visitors  were  not 
admitted.  And  on  Sunday  mornings 
when  the  church-bells  were  calling,  the 
prisoners  seemed  to  be — doubtless  were — 
in  a  mood  diftercnt  from  that  of  the  week- 
days. There's  no  doubt  of  the  mission 
of  the  church-bells,  ringing  clear  above 
the  tumult  of  the  world,  greeting  us  on 
Sunday  mornings  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

I  did  not  hold  any  religious  services. 
I  did  not  venture  to  prescribe  until  I  had 
found  out  what  was  the  matter.  It  was 
almost  always  books  that  opened  the  new 
acquaintances,  for  through  the  library  I 
was  able  to  supply  the  prisoners  with 
entertaining  reading.  They  made  their 
own  selections  from  our  printed  lists,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  find  these  selections 
averaging  favorably  with  the  choice  of 
books  among  good  citizens  of  the  same 
grade  of  education.  There  certainly  was 
some  incongruity  between  the  broken  head, 
all  bandages,  the  ragged  apparel,  and  the 
literary  taste  of  the  man  who  asked  me 
for  "  something  by  George  Eliot  or  Thack- 
eray." 

A  short  story  read  aloud  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  the  men  behind  the  bars.  More 
than  once  I  have  been  able  to  form  correct 
conclusions  as  to  the  guilt  or  the  inno- 
cence of  a  prisoner  by  the  expression  of 
his  face  when  I  was  reading  something 
that  touched  the  deeper  springs  of  human 
nature.  And  my  sense  of  humor  stood  me 
in  good  stead  with  these  men ;  for  there's 
no  freemasonry  like  that  of  the  spontane- 


ous smile  that  sjirings  from  the  heart;  and 
after  we  had  once  smiled  together  we  were 
no  longer  strangers. 

One  early  incident  among  my  jail  ex- 
periences left  a  vivid  impression  with  me. 
A  boy  of  some  thirteen  summers,  accused 
of  stealing,  was  detained  in  jail  several 
weeks  awaiting  trial,  with  the  prospect  of 
the  reform-school  later.  In  appearance 
he  was  attractive,  and  his  youth  appealed 
to  one's  sympathy.  Believing  that  he 
ought  to  be  given  a  better  chance  for  the 
future  than  our  reform-schools  then  of- 
fered, I  tried  to  induce  the  sherifT  to  ask 
some  farmer  to  take  him  in  hand.  The 
sherifif  demurred,  saying  that  no  farmer 
would  want  the  boy  in  his  family,  as  he 
was  a  liar  and  very  profane,  and  conse- 
quently I  dropped  the  subject. 

In  the  jail  at  the  same  time  was  a  man 
of  forty  or  over  who  frankly  told  me  that 
he  had  been  a  criminal  and  a  tramp  since 
boyhood,  that  he  had  throw-n  away  all 
chances  in  life  and  lost  all  self-respect 
forever.  I  took  him  at  his  own  valuation, 
and  he  really  seemed  about  as  hopeless  a 
case  as  I  have  ever  encountered.  One 
lovely  June  evening  when  I  went  into  the 
corridor  of  the  jail  to  leave  a  book,  this 
old  criminal  called  me  beside  his  cell  for 
a  few-  words. 

"Don't  let  that  boy  go  to  the  reform- 
school,  "  he  began  earnestly;  "  the  reform- 
school  is  the  very  hotbed  of  crime  for 
a  boy  like  that.  Save  him  if  you  can. 
Save  him  from  a  life  like  mine.  Put  him 
on  a  farm.  Get  him  into  the  country, 
away  from  temptation." 

"  But  the  sheriff  tells  me  he  is  such  a  liar 
and  swears  so  that  no  decent  people  would 
keep  him,"  I  replied. 

"I'll  break  him  of  swearing,"  said  the 
man  impetuously,  "and  I'll  try  to  break 
him  of  lying.  Can't  he  see  what  /  am? 
Can't  he  see  what  he'll  come  to  if  he 
doesn't  brace  up?  I'm  a  living  argument 
— a  living  example  of  the  folly  and  degra- 
dation of  stealing  and  lying.  I  can't  ever 
be  anything  but  what  I  am  now,  but 
there's  hope  for  that  boy  if  some  one  will 
only  give  him  a  chance,  and  I  want  you 
to  help  him." 

The  force  of  his  appeal  was  not  to  be 
resisted,  and  I  agreed  to  follow  his  lead  in 
an  effort  to  save  his  fellow  prisoner  from 
destruction.    As  I  stood  there  m  the  twi- 
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light  beside  this  man  reaching  out  from  — and  doing  good  work — for  a  reliable  class 

the  wreck  and  ruin  of  his  own  life  to  lend  of  patrons. 

a  hand  in  the  rescue  of  this  boy,  if  only  I  have  not  found  the  poor  ungrateful, 
the  "good  people"  would  do  their  part,  Twenty  years  afterward  this  woman  came 
I  hoped  that  Saint  Peter  and  the  Record-  to  me  in  prosperity  from  another  town 
ing  Angel  were  looking  down.  And  as  I  where  she  had  been  a  successful  dress- 
said  good-night — with  a  hand  clasp — I  maker,  to  express  once  more  her  gratitude 
felt  that  I  had  touched  a  human  soul.  for  the  friendship  given  in  her  time  of 
The  man  kept  his  word,  the  boy  gave  need.  Almost  without  exception,  with  my 
up  swearing  and  braced  up  generally,  and  prisoners  and  with  their  families,  I  have 
I  kept  my  part  of  the  agreement;  but  I  found  gratitude  and  loyalty  unbounded, 
do  not  know  if  our  combined  efforts  had  When  the  men  sent  from  the  jail  to  the 
a  lasting  effect  on  the  young  culprit.  penitentiary  had  no  family  they  naturally 
As  time  passed  many  of  these  men  were  wrote  to  me.  Sometimes  they  learned  to 
sent  from  the  jail  to  the  State  peniten-  write  while  in  jail  or  after  they  reached 
tiary,  and  often  a  wife  or  family  was  left  the  prison  just  for  the  pleasure  of  inter- 
in  destitution;  and  the  destitution  of  a  changing  letters  with  some  one.  All 
prisoner's  wife  means  not  only  poverty,  prison  correspondence  is  censored  by  some 
but  heart-break,  disgrace,  and  despair.  ofiScial;  and  as  my  letters  soon  revealed 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  first  time  I  saw  my  disinterested  relation  to  the  prisoners, 
the  parting  of  a  wife  from  her  husband  the  warden,  R.  W.  McClaughrey,  now  of 
the  morning  he  w^as  taken  to  prison.  A  national  fame,  sent  me  an  invitation  to 
sensitive,  high-strung,  fragile  creature  she  spend  several  days  as  his  guest,  and  thus 
was;  and  going  out  in  the  bitter  cold  to  become  acquainted  with  the  institution, 
of  December,  carrying  a  heavy  boy  of  It  was  a  great  experience,  an  over- 
eighteen  months  and  followed  by  an  older  whelming  experience  when  first  I  realized 
girl,  she  seemed  the  very  embodiment  of  the  meaning  of  prison  life.  I  seemed  to 
desolation.  I  have  been  told  by  those  be  taken  right  into  the  heart  of  it  at  once, 
who  do  not  know  the  poor  that  they  do  The  monstrous  unnaturalness  of  it  all  ap- 
not  feel  as  we  do,  that  their  sensibilities  palled  me.  The  great  gangs  of  creatures 
are  blunted,  their  imagination  torpid,  in  stripes  moving  in  the  lock-step  like 
Could  we  but  know !  Could  we  but  know,  huge  serpents  were  all  so  unhuman.  Their 
we  should  not  be  so  insensate  to  their  dumb  silence — for  even  the  eyes  of  a  pris- 
sufferings.  It  is  we  who  are  dull.  To  oner  must  be  dumb — was  oppressive  as  a 
that  prisoner's  wife  that  morning  life  was  nightmare.  The  hopeless  misery  of  the 
one  quivering  torture,  with  absolutely  men  there  for  life,  already  entombed, 
no  escape  from  agonizing  thoughts.  Her  however  long  the  years  might  stretch  out 
"home,"  to  which  I  went  that  afternoon,  before  them,  and  the  wild  entreaty  in  the 
was  a  cabin  in  which  there  was  one  fire,  eyes  of  those  dying  in  the  hospital — for 
but  scant  food,  and  no  stock  of  clothing;  the  eyes  of  the  dying  break  all  bonds — 
the  woman  was  ignorant  of  charitable  these  things  haunted  my  dreams  long 
societies  and  shrinking  from  the  shame  afterward.  Later  I  learned  that  even 
of  exposing  her  needs  as  a  convict's  wife,  in  prison  there  are  lights  among  the  shad- 
It  is  not  difficult  to  make  things  hap-  ows;  and  that  sunny  hearts  may  still 
pen  in  small  towns  when  people  know  each  have  their  gleams  of  sunshine  breaking 
other  and  live  within  easy  distances.  In  through  the  darkness  of  their  fate;  but 
less  time,  really  less  actual  time  than  it  my  first  impression  was  one  of  unmiti- 
would  have  taken  to  write  a  paper  for  the  gated  gloom.  When  I  expressed  some- 
woman's  club  on  "  The^Problems  of  Pov-  thing  of  this  to  the  warden  his  response 
erty,"  this  prisoner's  wife  was  relieved  was,  "Yes,  every  life  here  represents  a 
from  immediate  want.  To  tell  her  story  tragedy — a  tragedy  if  the  man  is  guilty, 
to  half  a  dozen  acquaintances  who  had  and  scarcely  less  a  tragedy  if  he  is  in- 
children  and  superfluous  clothing,  to  se-  nocent." 

cure  a  certain  monthly  help   from   the  As  the  guest  of  the  warden  I  remained 

city,  was  a  simple  matter;   and  in  a  few  at  the  penitentiary  for  several  days  and 

months  the  woman  was  taking  in  sewing  received  a  most  cordial  standing  invita- 
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tion  to  the  institution,  with  the  privilege 
of  talking  with  any  prisoner  without  the 
presence  of  an  officer.  The  unsj^eakable 
luxury  to  those  men  of  a  visit  without  the 
presence  of  a  guard!  Some  of  the  men 
with  whom  I  talked  had  been  in  prison  for 
ten  years  or  more  with  never  a  visitor  from 
the  living  world,  and  only  an  occasional 
letter. 

My  visits  to  the  penitentiary  were  never 
oftener  than  twice  a  year,  and  I  usually 
limited  the  list  of  my  interviews  to  twenty- 
five.  With  whatever  store  of  cheerfulness 
and  vitality  I  began  these  interviews,  by 
the  time  I  had  entered  into  the  lives  of 
that  number  of  convicts  I  was  so  sub- 
merged in  the  prison  atmosphere,  and  the 
demand  upon  my  sympathy  had  been  so 
exhausting,  that  I  could  give  no  more  for 
the  time.  I  found  that  the  shortest  and 
the  surest  way  for  me  to  release  myself 
from  the  prison  influence  was  to  hear  tine, 
stirring  music  after  a  visit  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. But  for  years  I  kept  my  list  up  to 
twenty-five,  making  new  acquaintances 
as  the  men  whom  I  knew  were  released. 
Prisoners  whom  I  did  not  know  would 
write  me  requesting  interviews,  and  the 
men  whom  I  knew  often  asked  me  to  see 
their  cellmates,  and  I  had  a  touch-and- 
go  acquaintance  with  a  number  of  pris- 
oners not  on  my  lists. 

Thus  my  circle  gradually  widened  to 
include  hundreds  of  convicts  and  ex-con- 
victs of  all  grades,  from  university  men 
to  men  who  could  not  read.  However, 
it  was  the  men  who  had  no  friends  who 
always  held  the  first  claim  on  my  sym- 
pathy, and  as  the  years  went  on  I  came 
more  and  more  in  contact  with  the  "  habit- 
ual criminals,"  the  hopeless  cases,  the 
left-over  and  forgotten  men ;  some  of  them 
beyond  the  pale  of  interest  even  of  the 
ordinary  chaplain — for  there  are  chaplains 
and  chaplains,  as  well  as  convicts  and  con- 
victs. 

I  suppose  it  was  the  very  desolation  of 
these  men  that  caused  their  quick  re- 
sponse to  any  evidence  of  human  inter- 
est. In  their  eagerness  to  grasp  the 
friendship  of  any  one  who  remembered 
that  they  were  still  men — not  convicts 
only — these  prisoners  would  often  frank- 
ly tell  the  stories  of  their  lives,  admitting 
guilt  without  attempt  at  extenuation. 
No  doubt  it  was  an  immense  relief  to 


them  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  their  past 
to  one  who  could  understand  and  make 
allowance. 

This  was  not  always  so  —  some  men 
lied  to  me  and  simply  passed  out  of  my 
remembrance;  but  I  early  learned  to  sus- 
pend judgment,  and  when  I  saw  that  a 
man  was  lying  through  the  instinct  of  self- 
defence,  because  he  did  not  trust  me,  I 
gave  him  a  chance  to  "size  me  up"  and 
reassure  himself  as  to  my  trustworthiness. 
"Why  I  just  couldn't  go  on  lying  to  you 
after  I  saw  that  you  were  ready  to  believe 
in  me,"  was  the  candid  admission  of  one 
who  never  lied  to  me  again. 

Among  these  convicts  I  encountered 
some  unmistakable  degenerates.  The  most 
optimistic  humanitarian  can  not  deny 
that  in  all  classes  of  life  we  find  instances 
of  moral  degeneracy.  This  fact  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  sons  of  some  of 
our  multimillionaires.  And  human  na- 
ture does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  stand 
the  strain  of  extreme  poverty  any  bet- 
ter than  it  stands  the  plethora  caused  by 
excessive  riches.  The  true  degenerate, 
however,  is  usually  the  result  of  causes 
too  complicated  or  remote  to  be  clearly 
traced.  But  throughout  my  long  experi- 
ence with  convicts  I  have  known  not 
more  than  a  dozen  who  seemed  to  me 
black-hearted,  deliberate  criminals;  and 
among  these,  as  it  happened,  but  one  was 
of  criminal  parentage.  Crime  is  not  a 
disease;  but  there's  no  doubt  that  disease 
often  leads  to  crime.  Of  the  defective,  the 
feeble-minded,  the  half-insane,  and  the 
epileptic  there  are  too  many  in  every  pris- 
on— one  is  too  many — but  they  can  be 
counted  by  the  hundreds  in  our  aggregate 
of  prisons.  Often  warm-hearted,  often 
with  strong  religious  tendencies,  they  are 
deficient  in  judgment  or  in  moral  back- 
bone. The  screw  loose  somewhere  in  the 
mental  or  physical  make-up  of  these  men 
makes  the  tragedies,  the  practically  hope- 
less tragedies  of  their  lives;  though  there 
may  never  have  been  one  hour  when  they 
were  criminal  through  deliberate  inten- 
tion. Then  there  are  those  whose  crimes 
are  simply  the  result  of  circumstances, 
and  of  circumstances  not  of  their  own 
making.  Others  are  prisoners  unjustly 
convicted,  innocent  of  any  crime;  but 
every  convict  is  classed  as  a  criminal,  as 
is  inevitable,  and    under    the   Bertillon 
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method  of  identification  his  very  })erson 
is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  crim- 
inal records.  Even  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury, in  so  many  directions  an  age  of 
marvellous  progress,  there  is  a  menacing 
tendency  among  legislators  to  enlarge  the 
borders  of  life-sentence — nol  according  to 
the  number  of  crimes  a  man  may  have 
committed,  but  according  to  the  number 
of  times  a  man  has  been  convicted  in 
courts  notoriously  indilTerent  to  justice; 
too  often  according  to  the  number  of  times 
the  man  has  been  "the  victim  of  our  penal 
machinery." 

I  well  remember  a  man  three  times  sent 
from  my  own  county  to  the  penitentiary 
for  thefts  committed  during  the  brain  dis- 
turbance preceding  epileptic  convulsions. 
On  one  occasion,  between  arrest  and  con- 
viction, I  saw  the  man  in  an  unconscious 
state  and  in  such  violent  convulsions  that 
it  was  necessary  to  bind  him  to  the  iron 
bedstead  on  which  he  lay.  I  knew  but 
little  of  physiological  psychology  then; 
and  no  one  connected  the  outbreaks  of 
theft  with  the  outbreaks  of  epilepsy. 
And  the  man, industrious  and  honest  when 
well,  was,  in  consequence  of  epileptic  men- 
tal disturbance,  convicted  of  crime  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary;  and  owing  to 
previous  convictions  from  the  same  cause 
was  classed  as  an  "habitual  criminal." 

Like  instances  of  injustice  resulting 
from  ignorance  are  constantly  occurring. 
In  our  large  cities,  where  "railroading" 
men  to  prison  is  purely  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, no  consideration  is  given  to  the  in- 
dividual accused;  he  is  no  longer  a  hu- 
man being:  he  is  simply  "a  case."  A 
very  able  and  successful  prosecuting  at- 
torney— success  estimated  by  the  number 
of  "cases"  convicted — once  said  to  me: 
"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  innocence 
of  the  man;   Fm  here  to  convict.^' 

By  far  the  most  brutal  man  whom  I 
have  ever  personally  encountered  was  a 
modern  prototype  of  the  English  judge 
Lord  George  Jeffreys — a  judge  in  one  of 
our  large  cities  who  had  held  in  his  un- 
holy hands  the  fate  of  many  an  accused 
person.  However,  with  this  one  excep- 
tion, in  my  experience  with  judges  I 
have  found  then  courteous,  fair-minded, 
and  glad  to  assist  me  when  convinced 
that  a  convict  had  not  been  accorded 
justice. 


We  find  in  the  prisons  the  same  human 
nature  as  in  the  churches;  far  differently 
developed  and  manifested,  but  not  so 
different  after  all  as  we  should  expect, 
remembering  the  contrast  between  the 
home  influence,  the  education,  environ- 
ment, and  opportunity  of  the  inmates  of 
our  prisons  with  that  of  the  representa- 
tives of  our  churches.  In  our  prisons  we 
find  cowardice,  brutality,  dishonesty,  and 
selfishness.  Are  our  church-memberships 
altogether  free  from  these  defects?  Sure- 
ly, unquestionably,  in  our  churches  we  do 
find  the  highest  virtues — love,  courage, 
fortitude,  tenderness,  faithfulness,  un- 
selfishness. And  in  every  prison  in  this 
land  these  same  virtues — love,  tenderness, 
courage,  fortitude,  faithfulness,  unselfish- 
ness— are  to  be  found;  often  hidden  in  the 
silence  of  the  heart,  but  living  sparks  of 
the  divine  life  which  is  our  birthright. 
And  yet  between  these  prisons  and  the 
churches  there  has  long  existed  an  almost 
impassable  barrier  of  distrust,  equally 
strong  on  both  sides. 

I  once  called  with  a  friend  upon  the  wife 
of  a  convict,  who  related  an  incident  in 
which  she  had  received  great  kindness 
from  a  certain  lady  very  prominent  in 
church  circles.  "I  was  so  surprised.  I 
could  not  understand  her  being  so  kind, 
for  she  was  a  Christia?2."  "Why,  there's 
nothing  strange  in  the  kindness  of  a  Chris- 
tian, "  said  my  friend.  "  Miss  Taylor  and 
I  are  both  Christians."  The  prisoner's 
wife  paused  a  moment,  then  said,  with 
slow  emi)hasis:  "That  is  impossible." 

We  all  have  our  standards  and  ideals, 
not  by  which  we  live  but  by  which  we 
judge  one  another.  This  woman  knew  the 
sweat-shops,  and  she  knew  that  Christian 
as  well  as  Jew  lived  in  luxury  from  the 
profits  derived  from  the  labor  of  the  sweat- 
shops, and  of  the  underpaid  shop-girls. 
To  her  the  great  city  churches  meant  op- 
pression and  selfishness,  power  and  wealth ; 
arrayed  against  poverty  and  weakness, 
against  fair  pay  and  fair  play.  Her  own 
actual  personal  experience  with  some  per- 
sons classed  as  Christians  had  been  bitter 
and  cruel;  thus  her  vision  was  warped 
and  her  judgment  misled.  Much  of  the 
same  feeling  had  pre\-ailed  through  the 
prisons ;  and  I  know  that  one  reason  why 
so  many  of  "the  incorrigibles "  gave  me 
their  confidence  was  owing  to  the  word 
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passed  round  among  them:  "You  can 
trust  her;  she  is  no  Christian." 

This  has  a  strange  sound  to  us.  But 
it  does  not  sound  strange  at  all  when  we 
hear  from  the  other  side.  "You  can't 
trust  that  man — he's  been  a  convict." 

Through  the  genius,  the  energy,  the 
spiritual  enthusiasm  of  that  remarkable 
woman  known  among  prisoners  as  "The 
Little  ^Mother, "  the  barrier  between  the 
churches  and  the  prisons  is  recently  and 
for  the  time  giving  way  on  the  one  side. 
The  chaplains  are  taken  for  granted  as 
part  of  the  ])rison  equipment,  and  their 
preaching  on  Sunday  as  the  work  for  which 
they  are  paid.  But  "  The  Little  Mother  " 
comes  from  the  outside,  literally  giving 
her  life  to  secure  a  chance  for  ex-convicts 
in  this  world.  She  brings  to  the  prisons  a 
fresh  interpretation  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, as  help  for  the  helpless,  as  a  friend 
to  the  friendless.  In  her  they  find  at  once 
their  ideal  of  human  goodness  and  lovely 
w^omanhood,  and  through  her  they  are 
beginning  to  understand  what  the  Chris- 
tian churches  intend  to  stand  for.  But 
to  undermine  the  barrier  on  the  side  of 
society — to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  individuals  confined  be- 
hind the  walls  w'hich  society  still  believes 
necessary  for  self-protection,  is,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  a  far  more  difficult 
undertaking.  Almost  inaccessible  to  the 
outsider  is  the  heart  of  a  convict  or  the 
criminal's  point  of  view  of  life.  In  fact, 
their  hearts  and  their  points  of  view  differ 
according  to  their  natures  and  experi- 
ences. But  to  think  of  our  prisoners  in 
the  mass — the  thousand  or  two  thousand 
men  cut  off  from  the  world  and  immured 
in  each  of  our  great  penitentiaries — is  to 
think  of  them  as  The  Inarticulate.  The 
repression  of  their  lives  is  fearful.  All 
that  is  required  of  them  is  to  be  part  of 
the  machinery  of  the  prison  system;  to 
work,  to  obey,  to  maintain  discipline. 
Absolutely  nothing  is  done  to  develop 
the  individual.  The  mental  and  psychic 
influence  of  the  prison  is  indescribably 
stifling  and  deadening.  Every  instinctive 
impulse  of  movement,  the  glance  of  the  eye, 
the  smile  of  understanding,  the  stretch 
of  weary  muscles,  the  turning  of  the 
head,  all  must  be  guarded  or  repressed. 
The  whole  tendency  of  prison  discipline 
is  at  once  to  detach  the  individual  from 


his  fellow  man;  at  all  costs  to  prevent 
communication  between  convicts;  and 
to  stifle  all  expression  of  individuality  ex- 
cept between  cellmates  when  the  day's 
work  is  over.  And  companionship  of  cell- 
mates is  likely  to  pall  when  the  same  two 
men  are  confined  in  a  seven  by  four  cell 
for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  evenings 
in  a  year.  Gradually  but  inevitably  the 
ir\ind  dulls;  mental  impressions  lose  their 
clear  outlines  and  the  faculties  become 
atrophied.  I  have  seen  this  happen  over 
and  over  again. 

When  first  the  drama  of  prison  life  be- 
gan to  unfold  before  me  I  looked  for  some 
prisoner  to  tell  the  story;  he,  only,  could 
know  what  it  really  meant.  But  the  de- 
sire to  forget,  to  shake  off  all  association, 
even  the  very  thought  of  ha\ing  been 
connected  with  convict  life,  is  the  instinc- 
tive aim  of  the  average  man  seeking  re- 
instatement in  society.  Occasionally  a 
human  document  from  the  pen  of  an  ex- 
convict  has  appeared  in  print,  but  few  of 
them  have  been  con\incing.  The  wri- 
ter's own  consciousness  of  having  been  a 
convict  may  prevent  him  from  striking 
out  from  the  shoulder;  from  speaking  as 
man  to  man ;  or  something  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  may  discount  the  value  of  the 
statement  coming  from  an  ex-convict; 
more  likely  than  either  the  spirit  is  so  gone 
out  of  the  man  before  his  release  that  he 
has  no  heart  or  courage  to  grapple  with 
the  subject;  and  he,  too,  shares  the  popu- 
lar belief  that  prisons  are  necessary — 
for  others. 

It  was  the  poet  and  the  artist  in  Oscar 
Wilde  that  made  it  possible — perhaps  in- 
evitable— for  him  to  rend  the  veil  that 
hides  the  convict  prison  execution;  and 
to  etch  the  horror  in  all  its  blackness,  like 
a  scaffold  silhouetted  against  the  sky,  in 
"The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol."  The 
picture  is  a  masterpiece,  and  it  is  the  naked 
truth;  more  effective  with  the  general 
readerthanhis"DeProfundis,"whichisno 
less  remarkable  as  literature,  but  is  more 
exclusively  an  analysis  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
own  spiritual  development  during  his 
prison  experience.  The  Russian  writer 
Dostoyevski,  also  with  pen  dipped  in  the 
tears  and  blood  of  actual  experience,  has 
given  scenes  of  Russian  convict  life  so 
terrible  and  intense  that  the  mind  of  the 
reader  recoils  with  horror,  scoring  one  more 
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black  mark  against  Russia,  and  thanking 
God  that  in  our  deaUngs  with  convicts 
we  are  not  as  these  other  men.  But  not 
long  ago  a  cry  from  the  inside  penetrated 
the  walls  of  a  Western  prison  in  '*Con 
Sordini,"  a  poem  of  remarkable  power, 
written  by  a  young  poet-musician  who, 
held  by  the  clutches  of  the  law,  was  suffer- 
ing an  injustice  which  a  Russian  would 
be  slow  to  indorse.  No  doubt  other  gifted 
spirits  will  have  their  messages.  But,  in 
the  mind  of  the  public,  genius  seems  to  lift 
these  men  out  of  the  convict  into  the  lit- 
erary class,  and  their  most  human  docu- 
ments are  too  likely  to  be  regarded  only 
as  literature. 

Genius  is  rare  in  all  classes  of  life,  and 
my  prison  friends  were  of  the  common 
clay.  The  rank  and  file  of  our  convicts 
are  almost  as  inarticulate  as  dumb,  driven 
cattle,  many  of  them  incapable  of  tracing 
the  steps  by  which  they  fell  into  crime 
or  of  analyzing  the  effects  of  imprison- 
ment. Some  of  them  have  not  learned 
how  to  handle  words,  and  find  difficulty 
in  expressing  thoughts  or  feeUngs;  espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  ignorant  foreigners. 

One  of  the  men  whom  I  knew,  not  a 
foreigner,  but  absolutely  illiterate,  early 
fell  into  criminal  life,  and  before  he  was 
twenty  years  old  was  serving  a  sentence 
of  life-imprisonment.  After  a  period  of 
unspeakable  loneliness  and  mental  mis- 
cry  he  was  allowed  attendance  at  the 
prison  evening  school.  He  told  me  that 
he  could  not  sleep  for  joy  and  excite- 
ment when  first  he  realized  that  through 
printed  and  written  words  he  could  come 
into  communication  with  other  minds, 
find  companionship,  gain  information,  and 
come  in  touch  with  the  great  free  world 
on  the  outside. 

As  I  look  back  through  my  tw^enty-five 
years  of  prison  friendship,  it  is  like  look- 
ing through  a  long  portrait  gallery,  only 
the  faces  are  living  faces,  and  the  lips 
unite  in  the  one  message,  "We,  too,  are 
human  beings  of  like  nature  with  your- 
selves."  To  me,  however,  each  face 
brings  its  own  special  message;  for  each 
one  in  turn  has  been  my  teacher  in  the 
book  of  life.  And  now  for  their  sakes  I 
am  going  to  break  the  seal  of  my  prison 
friendships,  and  to  let  some  of  these  con- 
victs open  their  hearts  to  the  world  as 
they  have  been  opened  to  me,  and  to  give 


their  vision  of  human  life;  to  draw  the 
picture  as  they  have  seen  it.  Some  of 
them  bear  the  brand  of  murderer,  others 
belong  to  the  class  which  the  law  denom- 
inates as  "incorrigible."  I  believe  I  had 
the  reputation  of  knowing  the  very  worst 
men  in  the  prison,  "the  old-timers."  It 
could  not  have  been  true  that  my  friends 
were  among  the  worst  men  there,  for  my 
prison  friendships,  like  all  friendship,  were 
founded  upon  mutual  confidence,  and 
never  once  did  one  of  these  men  betray 
my  trust. 

It  was  Hiram  Johnson  who  taught  me 
what  a  smothering,  ghastly  thing  pris- 
on life  in  America  may  be.  One  of  the 
guards  had  said  to  me:  "Hiram  Johnson 
is  a  life-man  who  has  been  here  for  years. 
No  one  ever  comes  to  see  him,  and  I 
think  a  visit  would  do  him  lots  of  good. " 
The  man  who  appeared  in  answer  to  the 
summons  was  a  short,  thick-set  fellow 
of  thirty-five  or  more,  with  eyes  reddened 
and  disabled  by  marble  dust  from  the 
shop  in  which  he  had  worked  for  years. 
He  smiled  when  I  greeted  him,  but  had  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  say.  I  found  that 
visit  hard  work:  the  man  utterly  unre- 
sponsive; answering  in  the  fewest  words 
the  commonplace  inquiries  as  to  his  health, 
the  shop  he  worked  in,  and  how  long  he 
had  been  there.  Six  months  after  I  saw 
him  again  with  exactly  the  same  experi- 
ence. He  had  nothing  to  say  and  sug- 
gested nothing  for  me  to  say.  I  knew 
only  that  he  expected  to  see  me  when 
I  came  to  the  prison,  and  after  making  his 
acquaintance  I  could  never  disappoint 
one  of  those  desolate  creatures  whose  one 
point  of  contact  with  the  world  was  the 
half-hour  spent  with  me  twice  a  year. 

When  I  had  seen  the  man  some  half- 
dozen  times,  at  the  close  of  an  intervdew 
I  said,  in  half-apology  for  my  futile  at- 
tempts to  keep  up  conversation:  "I'm 
sorry  that  I  haven't  been  more  interest- 
ing to-day;  I  wanted  to  give  you  some- 
thing pleasant  to  think  of." 

"It  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  me,"  he 
answered.  "You  can't  know  what  it 
means  to  a  man  just  to  know  that  some 
one  remembered  he  is  alive.  That  gives 
me  something  pleasant  to  think  about 
when  I  get  back  to  my  cell. " 

We  had  begun  correspondence  at  the 
opening  of  our  acquaintance,  but  rarely 
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was  there  a  line  in  his  earlier  letters  to 
which  I  could  make  reply  or  comment. 
Mainly  made  up  of  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  scriptural  imprecations 
upon  enemies  seemed  to  be  his  chief  men- 
tal resource.  The  man  considered  him- 
self '"religious"  and  had  read  very  little 
outside  his  Bible,  which  was  little  more 
intelligible  to  him  than  the  original  Greek 
would  have  been,  excepting  where  it  dealt 
with  denunciations. 

In  my  replies  to  these  letters  I  simply 
aimed  to  give  the  prisoner  glimpses  of 
something  outside,  sometimes  incidents 
of  our  own  family  life,  and  always  the  as- 
surance that  I  counted  him  among  my 
prison  friends,  that  "there  was  some  one 
who  remembered  that  he  was  alive."  It 
was  five  or  six  years  before  I  succeeded 
in  extracting  the  short  story  of  his  life, 
knowing  only  that  he  had  killed  some  one. 
The  moral  libre  of  a  man  and  the  se- 
quence of  events  which  resulted  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime  have  always  in- 
terested me  more  than  the  one  criminal 
act.  One  day,  in  an  unusually  com- 
municative mood,  Johnson  told  me  that 
as  a  child  he  had  lost  both  parents,  that 
he  grew  up  in  western  Missouri  without 
even  learning  to  read,  serving  as  chore- 
boy  and  farm-hand  until  he  was  sixteen, 
when  he  joined  the  Southern  forces  in  '63, 
drifting  into  the  guerilla  warfare.  It  was 
not  through  conviction  but  merely  by 
chance  that  he  was  fighting  for,  rather 
than  against,  the  South.  It  was  merely 
the  best  job  that  offered  itself,  and  the 
killing  of  men  was  only  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness. Afterward  he  thought  a  good  deal 
about  this  guerilla  warfare  as  it  related 
itself  to  his  own  fate,  and  he  said  to  me: 

"I  was  paid  for  killing  men,  for  shoot- 
ing, on  sight,  men  who  had  never  done  me 
any  harm.  The  more  men  I  killed  the 
better  soldier  they  called  me.  When  the 
war  was  over  I  killed  one  more  man.  I 
had  reason  this  time,  good  reason.  The 
man  was  my  enemy  and  had  threatened 
to  kill  me,  and  that's  why  I  shot  him. 
But  then  they  called  me  a  murderer,  and 
shut  me  up  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  was 
just  eighteen  years  old." 

Such  was  the  brief  story  of  Johnson's 
life;  such  the  teaching  of  war.  In  pris- 
on the  man  was  taught  to  read ;  in  chapel 
he  was  taught  that  prison  was  not  the 


worst  fate  for  the  murderer;  that  an 
avenging  God  had  prepared  endless  con- 
finement in  hell-fire  for  sinners  like  him, 
unless  they  repented  and  propitiated  the 
wrath  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe.  And 
so,  against  the  logic  of  his  own  mind, 
while  religion  apparently  justified  war,  he 
tried  to  discriminate  between  war  and 
murder,  and  to  repent  of  taking  the  one 
life  which  he  really  felt  justified  in  taking; 
he  found  a  certain  outlet  for  his  warlike 
spirit,  or  his  elemental,  human  desire  to 
fight,  in  arraying  himself  on  God's  side 
and  against  the  enemies  of  the  Almighty. 
And  no  doubt  he  found  a  certain  kind  of 
consolation  in  denouncing  in  scriptural 
language  the  enemies  of  the  Lord. 

But  all  this  while  in  the  depths  of  John- 
son's nature  something  else  was  working: 
a  living  heart  was  beating  and  the  slug- 
gish mind  was  seeking  an*^outlet.  A  grad- 
ual change  took  place  in  his  letters;  the 
handwriting  grew  more  legible,  now  and 
again  gleams  of  the  buried  life  broke 
through  the  surface,  revealing  unexpected 
tenderness  toward  nature — the  birds  and 
the  flowers.  Genuine  poetic  feeling  was 
expressed  in  his  efforts  to  respond  to  my 
friendship,  as  where  he  writes: 

"How  happy  would  I  be  could  I  plant 
some  thotte  in  the  harte  of  my  friend  that 
would  give  her  pleasure  for  many  a  long 
day."  And  when  referring  to  some  evi- 
dence of  my  remembrance  of  my  prisoners 
he  said:  "We  always  love  those  littel 
for-gett-me-nottes  that  bloom  in  the  harte 
of  our  friends  all  the  year  round.  Re- 
member that  we  can  love  that  which  is 
lovely." 

Dwelling  on  the  loneliness  of  prison 
life,  and  the  value  of  even  an  occasional 
letter,  he  writes:  "The  kind  word  cheares 
my  lonely  hours  with  the  feelings  that 
some  one  thinks  of  me.  Human  nature 
seems  to  have  been  made  that  way.  There 
are  many  who  would  soon  brake  down  and 
die  without  this  simpathy. " 

Always  was  there  the  same  incongruity 
between  the  spelling  and  a  certain  dig- 
nity of  diction  which  I  attribute  to  his 
familiarity  with  the  Psalms.  His  affin- 
ity with  the  more  denunciatory  Psalms 
is  still  occasionally  evident,  as  when  he 
closes  one  letter  with  these  sentences: 
"One  more  of  my  enemies  is  dead.  The 
hande  of  God  is  over  them  all.     May  he 
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gather  them  all  to  that  country  where 
the  climate  is  warm  and  the  worm  dieth 
not!" 

To  me  this  was  but  the  echo  of  frag- 
ments of  Old  Testament  teaching.  At 
last  came  one  letter  in  which  the  prisoner 
voiced  his  fate  in  sentences  firm  and  clear 
as  a  piece  of  sculpture.  This  is  the  letter 
exactly  as  it  was  written: 

"My  Dear  Friend: 

"I  hope  this  may  find  you  well.  It  has 
bin  some  time  since  I  heard  from  you  and 
I  feel  that  I  should  not  trespass  on  you 
too  ofTten.  You  know  that  whether  I 
write  or  not  I  shall  in  my  thottes  wander 
to  you  and  shall  think  I  heare  you  saying 
some  sweet  chearing  word  to  incourage 
me,  and  it  is  such  a  pleasant  thing,  too. 
But  you  know  theas  stripes  are  like  bands 
of  steel  to  keep  one's  mouth  shut,  and  the 
eye  may  not  tell  what  the  heart  would  say 
were  the  bondes  broken  that  keep  the 
lippes  shut.  If  one  could  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  what  the  heart  desired  was  true, 
then  to  think  would  be  a  pleasure  beyond 
anything  else  the  world  could  give.  But 
to  be  contented  here  the  soul  in  us  must 
die.  We  must  become  stone  images. 
"Yourse  truly, 

"Hiram  Johnson." 

Not  for  himself  alone  did  this  man 
speak — "to  be  contented  here  the  soul 
in  us  must  die."  "We  must  become 
stone  images. "  From  the  deepest  depths 
of  his  own  experience  it  was  given  to  this 
unlettered  convict  to  say  for  all  time  the 
final  word  as  to  the  fate  of  the  "  life-man  " 
up  to  the  present  day. 

After  this  single  outburst,  if  anything 
so  restrained  can  be  called  an  outburst, 
Hiram  Johnson  subsided  into  much  of  his 
former  immobility.  Like  all  life-men  he 
had  begun  his  term  in  prison  with  the  feel- 
ing that  it  must  come  to  an  end  some- 
time. What  little  money  he  had  was  given 
to  a  lawyer  who  drew  up  an  application  for 
shortening  of  the  sentence,  the  petition 
had  been  sent  to  the  governor,  and  the 
papers,  duly  filed,  had  long  lain  undis- 
turbed in  the  governor's  office.  When  I 
first  met  Johnson  he  still  cherished  ex- 
pectations that  "something  would  be 
done"  in  his  case,  but  as  years  rolled  by 
and  nothing  was  done  the  tides  of  hope 


ran  low.  Other  men  sentenced  during 
the  '6o's  received  pardons  or  commuta- 
tions or  had  died,  until  at  last  "old  Hi- 
ram Johnson"  arrived  at  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  man  in  that  prison  who 
had  served  a  fifty-year  sentence. 

Now,  a  fifty-year  sentence  does  not 
mean  fifty  years  of  actual  time.  In  dif- 
ferent States  the  "good  time"  allowed  a 
convict  difTers,  this  good  time  meaning 
that  by  good  behavior  the  length  of  im- 
prisonment is  reduced.  In  the  prison 
of  which  I  am  writing  long  sentences 
could  be  shortened  by  nearly  one-half: 
thus  by  twenty-nine  years  of  good  con- 
duct Johnson  had  served  a  legal  sentence 
of  fifty  years.  No  other  convict  in  that 
prison  had  lived  and  kept  his  reason  for 
twenty-nine  years.  Johnson  had  become 
a  figure  familiar  to  every  one  in  and  about 
the  place.  Other  convicts  came  and 
went,  but  he  remained;  plodding  along, 
never  complaining,  never  giving  trouble, 
doing  his  full  duty  within  its  circum- 
scribed limits.  Altogether  he  had  a  good 
record  and  the  authorities  were  friendly 
to  him. 

Hitherto  I  had  never  asked  executive 
clemency  except  in  cases  where  it  was 
clear  that  the  sentence  had  been  unjust; 
and  I  had  been  careful  to  keep  my  own 
record  high  in  this  respect,  knowing  that 
if  I  had  the  reputation  of  being  ready  to 
intercede  for  any  one  who  touched  my 
sympathies,  I  should  lower  my  standing 
with  the  governors.  But  it  seemed  to  me 
that  Johnson,  by  more  than  half  his 
lifetime  of  good  conduct  in  prison,  had 
established  a  claim  upon  mercy  and 
earned  the  right  to  be  given  another 
chance  in  freedom. 

I  found  the  governor  in  a  favorable 
state  of  mind,  as  in  one  of  his  late  visits 
to  the  penitentiary  Johnson  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  as  the  only  man  who 
had  ever  served  a  fifty-year  sentence. 
After  looking  over  the  petition  for  par- 
don then  on  file,  and  ascertaining  that 
Johnson  had  relatives  to  whom  he  could 
go,  the  governor  decided  to  grant  his 
release.  But  as  an  unlooked-for  pardon 
was  likely  to  prove  too  much  of  a  shock 
to  the  prisoner,  the  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  a  period  which  would  release 
him  in  six  weeks,  and  to  me  was  intrusted 
the  breaking  of  the  news  to  Johnson,  and 
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the  papers  giving  him  freedom.  We  knew 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Johnson  to  be 
given  time  to  enable  his  mind  to  grasp 
the  fact  of  coming  release,  and  to  make 
very  definite  plans  to  be  met  at  the  pris- 
on-gates by  some  one  on  whom  he  could 
depend,  for  the  man  of  forty-seven  would 
find  a  different  world  from  the  one  he  left 
when  a  boy  of  eighteen.  It  gives  one  a 
thrill  to  hold  in  one's  hands  the  papers 
that  are  to  open  the  doors  of  liberty  to  a 
man  imprisoned  for  life,  and  it  was  with 
a  glad  heart  that  I  took  the  next  train  for 
the  penitentiary. 

My  inter^"iew  with  Johnson  was  un- 
disturbed by  any  other  presence,  and  he 
greeted  me  with  no  premonition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  roll  of  white  paper  that  I 
held.  Ver\'  quietly  our  visit  began;  but 
when  Johnson  was  quite  at  his  ease  I 
asked:  ''Has  anything  been  done  about 
your  case  since  I  saw  you  last?"  "Oh, 
no,  nothing  ever  will  be  done  for  me. .  I've 
given  up  all  hope." 

"I  had  a  talk  with  the  governor  about 
you  yesterday,  and  he  was  willing  to 
help  you.  He  gave  me  this  paper  which 
you  and  I  will  look  over  together."  I 
watched  in  vain  for  any  look  of  interest 
in  his  face  as  I  said  this. 

Slowly,  aloud,  I  read  the  official  words, 
Johnson's  eyes  following  as  I  read;  but 
his  realization  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  came  with  difficulty.  When  I  had 
read  the  date  of  his  release  we  both 
paused:  as  the  light  broke  into  his  mind 
he  said: 

"Then,  in  January  I  shall  be  free." 
Another  pause,  while  he  tried  to  grasp  just 
what  this  would  mean  to  him;  and  then, 
"I  shall  be  free.  Now  I  can  work  and 
earn  money  to  send  you  to  help  other 
poor  fellows."  That  was  his  uppermost 
thought  during  the  rest  of  the  interview. 

In  the  evening  the  Catholic  chaplain, 
Father  Cyriac,  of  beloved  memory,  came 
to  me  with  the  request  that  I  have  another 
interview  with  Johnson,  saying,  "The 
man  is  so  distressed  because  in  his  over- 
whelming surprise  he  forgot  to  thank  you 
to-day."  "He  thanked  me  better  than 
he  knew,"  I  replied. 

But,  of  course,  I  saw  Johnson  again  the 
next  day,  and  in  this,  our  last  interview, 
he  made  a  final  desperate  efi'ort  to  tell 
me  what  his  prison  life  had  been.     "Be- 


hind me  were  stone  walls,  on  each  side  of 
me  were  stone  walls;  nothing  before  me 
but  stone  walls.  And  then  you  came  and 
brought  hope  into  my  life,  and  now  you 
have  brought  freedom,  and  /  can  not  find 
words  to  thank  you."  And  dropping  his 
head  on  his  folded  arms  the  manburstinto 
tears,  his  whole  body  shaken  with  sobs. 
I  hope  that  I  made  him  realize  that  there 
was  no  need  of  words,  that  when  deep 
calleth  unto  deep  the  heart  understands 
in  silence. 

Only  yesterday,  turning  to  my  writing- 
desk  in  search  of  something  else,  I  chanced 
across  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote  to  the 
governor  after  my  interview  with  John- 
son, and,  as  it  is  still  warm  with  the  feel- 
ings of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  experi- 
ence, I  insert  it  here. 

"I  can  not  complete  my  Thanksgiving 
Day  until  I  have  given  you  the  message 
of  thanks  intrusted  to  me  by  Hiram 
Johnson.  At  first  he  could  not  realize 
that  the  long  years  of  prison  life  were 
actually  to  be  ended.  It  was  too  be- 
wildering, like  a  flood  of  light  breaking 
upon  one  who  has  long  been  blind.  And 
when  he  began  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
your  gift  the  first  thing  he  said  to  me  was, 
'Now  I  can  work  and  earn  money  to  send 
you  for  some  other  poor  fellow.' 

"Not  one  thought  of  self,  only  of  the 
value  of  liberty  as  a  means,  at  last,  to  do 
something  for  others.  How  hard  he  tried 
to  find  words  to  express  his  gratitude!  It 
made  my  heart  ache  for  the  long,  long 
years  of  repression  that  had  made  direct 
expression  almost  impossible,  and  in  that 
thankfulness,  so  far  too  deep  for  words, 
I  read,  too,  the  measure  of  how  terrible 
the  imprisoned  life  had  been.  Thank 
heaven  and  a  good  go\-ernor,  it  will  soon 
be  over  I  Hiram  Johnson  has  a  generous 
heart  and  true,  and  he  will  be  a  good  man. 
And  it  is  beautiful  to  know  that  spiritual 
life  can  grow  and  unfold  even  under  the 
hardest  conditions." 

What  life  meant  to  Johnson  afterward 
I  do  not  know;  but  I  do  know  that  he 
found  home  and  protection  with  relatives 
on  a  farm,  and  the  letters  that  he  wrote 
me  indicated  that  he  took  his  place  among 
them  not  as  an  ex-con\ict  so  much  as  a 
man  ready  to  work  for  his  living  and  en- 
titled to  respect.  Being  friendly,  he  no 
doubt  found  friends,  and  though  he  was  a 
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man  near  fifty,  perhaps  the  long-buried  again  the  blessed  breath  of  liberty.     Al- 

spirit  of  youth  came  to  life  again  in  the  though  he  never  realized  his  dream  of  heli> 

light  of  freedom.     At  all  events  once  more  ing  me  to  help  others,  I  never  doubted 

the  blue  skies  were  above  him  and  he  drew  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  do  so. 


NO     NIGHT    THERE 
By  William  Hervey  Woods 

Take  it  not  clean  away, 
Mother  which  art  in  Heaven;  for  Childhood's  sake, 
And  some  long-cherished  things  time  cannot  take — 

Mem'ries  of  dusk  o'  day. 
And  white  beds  waiting  in  the  candled  gloom, 
While  little  heads  bent  in  the  quiet  room 

Around  one  knee  to  pray — 
End  where  they  will,  all  our  old  dreams  of  rest 
Begin  with  twilight  and  a  mother's  breast. 

We  are  not  wholly  grown, 
But  must  be  always  what  we  once  have  been; 
Sometime,  somewhere,  the  whitest  head  must  lean; 

Mayhap  in  heaven  full-known 
Mid  the  long  radiance  and  the  rolling  psalm. 
Our  wistful  hearts  shall  mind  us  of  the  balm 

Of  earth-scenes,  once  our  own — 
Where  in  sweet  trance  of  lessening  sight  and  sound, 
Soft-fingered  Night  with  darkness  lapped  us  round. 

And  must  w^e  lose  the  moon? 
Nor  evermore  far  down  a  shadowy  pass 
By  some  still  tarn,  watch  midnight  in  a  glass 

Star-crowned  with  double  noon? 
Forego  the  dews,  and  Romance,  and  young  dreams, 
And  wind-blown  voices  of  night-singing  streams 

That  darkling  idyls  croon? 
Be  patient  with  us.  Lord;  the  moon-li^ht  shows 
Challenging  splendors  not  all  noon-tide  knows. 

Then  let  it  slowly  go — 
Dear  half  of  earthly  life  that  w'e  must  miss, 
Velveted  silence,  stars,  and  slumber's  bliss! 

Let  lingering  twilight  glow 
Ere  the  All-morning  on  our  darkness  break, 
Nor  this,  Thou  Merciful,  our  frailty  make, 

If  we  awaking  so, 
One  quivering  moment  turning  from  the  light, 
Say,  with  wet  faces,  "O  good  Night,  good-night!" 


The  cynosure  of  the  eyes  and  tongues  of  the  washerwomen. 


TROUT-FISHING    IN    NORMANDY 


By  Ethel  Rose 


Illustrations  by  A.  B.   Frost  and  Guy  Rose 


NORMANDY  trout-fishing,  like  many 
another  good  thing  of  France,  spoils 
one  for  most  other  places. 
Such  rivers  as  the  noted  chalk-streams 
of  England  are  unknown  to  us,  and  these 
of  which  I  write  are,  I  fancy,  no  more  to  be 
compared  with  them  than  with  our  own 
Maine  or  Canadian  rivers  or  the  waters  of 
the  West.     Each  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

All  Normandy  is  pastoral — full  of  quaint 
villages  drowsing  in  the  sun,  with  woods 
and  fields  between — and  the  streams  that 
flow  through  this  peaceful  land  partake  of 
its  character.  Surely  Izaak  Walton  would 
have  loved  them,  and  one  can  imagine 
him,  as  shown  by  the  stiff  little  print  in 
Vol.  LIV.— 43 


the  "Compleat  Angler,"  dignified  and 
sedate,  his  lawn  bands  immaculate,  un- 
der the  blossoming  trees  of  some  apple- 
orchard,  or  wandering  through  a  meadow 
intent  on  the  quest  while  watched  by 
cows  knee-deep  in  buttercups  and  daisies. 
There  is  an  intimate  charm  about  this 
fishing,  for  you  are  nearly  always  in  the 
A-illage  life — now  beside  some  great  slow- 
turning  mill-wheel,  with  the  jealous  miller 
peeping  from  a  window ;  now  in  a  cottage 
garden  on  a  trim  path  flanked  by  vege- 
tables and  flowers;  now  beneath  the  fra- 
grant blossoms  of  an  orchard,  in  which 
may  stand  an  old  stone  shrine;  and  now 
the  cynosure  of  the  eyes  and  tongues  of  the 
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washerwomen  as  they  slap  the  linen  with 
their  paddles  on  the  stones  of  the  lavoir. 
Or  if  not  actually  in  a  village  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  far  from  one,  and  probably 
the  pastured  cattle  will  at  first  take  a 
too  friendly  interest  in  your  proceedings, 
standing  around  in  a  close,  wide-eyed  cir- 
cle, of  which  you  may  be  unaware  until 
your  iJy,  swinging  behind  you  as  you  cast, 
catches  in  one  of  them. 

Twelve  years  ago,  and  even  less,  a  fly- 
fisherman  was  a  novelty  in  these  parts, 
except  for  an  occasional  local  sport  madly 
and  literally  thrashing  the  water  with 
clumsy  tackle,  and  the  people  regarded 
you  with  wondering  and  scornful  amaze- 
ment— until  they  saw  you  catch  the  fish. 
Nearly  everywhere  that  we  went,  permis- 
sion to  fish  was  readily  granted,  for  e\'en 
where  it  is  not  preserved  you  must  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  riverside  proprietors; 
in  some  instances  not  so  much  for  the 
privilege  of  fishing  as  for  that  of  walking 
on  their  land;  and  as  each  little  field  and 
garden  is  apt  to  have  a  different  owner, 
you  are  thus  brought  into  relations  with  a 
goodly  part  of  the  population  of  the  place. 

Also,  there  are  sharp  distinctions  be- 
tween rivers  that  are  navigable  or  floUable 
and  those  that  are  not ;  for  the  former  be- 
long to  the  state,  which  rents  the  rights 
for  net-fishing,  though  any  one  may  fish  on 
them  from  a  boat  with  a  ligne  floltante; 
while  on  the  little  rivers  the  land-owners 
have  all  the  fishing  rights,  and  in  some 
places  even  object  to  your  wading. 

As  in  the  case  of  shooting,  the  landlord 
of  the  hotel  is  the  first  person  to  whom  to 
apply  for  information,  and  you  next  inter- 
view the  guard  to  find  out  just  where  you 
may  fish  and  where  it  is  forbidden.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  give  a  small  tip  to  the 
guards  and  to  obliging  peasants,  while  by 
paying  two  or  three  dollars  you  can  occa- 
sionally get  a  bit  of  fishing  for  the  season. 

One  old  guard  of  our  acquaintance  was 
exceedingly  affable  at  first,  but  as  the 
simimer  wore  on  he  became  so  surly  and 
disagreeable  that  we  asked  the  reason  of 
the  change.  He  said  that  when  he  gave 
us  permission  he  had  not  supposed  we 
could  catch  anything,  as  no  one  else  could, 
but  the  truth  was  that  we  took  too  many 
and  he  did  not  like  it.  He  was  less  frank 
about  his  reasons  for  not  liking  it,  which 
were  that  we  interfered  with  his  unlaw- 


ful traffic  with  the  hotels,  by  destroying 
night-lines  and  traps  that  we  had  more 
than  once  caught  him  setting.  Even  in 
our  home  village,  when  we  suggested  to 
the  guard  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remon- 
strate with  his  poaching  brother,  he  re- 
plied deprecatingly:  "What  would  you? 
He  sells  them!" 

Another  hoary  sinner,  not  a  guard  this 
time,  made  his  living  by  wading  boldly  up 
and  down  the  stream  through  every  one's 
property,  putting  his  hands  into  the  holes 
under  the  banks,  gently  tickling  the  large 
trout  that  lay  there,  and  deftly  slipping 
them  into  his  bag.  He  had  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned  times  innumerable,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  free  would  be  at  his  tricks 
again;  so  that  in  the  end  he  was  actually 
left  to  poach  as  he  pleased,  the  authorities 
having  concluded  that  that  was  cheaper 
than  so  many  proces  and  imprisonments. 
It  is  with  no  trace  of  regret  that  I  chron- 
icle his  recent  demise. 

It  is  now,  howe\'er,  becoming  all  the 
time  more  difficult  to  get  fishing  on  the 
best  rivers,  for  fly-fishing  is  getting  to  be 
more  and  more  popular,  and  not  only  are 
many  owners  keeping  their  places  for 
themselves,  but  the  smaller  ones  in  par- 
ticular have  disco^'ered  that  they  can 
make  quite  a  sum  by  renting  for  the  sea- 
son, or  even  for  a  term  of  years,  at  prices 
that  would  have  seemed  preposterous  not 
so  very  long  ago.  Take,  for  instance,  an 
old  woman,  who  owns  a  deserted  mill  on 
the  Durdent,  where  there  are  two  good 
waterfalls  and  pools,  in  all  perhaps  two 
hundred  yards  on  either  bank  of  the 
stream.  Ten  years  ago,  on  our  first  visit, 
she  in\'ited  us  to  fish  there;  the  following 
spring  she  wanted  twenty  francs  for  two 
weeks,  and  finally  got  it  from  an  English- 
man. Since  then  her  prices  have  soared 
like  the  lark,  for  last  year  she  got  six  hun- 
dred francs,  and  is  planning  to  hold  out 
for  eight  hundred  next  time.  Of  course  it 
is  not  worth  any  such  ridiculous  amount, 
but  it  is  simply  astonishing  how  much  a 
cautious,  economical  Frenchman  will  pay 
for  a  thing  he  wants. 

The  number  of  enthusiasts  or  amateurs 
of  this  delightful  sport  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, as  its  charm  and  art  are  realized 
and  its  fine  points  better  appreciated; 
some  of  them  are  members  of  English 
clubs,  and  fish  the  preserved  streams  of 
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England  where  rules  are  arbitrary  and 
strictly  enforced,  and  the  standards  of 
fishing  are  the  highest  in  the  world — in 
fact,  the  interchange  of  courtesies  and 
ideas  with  British  anglers  is  doing  a  vast 
amount  to  foster  the  correct  sporting 
spirit.   Even  now  there  are  French  advo- 


earnestly  engaged  in  trying  to  enact  new 
laws  against  poaching,  and  to  get  both  old 
and  new  enforced.  The  worse  than  indif- 
ference displayed  by  officials  in  respect  to 
these  laws  is  ai)i)alling,  and  not  only  the 
sporting  papers  but  the  daily  press  wax 
sarcastic  and  indignant  on  the  subject. 


The  pastured  cattle  will  take  a  friendly  interest  in  your  proceedings. — Page  456. 


Gates  of  the  extreme  dry-fly  purist  point  of 
view  who  will  fish  only  for  a  rising  trout 
with  an  exact  copy  of  the  very  fly  that 
is  on  the  water;  though,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  is  no  stream  where  hard-and- 
fast  rules  on  the  subject  prevail,  and  you 
may  use  fly,  spinner,  phantom,  or  as  does 
the  native,  the  lowly  worm. 

The  "Casting  Club  de  France"  has  for 
several  years  held  an  annual  casting  com- 
petition in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  Paris, 
an  international  affair  where  world's  rec- 
ords have  been  broken,  some  of  them  by 
Frenchmen.  The  Casting  Club  is  quite 
the  most  important  of  those  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  fly-fishing  and  is 
active  in  good  works,  being  at  present 


Poachers  show  the  most  brazen  indiffer- 
ence to  and  defiance  of  authority,  and  the 
revengeful  acts  of  the  more  lawless  of 
them  seem  to  have  laid  the  powers  that 
be  under  a  spell  of  terror — they  are  lit- 
erally afraid  either  to  inflict  or  to  execute 
sentences.  In  a  peculiarly  shameful  re- 
cent case,  where  the  offender  was  taken 
red-handed,  after  being  scandalously  ex- 
onerated and  having  his  illegal  nets  obli- 
gingly returned  to  him,  he  remarked  inso- 
lently that  he  hoped  they  had  at  least  had 
them  properly  dried! 

The  sporting  magazines  also  are  taking 
up  the  subject  of  trout-fishing — and  every- 
thing that  is  not  work  seems  to  be  a 
"sport"  in  France,  even  photography! — 
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so  thill  there  is,  on  the  whole,  f|iiite  un  ani- 
mated i^ropaj^anda  going  on  about  pre- 
serving, stocking,  and  guarding  streams; 
and  special  appeals  are  l)eing  made  to 
hotel  proprietors  to  aid  the  good  cause, 
and  incidentally  to  enrich  themselves,  by 
advertising  fishing  opj)ortunities,  as  is  done 
on  such  a  large  scale  in  Great  Britain, 
though  it  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  tell  how  far- 
reaching  the  results  will  1^. 

The  "Touring  Club  de  France,"  which 
has  in  so  many  cases  accomplished  the 
seemingly  impossible  in  the  past  ten  years, 
is  actively  interested  and  that  means  as- 
sured progress,  for  its  monthly  journal, 
free  to  every  societaire,  reaches  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  mem- 
bers alone  (in  France),  and  no  corner  of  the 
country  is  too  remote  or  difficult  of  access 
for  it  to  penetrate. 

All  France  fishes — men,  women,  and 
children — so  that  it  might  truthfully  be 
considered  as  the  national  pastime,  for 
never  have  we  seen  anything  to  compare 
with  it  elsewhere.  Fishing  clubs  and  so- 
cieties abound  wherever  there  is  any  water 
more  important  than  the  village  duck- 
pond,  most  of  them  leagued  into  large  or- 
ganizations; but,  with  exceedingly  few  and 
recent  exceptions,  their  object  is  the  taking 
of  coarse  fish;  and  even  where  there  are 
trout  they  are  usually  considered  rather 
as  a  side  issue,  save  on  those  rare  streams 
where  there  is  nothing  else. 

It  w'as  on  our  first  visit  to  the  valley  of 
the  Durdent  that  we  asked  an  old  peas- 
ant, past  whose  garden  the  river  ran,  if 
there  was  good  fishing  there. 

"No!"  he  replied  disgustedly,  "noth- 
ing but  trout."  There  were  plenty  of 
those  at  his  very  door,  but  he  could  not 
sit  on  a  camp-stool  or  in  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  under  a  large  white  cotton  umbrella, 
with  three  or  four  rods  fastened  out  in 
front  of  him,  and  watch  the  floats  bob 
while  he  dozed  in  the  sun,  rousing  now  and 
then  to  the  joy  of  a  capture.  No  trout 
for  him! 

You  can  by  no  means  put  implicit  trust 
in  what  the  people  tell  you,  for  a  miller 
will  scowl  and,  even  as  you  watch  a  beau- 
tiful rise,  assert  that  there  isn't  a  fish 
in  the  river;  while  an  old  woman  eager  to 
chat  will  invite  you  into  her  garden,  offer 
you  a  seat,  assure  you  that  there  are 
whales  everywhere,  "Grosses  comme  qa, 


monsieur! "  and  ply  you  with  fruit  and 
advice  as  long  as  you  stay,  which  will 
probably  be  only  until  you  have  grasped 
the  fact  that  there  never  was  anything 
better  than  eels  and  chub  within  miles. 

Landlords  will  lure  you  with  lies,  and 
enthusiasts  more  patriotic  than  veracious 
will  write  to  the  magazines  glowing  let- 
ters about  the  fishing  in  their  j)articular 
pays,  as  well  as  the  fine  local  dishes  and 
wines  to  be  found  in  their  inns,  until  you 
burn  with  desire  to  go  there  and,  after  long 
waiting  for  the  opportunity,  find  yourself, 
after  spending  an  entire  day  on  a  beauti- 
ful-Zoo^/;/^ stream,  coming  back  tired  and 
hungry,  with  a  few  six-inch  troutlets,  to  an 
impossible  dinner  in  an  auberge  more  prim- 
itive than  anything  in  the  wilds  of  Amer- 
ica; though  there  is  nothing  like  that  in 
Normandy  itself. 

All  along  the  Normandy  coast  there  is  a 
succession  of  streams  which  vary  in  size 
and  importance  from  the  navigable  Seine 
to  the  adorable  brook  that  rises  clear  and 
cool  in  the  cress-beds  of  that  even  more 
adorable  village,  Veules-les-Roses,  and 
flows  not  more  than  a  mile  before  disap- 
pearing underground  beneath  an  old  mill 
on  the  \'ery  beach.  Every  one  of  these 
streams  contains  trout  and,  though  none 
are  now  taken  in  the  Seine  itself,  most  cf 
its  tributaries  teem  with  them,  and  the 
Seine  yields  salmon  even  now  as  far  up  as 
Rouen,  though  twenty-five  years  ago  they 
used  to  come  up  to  the  locks  above  Ver- 
non, and  the  great  flood  year  of  1910  saw 
a  large  one  netted  there  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Epte — a  reminiscence  of  the  "  good  old 
times." 

In  the  larger  of  the  rivers  that  empty 
directly  into  the  ocean,  magnificent  sea- 
trout,  running  as  high  as  fifteen  pounds, 
are  taken  regularly  with  nets  by  the  mar- 
ket fishermen,  and  this  business  goes  on 
even  in  the  lower  Durdent,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  reserved  for  members  of  the 
society.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  one  of  these 
big  fellows  will  rise  to  the  fly,  and  even 
then  he  will  seldom  do  more  than  look  at 
it.  A  spinner  or  a  worm  will  occasionally 
account  for  one  of  them,  and  sometimes 
one  will  follow  a  small  trout  that  is  being 
reeled  in,  perhaps  even  going  so  far  as  to 
seize  it,  and  making  things  lively  for  a  few 
minutes.  One  patriarchal  nine-pounder 
has  made  his  home  in  a  certain  garden 
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five  miles  from  the  sea,  where  he  is  never  in  recent  years,  one  is  rarely  taken  much 

fished  for,  and  is  fed  every  morning  in  over  half  a  pound  in  weight,  and  it  is 

company  with  at  least  a  dozen  others  not  claimed  that,  once  they  have  made  their 

so  very  much  smaller,  and  it  is  indeed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sea,  they  never  return. 


An  old  woman  eager  to  chat  will  invite  you  into  her  garden,  .  .  .  assure  you  that 
there  are  whales  everywhere,  "  Grosses  comiiie  fa,  monsieur.'" — Page  458. 


sight  to  stand  on  the  little  bridge  and 
watch  those  beautiful  fish  leap  and  strug- 
gle and  splash  for  food  right  at  your  feet. 

The  number  of  hatcheries  scattered 
about  on  the  different  streams  is  really 
surprising,  and  though  a  few  of  them  are 
private  establishments  or  raise  fish  for 
market,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  all 
the  others  can  make  a  living. 

Most  of  the  Normandy  trout  are  what 
we  in  America  call  "brown  trout,"  for,  al- 
though many  rainbows  have  been  put  in 


There  are  places  where  a  stranger  may 
fish  by  joining  the  local  society,  the  dues 
for  a  year  varying  from  three  to  twenty 
francs;  or,  in  some  instances,  permits  for 
one  day  are  issued;  and  there  are  a  few 
hotel-keepers  who  control  fishing  for  the 
use  of  their  guests.  Lists  of  some  of  these 
may  be  found  in  the  "Annuaire"  of  the 
Casting  Club  and  the  "Angler's  Diary" 
(British),  while  others  may  be  discov- 
ered by  one's  self. 

Probably  the  best  place  in  Normandy 
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for  one  who  does  not  know  the  country  in- 
tiniiitely  is  the  "Societe  de  la  Durdent," 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Cany,  the  most  imi)ortant 
town.  This  club  was  formed  by  local  an- 
glers and  land-owners,  but  may  be  joined 
by  any  one  at  any  time,  and  includes 
among  its  members  not  only  Parisians, 
but  Englishmen  who  come  over  regularly. 
One  of  these  last  told  us  that  the  Durdent 
was  "an  ideal  chalk-stream,"  and  that 
nowhere  in  Great  Britain  could  one  get 
such  good  fishing  at  anything  like  the 
price.  The  dues  are  twenty  francs  for  a 
year  or  any  portion  thereof,  and  this  en- 
titles one  to  fish  on  all  the  land  reserved 
by  the  society.  These  "  preserves ' '  consist 
of  certain  meadows  and  fields  scattered 
along  the  twelve-mile  course  of  the  stream, 
each  place  being  indicated  by  a  sign  posted 
beside  the  road — which,  during  the  best 
parts  of  the  season  and  most  Sundays,  is 
hazy  with  the  dust  from  the  automobiles, 
carriages,  and  bicycles  that  fly  up  and 
down,  with  fishing-rods  much  in  evidence. 
Down  on  the  shore  is  the  little  bathing- 
resort  of  Veulettes,  with  the  best  hotel 
on  the  river  and  a  casino  of  sorts  open  in 
the  season;  and  for  three  miles  above,  the 
fishing  on  both  banks  of  the  stream  be- 
longs to  the  society,  the  greater  part  of  it 
bordered  by  high-banked  open  meadows 
without  a  particle  of  protection.  This  is 
where  the  big  fish  lie,  those  wary  ones  who 
know  what  it  means  when  a  fly  is  flicked 
over  their  horizon,  and  where  you  have  to 
humble  yourself  and  "play  crocodile,"  as 
our  French  friend  says,  to  keep  them  from 
seeing  you. 

This  was  once  a  tidal  river,  and  the  fish- 
ing-boats with  their  tawny  sails  came  away 
in  to  anchor  at  Paluel,  below  the  little 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Salut  on  the  hill, 
under  whose  dusky  roof  hung  hundreds  of 
little  ships,  the  votive  offerings  of  the 
saved.  Now  there  is  a  huge  dike,  with  a 
broad  road  atop,  all  across  the  valley's 
mouth,  while  the  river  flows  out  with  rush 
and  roar  by  the  contracted  tunnel  built 
for  it;  and  Notre  Dame  de  Salut,  neg- 
lected, gets  never  even  a  glimpse  of  a 
stubby  mast. 

In  its  upper  reaches  the  river  flows  me- 
andering through  meadows  from  village  to 
village,  sometimes  deep  and  still,  some- 
times more  swift  and  shallow;  gliding  past 


gardens  and  through  hay-fields,  and  here 
and  there  turning  the  old  wooden  wheel  of 
some  mill — which  makes  me  digress,  to 
wonder  for  the  one-hundredth  time  why 
millers,  and  more  especially  their  wives, 
are  the  crossest  people  in  France;  for 
almost  never  will  they  let  you  fish,  and 
our  own  village  miller's  spouse,  a  lady 
who  has  a  fierce  black  beard,  and  is  sedu- 
lously avoided  by  her  neighbors,  once  took 
two  innocent  French  tourists  literally  by 
the  ears  and  walked  them  off  the  place. 

For  twelve  years  we  have  known  and 
fished  the  Durdent  practically  every- 
where except  in  the  chateau  grounds.  It 
used  to  be  simply  marvellous,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  our  incredulous  amazement 
the  first  time  we  wandered  into  the  valley 
on  bicycles,  and  sat  down  on  the  raised 
bank  to  rest  under  the  trees.  There  were 
at  least  a  dozen  beautiful  trout  motion- 
less before  us,  and  w^e  found  that  we  could 
repeat  the  experience  endlessly,  seeing  fish 
up  to  five  pounds  in  weight — a  sight  in- 
deed! And  what  is  more,  we  discovered 
that  trout  are  the  only  fish  in  the  river. 

Those  were  palmy  days,  w^hen  we  fished 
almost  at  our  own  sweet  will,  and  seldom 
met  another  rod,  and  when  w^e  supplied 
the  hotel  by  bringing  in  a  dozen  fair  fish, 
on  an  average,  nearly  every  day  for  weeks, 
showing  our  landlady  how  to  cook  them 
with  bacon,  or  rolled  in  American  corn- 
meal,  with  which  we  are  usually  provided. 

Much  of  this  Arcadian  simplicity  has  de- 
parted now  that  the  place  is  becoming  so 
well  known,  but  one  good  result  of  its  pop- 
ularity is  that  the  small  inns  along  the 
upper  valley,  formerly  fit  only  for  peas- 
ants, are  now  decent  little  places  where 
you  can  get  an  excellent  meal,  and  even  a 
room  if  you  wiih. 

As  everywhere  else,  the  luck  of  the  days 
and  the  years  varies  according  to  the  wind 
and  the  weather  and  the  appalling  fre- 
quency of  your  having  chosen  a  day  when 
they  are  cutting  the  river-weed.  This 
last  is  a  real  calamity,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  river-bed  is  covered  with  long, 
swinging,  curtain-like  masses  of  the  stuff, 
which  forms  an  ideal  cover  for  the  fish, 
and  has  been  the  grave  of  many  a  fond 
hope  for  a  record-breaker.  It  is  cut  with 
incredibly  long-handled  scythes,  and  the 
mowing  is  done  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  just  when  the  fancy  of  the  scythe- 
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W'ielder  strikes  him  to  go  forth  and  do  it. 
Since  it  grows  almost  as  fast  as  the  fabled 
beanstalk,  it  is  cut  often,  or  the  river 
would  be  choked,  and  when  the  fisherman 


when  the  men,  deprived  of  their  habitual 
occupation,  are  obliged  to  resort  to  some- 
thing else  and  take,  with  unpardonable 
energy,  to  mowing  their  lawns  and  cast- 


it  is  indeed  a  sight  to  stand  un  the  Httle  bridge  and  watch  those  beautiful  fish  leap  and 

struggle.— f'age  459. 


sees  its  green  masses  come  floating  down 
— in  bunches,  and  mats,  and  stray  bits, 
and  small  hay-stacks — he  may  be  for- 
given for  anything  he  may  say,  for  at 
every  cast  he  w'ill  get  either  a  long  green 
prize  that  must  be  dragged  in  and  disen- 
tangled, or  a  small  wisp  of  leaf  or  stem 
that  w'ill,  at  the  best,  cause  the  wet  line 
to  veer  and  give  him  a  smart  slap  in  the 
face.  What  is  worse,  the  fish  usually  stop 
rising  during  the  passage  of  much  weed. 
A  law,  often  honored  in  the  breach,  pro- 
hibits the  weed-cutting  at  stated  times, 


ing  the  results  upon  the  water  like  a  green 
veil — or  remaking  their  strawberry  beds; 
and  for  unexampled  tenacity  in  clinging 
to  a  fish-hook  let  me  recommend  a  seem- 
ingly insignificant  strawberry  leaf  or  run- 
ner. 

When  the  w-eed-cutting  is  just  com- 
pleted, the  river-bottom  looks  as  though  it 
had  been  shaved — there  is  a  mere  stubble 
left — and  the  frightened  fish  dart  wildly 
about  in  a  vain  search  for  cover  the  instant 
they  see  the  shadow  of  your  line  on  the 
water. 
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For  days  together,  if  you  chance  on  these 
or  other  evil  times,  you  may  get  nothing 
at  all,  and  not  a  rising  fish  will  be  seen;  or 
the  river  may  be  seen  to  be  peopled  en- 
tirely with  small  fry,  which  you  carefully 
unhook  and  put  back. 

But  when  the  luck  changes,  all  that  is 
forgotten — the  trout,  good  ones,  are  ri- 
sing— there  is  plop,  plop,  plop,  all  about 
you — and  you  will  get  some  nice  half- 
pounders,  and  a  few  larger  ones  perhaps 
well  over  a  pound;  beyond  that  they  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  the  day  on  which 
they  are  taken  is  a  red-letter  one. 

You  stay  until  the  last  minute,  for  you 
must  not  fish  after  sundown,  and  you  go 
back  flushed  with  success  and  the  joie  de 
vivre. 

There  are  comparatively  few  places  on 
these  Normandy  streams  where  you  can 
wade,  for  most  of  them  are  surprisingly 
deep,  and  w'here  it  is  possible  it  means 
hip-boots  and  strength  to  force  one's  way 
against  a  mass  of  water.  Have  boots, 
though,  by  all  means,  for  where  they  can 
be  used  it  is  well  worth  it,  and  they  will  be 
useful  in  the  meadows,  which  are  fre- 
quently flooded  several  inches  deep. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Normandy 
rivers  is  the  Risle,  also  a  chalk-stream, 
most  of  which  is  preserved,  and  even  here 
there  are  droves  of  horrid  chub  in  places; 
but  in  spite  of  that  we  rejoice  whenever  we 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  asked  to  fish 
the  preserves  of  a  certain  club  over  there. 

This  club  has  ten  members,  consisting 
of  high  government  officials,  architects, 
bankers,  and  one  Russian  prince,  whom 
the  others  pretend  to  suspect  of  being  a 
nihilist.  They  rent  almost  three  miles  of 
the  stream,  here  ten  yards  or  so  wide,  and 
have  every  variety  of  water,  from  deep  to 
shallow;  including  pools,  rapids,  long  still 
stretches,  and  turns  beneath  tall  trees, 
though  most  of  it  lies  in  open  meadows. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  fish,  but  you  have  to 
exercise  great  care  in  order  to  avoid  being 
seen,  though  by  July  the  reeds  and  grass 
are  high  enough  to  form  a  screen;  and 
there  is  actually  one  wide  shallow  reach 
that  can  be  got  at  only  by  wading. 

This  preserve  is  near  a  small  village  on 
whose  only  street  there  is  a  combination 
grocery-shop  and  cafe,  almost  the  last  im- 
aginable place  for  a  club-house  for  city 
men ;  yet  here  have  we  eaten  many  a  good 


meal  and  many  a  trout  served  up  in  sauce 
Normande,  a  delectable  thing  made  of  hot 
cream. 

The  dining-room,  eight  feet  by  ten,  is 
behind  the  shoj),  and  is  exactly  filled  by 
the  table  and  chairs,  so  that  when  all  are 
there  the  first  comers  take  the  innermost 
seats  and  the  dishes  are  handed  in  at  the 
door  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  not  in- 
frequently out  of  the  window  at  the  other. 

Monsieur  le  patron,  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
does  the  serving,  and  when  he  is  not  run- 
ning down  cellar  to  refill  the  carafes  with 
good  sour  Normandy  cider,  he  keeps  up  a 
running  fire  of  talk  with  every  one,  show- 
ing a  truly  heartfelt  interest  in  each  indi- 
vidual catch  of  the  morning.  His  hand- 
some wife  does  the  cooking  and  comes  at 
times  to  beam  upon  the  company  in  a  dig- 
nified manner.  All  the  members  talk  at 
once  and  all  the  time,  and  there  is  much 
joking  and  laughter  with  a  nice  spirit  of 
camaraderie. 

Here  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  costumes  and  outfits  that  I 
have  ever  beheld.  Such  boots — high  and 
thick,  and  laced  and  buckled  and  strapped ! 
Such  trousers — ^wide  and  baggy  and 
tucked  into  the  boots,  or  straight  and 
slinky  and  reaching  just  below  the  knee! 
Such  coats — with  capes  and  without,  with 
sleeves  and  without  sleeves,  and  with  in- 
numerable oddly  placed  pockets  all  bulg- 
ing full !  Such  hats — water-proof  or  other- 
wise, with  single  or  double  brims,  even 
one  brown-straw  derby,  and  all  of  them 
twined  wath  leaders  and  bristling  with 
flies!  Such  kind  enthusiastic  faces  under 
the  hats,  and  such  different  degrees  of 
skill  I — from  the  little  round-faced  gentle- 
man who  had  never,  no,  never  caught  any- 
thing but  chub,  to  our  very  good  friend, 
the  club's  president,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
fervent  anglers  in  France,  a  master  of  his 
rod  and  line,  and  also  a  martinet  in  en- 
forcing drastic  laws  and  waging  war  on 
poachers. 

We  usually  arrive  about  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, having  come  more  than  fifty  miles  in 
the  dawn  over  the  hard  white  roads,  and 
we  leave  soon  after  five,  very  tired  but 
always  cheerful.  There  was  one  occasion, 
however,  when  we  stayed  for  three  blissful 
days  in  the  hottest  July  of  the  most  phe- 
nomenally dry  summer  that  even  the  old- 
est inhabitant  could  remember;  and  we 
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caught  trout — many  and  big — and  most  the  low  hills  and  soft  green  clumps  of 

of  the  biggest  in  the  very  most  blistering  trees. 

part  of  a  cloudless  day.  There  is  usually  so  much  more  to  it  all 

Monsieur  and  Madame  gave  up  to  us  than  even  the  fishing.     Once  it  was  wea- 

their  own  room  with  two  big  windows  and  sels.    My  line  had  caught  in  a  barbed  wire, 


This  is  where  the  big  fish  lie — Page  460. 


a  most  gorgeous  suite  of  furniture.  There 
was  lavender-scented  linen  on  the  bed  and 
— in  spite  of  our  modest  trunk — there, 
laid  out  in  state,  were  their  two  most  ele- 
gant night-gowns,  one  adorned  with  red 
feather-stitching  and  the  other  with  a  sort 
of  fluted  Medici  rulT;  accompanied  by  a 
bonnet  with  strings  and  a  long,  pointed 
night-cap  crowned  with  a  tassel! 

It  rained  gently  on  our  last  day,  and 
was  wonderfully  beautiful,  a  sort  of  golden 
mist  pervading  the  air  and  giving  to  the 
landscape  such  a  soft,  shifting  play  of 
color,  as  seen  through  the  falling  rain,  that 
you  stood  forgetful  of  the  trout  to  look 
over  fields  of  reaped  hay  and  grain  toward 


and  as  I  turned  to  unfasten  it,  there,  on  the 
very  wire,  sat  three  baby  birds  just  out  of 
the  nest  all  agape  and  unafraid  in  a  row. 
Naturally  I  stood  motionless  to  watch 
them,  and  in  a  minute  my  eyes  were  at- 
tracted by  a  movement  in  the  grass,  and 
two  weasels  popped  up  not  ten  feet  away. 
They  looked  at  me  inquiringly,  but  as  I 
did  not  stir,  they  evidently  took  me  for 
a  new  variety  of  tree  stump,  and  com- 
menced to  play  together  exactly  as  two 
kittens  would,  their  long,  slender  bodies 
exaggerating  every  movement  until  it  was 
positively  ludicrous.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  came,  leaping  and  patting  and  biting 
and  rolling  over  each  other,  until  one  sat 
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erect  like  a  squirrel  and  looked  me  in  the 
face  with  his  little  black-bead  eyes.  He 
was  actually  touching  my  foot,  and  as  I 
moved  it  suddenly  the  little  beast  was  so 
astonished  to  find  that  I  was  human  that 
he  sprang  sideways  into  the  air  and  landed 
plump  in  the  river. 

Once  in  a  while  we  put  the  folding  canoe 
into  the  automobile  and  start  at  four 
o'clock  of  a  summer  morning  for  a  place 
on  the  Eure  where  there  is  a  picturesque 
and  amusing  inn  and  a  good  bit  of  water 
that  one  may  fish.  By  six  we  have  ar- 
rived, after  passing  on  the  way  the  exqui- 
site chateau  that  was  built  for  Diane  de 
Poitiers  at  Anet;  and  soon  we  have  the 
canoe  in  commission  and  get  out  the 
Thermos  flask  of  hot  coffee,  for  even  in 
August  it  is  cold  at  that  hour  when  riding 
fast. 

The  Eure  is  far  too  deep  to  wade  here, 
and  is  in  most  places  a  strong  river,  often 
fifty  yards  wide.  Where  it  flows  through 
the  forest  it  is  wooded  to  the  water's  edge ; 
elsewhere  there  are  grassy  waterside  paths 
under  wide-spreading  trees,  and,  as  always, 
stretches  of  open  meadow.  There  are 
large  fish  here  and,  though  the  chub  are  a 


nuisance,  one  generally  gets  something 
quite  worth  while,  though  not  a  numerous 
catch. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  good  sport 
in  the  Epte  above  Gisors,  but  most  of  it  is 
guarded,  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  that 
pays  did  not  receive  strangers  with  the 
cordiality  that  makes  one  feel  welcome, 
we  go  there  no  more.  Below  Gisors  there 
were  trout  until  the  water  was  poisoned 
by  mills,  which  were  finally  proscribed, 
and  now  the  fish  seem  to  be  coming  back, 
though  a  day's  angling  will  probably  yield 
few  of  a  keepable  size.  Last  May-fly  week 
on  the  Epte,  though,  revealed  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  good  trout  there,  for  three 
afternoons  of  exciting  sport,  all  of  it  wa- 
ding, yielded  to  the  other  rod  of  this  family 
eight  brace  of  beautiful  fish  ranging  from 
eight  to  twenty-nine  ounces. 

The  Bresle,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  Normandy,  is  supposed  to  be 
about  the  best  of  its  streams,  but  it  is 
practically  all  taken  up  in  preserves,  and 
there  is  scant  hope  for  the  outsider. 

On  the  Andelle,  the  Scie,  and  the 
streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Dieppe  there  are 
associations  of  property-owners  organized 


He  may  be  forgiven  for  anything  he  may  say,  for  at  every  cast  he  will  get  either  a  long  green  prize, 

small  wisp  of  leaf  or  stem. — Page  461. 


The  river  flows  meandering  through  meadows,  sometimes  deep  and  still. — Page  460. 


to  prevent  poaching,  to  restock  the  waters, 
etc.,  but  they  are  of  purely  local  interest, 
the  members  not  even  ha^dng  any  fishing 
in  common. 

Fishing  laws  are  not  severe,  the  open 
season  usually  lasting  from  April  i  until 
October,  with  here  and  there,  as  con- 
ditions demand,  a  close  season  of  a  few 
weeks  in  May  and  June.  One  may  fish 
with  practically  anything  one  prefers,  pro- 
vided it  is  floUant,  that  is,  not  a  trap,  net, 
or  set  line,  though  owners,  or  any  one  to 
whom  they  give  such  permission,  may 
use  absolutely  anything  they  please.  We 
have  never  heard  of  even  a  club  in  Nor- 
mandy where  one  is  restricted  to  the  use 
of  the  artificial  fly,  and  I  can  fancy  the  ex- 
pression of  incredulous  scorn  on  the  pro- 
vincial angler's  countenance  at  being  told 
that  there  are  places  where  one  may  use, 
not  flies  alone,  but  only  dry  flies  at  that. 

May-fly  season  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
exciting  time,  though  not  necessarily  the 
most  remunerative.  In  spite  of  its  name, 
this  fly  is  usually  on  during  the  first  ten 
days  of  Jime,  and  in  the  late  afternoons 
the  river  surface  is  a  play  of  widening, 
shifting,  intercepting  circles  made  by  ri- 
sing trout.  How  often  the  fly  is  missed! 
How  they  leap  upon  it  when  they  do  take 


it!  With  what  a  mad  rush  they  break  for 
the  nearest  entangling  weed  or  snag;  and 
how  they  thrash  away  from  the  approach- 
ing net  that  gets  them  at  last. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  a  taken-for-granted  pro- 
ceeding, wherexer  trout  are  to  be  found, 
that  one  should  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  go  after  them,  but  it  has  not  been 
our  experience  that  they  take  the  fly  best 
at  that  time;  indeed,  matutinal  trout  seem 
to  be  few  and  far  between.  Late  after- 
noon is  the  usual  time  for  the  best  rise,  and 
on  hot,  sunny  days  there  seems  to  be  an 
especially  abundant  hatch  of  fly  between 
eleven  and  three;  but  beware  the  delusion 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "evening  rise," 
which  is  a  truly  wonderful  thing  to  see, 
and  will  keep  you  trembling  with  excite- 
ment and  trying  fly  after  fly  from  your 
box  until  long  after  the  lawful  hour,  and 
all  in  vain.  There  is  at  least  one  place 
that  we  know  of  where  the  big  fellows  will 
bite  only  in  the  evening,  and  you  have  to 
go  for  them  in  a  boat,  but  that  is  not  the 
same  thing. 

In  the  American  waters  that  we  know, 
chiefly  New  York  and  California  rivers 
and  the  lakes  of  Maine,  you  may  see  scat- 
tered rises,  but  you  seldom  catch  sight  of 
the  fish  itself,  and  if  you  fish  well  and 
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thoroughly  it  is  with  about  equal  success  rush  at  things  more  rashly,  make  a  real 

whether  they  seem  to  be  feeding  or  not.  rise,  and  even  throw  themselves  clear  of 

Here,  one  of  the  most  exciting  things  im-  the  water  repeatedly,  a  thing  that  is  sel- 

aginable  is  to  watch  them,  yourself  well  dom  done  by  a  fish  over  half  a  pound  in 

hidden,  especially  when  they  are  feeding,  weight,  though  I  once  saw  a  beautiful  ex- 


it means  hip-boots  and  strength  to  force  one's  way  against  a  mass  of  water. — Page  462. 


They  lie  scattered  all  over  the  place,  and 
perfectly  visible  through  the  clear  quiet 
water;  large  ones,  perhaps,  only  a  few 
inches  below-  the  surface,  just  wa\ing  their 
tails  or  drifting  a  bit  from  side  to  side 
to  inspect  tempting-looking  morsels.  As 
they  come  to  the  top  they  simply  open 
their  jaws  to  the  floating  fly,  which  disap- 
pears within.  Unless  the  insect  flutters, 
as  in  laying  eggs,  there  is  no  swirl  or  leap 
— their  dorsal  fins  simply  cut  the  water, 
and  you  get  a  glimpse  of  a  broad  back  as 
they  sink  again  and  are  ready  for  the  next 
dainty.  At  times  they  will  not  move  even 
if  they  see  you;  but  just  try  floating  a  fly 
over  them  and  see  how  maddening  it  is 
nine  times  out  of  ten  not  to  have  them 
even  swerve  toward  it.    The  small  fry 


ample  of  one  of  the  exceptions  to  that 
rule.  I  was  sitting  on  the  grass  of  the 
meadow  with  only  my  head  above  the 
slightly  raised  bank  of  the  stream  "when, 
not  three  feet  from  me,  a  trout  of  about 
two  pounds  leaped  fully  eighteen  inches 
into  the  air  right  before  my  eyes.  It  was 
a  wonderful  thing  to  see,  so  vivid  that  I 
could  distinguish  the  spots  and  colors,  in 
spite  of  its  rapidity. 

Unless  there  is  fly  on  the  water  you  are 
not  apt,  on  these  streams,  to  get  much  for 
your  trouble,  especially  if  using  dry  flies, 
quite  the  most  interesting  way  to  fish; 
though,  of  course,  you  never  know  what 
unexpected  thing  may  happen,  or  what 
leviathan  may  not  have  his  curiosity 
aroused  by  some  floating  novelty  pre- 


The  approaching  net  that  gets  them  at  last — Page  465. 


sented  when  he  least  expects  it,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  four-pounder  over  which  I, 
in  plain  sight,  was  drifting  a  big  Soldier 
Palmer  simply  to  get  out  line  for  a  distant 
rising  fish— when  to  my  awed  amazement 
that  great  trout  rose  deliberately  from 
the  extreme  bottom,  and  as  deliberately 
seized  the  fly.  Then  the  water  boiled  for 
a  moment,  but  he  broke  away. 

Dry-fly  fishing  is  more  than  a  twice-told 
tale  in  England  now,  and  even  here  we 
have  done  it  for  years,  but  it  seems  to  have 
come  to  the  front  in  the  United  States 
very  recently,  to  judge  from  the  magazine 
articles  that  we  see.  According  to  the  ex- 
plicit descriptions  and  directions  given  by 
some  of  these  writers,  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  way  it  is  done,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  results  of  our  first  expe- 
rience with  dry-fly  in  home  waters.  We 
think  that  some  of  the  rather  scornful 
criticism  anent  English  practices  must 
arise  from  ignorance  of  the  utterly  differ- 
ent conditions  prevailing  over  here. 

The  contrast  in  every  way  to  an  Amer- 
ican fishing-trip  is  one  of  the  charms  and 
wonders  of  the  experience,  and  once  you 
have  tried  this  intimate  sort  of  fishing,  it 


will  vie  in  your  memory  with  that  of  the 
mountain  brooks,  the  forest  lakes,  and  the 
tortuous  overhung  rivers  of  America.  Not 
that  you  cannot  find  those  in  France  also ; 
for  there  are  dashing  mountain  streams  in 
the  Jura,  to  be  fished  only  by  one  who  can 
climb  rocks  and  wade  waist-deep — and 
there  are  high  secluded  lakes  and  riotous 
brooks  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Vosges — as 
well  as  small,  tree- shaded,  and  stony  rivu- 
lets in  the  Creuse  and  in  the  Midi. 

But  think  of  this  land  with  its  long 
history  of  civilization  and  its  clustering 
communities;  its  valleys  a  succession  of 
water-wheels  and  gardens;  its  thronging 
peasants,  for  centuries  so  regardless  of 
laws ;  and  you  will  wonder  that  there  is  a 
fish  left  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France;  and  still  more  will  you  be  aston- 
ished to  see,  as  you  may  in  town  after 
town,  as  you  look  over  the  parapets  of 
bridges  in  busy  main  streets,  anywhere 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  trout  swaying 
with  the  current  and  keeping  a  sharp  eye 
open  for  choice  bits  of  refuse.  You  can  oc- 
casionally hook  one  of  these  sophisticated 
city-dwellers,  and  then  there  is  excitement 
indeed !    The  baker,  who  has  been  watch- 
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ing  you  from  the  corner  of  his  door,  rushes  The  best  of  everything  is  none  too  good, 

out  in  his  floury  clothes  to  give  advice  as  and  the  latest  word  in  English  tackle  as  well 

to  the  best  way  of  landing  your  {)rize;  as  Leonard  rods  can  be  found  in  Paris  in 

small  boys  in  black  ai)rons  gather  like  a  special  shops  and,  oddly  enough,  in  the 

swarm  of  bees,  some  of  them  with  ab-  fishing  department  of  the  Grands  Maga- 

bre\iated  fishing-poles  in  their  hands  and  sins  dii  Louvre,  which  is,  perhaps,  more 

little  tin  pails  of   goujon,   the  two-inch  frequented  by  the  best  anglers  in  France 

trophies  of  their  quest.    Every  one  within  than  any  of  the  other  places;  for,  in  addi- 

sight  or  hearing  runs  to  see  the  contest,  tion  to  all  kinds  of  paraphernalia,  from 

and,  as  you  finally  carry  your  cai)ture  in  rods  to  boxes  and  boots,  they  have  a  really 

triumph  to  the  cook  at  the  inn,  you  have  remarkable  collection  of  beautifully  tied 

a  retinue  of  followers  gesticulating  eagerly  flies  of  the  best  English  makes,  as  well 

as  they  recount  to  one  another  the  details  as  many  from  private  patterns  tied  by 

of  the  afTair.  Frenchmen  for  French  waters. 

Here  one  does  not  spend  days  or  even  Not  so  many  years  ago  a  French-made 

many  hours  in  a  journey  before  reaching  trout-fly  was  a  fearful  and  a  wonderful  ob- 

a  wilderness  where  the  trout  hide  far  from  ject,  large,  clumsy,  and  poorly  tied,  so  that 

the  homes  of  men,  for,  at  the  worst,  you  you  were  obliged  to  buy  all  your  flies  at 

are  only  three  hours  from  Paris  by  the  the  one  or  two  shops  in  Paris  where  they 

rapide,  and  all  about  you  are  picturesque  could  be  found,  or  else  order  them  from 

villages  and  towns,  even  historic  cities  England.     Now   you   can   get   excellent 

with  their  treasures;  and  all  this  on  a  net-  ones,inanemergency,inalltackle-shopson 

work  of  magnificent  roads,  any  one  of  trout-streams,  or  even  in  some  of  the  little 

which  will  take  you  through  some  of  the  inns.     It  is  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 

quaintest   hamlets   and   most   charming  be  able  to  tie  your  own  flies,  and  it  is  not 

country  in  France.  difftcult  to  learn  to  do  it  fairly  well.     The 

All  this  you  have  and  more,  for  each  necessary  kit  is  small,  and  it  is  not  a  bad 

person  finds  an  added  attraction  appeal-  occupation  for  country  evenings, 

ing  especially  to  him,  according  as  he  may  To  insure  success,  you  will  need,  in  addi- 

care  for  camera,  painting,  walking,  bicy-  tion  to  good  tackle,  all  your  powers  of  skill 

cling,  botany,  hunting  the  elusive  antique,  and  observation,  and  all  the  accuracy  that 

or  simply  being  lazy;  for  even  the  most  in-  years  of  practice  have  given  you.    But 

veterate  angler  must  rest  once  in  a  while,  when  the  luck  is  with  you,  and  you  have 

or  sport  becomes  a  toil.  played  Indian  all  of  a  soft  gray  afternoon, 

Nor  will  it  be  an  extravagant  pleasure,  using  the  tiny,  perfectly  tied  flies  and 

for  your  living  expenses  will  vary  from  one  making  your  most  knowing  casts,  you  can 

to  two  dollars  a  day,  and  the  extras  are  for  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  certain  that 

you  to  regulate  as  you  choose.  the  trout  in  your  basket  are  there  owing 

It  is,  however,  not  in  the  least  degree  a  to  your  skill,  for  they  are  old  hands  at  the 
place  where  a  novice  can  go  with  any  old  game.  Since  their  troutlet  days  they  have 
tackle,  use  the  first  fly  he  comes  across  in  run  the  gauntlet  of  night-lines,  nets,  traps, 
his  box,  stand  boldly  on  the  river-bank,  bait-fishing,  and  every  other  ingenious  de- 
cast  at  random,  and  come  home  with  good  vice  known  to  the  French  fisherman  or 
trout  in  his  creel.  poacher. 

It  may  surprise  those  who  are  not  ac-  To  most  true  lovers  of  the  sport  much  of 

quainted  with  conditions  here  to  know  the  charm  of  it  lies  in  the  being  out  of  doors 

what  the  captain  of  one  of  the  great  trans-  in  all  weathers  and  amid  varied  scenes ;  and 

atlantic  liners  said  to  us  on  the  subject,  if  you  have  not  before  seen  and  enjoyed 

He  is  an  enthusiastic  angler,  but  as  his  the  French  country,  there  are  unknown 

time  is  limited  at  each  end  of  his  route  he  delights  of  that  kind  to  be  found  there, 

fishes  mostly  on  the  Durdent  in  France  There  will  be  sunny  summer  days  w'hen 

and  on  Eastern  club  preserves  in  America;  the  fields  of  grain,  the  village,  the  mead- 

and  he  says  it  is  too  easy  in  the  States,  ows,  and  the  hills  seem  to  float  in  a  deli- 

that  "the  trout  rush  up  when  they  see  cate  gold  haze;  the  greens,  so  vivid  close 

you  coming."    Yoxwild  fish  and  exercise  at  hand,  becoming  more  delicate,  bluer, 

of  skill  you  must  go  to  Normandy.  more  ethereal,  in  the  distance;  when  the 
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cattle  stand  in  close  groups  under  the 
trees  and  the  faint  sweet  smells  of  hay  or 
blossoms  or  the  not  far  distant  ocean  come 
to  you  now  and  then. 


If  you  have  high  waders,  put  them  on 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  go  down  to  the 
little  island  where  the  dam  is,  at  the  foot 
of  the  long  shallow  reach;  even  out  in  the 


Late  afternoon  is  the  usual  time  for  the  best  rise. — Page  465. 


There  are  raw,  damp  days  in  early  spring 
when  the  ground  is  like  a  sponge,  the  trees 
are  nearly  bare,  and  the  keen  west  wind 
makes  you  glad  you  have  on  two  sweaters, 
a  rain-coat,  and  water-tight  boots. 

And  there  are  warm,  gray,  rainy  days, 
more  mist  than  rain,  when  you  are  coated 
all  over  with  infinitely  small  silvery  drops 
that  look  like  hoar-frost,  and  you  feel  as  if 
you  were  in  the  living  heart  of  a  great  blue- 
green  opal  with  shifting,  changmg  lights, 
and  no  Umits  and  no  horizon — nothing  but 
moving  layers  of  pale  mist  through  which 
you  see  soft  greens  of  trees  against  soft 
blue  of  hillsides,  wet  gleams  from  red- 
tiled  roofs  far  away,  faint,  irregular  shapes 
slowly  mo\'ing  through  this  dream-world, 
and  near  at  hand,  to  give  some  substance 
of  reality,  the  little  dull-gray  stream  gli- 
ding dizzily  at  your  feet. 


middle  there  the  water  is  only  half-way  up 
your  thighs,  and  the  trout  are  making 
ever-widening  circles  all  about  you,  while 
the  lowering  sun  sends  long  shafts  of  pow- 
dery gold  between  the  straight  tall  stems 
of  the  poplars. 

Come  up-stream  slowly.  It  is  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  but  you  can  take  two 
hours  to  do  it,  casting  ahead  of  you  into 
every  nook  and  corner,  and  covering  the 
open  water  as  well — there  are  good  fish 
under  the  farther  bank  along  here. 

Meadows  and  tall  bordering  trees  are  on 
one  side  of  you,  and  all  the  busy  life  of  the 
highway  on  the  other.  Market-wagons 
go  past — tall,  green-topped  affairs  drawn 
by  sturdy  Norman  horses  with  big  blue 
sheepskins  on  their  high  collars,  and  tufts 
and  tassels  of  scarlet  wool  adorning  their 
stout,  sleek  bodies. 
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High,  lumbering,  two-wheeled  carts 
rumble  by  laden  with  bunches  of  freshly 
washed  carrots  and  turnips,  cabbages  and 
onions,  on  top  of  which,  high  above  the 
small,  madly  galloping  horse,  are  perched 
big,  bareheaded  Normandy  peasant  girls. 
They  laugh  and  scream,  and  the  long- 
lashed  whips  crack  smartly  as  they  pass 
the  stage  from  the  Paris  train.  The  stage  is 
crowded :  papas,  manians,  bonnes,  and  bebes 
inside;  bicycles,  perambulators,  trunks, 
and  household  paraphernalia  on  top. 

Then  comes  a  group  of  factory  girls 
from  the  town,  who  call  ''Bon  soir"  and 
comment  on  your  looks  and  your  strange 
clothes,  particularly  the  high  boots. 

And  then  the  sun  drops  behind  the  hill 
and  you  have  reached  the  inn  garden. 
You  step  out  on  the  bank  under  the  big 
horse-chestnut  trees,  beside  the  hammock 


and  the  tea-table  and  the  upturned  canoe, 
while  Madame  comes  clattering  down  the 
path  in  her  sabots  to  see  what  luck  you 
have  had.  Madame  is  short  and  wide,  her 
skirts  are  abbreviated  and  voluminous, 
her  hair  is  white,  and  her  eyes  are  small, 
black,  and  snappy.  The  white  strings  of 
her  cap  float  behind  her. 

She  takes  your  fish  with  much  com- 
ment in  a  curious  patois  that  is  hard  to 
understand,  and  she  tells  you  that  she  has 
a  "bon  diner"  all  ready  for  you. 

While  you  eat  your  pot-au-feu  in  the  lit- 
tle dining-room  with  the  windows  open  on 
the  old  cottage  flower-garden,  your  trout 
are  being  fried  crisp  and  brown  in  front  of 
the  chicken  which  is  turning  on  its  spit 
before  the  little  fire  of  sticks  on  the  big 
open  hearth  where  Madame  does  all  of  her 
not-to-be-despised  cooking. 
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N  a  drawing-room  hung 
with  portraits  of  high-nosed 
personages  in  perukes  and 
orders,  a  circle  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  looking  not 
unlike  every  day  versions 
of  the  official  figures  above  their  heads, 
sat  examining  with  friendly  interest  a  lit- 
tle boy  in  mourning. 

The  boy  was  slim,  fair  and  shy,  and  his 
small  black  figure,  islanded  in  the  middle 
of  the  wide  lustrous  floor,  looked  curiously 
lonely  and  remote.  This  effect  of  remote- 
ness seemed  to  strike  his  mother  as  some- 
thing intentional,  and  almost  naughty, 
for  after  having  launched  him  from  the 
door,  and  waited  to  judge  of  the  impres- 
sion he  produced,  she  came  forward  and, 
giving  him  a  slight  push,  said  impatiently: 
"Paul I  Why  don't  you  go  and  kiss  your 
new  granny?" 

The  boy,  without  turning  to  her,  or  mov- 
ing, sent  his  blue  glance  gravely  about  the 
circle.  "  Does  she  want  me  to?  "  he  asked, 
in  a  tone  of  evident  apprehension ;  and  on 
his  mother's  answering:  "Of  course,  you 
silly!"  he  added  earnestly:  "How  many 
more  do  you  think  there'll  be?" 

Undine  blushed  to  the  ripples  of  her 
brilliant  hair.  "I  never  knew  such  a 
child!  They've  turned  him  into  a  perfect 
little  savage!" 

Raymond  de  Chelles  advanced  from 
behind  his  mother's  chair. 

"He  won't  be  a  savage  long  with  me," 
he  said,  stooping  down  so  that  his  fatigued 
finely-drawn  face  was  close  to  Paul's. 
Their  eyes  met  and  the  boy  smiled. 
"Come  along,  old  chap,"  Chelles  con- 
tinued in  English,  drawing  the  little  boy 
after  him. 

"//  est  bien  beau,''   the  Marquise  de 
Chelles  observed,  her  eyes  turning  from 
Paul's  grave  face  to  her  daughter-in-law's 
vivid  countenance. 
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"Do  be  nice,  darhng!  Say  'bonjour, 
Madame,'  "  Undine  urged. 

An  odd  mingling  of  emotions  stirred  in 
her  while  she  stood  watching  Paul  make 
the  round  of  the  family  group  under  her 
husband's  guidance.  It  was  "lovely"  to 
have  the  child  back,  and  to  find  him,  after 
their  three  years'  separation,  grown  into 
so  endearing  a  figure:  her  first  glimpse  of 
him  when,  in  Mrs.  Heeny's  arms,  he  had 
emerged  that  morning  from  the  steamer 
train,  had  shown  what  an  acquisition  he 
would  be.  If  she  had  had  any  lingering 
doubts  on  the  point,  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  her  husband  would  have  dis- 
pelled them.  Chelles  had  been  instantly 
charmed,  and  Paul,  in  a  shy  confused  way, 
was  already  responding  to  his  advances. 
The  Count  and  Countess  Raymond  had 
returned  but  a  few  weeks  before  from  their 
protracted  wedding  journey,  and  were 
staying — as  they  were  apparently  to  do 
whenever  they  came  to  Paris — with  the 
old  Marquis,  Raymond's  father,  who  had 
amicably  proposed  that  little  Paul  Marvell 
should  also  share  the  hospitality  of  the 
Hotel  de  Chelles.  Undine,  at  first,  was 
somewhat  dismayed  to  find  that  she  was 
expected  to  fit  the  boy  and  his  nurse  into  a 
corner  of  her  contracted  entresol .  But  the 
possibility  of  a  mother's  not  finding  room 
for  her  son,  howe\er  cramped  her  own 
quarters,  seemed  not  to  have  occurred  to 
her  new  relations,  and  the  preparing  of 
her  dressing-room  and  boudoir  for  Paul's 
occupancy  was  carried  on  by  the  house- 
hold with  a  zeal  which  obliged  her  to  dis- 
semble her  lukewarmness. 

Undine  had  supposed  that  on  her  mar- 
riage one  of  the  great  suites  of  the  Hotel 
de  Chelles  would  be  emptied  of  its  tenants 
and  put  at  her  husband's  disposal ;  but  she 
had  since  learned  that,  even  had  such  a 
plan  occurred  to  her  parents-in-law,  con- 
siderations of  economy  would  have  hin- 
dered it.  The  old  Marquis  and  his  wife, 
who  were  content,  when  they  came  up  from 
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Burgundy  in  the  spring,  with  a  modest  set 
of  rooms  looking  out  on  the  court  of  their 
ancestral  residence,  ex|)ected  their  son  and 
his  wife  to  lit  themselves  into  the  still 
smaller  apartment  which  had  served  as 
Raymond's  bachelor  lodging.  The  rest  of 
the  fine  old  mouldering  house — the  tall- 
windowed  premier  on  the  garden,  and  the 
whole  of  the  floor  above — had  been  let  for 
years  to  old-fashioned  tenants  who  would 
have  been  more  sur|)rised  than  their  land- 
lord had  he  suddenly  i)roposed  to  dispos- 
sess them.  Undine,  at  first,  had  regarded 
these  arrangements  as  merely  provisional. 
She  was  persuaded  that,  under  her  influ- 
ence, Raymond  would  soon  convert  his 
parents  to  more  modern  ideas,  and  mean- 
while she  was  still  in  the  flush  of  a  com- 
pleter well-being  than  she  had  ever  known, 
and  disposed,  for  the  moment,  to  make 
light  of  any  inconveniences  connected 
with  it.  The  three  months  since  her  mar- 
riage had  been  more  nearly  like  what  she 
had  dreamed  of  than  any  of  her  previous 
experiments  in  happiness.  At  last  she  had 
what  she  wanted,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
glow  of  triumph  was  warmed  by  a  deeper 
feeling.  Her  husband  was  really  charm- 
ing (it  was  odd  how  he  reminded  her  of 
Ralph!),  and  after  her  bitter  two  years  of 
loneliness  and  humiliation  it  was  delicious 
to  find  herself  once  more  adored  and  pro- 
tected. 

The  very  fact  that  Raymond  was  more 
jealous  of  her  than  Ralph  had  ever  been — ■ 
or  at  any  rate  less  reluctant  to  show  it — 
gave  her  a  keener  sense  of  recovered  power. 
None  of  the. men  who  had  been  in  love 
with  her  before  had  been  so  frankly  pos- 
sessive, or  so  eager  for  reciprocal  assur- 
ances of  constancy.  She  knew  that  Ralph 
had  suft'ered  deeply  from  her  intimacy  with 
Van  Degen,  but  he  had  betrayed  his  feel- 
ing only  by  a  more  studied  detachment; 
and  Van  Degen,  from  the  first,  had  been 
contemptuously  indifferent  to  what  she 
did  or  felt  when  she  was  out  of  his  sight. 
As  to  her  earlier  experiences,  she  had 
frankly  forgotten  them:  her  sentimental 
memories  went  back  no  farther  than  the 
beginning  of  her  New  York  career. 

Raymond  seemed  to  attach  more  im- 
portance to  love,  in  all  its  manifestations, 
than  was  usual  or  convenient  in  a  hus- 
band ;  and  she  gradually  began  to  be  aware 
that  her  domination  over  him  involved  a 


corresponding  loss  of  independence.  Since 
their  return  to  Paris  she  had  found  that 
she  was  expected  to  give  a  circumstantial 
report  of  every  hour  she  sjjcnt  away  from 
him.  She  had  nothing  to  hide,  and  no  de- 
signs against  his  peace  of  mind  except 
those  connected  with  her  frequent  and 
costly  sessions  at  the  dress-makers';  but 
she  had  never  before  been  called  upon  to 
account  to  any  one  for  the  use  of  her  time, 
and  after  the  first  amused  surprise  at 
Raymond's  always  wanting  to  know  where 
she  had  been  and  whom  she  had  seen  she 
began  to  be  oppressed  by  so  exacting  a  de- 
votion. Her  parents,  from  her  tenderest 
youth,  had  tacitly  recognized  her  inalien- 
able right  to  "go  round,"  and  Ralph — 
though  from  motives  which  she  divined  to 
be  different — had  shown  the  same  respect 
for  her  freedom.  It  was  therefore- discon- 
certing to  find  that  Raymond  expected 
her  to  choose  her  friends,  and  even  her 
acquaintances,  in  conformity  not  only 
with  his  personal  tastes  but  with  a  defi- 
nite and  complicated  code  of  family  prej- 
udices and  traditions;  and  she  was  espe- 
cially surprised  to  discover  that  he  viewed 
Avith  disapproval  her  intimacy  with  the 
Princess  Estradina. 

"My  cousin's  extremely  amusing,  of 
course,  but  utterly  mad  and  very  mat  en- 
tourcc.  Most  of  the  people  she  has  about 
her  ought  to  be  in  prison  or  Bedlam:  es- 
pecially that  unspeakable  Madame  Adel- 
schein,  who's  a  candidate  for  both.  My 
aunt's  an  angel,  but  she's  been  weak 
enough  to  let  Lili  turn  the  Hotel  de  Dor- 
dogne  into  an  annex  of  Montmartre.  Of 
course  you'll  have  to  show  yourself  there 
now  and  then:  in  these  days  families  like 
ours  must  hold  together.  But  go  to  the 
reunions  defatnille  rather  than  to  Lili's  in- 
timate parties;  go  with  me,  or  with  my 
mother;  don't  let  yourself  be  seen  there 
alone.  You're  too  young  and  good-look- 
ing to  be  mixed  up  with  that  crew.  A 
woman's  classed — or  rather  unclassed — 
by  being  known  as  one  of  Lili's  set." 

Agreeable  as  it  was  to  Undine  that  an 
appeal  to  her  discretion  should  be  based 
on  the  ground  of  her  youth  and  good- 
looks,  she  was  dismayed  to  find  herself  cut 
off  from  the  very  circle  she  had  meant 
them  to  establish  her  in.  Before  she  had 
become  Raymond's  wife  there  had  been  a 
moment  of  sharp  tension  in  her  relations 
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with  the  Princess  Estradina  and  the  old 
Duchess.  They  had  done  their  best  to  pre- 
vent her  marrying  their  cousin,  and  had 
gone  so  far  as  openly  to  accuse  her  of  be- 
ing the  cause  of  a  breach  between  them- 
selves and  his  parents.  But  Ralph  Mar- 
veil's  death  had  brought  about  a  sudden 
change  in  her  situation.  She  was  now  no 
longer  a  divorced  woman  struggling  to  ob- 
tain ecclesiastical  sanction  for  her  remar- 
riage, but  a  widow  whose  conspicuous 
beauty  and  independent  situation  made 
her  the  object  of  lawful  aspirations.  The 
first  person  to  seize  on  this  distinction  and 
make  the  most  of  it  was  her  old  enemy 
the  Marquise  de  Trezac.  The  latter,  who 
had  been  loudly  charged  by  the  house  of 
Chelles  with  furthering  her  beautiful  com- 
patriot's designs,  had  instantly  seen  a 
chance  of  vindicating  herself  by  taking  the 
widowed  Mrs.  Marvell  under  her  wing  and 
favouring  the  attentions  of  other  suitors. 
These  were  not  lacking,  and  the  expect- 
ed result  had  followed.  Raymond  de 
Chelles,  more  than  ever  infatuated  as  at- 
tainment became  less  certain,  had  claimed 
a  definite  promise  from  Undine,  and  his 
family,  discouraged  by  his  persistent  bach- 
elorhood, and  their  failure  to  fix  his  at- 
tention on  any  of  the  amiable  maidens  ob- 
viously designed  to  continue  the  race,  had 
ended  by  withdrawing  their  opposition 
and  discovering  in  Mrs.  Marvell  the  moral 
and  financial  merits  necessary  to  justify 
their  change  of  front. 

"A  good  match?  If  she  isn't,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  the  Chelles  call  one!" 
Madame  de  Trezac  went  about  indefati- 
gably  proclaiming.  "  Related  to  the  best 
people  in  New  York — well,  by  marriage, 
that  is;  and  her  husband  left  much  more 
money  than  was  expected.  It  goes  to  the 
boy,  of  course ;  but  as  the  boy  is  with  his 
mother  she  naturally  enjoys  the  income. 
And  her  father's  a  rich  man — much  richer 
than  is  generally  known;  I  mean  what  we 
call  rich  in  America,  you  understand!" 

Madame  de  Trezac  had  lately  discov- 
ered that  the  proper  attitude  for  the  Amer- 
ican married  abroad  was  that  of  a  militant 
patriotism;  and  she  flaunted  Undine  Mar- 
vell in  the  face  of  the  Faubourg  like  a  par- 
ticularly showy  specimen  of  her  national 
banner.  The  success  of  the  experiment 
emboldened  her  to  throw  off  the  most 
sacred  observances  of  her  p^st.    She  took 


up  Madame  Adelschein,  she  entertained 
the  James  J.  RoUivers,  she  resuscitated 
Creole  dishes,  she  patronized  negro  mel- 
odists, she  abandoned  her  weekly  teas  for 
impromptu  afternoon  dances,  and  the 
prim  drawing-room  in  which  dowagers 
had  droned  echoed  with  a  cosmopolitan 
hubbub. 

Even  when  the  period  of  tension  was 
over,  and  Undine  had  been  officially  re- 
ceived into  the  family  of  her  betrothed, 
Madame  de  Trezac  did  not  at  once  surren- 
der. She  laughingly  professed  to  have  had 
enough  of  the  proprieties,  and  declared 
herself  bored  by  the  social  rites  she  had 
hitherto  so  piously  performed.  "You'll 
always  find  a  corner  of  home  here,  dear- 
est, when  you  get  tired  of  their  ceremonies 
and  solemnities,"  she  said  as  she  embraced 
the  bride  after  the  wedding  breakfast;  and 
Undine  hoped  that  the  devoted  Nettie 
would  in  fact  provide  a  refuge  from  the  ex- 
treme domesticity  of  her  new  state.  But 
since  her  return  to  Paris,  and  her  taking 
up  her  domicile  in  the  Hotel  de  Chelles, 
she  had  found  Madame  de  Trezac  less  and 
less  disposed  to  abet  her  in  any  assertion 
of  independence. 

"My  dear,  a  woman  must  adopt  her 
husband's  nationality  whether  she  wants 
to  or  not.  It's  the  law,  and  it's  the  custom 
besides.  If  you  wanted  to  amuse  yourself 
with  your  Nouveau  Luxe  friends  you 
oughtn't  to  have  married  Raymond — but 
of  course  I  say  that  only  in  joke.  As  if 
any  woman  would  have  hesitated  who'd 
had  your  chance !  Take  my  advice — keep 
out  of  Lili's  set  just  at  first.  Later  .  .  . 
well,  perhaps  Raymond  won't  be  so  par- 
ticular; but  meanwhile  you'd  make  a 
great  mistake  to  go  against  his  people — " 
and  Madame  de  Trezac,  with  a  "Chere 
Madame,"  swept  forward  from  her  tea- 
table  to  receive  the  first  of  the  returning 
dowagers. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mrs.  Heeny 
arrived  with  Paul ;  and  for  a  while  Undine 
was  pleasantly  absorbed  in  her  boy.  She 
kept  Mrs.  Heeny  in  Paris  for  a  fortnight, 
and  betw^een  her  more  pressing  occupa- 
tions it  amused  her  to  listen  to  the  mas- 
seuse^s  New  York  gossip  and  her  com- 
ments on  the  social  organization  of  the  old 
world.  It  was  Mrs.  Heeny's  first  visit  to 
Europe,  and  she  confessed  to  Undine  that 
she  had  always  wanted  to  "see  something 
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of  the  aristocracy — "  using  the  phrase  as 
a  naturalist  might,  with  no  hint  of  per- 
sonal pretensions.  Mrs.  Heeny's  demo- 
cratic ease  was  combined  with  the  strict- 
est professional  discretion,  and  it  would 
never  have  occurred  to  her  to  regard  her- 
self, or  to  wish  others  to  regard  her,  as 
anything  but  a  manipulator  of  muscles; 
but  in  that  character  she  felt  herself  en- 
titled to  admission  to  the  highest  circles. 

"They  certainly  do  things  with  style 
over  here — but  it's  kinder  one-horse  after 
New  York,  ain't  it?  Is  this  what  they  call 
their  season?  Why,  you  dined  home  two 
nights  last  week.  They  ought  to  come 
over  to  New  York  and  seel"  And  she 
poured  into  Undine's  half-en\dous  ear  a 
list  of  the  entertainments  which  had  illu- 
minated the  last  weeks  of  the  New  York 
winter.  "I  suppose  you'll  begin  to  give 
parties  as  soon  as  ever  you  get  into  a 
house  of  your  own.  You're  not  going  to 
have  one?  Oh,  well,  then  you'll  give  a  lot 
of  big  week-ends  at  your  place  down  in  the 
Shatter-country — that's  where  the  swells 
all  go  to  in  the  summer  time,  ain't  it? 
But  I  dunno  what  your  ma  would  say  if 
she  knew  you  were  going  to  live  on  with 
his  folks  after  you're  done  honey-mooning. 
Why,  we  read  in  the  papers  you  were  go- 
ing to  live  in  some  grand  hotel  or  other — 
oh,  they  call  their  houses  hotels,  do  they? 
That's  funny:  I  suppose  it's  because  they 
let  out  part  of  'em.  Well,  you  look  hand- 
somer than  ever,  Undine;  I'll  take  that 
back  to  your  mother,  anyhow.  And  he's 
dead  in  love,  I  can  see  that;  reminds  me  of 
the  way — "  but  she  broke  off  suddenly,  as 
if  something  in  Undine's  look  had  silenced 
her. 

Even  to  herself.  Undine  did  not  like  to 
call  up  the  image  of  Ralph  Marvell;  and 
any  mention  of  his  name  gave  her  a  vague 
sense  of  distress.  His  death  had  released 
her,  had  given  her  what  she  wanted;  yet 
she  could  honestly  say  to  herself  that  she 
had  not  wanted  him  to  die — at  least  not  to 
die  like  that.  .  .  People  said  at  the  time 
that  it  was  the  hot  weather — his  own  fam- 
ily had  said  so:  he  had  never  quite  got 
over  his  attack  of  pneumonia,  and  the  sud- 
den rise  of  temperature — one  of  the  fierce 
"heat-waves"  that  devastate  New  York 
in  summer — had  probably  affected  his 
brain:  the  doctors  said  such  cases  were 
not  uncommon.  .  .    She  had  worn  black 


for  a  few  weeks — not  quite  mourning,  but 
something  decently  regretful  (the  dress- 
makers were  beginning  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial garb  for  such  cases);  and  even  since 
her  remarriage,  and  the  lapse  of  a  year, 
she  continued  to  wish  that  she  could  have 
got  what  she  wanted  without  having  had 
to  pay  that  particular  price  for  it. 

This  feeling  was  intensified  by  an  in- 
cident— in  itself  far  from  unwelcome — 
which  had  occurred  about  three  months 
after  Ralph's  death.  Her  lawyers  had 
written  to  say  that  the  sum  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  over  to 
Marvell's  estate  by  the  Apex  Consolida- 
tion Company;  and  as  Marvell  had  left  a 
will  bequeathing  everything  he  possessed 
to  his  son,  this  unexpected  windfall  hand- 
somely increased  Paul's  patrimony.  Un- 
dine had  never  relinquished  her  claim  on 
her  child;  she  had  merely,  by  the  advice 
of  her  lawyers,  waived  the  assertion  of  her 
right  for  a  few  months  after  Marvell's 
death,  with  the  express  stipulation  that 
her  doing  so  was  only  a  temporary  con- 
cession to  the  feelings  of  her  husband's 
family;  and  she  had  held  out  against  all 
attempts  to  induce  her  to  surrender  Paul 
permanently.  Before  her  marriage  she 
had  somewhat  conspicuously  adopted  her 
husband's  creed,  and  the  Dagonets,  pic- 
turing Paul  as  the  prey  of  the  Jesuits,  had 
made  the  mistake  of  appealing  to  the 
courts  for  his  custody.  This  had  con- 
firmed Undine's  resistance,  and  her  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  child.  The  case  had 
been  decided  in  her  favour,  and  she  had 
thereupon  demanded,  and  obtained,  an  al- 
lowance of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  bringing  up  and  education 
of  her  son.  This  sum,  added  to  what  Mr. 
Spragg  had  agreed  to  give  her,  made  up  an 
income  which  had  appreciably  bettered 
her  position,  and  justified  Madame  de 
Trezac's  discreet  allusions  to  her  wealth. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  one  of  the  facts  about 
which  she  least  liked  to  think  when  any 
chance  allusion  evoked  Ralph's  image. 
The  money  w-as  hers,  of  course;  she  had  a 
right  to  it,  and  she  was  an  ardent  believer 
in  "rights."  But  she  wished  she  could 
have  got  it  in  some  other  way — she  hated 
the  thought  of  it  as  one  more  instance  of 
the  perverseness  with  which  things  she 
was  entitled  to  always  came  to  her  as  if 
they  had  be^n  stolen. 
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The  approach  of  summer,  and  the  cul- 
mination of  the  Paris  season,  swept  aside 
such  thoughts.  The  Countess  Raymond 
de  Chelles,  contrasting  her  situation  with 
that  of  Mrs.  Undine  Marvell,  and  the  ful- 
ness and  animation  of  her  new  life  with 
the  vacant  dissatisfied  days  which  had  fol- 
lowed on  her  return  from  Dakota,  forgot 
the  smallness  of  her  apartment,  the  incon- 
venient proximity  of  Paul  and  his  nurse, 
the  interminable  round  of  visits  with  her 
mother-in-law%  and  the  long  dinners  in  the 
solemn  hotels  of  all  the  family  connection. 
The  world  was  radiant,  the  lights  were  lit, 
the  music  playing;  she  was  still  young, 
and  better-looking  than  ever,  with  a 
Countess's  coronet,  a  famous  chateau  and 
a  handsome  and  popular  husband  who 
adored  her.  And  then  suddenly  the  lights 
went  out  and  the  music  stopped  when  one 
day  Raymond,  putting  his  arm  about  her, 
said  in  his  tenderest  tones:  "And  now,  my 
dear,  the  world's  had  you  long  enough  and 
it's  my  turn.  What  do  you  say  to  going 
down  to  Saint  Desert?" 

XXXVIII 

In  a  window  of  the  long  gallery  of  the 
chateau  de  Saint  Desert  the  new  Mar- 
quise de  Chelles  stood  looking  down  the 
poplar  avenue  into  the  November  rain. 
It  had  been  raining  heavily  and  persist- 
ently for  a  longer  time  than  she  could  re- 
member. Day  after  day  the  hills  beyond 
the  park  had  been  curtained  by  motion- 
less clouds,  the  gutters  of  the  long  steep 
roofs  had  gurgled  with  a  peq^etual  over- 
flow, the  opaque  surface  of  the  moat  been 
peppered  by  a  continuous  pelting  of  big 
drops.  The  water  lay  in  glassy  stretches 
under  the  trees  and  along  the  sodden  edges 
of  the  garden-paths,  it  rose  in  a  white  mist 
from  the  fields  beyond,  it  exuded  in  a  chill 
moisture  from  the  brick  flooring  of  the 
passages  and  from  the  walls  of  the  rooms 
on  the  lower  floor.  Everything  in  the 
great  empty  house  smelt  of  dampness:  the 
stuffi.ng  of  the  chairs,  the  threadbare  folds 
'  of  the  faded  curtains,  the  splendid  tapes- 
tries, that  were  fading  too,  on  the  walls  of 
the  room  in  which  Undine  stood,  and  the 
wide  bands  of  crape  which  her  husband 
had  insisted  on  her  keeping  on  her  black 
dresses  till  the  last  hour  of  her  mourning 
for  the  old  Marquis. 


The  summer  had  been  more  than  usual- 
ly inclement,  and  since  her  first  coming  to 
the  country  Undine  had  lived  through 
many  periods  of  rainy  weather;  but  none 
which  had  gone  before  had  so  completely 
epitomized,  so  summed  up  in  one  vast  mo- 
notonous blur,  the  image  of  her  long 
months  at  Saint  Desert.  . 

When,  the  year  before,  she  had  reluc- 
tantly suffered  herself  to  be  torn  from  the 
joys  of  Paris,  she  had  been  sustained  by 
the  belief  that  her  exile  would  not  be  of 
long  duration.  Once  Paris  was  out  of 
sight,  she  had  even  found  a  certain  lazy 
charm  in  the  long  warm  days  at  Saint 
Desert.  Her  parents-in-law  had  remained 
in  town,  and  she  enjoyed  being  alone  with 
her  husband,  exploring  and  appraising 
the  treasures  of  the  great  half-abandoned 
house,  and  watching  her  boy  scamper  over 
the  June  meadows  or  trot  about  the  gar- 
dens on  the  poney  his  stepfather  had  given 
him.  Paul,  after  ]\Irs.  Heeny's  depar- 
ture, had  grown  fretful  and  restive,  and 
Undine  had  found  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  fit  his  small  exacting  personality 
into  her  cramped  rooms  and  crowded  life. 
He  irritated  her  by  pining  for  his  Aunt 
Laura,  his  ]\Iarvell  granny,  and  old  Mr. 
Dagonet's  funny  stories  about  gods  and 
fairies;  and  his  wistful  allusions  to  his 
games  with  Clare's  children  sounded  like 
a  lesson  he  might  have  been  drilled  in  to 
make  her  feel  how  little  he  belonged  to 
her.  But  once  released  from  Paris,  and 
blessed  with  rabbits,  a  poney  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  fields,  he  became  again  all  that 
a  charming  child  should  be,  and  for  a  time 
it  amused  her  to  share  in  his  romps  and 
rambles.  Raymond  seemed  enchanted  at 
the  picture  they  made,  and  the  quiet 
weeks  of  fresh  air  and  outdoor  activity 
gave  her  back  a  bloom  that  reflected  itself 
in  her  tranquillized  mood.  She  was  the 
more  resigned  to  this  interlude  because 
she  was  so  sure  of  its  not  lasting.  Before 
they  left  Paris  a  doctor  had  been  found  to 
say  that  Paul — who  was  certainly  looking 
pale  and  pulled-down — was  in  urgent  need 
of  sea  air,  and  Undine  had  nearly  con- 
vinced her  husband  of  the  expediency  of 
hiring  a  chalet  at  Deauville  for  July  and 
August,  when  this  plan,  and  with  it  every 
other  prospect  of  escape,  was  dashed  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  old  Marquis. 

Undine,  at  first,  had  supposed  that  the 
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resulting  change  could  not  be  other  than 
fa\ourahle.  She  had  been  on  too  formal 
terms  with  her  father-in-law — a  remote 
and  ceremonious  old  gentleman  to  whom 
her  own  personality  was  e\idently  an  in- 
soluble enigma — to  feel  more  than  the 
merest  conventional  pang  at  his  death; 
and  it  was  certainly  "more  fun"  to  be  a 
marchioness  than  a  countess,  and  to  know 
that  one's  husband  was  the  head  of  the 
house.  Besides,  now  they  would  have 
the  chateau  to  themselves — or  at  least 
the  old  Marquise,  when  she  came,  would 
be  there  as  a  guest  and  not  a  ruler — and 
visions  of  smart  house-parties  and  big 
shoots  lit  up  the  first  weeks  of  Undine's 
enforced  seclusion.  Then,  by  degrees,  the 
inexorable  conditions  of  French  mourning 
closed  in  on  her.  Immediately  after  the 
long-drawn  funeral  observances  the  be- 
reaved family — mother,  daughters,  sons 
and  sons-in-laws — came  down  to  seclude 
themselves  at  Saint  Desert;  and  Undine, 
through  the  slow  hot  crape-smelling 
months,  lived  encircled  by  shrouded  im- 
ages of  woe  in  which  the  only  live  points 
were  the  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  her  least 
movements.  The  hope  of  escaping  to  the 
seaside  with  Paul  vanished  in  the  pained 
stare  with  which  her  mother-in-law  re- 
ceived the  suggestion.  Undine  learned 
the  next  day  that  it  had  cost  the  old  IMar- 
quise  a  sleepless  night,  and  might  have 
had  more  distressing  results  had  it  not 
been  explained  as  a  harmless  instance  of 
transatlantic  oddness.  Raymond  entreat- 
ed his  wife  to  atone  for  her  involuntary' 
legerete  by  submitting  with  a  good  grace  to 
the  usages  of  her  adopted  country';  and  he 
seemed  to  regard  the  remaining  months  of 
the  summer  as  hardly  long  enough  for  this 
act  of  expiation.  As  Undine  looked  back 
on  them,  they  appeared  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  an  interminable  succession  of 
identical  days,  in  which  attendance  at 
early  mass  (in  the  coroneted  gallery  she 
had  once  so  glowingly  depicted  to  Van 
Degen)  was  followed  by  a  great  deal  of 
conversational  sitting  about,  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  eating,  an  occasional  drive  to 
the  nearest  town  behind  a  pair  of  heavy 
draft  horses,  and  long  evenings  in  a  lamp- 
heated  drawing-room  with  all  the  windows 
shut,  and  the  stout  cure  making  an  asth- 
matic fourth  at  the  Marquise's  card-table. 
Still,  even  these  conditions  were  not 


permanent,  and  the  discipline  of  the  last 
years  had  trained  Undine  to  wait  and  dis- 
semble. The  summer  over,  it  was  decided 
— after  a  protracted  family  conclave — 
that  the  state  of  the  old  Marquise's  health 
made  it  advisable  for  her  to  spend  the  win- 
ter with  the  married  daughter  who  lived 
near  Pau.  The  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily returned  to  their  respective  estates,  and 
Undine  once  more  found  herself  alone  with 
her  husband.  But  she  knew  by  this  time 
that  there  was  to  be  no  thought  of  Paris 
that  winter,  or  even  the  next  spring. 
Worse  still,  she  was  presently  to  disco\er 
that  Raymond's  accession  of  rank  brought 
with  it  no  financial  advantages.  Having 
but  the  vaguest  notion  of  French  testa- 
mentary law,  she  was  dismayed  to  learn 
that  the  compulsory  division  of  property 
made  it  impossible  for  a  father  to  benefit 
his  eldest  son  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
Raymond  was  therefore  little  richer  than 
before,  and  \\'ith  the  debts  of  honour  of  a 
troublesome  younger  brother  to  settle,  and 
Saint  Desert  to  keep  up,  his  available  in- 
come was  actually  reduced.  He  held  out, 
indeed,  the  hope  of  eventual  improvement, 
since  the  old  Marquis  had  managed  his 
estates  with  a  lofty  contempt  for  modern 
methods,  and  the  application  of  new  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  and  forestry  were  cer- 
tain to  yield  profitable  results.  But  for  a 
year  or  two,  at  any  rate,  this  very  change 
of  treatment  would  necessitate  the  own- 
er's continual  supervision,  and  would  not 
in  the  meanwhile  produce  any  increase  of 
income. 

To  faire  valoir  the  family  acres  had 
always,  it  appeared,  been  Raymond's 
deepest-seated  purpose,  and  all  his  frivol- 
ities dropped  from  him  with  the  prospect 
of  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  inhuman  enough  to  con- 
demn his  wife  to  perpetual  exile.  He 
meant,  he  assured  her,  that  she  should 
have  her  annual  spring  visit  to  Paris — but 
he  stared  in  dismay  at  her  suggestion  that 
they  should  take  possession  of  the  coveted 
premier  of  the  Hotel  de  Chelles.  He  was 
gallant  enough  to  express  the  wish  that  it 
were  in  his  power  to  house  her  on  such  a 
scale;  but  he  could  not  conceal  his  surprise 
that  she  had  ever  seriously  expected  it. 
She  was  beginning  to  see  that  he  felt  her 
constitutional  inability  to  understand  any- 
thing about  money  as  the  deepest  differ- 
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ence  between  them.  It  was  a  proficiency 
no  one  had  ever  expected  her  to  acquire, 
and  the  lack  of  which  she  had  even  been 
encouraged  to  regard  as  a  grace  and  to  use 
as  a  pretext.  During  the  interval  between 
her  divorce  and  her  remarriage  she  had 
learned  what  things  cost,  but  not  how  to 
cio  without  them;  and  money  still  seemed 
to  her  like  some  mysterious  and  uncertain 
stream  which  occasionally  vanished  under- 
ground but  was  sure  to  bubble  up  again  at 
one's  feet.  Now,  however,  she  found  her- 
self in  a  world  where  it  represented  not  the 
means  of  individual  gratification  but  the 
substance  binding  together  whole  groups 
of  interests,  and  where  the  uses  to  which  it 
might  be  put  in  twenty  years  were  consid- 
ered before  the  reasons  for  spending  it  on 
the  spot.  At  first  she  was  sure  she  could 
laugh  Raymond  out  of  his  prudence  or 
coax  him  round  to  her  point  of  view.  She 
did  not  understand  how  a  man  so  roman- 
tically in  love  could  be  so  unpersuadable 
on  certain  points.  Hitherto  she  had  had 
to  contend  with  personal  moods,  now  she 
was  arguing  against  a  policy;  and  she  was 
gradually  to  learn  that  it  was  as  natural  to 
Raymond  de  Chelles  to  adore  her  and  re- 
sist her  as  it  had  been  to  Ralph  Alarvell  to 
adore  her  and  let  her  have  her  way. 

At  first,  indeed,  he  appealed  to  her  good 
sense,  using  arguments  evidently  drawn 
from  accumulations  of  hereditary  experi- 
ence. But  his  economic  plea  was  as  unin- 
telligible to  her  as  the  silly  problems  about 
pen-knives  and  apples  in  the  "Mental 
Arithmetic"  of  her  infancy;  and  when  he 
struck  a  tenderer  note  and  spoke  of  the 
duty  of  providing  for  the  son  he  hoped  for, 
she  put  her  arms  about  him  to  whisper: 
"But  then  I  oughtn't  to  be  worried.  .  ." 

After  that,  she  noticed,  though  he  was 
as  charming  as  ever,  he  behaved  as  if  the 
case  were  closed.  He  had  apparently  de- 
cided that  his  arguments  were  unintel- 
ligible to  her,  and  under  all  his  ardour  she 
felt  the  difference  made  by  the  discovery. 
It  did  not  make  him  less  kind,  but  it  evi- 
dently made  her  less  important ;  and  she 
had  the  half-frightened  sense  that  the  day 
she  ceased  to  please  him  she  would  cease 
to  exist  for  him.  That  day  was  a  long 
way  off,  of  course,  but  the  chill  of  it  had 
brushed  her  face;  and  she  was  no  longer 
heedless  of  such  signs.  She  resolved  to 
cultivate  all  the  arts  of  patience  and  com- 


pliance, and  habit  might  have  helped 
them  to  take  root  if  they  had  not  been 
nii)ped  by  a  new  cataclysm. 

It  was  barely  a  week  ago  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  called  to  Paris  to  straighten 
out  a  fresh  tangle  in  the  affairs  of  the 
troublesome  brother  whose  difficulties 
were  apj^arently  a  part  of  the  family  tra- 
dition. Raymond's  letters  had  been  hur- 
ried, his  telegrams  brief  and  contradictory, 
and  now,  as  Undine  stood  watching  for 
the  brougham  that  was  to  bring  him  from 
the  station,  she  had  the  sense  that  with  his 
arrival  all  her  vague  fears  would  be  con- 
firmed. There  would  be  more  money  to 
pay  out,  of  course — since  the  funds  that 
could  not  be  found  for  her  just  needs 
were  apparently  always  forthcoming  to 
settle  Hubert's  scandalous  prodigalities 
— and  that  meant  a  longer  perspective  of 
solitude  at  Saint  Desert,  and  a  fresh  pre- 
text for  postponing  the  hospitalities  that 
were  to  follow  on  their  period  of  mourn- 
ing. 

The  brougham — a  vehicle  as  massive 
and  lumbering  as  the  pair  that  drew  it — 
presently  rolled  into  the  court,  and  Ray- 
mond's sable  figure  (she  had  never  before 
seen  a  man  travel  in  such  black  clothes) 
sprang  up  the  steps  to  the  door.  When- 
ever Undine  saw  him  after  an  absence  she 
had  a  curious  sense  of  his  coming  back 
from  unknown  distances  and  not  belong- 
ing to  her  or  to  any  state  of  things  she  un- 
derstood. Then  habit  reasserted  itself, 
and  she  began  to  think  of  him  again  with 
a  querulous  familiarity.  But  she  had 
learned  to  hide  her  feelings,  and  as  he  came 
in  she  put  up  her  face  for  a  kiss. 

"Yes — everything's  settled — "  his  em- 
brace expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the 
man  returning  from  an  accomplished  task 
to  the  joys  of  his  fireside. 

"Settled?"  Her  face  kindled.  "With- 
out your  having  to  pay?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  shrug.  "Of 
course  I've  had  to  pay.  Did  you  suppose 
Hubert's  creditors  would  be  put  off  with 
vanilla  eclairs?  " 

"Oh,  if  thaCs  what  you  mean — if  Hu- 
bert has  only  to  ware  you  at  any  time  to  be 
sure  of  his  affairs  being  settled!" 

She  saw  his  lips  narrow  and  a  line  come 
out  between  his  eyes.  "Wouldn't  it  be  a 
happy  thought  to  tell  them  to  bring  tea?  " 
he  suggested. 
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"In  the  library,  then.  It's  so  cold  here 
— and  the  tapestries  smell  so  of  rain." 

He  paused  a  moment  to  scrutinize  the 
long  walls,  on  which  the  fabulous  blues 
and  pinks  of  the  great  Boucher  series 
looked  as  liv'id  as  withered  roses.  "  I  sup- 
pose they  ought  to  be  taken  down  and 
aired,"  he  said. 

She  thought:  "In  Ihis  air — much  good 
it  would  do  them!"  But  she  had  already 
repented  her  outbreak  about  Hubert,  and 
she  followed  her  husband  into  the  library 
with  the  resolve  not  to  let  him  see  her  an- 
noyance. Compared  with  the  long  grey 
gallery  the  library,  with  its  brown  walls  of 
books,  looked  warm  and  home-like,  and 
Raymond  seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of 
the  softer  atmosphere.  He  turned  to  his 
wife  and  put  his  arm  about  her. 

"I  know  it's  been  a  trial  to  you,  dear- 
est; but  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  have 
to  pull  the  poor  boy  out." 

In  spite  of  herself  she  laughed  incred- 
ulously: Hubert's  "last  times"  were  a 
household  word. 

But  when  tea  had  been  brought,  and 
they  were  alone  over  the  fire,  Raymond 
unfolded  the  amazing  sequel.  Hubert  had 
found  an  heiress,  Hubert  was  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  henceforth  the  business  of  pay- 
ing his  debts  (which  might  be  counted  on 
to  recur  as  inevitably  as  the  changes  of  the 
seasons)  would  devolve  on  his  American 
bride — the  charming  Miss  Looty  Arling- 
ton, whom  Raymond  had  remained  over 
in  Paris  to  meet. 

"An  American?  He's  marrying  an 
American?"'  Undine  wavered  between 
wrath  and  satisfaction.  She  felt  a  flash 
of  resentment  at  any  other  intruder's  ven- 
turing upon  her  territory — ("Looty  Ar- 
lington? Who  is  she?  What  a  name!") 
— but  it  was  quickly  superseded  by  the 
reUef  of  knowing  that  henceforth,  as  Ray- 
mond said,  Hubert's  debts  would  be  some 
one  else's  business.  Then  a  third  con- 
sideration prevailed.  "But  if  he's  en- 
gaged to  a  rich  girl,  why  on  earth  do  we 
have  to  pull  him  out?" 

Her  husband  explained  that  no  other 
course  was  possible.  Though  General  Ar- 
lington was  immensely  wealthy,  ("her 
father's  a  general — a  General  Manager, 
whatever  that  may  be,")  he  had  exacted 
what  he  called  "a  clean  slate"  from  his 
future  son-in-law,  and  Hubert's  creditors 


(the  boy  was  such  a  donkey!)  had  in  their 
possession  certain  papers  that  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  press  for  immediate 
payment. 

"  Your  compatriots'  views  on  such  mat- 
ters are  so  rigid — and  it's  all  to  their  credit 
— that  the  marriage  would  have  fallen 
through  at  once  if  the  least  hint  of  Hu- 
bert's mess  had  got  out — and  then  we 
should  have  had  him  on  our  hands  for 
life." 

Yes — from  that  point  of  view  it  was 
doubtless  best  to  pay  up;  but  Undine  ob- 
scurely wished  that  their  doing  so  had  not 
incidentally  helped  an  unknown  compa- 
triot to  what  the  American  papers  were  no 
doubt  already  announcing  as  "another 
brilliant  foreign  alliance." 

"Where  on  earth  did  your  brother  pick 
up  anybody  respectable?  Do  you  know 
where  her  people  come  from?  I  suppose 
she's  perfectly  awful,"  she  broke  out  with 
a  sudden  escape  of  irritation. 

"I  believe  Hubert  made  her  acquaint- 
ance at  a  skating  rink.  They  come  from 
some  new  state — the  general  apologized 
for  its  not  yet  being  on  the  map,  but 
seemed  surprised  I  hadn't  heard  of  it.  He 
said  it  was  already  known  as  one  of  '  the 
divorce  states,'  and  the  principal  city  had, 
in  consequence,  a  very  agreeable  society. 
La  petite  n'est  vraiment  pas  trop  mal." 

"I  daresay  not!  We're  all  good-look- 
ing.   But  she  must  be  horribly  common." 

Raymond  seemed  sincerely  unable  to 
formulate  a  judgment.  "My  dear,  you 
have  your  own  customs.  .  . " 

"Oh,  I  know  we're  all  alike  to  you!" 
It  was  one  of  her  grievances  that  he  never 
attempted  to  discriminate  between  Amer- 
icans. "You  see  no  difference  between 
me  and  a  girl  one  gets  engaged  to  at  a 
skating  rink!" 

He  evaded  the  challenge  by  rejoining: 
"Miss  x^rlington's  burning  to  know  you. 
She  says  she's  heard  a  great  deal  about 
you,  and  Hubert  wants  to  bring  her  down 
next  week.  I  think  we'd  better  do  what 
we  can," 

"Of  course."  But  Undine  was  still  ab- 
sorbed in  the  economic  aspect  of  the  case. 
"If  they're  as  rich  as  you  say,  I  suppose 
Hubert  means  to  pay  you  back  by  and 
bye?" 

"Naturally.  It's  all  arranged.  He's 
given  me  a  paper,"    He  drew  her  hands 
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into  his.  "You  see  we've  every  reason  to 
be  kind  to  Miss  Arlington." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  as  kind  as  you  like!"  She 
brightened  at  the  prospect  of  repayment. 
Yes,  they  would  ask  the  girl  down.  .  . 
She  leaned  a  little  nearer  to  her  husband. 
"  But  then  after  a  while  we  shall  be  a  good 
deal  better  off — especially,  as  you  say, 
with  no  more  of  Hubert's  debts  to  worry 
us."  And  leaning  back  far  enough  to  give 
her  upward  smile,  she  renewed  her  plea 
for  the  premier  in  the  Hotel  de  Chelles: 
"Because,  really,  you  know,  as  the  head 
of  the  house  you  ought  to " 

"Ah,  my  dear,  as  the  head  of  the  house 
I've  so  many  obligations ;  and  one  of  them 
is  not  to  miss  a  good  stroke  of  business 
when  it  comes  my  way." 

Her  hands  slipped  from  his  shoulders 
and  she  drew  back.  "  What  do  you  m.ean 
by  a  good  stroke  of  business?" 

"Why,  an  incredible  piece  of  luck — it's 
what  kept  me  on  so  long  in  Paris.  Miss 
Arlington's  father  was  looking  for  an 
apartment  for  the  young  couple,  and  I've 
let  him  the  premier  for  twelve  years  on 
the  understanding  that  he  puts  electric 
light  and  heating  into  the  whole  hotel. 
It's  a  wonderful  chance,  for  of  course  we 
all  benefit  by  it  as  much  as  Hubert." 

"A  wonderful  chance  .  .  .  benefit  by  it 
as  much  as  Hubert!"  He  seemed  to  be 
speaking  a  strange  language  in  which 
familiar-sounding  syllables  meant  some- 
thing totally  unknown.  Did  he  really 
think  she  was  going  to  coop  herself  up 
again  in  their  cramped  quarters  while  Hu- 
bert and  his  skating-rink  bride  luxuriated 
overhead  in  the  coveted  premier?  All 
the  resentments  that  had  been  accumula- 
ting in  her  during  the  long  baffled  months 
since  her  marriage  broke  into  speech. 
"It's  extraordinary  of  you  to  do  such  a 
thing  without  consulting  me! " 

"Without  consulting  you?  But,  my 
dear  child,  you've  always  professed  the 
most  complete  indifference  to  business 
matters — you've  frequently  begged  me  not 
to  bore  you  with  them.  You  may  be  sure 
I've  acted  on  the  best  advice;  and  my 
mother,  whose  head  is  as  good  as  a  man's, 
thinks  I've  made  a  remarkably  good  ar- 
rangement." 

"I  daresay — but  I'm  not  always  think- 
ing about  money,  as  you  are." 

As  she  spoke  she  had  an  ominous  sense 


of  impending  peril ;  but  she  was  too  angry 
to  avoid  even  the  risks  she  saw.  To  her 
surprise  Raymond  put  his  arm  about  her 
with  a  smile.  "There  are  many  reasons 
why  I  have  to  think  about  money.  One 
is  that  you  don't;  and  another  is  that  I 
must  look  out  for  the  future  of  our  son." 

Undine  flushed  to  the  forehead.  She 
had  grown  accustomed  to  such  allusions 
and  the  thought  of  having  a  child  no 
longer  filled  her  with  the  resentful  terror 
she  had  felt  before  Paul's  birth.  She  had 
been  insensibly  influenced  by  a  different 
point  of  view,  perhaps  also  by  a  difference 
in  her  own  feeling;  and  the  vision  of  her- 
self as  the  mother  of  the  future  Marquis 
de  Chelles  was  softened  to  happiness  by 
the  thought  of  giving  Raymond  a  son. 
But  all  these  lightly-rooted  sentiments 
went  down  in  the  rush  of  her  resentment, 
and  she  freed  herself  with  a  petulant  move- 
ment. "Oh,  my  dear,  you'd  better  leave 
it  to  your  brother  to  perpetuate  the  race. 
There'll  be  more  room  for  nurseries  in  their 
apartment!" 

She  waited  a  moment,  quivering  with 
the  expectation  of  her  husband's  answer; 
then,  as  none  came  except  the  silent 
darkening  of  his  face,  she  walked  to  the 
door  and  turned  round  to  fling  back:  "Of 
course  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  your 
own  house,  and  make  any  arrangements 
that  suit  your  family,  without  consulting 
me;  but  you  needn't  think  I'm  ever  going 
back  to  live  in  that  stuffy  little  hole,  with 
Hubert  and  his  wife  splurging  round  on 
top  of  our  heads!" 

"Ah—"  said  Raymond  de  Chelles  in  a 
low  voice. 

XXXIX 

Undine  did  not  fulfil  her  threat.  The 
month  of  May  saw  her  back  in  the  rooms 
she  had  declared  she  would  never  set  foot 
in,  and  after  her  long  sojourn  among  the 
echoing  vistas  of  Saint  Desert  the  exigu- 
ity of  her  Paris  quarters  seemed  like  cosi- 
ness. 

In  the  interval-  many  things  had  hap- 
pened. Hubert,  permitted  by  his  anxious 
relatives  to  anticipate  the  term  of  the  fam- 
ily mourning,  had  been  showily  and  ex- 
pensively united  to  his  heiress;  the  Hotel 
de  Chelles  had  been  piped,  heated  and  il- 
luminated in  accordance  with  the  bride's 
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recjuircments;  and  the  young  couple,  not 
content  with  these  utilitarian  changes, 
had  moved  doors,  opened  windows,  torn 
down  partitions,  and  given  over  the  great 
trophied  and  pilastered  dining-room  to  a 
decorative  painter  with  a  new  theory  of 
the  human  anatomy.  Undine  had  silently 
assisted  at  this  spectacle,  and  at  the  sight 
of  the  old  Marquise's  abject  acquiescence; 
she  had  seen  the  Duchesse  de  Dordogne 
and  the  Princesse  Estradina  go  past  her 
door  to  visit  Hubert's  premier  and  marvel 
at  the  American  bath-tubs  and  the  Annam- 
ite  bric-a-brac;  and  she  had  been  pres- 
ent, with  her  husband,  at  the  banquet  at 
which  Hubert  had  revealed  to  the  aston- 
ished Faubourg  the  prehistoric  episodes 
depicted  on  his  dining-room  walls.  She 
had  accepted  all  these  necessities  with  the 
stoicism  which  the  last  months  had  de- 
veloped in  her;  for  more  and  more,  as  the 
days  passed,  she  felt  herself  in  the  grasp  of 
circumstances  stronger  than  any  effort 
she  could  oppose  to  them.  The  very  ab- 
sence of  external  pressure,  of  any  tactless 
assertion  of  authority  on  her  husband's 
part,  intensified  the  sense  of  her  helpless- 
ness. He  simply  left  it  to  her  to  infer 
that,  important  as  she  might  be  to  him  in 
certain  ways,  there  were  others  in  which 
she  did  not  weigh  a  feather. 

Their  outward  relations  had  not  changed 
since  her  outburst  on  the  subject  of  Hu- 
bert's marriage.  That  incident  had  left 
her  half-ashamed,  half-frightened  at  her 
beha/iour,  and  she  had  tried  to  atone  for 
it  by  the  indirect  arts  that  were  her  near- 
est approach  to  acknowledging  herself  in 
the  wrong.  Raymond  met  her  advances 
with  a  good  grace,  and  they  lived  through 
the  rest  of  the  winter  on  terms  of  apparent 
understanding.  When  the  spring  ap- 
proached it  was  he  who  suggested  that, 
since  his  mother  had  consented  to  Hu- 
bert's marrying  before  the  year  of  mourn- 
ing was  over,  there  was  really  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  go  up  to  Paris  as 
usual;  and  she  was  surprised  at  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  prepared  to  accompany 
her. 

A  year  earlier  she  would  have  regarded 
this  as  another  proof  of  her  power;  but 
she  now  drew  her  inferences  less  quickly. 
Raymond  was  as  "lovely"  to  her  as  ever; 
but  more  than  once,  during  their  months 
in  the  country,  she  had  had  a  startled 


sense  of  not  giving  him  all  he  expected  of 
her.  She  had  admired  him,  before  their 
marriage,  as  a  model  of  social  distinction ; 
during  the  honeymoon  he  had  been  the 
most  ardent  of  lovers;  and  with  their  set- 
tling down  at  Saint  Desert  she  had  pre- 
pared to  resign  herself  to  the  society  of  a 
country  gentleman  absorbed  in  sport  and 
agriculture.  But  Raymond,  to  her  sur- 
prise, had  again  developed  a  disturbing  re- 
semblance to  his  predecessor.  During  the 
long  winter  afternoons,  after  he  had  gone 
over  his  accounts  with  the  bailiff,  or  writ- 
ten his  business  letters,  he  took  to  dab- 
bling with  a  paint-box,  or  picking  out  new 
scores  at  the  i>iano;  after  dinner,  when 
they  went  to  the  library,  he  seemed  to  ex- 
pect to  read  aloud  to  her  from  the  reviews 
and  papers  he  was  always  receiving;  and 
when  he  had  discovered  her  inability  to 
fix  her  attention  he  fell  into  the  way  of 
absorbing  himself  in  one  of  the  old  brown 
books  with  which  the  room  was  lined. 
At  first  he  tried — as  Ralph  had  done — to 
tell  her  about  what  he  was  reading  or  what 
was  happening  in  the  world;  but  her  sense 
of  inadequacy  made  her  slip  away  to  other 
subjects,  and  little  by  little  their  talk  died 
down  to  monosyllables. 

Was  it  possible  that,  in  spite  of  his 
books,  the  evenings  seemed  as  long  to 
Raymond  as  to  her,  and  that  he  had  sug- 
gested going  back  to  Paris  because  he  was 
bored  at  Saint  Desert?  Bored  as  she  was 
herself,  she  resented  his  not  finding  her 
company  all-sufficient,  and  was  mortified 
by  the  discovery  that  there  were  regions 
of  his  life  she  could  not  enter. 

But  once  back  in  Paris  she  had  less 
time  for  introspection,  and  Raymond  less 
for  books.  They  resumed  their  dispersed 
and  busy  life,  and  in  spite  of  Hubert's  os- 
tentatious vicinity,  of  the  perpetual  lack 
of  money,  and  of  Paul's  innocent  encroach- 
ments on  her  freedom.  Undine,  once  more 
in  her  element,  ceased  to  brood  upon  her 
grievances.  .  She  enjoyed  going  about  with 
her  husband,  whose  presence  at  her  side 
was  distinctly  ornamental.  He  seemed  to 
have  grown  suddenly  younger  and  more 
animated,  and  when  she  saw  other  women 
looking  at  him  she  remembered  how  dis- 
tinguished he  was.  It  amused  her  to  have 
him  in  her  train,  and  driving  about  with 
him  to  dinners  and  dances,  waiting  for  him 
on  flower-decked  landings,  or  pushing  at 
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his  side  through  blazing  theatre-lobbies, 
answered  to  her  inmost  ideal  of  domes- 
tic intimacy. 

He  seemed  disposed  to  allow  her  more 
liberty  than  before,  and  it  was  only  now 
and  then  that  he  let  drop  a  brief  reminder 
of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  accorded. 
She  was  to  keep  certain  people  at  a  dis- 
tance, she  was  not  to  cheapen  herself  by 
being  seen  at  vulgar  restaurants  and  tea- 
rooms, she  was  to  join  ^nth  him  in  fulfil- 
ling certain  family  obligations  (going  to  a 
good  many  dull  dinners  among  the  num- 
ber) ;  but  in  other  respects  she  was  free  to 
fill  her  days  as  she  pleased. 

"  Not  that  it  leaves  me  much  time,"  she 
admitted  to  Madame  de  Trezac;  "what 
with  going  to  see  his  mother  every  day, 
and  never  missing  one  of  his  sisters' joi^r^, 
and  showing  myself  at  the  Hotel  de  Dor- 
dogne  whenever  the  Duchess  gives  a  pay- 
up  party  to  the  stuffy  people  Lili  Estra- 
dina  won't  be  bothered  with,  there  are  days 
when  I  never  lay  eyes  on  Paul,  and  barely 
have  time  to  be  waved  and  manicured; 
but,  apart  from  that,  Raymond's  really 
much  nicer  and  less  fussy  than  he  was.'' 

Undine,  as  she  grew  older,  had  developed 
her  mother's  craving  for  a  confidante,  and 
Madame  de  Trezac  had  succeeded  in  that 
capacity  to  Mabel  Lipscomb  and  Bertha 
Shallum. 

"Less  fussy?"  Madame  de  Trezac's 
long  nose  lengthened  thoughtfully.  "  H'm 
— are  you  sure  that's  a  good  sign?" 

Undine  stared  and  laughed.  "Oh,  my 
dear,  you're  so  quaint  I  Why,  nobody's 
jealous  any  more." 

"  No;  that's  the  worst  of  it."  Madame 
de  Trezac  pondered.  "It's  a  thousand 
pities  you  haven't  got  a  son." 

■"Yes;  I  wish  we  had."  Undine  stood 
up,  impatient  to  end  the  conversation. 
Since  she  had  learned  that  her  continued 
childlessness  was  regarded  by  every  one 
about  her  as  not  only  unfortunate  but 
somehow  vaguely  derogatory  to  her,  she 
had  genuinely  begun  to  regret  it;  and  any 
allusion  to  the  subject  disturbed  her. 

"Especially,"  ^ladame  de  Trezac  con- 
tinued, "as  Hubert's  wife " 

"Oh,  if  that's  all  they  want,  it's  a  pity 
Raymond  didn't  marry  Hubert's  wife," 
Undine  flung  back;  and  on  the  stairs  she 
murmured  to  herself:  "Nettie  has  been 
talking  to  my  mother-in-law." 


But  this  explanation  did  not  quiet  her, 
and  that  evening,  as  she  and  Raymond 
drove  back  together  from  a  party,  she  felt 
a  sudden  impulse  to  speak.  Sitting  close 
to  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  carriage,  it 
ought  to  have  been  easy  for  her  to  find 
the  needed  word;  but  the  barrier  of  his  in- 
difference hung  between  them,  and  street 
after  street  slipped  by,  and  the  spangled 
blackness  of  the  river  unrolled  itself  be- 
neath their  wheels,  before  she  leaned  over 
to  touch  his  hand. 

"What  is  it,  my  dear?" 

She  had  not  yet  found  the  word,  and  al- 
ready his  tone  told  her  she  was  too  late. 
A  year  ago,  if  she  had  slipped  her  hand  in 
his,  she  would  not  have  had  that  answer. 

"Your  mother  blames  me  for  our  not 
having  a  child.  Everybody  thinks  it's  my 
fault.'' 

He  paused  before  answering,  and  she  sat 
watching  his  shadowy  profile  against  the 
passing  lamps. 

"My  mother's  ideas  are  old-fashioned; 
and  I  don't  know^  that  it's  anybody's  busi- 
ness but  yours  and  mine." 

"Yes,  but " 

"Here  we  are."  The  brougham  was 
turning  under  the  archway  of  the  hotel, 
and  the  light  of  Hubert's  tall  windows  fell 
across  the  dusky  court.  Raymond  helped 
her  out,  and  they  mounted  to  their  door 
by  the  stairs  which  Hubert  had  recarpeted 
in  velvet,  \\'ith  a  marble  nymph  lurking  in 
the  azaleas  on  the  landing. 

In  the  antechamber  Raymond  paused 
to  take  her  cloak  from  her  shoulders,  and 
his  eyes  rested  on  her  with  a  faint  smile  of 
approval. 

"You  never  looked  better;  your  dress 
is  extremely  becoming.  Good  night,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  kissing  her  hand  as  he 
turned  away. 

Undine  kept  this  incident  to  herself: 
her  wounded  pride  made  her  shrink  from 
confessing  it  even  to  Madame  de  Trezac. 
She  was  sure  Raymond  would  "come 
back'";  Ralph  always  had,  to  the  last. 
During  their  remaining  weeks  in  Paris  she 
reassured  herself  with  the  thought  that 
once  they  were  back  at  Saint  Desert  she 
would  easily  regain  her  lost  hold;  and 
when  Raymond  suggested  their  leaving 
Paris  she  acquiesced  without  a  protest. 
But  at  Saint  Desert  she  seemed  no  nearer 
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to  him  than  in  Paris.  He  continued  to 
treat  her  with  unvarying  amiabiUty,  but 
he  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  estate,  in  his  books,  his 
sketching  and  his  music.  He  had  begun 
to  interest  himself  in  politics  and  had  been 
urged  to  stand  for  his  department.  This 
necessitated  frequent  displacements:  trii)s 
to  Beaune  or  Dijon  and  occasional  ab- 
sences in  Paris.  Undine,  when  he  was 
away,  was  not  left  alone,  for  the  dowager 
Marquise  had  established  herself  at  Saint 
Desert  for  the  summer,  and  relays  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters-in-laws,  aunts,  cousins  and 
ecclesiastical  friends  and  connections  suc- 
ceeded each  other  under  its  capacious 
roof.  Only  Hubert  and  his  wife  were  ab- 
sent. They  had  taken  a  villa  at  Deauville, 
and  in  the  morning  papers  Undine  followed 
the  chronicle  of  Hubert's  polo  scores  and  of 
the  Countess  Hubert's  racing  toilets. 

The  days  crawled  on  with  a  benumbing 
sameness.  The  old  Marquise  and  the 
other  ladies  of  the  party  sat  on  the  terrace 
with  their  needle-w'ork,  the  cure  or  one  of 
the  visiting  uncles  read  aloud  the  Journal 
des  Dcbats  and  prognosticated  dark  things 
of  the  Republic,  Paul  scoured  the  park 
and  despoiled  the  kitchen-garden  with  the 
other  children  of  the  family,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  adjacent  chateaux  drove  over 
to  call,  and  occasionally  the  ponderous 
pair  were  harnessed  to  a  landau  as  lum- 
bering as  the  brougham,  and  the  ladies  of 
Saint  Desert  measured  the  dusty  kilo- 
metres between  themselves  and  their 
neighbours. 

It  was  the  firSt  time  that  Undine  had 
seriously  paused  to  consider  the  conditions 
of  her  new  life,  and  as  the  days  passed  she 
began  to  understand  that  so  they  would 
continue  to  succeed  each  other  till  the  end. 
Every  one  about  her  took  it  for  granted 
that  as  long  as  she  lived  she  w^ould  spend 
ten  months  of  every  year  at  Saint  Desert 
and  the  remaining  two  in  Paris.  Of 
course,  if  health  required  it,  she  might  go 
to  les  eaiix  with  her  husband ;  but  the  old 
Marquise  was  very  doubtful  as  to  the 
benefit  of  a  course  of  waters,  and  her 
uncle  the  Duke  and  her  cousin  the  Canon 
shared  her  view.  In  the  case  of  young 
married  women,  especially,  the  unwhole- 
some excitement  of  the  modern  watering- 
place  was  more  than  likely  to  do  away 
with  the  possible  benefit  of  the  treatment. 


As  to  travel — had  not  Raymond  and  his 
wife  been  to  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  on 
their  wedding-journey?  Such  reckless 
enterprise  was  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of 
the  house!  Had  they  not  spent  days  and 
days  in  the  saddle,  and  slept  in  tents  among 
the  Arabs?  (Who  could  tell,  indeed, 
whether  these  imprudences  were  not  the 
cause  of  the  disappointment  which  it  had 
pleased  heaven  to  inflict  on  the  young 
couple?)  No  one  in  the  family  had  ever 
taken  so  long  a  wedding-journey.  One 
bride  had  gone  to  England  (even  that  was 
considered  extreme),  and  another — the 
artistic  daughter — had  spent  a  week  in 
Venice;  w^hich  certainly  showed  that  they 
were  not  behind  the  times,  and  had  no  old- 
fashioned  prejudices.  Since  wedding-jour- 
neys were  the  fashion,  they  had  taken 
them;  but  who  had  ever  heard  of  travel- 
ling afterward?  What  could  be  the  pos- 
sible object  of  leaving  one's  family,  one's 
habits,  one's  friends?  It  was  natural  that 
the  Americans,  who  had  no  homes,  who 
were  born  and  died  in  hotels,  should  have 
contracted  nomadic  habits;  but  the  new 
Marquise  de  Chelles  was  no  longer  an 
American,  and  she  had  Saint  Desert  and 
the  Hotel  de  Chelles  to  live  in,  as  genera- 
tions of  ladies  of  her  name  had  done  before 
her. 

Thus  Undine  beheld  her  future  laid  out ' 
for  her,  not  directly  and  in  blunt  words, 
but  obliquely  and  affably,  in  the  allusions, 
the  assumptions,  the  insinuations  of  the 
amiable  women  among  whom  her  days 
were  spent.  Their  interminable  conversa- 
tions were  carried  on  to  the  click  of  knit- 
ting-needles and  the  rise  and  fall  of  indus- 
trious fingers  above  embroidery- frames; 
and  as  Undine  sat  staring  at  the  lustrous 
nails  of  her  idle  hands  she  felt  that  her  in- 
ability to  occupy  them  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  her  restlessness. 
The  innumerable  rooms  of  Saint  Desert 
were  furnished  w' ith  the  embroidered  hang- 
ings and  tapestry  chairs  produced  by  gen- 
erations of  diligent  chatelaines,  and  the 
untiring  needles  of  the  old  Marquise,  her 
daughters  and  dependents  were  still  stead- 
ily increasing  the  provision. 

It  struck  Undine  as  curious  that  they 
should  be  willing  to  go  on  making  chair- 
coverings  and  bed-curtains  for  a  house 
that  didn't  really  belong  to  them,  and  that 
she  had   a  right  to  pull  about  and  re- 
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arrange  as  she  chose;  but  then  that  was 
only  a  i)art  of  their  whole  inc()m])rehensible 
way  of  regarding  themselves  (in  spite  of 
their  acute  personal  and  parochial  absorp- 
tions) as  minor  members  of  a  powerful  and 
indivisible  whole,  the  huge  voracious  fe- 
tish they  called  The  Family. 

Notw'ithstanding  their  very  definite 
theories  as  to  what  Americans  were  and 
were  not,  they  were  evidently  bewildered 
at  finding  no  corresponding  sense  of  soli- 
darity in  Undine;  and  little  Paul's  rootless- 
ness,  his  lack  of  all  local  and  linear  ties, 
made  them  (for  all  the  charm  he  exercised) 
regard  him  with  something  of  the  shyness 
of  pious  Christians  toward  an  elfm  child. 
But  though  mother  and  child  gave  them  a 
sense  of  insuperable  strangeness,  it  plainly 
never  occurred  to  them  that  both  would 
not  be  gradually  subdued  to  the  customs 
of  Saint  Desert.  Dynasties  had  fallen, 
institutions  changed,  manners  and  morals, 
alas,  deplorably  declined;  but  as  far  back 
as  memory  went,  the  ladies  of  the  line  of 
Chelles  had  always  sat  at  their  needle- 
work on  the  terrace  of  Saint  Desert,  while 
the  men  of  the  house  lamented  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  government  and  the  cure 
ascribed  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country 
to  the  decline  of  religious  feeling  and  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  It  was  inevi- 
table that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  new 
Marquise  should  come  to  understand  the 
fundamental  necessity  of  these  things  be- 
ing as  they  were;  and  meanwhile  the  for- 
bearance of  her  husband's  family  e.xer- 
cised  itself,  with  the  smiling  discretion  of 
their  race,  through  the  long  succession  of 
uneventful  days. 

Once,  in  September,  this  routine  was 
broken  in  upon  by  the  unannounced  de- 
scent of  a  flock  of  motors  bearing  the  Prin- 
cess Estradina  and  a  chosen  band  from 
one  watering-place  to  another.  Raymond 
was  away  at  the  time,  but  family  loyalty 
constrained  the  old  Marquise  to  welcome 
her  kinswoman  and  the  hitter's  friends; 
and  Undine  once  more  found  herself  im- 
mersed in  the  world  from  which  her  mar- 
riage had  remo\ed  her. 

The  Princess,  at  first,  seemed  totally  to 
have  forgotten  their  former  intimacy,  and 
Undine  was  made  to  feel  that  in  a  life  so 
variously  agitated  the  episode  could  hard- 


ly have  left  a  trace.  But  the  night  before 
her  departure  the  incalculable  Lili,  with 
one  of  her  sudden  changes  of  humour, 
drew  her  former  friend  into  her  bedroom 
and  plunged  into  an  e.xchange  of  confi- 
dences. She  naturally  unfolded  her  own 
history  first,  and  it  was  so  packed  with 
incident  that  the  courtyard  clock  had 
struck  two  before  she  turned  her  attention 
to  Undine. 

"  My  dear,  you're  handsomer  than  ever; 
only  perhaps  a  shade  too  stout.  Domes- 
tic bliss,  I  suppose?  Take  care!  You 
need  an  emotion,  a  drama.  .  .  You  Amer- 
icans are  really  extraordinary.  You  ap- 
pear to  live  on  change  and  excitement; 
and  then  suddenly  a  man  comes  along  and 
cla])s  a  ring  on  your  finger,  and  you  ne\-er 
look  through  it  to  see  what's, going  on  out- 
side. Aren't  you  ever  the  least  bit  bored? 
Why  do  I  never  see  anything  of  you  any 
more?  I  suppose  it's  the  fault  of  my  vener- 
able aunt — she's  never  forgiven  me  for 
having  a  better  time  than  her  daughters. 
How  can  I  help  it  if  I  don't  like  the  cure's 
umbrella?  I  daresay  she  owes  you  the 
same  grudge.  But  why  do  you  let  her 
coop  you  up  here?  It's  a  thousand  pities 
you  haven't  had  a  child.  They'd  all  treat 
you  differently  if  you  had." 

It  was  the  same  perpetually  reiterated 
condolence;  and  Undine  flushed  with 
anger  as  she  listened.  Why  indeed  had 
she  let  herself  be  cooped  up?  She  could 
not  have  answered  the  Princess's  ques- 
tion: she  merely  felt  the  impossibility  of 
breaking  through  the  mysterious  web  of 
traditions,  conventions,  prohibitions  that 
enclosed  her  in  their  impenetrable  net- 
work. But  her  vanity  suggested  the  obvi- 
ous pretext,  and  she  murmured  "with  a 
laugh:  " I  didn't  know  Raymond  was  go- 
ing to  be  so  jealous " 

The  Princess  stared.  "Is  it  Raymond 
who  keeps  you  shut  up  here?  And  what 
about  his  trips  to  Dijon?  And  what  do 
you  suppose  he  does  with  himself  when 
he  runs  up  to  Paris?  Politics?"  She 
shrugged  ironically.  "Politics  don't  oc- 
cupy a  man  after  midnight.  Raymond 
jealous  of  you?  A  It,  merci !  My  dear,  it's 
what  I  always  say  when  people  talk  to 
me  about  fast  Americans:  you're  the  only 
innocent  women  left  in  the  world.  .  . " 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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LD  MAN  TILLOTSON,  of 
the  Department  of  Classic 
Philology,  once  remarked 
to  Professor  Cooper,  of  the 
Biologic  and  Physical  Sci- 
ences, that  if  he,  Tillotson, 
were  Praxiteles  or  M.  Auguste  Rodin  and 
had  been  commissioned  to  design  a  tablet 
in  honor  of  the  President  of  Silver  Lake 
University,  he  knew  what  he  would  do. 
He  would  insist  on  depicting  the  head  of 
that  well-known  institution  as  a  gentleman 
in  cap  and  gown  travelling  on  his  high 
speed,  and  in  front  of  him  a  plethoric  phi- 
lanthropist in  a  checked  suit  and  spats, 
clutching  his  pocket-book  with  both  hands 
and  sprinting  for  the  railway-station  while 
he  emitted  low  cries  of  anguish.  Tillotson 
confessed  that  he  had  borrowed  the  idea 
from  a  Greek  vase  of  the  late  Mycenaean 
period. 

Professor  Cooper  smiled  faintly  at  the 
jest  and  walked  off  to  pay  his  respects  to 
President  Blankley.  Cooper  was  far  from 
being  a  toady,  but  his  position  compelled 
him  to  be  careful.  Tillotson  was  seventy, 
quite  alone  in  the  world,  and  with  means 
of  his  own.  He  might  indulge  in  a  bit  of 
satire  now  and  then  at  anybody's  expense. 
Cooper  was  poor  and  had  work  that  he 
intensely  wished  to  do  and  he  had  a  wife 
who  bore  him  three  children,  and  he  could 
not  afford  to  keep  a  truly  capable  servant- 
girl.  Silver  Lake  offered  no  opportuni- 
ties either  for  the  higher  life  or  the  easier 
life. 

If  he  was  imbittered,  only  Tillotson 
knew  it.  To  him  Cooper  once  remarked: 
Well,  what  did  it  matter  if  he  did  have  to 
give  up  his  researches  in  plant  biology,  in 
which  he  had  done  brilliant  work  before 
he  was  married?  At  any  rate  he  could 
some  day  produce  a  matchless  treatise  on 
"  Grease  Deposits  in  the  Kitchen  Basins  of 
^Middle  Western  Professors  Engaged  in 
Maintaining  a  Family  of  Five  on  One 
Thousand  Two  Hundred  a  Year."  Unde- 
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niably.  Cooper  chafed  under  the  yoke; 
but  he  was  prudent. 

And,  besides,  he  could  not  help  admiring 
President  Blankley. 

Blankley  had  been  elected  president  in 
succession  to  that  eminent  Hebraist  and 
exhorter,  Silas  H.  Trumbull,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
who  for  thirty  years  had  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  university  with  such  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  cause  of  true 
scholarship  that  the  ardent  undergraduate 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  dropping  out 
after  the  first  half  of  the  Freshman  year 
and  going  to  a  college  with  a  real  football 
team.  The  enrolment  was  just  129  when 
Blankley  took  hold.  He  had  been  se- 
lected by  thetrustees  on  the  groundof  con- 
spicuous courage  and  ability  in  extracting 
moneyfrom  reluctant  richmen.  Even  Til- 
lotson, who  was  one  of  the  late  Dr.  Trum- 
bull's cronies,  readily  admitted  that  the 
new  president  was  a  mar\-el  in  the  art  of 
persuading  the  plutocracy  of  the  high  util- 
ity of  the  humanities,  the  want  of  which 
they  had  never  felt  in  their  own  case. 
Yes,  if  you  had  pressed  Tillotson  hard,  he 
would  have  confessed  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  a  man  who  in  just  a  half-dozen 
years  had  increased  the  number  of  stu- 
dents threefold,  endowed  Silver  Lake  with 
a  baseball  team  which  won  the  State 
championship  in  its  third  year,  and  made 
large  modern  buildings  of  Flemish  brick 
\\ith  marble  trimmings  grow  where  shab- 
by colonial  mansions  had  grown  before. 
That  the  university  buildings  grew  faster 
than  the  faculty  or  the  salaries  of  its  mem- 
bers was  another  matter. 

Blankley's  feelings  with  regard  to  Til- 
lotson were  rather  mixed.  As  a  classic 
philologist  Tillotson  was  a  back  number, 
but  he  was  a  distinct  asset  as  a  rare  speci- 
men of  the  fine  old  t^pe  of  professor  who 
might  be  expected  to  lend  an  air  of  schol- 
arly verisimilitude  to  a  somewhat  bald 
and  unconvincing  assemblage  of  brick 
buildings.     Blankley  could  take  a  furni- 
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ture  manufacturer  from  Grand  Rapids, 
show  him  Professor  Tillotson  strolling  in 
meditation  under  the  trees  behind  the 
library,  and  after  describing  two  or  three 
rather  wide  circles  around  that  venerable 
figure,  get  a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Blankley  could 
think  of  at  least  one  fat  endowment  which 
had  got  away  from  him  because  of  Tillot- 
son's  double-edged  tongue.  Tact  was  a 
quality  lacking  in  the  Tillotson  tout  en- 
semble. If  not  watched  carefully,  he  had 
an  unfortunate  way  of  breaking  up  those 
little  festal  dinners  with  which  Blankley 
was  accustomed  to  signalize  the  final  step 
in  a  process  of  successful  monetary  extrac- 
tion. To  get  up  at  a  banquet,  as  Tillot- 
son once  did,  in  the  presence  of  a  hide- 
ously wealthy  automobile  manufacturer, 
and  deplore  the  revolting  conditions  that 
]:)revailed  in  modern  industry,  was  deci- 
dedly no  way  of  going  at  things,  as  Blank- 
ley  saw  it. 

The  banquet  was  only  one  feature  in 
the  carefully  elaborated  Blankley  treat- 
ment for  promising  millionaires.  The 
visitor  was  always  met  at  the  station  by 
Blankley  in  person  and  escorted  to  the 
president's  house,  where  luncheon  was 
served  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  irregu- 
lar fire  of  small-arm  oratory.  The  fact 
that  Silver  Lake  was  a  dry  town  was  some- 
thing Blankley  was  occasionally  tempted 
to  regret.  After  luncheon  the  conse- 
crated N'ictim  was  taken  to  the  Assembly 
Hall  and  in  the  presence  of  the  entire 
student  body  the  degree  of  A.M.  honoris 
causa  was  gently  but  firmly  conferred 
upon  him.  The  visitor  then  wore  his  new 
gown  all  over  the  campus,  and  saw  a  base- 
ball game  between  Silver  Lake  and  Hia- 
watha. If  Silver  Lake  was  beaten,  Blank- 
ley  regretfully  pointed  out  to  his  visitor 
that  a  really  adequate  gymnasium  build- 
ing with  a  baseball  cage  was  one  of  the 
university's  crying  needs.  Tea  with  the 
faculty  ladies  filled  out  the  afternoon.  In 
the  evening  came  the  banquet.  It  was 
the  final  charge  of  the  Blankley  Old 
Guard.  Battalions  of  faculty  members 
were  deployed  in  close  formation  and  the 
culture  of  the  ages  was  let  loose  in  ring- 
ing speeches,  at  the  end  of  which  the  guest 
of  the  evening  usually  grew  reckless  and 
pledged  himself  to  a  much  larger  sum  than 
he  had  contemplated. 


It  will  now  be  plain  why  President 
Blankley,  on  receiving  a  telegram  defi- 
nitely announcing  the  arrival  at  Silver 
Lake,  at  10.15  the  next  morning,  of  Wil- 
liam B.  Harmon,  of  Cincinnati,  immedi- 
ately sent  for  Cooper.  William  B.  Har- 
mon, according  to  Blankley's  calculations, 
was  good  for  a  new  Administration  Build- 
ing, and  probably  an  Alumni  Hall.  It 
was  the  culmination  of  a  long  and  ardent 
courtship  and  the  president  was  going  to 
take  no  chances  with  Tillotson.  Could 
Professor  Cooper,  as  an  intimate  friend  of 
Professor  Tillotson,  find  a  way  of  convey- 
ing the  information  that  if  by  any  chance 
Professor  Tillotson  were  to  absent  him- 
self from  to-morrow's  festivities,  the  rea- 
sons for  his  absence  would  not  be  too 
closely  inquired  into? 

Cooper's  first  impulse  was  to  decline 
the  mission.  But,  reflected  in  Blankley's 
cold  blue  eye,  he  saw  the  image  of  the 
three  little  Coopers.  He  hunted  up  Til- 
lotson the  next  morning.  They  had  ram- 
bled all  over  the  campus  and  were  now 
climbing  the  magnificent  granite  staircase 
leading  to  the  library  which  was  Blankley's 
special  pride,  and  Cooper  was  finding  it 
harder  than  ever  to  deliver  his  message. 


II 


They  stopped  at  the  head  of  the  noble 
Roman  stairway.  Tillotson  blinked  in 
the  sun. 

"Conceding  that  I  am  imperfectly 
versed  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy,"  said  Til- 
lotson, "I  can  still,  on  occasion,  smell  a 
rat.  During  the  last  quarter  hour,  my 
dear  Cooper,  you  have  put  me  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  conjecturing  what  the 
devil  you  are  driving  at." 

''  I  have  tried  to  be  plain,"  said  Cooper, 
gulping  hard.  "It  is  about  to-night's 
affair.  Blankley  wants  things  to  pass  off 
right,  and  he  thought  you'd  take  it  as 
easily  from  me  as  from  any  one." 

"For  a  man  of  rigorously  limited  im- 
aginative powers,  Blankley  occasionally 
stumbles  upon  a  fundamental  fact,"  said 
Tillotson.  "It  is  undeniably  true  that 
we  have  friends  in  order  that  we  may 
endure  at  their  hands  what  we  would  not 
suffer  from  our  enemies." 

Cooper's  lip  quivered  and  he  looked 
away. 
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"I  am  sorry,''  he  said.  "I  didn't  mean 
to  offend.  We  needn't  carry  this  thing 
any  further." 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,"  said  the 
elder  man  hastily.  He  took  Cooper  by 
the  arm.  "I  like  you,  Cooper.  If  I  had 
e\er  found  time  away  from  my  Latin 
l)hilologies  to  marry  and  beget  a  son,  I 
should  have  wished  him  greatly  to  resem- 
l)le  you.  Not  that  the  biologic  sciences 
with  which  you  have  chosen  to  affiliate 
N'ourself  can  be  imagined  as  approxima- 
ting the  classics  in  higher  usefulness.  But 
aren't  we  all  under  the  lash  of  Elankley? 
He  bestrides  our  narrow  campus  like  a 
colossus  of  scientific  management.  I  can 
readily  comprehend  how  a  young  mar- 
ried professor  with  his  career  still  to  make 
should  be  selected  by  lilankley  for  a  deli- 
cate mission." 

He  stopped  abrujjtly  as  with  tightened 
lips  the  other  turned  to  leave  him. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Cooper,"  he  burst 
out.  "  You  know  this  evil  tongue  of  mine. 
I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you." 

"It  hurts  because  it  is  the  truth,"  said 
Cooper.  ''  My  God!  Tillotson,  what  have 
I  come  to?  I  was  going  to  turn  the  world 
upside  down  ten  years  ago.  I  had  \'isions 
of  big  laboratories,  miles  of  porcelain  ba- 
sins and  glass  shelving,  beautiful  measur- 
ing machines,  high-powered  microscopes, 
leisure,  liberty  to  do  my  own  work.  And 
my  researches  so  far  have  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  effects  of  hot  water  on 
table  crockery."  There  was  a  slight  per- 
spiration on  his  forehead.  "I'd  chuck  it 
all  for  a  decent  .job  behind  a  dry-goods 
counter,  only  nobody  would  take  me;  I 
couldn't  make  good." 

Tillotson's  hand  tightened  on  the  other 
man's  arm. 

"Oh,  come  now.  Cooper,  a  wife  and 
three  kiddies  isn't  such  a  bad  showing 
after  all,  is  it  now,  even  for  ten  years? 
Suppose  you  had  stayed  single.  You  are 
not  at  all  sure  that  you  would  be  revelling 
now  in  porcelain  basins  and  slicing  ma- 
chines. Dux  femina,  we  are  too  readily 
inclined  to  say  the  woman  did  it.  If  I 
had  the  shaping  of  my  life  over  again  I 
should  not  be  droning  out  my  years  in  a 
corner.  Confound  it!  What  I  mean  is, 
a  bathtub  with  a  couple  of  fat  babies  in  it 
is  really  a  more  delectable  sight  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Creator  than  that  same  bathtub 


filled  with  disgusting  protozoa  disporting 
themselves  in  a  saline  solution." 

Cooper  smiled.  He  was  feeling  better 
clearly.  "It's  over  at  any  rate.  I  have 
told  you.  If  Blankley  has  any  more  mes- 
sages to  deliver  he  can  do  it  himself." 

"You  ha\en't  told  me,"  said  Tillotson, 
"but  I  understand.  I  beliexe  our  entire 
academic  body  is  to  assemble  at  a  repast 
this  evening  in  order  to  do  honor  to  a  suc- 
cessful soap  manufacturer  with  a  wooden 
toothpick  in  his  mouth." 

Cooper  laughed.  "I  am  not  so  sure 
about  the  last  detail.  They  say  Harmon 
is  a  very  decent  fellow." 

"I  distinctly  visualize  Mr.  Harmon," 
said  Tillotson,  "as  a  vulgar  and  eminently 
successful  man  of  business  whose  habit  of 
using  'them'  for  'they'  is  symptomatic  of 
a  general  disability  to  distinguish  between 
the  accusative  case  and  the  nominative. 
I  gather  that  with  advancing  years  the 
mind  of  this  successful  but  illiterate  man- 
ufacturer has  turned  to  a  monument  cere 
perennius,  more  durable  than  soap;  a 
college  naturally.  Hence  it  is  imperative 
that  the  harmony  of  this  evening's  sym- 
posium shall  be  dissipated  Vjy  no  untoward 
event.    There  must  be  no  hitch.    What?" 

"Blankley  did  not  say  it  in  so  many 
words." 

''The  gift  for  not  saying  things  straight 
out  constitutes  one  of  Blankley's  princi- 
pal qualifications  for  the  office  of  college 
president.  The  point  is,  to-night  old  Til- 
lotson must  keep  watch  on  that  unruly 
tongue  of  his.  Gentlemen  in  the  soap 
business  are  notoriously  sensitive,  whereas 
there  is  no  telling  how  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  a  thoroughly  conge- 
nial atmosphere  may  elicit  from  a  wealthy 
gentleman  with  a  wooden  toothpick  in 
his  mouth." 

"But  why  insist  on  the  toothpick?" 

Tillotson  shook  his  head  gra\'ely. 

''  Gentlemen  who  say  '  them '  instead  of 
'they'  invariably  insert  a  toothpick  into 
their  mouths  after  a  satisfactory  meal." 

''But  Harmon  doesn't  say  'them'  in 
place  of  'they'." 

"Very  well,"  said  Tillotson;  "I  will  not 
insist  on  the  toothpick  in  so  many  words, 
merely  reserving  the  right  to  retain  a  men- 
tal picture  of  our  guest  as  with  a  tooth- 
pick. But  you  may  reassure  Blankley 
I  will  not  run  amuck.     I  will  be  silent. 
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I  will  even  applaud  at  the  appropriate 
moment  and  contribute  an  encouraging; 
'Hear,  hear,'  whenever  our  distinguished 
guest  loses  the  thread  of  his  remarks  and 
looks  about  him  in  painful  confusion. 
Can  a  man  promise  more?" 


oratory  and  only  water  to  drink  is  an 
experience  I  would,  on  general  principles, 
gladly  avoid." 

"You  are  not  angry?" 

"My  dear  Cooper,  I  am  nearly  two  and 
a  half  times  as  old  as  you  are.     Ne  Jrena 


He  was  a  distinct  asset  as  a  rare  specimen  of  the  fine  old  type 
of  professor. — Page  484. 


"I  am  not  asking  you  to  promise  any- 
thing," said  Cooper,  %vith  a  lapse  into  his 
former  bitterness. 

"But  nevertheless  I  promise,"  insisted 
Tillotson.  "Wait.  I  will  do  even  more. 
I  will  relieve  Blankley  of  even  that  irre- 
ducible minimum  of  anxiety  which  my 
presence,  in  spite  of  all  pledges  of  good 
behaN-ior,  is  bound  to  evoke.  I  will  not  be 
there  at  all.  I  will  spend  the  evening 
pleasantly  at  home.  A  dinner  with  much 
Vol.  LIV.— 45 


animo;  in  the  bright  lexicon  of  old  age 
anger  spells  arteriosclerosis.  Are  you  to 
speak?" 

"  I  shall  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  the 
scientific  departments." 

"You  will  tell  me  about  it  later.  I 
am  for  the  library.  I  have  several  im- 
portant citations  to  verify  this  afternoon. 
In  the  mean  while  please  reassure  Blank- 
ley.  He  must  have  a  great  deal  to  worry 
about." 
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He  patted  Cooper  on  the  shoulder,  nod- 
ded brightly,  and  turned  into  the  library 
door. 

Ill 

The  Latin  texts  proved  to  be  far  more 
engrossing  than  Professor  Tillotson  had 
anticipated.  The  hours  went  pleasantly 
as  he  sat  there,  reading,  marking,  dream- 
ing over  favorite  bits,  reciting  scraps  from 
other  texts  suggested  by  the  pages  before 
him.  The  library  was  desertecl  because 
of  the  great  occasion.  Through  an  open 
window  came  the  sound  of  a  great  stirring 
on  the  campus;  but  it  had  no  other  mean- 
ing to  the  old  gentleman  than  as  a  vague 
background  for  his  own  meditations.  His 
luncheon  hour  passed,  and  several  hours 
in  its  wake,  and  he  was  still  at  his  desk. 

He  had  been  writing  rajjidly  for  some 
time,  bringing  a  highly  important  argu- 
ment to  an  eminently  satisfactory  conclu- 


sion, when  he  l(K)ked  up  to  find  the  shad- 
ows thick  in  the  high,  austere  r(M)m.  An 
unknown  gentleman  was  standing  at  some 
distance,  looking  forlornly  about  him. 
Professor  Tillotson  thought  he  rather  liked 
him.  He  was  short  and  filled  out  his 
clothes  comfortably.  Quite  an  ordinary, 
broad,  good-natured,  capable  face,  Til- 
lotson thought,  and  an  eye  that  would 
have  a  merry  glint  in  it  if  the  man  were 
not  so  obviously  unhappy.  He  was  look- 
ing about  him  with  pursed-up  lips,  evi- 
dently imi)ressed  by  his  surroundings,  by 
the  cold  marble  walls  of  the  Roman  struc- 
ture, the  high  dome,  the  lines  of  well- 
worn  sheepskin  and  leather;  impre.ssed 
and  appreciative,  but  unhappy.  Tillotson 
thought  he  invited  consolation. 

Professor  Tillotson's  tall  figure  un- 
wound itself  from  his  chair;  his  look  of 
benevolent  inquiry  beckoned  the  stran- 
ger to  him.  The  visitor  dropped  into  a 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  Tillotson's  ta- 


He  had  been  selected  by  the  trustees  on  the  ground  of  conspicuous  courage  and  ability  in  extracting  money  from 

reluctant  rich  men. — Page  484. 
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To  get  up  at  a  banquet,  as  TillotsoD  once  did      .  .    was  decidedly  no  way  of  going  at  things. — Page  485. 


ble  and  smiled  at  him  across  the  litter  of 
books. 

"You  are  new  here,"  said  the  scholar. 
"I  am  Professor  Tillotson." 

The  stranger  \\iped  his  forehead  with  a 
large  silk  handkerchief. 

"  Glad  to  meet  you.  I'm  a  himted  ani- 
mal," he  said. 

"Our  campus,"  said  Tillotson,  "has  an 
unusually  pacific  reputation  for  a  Western 
college." 

"I  don't  mean  the  boys.  A  husky, 
froHcsome  bunch,  I  should  say;  but  there 
isn't  one  of  them  I'd  be  afraid  to  meet  at 
midnight  on  a  lonely  road.  I  refer  to  the 
men  higher  up." 

"You  mean  our  faculty?" 

"I  do.  I've  had  lunch  and  an  A.M. 
degree  and  tea,  and  to-night's  the  ban- 
quet.    It's  awful." 

"I  am  speaking  to  Mr.  Harmon?" 

"That  was  my  name  this  morning. 
After  listening  to  the  faculty  orations 
it's  a  toss-up  whether  I  am  Napoleon, 
John  the  Baptist,  or  Mr.  Carnegie.  You 
have  some  very  smooth  talkers  here,  pro- 
fessor." 

"I  trust,"  said  Tillotson,  "that  the 
gift  of  eloquence  wall  never  grow  extinct 
among  the  countrymen  of  Henry  Clay 
and  Daniel  Webster." 

Mr.  Harmon  glared  up  at  a  bust  of 
Sophocles  over  Tillotson's  head. 

"You  can  hardly  expect  me  to  agree 
with  you;  I  just  came  from  there,"  he 
said.     "  Take  it  from  me,  professor,  your 


president  is  a  bright  young  man.  He'd  be 
a  live  wire  in  life-insurance.  I  tell  you 
what.  He  will  be  President  of  the  United 
States  some  day  if  some  one  doesn't  kill 
him  first." 

' '  Not  quite  that ,  I  hope, ' '  said  Tillotson . 

Harmon  acquiesced. 

"Perhaps  I'm  prejudiced.  But  that 
young  man  is  so  mse  he  frightens  me. 
Took  me  off  the  train  at  10.15  ^^^  I  have 
been  eating  statistics  ever  since.  Showed 
me  a  ton  of  card  indexes  and  vertical  files 
and  expected  me,  as  a  captain  of  industry, 
to  weep  over  them.  I  tell  you  what,  pro- 
fessor. I  bet  there's  a  card  in  his  files  for 
every  man  in  the  State  with  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank,  and  a 
yellow  card  for  the  bachelor  and  childless 
class.  I'm  con\-inced  he  has  a  lot  of 
cards  about  me.  I  hate  to  think  what  he 
knows." 

"Mr.  Blankley  is  imdoubtedly  a  very 
able  modem  young  man,"  said  Tillotson, 
studying  his  papers. 

"Able! "snorted Harmon.  "That young 
man  drips  executive  abiUty.  I'd  as  soon 
think  of  endo\\'ing  a  model  steam  laun- 
dry." 

"Our  imiversity,"  said  Tillotson,  "has 
other  features  to  recommend  it;  a  some- 
what longer  sojourn  \\ill  convince  you  on 
that  point." 

"Not  me,"  said  Harmon,  and  his  jaw 
set  defiantly.  "  There  are  just  two  things 
I  want  to  know — how  a  man  can  hide  for 
an  hour  or  two  and  where  one  can  get  a 
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drink.  We  had  water.  It  was  awful." 
He  fanned  himself  with  his  handkerchief. 

"Presumably  you  are  unaware,"  said 
Tillotson,  "that  by  the  terms  of  our  char- 
ter the  sale  of  spirituous  liquor  is  prohib- 
ited within  a  radius  of  one  mile  from  the 
campus;  this  of  course  includes  the  rail- 
way-station. Experience  has  amply  de- 
monstrated the  advisability  of  segregating 
the  college  from  the  saloon.  In  its  favor 
is  the  moral  argument,  the  economic  argu- 
ment, the  argument  from  public  expedi- 
ency  " 

"Sure,"  said  Harmon;  "Blankley  has 
been  saying  it  all  afternoon.  It's  hear- 
ing him  say  it  that  got  me  so  thirsty." 

"The  next  train  for  Walton  Junction," 
said  Tillotson,  "is  at  6.40,  and  my  watch 
informs  me  that  it  is  now  precisely  5 
o'clock.  I  have  always  regarded  a  pau- 
city of  train  accommodations  as  of  distinct 
advantage  to  a  college  community.  It 
keeps  the  students  in  town  and  it  keeps 
strangers  away.  It  has  ever  been  my 
belief  that  one  of  the  most  inept  institu- 
tions evolved  by  man  is  the  college  situ- 
ated in  a  large  city  where  the  intelligent 
student  may  look  out  of  the  window  and 
discover  that  his  professor  is  not  telling 
the  truth.  The  monastic  ideal  is  one  we 
dare  not  abandon." 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,"  sighed  Har- 
mon. 

"At  the  same  time,"  said  Tillotson, 
"the  laws  of  hospitality  require  that  the 
stranger  be  comforted  in  his  hour  of  need. 
I  am  myself  addicted  to  a  Scotch  high 
on  a  chilly  night  before  dinner  and  I  de- 
ri\'e  consolation  from  a  black  cigar.  My 
rooms  are  only  five  minutes  away  and 
are  attainable  by  a  pathway  through  the 
grove,  where  one  may  easily  escape  pub- 
lic attention.  Such  bachelor  resources  as 
I  dispose  of  I  cheerfully " 

"Please  don't  say  any  more,"  said 
Harmon,  rising  with  him.  "I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  colleges  are  greatly 
misunderstood." 


IV 


Professor  Tillotson,  as  a  man  of  in- 
dependent income,  maintained  a  stand- 
ard of  living  that  was  well  above  the  col- 
lege level.  '  He  was  of  a  generation  which 
believed  that  a  certain  epicurean  flavor 


went  with  the  tradition  of  fine  scholar- 
ship. By  temperament  and  conviction 
Tillotson  belonged  in  one  of  those  fme 
old  Oxford  colleges  where  the  wine  is  as 
ancient  as  the  prejudices.  Also  he  had 
taken  to  Harmon  from  the  first.  Not 
once  did  the  professor  find  himself  think- 
ing of  his  \isitor  as  with  a  toothpick  in 
his  mouth. 

As  for  Harmon,  the  felicity  of  his  pres- 
ent situation,  in  one  corner  of  Tillotson's 
library,  with  a  bottle  at  his  elbow,  w'hen 
contrasted  with  what  he  had  escaped  and 
what  was  still  awaiting  him,  was  so  over- 
])owering  that  he  preferred  not  to  think. 
Tillotson  had  a  man  servant  of  the  admi- 
rable type  that  knows  what  one  wants  as 
soon  as  it  is  wanted.  He  came  and  went 
silently.  There  was  a  fire  in  the  grate. 
The  big  library  table  seemed  made  to  hold 
other  things  besides  books.  The  other 
things  were  there.  So  Harmon  lay  back 
in  his  chair  ■with  one  arm  on  the  table  and 
pulled  blissfully  at  his  cigar. 

Suddenly  he  laughed  out  loud. 

"Kind  of  hard,  isn't  it,  for  a  man  with 
all  sorts  of  executive  ability  to  go  and  lose 
his  guest  of  honor  like  a  little  girl  with  a 
baby-carriage?  Not  that  it  makes  any 
difference.  Mr.  Blankley  doesn't  get  a 
cent  from  yours  truly." 

"You  think  so?"  said  Tillotson  from  in 
front  of  the  fireplace. 

"I  am  sure  of  it." 

Tillotson  shook  his  head  pityingly. 

"My dear  Mr. Harmon, you  are  doomed 
to  give  Blankley  a  great  deal  of  money  be- 
fore you  leave  our  academic  shades." 

"  He'll  have  to  come  at  me  with  a  club," 
said  Harmon. 

"I  discern  no  necessity  for  resorting  to 
any  violent  process  of  amputation,"  said 
Tillotson.  "  You  are  quite  helpless  in  the 
matter.  You  came  to  us  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  away  a  large  fortune  and 
you  will  undoubtedly  do  so.  You  are  only 
a  victim  of  that  mad  lust  for  distribution 
which  sooner  or  later  seizes  upon  our  men 
of  wealth  and  impels  them  to  give  away 
their  money  as  rapidly  as  they  acquired 
it  from  the  rightful  owners.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  how  large  a  check  it  will 
be." 

Harmon  grinned. 

"With  ordinary  care  I  think  I'll  pull 
through,"  he  said. 
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"Other  men  have  come  and  boasted,  erate  reporters.     Tainted  money?     What 

but  Blankfey  has  got  them  for  all  that,"  other  kind  is  there?" 

said  Tillolson  in  measured  tones.  ''There's   two  kinds  of  money,"   said 

The  visitor  looked  at  him  and  grinned  Harmon.   "Yours  and  the  other  fellow's." 

once  more.  Tillotson  was  not  listening. 
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'Conceding  that  I  am  imperfectly  versed  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy,"  said  Tillotson,  "  I  can  still,  on  occasion, 

smell  a  rat." — Page  4S5. 


"I  see  that  you  have  no  prejudices  "  Your  specialty,  I  believe,  is  soap? "  he 

against  tainted  money,"  he  chuckled.  said. 

"I  entertain  a  peculiar  abhorrence,"  "  Sunlight  soap,"  said  Harmon ;  "chem- 

said  Tillotson,  "for  a  shallow  phrase  that  ically  pure;  cleanses  the  body  and  revives 

has  been  foisted  upon  a  parrot  world  by  the  mind;  may  be  eaten  by  infants  with 

sensation-mongering  clergymen  and  illit-  impunity;  on  sale  ever>^where." 
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"Ah,  yes,  Sunlight  soap,"  said  Tillot- 
son.  "  Well,  several  thousand  years  before 
Sunlight  soap  was  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket, a  wise  old  Roman  observed  of  money, 
Non  olet — which  is  to  say,  gold  is  a  non- 
odorous  mineral.  More  than  that,  money 
is  the  most  powerful  disinfectant  known 
to  science.  The  prejudice  against  what 
you  describe  as  tainted  money  is  a  pop- 
ular aberration  to  which  I  utterly  fail  to 
subscribe.  Are  you  aware,  my  dear  Mr. 
Harmon,  that  Europe  is  covered  with 
colleges  and  cathedrals  that  testify  to 
many  a  successful  stroke  of  business  by  a 
feudal  baron  in  the  open  road  on  a  dark 
night?  Possibly,  also,  in  the  intervals  of 
soap-making  this  truth  has  occurred  to 
you,  that  what  we  describe  as  the  monu- 
ments of  civilization  are  frequently  the 
monuments  of  the  sins  and  vices  of  civili- 
zation, inasmuch  as  many  of  our  churches 
were  built  in  expiation  of  crime  and  most 
of  our  palaces  were  built  by  princes  as 
homes  for  their  paramours.  Thus  it  is  a 
curious  reflection  that  the  history  of  art 
would  have  been  much  poorer  if  men  had 
never  committed  murder  and  women  had 
always  been  chaste." 

"  It  may  be  curious  all  right,"  said  Har- 
mon, "but  it  doesn't  get  you  anywheres. 
What  amuses  me  is  your  trying  to  make 
out  that  it  is  a  favor  to  take  our  money." 

Tillotson  paused  in  the  act  of  pouring 
himself  a  drink. 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  meant  to  con- 
vey." 

Harmon  grmjted  in  disagreement,  but 
was  still  too  much  at  ease  with  the  world 
to  quarrel. 

"I'm  not  against  the  colleges,"  he  said. 
"To  my  mind  there's  nothing  like  a  red- 
hot,  slam-bang  interview  between  a  couple 
of  beefy  elevens  that  have  forgotten  most 
of  the  things  their  mother  taught  them." 

"  I  gather,"  said  Tillotson,  "  that  a  foot- 
ball match  in  which  no  one  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  his  shoulder  into  violent  con- 
tact with  some  one  else's  maxillary  bone 
would  be  bereft  of  much  of  its  charm  for 
you." 

"Exactly,"  said  Harmon.  "So  it's  all 
right  about  the  advantages  of  a  college 
education.  As  an  institution  for  giving 
father  and  mother  four  years  of  quiet 
home  life,  the  college  is  all  right.  And 
that's  about  all  you  can  say  for  it." 


Tillotson  came  forward  from  in  front  of 
the  fireplace  and  faced  his  visitor  across 
the  table.     His  face  was  flushed. 

"The  process  of  effecting  the  camel's 
transit  through  the  needle's  eye  is  mere 
child's  play  as  compared  with  the  task  of 
getting  through  the  average  rich  man's 
head  the  simple  proposition  that  there  are 
other  profits  in  life  than  those  registered 
in  pass-books  and  disbursed  upon  auto- 
mobiles and  spurious  old  masters." 

Harmon  laughed. 

"Blankley  said  that;  said  it  a  dozen 
times  over.  He  said  we  needed  the  col- 
lege man  to  carry  the  message  of  culture 
into  the  market-place.  The  trouble  is, 
your  college  man  most  of  the  time  fails  to 
deliver  the  message  because  he  can't  spell 
very  well.  I  have  them  working  for  me 
in  the  shipping  department." 

"If  it  were  not  for  our  colleges,"  said 
Tillotson,  leaning  forward  across  the  ta- 
ble— "if  it  were  not  for  our  universities 
and  the  flame  of  the  ideal  which  they  help 
to  keep  ahve,  your  commercialized  society 
would  go  down  to  hell,  Mr.  Harmon.  I 
repeat,  sir,  to  hell.  We  are  one  of  the  few 
redeeming  facts  that  keep  you  from  be- 
coming as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 

"I  dare  say  the  country  will  survive," 
said  Harmon. 

"And  your  consciences — what  about 
them?"  shouted  Tillotson.  "What  will 
you  do  when  you  have  no  colleges  on 
which  to  bestow  your  ill-gotten  wealth? 
As  it  is,  you  can  hardly  muster  up  courage 
to  look  yourself  in  the  face." 

Harmon  refilled  his  glass. 

"  There's  no  use  in  getting  hot  about  it, 
is  there?  I  don't  mind  saying,  professor, 
you'd  have  made  a  big  success  in  the  soap 
business." 

Tillotson  laughed  scornfully. 

"  Di  nieliora!  That  is  a  possibiUty  that 
I  can  contemplate  only  with  the  deepest 
horror.  The  thought  that  at  this  moment 
I  might  be  sitting  here  in  your  place,  an 
object  of  charity,  makes  me  thankful  for 
many  things  in  my  past  life  that  I  have 
hitherto  failed  to  appreciate." 

"  Who's  asking  for  charity?  "  demanded 
Harmon. 

"You,  sir.  You  are  aflflicted  with  the 
necessity  of  finding  some  one  to  take  your 
money.  In  a  few  minutes  you  will  be 
seeking  out  Blankley." 
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"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  said  Harmon,  bring- 
ing his  feet  to  the  floor  with  a  crash.  "  I'll 
buy  a  stableful  of  automobiles  first.  I'll 
find  something  to  do,  but  I  won't  leave  my 
money  to  a  crowd  that  isn't  capable  of 
appreciating  what  is  being  done  for  them." 

Tillotson's  long  fingers  were  beating 
rapid  time  close  to  Harmon's  face.  As- 
sault seemed  imminent,  but  with  a  su- 
preme effort  he  checked  himself. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "I  can  imagine  no  de- 
gree of  provocation  that  will  justify  a  man 
in  turning  his  guest  out  of  doors.  Even 
the  most  rudimentary  conception  of  hos- 
pitality, as  entertained,  let  us  say,  by  the 
benighted  Andaman  Islanders  or  the  na- 
tives of  the  virtually  unknown  interior 
plateau  of  Tibet,  would  not  permit  such  a 
step.  Neither,  however,  am  I  under  the 
compulsion  of  enduring  the  company  of 
one  whose  outlook  upon  life  is  as  offensive 
to  me  as  his  business  methods  are  abhor- 
rent. I  will  leave  you,  sir,  to  the  com- 
munion of  your  ill-regulated  thoughts  and 
will  walk  about  the  garden  until  such  a 
time  as  you  have  grown  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  yourself.  If  you  ring,  Wilson 
will  bring  you  another  bottle,  and  there 
are  more  cigars  in  the  drawer  at  your  left 
hand." 


TiLLOTSON  was  at  the  door  before  his 
visitor  could  rally  under  the  fury  of  this 
icy  blast,  but  drew  back  sharply.  He  had 
nearly  run  down  Cooper  who  stood  in  the 
doorway  dazed  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in 
response  to  Tillotson's  beckoned  invita- 
tion, entered  the  room.  At  the  sight  of 
Harmon  he  started  and  had  a  wild  desire 
to  laugh  as  he  thought  of  Blankley.  On 
Tillotson  the  young  man's  presence  acted 
like  a  dash  of  cold  water.  He  pulled  him- 
self together  and  rose  to  his  duties  as  a 
host. 

"  You  two  have  met?  " 

"I've  had  the  pleasure,"  said  Harmon. 
"  Mr.  Cooper  made  the  shortest  speech  of 
the  lot." 

Cooper  laughed. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  intrude.  I  thought 
Professor  Tillotson  might  be  interested  in 
the  strange  disappearance  of  Mr.  Har- 
mon. They  are  making  a  house  to  house 
search." 


"  Look  here,  Blankley  doesn't  suspect! " 
cried  the  frightened  philanthropist. 

"No,"  said  Cooper,  "but  I  imagine  I 
ought  to  let  him  know.  Hevvill  be  calling 
in  the  police  very  likely." 

"You'll  hold  off  half  an  hour,  won't 
you?"  pleaded  Harmon.  "I  am  having 
the  time  of  my  life.  Cooper.  Just  half  an 
hour  and  I'll  come  out  and  give  myself 
up." 

"Half  an  hour  it  is,"  said  Cooper,  and 
walked  out  laughing.  Harmon  sank  back 
into  his  chair  and  pulled  vehemently  at 
his  cigar.  Tillotson  became  absorbed  in 
the  fire. 

"Do  you  think  a  hundred  thousand 
would  do  it?"  said  Harmon. 

Tillotson  turned  sharply  in  his  direc- 
tion. 

"Do  what?" 

" Oh ,  everything, ' '  said  Harmon .  "Put 
the  Department  of  Latin  Philology  in 
first-class  shape.  I  mean  everything — new 
building,  new  apparatus,  telescopes,  test- 
tubes,  and  all  that  truck;  make  it  the  most 
up-to-date  philology  department  in  the 
country,  bar  none." 

Tillotson  got  to  his  feet  and  looked 
down  at  him. 

"Do  I  gather  that  you  are  offering  me 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  use  in  connection  with  my  own  work?  " 

"I  do,"  said  Harmon  fervently,  "and  I 
want  you  to  take  it  and  do  what  you  like 
with  it,  professor.  Latin  philology  is  ca- 
pable of  great  things  with  the  right  man  be- 
hind it." 

Tillotson  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
in  plain  agitation.  When  he  turned  to 
Harmon  his  face  was  grave. 

"It  is  a  truly  princely  offer,  sir,  and 
does  you  infinite  credit.  I  thank  you 
most  heartily  and  beg  to  assure  you  that 
the  Latin  department  is  in  no  need  of 
pecuniary  assistance." 

Harmon  got  to  his  feet  in  fervent  pro- 
test. 

"Oh,  come  now,  Professor  Tillotson — as 
a  favor." 

"The  efficiency  of  the  Latin  depart- 
ment," continued  Tillotson,  "does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  elaborate  laboratory  meth- 
ods you  have  outlined.  The  number  of  my 
students  has  not  outgrown  the  capacity  of 
our  lecture-rooms.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  frequently  meet  in  my  own  bedroom. 
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There  have  been  times  when  I  thought 
fondly  of  a  steam-heating  plant  in  Met- 
calf  Hall,  but  it  has  been  a  fancy  of  the 
moment.  On  general  principles  I  should 
greatly  hesitate  to  steep  my  work  in  an 
atmosphere  of  money.  Men  who  go  in 
for  the  advanced  study  of  Latin  are  rea- 
sonably insured  for  life  against  the  risk  of 
excessive  prosperity  and  it  is  well  that 
their  training  should  begin  as  early  as 
possible.     Nevertheless,  I  thank  you." 

Harmon  struck  the  table  with  his  fist. 

'Tf  you  think  it's  to  be  Blankley,  I 
tell  you  no.  I'll  make  straight  for  the 
train." 

Tillotson  looked  at  the  fire  and  com- 
muned audibly  with  his  soul. 

"We  have  in  our  college  a  department 
of  biolog>',  a  science,  I  am  bound  to  ad- 
mit, which  is  as  yet  of  uncertain  standing 
and  of  extremely  problematic  cultural 
value.  But  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Biology,  who  is  at  the  same  time  its 
faculty,  is  a  young  man  of  fine  intellectual 
gifts,  of  high  promise,  and  of  true  gentle- 
manly instincts,  a  man  who  might  easily 
have  made,  but  for  a  mistaken  ambition, 
an  excellent  Latinist." 

"You  mean  Cooper?" 

"I  do.  The  Department  of  Biology 
is  greatly  in  need  of  money.  It  needs  a 
laboratory  and  much  of  the  complicated 
machinery  involved  in  the  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture of  the  highly  elusive  amoeba.  It  also 
needs  an  endowment  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions to  enable  the  wife  of  the  professor  of 
biology  to  secure  the  services  of  a  robust 
and  willing  Swedish  domestic." 

"Very  well,"  said  Harmon;  "he  can 
have  it  and  welcome.     I  like  the  man." 

"I  hoped  that  you  would,"  said  Tillot- 
son. "If  I  may  venture  the  suggestion, 
half  the  sum  which  you  so  generously 
proffer  should  be  placed  outright  at  the 
disposal  of  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Biology.  The  remaining  half  should  be 
made  an  endowment  fund  and  presented 
to  the  university,  conditioned  upon  the 
retention  of  Professor  Cooper  as  head  of 
the  department  with  a  free  hand  in  its 
management." 

"Will  Blankley  stand  for  it?" 

"My  dear  Mr.  Harmon,  as  you  have 
remarked,  Mr.  Blankley  is  a  practical 
young  man.  Next  to  being  in  the  posses- 
sion of  money,  Mr.  Blankley  has  a  passion 
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for  being   in   its   vicinity.     The   matter 
could  be  arranged." 

"That's  settled  then,"  said  Harmon 
and  sighed.  "That  is,  if  you  are  quite 
sure  the  Latin  department  couldn't  use 
any  part " 

"Oh,  ver>'  sure.  I  have  described  con- 
ditions in  the  department.  My  personal 
needs  are  few.  I  have  a  little  money  of 
my  own.  Sometimes  the  desirabiUty  of 
taking  in  all  the  French  and  German  pub- 
lications in  my  field  has  made  me  wonder 
whether  my  fondness  for  choice  cigars  was 
not  extravagance." 

"I  wouldn't  say  that,"  declared  Har- 
mon with  swift  emphasis.  "Not  under 
the  circumstances.  I  wouldn't  consider 
any  amount  of  foreign  books  essential 
under  the  circumstances." 

"Very  much  as  I  have  reasoned,"  said 
Tillotson.  "Especially  if  one  takes  into 
account  the  very  important  considera- 
tion that  the  German  philologists  are  con- 
tinually advancing  new  views  which  I  can 
neither  follow  nor  approve.  So  you  per- 
ceive there  is  really noreason  why  I  should 
press  your  generosity  too  far." 

Harmon  sighed  again,  took  in  the  com- 
fortable glow  of  the  room,  and  rose. 

"Now  for  Blankley.  I  have  had  a 
bully  time.  Professor  Tillotson." 

"It  has  been  a  pleasure,"  said  Tillot- 
son. "  Before  parting  from  you,  I  am  im- 
pelled to  remove  all  possibilities  of  mis- 
understanding from  the  mind  of  one  whose 
friendship,  I  am  frank  to  say,  I  should  be 
happy  to  win  and  retain." 

Harmon  flushed. 

"That  is  very  good  of  you,  professor." 

Tillotson  went  on: 

"My  prejudices  against  the  practical 
man  of  business  are  largely  traceable  to 
the  tx^pe  of  business  man  who  thinks  there 
is  no  greater  thing  in  life  than  to  sell  enor- 
mous quantities  of  iron  beds,  or  biscuits, 
or — let  me  be  frank — soap.  Hitherto  I 
have  failed  to  discern  any  merit  in  selling 
the  public  what  it  wants.  If  one  were  to 
sell  the  public  something  it  does  not  want, 
it  would  be  a  real  distinction.  That  is 
why  I  look  upon  the  book  agent  as  the 
highest  type  of  the  modern  business  man. 
You  are  sure  you  won't  have  another 
cigar?" 

"Ibelievel  WTll." 

"That  is  what  I  used  to  think,"  Tillot- 
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son  went  on.  "I  recognize  now  that  I 
have  l)een  uncharitable." 

Harmon  laughed. 

"There's  something  in  soap  after  all, 
professor." 

"I  confess  there  is.  Its  value  may 
frequently  be  overestimated,  but  there 
are  few  sights  more  refreshing  to  an  old 
man's  eyes  than  a  little  group  of  children 
with  china  bowl  and  clay  pipe  engaged 
in  the  beautiful  occupation  of  blowing  bub- 
bles." 

"Good  Lord!"  said  Harmon. 

"Yes.  The  construction  of  iridescent 
globes  of  soap  and  water  must  come,  I  im- 
agine, of  all  human  sensations,  nearest  to 


the  joy  that  possessed  the  heart  of  the 
Creator  when  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  sixth  day.  You  will  run 
down  to  see  me  some  week  in  the  near  fu- 
ture? In  the  summer  I  fish,  you  know. 
Do  you?" 

"Do  I!" 

"We  are  very  fortunate,"  said  TiUot- 
son.  "But  I  won't  detain  you.  Do  you 
know" — as  he  held  the  door  open  for 
Harmon — "I  frequently  tire  of  my  Latin 
philologies?  On  such  occasions  I  am 
seized  with  a  strange  desire  to  run  a  motor 
bicycle." 

"That's  odd,"  said  Harmon.  "I've  al- 
ways wanted  to  go  on  the  stage." 


THE    CHOICE 


By    Julia    C.    R.    Dorr 

A  VOICE  came  down  from  regions  far  away, 
Solemn  and  stern,  yet  most  divinely  sweet. 
"Choose  thou,  O  soul,  the  pathway  for  thy  feet 

When  thou  art  done  with  Earth's  bewildering  day! 

The  high  gods  speak  through  me.     They  bid  me  say 
When  thou  no  more  shalt  hear  life's  surges  beat 
Upon  the  shores  of  time,  nor  wake  to  greet 

The  glorious  morn,  high  noon,  nor  twilight  gray, 


They  give  thee  leave  to  choose  thy  destiny. 

Wilt  live  again  in  some  new  sphere?  or  go 

Through  the  strange  paths  the  living  may  not  know 
To  utter  nothingness?     Yet  hear  thou  me 
Ere  thou  decidest,  for  the  gods  decree 

Who  lives  immortally  shall  never  sow 

In  the  new  soil  the  seed  of  earthly  woe. 
Of  earthly  love,  or  earthly  memory." 

And  thus  I  answered: — "Give  me  leave  to  die 
Once  and  forever,  ye  who  ne'er  have  known 
The  might  of  human  love,  nor  shared  its  throne. 

Tasted  its  bread  and  wine,  nor  lifted  high 

Its  royal  banners  to  the  bending  sky! 

Too  sweet,  too  strong  Earth's  tender  loves  have  grown; 
Rather  than  life  whence  their  dear  ghosts  have  flown, 

O  ye  who  are  immortal,  let  me  die!" 


THE    DARK    FLOWER 

(the  lovk  like  ok  a  man) 
PART  III— AUTUMN— (Continued) 

BY    JOHN    GALSWORTHY 


VIII 

OW  that  she  was  gone,  it 
was  curious  how  Httle  they 
spoke  of  her,  considering 
how  long  she  had  been  with 
them.  And  they  had  from 
her  but  one  letter,  written 
to  Sylvia  very  soon  after  she  left,  ending: 

"Dad  sends  his  best  respects,  please ;  and 
with  my  love  to  you  and  Mr.  Lennan,  and 
all  the  beasts,  Nell. 

"Oliver  is  coming  here  next  week.  We 
are  going  to  some  races." 

It  was  difficult,  of  course,  to  speak  of 
her,  with  that  episode  of  the  flower,  too 
bizarre  to  be  told,  the  sort  of  thing  Sylvia 
would  see  out  of  all  proportion — as,  in- 
deed, any  woman  might.  Yet,  what  had 
it  really  been,  but  the  uncontrolled  im- 
pulse of  an  emotional  child  longing  to 
express  feelings  kindled  by  the  excitement 
of  that  opera?  What  but  a  child's  feath- 
ery warmth,  one  of  those  flying  peeps  at 
the  mystery  of  passion  that  young  things 
take?  He  could  not  give  away  that  pretty 
foolishness.  And  because  he  would  not 
give  it  away,  he  was  more  than  usually 
affectionate  to  Sylvia. 

They  had  made  no  holiday  plans,  and 
when  she  suggested  that  they  should  go 
down  to  Hayle  he  eagerly  agreed.  There, 
if  anywhere,  this  curious  restlessness  would 
leave  him.  They  had  not  been  down  to 
the  old  place  for  many  years;  indeed, 
since  Gordy's  death  it  was  generally  let. 

They  left  London  late  in  August.  The 
day  was  closing  in  when  they  arrived. 
Honeysuckle  had  long  been  improved  away 
from  that  station  paling,  against  which  he 
had  stood  twenty-nine  years  ago,  watch- 
ing the  train  carrying  Anna  Stormer  away. 
In  the  hired  fly  Sylvia  pressed  close  to 
him,  and  held  his  hand  beneath  the  an- 


cient dust  rug.  Both  felt  the  same  excite- 
ment at  seeing  again  this  old  home.  Not  a 
single  soul  of  the  past  days  would  be  there 
now — only  the  house  and  the  trees;  the 
owls  and  the  stars;  the  river,  park,  and 
logan  stone  I  It  was  dark  when  they  ar- 
rived; just  their  bedroom  and  two  sitting- 
rooms  had  been  made  ready,  with  fires 
burning,  though  it  was  still  high  summer. 
The  same  old  execrable  Heatherleys  looked 
down  from  the  black-oak  panellings.  The 
same  scent  of  apples  and  old  mice  clung 
here  and  there  about  the  dark  corridors, 
with  their  unexpected  stairways.  It  was 
all  curiously  unchanged,  as  old  houses  are 
when  they  are  let  furnished. 

Once  in  the  night  he  woke.  Through 
the  wide-open,  uncurtained  windows  the 
night  was  simply  alive  with  stars,  such 
swarms  of  them  swinging  and  trembling 
up  there;  and,  far  away,  rose  the  melan- 
choly velvet-soft  hooting  of  an  owl. 

Sylvia's  voice  close  to  him  said: 

"Mark,  that  night  when  your  star 
caught  in  my  hair?    Do  you  remember?" 

Yes,  he  remembered.  And  in  his  drowsy 
mind  just  roused  from  dreams,  there 
turned  and  turned  the  queer  nonsensical 
refrain :  "I  never— ne\"er — will  desert  Mr. 
Micawber.  ..." 

It  was  a  pleasant  month,  of  reading,  and 
walking  with  the  dogs  the  country  round, 
of  lying  out  long  hours  amongst  the  bowl- 
ders or  along  the  river-banks,  watching 
beasts  and  birds. 

The  little  old  greenhouse  temple  of  his 
early  masterpieces  was  still  extant,  used 
now  to  protect  watering-pots.  But  no 
vestige  of  impulse  toward  work  came  to 
him  down  there.  He  was  marking  time; 
not  restless,  not  bored — just  waiting.  But 
for  what,  he  had  no  notion.  And  Sylvia, 
at  any  rate,  was  happy.  She  bloomed  in 
these  old  haunts,  lost  her  fairness  in  the 
sun;  even  took  again  to  a  sunbonnet,  which 
made    her    look    extraordinarily    young. 
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The  trout  that  poor  old  Gordy  had  so  har- 
ried were  left  undisturbed.  No  gun  was 
fired — rabbits,  pigeons,  even  the  few  par- 
tridges enjoyed  those  first  days  of  autumn 
unmolested.  The  bracken  and  leaves 
turned  very  early,  so  that  the  [)ark  in  the 
hazy  September  sunlight  had  an  almost 
golden  hue.  A  gentle  mellowness  reigned 
over  all  that  holiday.  And  from  Ireland 
came  no  further  news,  save  one  picture 
post-card  with  the  words:  "This  is  our 
house.     Nell." 

In  the  last  week  of  September  they 
went  back  to  London.  And  at  once  there 
began  in  him  again  that  restless,  unrea- 
sonable aching — that  sense  of  being  drawn 
away  out  of  himself;  so  that  he  once  more 
took  to  walking  Hyde  Park  for  hours,  over 
grass  already  strewn  with  leaves;  always 
looking — craving — and  for  what? 

At  Dromore's  the  confidential  man  did 
not  know  when  his  master  w^ould  be  back, 
he  had  gone  to  Scotland  with  Miss  Nell 
after  the  Saint  Leger.  Was  Lennan  disap- 
pointed? Not  so — rather  relieved.  But 
his  ache  was  there  all  the  time,  feeding  on 
its  secrecy  and  loneliness,  unmention- 
able feeling  that  it  was.  Why  had  he  not 
realized  long  ago  that  youth  was  over, 
love  finished  with,  autumn  upon  him! 
How  never  grasped  the  fact  that  'Time 
steals  away!'  And,  as  before,  the  only 
refuge  was  in  work.  The  sheep-dogs  and 
'  The  Girl  on  the  Magpie  Horse '  w^ere  fin- 
ished. He  began  a  fantastic  'relief — a 
nymph  peering  from  behind  a  rock,  and  a 
wild-eyed  man  creeping,  through  reeds, 
toward  her.  •  If  he  could  put  into  the 
nymph's  face  something  of  this  lure  of 
Youth  and  Life  and  Love  that  was  drag- 
ging at  him,  into  the  man's  face  the  state  of 
his  own  heart— it  might  lay  that  feeling  to 
rest.  Anything  to  get  it  out  of  himself! 
And  he  worked  furiously,  laboriously,  all 
October,  making  no  great  progress.  .  .  . 
What  could  he  expect  when  Life  was  all 
the  time  knocking  with  a  muffled  tapping 
at  his  door!  .  .  . 

It  was  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  close  of 
the  last  Newmarket  meeting,  and  just  get- 
ting dusk,  when  Life  opened  that  door  and 
walked  in.  She  wore  a  dark-red  dress,  a 
new  one,  and  surely  her  face — her  figure — 
were  very  different  from  what  he  had 
remembered!  They  had  quickened  and 
become  poignant.     She  was  no  longer  a 


child — that  was  at  once  plain.  Cheeks, 
mouth,  neck,  waist,  all  seemed  fined, 
shaped;  the  crinkly  light-brown  hair  was 
coiled  up  now  under  a  vehet  cap;  only 
the  great  gray  eyes  seemed  quite  the 
same.  And  at  sight  of  her  his  heart  gave 
a  sort  of  dive  and  flight,  as  if  all  its  vague 
and  wistful  sensations  had  found  their 
goal. 

Then,  in  sudden  agitation,  he  realized 
that  his  last  moment  with  this  girl — now 
a  child  no  longer — had  been  a  secret  mo- 
ment of  warmth  and  of  emotion;  a 
moment  which  to  her  might  have  meant, 
in  her  might  have  bred,  feelings  that  he 
had  no  inkling  of.  He  tried  to  ignore  that 
flighting  and  diving  of  his  heart,  held  out 
his  hand,  and  murmured: 

"Ah!  Nell!  Back  at  last!  You've 
grown." 

Then,  with  a  sensation  of  every  limb 
gone  weak,  he  felt  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  herself  pressed  against  him. 
There  was  time  for  the  thought  to  flash 
through  him:  This  is  terrible!  He  gave 
her  a  little  convulsive  squeeze — could  a 
man  do  less — then  just  managed  to  push 
her  gently  away,  trying  with  all  his  might 
to  think:  She's  a  child!  It's  nothing  more 
than  after  'Carmen'!  She  doesn't  know 
what  I  am  feeling!  But  he  was  conscious 
of  a  mad  desire  to  clutch  her  to  him.  The 
touch  of  her  had  demolished  all  his  vague- 
ness, made  things  only  too  plain,  set  him 
on  fire. 

He  said  uncertainly: 

"Come  to  the  fire,  my  child,  and  tell 
me  all  about  it."  If  he  did  not  keep  to 
the  notion  that  she  was  just  a  child,  his 
head  would  go.  Perdita — '  the  lost  one ' ! 
A  good  name  for  her,  indeed,  as  she  stood 
there,  her  eyes  shining  in  the  firelight — 
more  mesmeric  than  ever  they  had  been ! 
And,  to  get  away  from  the  lure  of  those 
eyes,  he  bent  down  and  raked  the  grate, 
saying: 

"Have  you  seen  Sylvia?"  But  he 
knew  that  she  had  not,  even  before  she 
gave  that  impatient  shrug.  Then  he 
pulled  himself  together,  and  said: 

"What  has  happened  to  you,  child?" 

"I'm  not  a  child." 

"No,  we've  both  grown  older.  I  was 
forty-seven  the  other  day." 

She  dived — heavens!  how  supple  she 
was! — caught  his  hand,  and  murmured: 
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"You're  not  old  a  bit;  you're  quite 
young." 

At  his  wits'  end,  with  his  heart  thump- 
ing, but  still  keeping  his  eyes  aw'ay  from 
her,  he  said : 

"Where  is  Oliver?" 

She  dropped  his  hand  at  that. 

"Oliver?— I  hate  him." 

Afraid  to  trust  himself  near  her,  he 
had  begun  walking  up  and  dow-n.  And 
she  stood,  follo\\'ing  him  with  her  gaze 
— the  firelight  pla>dng  fitfully  on  her 
red  frock.  What  extraordinary  stillness  I 
What  power  she  had  developed  in  these 
few  months!  Had  he  let  her  see  that  he 
felt  that  power?  And  had  all  this  come 
of  one  little  moment  in  a  dark  corridor,  of 
one  flower  pressed  into  his  hand!  Why 
had  he  not  spoken  to  her  roughly  then — 
told  her  she  was  a  romantic  little  fool? 
God  knew  what  thoughts  she  had  been 
feeding  on  I  But  who  could  have  sup- 
posed— who  dreamed?  And  again  he 
fixed  his  mind  resolutely  on  that  thought: 
She's  a  child — only  a  child! 

"Come!"  he  said;  "tell  me  all  about 
your  time  in  Ireland?  " 

"  Oh !  it  was  just  dull— it's  all  been  dull 
away  from  you." 

It  came  out  without  hesitancy  or  shame, 
and  he  could  only  murmur: 

"Ah!  you've  missed  your  drawing!" 

"Yes.    Can  I  come  to-morrow?" 

That  was  the  moment  to  have  said: 
No!  You  are  a  foolish  child,  and  I  an 
elderly  idiot!  But  he  had  neither  cour- 
age, nor  clearness  of  mind  enough;  nor — 
the  desire.  And,  without  answering,  he 
went  toward  the  door  to  turn  up  the 
light. 

"Oh,  no!  please  don't!  It's  so  nice 
like  this." 

The  shado\\y  room,  the  bluish  dusk 
painted  on  all  the  windows,  the  fitful 
shining  of  the  fire,  the  pallor  and  darkness 
of  the  dim  casts  and  bronzes,  and  that  one 
glo\A'ing  figure  there  before  the  hearth! 
Her  voice,  a  little  piteous,  went  on: 

"Aren't  you  glad  I'm  back?  I  can't 
see  you  properly  out  there." 

He  went  back  into  the  glow,  and  she 
gave  a  little  sigh  of  satisfaction.  Then  her 
calm  young  voice  said,  ever  so  distinctly: 

"Oliver  wants  me  to  marry  him,  and  I 
won't,  of  course." 

He  dared  not  say :  Why  not?   He  dared 


not  say  anything.  It  was  too  dangerous. 
And  then  followed  those  amazing  words: 
"You  know  why,  don't  you?  Of  course 
you  do." 

It  was  ridiculous,  almost  shameful  to 
understand  their  meaning.  And  he  stood, 
staring  in  front  of  him,  without  a  word; 
humility,  dismay,  pride,  and  a  sort  of  mad 
exultation  all  mixed  and  seething  within 
him  in  the  queerest  pudding  of  emotion. 
But  all  he  said  was: 

"Come,  my  child;  we're  neither  of  us 
quite  ourselves  to-night.  Let's  go  to  the 
drawing-room." 
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Back  in  the  darkness  and  solitude  of 
the  studio,  when  she  was  gone,  he  sat 
down  before  the  fire,  his  senses  in  a  whirl. 
Why  was  he  not  just  an  ordinary  animal 
of  a  man  that  could  enjoy  what  the  gods 
had  sent?  It  was  as  if  on  a  November 
day  some  one  had  pulled  aside  the  sober 
curtains  of  the  sky  and  there  in  a  chink 
had  been  April  standing — thick  white 
blossom,  a  purple  cloud,  a  rainbow,  grass 
vivid  green,  light  flaring  from  one  knew 
not  where,  and  such  a  tingling  passion  of 
life  on  it  all  as  made  the  heart  stand  still! 
This  then  was  the  marvellous,  enchanting, 
maddening  end  of  all  that  year  of  restless- 
ness and  wanting !  This  bit  of  Spring  sud- 
denly given  to  him  in  themidstof  Autumn. 
Her  lips,  her  eyes,  her  hair;  her  touching 
confidence;  above  all — quite  unbelieva- 
ble— her  love.  Not  really  love — her  child- 
ish fancy.  But  on  the  wings  of  fancy  this 
child  would  fly  far,  too  far — all  wistfulness 
and  warmth  beneath  that  light  veneer  of 
absurd  composure. 

To  live  again — to  plunge  back  into 
youth  and  beauty — to  feel  Spring  once 
more — to  lose  the  sense  of  all  being  over, 
save  just  the  sober  jog-trot  of  domestic 
bliss;  to  know,  actually  to  know  ecstasy 
again,  in  the  love  of  a  girl;  to  rediscover 
all  that  youth  yearns  for  and  feels,  and 
hopes,  and  dreads,  and  loves.  It  was  a 
prospect  to  turn  the  head  even  of  a  de- 
cent man.  .  .  . 

By  just  closing  his  eyes  he  could  see  her 
standing  there  with  the  firelight  glow  on 
her  red  frock;  could  feel  again  that  mar- 
vellous thrill  when  she  pressed  herself 
against  him  in  the  half-innocent,  seducing 
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moment  when  she  first  came  in;  could 
feel  again  her  eyes  drawing— drawing  him  I 
She  was  a  witch,  a  gray-eyed,  brown- 
haired  witch — even  unto  her  love  of  red. 
She  had  the  witch's  power  of  lighting 
fever  in  the  veins.  And  he  simply  won- 
dered at  himself  that  he  had  not,  as  she 
stood  there  in  the  firelight,  knelt,  and 
put  his  arms  round  her  and  pressed  his 
face  against  her  waist.  Why  had  he  not? 
But  he  did  not  want  to  think;  the  mo- 
ment thought  began  he  knew  he  must  be 
torn  this  way  and  that,  tossed  here  and 
there  between  reason  and  desire,  pity  and 
passion.  Every  sense  struggled  to  keep 
him  wrapped  in  the  warmth  and  intoxica- 
tion of  this  discovery  that  he,  in  the  full 
of  autumn,  had  awakened  love  in  Spring. 
For  though  it  was  absurd  that  she  could 
have  this  feeling,  yet  there  was  no  mistake. 
Her  manner  to  Syhia  just  now  had  been 
almost  dangerously  changed;  there  had 
been  a  queer  cold  impatience  in  her  look, 
frightening  from  one  who,  but  three 
months  ago,  had  been  so  affectionate. 
And,  going  away,  she  had  whispered,  with 
that  old  trembling-up  at  him,  as  if  offering 
to  be  kissed:  "I  may  come,  mayn't  I? 
And  don't  be  angry  with  me,  please;  I 
can't  help  it."  A  monstrous  thing  at  his 
age  to  let  a  young  girl  love  him — compro- 
mise her  future!  A  monstrous  thing  by 
all  the  canons  of  virtue  and  gentility! 
And  yet — what  future? — with  that  nature 
— those  eyes — that  origin — with  that  fa- 
ther, and  that  home?  But  he  would  not 
— simply  must  not  think  I 

Nevertheless,  he  showed  the  signs  of 
thought,  and  badly;  for  after  dinner  Syl- 
via, putting  her  hand  on  his  forehead, 
said: 

"  You're  working  too  hard,  Mark.  You 
don't  go  out  enough!" 

He  held  those  fingers,  fast.  Sylvia! 
No,  indeed,  he  must  not  think!  But  he 
took  advantage  of  her  words,  and  said 
that  he  would  go  out,  and  get  some  air. 

He  walked  at  a  great  pace — to  keep 
thought  away — till  he  reached  the  river 
close  to  Westminster,  and,  moved  by  sud- 
den impulse,  seeking  perhaps  an  antidote, 
turned  down  into  that  little  street  under 
the  big  Wren  church,  where  he  had  never 
been  since  the  summer  night  when  he  lost 
what  was  then  more  to  him  than  life. 
There  she  had  lived.    There  was  the  house 


— those  windows  which  he  had  stolen  past 
and  gazed  at  with  such  distress  and  long- 
ing. Once  more  he  seemed  to  see  that 
face  out  of  the  past — the  dark  hair,  the 
dark  soft  eyes,  and  sweet  gravity;  and  it 
did  not  reproach  him.  For  this  new  feel- 
ing was  not  a  love  like  that  had  been. 
Only  once  could  a  man  feel  the  love  that 
passed  all  things,  the  love  before  which 
the  world  was  but  a  spark  in  a  draught 
of  wind;  the  love  that,  whatever  dishonor, 
grief,  and  unrest  it  might  come  through, 
alone  had  in  it  the  heart  of  peace  and  joy 
and  honor.  Fate  had  torn  that  love  from 
him,  nipped  it  off  as  a  shaq)  wind  nips  off 
a  perfect  flower.  This  new  feeling  was 
but  a  fever,  a  passionate  fancy,  a  grasping 
once  more  at  Youth  and  Warmth.  Ah, 
well !  but  it  was  real  enough !  And,  in  one 
of  those  moments  when  a  man  stands  out- 
side himself,  seems  to  be  lifted  away  and 
see  his  own  life  twirling,  Lennan  had  a 
vision  of  a  shadow  driven  here  and  there ; 
a  straw  going  round  and  round;  a  midge 
in  the  grip  of  a  mad  wind.  Where  was 
the  home  of  this  mighty  secret  feeling 
that  sprang  so  suddenly  out  of  the  dark, 
and  caught  you  by  the  throat?  Why  did 
it  come  now  and  not  then,  for  this  one  and 
not  that  other?  What  did  man  know  of 
it,  save  that  it  made  him  spin  and  hover — 
like  a  moth  intoxicated  by  a  light,  or  a  bee 
by  some  dark  sweet  flower;  save  that  it 
made  of  him  a  distraught,  humble,  eager 
puppet  of  its  fancy?  Had  it  not  once  al- 
ready driven  him  even  to  the  edge  of 
death;  and  must  it  now  come  on  him 
again  with  its  sweet  madness,  its  drug- 
ging scent?  What  was  it?  Why  was  it? 
Why  these  passionate  obsessions  that 
could  not  decently  be  satisfied?  Had 
civilization  so  outstripped  man  that  his 
nature  was  cramped  into  shoes  too  small 
— like  the  feet  of  a  Chinese  woman? 
What  was  it?     Ah!     Why  was  it? 

And  faster  than  ever  he  walked  away. 

Pall  Mall  brought  him  back  to  that 
counterfeit  presentment  of  the  real — 
reality.  There,  in  Saint  James's  Street, 
was  Johnny  Dromore's  club;  and,  again 
moved  by  impulse,  he  pushed  open  its 
swing  door.  No  need  to  ask ;  for  Dromore 
was  in  the  hall,  on  his  way  from  dinner  to 
the  card-room.  The  glossy  tan  of  hard 
exercise  and  good  living  lay  in  his  cheeks 
as  thick  as  clouted  cream.     His  eyes  had 
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the  peculiar  shine  of  superabundant  vigor; 
a  certain  subfestive  air  in  face  and  voice 
and  movements  suggested  that  he  was 
going  to  make  a  night  of  it.  And  the  sar- 
donic thought  flashed  through  Lennan: 
Shall  I  tell  him? 

"Hallo,  old  chap!  Awfully  glad  to  see 
you  I  What  you  doin'  with  yourself? 
Workin'  hard?  How's  your  wife?  You 
been  away?  Been  doin'  anything  great?  " 
And  then  the  question  that  would  have 
given  him  his  chance,  if  he  had  liked  to  be 
so  cruel: 

"Seen  Nell?" 

"Yes,  she  came  round  this  afternoon." 

"What  d'you  think  of  her?  Comin' 
on  nicely,  isn't  she?" 

That  old  quer\-,  half-furtive  and  half- 
proud,  as  much  as  to  say:  'I  know  she's 
not  in  the  stud-book,  but,  d — n  it,  I  sired 
her  I'  And  then  the  old  sudden  gloom, 
which  lasted  but  a  second,  and  ga\e  way 
again  to  chaff. 

Lennan  stayed  very  few  minutes. 
Never  had  he  felt  farther  from  his  old 
school  chum. 

No!  W^hatever  happened,  Johnny  Dro- 
more  must  be  left  out.  It  was  a  position 
he  had  earned  with  his  goggling  eyes,  and 
his  astute  philosophy;  from  it  he  should 
not  be  disturbed. 

He  passed  along  the  railings  of  the 
Green  Park.  On  the  cold  air  of  this  last 
October  night  a  thin  haze  hung,  and  the 
acrid  fragrance  from  little  bonfires  of  fallen 
leaves.  What  was  there  about  that  scent 
of  burned-leaf  smoke  that  had  always 
moved  him  so?  Symbol  of  parting! — 
that  most  mournful  thing  in  all  the  world. 
For  what  would  e\-en  death  be  but  for 
parting — a  sweet  long  sleep,  a  new  adven- 
ture !  But  if  a  man  loved  others — to  leave 
them,  or  be  left !  Ah !  and  it  was  not  death 
only  that  brought  partings! 

He  came  to  the  opening  of  the  street 
where  Dromore  lived.  She  would  be 
there,  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  big  chair 
—playing  with  her  kitten,  thinking,  dream- 
ing, and — alone!  He  passed  on  at  such 
a  pace  that  people  stared ;  till,  turning  the 
last  corner  for  home,  he  ran  almost  into 
the  arms  of  Oliver  Dromore. 

The  young  man  was  walking  with  un- 
accustomed indecision,  his  fur  coat  open, 
his  opera  hat  pushed  up  on  his  crisp  hair. 
Dark  under  the  eyes,  he  had  not  the 


proper  gloss  of  a  Dromore  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

"  Mr.  Lennan !  I've  just  been  round  to 
you." 

And  Lennan  answered  dazedly: 

"Will  you  come  in,  or  shall  I  walk  your 
way  a  bit?" 

"I'd  rather — out  here — if  you  don't 
mind.'' 

So  in  silence  they  went  back  into  the 
square.     And  Oliver  said: 

"Let's  get  over  by  the  rails." 

They  crossed  to  the  railings  of  the 
square's  dark  garden,  where  nobody  was 
passing.  And  with  everj^  step  Lennan 's 
humiliation  grew.  There  was  something 
false  and  undignified  even  in  walking  with 
this  young  man  who  had  once  treated  him 
as  a  father  confessor  to  his  love  for  Nell. 
And  suddenly  he  perceived  that  they  had 
made  a  complete  circuit  of  the  square 
garden  without  speaking  a  single  word. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

Oli\-er  turned  his  face  away. 

"  You  remember  what  I  told  you  in  the 
summer.  Well,  it's  worse  now.  I've  been 
going  a  mucker  lately  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
to  tr\'  and  get  rid  of  it.  But  it's  all  no 
good — she's  got  me." 

And  Lennan  thought :  You're  not  alone 
in  that!  But  he  kept  silence.  His  chief 
dread  was  of  saving  something  that  he 
would  remember  afterwards  as  the  words 
of  Judas. 

Then  Oliver  suddenly  burst  out: 

"WTiy  can't  she  care?  I  suppose  I'm 
nothing  much,  but  she's  kno\\'n  me  all  her 
life,  and  she  used  to  like  me.  There's 
something — I  can't  make  out.  Could  you 
do  anything  for  me  with  her?" 

Lennan  pointed  across  the  street. 

"In  every  other  one  of  those  houses, 
Oliver,"  he  said,  "there's  probably  some 
creature  who  can't  make  out  why  another 
creature  doesn't  care.  Passion  comes 
when  it  ^\ill,  goes  when  it  ^\t[11;  and  we 
poor  devils  have  no  say  in  it." 

"What  do  you  advise  me,  then?" 

Lennan  had  an  almost  overwhelming 
impulse  to  turn  on  his  heel  and  leave  the 
young  man  standing  there.  But  he  forced 
himself  to  look  at  his  face,  which  even 
then  had  its  attraction — perhaps  more  so 
than  ever,  so  pallid  and  desperate  it  was. 
And  he  said  slowly,  staring  mentally  at 
every  word: 
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"  I'm  not  up  to  giving  you  advice.  The 
only  thing  I  might  say  is:  One  does  not 
press  oneself  where  one  isn't  wanted;  all 
the  same — who  knows?  So  long  as  she 
feels  you're  there,  waiting,  she  might  turn 
to  you  at  any  moment.  The  more  chival- 
rous you  are,  Oliver,  the  more  patiently 
you  wait,  the  better  chance  you  have." 

Oliver  took  those  words  of  little  com- 
fort without  flinching.  "I  see,"  he  said; 
"thanks!  But,  my  God!  it's  hard.  I 
never  could  wait."  And,  with  that  ep- 
igram on  himself,  holding  out  his  hand, 
he  turned  away. 

Lennan  went  slowly  home,  trying  to 
gauge  exactly  how  any  one  who  knew 
would  judge  him.  It  was  a  little  difficult 
in  this  affair  to  keep  a  shred  of  dignity. 

Sylvia  hadj  not  gone  up,  and  he  saw 
her  looking  at  him  anxiously.  The  one 
strange  comfort  in  all  this  was  that  his 
feeling  for  her,  at  any  rate,  had  not 
changed.  It  seemed  even  to  have  deep- 
ened— to  be  more  real. 

Up-stairs  in  their  bedroom  how  could 
he  help  staying  awake,  how  could  he  help 
thinking,  then?  And  long  time  he  lay, 
staring  at  the  dark. 

As  if  thinking  were  any  good  for  fever 
in  the  veins! 


X 


Passion  never  plays  the  game.  It,  at 
all  events,  is  free  from  self-consciousness 
and  pride;  from  dignity,  nerves,  scruples, 
cant,  moralities;  from  hypocrisies,  and 
wisdom,  and  fears  for  pocket,  and  posi- 
tion in  this  world  and  the  next.  Well  did 
the  old  painters  limn  it  as  an  arrow  or  a 
wind!  If  it  had  not  been  as  swift  and 
darting,  earth  must  long  ago  have  drifted 
through  space  untenanted — to  let.  .  .  . 

After  that  fevered  night  Lennan  went 
to  his  studio  at  the  usual  hour  and  nat- 
urally did  not  do  a  stroke  of  work.  He 
was  even  obliged  to  send  away  his  model. 
The  fellow  had  been  his  hair-dresser,  but, 
getting  ill,  and  falling  on  dark  days,  one 
morning  had  come  to  the  studio,  to  ask, 
with  manifest  shame,  if  his  head  were 
any  good.  Having  tested  his  capacity 
for  standing  still,  and  given  him  some 
introductions,  Lennan  had  noted  him 
down:  "Five  feet  nine,  good  hair,  lean 
face,  something  tortured  and  pathetic. 


Give  him  a  turn,  if  possible."  The  turn 
had  come,  and  the  poor  man  was  posing 
in  a  painful  attitude,  talking,  whenever 
permitted,  of  the  way  things  had  treated 
him,  and  the  delights  of  cutting  hair. 
This  morning  he  took  his  departure  with 
the  simple  i)leasure  of  one  fully  paid  for 
services  not  rendered. 

And  so,  walking  up  and  down,  up  and 
down,  the  sculptor  waited  for  Nell's  knock. 
What  would  ha[)pen  now?  For  all  his 
thinking  had  made  nothing  clear.  Here 
was  offered  what  every  warm-blooded 
man,  whose  Spring  is  past,  desires — youth 
and  beauty,  and  in  that  youth  a  renewal 
of  his  own ;  what  all  men  save  hypocrites 
and  Englishmen  would  even  admit  that 
they  desired.  And  it  was  offered  to  one 
who  had  neither  religious  nor  moral  scru- 
ples, as  they  are  commonly  understood.  In 
theory  he  could  accept.  In  practice  he  did 
not  as  yet  know  what  he  could  do.  One 
thing  only  he  had  discovered  during  the 
night's  reflections,  that  those  who  scouted 
belief  in  the  principle  of  Liberty  made  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Lib- 
erty was  dangerous  because  it  made  a 
man  a  libertine.  To  one  with  any  de- 
cency, the  creed  of  Freedom  was — of  all — 
the  most  enchaining.  Easy  enough  to 
break  chains  imposed  by  others,  fling  his 
cap  over  the  windmill,  and  cry  for  the 
moment  at  least:  I  am  unfettered,  free! 
Hard,  indeed,  to  say  the  same  to  his  own 
unfettered  self !  Yes,  he  himself  was  in  the 
j  udgment-seat ;  by  his  own  verdict  and  deci- 
sion he  must  abide.  And,  though  he  ached 
for  the  sight  of  her,  and  his  will  seemed 
paralyzed — many  times  already  he  had 
thought:  It  won't  do!     God  help  me! 

Then  twelve  o'clock  had  come,  and  she 
had  not.  Would  '  The  Girl  on  the  Magpie 
Horse '  be  all  he  would  see  of  her  to-day — 
that  unsatisfying  work,  so  cold  and  devoid 
of  witchery?  Better  have  tried  to  paint 
her — with  a  red  flower  in  her  hair,  a  pout 
on  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  fey,  or  languor- 
ous.   Goya  could  have  painted  her! 

And  then,  just  as  he  had  given  her  up, 
she  came. 

After  taking  one  look  at  his  face,  she 
slipped  in  ever  so  quietly,  like  a  very 
good  child.  .  .  .  Marvellous  the  instinct 
of  even  the  young  when  they  are  women ! 
.  .  .  Not  a  vestige  in  her  of  yesterday's 
seductive  power;    not  a  sign  that  there 
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had  been  a  yesterday  at  all — just  confi- 
ding, like  a  daughter.  Sitting  there,  telling 
him  about  Ireland,  showing  him  the  little 
batch  of  drawings  she  had  done  while 
she  was  away — had  she  brought  them  be- 
cause she  knew  they  would  make  him  feel 
sorry  for  her? — what  could  have  been  less 
dangerous,  more  appealing  to  the  protect- 
ive and  paternal  side  of  him  than  she  was 
that  morning?  As  if  she  only  wanted  what 
her  father  and  her  home  could  not  give  her ; 
only  wanted  to  be  a  sortof  daughtertohim ! 

She  went  away  demurely,  as  she  had 
come,  refusing  to  stay  to  lunch,  mani- 
festly avoiding  Sylvia.  Only  then  he 
realized  that  she  must  have  taken  alarm 
from  the  look  of  strain  on  his  face,  been 
afraid  that  he  would  send  her  away ;  only 
then  perceived  that,  with  her  appeal  to 
his  protection,  she  had  been  binding  him 
closer,  making  it  harder  for  him  to  break 
away  and  hurt  her.  And  the  fevered 
aching  began  again — worse  than  ever — the 
moment  he  lost  sight  of  her.  And  more 
than  ever  he  felt  in  the  grip  of  something 
beyond  his  power  to  fight  against ;  some- 
thing that,  however  he  swerved  and  backed 
and  broke  away,  would  close  in  on  him,  find 
means  to  bind  him  again  hand  and  foot. 

In  the  afternoon  Dromore's  confiden- 
tial man  brought  him  a  note.  The  fellow, 
with  his  cast-down  eyes  and  well-parted 
hair,  seemed  to  Lennan  to  be  sapng: 
"Yes,  sir — it  is  quite  natural  that  you 
should  take  the  note  out  of  eyeshot,  sir — 
but  I  know;  fortunately,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  alarm — I  am  strictly  confidential." 

And  this  was  what  the  note  contained: 

"  You  promised  to  ride  with  me  once — 
you  did  promise,  and  you  never  have.  Do 
please  ride  with  me  to-morrow;  then  you 
will  get  what  you  want  for  the  statuette 
instead  of  being  so  cross  with  it.  You  can 
have  Dad's  horse — he  has  gone  to  New- 
market again,  and  I'm  so  lonely.  Please 
— to-morrow,  at  half  past  two — starting 
from  here.  Nell." 

To  hesitate  in  view  of  those  confidential 
eyes  was  not  possible ;  it  must  be  '  Yes '  or 
'No';  but  if  'No,'  it  would  only  mean 
that  she  would  come  in  the  morning  in- 
stead.   So  he  said: 

"Just  say  'All  right!'" 

"  Very  good,  sir. ' '   Then ,  from  the  door : 


"  Mr.  Dromore  will  be  away  till  Saturday, 
sir." 

Now,  why  had  the  fellow  said  that? 
Curious  how  this  desperate  secret  feeling 
of  his  own  made  him  see  sinister  meaning 
in  this  servant,  in  Oliver's  visit  of  last 
night — in  everything.  It  was  vile!  He 
could  feel,  almost  see,  himself  deteriora- 
ting already,  with  this  furtive  feeling  in  his 
soul.  It  would  soon  be  written  on  his 
face!  But  what  was  the  use  of  troubling? 
What  would  come,  would — one  way  or  the 
other. 

And  suddenly  he  remembered  with  a 
shock  that  it  was  the  first  of  November, 
Sylvia's  birthday!  He  had  never  before 
forgotten  it.  In  the  disturbance  of  that 
discovery  he  was  very  near  to  going  and 
pouring  out  to  her  the  whole  story  of  his 
feelings.  A  charming  birthday  present 
that  would  make!  Taking  his  hat,  in- 
stead, he  dashed  round  to  the  nearest 
flower  shop.  A  Frenchwoman  kept  it. 
What  had  she?  What  did  monsieur  de- 
sire? ^'Des  ceillets  rouges?  J' en  ai  de 
Men  beaux  ce  soir."  No — not  those? 
White  flowers! 

"Une  belle  azalee?" 

Yes,  that  would  do — to  be  sent  at  once 
— at  once! 

Next  door  was  a  jeweller's.  He  had 
never  really  known  if  Sylvia  cared  for 
jewels,  since  one  day  he  happened  to  re- 
mark that  they  were  vulgar.  And,  feeling 
that  he  had  fallen  low  indeed,  to  be  trying 
to  atone  with  some  miserable  gewgaw  for 
never  having  thought  of  her  all  day,  be- 
cause he  had  been  thinking  of  another,  he 
went  in  and  bought  the  only  ornament 
whose  ingredients  did  not  make  his  gorge 
rise,  two  small  pear-shaped  black  pearls, 
one  at  each  end  of  a  fine  platinum  chain. 
Coming  out  with  it,  he  noticed  over  the 
street,  in  a  clear  sky  fast  deepening  to 
indigo,  the  thinnest  slip  of  a  new  moon, 
like  a  bright  swallow,  with  wings  bent 
back,  flying  toward  the  ground.  That 
meant — fine  weather!  If  it  could  only  be 
fine  weather  in  his  heart !  And  in  order 
that  the  azalea  might  arrive  first,  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  square  which  he 
and  Oliver  had  patrolled  the  night  before. 

When  he  went  in,  Sylvia  was  placing 
the  white  azalea  in  the  window  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  stealing  up  behind 
her  he  clasped  the  little  necklet  round  her 
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throat.  She  turned  round  and  clung  to 
him.  He  could  feel  that  she  was  greatly 
moved.  And  remorse  stirred  and  stirred 
in  him,  that  he  was  betraying  her  with  his 
kiss. 

But,  even  while  he  kissed  her,  he  was 
hardening  his  heart. 

XI 

Next  day,  still  following  the  lead  of  her 
words  about  fresh  air,  he  told  Sylvia  that 
he  was  going  to  ride;  and  did  not  say 
with  whom.  After  applauding  his  resolu- 
tion she  was  silent  for  a  little,  then  asked: 

"Why  don't  you  ride  uith  Nell?" 

He  had  already  so  lost  his  dignity  that 
he  hardly  felt  disgraced  in  answering: 

"It  might  bore  her!" 

"Oh,  no!  it  wouldn't  bore  her." 

Hadshemeant  anything  by  that?  And, 
feeling  as  if  he  were  fencing  with  his  own 
soul,  he  said: 

"Very  well;  I  will." 

He  had  perceived  suddenly  that  he  did 
not  know  his  wife,  having  always  till  now 
believed  that  it  was  she  who  did  not 
quite  know  him. 

If  she  had  not  been  out  at  lunch-time, 
he  would  have  lunched  out  himself — 
afraid  of  his  own  face.  For  feverishness 
in  sick  persons  mounts  steadily  with  the 
approach  of  a  certain  hour.  And  surely 
his  face,  to  any  one  who  could  have  seen 
him  being  driven  to  Piccadilly,  would  have 
suggested  a  fevered  invalid  rather  than  a 
healthy  middle-aged  sculptor  in  a  cab. 

The  horses  were  before  the  door,  the 
little  magpie  horse,  and  a  thoroughbred 
bay  mare,  weeded  from  Dromore's  racing- 
stable.  Nell,  too,  was  standing  ready,  her 
cheeks  very  pink  and  her  eyes  very  bright. 
She  did  not  wait  for  him  to  mount  her, 
but  took  the  aid  of  the  confidential  man. 
What  was  it  that  made  her  look  so  perfect 
on  that  little  horse — shape  of  limb,  or 
something  soft  and  fiery  in  her  spirit  that 
the  little  creature  knew  of? 

They  started  in  silence,  but  as  soon  as 
the  sound  of  hoofs  died  on  the  tan  of  Rot- 
ten Row  she  turned  to  him  and  said: 

"It  was  lovely  of  you  to  come.  I 
thought  you'd  be  afraid — you  are  afraid 
of  me." 

And  Lennan thought:  My  God!  you're 
right! 


"But  please  don't  look  like  yesterday. 
It's  too  heavenly.  I  love  beautiful  days, 
and  I  love  riding,  and — "  She  broke  ofT 
and  looked  at  him.  '  Why  can't  you  just 
be  nice  to  me ' — she  seemed  to  be  saying — 
'and  love  me  as  you  ought!'  That  was 
her  power — the  conviction  that  he  did, 
and  ought  to  love  her;  that  she  ought  to, 
and  did  love  him.     How  simple! 

But  riding,  too,  is  a  simple  passion;  and 
simple  passions  distract  each  other.  It 
was  a  treat  to  be  on  that  bay  mare,  with 
her  springy  action,  and  mouth  of  velvet. 
W^ho  so  to  be  trusted  to  ride  the  best  as 
Johnny  Dromore? 

At  the  far  end  of  the  Row  she  cried  out, 
"Let's  go  on  to  Richmond  now,"  and 
trotted  off  into  the  road,  as  if  she  knew 
she  could  do  with  him  what  she  wished. 
And,  following  meekly,  he  asked  himself: 
Why?  What  was  there  in  her  to  make 
up  to  him  for  all  that  he  was  losing — his 
power  of  work,  his  dignity,  his  self-respect? 
What  was  there?  Just  those  eyes,  and  lips, 
and  hair? 

And  as  if  she  knew  what  he  was  think- 
ing, she  looked  round  and  smiled. 

So  they  jogged  on  over  the  bridge  and 
across  Barnes  Common  into  Richmond 
Park. 

But  the  moment  they  touched  turf, 
with  one  look  back  at  him  she  was  off. 
Had  she  all  the  time  meant  to  give  him 
this  break-neck  chase — or  had  the  loveli- 
ness of  that  autumn  day  gone  to  her  head 
• — blue  sky  and  coppery  flames  of  bracken 
in  the  sun,  and  the  beech  leaves  and  the 
oak  leaves;  pure  Highland  coloring  come 
south  for  once? 

When,  in  the  first  burst,  he  had  tested 
the  mare's  wind,  this  chase  of  her,  indeed, 
was  sheer  delight.  Through  glades,  over 
fallen  tree-trunks,  in  bracken  up  to  the 
hocks,  out  across  the  open,  past  a  herd  of 
amazed  and  solemn  deer,  over  rotten 
ground  all  rabbit-burrows,  till  just  as  he 
thought  he  was  up  to  her  she  slipped  away 
by  a  quick  turn  round  trees.  Mischief 
incarnate;  but  something  deeper  than 
mischief,  too!  He  came  up  with  her  at 
last,  and  leaned  over  to  seize  her  rein. 
With  a  cut  of  her  whip  that  missed  his 
hand  by  a  bare  inch,  and  a  wrench,  she 
made  him  shoot  past,  wheeled  in  her 
tracks,  and  was  off  like  an  arrow,  back 
amongst  the  trees — lying  right  forward 
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under  the  boughs,  along  the  neck  of  her 
little  horse.  Then,  out  from  amongst  the 
trees,  she  shot  down-hill.  Right  down  she 
went,  full-tilt,  and  after  her  went  Lennan, 
lying  back,  and  expecting  the  bay  mare 
to  come  down  at  every  stride.  This  was 
her  idea  of  fun  I  She  switched  round  at 
the  bottom  and  went  galloping  along  the 
foot  of  the  hill — and  he  thought:  "Now 
I've  got  her! "  She  could  not  break  back 
up  that  hill ;  and  there  was  no  other  cover 
for  fully  half  a  mile  I 

Then  he  saw,  not  thirty  yards  in  front,  an 
old  sand-pit.  God!  She  was  going  straight 
at  that !  And  shouting  frantically  he  reined 
his  mare  outward.  But  she  only  raised  her 
whip,  cut  the  magj^ie  horse  over  the  flank, 
and  rode  right  on.  He  saw  that  little 
demon  gather  its  feet  and  spring — down, 
down,  saw  him  pitch,  struggle,  sink — and 
she,  flung  forward,  roll  over  and  lie  on  her 
back.  He  felt  nothing  at  that  moment, 
only  saw  the  fixed  vision  of  a  yellow  patch 
of  sand,  the  blue  sky,  a  rook  flying,  and 
her  face  upturned.  But  when  he  came  on 
her,  she  was  on  her  feet,  holding  the  bridle 
of  her  dazed  horse.  No  sooner  did  he 
touch  her  then  she  sank  down.  Her  eyes 
were  closed,  but  he  could  feel  that  she  had 
not  fainted;  and  he  just  held  her,  and  kept 
pressing  his  lips  to  her  eyes  and  forehead. 
Suddenly  she  let  her  head  fall  back,  and 
her  lips  met  his.  Then  she  opened  her 
eyes,  and  said: 

"I'm  not  hurt,  only — funny.  Has 
Magpie  cut  his  knees?" 

Not  quite  knowing  what  he  did,  he  got 
up  to  look.  The  little  horse  was  crop- 
ping bramble  leaves,  unharmed — the  sand 
and  fern  had  saved  him.  And  her  languid 
voice  behind  him  said:  "It's  all  right — • 
you  can  leave  the  horses.  They'll  come 
when  I  call." 

Now  that  he  knew  she  was  unhurt  he 
felt  anger.  Why  had  she  behaved  in  this 
mad  way — given  him  this  fearful  shock? 
But,  in  that  same  languid  voice,  she  went 
on: 

"  Don't  be  angry  ^\•ith  me,  please  don't 
be  angry.  You  see,  I  thought  at  first  I'd 
pull  up,  but  then  I  thought:  'If  I  jump, 
he  can't  help  being  nice  to  me' — so  I  did. 
Don't  leave  off  loxing  me  because  I'm  not 
hurt,  please." 

Terribly  moved,  he  sat  down  beside  her, 
took  her  hands  in  his,  and  said: 


"Nell!  Nell!  It's  madness!  It's  all 
wrong." 

"Why?  Don't  think  about  it.  I  don't 
want  you  to  think — only  to  love  me." 

"  Child,  you  don't  know  what  love  is! " 

For  answer  she  only  flung  her  arms 
round  his  neck;  then,  since  he  held  back 
from  kissing  her,  let  them  fall  again,  and 
jumped  up. 

"Very  well.  But  I  love  you.  You  can 
think  of  that,  and  you  can't  prevent  me." 
And,  \Aithout  waiting  for  help,  she  mounted 
the  magpie  horse  from  the  sand-heap 
where  they  had  fallen. 

Very  sober  that  ride  home !  The  horses, 
as  if  ashamed  of  their  mad  chase,  edged 
close  to  each  other,  so  that  now  and  then 
his  arm  would  touch  her  shoulder.  He 
asked  her  once  what  she  had  felt  while  she 
was  jumping. 

"  Only  to  be  sure  my  foot  was  free.  It 
was  rather  horrid  coming  down,  thinking 
of  Magpie's  knees";  and,  touching  the 
little  horse's  goat-Hke  ears,  she  added 
softly:  "Poor  dear!  He'll  be  stiff  to- 
morrow." 

She  was  again  only  the  confiding,  rather 
drowsy,  child.  Or  was  it  that  the  fierce- 
ness of  those  past  moments  had  killed  his 
power  of  feeling?  An  almost  dreamy 
hour — with  the  sun  going  down,  the  lamps 
being  liglited  one  by  one — and  a  sort  of 
sweet  obli\don  over  everything! 

At  the  door,  where  the  groom  was 
waiting,  Lennan  would  have  said  good- 
by,  but  she  whispered:  "Oh,  no,  please! 
I  am  tired  now — you  might  help  me  up  a 
little." 

And  so,  half-carrying  her,  he  mounted 
past  the  Vanity  Fair  cartoons,  and  through 
the  corridor  \\dth  the  red  paper  and  the 
Van  Beers  dra\\'ings,  into  the  room  where 
he  had  first  seen  her. 

Once  settled  back  in  Dromore's  great 
chair,  with  the  purring  kitten  curled  up 
on  her  neck,  she  murmured: 

"  Isn't  it  nice?  You  can  make  tea;  and 
we'll  have  hot  buttered  toast." 

And  so  Lennan  stayed  while  the  confi- 
dential man  brought  tea  and  toast,  and, 
never  once  looking  at  them,  seemed  to 
know  all  that  had  passed,  all  that  might 
be  to  come. 

Then  they  were  alone  again,  and,  ga- 
zing down  at  her  stretched  out  in  that  great 
chair,  Lennan  thought:  'Thank  God!  I'm 
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tired — body  and  soul!'  Suddenly  she 
looked  up  at  him,  and  pointing  to  the 
picture,  that  to-day  had  no  curtain  drawn, 
said: 

"Do  you  think  I'm  like  her?  I  made 
Oliver  tell  me  about  myself  this  summer. 
That's  why  you  needn't  bother.  It  doesn't 
matter  what  happens  to  me,  you  see. 
And  I  don't  care — because  you  can  love 
me  without  feeling  bad  about  it;  and  you 
will,  won't  you?" 

Then,  with  her  eyes  still  on  his  face,  she 
went  on  quickly:  "Only  we  won't  talk 
about  that  now,  will  we?  It's  too  cosey. 
I  am  nice  and  tired.     Do  smoke! " 

But  Lennan's  fingers  trembled  so  that 
he  could  hardly  light  his  cigarette.  And, 
watching  them,  she  said:  "Please  give 
me  one,  Dad  doesn't  like  my  smoking." 

The  virtue  of  Johnny  Dromore!  Yes! 
It  would  always  be  by  proxy! 

"Are  you  very  fond  of  him,  Nell?" 

"Yes." 

"How  do  you  think  he  would  like  to 
know  about  this  afternoon?" 

"I  don't  care." 

And  once  more  Lennan  thought:  God 
help  me! 

Then,  peering  up  through  the  kitten's 
fur,  she  said  softly: 

"Oliver  wants  me  to  go  to  a  dance  on 
Saturday — it's  for  a  charity.     Shall  I?" 

"Of  course;  why  not?" 

"Will  yo«  come?" 

"I?" 

"Oh,  do!  You  must.  It's  my  very 
first,  you  know.    I've  got  an  extra  ticket." 

And  against  his  will,  his  judgment — 
everything,  Lennan  answered:   "Yes." 


She  clapped  her  hands,  and  the  kitten 
crawled  down  to  her  knees. 

When  he  got  uj)  to  go,  she  did  not  move, 
but  just  looked  up  at  him;  and  how  he 
got  away  he  did  not  know. 

Stopping  his  cab  a  little  short  of  home, 
he  ran,  for  he  felt  cold  and  stiff,  and, 
letting  himself  in  with  his  latch-key,  went 
straight  to  the  drawing-room.  The  door 
was  ajar,  and  Sylvia  standing  at  the 
window.  He  heard  her  sigh;  and  his 
heart  smote  him.  Very  still,  and  slender, 
and  lonely  she  looked  out  there,  with  the 
light  shining  on  her  fair  hair,  so  that  it 
seemed  almost  white.  Then  she  turned, 
and  saw  him.  He  noticed  her  throat 
working  with  the  effort  she  made  not  to 
show  him  anything,  and  he  said: 

"Surely  you  haven't  been  anxious! 
Nell  had  a  bit  of  a  fall — jumping  into  a 
sandpit.  She's  quite  mad  sometimes.  I 
stayed  to  tea  with  her — just  to  make  sure 
she  wasn't  really  hurt."  And  as  he  spoke 
he  loathed  himself;  his  voice  sounded  so 
false. 

She  only  answered:  "It's  all  right, 
dear,"  but  he  saw  that  she  kept  her  eyes 
— those  blue,  too  true  eyes — averted,  even 
when  she  kissed  him. 

And  so  began  another  evening  and 
night  and  morning  of  fever,  subte-fuge, 
weariness,  aching.  A  round  of  half- 
ecstatic  torment,  out  of  which  he  could 
no  more  break  than  a  man  can  break 
through  the  walls  of  a  cell.  .  .  . 

Though  it  live  but  a  day  in  the  sun, 
though  it  drown  in  tenebrous  night,  the 
dark  flower  of  passion  will  have  its 
hour.  .  .  . 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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VEN  on  this  last  day  before 
slinking  away  into  the  dim 
limbo  of  unwanted  and  for- 
gotten newspaper  men  he 
was  punctual.  As  he  came 
up  out  of  the  subway  sta- 
tion with  a  noon  edition  of  an  afternoon 
newspaper  in  his  hand  he  noticed  that 
it  lacked  five  minutes  of  twelve.  He  rode 
up  to  the  sixteenth  floor  of  the  Chron- 
icle building  and  walked  into  the  long, 
clean  editorial  room.  As  he  laid  his  over- 
coat and  cane  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him 
the  hands  of  the  clock  came  together,  as 
if  in  a  handshake  of  congratulation;  dear 
old  Walter  was  preserving  one  journalis- 
tic virtue  until  the  end. 

Before  he  had  sat  down  two  rival  office 
boys  rushed  at  him  with  fresh  Chronicles, 
that  he  might  clip  out  his  yesterday's 
space.  He  took  both  papers  and  smiled 
and  said  thank  you,  and  they  backed 
away,  abashed,  fearful  lest  the  affection- 
ate haste  of  this  voluntary  service  to  Mr. 
Hamlin  might  have  exposed  emotion,  of 
which,  being  men  in  the  making,  they 
were  ashamed. 

All  about  him  reporters  were  cutting 
out  great  slithers  of  space,  at  seven  dol- 
lars a  column,  and  calculating  noisily  how 
much  they  had  made  on  Tuesday.  Open- 
ing one  of  his  papers,  the  gray-haired, 
boy-faced  reporter  searched  through  it; 
he  found  his  little  story  of  the  day  before 
hidden  in  a  corner  of  the  routine  page  be- 
tween "Yesterday's  Fires"  and  "Bank- 
rupt Notices." 

Its  accidental  position,  the  result,  he 
was  veteran  enough  to  know,  of  the  make- 
,up  man's  filling  up  an  unexpected  hole 
with  anything  unimportant  that  came  to 
hand,  struck  him  as  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  his  case;  and  he  sat  staring  at 
his  story  with  a  wry  smile.  Two  weeks 
before  the  suspicion  had  got  through  to  a 
sober  part  of  his  mind  that  his  presence 
on  the  Chronicle  was  embarrassing  to  the 
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city  and  managing  editors,  and  that  they 
were  too  tenderly  loyal  to  discharge  him 
because  they  had  all  three  been  cubs  to- 
gether some  fifteen  years  before;  so  he 
had  resigned  at  once,  giving  the  usual 
notice. 

It  had  not  been  hard  for  him,  mean- 
while, to  arrange  for  an  exit  into  the  ob- 
scure regions  of  press  agency,  that  hell  of 
prideful  newspaper  men.  He  was  glad 
that  the  job  was  to  carry  him  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  into  new  surroundings.  There 
was  an  unspoken  compact  among  the 
three  men  that  he  was  to  drop  silently  out 
of  the  ranks,  thus  escaping  the  inevitable 
cruel  questions  of  his  kindly  brother  re- 
porters. 

In  the  sobriety  brought  by  the  first 
shock  to  his  pride  he  had  gone,  one  morn- 
ing after  the  paper  had  been  put  to  press, 
to  the  huge,  dusty  cabinets  at  the  end  of 
the  deserted  office  containing  the  local 
copy  for  several  years  past,  that  he  might 
look  back  at  himself  through  his  stories. 
He  read  page  after  page  where  he  had 
omitted  important  words,  run  words  to- 
gether, left  yawning  gaps  between  sen- 
tence and  sentence,  paragraph  and  para- 
graph: hideous  gibberish  until  the  loyal 
hands  of  night  city  editor  and  copy- 
readers  had  toiled  to  make  it  into  sense. 
Here  and  there  he  had  found  a  story  bear- 
ing his  name  which  had  obviously  been 
rewritten  on  a  machine  other  than  his 
own,  and  in  which  he  had  recognized  the 
mannerisms  of  this  and  that  reporter, 
some  of  them  cubs. 

So  he  had  been  forced  to  know  that  not 
only  the  day  city  editor  and  the  managing 
editor,  but  also  the  night  city  editor,  the 
copy-readers,  the  very  youngest  cub  had 
all  stood  on  guard  about  him,  shielding 
him  from  the  impatient  high  executives, 
insuring  him  a  living  space  bill  at  the  end 
of  each  week,  saying  nothing  to  him,  and 
thus  trying  to  save  even  his  self-respect. 
The  scrubwoman,  coming  in  at  4  a.  m., 
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had  discovered  him  sitting  brokenly  at  a 
desk  with  his  head  lying  on  a  litter  of  his 
crazy  old  stories;  asleep,  so  he  had  told 
her,  and  had  put  away  the  copy  and 
walked  with  great  dignity  out  of  the  door. 

As  he  stared  at  his  latest  story  sand- 
wiched between  "Yesterday's  Fires"  and 
"Bankrui)t  Notices"  he  thought  of  that 
scene,  and  hated  to  think  of  it.  He  was 
glad  that  the  big  city  editor's  cheerful, 
booming  voice  now  began  calling  from  the 
boxed-in  southeast  corner  behind  him, 
calling  first  to  his  most  reliable  and  highly 
paid  men,  then  to  the  varying  degrees  of 
cubs.  One  by  one  they  hurried  into  the 
ofhce  to  receive  instructions,  and  Walter 
tried  to  guess  what  stories  they  would 
have  in  the  next  day's  paper.  The  noon 
edition  he  had  read  on  the  subway  train 
had  given  him  a  general  idea  of  the  run  of 
news.  In  his  summaries  there  kept  recur- 
ring in  his  mind  with  painful,  envious  in- 
sistence the  thought:  "Maybe  he  will  get 
on  the  front  page  in  the  morning."  He 
twisted  nervously  at  the  corner  of  his 
paper,  his  ears  straining  on  from  name  to 
name,  listening  for  one  he  did  not  hear. 

The  voice  from  the  southeast  corner 
behind  him  stopped  calling  out  names. 
Among  the  chaffering  reporters,  as  they 
looked  up  addresses,  supplied  themselves 
with  copy  paper,  and  got  ready  to  start 
out  on  their  stories,  there  was  a  confident, 
joyous  camaraderie  from  which  he  felt  ex- 
cluded. Singly  and  in  groups  they  disap- 
peared through  the  glazed  door. 

Mr.  Gray,_the  city  editor,  having  laid 
the  framework  of  his  next  day's  paper, 
hurried  out  for  a  quick  lunch.  The  assist- 
ant city  editor  was  laboriously  searching 
through  the  latest  inundation  of  after- 
noon editions  for  stories  they  had  found 
but  had  not  had  time  enough  to  get  the 
good  out  of.  The  oflfice  boys  were  stealth- 
ily playing  cards  in  the  far  end  of  the  long 
room.  The  three  or  four  very  young  cubs 
left  were  ploughing  through  the  aged 
classics,  cultivating  their  styles,  they  re- 
assuringly told  themselves.  The  great 
room  lay  empty  and  forlorn. 

Walter  got  up  and  strolled  over  to  one 
of  the  windows  looking  down  on  Broad- 
way. It  was  matinee  day,  and  along  the 
little  lane  flowed  double  streams  of  wom- 
en's hats,  multitudinous  dots  of  moving 
color  that  hid  the  gray  sidewalks.    Thank 


the  Lord,  he  had  no  wife,  nor  any  depend- 
ent women  folk;  they  would  be  in  for  hard 
times  now. 

The  city  editor  came  back  presently 
and  sat  down.  Walter  said  to  himself 
that  if  he  walked  about  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  always  open  door  and  engaged 
the  god  in  conversation  maybe  he  would 
remember  what  day  this  was.  But  that 
was  a  cheap  trick  and  he  shoved  it  in- 
stantly aside.  Returning  to  his  desk,  he 
dropi)ed  into  a  chair,  leaned  his  head  on 
the  back  of  it,  and  gazed  up  at  the  stain- 
blotched  white  plaster  ceiling. 

But  he  could  not  sit  still.  Merely  for 
the  sake  of  movement  he  got  up  again  and 
patrolled  the  aisle  by  the  Broadway  win- 
dows, looking  down  at  the  dear  little, 
bent,  human  street  that  he  would  never 
see  again.  After  a  while  the  assistant  city 
editor  came  softly  up  behind  him  and 
handed  him  a  clipping  from  an  afternoon 
paper. 

"Mr.  Gray  thinks  a  nice  funny  story 
may  come  out  of  this,"  he  said.  "And  it 
might  be  a  big  story.  Rosey  the  Black- 
hander!"  He  laughed  nervously,  placa- 
tingly,  pityingly. 

In  the  subway,  going  down  to  police 
headquarters,  Walter  read  the  small  clip- 
ping carefully.  A  regulation  Black-hand 
letter  had  demanded  that  an  upper  Sec- 
ond Avenue  baker  place  $20  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  his  shop;  penalty  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  or  for  telling  the  police, 
death  and  destruction  for  his  whole  fam- 
ily. The  German  baker  had  rushed  to  the 
police;  and  at  the  appointed  time  a  pack- 
age containing  a  marked  dollar  bill  had 
been  placed  on  the  sidewalk,  partly  hid- 
den under  a  flour  barrel  as  directed,  while 
two  detectives  watched  from  across  the 
deserted  street.  At  11.30  o'clock  the 
night  before  Max  Rosenbaum  had  been 
arrested  picking  it  up.  In  the  Harlem 
Police  Court  he  had  said  that  he  lived  at 
437  East  Eighty-second  Street  with  his 
mother.  He  was  now  in  the  court  prison, 
held  for  the  next  higher  tribunal. 

At  headquarters  the  two  detectives, 
anxious  to  get  their  names  in  the  paper  as 
much  as  possible,  eagerly  corroborated 
all  that  was  in  the  clipping.  It  appeared 
to  Walter,  coming  down  the  steps,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  except  to  go  back 
to  the  office  and  try  to  make  a  burlesque 
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on  the  idea  of  a  single  Rosenbaum  posing  Suddenly,    going    down    the    subway 

as  a  band  of  ferocious,  blackmailing  Ital-  steps,  he  stopped,  turned,  came  leaping 

ians  for  the  sake  of  $20.    And  yet  Rosey  back  to  the  light  again.    It  had  occurred 

lived  in  East  Eighty-second  Street  with  to  him  that  Rosey's  side  of  the  story  had 


He  twisted  ner\'ously  at  the  corner  of  his  paper,  his  ears  straining  on  from 
name  to  name,  listening  for  one  he  did  not  hear. — Page  508. 


•his  mother.  Walter's  mind  did  not  wel- 
come ridicule  to-day;  it  is  a  stabbing 
weapon  which  he  did  not  want  to  use  on 
anybody.  He  would  return  to  the  office 
and  report  that  the  story  was  not  worth 
printing.  WTiat  did  it  matter  if  a  few 
lines  from  him  were  left  out  of  the  paper 
to-morrow? 


not  been  told,  and  he  felt  guilty  that  he 
had  not  thought  of  that  before.  Maybe 
there  wasn't  anything  to  be  said  for  lum, 
but  all  his  newspaper  training,  all  his  in- 
stincts demanded  that  Rosey  have  his 
chance. 

Hurrying    eastward    through    Grand 
Street  to  a  Second  Avenue  elevated  sta- 
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tion,  he  rode  up  to  Eighty-second  Street. 
Number  437  was  over  near  the  East 
River.  Walter  climbed  the  four  flights  of 
damp,  slick  stairs,  and  was  invited  into  a 
rear  kitchen,  which  is  also  the  tenement's 
parlor  and  drawing-room.  A  tall,  dingy, 
tired  young  woman  was  making  a  smoky 
coal  fire  in  a  cooking-stove.  A  tense, 
clean,  dark-faced  little  German  woman 
was  frankly  changing  a  skirt  that  was 
wet  for  one  that  was  dry;  she  had  been 
out  doing  by-the-day  washing,  she  ex- 
plained. A  baby  lay  in  a  cradle  in  one 
corner,  patiently  blinking  his  eyes  be- 
cause the  smoke  hurt. 

"I  came  to  talk  about  your  son  Max," 
said  Walter  tentatively,  sitting  down  in  a 
chair  indicated  by  the  old  woman. 

"Maybe  the  gentleman  come  from  the 
hospital,"  she  ventured  encouragingly,  as 
she  bustled  about  in  the  thickly  clut- 
tered kitchen.  "You  tell  him  about  your 
brother,  Minnie;  I  have  not  much  Eng- 
lish. Max,  he  is  a  fine  boy,  but  he  did 
have  much  bad  luck  dis  year.  Minnie 
has  good  English." 

She  took  up  the  work  at  the  stove,  and 
the  daughter,  sitting  down  by  the  cradle, 
began  talking  in  a  weary,  dim  voice  oc- 
casionally lit  with  a  flash  of  feeling. 

"Three  years  ago  Max  got  a  job  in 
King's  iron-yard  up  on  the  Harlem  River. 
Then  he  married  the  Slav  girl  down  in 
Seventieth  Street,  which  I  will  say  Na- 
talka  is  a  nice,  sweet  little  thing.  At  first 
they  boarded  with  her  people,  but  when 
the  baby  came  they  rented  two  rooms 
three  doors  away  an'  started  in  for  their- 
selves  right.  Natalka  is  the  craziest  thing 
about  Max  an'  the  baby. 

"Just  before  last  Christmas  a  piece  of 
iron  fell  on  Max's  left  hand.  At  the  hos- 
pital he  stayed  six  weeks,  for  the  doctors 
said  they  wanted  to  try  to  save  it,  which 
I  will  say  was  very  good  of  them.  But 
they  didn't.  There  was  trouble  with  the 
blood,  so  they  cut  off  the  whole  arm  in 
the  end.  An'  he  came  home  very  weak. 
He  certainly  did  look  funny. 

"Long  before  that,  though,  Natalka 
had  given  up  the  two  rooms,  not  able  to 
pay  the  weekly  rents,  an'  sold  the  furni- 
ture— what  there  was  of  it — an'  gone  to 
live  with  her  people.  But  they  have  only 
three  rooms  theirselves,  an'  two  younger 
children  besides;  an'  up  here  we  have  only 


three  with  my  husband — he's  a  truck 
driver,  you  know — an'  two  children  an' 
my  mother;  so  neither  family  could  take 
in  another  whole  family.  Natalka  stayed 
with  her  people,  an'  Max  said  he'd  stay 
up  here,  for  a  while,  till  he  could  look 
around.  Natalka  cried  about  breakin' 
up,  an'  my  husband  said  she  was  foolish ; 
but  men,  they  don't  know,  they  don't 
know." 

She  ran  both  hands  back  over  her  face 
and  hair,  and  then  held  them  for  a  while 
over  her  eyes. 

"Well,"  she  went  on  in  a  dry,  tired 
voice,  "Natalka  said  she  was  goin'  to 
get  a  job  pastin'  gold  bands  on  cigars  in 
the  factory  at  First  Avenue  an'  Sixtieth 
Street,  where  her  father  works,  but  her 
mother  said  not  to  because  she  couldn't 
'tend  to  her  own  children  right,  much  less 
a  little  baby  too.  So  Max  said  he  would 
go  down  there  every  day  an'  'tend  to  all 
the  children  same  as  a  woman,  till  he 
could  get  a  job.  He  thought  he  could 
be  a  night  watchman,  his  eyes  bein'  good 
anyhow,  when  he  got  all  right  again — • 
when  he  stopped  bein'  weak  an'  puny,  I 
mean,  you  know. 

"An'  it  wasn't  long  before  Natalka  got 
to  be  a  swift  bander,  the  pay  bein'  by  the 
thousand  pasted  on,  an'  she  said  pretty 
soon  they  would  be  fixed  up  in  two  rooms 
by  theirselves  again.  An'  then  one  night 
about  two  weeks  ago  Max  found  a  five- 
dollar  bill  on  Second  Avenue  coming  home 
late,  because  he  always  stays  down  at 
Natalka's  an'  talks  as  long  as  he  can; 
they  are  certainly  nutty  about  each  other 
yet.  Well,  sir,  Natalka  liked  to  havehad 
a  fit  about  that,  an'  ever  since  Max  goes 
along  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  grab- 
bin'  up  everything  he  sees.  But  he  hasn't 
found  anything  more. 

"He  did  not  come  home  last  night,  so  I 
guess  Natalka's  people  let  him  sleep  there 
for  a  change.  Max  has  the  promise  of  a 
night-watching  job  next  month,  an'  we 
think  it  is  all  right  for  them  now.  The 
way  things  are  lookin'  they  are  goin'  to  be 
very  happy  again  soon.  A  gentleman  was 
here  once  before  from  the  hospital  to  ask 
about  him." 

The  tall  young  woman  smoothed  the 
covering  over  the  baby  and  went  to  the 
stove  to  help  her  mother.  Walter  got  up, 
walked  over  to  the  rear  kitchen  window, 
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and  stood  staring  down  at  the  littered 
court  below,  trying  to  think  what  to  do. 
It  was  clear  to  him  that  no  word  had 
come  to  either  family  from  Max,  but  he 
knew   the  hazard  a  prisoner's 


message 


"Who'll  tell  Natalka?"  she  asked,  as 
her  mother  rushed  out  of  the  door.  The 
old  woman  did  not  stop. 

"I'll  do  it,"  said  Walter.  "I'll  pass  her 
place  going  down- town." 


Walter  strolled  over  to  one  of  the  windows.  .  .  .  Thank  the  Lord,  he  had  no 
wife,  nor  any  dependent  women  folk. — Page  508. 


runs  who  can  not  tip  the  attendants.  So 
he  told  the  women  all  he  knew  about  the 
arrest.  Before  he  had  finished  the  old 
woman  was  putting  on  her  hat  and  beg- 
ging frantically  for  directions  how  to 
reach  the  Harlem  Court  prison.  The 
young  woman  slowly  stirred  the  gray  pot- 
tage of  tripe  and  onions  on  the  stove, 
shaking  her  head  in  a  vague,  helpless, 
hopeless  way. 


Within  fifteen  minutes  he  stood  before 
the  cigar  factory  at  First  Avenue  and 
Sixtieth  Street,  wishing  that  it  was  not 
his  part  to  tell  Rosey's  wife.  And  yet 
it  was  already  5.45  o'clock;  he  had  no 
time  to  waste ;  the  f actor\'  workers  would 
be  in  the  disorder  of  home-going  soon. 
Climbing  the  stairs  to  the  pungent  fifth 
floor,  he  found  the  foreman,  who  sent  for 
No.  46.    There  came  into  the  anteroom  a 
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plump  little  Slav  girl,  with  light  hair  spun  above  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  oflBce. 

into  the  fineness  of  vapor  about  her  tern-  Halting  in  the  work  of  reading  stories  that 

pies,  with  great  fright  in  her  gray  eyes.  were   certainly    important,    the    electric 

"I'd  like  to  talk  to  this  lady  alone,"  little  night  city  editor  tore  at  the  pile  of 

said  Walter  to  the  curious  foreman.  Then  copy  in  front  of  him,  parcelled  out  the 

he  told  Rosey's   wife.     She   threw   her  matter  to  his  assistants  with  orders  to 

apron  over  her  head  and  stumbled,  whim-  hustle,  stopped  a  second  over  three  or 

pering,  into  a  corner,  laying  her  head  be-  four  pages  of  manuscript,  and  called  to 

tween  the  walls.     Presently  he  saw  her  the  brilliant  cub  that  had  often  rewritten 

falling  to  one  side,  and  he  caught  her  in  Walter's  things,  as  now  he  knew  from 

his  arms.     The  foreman  came  running  the  old  copy  cabinet, 

back  to  answer  his  call,  but  by  this  time  "Try  to  find  out  what  this  is  all  about," 

Natalka  had  opened  her  eyes  and  was  Walter  heard  him  saying.    "If  you  can 

struggling  fiercely  to  get  loose.  understand  what  the  lunatic  wants  to 

Racing  back  into  the  work-room,  she  say,  give  me  two  sticks  of  it.    Not  an- 

reappeared  with  her  hat  in  her  hand,  and  other  line.    I  want  only  the  bones,  and 

went  falling  and  catching  herself  clatter-  damn  few  of  them.    Hurry." 

ingly  down  the  unlit  stairs,  and  into  the  Poor  old  Rosey!     Walter  thought  of 

street.    Running  to  keep  ahead  of  her,  the  him.  It  was  already  fixed  in  his  mind  that 

gray-haired,  dignified  man  fought  a  way  it  was  his  story  that  was  to  be  cut  down 

for  the  stumbling  girl  through  the  thick  to  obscurity,  that  would  most  likely  be 

crowds  of  home-going  workers  and  their  hidden  on  the  routine  page  among  the 

desperately  playing  children,  and  saw  her  "  Yesterday's  Fires"  and  " Bankrupt  No- 

safely  to  her  door.    In  the  dark  hall  she  tices."     It  was  to  catch  the  eyes  of  the 

seized  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  ran  up  police  judge,  of  the  district  attorney,  pos- 

the  stairs.     He  stood  listening  until  he  sibly  of  a  volunteer  lawyer  for  Rosey's 

heard  her  speak  to  some  one  on  the  second  defence,  that  he  had  tried,  he  hated  to 

floor.  think  how  hard,  to  write  something  good 

To  visit  the  complaining  baker  and  enough  for  a  spread  head  and  the  front 
argue  fiercely  and  futilely  with  him,  to  page.  He  knew  the  power  of  front-page 
visit  Rosey  in  his  cell  and  talk  cheerfully  print  in  The  Chronicle. 
to  him,  to  revisit  the  old  German  mother  He  got  up  and  went  into  the  day  city 
and  cool  her  flaming  wrath,  took  all  his  editor's  boxed-in  corner;  it  was  unused 
time  up  to  8  o'clock.  Having  had  dinner,  and  dark  at  night,  and  he  stayed  in  there; 
he  went  to  the  ofl&ce  and  sat  down  before  it  was  more  congenial  to  him  than  the 
his  typewriter.  It  was  lo  o'clock.  He  bright,  excited  room  outside.  Leaning  his 
wrote  slowly.  There  was  no  hurry  for  him.  arms  on  the  iron  railings  guarding  a  win- 
He  had  no  other  assignment  to  cover,  dow  that  looked  south  on  Broadway,  he 
and  this  was  to  be  his  last  story.  When  stared  far  down  into  the  thin,  red  chasm 
it  was  done  he  estimated  that  it  would  just  of  blazing  light.  A  faint  blurred  buzzing 
about  fill  one  of  the  short  columns  on  the  came  to  his  ears  through  the  open  win- 
front  page.  At  II  o'clock  he  sent  it  to  the  dow.  The  thousands  only  recently  turned 
night  city  editor's  desk  and  sat  watching  out  of  the  theatres,  minimized  to  the  size 
fearfully  across  the  room  to  see  its  course,  of  insects  by  the  distance,  were  struggling 

Walter  saw  him  take  it  out  of  the  boy's  to  get  down  into  two  little  hooded  holes 
hand,  glance  at  the  name  on  it,  and  shove  that  were  subway  stations.  The  slow- 
it  into  the  bottom  of  the  pile  of  copy  in  moving  trolley-cars,  cabs,  and  automobiles 
front  of  him.  The  day  city  editor  had  were  larger  bugs  herding  the  insects  into 
doubtless  reported  that  Hamlin's  story  the  holes. 

would  probably  be  nothing  more  than  a  Suddenly  a  suggestion  from  down  there 

filler  in  case  of  need.  exploded  in  his  mind.    A  shattering  shiver 

At    11.30    the    composing-room    tele-  shot  through  his  backbone,  and  he  put  his 

phoned  up  for  rush  copy  to  fill  an  unex-  hand  to  his  mouth  lest  he  cry  out.     Why, 

pected  hole;  Walter's  trained  ear  could  the  night  city  editor  had  just  said,  "Try 

easily  understand  that  from  the  half  of  to  see  what  the  lunatic  wants  to  say." 

the  conversation  that  he  heard  shouted  He  had  thought  that  the  mental  fog  would 
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clear  away  when  he  had  removed  the  first  pie  in  the  car,  but  he  shrank  back  in  a 

cause  of  it;  perhaps  it  was  now  independ-  corner;  he  was  not  to  escai)e  the  affec- 

ent  of  the  first  cause.    He  had  thought  tionate  vigilance  of  the  elevator  man  who 

the  story  was  all  right.  Yes,  but  so  he  had  had  just  come  on  for  the  late  shift. 


'  I  came  to  talk  about  your  son  Max,"  said  Walter  tentatively,  sitting  down  in  a  chair  indicated  by  the  old 

woman. — Page  510. 


thought  many  times  before.   What  do  all 
lunatics  think? 

Presently  he  caught  himself  laughing 
quietly,  and  was  in  terror.  Coming  out 
of  Mr.  Gray's  office,  he  slipped  along  the 
deserted  row  of  desks  near  the  eastern 
wall,  and  so  finally  got  to  the  lockers  at 
the  far  end  of  the  long  room.  He  put 
on  his  hat  and  stole  through  the  door. 
There  were  only  two  or  three  other  peo- 


"Well,  how  are  you,  Mr.  Hamlin?"  he 
called  eagerly  over  the  heads  of  two  men 
in  front  of  the  fugitive. 

"Very  well,  Adam,  thank  you,"  he 
mumbled,  wondering  if  he  was  answering 
correctly.    "And  how  are  you?" 

"Oh,  me?     I'm  fine." 

Down-stairs,  rushing  out  on  the  side- 
walk into  the  midst  of  the  surging  crowds, 
he  let  himself  be  carried  up  on  beyond 


"Try  to  find  out  what  this  is  all  about,"  Walter  heard  him  saying. —  Page  512. 


Times  Square.  The  solidity  of  the  shoul- 
ders that  bumped  him  back  and  forth,  the 
power  of  a  man  as  emphasized  by  the  tre- 
mendous momentum  of  many  together, 
were  exquisite  comforts  to  him. 

"These  are  not  bugs,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, laughing  out  hysterically.  A  woman 
jammed  against  his  side  looked  at  him 
quickly,  drew  away  uneasily. 

As  far  up  Broadway  as  Columbus  Circle 
the  narrow  thoroughfare  was  still  filled 
with  people.  Central  Park  was  his  desti- 
nation, and  he  turned  into  its  south- 
western gate.  Presently  he  came  to  the 
Mall;  and,  passing  through  that,  de- 
scended those  splendiferous  stone  steps 
with  the  lilies  and  doves  and  cupids 
carved  into  their  side  walls.  He  stopped 
a  moment  at  a  fountain  that  gurgled 
joyously  as  it  spouted  twinkling  little 
streams  into  the  air.  Crossing  the  bridge 
that  humps  its  back  like  a  sleepy  cat, 
and  stumbling  over  the  hill  to  his  right, 
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he  came  to  the  hidden  cove  that  he 
was  looking  for.  Some  pair  of  lovers  had 
dragged  a  bench  down  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  water.  Walter  sat  down.  At  last 
he  was  alone. 

Even  in  the  daytime  the  middle  of  Cen- 
tral Park  is  quiet  and  calm.  Now  he 
heard  the  faintest  ripple  along  the  shore  a 
dozen  yards  away.  Above  and  about  him 
the  April  leaves,  too  young  yet  to  rattle, 
were  rustling  tinily  like  soft  silk.  The 
spring  wind  was  playing  gayly  over  the 
park  with  the  large  green  odors  of  the 
trees  and  the  pretty  party-colored  odors  of 
the  scattered  flower-beds.  The  lake  was 
latticed  with  shimmering  silver  bands 
made  by  the  lights  set  all  around  its  cir- 
cling shores.  Across  the  water  clustered 
the  flotilla  of  boats  in  which  the  city's 
children  voyage  around  the  mysterious 
wooded  bends  to  make  good  their  hopes. 

Walter  sat  very  still,  lest  he  again  dis- 
turb a  flock  of  ducks  lying  asleep  on  the 
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small,  rocking  waves  near  by.  For  the 
moment  his  mind  was  clean  of  the  fear 
that  had  driven  him  from  the  office;  was 
rid  of  the  vague  plan  that  had  made  him 
seek  out  this  deeper  part  of  the  lake. 
Time  was  slipping  by,  and  he  was  glad; 
when  3  o'clock  came  he  would  go  back  to 
the  ofBce,  get  his  things,  and,  like  the 
children  in  the  boats,  turn  another  hope- 
ful bend. 

After  a  while  the  Metropolitan  tower- 
clock  down  at  Twenty-third  Street  laid 
three  tremendous  strokes  across  New 
York,  and  Walter  leaped  to  his  feet.  He 
hurried  out  of  the  park  and  down  the 
strangely  quiet  Broadway.  When  he 
slipped  inside  The  Chronicle  building's  re- 
volving doors  it  was  3.30  o'clock. 

"You  haven't  got  a  story  for  to-day's 
paper,  have  you,  Mr.  Hamlin?"  asked 
Adam  in  the  elevator,  worried  about  him, 
knowing  it  was  too  late  for  that. 

"No,  indeed." 

"Something  special,  I  guess?" 

"Yes." 

There  was  no  one  on  the  sixteenth  floor 
except  Sharkey,  the  office  boy  left  behind 
to  gather  up  and  put  away  the  editorial 
ink-wells  and  glue-pots  and  precious  scis- 
sors, and  to  sort  out  and  tie  up  into  bun- 
dles the  day's  local  and  telegraph  copy. 
Having  done  the  first  part  of  his  work,  he 
stood  at  a  desk  doing  the  last  half.  The 
green-shaded  lamp  in  front  of  him  was 
the  only  light  turned  on.  The  long  room 
that  had  been  so  clean  at  noon  was  now  a 
dirty  wallow  of  littered  paper  and  other 
debris  of  thirty  or  forty  men  too  busy  to 
be  tidy.  The  dead  air  was  thick  and  sour 
with  stale  tobacco  smoke.  The  Irish  boy 
was  spasmodically  singing  and  dancing  to 
keep  himself  company  in  this  dim  loneli- 
ness. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Hamlin,"  he  cried  out 
gladly. 

"Hello,  Sharkey." 

The  ghosts  the  old  reporter  had  laid  in 
the  park  had  all  come  back  to  him  here. 
The  good  spirits  that  had  risen  for  him 
there  had  all  fled.  Hurrying  across  the 
room,  he  turned  on  the  green-shaded  light 
above  his  desk.  That  helped  some;  he 
sighed  in  relief. 

Pulling  out  the  three  drawers  that  be- 
longed to  him,  he  put  them  all  up  on  the 
desk  in  front  of  him.  He  began  taking  out 
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and  stacking  in  convenient  piles  for  trans- 
portation these  little  leavings  of  the  fifteen 
best  years  life  could  give  him.  But  he 
could  not  take  them  all  with  him;  some 
must  be  thrown  on  the  floor  with  the  other 
litter.  His  aged,  blunt-pointed  scissors, 
he  could  not  forsake  them.  He  and  One- 
Drink  Archie  O'Toole  had  shared  them; 
their  co-partnership  names  were  bitten 
into  the  inside  of  the  blades  with  the  acid 
of  the  ink  they  had  used.  And  Archie  was 
now  the  paper's  London  man  with  full 
charge  of  all  the  paper's  European  serv- 
ice. 

Here  was  a  musty,  mouse-nibbled  scrap- 
book  in  which  he  had  proudly  pasted  his 
front-page  stories  when  he  was  a  cub; 
there  were  many  of  them.  The  stiff,  yel- 
low pages  spoke  to  him,  and  he  sat  down 
and  commenced  going  over  his  splendid 
first  years  with  them. 

"Mr.  Hamlin,"  called  out  Sharkey  sud- 
denly, a  little  guiltily. 

"Yes,  Sharkey?" 

"The  managing  editor  gave  me  a  note 
to  put  in  your  box  just  before  he  left. 
Maybe  you'd  like  it  now.  Gee,  I  nearly 
forgot  it." 

Running  to  the  mail-boxes  on  the  wall, 
he  brought  an  envelope  and,  laying  it 
down  by  the  gray-haired,  boy-faced  man, 
went  back  to  the  end  of  the  row  of  desks 
and  set  to  work  again.   Walter  read  it. 

".Dear  W.^lter:  Good  heavens,  man, 
you  reconsider  that  resignation  business; 
we  can't  lose  you.  See  me  to-morrow. 
Don't  fail.  V.arick." 

"Sharkey,"  Walter  called  softly. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Get  me  a  last  edition." 

His  story  was  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
page.  He  read  it  to  the  end.  All  his,  not  a 
word  changed,  not  a  sentence  altered! 

"  Sharkey!"  he  shouted  into  the  shrink- 
ing shadows  of  the  deserted  office.  He 
leaped  to  his  feet. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"We  have  given  Rosey  back  to  his  wife." 

That's  what  he  thought  about  first. 
He  was  right,  as  it  proved;  but  what  all  of 
us  of  The  Chronicle  thought  about  most, 
when  we  had  learned  of  the  story,  was  that 
Rosey  had  given  him  back  to  his  paper; 
we  were  very  grateful  to  Rosey. 


THE    NEW    REVOLT    AGAINST    BROADWAY 

By  John   Corbin 


N  actor  long  known  as  one 
of  our  foremost  artists  was 
lately  i)laying  at  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre,  New  York, 
which  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  leading  pro- 
ducer and  has  long  been  associated  with 
the  higher  order  of  drama.  Repeatedly 
when  he  embarked  in  a  taxi-cab  from  a 
prominent  restaurant  for  his  evening's  per- 
formance, the  Broadway  pathfinder  bland- 
ly inquired  where  the  Garrick  might  be. 
Finally,  in  a  m.ood  of  humorous  indigna- 
tion, the  actor  said:  "Why,  don't  you 
know?  It  is  where  John  Mason  is  starring 
in  the  new  Bernstein  piece."  "Beg  par- 
don, mister,"  said  the  cabby;  "you'll  have 
to  put  me  wise  to  them  ginks  too." 

In  telling  the  story  Mr.  Mason  remarks 
that  there  may  be  something  in  the  idea 
that  the  play  business  has  been  spoiled  by 
the  overbuilding  of  theatres. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  once 
portentous  theatrical  syndicate  was  form- 
ing,therewereseventeenproducing-houses 
in  New  York.  To-day  there  are  over 
forty.  Yet  the  managers  complain  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  the  appearance  of  a  new  play  or  star! 
Several  first-class  theatres  have  opened 
their  doors  to  moving-picture  shows.  One 
of  the  most  successful  managers  lately 
predicted  that  in  the  near  future  the  rest 
of  them  would  be  converted  into  garages 
for  storing  the  motor-cars  of  the  people 
who  attend  them.  The  conditions  are 
similar  throughout  the  country. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  revolt 
against  Broadway  and  all  that  it  stands 
for.  We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  cry 
that  the  drama  has  been  debased  by  being 
commercialized.  To-day,  after  all  allow- 
ances are  made  for  the  exaggerations  of 
humor,  or  of  despair,  the  fact  is  clear 
enough  that  the  drama  has  become  not 
only  inartistic  but  uncommercial. 

This  fact  has  given  the  revolt  a  new 
point  of  attack.     In  times  past  the  de- 
mands of  the  more  intelligent  public  could 
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be  safely  disregarded,  and  the  result  was 
that  remonstrance  was  loud — and  none 
too  good-tempered.  Of  late  the  manager 
has  become  willing  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  intelligent.  And  so  the  voice  of  the 
intelligent  has  become  gentle,  their  atti- 
tude helpful  and  kind.  Yet  the  revolt  is 
none  the  less  a  revolt  for  being  well- 
directed  and  w^ell-mannered. 

The  concrete  result  is  that  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,' and  many 
other  centres,  have  organizations,  the  ob- 
ject of  w^hich  is  to  co-operate  with  the 
managers  in  making  good  plays  succeed. 
Already  the  movement  has  more  than  jus- 
tified itself;  but  if  we  take  into  account  the 
inner  needs  and  ultimate  possibilities  of 
the  situation  it  w'ill  be  evident,  I  think, 
that  as  yet  it  is  only  in  its  first  tenta- 
tive beginnings.  Out  of  the  despair  of  the 
manager  has  risen  a  hope  for  art-loving 
playgoers.  Whether  or  not  the  automo- 
bile public  continues  in  its  devotion  to  the 
"movies,"  the  people  who  are  behind  the 
drama-league  movement  foresee  a  time 
when  an  increasing  number  of  good  plays 
will  be  offered  to  the  patronage  of  intelli- 
gent public  not  only  in  the  big  cities  but  in 
the  one-night  stands. 

The  movement  has  of  late  received  an 
impetus  from  the  formation  of  an  organi- 
zation along  thoroughly  new  lines  in  the 
theatrical  metropolis.  Before  many  sea- 
sons are  past,  it  is  hoped,  the  methods  of 
the  New  York  organization  will  be  under- 
stood and  powerfully  aided  in  every  city 
and  towm  in  the  land. 

To  gain  a  clear  idea  of  these  methods  it 
is  necessary  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  con- 
ditions which  they  have  been  devised  to 
meet.  A  few  years  ago  the  overbuilding 
of  theatres  was  very  plausibly  explained. 
Every  attempt  to  dissolve  the  theatrical 
syndicate  legally  had  been  frustrated  by 
one  of  those  quaint  constructions  of  the 
antitrust  law  which  bid  fair  to  make  the 
name  of  Sherman  famous.  Only  one  re- 
course remained.  An  independent  band 
of  managers  paralleled  the  pipe-line,  so  to 
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speak,  and  not  only  gained  a  foothold  in 
all  the  leading  cities  but  was  able  to  force 
the  policy  of  the  open  door  upon  one-night 
stands.  Admittedly  there  were  not  plays 
and  audiences  enough  to  fill  all  the  houses 
new  and  old;  but  the  more  hopeful  felt 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  theatrical 
public  would  grow  to  fit  the  shell  that 
commercial  rivalry  had  made  for  it. 

The  defeat  of  the  syndicate,  however, 
far  from  putting  an  end  to  the  building  of 
theatres,  has  apparently  speeded  it  up. 
Now  that  the  field  is  open  to  new  man- 
agers, new  managers  are  springing  up  on 
every  side — each  with  his  producing  house 
or  houses.  Every  season  of  late  New 
York  has  witnessed  the  opening  of  from 
three  to  half  a  dozen  theatres,  and  the  re- 
luctant town  is  threatened  with  four  or 
five  more.  James  Huneker  once  called 
the  newspaper  critics  a  chain-gang;  but  at 
the  worst  they  then  wore  their  common 
fetters  only  two  or  three  evenings  a  week. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  past  season  one 
of  the  New  York  critics  deposed  that  he 
had  seen  and  reviewed  over  eighty  per- 
formances— an  average  of  five  a  week. 
The  total  of  dramatic  productions  for 
the  year  was  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one.  Is  it  strange  that  art  lacks  distinc- 
tion and  business  lacks  effective  advertise- 
ment? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  native 
play\vright  the  situation  has  one\ery  hope- 
ful aspect.  The  opening  of  new  houses, 
together  with  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
export  drama  from  Europe,  threw  wide  to 
him  the  door  of  opportunity.  Hopeful 
souls  looked  for  the  birth  of  a  worthy  na- 
tional drama.  American  plays  there  have 
been  in  plenty,  and  many  of  them  have 
had  a  strong  appeal  to  the  public.  New 
themes  have  been  broached,  grave  and 
gay,  many  of  them  full  of  intrinsic  possi- 
bilities. But  the  sad  fact  seems  to  be  that 
the  sudden  increase  of  playwrights,  act- 
ors, and  producers  has  brought  a  general 
lowering  of  artistic  standards.  If  any- 
thing worthy  of  the  name  of  dramatic  lit- 
erature has  appeared  in  the  offing  it  has 
escaped  the  hopeful  eye.  To  put  the  case 
concretely,  no  playwright  has  challenged 
the  eminence  of  our  leading  dramatists  of 
the  older  order,  ]Mr.  Augustus  Thomas  and 
the  late  Clyde  Fitch.  With  the  multipli- 
cation of  theatres  the  drama  has  become  a 
machine-made  commodity  handled  whole- 


sale, whereas  art  is  essentially  an  indi- 
vidual and  retail  product. 

To  get  some  sense  of  the  difference  one 
has  only  to  think  back  fifteen  years  to  the 
days  of  Augustin  Daly  and  the  stock  com- 
pany at  the  old  Lyceum  Theatre.  Whether 
a  decline  had  already  set  in  from  the  days 
of  the  older  stock  companies  I  can  not  say; 
but  one  was  at  least  certain  of  finding  a 
generally  able  revival  of  the  old  comedy 
and  a  well-modulated  performance  of  the 
modern  school  of  English  drama,  then  in 
its  heyday.  Amid  all  our  reduplication  of 
theatres  there  is  now  no  house  with  which 
the  classical  tradition  is  associated  and  no 
house  devoted  to  the  more  modern  school 
of  English  comedy — Shaw,  Galsworthy, 
and  the  rest.  Among  some  forty  theatres 
of  the  first  class  there  are  only  two  or 
three  which  make  even  a  pretence  of  re- 
garding the  drama  as  an  art. 

Frequently  in  the  mad  scramble  to  keep 
the  many  theatres  open  a  single  manager 
has  three  or  four  pieces  in  rehearsal  at  the 
same  time.  He  scorches  from  house  to 
house  in  a  taxi-cab,  making  a  suggestion 
here,  a  command  there,  and  leaving  stage- 
manager,  author,  and  actors  to  make  the 
best  of  ideas  which  they  only  partly  grasp 
or,  grasping  them,  regard  as  of  very  doubt- 
ful value.  Recently,  after  a  play  had  been 
produced,  a  manager  decided  that  an  en- 
tire third  act  was  wrong,  and  ordered  it 
rewritten.  The  author  e.xpired,  and  a 
play  doctor  was  called  in.  There  was  not 
time  for  him  to  witness  a  performance  or 
even  to  read  the  prompt-book,  which  was 
so  cut  and  scrawled  over  as  to  be  almost 
illegible.  So  the  stage-manager  outlined 
the  story  and  sketched  the  suggested  third 
act.  Over  night  the  first  aid  evolved  it. 
It  was  a  very  good  act,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mits; but  it  had  certain  drawbacks — for 
which  he  was  obviously  not  to  blame.  A 
lady  who  in  the  first  act  had  been  of  the 
most  dubious  reputation  was  transformed 
under  his  touch  to  an  angel  of  sweetnessand 
light.  That  defect  was  remediable;  but 
after  the  performance  an  actress  to  whose 
mother  the  manager  owed  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude went  into  hysterics  because  her  "great 
scene"  in  the  third  act  had  disappeared. 
There  was  no  way  to  interpolate  the  scene 
into  the  new  act;  and  so,  owing  to  this 
wholly  adventitious  and  most  unfortunate 
circumstance,  the  play  failed.  According 
to  the  latest  reports,  the  author  is  still  dead. 
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Obviously  it  is  the  jiart  of  wisdom  to 
give  a  production  a  preliminary  tour  out- 
side of  New  York  to  whip  it  into  shape  be- 
fore the  all-important  opening.  Not  so 
many  years  ago  this  was  always  done. 
There  were  several  "try-out"  towns — 
New  Haven,  BufTalo,  Washington — each 
at  the  beginning  of  a  brief  circuit  ending 
in  Broadway.  At  best  it  is  a  dog's  life  to 
have  new  plays  tried  on  you;  and  with  the 
multiplication  of  productions  "all  the  lit- 
tle dogs,  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart," 
turned  up  their  paws  and  died.  Also,  for 
the  lack  of  audiences,  the  plays  frequently 
passed  away  before  their  metropoHtan 
debut.  The  New  Haven-Hartford-Spring- 
field circuit,  once  the  happy  path  to  fame 
and  fortune,  is  now  familiarly  called  the 
Death  Trail. 

At  New  Haven  recently  a  hopeful  dram- 
atist inquired  at  the  box  office  as  to  the 
advance  sale  of  tickets  and  was  told  that  it 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  dollars.  In 
reporting  the  happy  news  to  his  star, 
he  remarked  that  he  had  always  known 
the  title  of  the  piece,  "Play  Ball,"  would 
prove  a  winner.  The  actor's  face  clouded. 
"There  may  be  something,"  he  said,  "in 
the  fact  that  this  burg  regards  me  as  a 
favorite  son."  The  two  strolled  to  the 
theatre  to  see  how  much  farther  the  sale 
had  progressed.  "Why,"  said  the  man- 
ager, "I  thought  you  were  asking  about 
a  charity  matinee  we  are  having."  He 
grinned  and  held  up  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  For  the  evening  performance  the 
sale  was  precisely  four  dollars.  The  ball 
game  was  called'  on  account  of  the  frost, 
and  the  favorite  son  returned  to  the  Broad- 
way of  his  adoption. 

In  the  modern  rush  of  productions  the 
try-out  is  often  limited  to  a  single  per- 
formance, and  for  this  Atlantic  City  is  a 
favorite  dog.  The  denizens  of  the  board 
walk  are  in  a  mood  to  be  easily  pleased, 
and  if  they  are  not  pleased  it  doesn't  much 
matter,  for  they  are  transients  and  quite 
unable  to  organize  a  local  spirit  of  re- 
sentment. The  Atlantic  City  dog  has  as 
many  lives  as  a  cat.  Yet  even  here  there 
is  a  drawback.  A  watch-dog  should  not 
too  easily  wag  his  tail. 

One  of  last  season's  productions,  "The 
Conspiracy,"  went  with  a  mad  whirl. 
After  the  crucial  act  there  were  upward 
of  twenty  curtain  calls.  When  the  play 
"struck"  Broadway  a  good  half  of  the 


newspapers,  and  among  them  all  the  more 
serious  organs  of  opinion,  scouted  it  and 
flouted  it.  That  they  did  not  actually 
rout  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  play 
was  genuinely  novel  and  amusing,  and 
was  recognized  as  such  by  the  papers 
whose  standards  are  those  of  the  man  in 
the  street.  The  reason  for  this  division 
of  o{)inion  became  obvious  on  a  sober 
second  thought.  The  play  was  a  brisk 
detective  comedy,  almost  a  farce,  with 
nothing  more  serious  in  it  than  a  melodra- 
matic thrill  or  two.  Yet  it  had  been 
heralded  as  a  play  of  New  York  life  deal- 
ing with  the  white-slave  traffic.  It  was 
natural  enough  that  the  serious  critic 
should  judge  it  according  to  its  profes- 
sions rather  than  according  to  the  per- 
formance— and  so  condemn  it.  The  de- 
fect was  remedied  with  the  shake  of  a 
Lambs'  Club  pen,  and  the  play  was  finally 
carried  to  a  rather  unusual  success;  but 
for  a  moment  the  work  of  author,  actors, 
and  manager  trembled  in  the  balance,  and 
all  for  the  lack  of  the  leisure  and  self- 
criticism  necessary  to  bring  any  creative 
work  to  completion. 

Imagine  the  production  under  such  con- 
ditions of  anything  as  subtly  complex,  as 
delicately  modulated,  as  a  really  artistic 
drama!  Yet  art  and  entertainment  are 
grist  alike  to  the  Broadway  mill. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  a  really 
w'orthy  play  is  produced,  and  well  pro- 
duced— a  play  dealing  with  some  new 
phase  of  life  in  an  original  and  stimula- 
ting manner.  Under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  it  is  pretty  sure  to  encounter 
opposition ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  critical 
public  wearied  by  almost  nightly  attend- 
ance at  the  theatre  the  chances  are  greatly 
increased.  But  against  the  competition 
of  twoscore  rival  "attractions"  a  play 
has  to  make  a  very  decisive  impression  or 
it  is  submerged  and  lost. 

Almost  inevitably  the  result  is  the  neg- 
lect of  sober  art  and  the  triumph  of  sen- 
sationalism. High  comedy  gives  way  to 
farce,  drama  to  melodrama.  One  of  the 
leading  managers,  who  founded  his  for- 
tune on  a  recognition  of  native  plays,  and 
has  produced  more  of  them  perhaps  than 
any  other  man  in  the  history  of  our  drama, 
now  makes  it  his  rule  to  attempt  no  piece 
which  does  not  bid  fair  to  "hit  the  public 
between  the  eyes." 

The  progress  of  sensationalism  may  be 
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read  in  the  competitive  shouting  of  the 
electric  signs  up  and  down  Broadway. 
Five  years  ago  if  a  jilay  was  l^lazoncd  forth 
as  "A  Hit"  or  "A  Laughing  Success" 
enough  had  been  said.  Now  the  favorite, 
terms  are  "A  Scream,"  "An  Uproar,"  "A 
Riot."  The  signs  that  make  these  allega- 
tions flash  on  and  flash  off  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  stabs  the  eye;  like  the  witch's  oil 
they  burn  green  and  blue  and  white. 

How  shall  one  announce  in  such  terms 
a  play  with  a  serious  purpose,  an  artistic 
intention?  A  few  years  ago  iVIr.  .\ugustus 
Thomas  produced  "The  Witching  Hour," 
the  purport  of  which  was  psychic,  spirit- 
ual. Its  appeal  to  the  public  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  brought  home  in  lay  form 
truths  which  have  long  been  the  essence  of 
our  religious  teaching.  Mr.  Thomas  had 
serious  difficulty  in  getting  the  play  pro- 
duced; if  it  had  been  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author  it  would  probably  never 
have  had  a  hearing.  Even  when  it  suc- 
ceeded there  was  still  little  appreciation 
of  its  intrinsic  value.  It  was  proclaimed 
on  the  signboards  in  the  terms  of  the 
prize-ring  as  "A  Dramatic  Knockout." 

One  eflfect  of  competitive  shouting  is 
that  no  voice  is  clearly  heard.  For  many 
years  we  have  had  no  producer,  no  actor, 
no  playhouse  that  commands  the  attend- 
ance of  intelligent  people  by  standing  un- 
equivocally for  the  best;  and  it  is  now  be- 
coming daily  more  evident  that  there  is  no 
remedy  in  slap-dash  sensationalism  or 
even  in  the  most  strident  advertising. 
The  managers  themselves  realize  that  the 
one  sure  way  to  make  a  play  succeed  is 
to  induce  folk  to  see  it  and  then  talk 
about  it. 

In  modern  life  the  public  of  means  and 
intelligence  is  larger  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  yearly  grow- 
ing larger.  It  is  interested  in  the  drama 
as  it  has  not  been  since  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  more  artistic  order  of  plays 
are  printed,  and,  what  is  more,  very  widely 
read.  One  of  our  leading  universities  has 
a  course  in  play  construction.  Now  what 
the  intelligent  public  looks  for  in  the  play- 
house is  farce  or  comedy  founded  on  fresh, 
true  observation,  drama  or  melodrama 
that  has  its  springs  in  deep  and  sincere 
feeling;  and,  so  often  failing  to  find  this,  it 
has  learned  to  duck  the  blow  between  the 
eyes,  to  dodge  the  dramatic  knockout.  It 
refuses  to  venture  an  evening's  leisure  and 


the  price  of  seats  on  a  play  until  it  is  as- 
sured of  its  value  by  the  word  of  mouth  of 
those  who  have  seen  it. 

In  the  problem  of  producing  good  plays 
this  is  the  critical  factor.  To  keep  open  a 
Broadway  theatre  costs  from  five  to  eight 
thousand  dollars  a  week.  To  give  a  play 
its  chance  of  finding  out  an  intelligent 
audience  means  the  risk,  and  often  a  loss, 
of  a  small  fortune.  The  crying  need  in 
the  business  of  the  theatre  is  some  means 
by  which  good  plays  can  command  at 
once  the  attendance  of  a  considerable 
body  of  well-placed  people — people  whose 
judgments  spread  abroad  in  rapidly  wi- 
dening circles.  To  launch  it  successfully 
it  is  as  necessary  to  have  an  artistic  audi- 
ence on  the  spot  as  an  artistic  perform- 
ance. 

The  readiest  means  to  insure  this  was 
hit  upon,  in  a  large  measure  accidentally, 
almost  a  decade  ago  by  the  People's  In- 
stitute of  New  York.  Led  by  the  late 
Charles  Sprague  Smith ,  it  was  doing  a  very 
important  social  and  educational  work  on 
the  lower  East  Side.  In  special  it  rec- 
ognized clearly  that,  properly  conducted, 
the  drama  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
all  means  tow-ard  informing  the  mind  and 
developing  right  social  instincts.  It  was 
Mr.  Smith's  ambition  eventually  to  es- 
tablish a  theatre  devoted  to  popular  art. 
As  a  first  step  he  devised  a  plan  for  insur- 
ing that  whatever  was  of  value  in  the 
current  drama  should  be  made  accessi- 
ble to  his  people.  He  organized  a  drama 
committee  and  made  arrangements  with 
the  managers  by  which  the  plays  it  rec- 
ommended should  be  opened  to  work- 
men, school-children,  and  teachers  at  half- 
prices. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Broadway 
there  was  little  philanthropy  in  the 
scheme.  Even  at  that  time  the  managers 
were  aware  that  there  was  a  desperate 
need  to  get  the  public  into  their  houses 
during  the  first  weeks  of  a  run.  Many  a 
play  was  tided  over  to  success  by  the 
People's  Institute  sale  of  tickets  at  half- 
price.  In  one  case  of  which  I  have  knowl- 
edge a  piece  that  had  started  on  the  dol- 
orous path  to  the  storehouse  became  so 
successful  that  the  author— whose  prof- 
its are  only  a  percentage  of  those  of  the 
manager — received  an  ofTer,  which  he 
refused,  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
for  his  royalties.     The  play  was  "The 
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Man  of  the  Hour";  and  its  author,  Mr. 
George  Broadhurst,  who  had  tried  for 
several  years  in  vain  to  get  recognition  as 
something  more  than  a  writer  of  farce, 
was  started  on  a  career  of  rather  phe- 
nomenal success. 

The  classical  instance  is  "Peter  Pan." 
Neither  Barrie's  reputation  nor  Miss 
Adams's  popularity  availed  to  attract  the 
public  capable  of  appreciating  it.  The 
\erdict  of  Broadway  was  voiced  by  one  of 
the  critics  who  declared  that  Barrie's  ex- 
quisite fantasy  must  live  or  die  by  the 
standards  of  such  plays  as  "  Babes  in  Toy- 
land,"  and  that  it  could  not  for  a  moment 
endure  the  comparison.  Under  the  old 
conditions  it  must  certainly  have  endured 
that  comparison — and  died  of  it.  The 
play-goers  from  the  People's  Institute  had 
a  different  standard,  and  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  run  contributed  to  the  box  of- 
fice no  less  than  eighteen  thousand  dollars. 
With  this  help  the  production  gained  time 
to  find  out  its  special  public.  Impending 
disaster  was  con\erted  into  a  very  suc- 
cessful run;  and  the  play  has  ever  since 
been  revived  from  time  to  time.  Dur- 
ing the  holidays  last  year  it  crowded  the 
theatre  to  the  doors,  breaking  all  records 
for  receipts  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  where- 
as the  most  successful  new  productions 
played  to  half  an  audience. 

There  was  one  difficulty  in  the  People's 
Institute  scheme.  The  half-price  vouch- 
ers found  their  way  into  barber-shops  and 
tobacco-shops  and  were  sold  to  the  general 
public  by  scalpers.  Very  naturally  the 
managers  objected.  Mr.  Smith  struggled 
ably  against  this  abuse,  and  even  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  law  passed  making  the 
general  sale  of  the  vouchers  a  crime.  But 
he  did  not  live  to  carry  his  work  to  ulti- 
mate success. 

In  a  modified  form  the  MacDowell  Club 
took  up  the  work.  This  is  an  organization 
devoted  to  music  and  the  allied  arts  which 
has  a  very  large  membership  among  people 
of  means  and  intelligence.  Its  peculiar 
aim  was  to  facilitate  the  production  of  good 
plays  by  helping  them  to  succeed.  It 
asked  no  concession  from  box-office  prices 
— not  even  the  usual  first-night  courtesies. 
When  a  production  did  not  come  up  to  the 
committee's  standards,  it  took  no  action. 
When  it  did,  it  sent  out  a  bulletin  to  the 
club  members,  a  large  body  of  whom  were 
pledged  to  go  to  every  play  recommended 


during  the  first  three  weeks  of  its  run, 
discuss  it  as  widely  as  possible,  and  urge 
others  to  attend.  When  a  play  had  some 
special  point  of  novelty  or  artistic  value, 
,as  for  example,  "  Sumurun  "  or  "  The  Yel- 
low Jacket,"  the  MacDowell  Club  gave  a 
conference  on  the  subject,  with  brief  ad- 
dresses and  an  informal  discussion.  Sim- 
ilar work  was  taken  up  by  the  Woman's 
Cosmopolitan  Club  in  New  York  and  by 
drama  leagues  in  many  cities. 

One  of  the  managers  concerned  in  the 
production  of  "  Sumurun  "  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  it  succeeded  in  New 
York  solely  by  virtue  of  the  work  done  by 
the  MacDowell  Club.  That  it  failed  on 
the  road  was  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  such 
assistance,  but  partly  also,  no  doubt,  to 
the  frank  sensuality  of  several  of  its  inci- 
dents. In  the  case  of  "The  Seven  Sis- 
ters" the  work  of  the  MacDowell  Club 
brought  success  in  the  face  of  press  criti- 
cisms, which  were  almost  universally  un- 
favorable. When  the  production  went 
to  Chicago  the  league  there  took  up  the 
work.  Its  members  flocked  to  the  play  and 
started  it  on  a  career  of  really  astonishing 
success. 

When  the  MacDowell  Club  undertook 
to  do  a  similar  service  by  Percy  Mack- 
aye's  picturesque  fantasy,  "The  Scare- 
crow," there  developed  a  weakness  in  its 
scheme  of  operation.  The  Chicago  press 
criticisms  of  "The  Seven  Sisters"  had 
been  favorable;  but  rightly  or  wrongly 
those  of  "  The  Scarecrow  "  were  not.  The 
local  leaguers,  who  had  flocked  to  the  pro- 
duction which  received  a  double  verdict  of 
approval,  now  proved  false  to  theirpledges. 
A  mere  handful  attended.  The  manager, 
who  had  counted  on  the  league  to  back 
up  an  artistic  endeavor,  incurred  a  loss  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

If  the  various  leagues  are  to  have  any 
real  power  and  authority,  they  must  be 
able  not  only  to  recommend  attend- 
ance but  to  command  it;  and  here  the 
leaguers  encountered  a  ver\-  grave  diffi- 
culty. When  a  play  is  successful — and 
most  good  plays  still  are — all  the  seats 
on  the  forward  part  of  the  floor  are  sold 
through  the  ticket  agencies  at  an  advance 
of  half  a  dollar  each,  so  that  those  who 
wish  to  pay  only  the  box-office  price  can 
get  nothing  in  front  of  the  tenth  row. 
Much  can  be  said  against  this  system,  but 
from  the  business  point  of  view  it  has  very 
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great  advantages.  It  not  only  facilitates 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  seats,  but  en- 
ables tiie  management  to  vary  its  prices 
with  the  success  of  the  production.  In 
the  problem  of  building  up  a  run  this  is  a 
very  important  factor.  The  managers 
urge,  moreover,  that  in  late  years  the 
rental  of  real  estate,  the  salaries  of  actors, 
and  the  expensiveness  of  productions  ha\e 
mounted  alarmingly.  The  agencies  charge 
no  more  for  seats  than  is  charged  in  every 
metropolis  of  Europe.  In  England,  for 
example,  the  box-office  price  of  an  orches- 
tra stall  is  half  a  guinea,  or  $2.62,  and  the 
London  ticket  agencies  charge  the  usual 
commission  besides.  Yet  the  sad  fact  re- 
mains that  when  leaguers  pledged  to  go  to 
a  production  are  unable  to  get  good  seats 
at  the  box-office  price  their  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  the  manager  becomes 
strangely  cold.  Conversely,  when  they 
are  able  to  buy  good  seats  they  find  them- 
selves in  an  atmosphere  of  unsuccess— 
the  effect  of  which  is  also  chilling,  how- 
ever worthy  the  play.  In  many  cases, 
moreover,  the  manager  prefers  to  forego 
assistance  rather  than  admit  a  lack  of  suc- 
cess, and  so  the  production  is  withdrawn 
before  the  public  is  aware  of  its  danger. 

In  a  word,  it  is  impossible  to  insure  that 
the  league  members  attend  plays  which 
have  been  recommended  without  first  in- 
suring that  they  shall  be  able  to  secure 
seats  from  which  they  can  see  them  and 
hear  them. 

The  Drama  Society  of  New  York  has  hit 
upon  a  scheme  which  promises  to  solve  the 
difficulty  and  to  make  the  organization  a 
power  for  incalculable  good.  Instead  of 
relying  on  the  informal  pledges  of  its  mem- 
bers it  requires  a  guarantee  that  they  will 
actually  support  the  plays  which  its  com- 
mittee designates.  Concretely  it  imposes 
a  yearly  membership  fee  of  forty  dollars. 

For  this  it  gives  ample  return.  The 
member  receives  the  bulletins  of  the 
league,  free  admission  to  two  or  three 
"conferences"  on  dramatic  subjects  of 
the  hour,  and  a  pair  of  seats  on  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  floor  to  each  of  ten  pro- 
ductions recommended  by  the  committee 
as  artistically  worthy  of  support,  whether 
or  not  they  bid  fair  to  prove  popular.  This 
means  a  saving  of  ten  dollars  in  the  course 
of  the  season  over  the  prices  charged  by 
the  ticket  agencies.  The  dues  may  be 
paid  in  a  single  sum  or  in  ten  instalments, 


which  arc  due  on  receipt  of  bulletins  rec- 
ommending plays.  Whenever  an  instal- 
ment is  not  paid  promptly  the  member  is 
dropped  and  his  place  given  to  the  next  in 
order  on  a  waiting-list.  In  each  case  he 
is  allowed  to  designate  the  evening  he  pre- 
fers to  attend,  provided  only  that  it  falls 
within  the  first  month  of  the  run.  The 
committee  furthermore  saves  him  the  time 
and  trouble  now  necessary  to  secure  good 
seats.  On  presenting  his  membership 
card  at  the  box-office  before  the  perform- 
ance he  receives  the  allotted  tickets.  In 
the  case  of  out-of-town  play-goers  this  is  a 
very  valuable  consideration. 

The  signal  advantage  of  the  new  plan, 
however,  is  that  by  making  the  season's 
play-going  more  cheerful  it  greatly  en- 
larges the  league  membership,  and  thus 
gives  an  immediate  atmosphere  of  success 
to  productions  that  otherwise  would  have 
to  struggle  for  months  against  failure. 
Last  year  "The  Yellow  Jacket"  played  to 
half-capacity  until  the  last  week  of  its  long 
run.  If  it  had  had  the  backing  of  the 
Drama  Society  from  the  start  it  would 
probably  have  achieved  instant  success. 

Incidentally  something  of  the  social  at- 
mosphere which  used  to  distinguish  New 
York  play-going  is  restored.  Occasion- 
ally one  meets  a  friend  and  is  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  performance. 

On  paper  the  manager  and  ticket  agent 
sacrifice  in  money  what  the  league  mem- 
ber gains — but  only  on  paper.  What  ac- 
tually happens  is  that  the  manager  is 
assured  of  receiving  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money  at  the  start  which  he  would 
not  otherwise  receive.  The  ticket  agent 
loses  nothing  except  in  the  cases,  which 
are  exceedingly  rare,  in  which  he  is  able  to 
dispose  of  approximately  the  entire  for- 
ward part  of  the  house  during  the  first 
month  of  the  run.  Even  then  the  loss  to 
both  manager  and  ticket  agent  will  ulti- 
mately be  made  up  to  them,  and  more 
than  made  up,  by  the  advertising  which 
the  play  receives  from  the  bulletins  of  the 
league,  and  especially  from  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  seen  the  play  talk  about  it 
to  their  friends.  In  many  more  cases 
than  hitherto  the  society  should  be  able 
to  do  for  the  business  of  the  theatre  what 
was  done  in  the  cases  of  "The  Seven  Sis- 
ters" and  "Peter  Pan"  —  namely,  put 
manager  and  author  in  the  way  of  profits 
which  aggregate  a  liberal  fortune. 
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The  work  of  the  society  is  not  limited  to 
Manhattan — in  fact  has  only  its  small  be- 
ginnings there.  There  is  a  large  suburban 
population,  on  Long  Island,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  in  Westchester  County,  which 
would  find  the  bulletins  sent  out  by  the 
league,  the  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent 
in  the  cost  of  good  seats,  and  especially  the 
facility  afforded  for  securing  them,  a  pow- 
erful stimulant  to  j^lay-going.  In  the 
outer  fringes  of  this  area  there  are  rural 
districts  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
reached  by  publishing  the  bulletins  in 
local  papers — papers  the  circulation  of 
which  aggregates  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  If  ably  managed,  the  society 
should  secure  among  its  members  a  sale  of 
seats  large  enough  to  insure  that  no  good 
play  adequately  acted  shall  fail. 

Meantime  the  drama  leagues  through- 
out the  country  have  developed  an  al- 
most national  organization,  led  by  the 
very  able  and  active  Chicago  centre.  Un- 
like the  Drama  Society  of  New  York 
they  merely  recommend  attendance,  the 
members  buying  tickets  or  not,  as  they 
see  fit.  Yet  the  influence  which  they 
exert  through  their  bulletins  is  very  large. 
Chicago  is  also  the  home  of  The  Theatre 
Society,  a  novel  organization  which  is 
rapidly  developing  its  activities.  In  its 
first  year  it  supported  a  stock  company, 
the  Drama  Players,  which  made  nine 
productions,  some  of  them  of  the  very 
highest  order  artistically.  The  cost,  how- 
ever, was  $35,000.  Last  year  it  had  no 
stock  company;  but  it  held  the  lease  of 
a  theatre,  and  by  offering  a  guarantee  to 
productions  already  in  existence  it  at- 
tracted to  Chicago  plays  that  otherwise 
would  not  have  gone  there.  In  this  way 
it  stood  sponsor  for  no  less  than  thirty- 
five  productions,  and  the  year's  deficit 
was  reduced  to  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  Like  the  Drama  Society  of  New 
York  it  offers  special  terms  for  tickets  to 
its  members,  but  only  in  the  case  of  the 
productions  which  are  made  under  its 
guarantee. 

All  of  these  varied  organizations  work 
in  harmony  for  the  general  good.  Their 
efforts  should  be  especially  fruitful  in 
promoting  the  success  of  good  plays  on 
the  road,  between  the  great  dramatic  cen- 
tres. In  small  towns  and  one-night  stands 
the  business  of  the  theatre  has  of  late 
been  virtually  ruined.   At  best  the  general 


level  of  productions  has  been  lowered,  and 
amid  the  clamorous  vociferations  of  the 
press  agents  it  has  become  im[)ossible  to 
learn  in  advance  the  true  character  of  a 
production.  Often  a  play  which  has  been 
well  worth  seeing  on  Broadway  is  sent  out 
with  a  cast  so  markedly  inferior  as  to  make 
it  a  weariness  to  the  s[)irit.  1 1  is  no  part  of 
the  work  of  any  of  the  organizations  to 
disparage  any  i)roduction.  Their  aim  is 
always  constructive,  never  destructive. 
Whenever  a  road  production  is  adequate, 
however,  they  are  prepared  to  make  the 
fact  manifest  to  the  play-goers  of  the  road, 
working  to  this  effect  in  collaboration  with 
the  advance  agent. 

Already  many  small  cities  have  drama 
leagues.  The  central  organizations  co- 
operate with  these,  supi)lying  not  only 
bulletins  but  information  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  production  as  it  is  actually 
sent  out  from  Broadway.  In  almost  any 
town  there  are  "  the  makings"  of  a  league 
which,  with  modifications  of  the  general 
scheme  adapted  to  local  conditions  and 
necessities,  will  insure  to  the  play-goer 
all  the  advantages  received  by  members 
of  the  central  organizations.  The  com- 
mittees are  willing  to  send  out  printed 
matter,  even  a  lecturer  and  manager  who 
will  collaborate  in  forming  the  local  or- 
ganization. In  many  a  town  there  are 
women  well  qualified  to  lead  in  such  work, 
and  a  very  considerable  public  of  people 
of  means  who  would  gladly  pledge  them- 
selves to  support  plays  which  are  reason- 
ably sure  to  prove  good.  The  end  of  the 
present  decade  will  in  all  probability  see 
the  organization  of  intelligent  play-goers 
along  all  of  the  chief  theatricalroutes,  from 
Broadway  to  San  Francisco — a  truly  na- 
tional organization  of  dramatic  art. 

Such  an  undertaking  requires  constant 
watchfulness  and  energy  on  the  part  of  its 
managers.  In  the  past  the  local  leagues 
have  been  volunteer  organizations,  slen- 
derly financed,  and  their  work  in  some 
cases  spasmodic.  The  Theatre  Society 
of  Chicago  and  the  Drama  Society  of 
New. York  are  liberally  subsidized  by  com- 
mittees of  public-spirited  men  and  women, 
to  the  end  that  their  work  shall  be  unre- 
mitting and  business-like. 

Much  will  be  accomplished  if  such  organ- 
izations succeed  in  rescuing  for  the  intelli- 
gent public  all  of  the  plays  of  value  which 
Broadway  now  produces;   but  the  pOssi- 
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bilities  of  the  movement  go  far  beyond 
this.  According  to  an  old  saying,  it  takes 
a  man  of  talent  to  write  a  good  play  but  a 
man  of  genius  to  get  it  acted.  Whatever 
strengthens  the  chance  that  an  intelligent 
play  will  find  out  its  proper  audience 
strengthens  also  the  chance  of  its  produc- 
tion. The  power  of  the  drama  society  is 
obviously  limited  to  friendly  and  helpful 
action;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  is  the 
strongest,  the  most  decisive  power  that 
has  ever  been  exerted  in  behalf  of  our  dra- 
matic art. 


In  the  wilderness  of  the  mid-Victorian 
drama  Matthew  Arnold  cried  out:  "The 
theatre  is  irresistible.  Oi^anize  the  thea- 
tre!"  He  had  in  mind  the  Theatre  Fran- 
fais;  but  in  America  every  attempt  at 
founding  a  stock  company  thus  far  has 
failed,  though  each  one  has  brought  us 
nearer  the  goal.  Ultimately,  no  doubt, 
the  New  Theatre  idea  will  prevail;  but  to 
that  end  a  more  immediate  opportunity 
demands  attention.  The  first  step  toward 
organizing  the  theatre  is  to  organize  the 
public. 


THE    POINT  OF   VIEW 


[WONDER  whether  a  recent  contributor 
to  "The  Point  of  \iew  "  can  be  altogether 
right  in  saying  that  in  this  age  of  the 
open  eye  and  the  trained  critical  faculty  a 
radical  change  has  taken  place  in  our  friend- 
ships, and  that  we  now  not  only  choose  our 
friends  more  carefully  than  in  the 
FdeSl'sliips  easy-going  days  of  old,  but  regard 

them  critically  and  try  to  improve 
them  after  we  have  taken  them — shall  we 
say — to  our  hearts?  The  well-balanced  and 
reasonable  affection  with  which,  as  it  seems, 
we  regard  them,  scarcely  involves  such  a 
quickening  of  the  pulses  as  that  expression 
would  denote. 

Even  in  the  old  times  we  were  not  abso- 
lutely and  without  exception  undiscrimina- 
ting,  just  as  in  the  present  age  of  criticism 
one  finds  here  and  there  an  impulsive  per- 
son who  enters  rashly  into  an  intimacy. 
Undoubtedly  he  who  takes  time  to  choose, 
who  exercises  "the  great  modern  virtue — 
selectiveness,"  is  wise;  yet  there  may  be 
a  happy  intuition  which  transcends  his  slow 
wisdom.  There  really  is  such  a  thing  as 
friendship  at  first  sight — friendship  in  the 
highest  sense;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  think  that  the  more  "psychologically 
wide-awake"  we  are,  the  more  immediate 
may  be  our  recognition  of  our  friend  in  the 
stranger  who  comes  to  meet  us.  Under 
favorable  auspices  it  may  not  take  ten  min- 
utes to  find  that  we  speak  the  same  language, 
that  we  are  tuned  to  the  same  pitch;  and 
that   is  the   all-important   thing.     For  al- 


though we  have  faults  innumerable  and  glar- 
ing, although  we  even,  at  times,  get  on  each 
other's  nerves — if  the  note  struck  by  one 
vibrates  in  the  soul  of  the  other,  all  these 
things  count  for  nothing;  unless,  indeed, 
they  count  for  everything.  Friends  or 
enemies  we  must  be — strangers  never.  I 
have  experienced  one  such  instantaneous 
friendship  which  has  withstood  the  chances 
and  changes  of  twenty  years  and  has  sur- 
vived the  inevitable  discovery  of  faults  on 
both  sides.  In  this  matter  of  selection  I 
doubt  whether  we  have  changed  very  much. 
We  have  less  mental  leisure  than  we  had 
in  older  and  simpler  times;  we  have  more 
amusements  and  hosts  of  playfellows  (and 
these,  if  you  like,  we  criticise  easily  enough); 
we  meet  and  part  more  casually,  we  take  life 
less  seriously,  and  we  don't  have  time  for 
many  friendships;  nevertheless,  we  have 
our  friends,  whom  we  do  not,  after  all, 
choose  very  methodically. 

As  for  our  method  of  dealing  with  them, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  old  way  of 
taking  them  like  good  or  bad  weather — a 
thing  which  we  cannot  alter.  There  is 
something  far  finer  in  the  old-fashioned  loy- 
alty which  forbade  us  to  discuss  them,  than 
in  our  willingness  to  listen  to  criticism  of 
them  and  our  pleasure  in  making  them  and 
their  idiosyncrasies  a  subject  of  conversation 
— if,  indeed,  these  things  be  true  of  us.  It 
does  not  need  a  trained  eye  to  see  faults  in 
a  friend.  The  eye  of  affection  is  usually 
pretty  keen,  however  blind  it  may  pretend 
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to  be  in  public;  and  we  have  always  seen 
these  faults,  and  may  even  have  tried, 
more  or  less  wisely,  to  mend  them — an  un- 
gracious task.  For  my  own  part,  I  don't 
want  to  be  a  "constructive  critic"  of  my 
friend.  I  want  to  take  him  as  he  is.  Let 
other  people  dwell  on  his  faults;  I  will  turn 
my  eyes  aside.  Surely,  if  he  can  put  up 
with  me,  I  can  make  shift  to  bear  with  him; 
and,  if  we  are  to  improve  each  other,  it  must 
be  unconsciously.  The  fineness  of  his  char- 
acter may  inspire  me,  or  I  may  have  some 
quality  which  he  likes  well  enough  to  emu- 
late. Not  but  that,  in  the  exigencies  of  in- 
timate intercourse,  we  can  be  plain-spoken 
enough  if  the  occasion  demands.  We  may 
be  able  to  tell  each  other  home  truths,  we 
may  even  be  on  good  quarrelling  terms.  As 
a  woman  once  said  to  me  of  her  closest  friend : 
"  F.  and  I  get  cross  with  each  other  some- 
times— very  cross  indeed;  but  we  are  simply 
obliged  to  get  over  it,  you  know."  But 
to  scan  one  another's  faults  deliberately,  and 
to  set  out  in  cold  blood  and  with  careful  tact  to 
express  our  adverse  criticism  with  a  view  to 
improving  one  another,  that  is  not,  in  my 
idea,  what  friendship  is  for.  Friendship  is 
for  happiness,  for  comradeship,  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  loneliness  of  human  life,  for 
the  joy  of  an  unselfish  affection.  It  is  no 
association  for  mutual  improvement. 

In  every  real  friendship  there  is  apt  to  oc- 
cur a  critical  period,  when  the  first  enthusi- 
asm has  passed  and  the  two  become  aware  of 
each  other's  imperfections.  If  it  can  sur- 
vive that  crisis,  it  is  good  for  a  lifetime. 
Thank  heaven,  not  even  an  indefinite  in- 
crease of  the  critical  faculty  will  have  any 
effect  on  it. 


E' 


I DUCATION  aplenty,  but  not  so  many 
eminent  educators  as  of  old;  special- 
ized   teachers,    splendidly    equipped 
laboratories,  and  students  counted  in  terms 
of  thousands,  but,  inevitably,  a  decline  in 
the  personal  influence  of  the  professor;  girls 
studying  side  by  side  with  boys,  or 
A  Centenary  in  big  colleges  of  their  own,  and 

under  similar  conditions;  plenty 
of  sport  for  both  boys  and  girls,  but  not  much 
time  for  reading.  Such  seems  to  be  the  sum- 
ming up  of  persons  who  remember  the  days 
of  the  giants — Agassiz,  Gray,  Peirce,  Child, 
and  the  rest — with  whom,  as  one  of  their  old 
students  says,  "we  w-ere  in  constant  and  in- 


timate relations  as  pupils  after  our  freshman 
year."  At  the  same  lime,  the  sisters  of 
these  boys  were  being  educated  by  women 
of  equal  eminence. 

The  present  year  will  see  a  quiet  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  one  such  woman — 
Sarah  Porter,  of  Farmington,  of  whom,  at 
the  time  of  her  death  in  iqoo,  Professor 
Sloane  wrote:  "  She  was  one  of  the  few  con- 
spicuous builders  of  character  in  the  modern 
world." 

There  were  always  many  who  wondered 
what  was  the  secret  of  Miss  Porter's  unique 
influence.  Hers  was  one  of  the  great  intel- 
lects of  her  time,  but  it  was  not  in  that  alone 
that  the  explanation  lay.  Nor  yet  was  it 
entirely  accounted  for  by  the  force,  eleva- 
tion, and  ardor  of  her  character.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  she  was  plain  and  unim- 
posing,  although  even  among  strangers  she 
commanded  instant  deference.  In  the  tech- 
nical details  of  study  there  were  schools 
more  thorough  than  hers,  even  at  the  time 
when  the  women's  colleges  were  just  coming 
into  existence,  and  a  girl's  education  was  not 
the  thoroughgoing  affair  that  it  is  now.  She 
spared  no  pains  and  no  money  to  offer  the 
best,  but  her  regard  for  the  individuality  of 
her  pupils  was  so  great  that  it  led  her  to  dis- 
card, as  far  as  possible,  the  machinery  of 
education.  More  than  usual  it  rested  with 
the  pupil  whether  she  got  much  or  little  out 
of  her  stay  at  school.  There  was  no  fixed 
course  of  study,  no  graduation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  healthy  sentiment 
in  favor  of  learning  one's  lessons;  and  Miss 
Porter  arranged  each  girl's  list  of  studies 
personally. 

Many  visitors  came  to  her,  seeking  to 
learn  the  "method"  which  had  brought  her 
such  renown .  To  such  as  were  after  her  own 
heart  she  willingly  gave  such  help  as  could 
be  given,  but  the  sort  of  person  who,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  "meant  business,"  would  go 
away  baffled  by  the  very  simplicity  of  it  all. 
To  one  such  inquirer  Miss  Porter  was  heard 
to  say,  in  the  mildest  of  tones:  "I  don't 
know  that  I  have  any  particular  method.  I 
am  pretty  arbitrary,  and  they  all  do  as  I  say." 
In  point  of  fact,  her  method  varied  with  the 
varying  characters  of  her  girls,  but  it  con- 
tained one  unchanging  element.  She  always 
idealized  us.  We  all  know  how  stimulating 
it  is  to  be  rated  more  highly  than  we  deserve. 
From  this  came  her  one  defect  (if  one  choose 
to  consider  it  so)  as  a  teacher  of  elementary 
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subjects.  She  was  too  large  for  us.  Her 
fault,  her  inspiring  fault,  was  the  assump- 
tion that  you  knew  more  than  you  did,  and 
that  you  had  something  of  her  own  quick- 
ness of  apprehension.  This  did  not  make 
for  thoroughness  in  such  a  matter  as  Latin 
grammar,  for  instance;  but  oh,  how  hard  you 
tried  to  live  up  to  her  estimate  of  you !  Con- 
sidering that  girls  who  left  school  at  eighteen 
or  nineteen  were  pretty  sure  to  forget  most 
of  what  they  had  learned  from  books,  it  docs 
seem  as  if  an  ounce  of  inspiration  under  Miss 
Porter  were  worth  a  pound  of  Latin  gram- 
mar under  any  one  else.  One  did  not  so  soon 
get  over  that  impetus  to  the  spirit. 

The  secret  of  her  profound  inlluence  on  us 
need  not  have  been  hard  to  discover,  once 
you  had  experienced  it;  only  that  the  young 
are  often  blind  and  are  usually  inarticulate 
as  to  the  deeper  things.  It  lay,  of  course, 
primarily  in  her  own  character,  in  the  power 
of  her  intellect,  the  severity  of  her  principles, 
the  ardor  and  tidelity  with  which  she  pur- 
sued her  lofty  aims,  the  reverence  and  depth 
and  enlightenment  of  her  Christianity,  and 
the  tenderness  of  her  affection.  Add  to  this 
her  divine  power  of  idealization  and  how 
could  we  fail  to  be  deeply  and  permanently 
impressed?  Trifling  and  self-absorbed  as 
we  may  have  been,  crude  and  unawakened 
as  we  could  not  help  being,  we  yet  could  not 
but  be  conscious  of  her  greatness;  and  when 
such  a  woman  as  this  showed  that  she  cared 
for  you — for  you,  yourself,  not  for  you  just 
as  one  of  her  girls — and  that  she  thought 
better  of  you  than  you  deserved,  it  behooved 
you  to  rise  above  yourself  and  make  good. 
What  she  taught  by  precept  was  much; 
what  she  taught  by  simply  being  herself  was 
more;  most  compelling  of  all  was  her  gen- 
erous belief  in  us,  forcing  us  upward  by  as- 
suming that  we  already  stood  on  a  higher 
level  than  we  had  attained  and  that  we  were 
still  aspiring.  Needless  to  say  that  for  such 
an  inspiration  to  avail  there  must  be  some 
power  of  response.  Wings  there  must  be. 
even  though  they  are  but  embryonic;  but 
how  few  of  us  there  are  who  have  not  those 
wings  in  embr\'o!  The  power  which  de- 
mands that  they  be  unfurled  is  the  great 
power  in  our  lives.  That  power  Miss  Porter 
was  to  us.  For  herself,  I  think  that  this 
gift  of  idealization  was  a  saving  thing.  If 
she  had  seen  us  quite  as  we  were,  how  should 
she  not  have  had  her  periods  of  enervating 
discouragement,  how  have  kept  unbroken 


the  "cheerful  hopefulness"  which  she  her- 
self recognized  as  one  of  the  elements  of  her 
success?  The  only  time  I  ever  saw  her  dis- 
couraged was  on  an  occasion  when  a  former 
trusted  pupil  had  felt  impelled  by  conscience 
to  confess  some  old  sins  of  deception  and  dis- 
loyalty. Deception  was  the  one  sin  which 
Miss  Porter  could  not  forgive,  and,  once  her 
eyes  were  opened,  there  was  no  keener  judge 
than  she.  She  told  us  about  it  in  her  weekly 
talk.  There  v/as  something  in  her  tone  when 
she  spoke  of  her  trust  in  that  girl  which 
penetrated  our  hearts;  and  when  she  said 
that  it  made  her  wonder  whom  she  could 
trust,  we  felt  that  we  could  not  forgive  the 
person  who  had  so  shaken  her  confidence — a 
person  whose  name  we  naturally  never  knew. 
"I  wish  she  had  not  told  me,"  she  ended; 
and  we  learned  then  that  one  has  not  always 
a  right  to  shift  a  weight  off  one's  conscience 
by  confession;  that  the  enduring  burden  is 
part  of  the  punishment. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  we 
should  fully  appreciate  Miss  Porter's  char- 
acter while  we  were  still  in  the  school.  We 
were  too  young  and  undeveloped  to  take  her 
measure.  But  the  bond  between  us  lasted 
all  our  lives,  and  the  school  was  a  home  to 
which  we  never  ceased  to  look  back.  She 
was  always  interested  in  us,  always  ready  to 
write  those  wonderful  letters,  so  full  of  wis- 
dom and  of  overflowing  afTection,  always 
ready  to  welcome  us  when  we  went  to  see 
her.  We  never  ceased  to  be  her  "girls," 
even  though  we  might  become  grandmothers. 


IT  must  occur  to  one  sometimes  to  wonder 
what  sensation  the  average,  unimagina- 
tive citizen  experiences  who  looks  upon 
an  Egyptian  obelisk  standing  in  Central 
Park,  Xew  York.  An  Egyptian  obelisk  is 
not  really  very  impressive  if  viewed  with 
an  uninformed  eye.  If  the  sight 
does  not  bring  a  rich  reaction  from  Spirit'of  Place 
that  part  of  one's  brain  where  the 
appropriate  ethnological,  mythological,  and 
historical  suggestions  are  stored  away,  the 
interest  aroused  can  be  scarce!)'  more  than 
a  transient  impact  on  the  surface-layer  of 
curiosity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ancient 
shaft  means  something  to  the  imagination, 
if  you  know  enough  about  it  to  see  it  intel- 
Hgently,  the  fact  of  seeing  it  in  exile  is  apt 
to  produce  a  sharp  sense  of  discomfort.  It 
may  be  true  that  not  many  people  have 
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any  such  feeling;  but  it  is  equally  true,  I 
suspect,  that  more  people  are  likely  to  have 
it,  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  level  of  the  com- 
mon intelligence  grows  higher. 

Even  now,  if  one  were  to  suggest  that  the 
temples  of  Pa^stum  be  transported  to  the 
vicinity  of  a  cosey  beer-garden  in  a  nice  little 
German  town,  or  the  Taj  Mahal  to  the  base- 
ball grounds  of  a  progressive  American  city, 
it  is  certain  that  half  the  civilized  world 
would  be  shocked.  Yet  such  things  have, 
of  course,  been  done,  in  kind,  and  not  in- 
frequently in  degree,  since  the  dawn  of 
civilization,  and  doubtless  long  before.  The 
whole  race  has  been  engaged  in  removing, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  the  rare  things,  the 
precious  things,  or  the  significant  things, 
that  belonged  to  one  people,  and  transferring 
them  to  the  possession  of  some  other  people 
who,  without  fully  understanding  what  it 
saw,  yet  eagerly  laid  hold  of  what  it  could. 
The  history  of  all  these  transplantations 
would  throvy  a  very  curious  light  on  the 
birth  and  development  of  the  aesthetic  sense 
in  man.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  study  such 
odd  parallelisms  in  the  habits  of  certain 
animals  that  one  might  well  speculate  how 
far  back  in  the  evolution  of  the  living  organ- 
ism that  formative  force,  the  love  of  the 
beautiful,  may  reach.  If  there  existed  no 
prehistoric  ethnological  connection  to  ac- 
count for  the  presence,  in  Etruscan  tombs, 
of  vessels  which  bear  distinctively  Assyrian 
designs,  such  objects  must  have  come  to  the 
Etrurians  at  the  hands  of  trading  Cartha- 
ginians— who  made  great  commerce  with  the 
art  of  the  ancient  world.  On  Assyrian  tem- 
ples— or  Egyptian'  obelisks — these  figures 
and  designs  formed  picture-writing,  under- 
standed  of  those  who  wrote;  but,  in  these 
Etruscan  tombs,  did  they  signify  more, 
really,  than  the  bright  shreds  and  trinkets 
that  tempt  the  magpie  to  steal  and  hide? 
These  were  curious  vessels,  and  unusual; 
they  must  have  seemed  choice  and  rare; 
hence  something  to  be  eagerly  treasured. 

This,  at  least,  is  how  we  may  imagine  that 
matters  took  place.  Let  us  suppose,  in 
some  far  remote  future,  some  members  of  a 
race  w'holly  distinct  from  ours  unearthing 


Mr.  Dallin's  beautiful  praying  Indian,  which 
now  adorns,  astride  the  Indian  i)ony,  as 
wonderful  in  his  way  as  the  Indian  himself, 
an  empty  space  in  front  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  .Arts,  in  Boston.  Or  imagine  this  same 
infinitely  remote  and  alien  race  bringing  to 
light  the  work  of  another  American  sculptor, 
the  giant  presentment  of  Black  Hawk  which, 
near  Oregon,  Illinois,  looks  toward  the  south 
from  a  high  bluff  above  Rock  River,  and 
which  Lorado  Taft  hopes  may  so  look  for 
long  ages  to  come.  Let  us  imagine  these 
statues  taken  away  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  made  the  subjects  of  learned  disquisi- 
tions by  the  connoisseurs  of  that  strange 
people.  What  could  they  divine  of  the 
mystery  and  poetry  that  are  the  essence  of 
these  works?  Scarcely,  to-day,  do  we  un- 
derstand them  ourselves.  They  are  some- 
thing of  which  every  American  should  be 
conscious,  as  an  intangible,  but  infinitely 
suggestive,  background  to  his  life.  Yet  only 
a  rare  poet  among  us  feels  the  meaning  of 
this  heritage,  and  seeks  to  preserve  it,  or 
something  of  its  mood,  before  time  and  in- 
difference shall  have  blurred  all  its  outlines. 
What  chance,  then,  for  the  far-away  people 
to  come  at  the  innermost  truth  of  it,  or  to 
know  our  two  pieces  of  sculpture  for  what 
they  meant  the  day  they  were  modelled? 

Of  the  building  of  museums  and  the  ac- 
cumulating of  "collections"  there  will  be 
no  end;  and  the  gathering  together  of  the 
precious  things  of  the  earth  will  continue  to 
follow,  as  it  has  always  done,  the  course  of 
power  and  material  prosperity.  And  who 
could  wish  it  otherwise,  as  the  world  is  to- 
day? Not  an  American,  certainly,  to  whose 
shores  the  flood  of  artistic  treasures  is  now 
flowing  in  a  golden  stream.  And  yet — the 
fancy  persists  of  some  visionary  millenni- 
um in  which  civilization  and  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful  should  be  so  universal  over 
the  world,  that  the  objects  created  by  the 
art  of  different  peoples  would  be  left  in 
the  surroundings  that  gave  them  birth. 
There,  alone,  they  would  be  truly  inter- 
preted; and  by  that  subtle  and  wonder- 
ful solvent  once  called  by  Mrs.  Meynell  the 
"spirit  of  place." 
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The  Husbandman. 
Section  ufpecliineiit,  House  of  Representatives,  Waslniii^toii,  D.  C. 


RECEXT  WORK  BY  PAUL  W.  BARTLETT 

THAT  the  Venetians,  with  all  their 
genius,  ■\vcre  able  to  paint  their  pic- 
tures a  premier  coup  on  their  white 
grounds — as  has  been  asserted — may  be 
doubted:  the  proverbial  great  truth  con- 
cerning "  easy  writing  "  may  also  be  found  in 
the  kingdom  of  art.  When  this  work  of  art 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  technical  prob- 
lems invoh'ed,  the  much  wider  questions  of 
general  human  interests — the  longer  the 
time  and  the  greater  the  care,  naturally. 
And  even  in  this  age  there  may  be  found 
artists  who  practically  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  ateliers  and  work  out  with  endless 
care  and  undoing  and  doing  over  their  sub- 
tle harmonies  of  representation,  of  form,  or 
of  light,  color,  and  space,  polishing  them 
like  jewels.  When  the  problem  is  to  invent 
and  carry  out  (with  some  more  or  less  vague 
and  great  appropriate  and  monumental  and 
representative  theme)  such  a  large  creation 
as  a  pediment  for  a  public  building  of  the 
first  importance — then  will  it  be  certainly 
long  ere  the  work  is  finally  "good."  An 
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example  of  this  much  choosing  and  rejecting 
may  be  found  in  the  great  marble  groups  for 
the  pediment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wing  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  on 
which  Paul  Barllelt,  the  sculptor,  has  been 
working  for  more  than  four  years,  and  is  yet 
far  from  conclusion.  His  first  model  was  de- 
livered and  accepted  and  the  contract  signed 
in  February,  1969,  and  a  reproduction  of 
this  model  was  given  in  these  pages  in  July, 
1910.  Since  then,  with  various  interrup- 
tions owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  work,  he 
has  been  re-designing,  casting  away,  and  re- 
creating, mostly  in  his  Paris  studio,  till  he 
has  practically  decided  upon  the  revised 
scheme  of  the  whole  and  practically  com- 
pleted the  figures  for  the  right  side  of  the 
pediment,  that  devoted  to  Husbandry,  or 
the  labor  of  the  fields,  of  the  .Agriculturist. 
The  photographs  here  given  of  these  figures 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  the  whole. 

The  central  figure,  of  ''Democracy,"  is 
about  nine  feet  in  height,  and  the  others, 
somewhat  larger  than  life,  will  range  from 
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presentation  in  the  round  to  a  high  relief. 
The  horizontal  cornice  on  which  they  stand 
is  something  over  sixty  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  about  forty-two  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
great  llight  of  steps  which  leads  up  to  the 


began  with  the  upright  central  figure,  dom- 
inating the  whole — a  symbol,  and  not  hu- 
man as  are  the  others.  In  the  original  de- 
sign she  was  to  represent  Peace  and  stood 
by  her  altar,  with  a  winged  head-dress,  car- 


Detail  of  pediment.  House  of  Representatives. 


North  end  of  pediment. 


entrance.  The  extreme  length  of  the  pedi- 
ment is  eighty  feet,  of  which  at  least  sixty 
will  be  occupied  by  the  sculptured  groups; 
the  depth  of  the  recess  of  the  tympanum 
about  three  feet,  and  the  height  in  the  cen- 
tre about  eleven  feet.  It  is  proposed  to  cut 
these  figures  in  Georgia  marble,  which  has 
larger  crystals  and  is  somewhat  more  mellow 
in  tone  than  the  colder,  white  Italian  stat- 
uary marble. 

This  rearrangement  of  the  whole  design 


rying  her  circular  shield  on  her  left  arm  and 
with  her  right  extending  her  olive-branch. 
Now  it  is  rather  thought  that  she  will  be 
Democracy,  protecting  Genius;  she  has  de- 
scended a  step  or  two,  so  as  not  to  rise  so 
high  into  the  apex,  leans  her  buckler  on  the 
altar,  and  extends  a  protecting  arm  over  the 
winged  and  youthful  figure  of  Genius  crouch- 
ing at  her  side  but  holding  carefully  upright 
his  flaming  torch.  The  Indian  hunter,  who 
formerly  .stood  at  her  left,  carrying  a  slain 
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deer  on  his  shoulder,  has  been  quite  abol- 
ished in  pursuance  of  the  sculptor's  general 
conclusion  that  he  will  have  more  lightness 
and  space  and  freedom  of  action,  and  that, 
in  particular,  in  this  presentation  of  open-air 
labor,  on  the  right,  he  will  have  air  and  open- 
ness and  a  suggestion  of  sunshine.  There 
will  be  no  deep  holes, 
and  consequently  no 
dark  shadows,  in  the 
white  marble;  more- 
over, by  a  very  ingen- 
ious scheme  of  ad- 
vancing and  receding 
planes,  of  alterna- 
tion of  projecting 
heads  or  figures  near- 
ly free,  en  rondc  basse, 
and  receding  bodies, 
he  secures  not  only 
a  play  of  light  and 
shade  but  also  a  vary- 
ing series  of  pictures 
presented  to  the 
spectators  at  ditTer- 
ent  points  of  view. 
The  reaper,  who 
stood  next  to  the  In- 
dian, has  been  re- 
tained but  consider- 
ably modified;  he 
stands  among  the 

waving  grain,  his  left  hand  on  his  hip,  his 
right  holds  upright  the  handle  of  his  scythe, 
the  blade  on  the  ground.  From  these  two 
central  upright  figures  the  groups  extend 
nearly  to  the  right-hand  end  of  the  tympa- 
num, diminishing  gradually  in  height  with  a 
fine  air  of  doing  so  of  their  own  free  will  and 
not  at  all  because  of  the  gradually  descending 
cornice  above  their  heads.  First  comes  the 
husbandman,  stooping  over  the  mighty  re- 
cumbent ox.  his  servant — the  head  of  the 
animal  furnishing  the  highest  projecting 
point  and  his  body  receding.  Formerly  there 
were  two  of  these  oxen — which  was  found  to 
be  one  too  many.  The  background  of  all  the 
figures  on  this  side  is  a  suggestion  of  grain 
and  herbage  and  flowers  and  fruits ;  the  grace- 
ful nude  boy,  or  genius,  who  succeeds  the 
ox,  is  laden  with  great  bunches  of  grapes. 
Since  these  photographs  were  taken  in  Paris 
Mr.  Bartlett  has  decided  to  have  more  space 
between  this  youth  and  the  reclining  woman, 
so  that  his  foot  will  come  quite  clear  of  her 
hand  on  the  ground,  and  in  like  manner  the 


Statue  of  Benj 
To  be  erected  at 


cherub  caressing  the  ram,  who  comes  next, 
shall  be  moved  farther  along  so  that  his  foot 
shall  be  beyond  hers.  The  presentation  of 
this  pastoral,  like  an  ode  by  Theocritus,  is 
completed  by  the  little  lamb,  and,  at  the 
termination,  the  flowery  strand  is  to  be 
lengthened  and  the  curling  wave  pushed 

farther  to  the  right. 
On  the  left,  or 
southern,  side  of  the 
pediment,  of  which 
the  figures  are  not 
yet  completed,  will 
be  presented  the  La- 
bor of  the  shops  and 
the  foundries,  with  a 
background  of  vapor 
or  steam,  and,  at  the 
end.  Navigation,  a 
boy  and  his  boat  and 
a  suggestion  of  the 
ocean  which  flows 
around  all  the  world. 
Nearest  the  central 
figure  comes  a  group 
of  iron-workers, 
then  a  seated  woman 
measuring  cloth, 
symbolizing  spin- 
ning, and  serving  to 
balance  the  farmer's 
wife  on  the  other  side 
— as  the  young  navigator  beyond  her  cor- 
responds to  the  infant  shepherd.  In  the 
whole  great  composition  the  sculptor  sought 
to  present  a  balance  of  forms  and  a  rhythm  of 
arrangement;  his  general  theme,  which  he 
thought  presented  to  him  by  the  assembly  of 
the  people's  representatives  which  meets  in 
this  building,  was  Democracy,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  its  beauty. 

Among  the  other  commissions  which  have 
occupied  Mr.  Bartlett's  time  and  delayed 
the  completion  of  the  Washington  pediment 
was  one  to  execute  the  six  figures  for  the 
front  of  the  new  public  library  in  New 
York,  over  the  central  entrance.  The  ma- 
qitctte,  or  model  for  this  fronton,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Carrere 
and  Hastings,  in  iqio,  showed  two  draped 
and  dignified  male  figures.  Philosophy  and 
History,  at  the  northern  and  southern  ends, 
and  two  graceful  feminine  groups  over  the 
centre,  Drama  and  Poetry  the  northern,  and 
Romance  and  Religion  the  southern.  These 
statues  are  backed  by  very  flat  pilasters. 


amiii  Franklin. 
Waterbury,  Coirn. 
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Here  again,  time  and  mature  consideration, 
and  also  that  difference  of  opinion  between 
architect  and  sculptor  which  will  occasion- 
ally arise,  led  to  numerous  modifications, 
and  the  great  and  open  question  of  what  is 
"architectural  sculpture"  came  to  the  fore. 
This  sculptor  differs  with  some  of  his  con- 
freres and  with  some  of  the  builders  of  build- 
ings in  not  considering  it  indispensable  that 
the  figures  on  fagades  and  cornices  shall 
restrain  themselves  to  architecturally  con- 
structive considerations.  As  an  addition,  a 
decoration,  an  ornament,  something  to  em- 
bellish and  complete  when  the  strictly  prac- 
tical and  necessary  requirements  shall  have 
been  fulfilled,  he  avers  that  the  sculptured 
figures  may  enjoy  more  freedom  of  dimen- 
sion and  of  grace  and  motion  than  the 
purists  will  allow,  and  he  cites  numerous 
instances  of  this  freedom  in  recognized  mas- 
terpieces, ancient  and  contemporary,  as  the 
statues  on  the  palace  at  Versailles,  those 
on  the  Monnaie  in  Paris,  and  those  on  the 
Louvre.  A  practical  demonstration  of  his 
belief  may  be  seen  in  the  figure  of  History 
which  has  been  mounted  for  some  months 
at  the  northern  end  of  this  decoration,  a 
draped  and  bearded  philosopher  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  grasping  his  folios  under 
his  arm  and  not  at  all  concerned  with  the 
perpendicularity  of  his  attitude  or  of  his 
draperies,  with  his  structural  relation  to 
the  column  under  him.  A  somewhat  sim- 
ilar figure  will  represent  Philosophy  at  the 
southern  end,  and  these  statues  are  com- 
pleted in  the  marble.  Of  the  two  central, 
feminine  groups,  inspired  originally  by  some- 
thing like  an  eighteenth-century  grace  and 
lightness  in  the  accepted  models,  there  will 
be,  however,  changes  to  record;  the  com- 
pleted model  of  the  figure  of  Romance,  with 
her  pensive,  sensitive  face,  which  turned 
back  to  glance  ever  so  lightly  at  grave  Phi- 
losophy, her  book  and  her  flowers  and  her 
lightly  lifted  skirt,  will  be  replaced  by  a 
more  sedate  and  architecturally  tempered 
muse.  The  sculptor's  affections,  however, 
are  for  the  more  sympathetic  and  intimate 
rendering  of  his  theme;  and  the  more  per- 
sonal maid  has  found  other  appreciators 
who  will  have  her  made  immortal  in  white 
marble  for  other  localities.  The  northern 
group,  Drama  and  Poetry — Poetry  on  the 
left,  listening,  waiting  for  her  inspiration, 
that  she  may  do  nothing  base,  and  Dra- 
ma with  her  three  masks — has  been  com- 


pleted in  the  plaster  and  in  the  manner  ap- 
proved. 

As  if  all  these  wide-embracing,  technical, 
artistic,  and  humanitarian  propositions  had 
not  been  enough,  the  sculjjtor  has  also  under- 
taken another.  Being  given  a  commission 
for  a  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  be 
placed  on  the  public  green,  under  the  trees, 
in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  he  resolved  to  depart 
from  the  usual  placid  conceptions  of  the 
philosopher's  personality  and  to  endeavor 
to  express  in  his  figure  his  highest  quali- 
ties, "his  mentality."  What  he  apparently 
wished  to  do — instead  of  the  usual,  conven- 
tional presentation  of  a  mind  at  work,  ab- 
sorbed, head  bowled,  the  body  motionless 
and  in  complete  physical  repose — was  to 
show  the  thinker,  his  mind  active  but  ab- 
sorbed and  intent,  in  the  very  fullest  exer- 
cise of  his  highest  faculties,  unconscious  of 
his  accidental  seat  and  his  momentary  at- 
titude, projecting  himself  into  the  invisible, 
the  creative,  lifting  himself  away  from  his 
duller  fellows.  This  curious  and  original 
presentation — an  attempt  to  represent  in 
art  that  which  by  some  of  the  schools  would 
be  considered  unadvisable  so  far  removed  is 
it  from  the  merely  plastic  and  visual — may 
be  compared  with  a  vastly  different  work, 
Rodin's  "Penseur."  Mr.  Bartlett's  statue, 
the  more  it  is  studied,  will  seem  like  a  verj' 
successful  attempt  to  suggest  this  sudden 
arrest  of  the  merely  physical  in  a  concentra- 
tion of  intellect  and  will.  And  it  is  suggested 
by  the  limited  means  at  the  command  of  a 
sculptor.  It  is  probably  largely  because  of 
these  higher  qualities  in  Mr.  Bartlett's  art 
that  he  has  been  awarded  such  honors  in  the 
older  capitals  abroad.  M.  Benedite,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Luxembourg,  asked  him  recent- 
ly to  execute  some  work  for  that  museum,  in 
which  he  has  been  represented  for  many 
years;  on  April  lo,  19 13,  he  was  appointed 
director  of  sculpture  in  the  Glasgow  School 
of  the  Fine  Arts;  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Belgium,  in  which  the 
only  other  American  is  Sargent ;  he  has  been 
elected  (on  the  first  ballot)  as  correspondent 
of  the  Institut  de  France.  Of  these  foreign 
corresponding  members  there  are  only  eight 
in  sculpture,  and  he  is  the  second  American 
after  Saint-Gaudens.  Four  days  after  the 
erection  of  his  equestrian  statue  of  Lafay- 
ette in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  July  4,  1908, 
he  was  promoted  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  William  Walton. 


Drawn  by  Lucius  JVokott  Hitchcock. 

CHRISTINE'S   SOFT,  DOCILE   MOUTH   SET    HARD.      SHE  STARED   DOWN   AT  THE   BLUE- 

AND-SILVER   BAR  THAT   WAS  THE  SEA. 

— "The  Master  Strategist,"  page  558. 
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I  AYS  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Chest- 
erton, in  one 
of  his  essays, 
quoting  from  the 
Psalmist,  "I  will 
lift  up  mine  eyes 
unto  the  hills," 
and  he  adds,  ^vith 
something  of  the 
flippancy  that  at 
times  disconcerts 
even  the  warm- 
est admirers  of 
this  stimulating 
though  whimsical 
genius,  "but  I  will  not  lift  up  my  body 
to  them  unless  I  have  to."  It  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  present  writer.  Again 
and  again,  now  from  one  distant  elevation 
and  now  from  another,  during  eight  win- 
ters of  continuous  tra\el  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska,  the  splendid  vision  of  the  great- 


est and  loftiest  mountain  mass  in  North 
America  has  appeared  before  his  eyes,  and 
each  time  has  left  him  with  a  keener  long- 
ing to  reach  its  summit.  Always  delight- 
ing in  climbing,  and  interested  in  the 
annals  of  climbing,  he  brought  the  hypso- 
metrical  instruments  used  on  this  ascent, 
and  the  personal  climbing  equipment,  to 
the  country  nine  years  ago,  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  contained  an  unclimbed  moun- 
tain of  the  first  class.  But  the  opportunity 
of  using  them  did  not  come.  Even  to  a 
man  li\-ing  in  Alaska  the  time  and  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  an  attempt  to  ascend 
this  mountain  are  considerable,  though 
the  expense  be  solely  that  of  equipment 
and  subsistence.  It  was  only  last  year 
that  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to  plan 
the  enterprise  satisfactorily,  and  was  able 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Karstens,  without  whom  it  would  not 
have  been  entered  upon  at  all.  The  ex- 
pedition was  thus  a  joint  one,  and  this 
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explanation  is  written  because  Mr.  Kur- 
stens  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  news- 
papers as  a  hired  guide. 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  attempts  had 
been  made  to  reach  the  summit — none 
with  complete  success.  The  expedition 
of  191 2  was  so  nearly  successful  that  it 
seems  almost  ungenerous  not  to  call  it  the 
first  ascent;  yet  the  top  is  the  top,  and  to 
be  forced  to  turn  back  within  three  or  four 
hundred. feet  of  the  top  is  to  have  failed  to 
complete  the  ascent.  So  it  seemed  that 
the  mountain-top  had  waited  for  us. 

There  is  just  one  sensible,  economical 
way  to  get  supplies  within  climbing  dis- 
tance of  Denali,  and  that  is  by  water  from 
the  interior.  In  September,  191 2,  Mr. 
Karstens  took  his  gasolene  launch  and  a 
poling-boat  loaded  with  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  foodstuffs  from  Fairbanks,  and  pushed 
the  "outfit"  up  the  Kantishna  River,  and 
up  its  tributary,  the  Bearpaw,  to  a  point 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  there  cached  both  the  po- 
ling-boat and  its  contents.  It  was  done 
in  less  than  a  week.  Had  we  been  able 
to  send  in  the  stuff  a  little  earlier,  when 
the  rivers  were  higher,  it  could  have  been 
cached  still  nearer  the  mountain. 

On  14th  March,  1913,  after  a  winter 
spent  on  the  trail,  the  writer  and  his  half- 
breed  boy,  Walter  Harper,  picked  up  Mr. 
Karstens  in  Fairbanks  and  went  down 
Avith  the  dog-team  to  Nenana,  on  the 
Tanana  River.  Here,  at  the  mission,  the 
other  members  of  the  party  joined  us:  Mr. 
R.  G.  Tatum  and  two  native  boys  taken 
out  of  the  school,  Johnny  and  Esaias. 
Equipment  and  supplies  that  came  from 
the  "outside"  too  late  to  go  in  with  the 
foodstuffs  lay  here,  and  another  dog-team 
was  procured,  so  that  we  started  across 
country  for  the  Kantishna  mining-camp, 
six  men  and  boys,  and  fourteen  dogs 
strong. 

The  Kantishna  camp  is  one  of  the  small- 
est of  Alaskan  gold  camps,  supporting 
some  thirty  men.  In  1906  there  was  a 
wild  stampede  to  this  region,  and  two  or 
three  thousand  people .  went  in,  chiefly 
from  the  Fairbanks  district.  Town  after 
town  was  built — "  Diamond  City,"  "  Glac- 
ier City,"  "Bearpaw  City,"  "McKinley 
City,"  "  Roosevelt " ;  but  the  next  summer 
the  boom  burst,  and  all  the  thousands 
streamed  out.  The  "  cities"  are  now  mere 
collections  of  tumble-down   cabins,   up- 


grown  with  brush  and  weeds;  and  the 
moose  roams  through  them  at  will.  Gold 
there  was  and  is  yet,  but  in  small  quan- 
tities only.  Our  journey  led  us  right 
through  this  camp,  and  we  lodged  over 
night  in  the  solitude  of  some  of  these 
"cities."  But  even  thirty  men  living  and 
mining  in  a  district  break  trails  and  keep 
them  open,  and  our  journey  from  Nenana 
of  about  ninety  miles  to  "  Diamond  City," 
where  our  cache  was  made,  was  over  good 
hard  surface,  either  snow-trail  or  "over- 
flow" ice.  Packing  on  one's  back  a  mer- 
curial barometer  that  one  dare  not  intrust 
to  the  sled,  over  the  uneven  slipperiness  of 
the  frozen  overflow  is  a  precarious  busi- 
ness, but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  From 
"Diamond"  the  relaying  of  the  supplies 
began;  but  even  yet,  as  far  as  the  McKin- 
ley Fork  of  the  Kantishna,  we  had  a  hunt- 
ing-trail to  follow,  and  only  when  we  left 
that  stream  to  ascend  its  tributary,  the 
Clearwater  Branch,  did  we  begin  to  break 
trail  through  the  winter's  snow,  some 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  the  mighty  wall  of  the  whole 
Alaskan  range  now  stretching  before  us. 

Long  before,  in  the  bright  clear  March 
weather,  we  had  glimpse  after  glimpse 
of  Denali  and  Denali's  Wife,  looming 
larger  each  day.  But  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  view  which  this  face  of  the  group 
presents  is  never  a  satisfactory  one.  The 
foreshortened  receding  ridges,  the  rece- 
ding dome,  lack  strong  lines  and  decided 
character.  The  same  is  true  in  even  greater 
degree  of  the  aspects  from  the  southern 
slope  of  the  range,  all  travellers  and  all 
photographs  agreeing  as  to  their  tameness. 
There  is  only  one  face  of  the  DenaU  group 
that  is  entirely  satisfying,  that  is  ade- 
quate to  the  full  picturesque  potentiality 
of  a  twenty-thousand-foot  elevation. 

The  writer  knows  no  other  view  com- 
parable with,  that  of  the  west  face  from 
Lake  Minchumina,  which  he  had  upon  a 
winter  journey  to  the  Iditerod,  by  way  of 
the  Kuskok\\dm,  two  years  ago,  but  which 
very  few  white  men  have  ever  seen,  and 
none  others  who  have  attempted  the  as- 
cent. There  the  two  mountains  rise,  side 
by  side,  out  of  a  wide  marshy  country, 
probably  not  much  more  than  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea,  sheer  precipitous 
rocks,  utterly  inaccessible,  savage  and  su- 
perb. There  are  no  rounded  shoulders, 
no  ridges,  no  receding  slopes,  no  horizontal 
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lines  at  all  to  break  into  the  dignity  and 
might  of  the  ui^lift;  the  western  face  is 
stark.  It  may  be  doubted  if  there  be  else- 
where in  the  world  so  sheer  an  elevation 
from  so  low  a  plain.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  photograph  of  this  face  in  existence; 
the  writer's  films  were  spoiled. 

The  short  and  easy  route  by  which  the 
Muldrow  Glacier  is  reached  was  discov- 


loth  April,  at  ai)out  four  thousand  feet, 
hills  and  valley  alike  still  covered  with 
snow. 

Our  concern  at  this  camp  was  the  pro- 
viding and  preserving  of  a  sufficient  meat 
supply  for  subsistence  on  the  mountain, 
and  it  was  an  easy  task.  First  Karstens 
killed  a  caribou  and  then  Walter  a  moun- 
tain-sheep.    Then  Esaias  happened  into 


Relaying  from  Di.-xmond  City,  where  the  cache  was  made,  to  the  base  camp. 


ered  after  much  scouting  and  climbing 
by  McGonogall  and  Anderson  in  1910, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  pioneer,  or  "Sour- 
dough," attempt  upon  the  mountain,  to 
which  a  further  reference  will  be  made. 
The  men  in  the  Kantishna  camp  who  took 
part  in  that  attempt  gave  us  all  the  in- 
formation they  possessed,  as  they  had 
done  to  the  climbing  party  of  the  previous 
summer.  There  has  been  no  need  to  make 
reconnoissance  for  routes  since  these  pio- 
neers blazed  the  way;  there  is  no  other 
practical  route  than  the  one  they  discov- 
ered. The  two  subsequent  parties  have 
followed  precisely  in  their  footsteps  as  far 
as  the  Grand  Basin,  at  sixteen  thousand 
feet,  and  it  is  the  merest  justice  that  such 
acknowledgment  be  made. 

From  the  Clearwater  we  struck  straight 
across  country  to  the  opening  in  the 
range  called  Cache  Creek,  and  pushed  up 
the  creek  some  three  miles  to  its  forks, 
and  there  established  our  base  camp  on 


the  midst  of  a  herd  of  caribou  as  he  climbed 
over  a  ridge,  and  killed  three.  We  could 
have  had  as  many  more  as  we  cared  to 
kill,  but  these  were  enough.  Then  we 
went  to  work  preparing  the  meat.  Why 
should  any  one  haul  canned  pemican 
hundreds  of  miles  into  one  of  the  greatest 
game  countries  on  earth?  We  made  our 
own  pemican  of  the  choice  parts  of  this 
tender,  juicy  meat  and  never  lost  appetite 
for  it  or  failed  to  enjoy  it  and  assimilate 
it.  The  meat  was  boiled  until  well  done 
in  a  fifty-pound  lard-can.  Then  it  was 
stripped  from  the  bones  and  minced  and 
salted  and  peppered.  Some  cans  of  but- 
ter having  been  melted,  a  mass  of  this 
minced  meat  was  rolled  in  it  and  then 
movdded  and  compressed  by  the  hands 
into  a  ball  weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound.  We  made  a  couple  of  hundred  of 
such  balls  and  froze  them,  and  they  kept 
perfectly,  even  until  our  outgoing  jour- 
ney.    The  liquor  in  which  all  this  meat 
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had  been  cooked,  with  the  marrow  of  the    an  aneroid's  convenience.    It  had  been 
bones  ailded,  was  then  boiled  down  into    carried  for  eiglit  winters  in  the  hind  sack 


about  five  pounds  of  rich, 
thick,  meat-extract  jelly. 
Four  balls  of  pemican, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of 
this  caribou  extract,  a 
package  of  Erbswurst 
and  a  cupful  of  rice  made 
the  chief  ration  for  the 
evening  meal  for  the  four 
of  us  when  we  were  on  the 
higher  reaches  of  the 
mountain,  and  we  were 
always  well  nourished. 

There  were  other  base- 
camp  tasks.  The  climb- 
ing-irons had  to  be  fitted 
to  the  individual  mocca- 
sin; the  snow-shoes  had 
to  be  rough-locked  by 
lashing  a  hardwood, 
w^dge-shaped  bar  under- 
neath them,  just  above 
the  tread,  and  studding 
the  side-rails  with  screw- 
calks.  Thus  equipped, 
they  were  of  the  utmost 


Ascension  Day. 
Muldrow  Glacier. 


of  the  writer's  sled,  and 
had  [)roved  itself  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  and  reli- 
able at  comparatively 
low  altitudes.  These  in- 
struments, and  a  boiling- 
point  thermometer,  com- 
prised the  hypsometrical 
equipment  —  all  of  ad- 
equate scale  save  the 
six-inch  "Mountain" 
aneroid,  which  read  only 
to  a  little  below  fifteen 
inches,  and  was  taken 
along  to  observe  its  be- 
ha\ior — the  first  oppor- 
tunity since  it  was  pur- 
chased, nine  years  ago 
— and  to  judge  whether 
or  not  the  ingenious 
"  throwing  out "  device  is 
really  a  remedy  for  the 
inherent,  persistent 
faults  of  elastic-chamber 
barometers. 

Meanwhile  the  relay- 


service  on  the  lower  glacier,  steep  and  ing  had  gone  on ;  the  freight  was  all  for- 
snow-covered  in  many  places.  Theinstru-  ward  to  the  pass  by  which  the  glacier  is 
ments  were  all  overhauled,  the  mercurial    reached,  and  most  of  the  two  cords  of  dry 


barometer  set  up 
and  read,  and  the 
two  aneroids,  a 
three-inch,  three- 
circle  Watkin,  and 
a  six-inch  patent 
"  Mountain"  Wa't- 
kin — the  latter 
never  in  action  at 
all  until  by  turning 
a  powerful  thumb- 
screw the  spring 
outside  the  vacuum 
box  draws  its  walls 
apart — were  ad- 
justed to  the  mer- 
curial barometer. 
The  three-circle 
aneroid  is  not  as 
well  known  in 
America  as  it  de- 
serves to  be,  for  its 
concentric  circles 
give  a  far  more 


The  writer,  at  left,  and  H.  P.  Karstens  in  camp  on 
the  Clearwater. 


wood  cut  at  the 
last  timber;  and 
the  time  had  come 
when  one  of  the 
native  boys  with 
one  of  the  dog- 
teams  must  return 
to  Nenana  while 
yet  there  was  snow- 
to  return  upon.  So 
on  the  15  th  April 
Esaias  went  back, 
bearing  the  last 
word  from  us  that 
could  be  received 
until  we  came  down 
from  the  mountain 
— the  last  word 
that  was  received 
for  more  than  two 
months.  Johnny 
we  kept  to  help  us 
with  the  freight- 
ing on  the  glacier 


open  scale  than  any  other  form  of  the  in-    and  to  stay  at  base  camp  and  tend  the 
strument  can  give,  and  greatly  enhance    dogs  when  that  should  be  done. 
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It  was  on  the  nth  A])ril  that  Karslens 
and  the  writer  wound  their  way  up  a  nar- 
row, steep  ravine,  and  at  the  head  of  it, 
some  twenty-live  hundred  feet  above  the 
base  camp,  came  all  at  once  in  sight  of 
the  Muldrow  Glacier,  lying  two  hundred 
feet  below.  There  it  stretched,  smooth 
and  almost  level,  the  great  broad  high- 
way to  the  cliffs  and  peaks  of  Denali,  the 
one  avenue  that  permits  approach  to  them. 
It  was  with  a  leaping  of  the  heart  that  we 


l)elow  and  thrust  into  the  snow.  It  was 
not  merely  our  own  passage  we  had  to  pro- 
vide for,  but  the  passage  of  the  dog-sleds. 
The  team  we  retained  was  cut  in  two, 
three  dogs  to  a  little  Yukon  sled;  for  a 
full  team  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  handle  amidst  those  complicated 
crevasses. 

Three  miles  further  up,  the  ISIuldrow 
takes  another  and  more  decided  southerly 
bend  and  is  again  much  crevassed,  receix- 


Entering  the  range. 


stood  and  gazed  at  it,  and  traced  its  course 
in  the  distance  where  it  swept  toward  the 
south  and  began  to  rise  steeply,  some  four 
miles  away.  A  week  later  we  were  camped 
upon  its  surface,  at  about  the  farthest 
point  our  vision  had  commanded  from  the 
pass.  The  elevation  was  near  seventy- 
five  hundred  feet,  and  to  that  height  the 
passage  of  the  glacier  was  easy  enough. 
But  immediately  above  our  camp  the  ice 
rose  sharply  a  couple  of  hundred  feet,  and 
began  to  be  badly  crevassed.  For  half  a 
mile  or  so  beyond  was  an  intricate  tangle 
of  crevasses  that  it  took  a  long  time  to  un- 
ravel. Back  and  forth  across  the  glacier 
we  had  to  go,  now  almost  to  this  wall  and 
now  almost  to  the  other,  crossing  here  by 
a  snow  bridge  and  there  by  a  jammed 
ice-block,  building  bridges  of  snow-blocks 
where  none  could  be  found,  and  staking 
out  each  section  of  the  trail  as  we  estab- 
lished it  by  willow  shoots  brought  from 


ing  two  steep  but  short  tributaries  from 
the  western  cliffs  at  an  elevation  of  about 
ten  thousand  feet.  It  finishes  its  course 
in  another  mile  and  a  half,  with  an  almost 
due  north-and-south  direction  (magnetic) 
at  an  elevation  of  about  eleven  thousand 
five  hundred  feet,  in  a  basin  bounded  by 
rocks  and  ice. 

Almost  directly  opposite  the  pass  by 
which  we  reached  the  glacier  it  unites 
with  another  great  ice-stream  at  the  base 
of  a  bold  pyramidal  mountain  which,  un- 
less it  already  bears  some  name  not  known 
to  us,  we  would  take  the  liberty  of  naming 
Mount  Farthing,  in  honor  of  the  memory 
of  a  devoted  gentlewoman  who  died  at 
the  mission  at  Nenana  two  years  ago. 
These  two  glaciers  come,  one  from  one 
side,  one  from  the  other,  of  the  northeast 
ridge  that  bounds  the  basin  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  together 
they  drain  the  ice  from  the  whole  north- 


Camp  on  the  Clearwater,  at  the  la?l  timber. 
(Pruin  left  to  right)  Tatum,  Esaias,  Karstens,  Johnny,  and  Walter. 


eastern  face  of  the  mountain.  The  west- 
ern containing-wall  of  the  eastern  branch 
(which  Professor  Parker  named  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Glacier),  is  also  the  eastern  con- 
taining-wall of  the  western  branch,  and 
from  the  junction  of  the  glaciers  right  up 
to  their  head  and  end,  is  one  stupendous 
escarpment  of  ice-covered  rock  towering 
five  or  six  thousand  feet  above  the  glacier 
floor.  The  other  wall  of  the  glacier,  along 
which  we  travelled  (which  is  the  McKinley 
Glacier  or  the  western  fork  of  the  Muldrow 
Glacier,  as  the  geographers  shall  see  fit), 
consists  of  a  series  of  lofty,  inaccessible 
cliffs,  deeply  seamed  with  snow  gullies 
and  crusted  here  and  there  with  hanging 
glaciers. 

It  was  the  3d  May  ere  we  had  trans- 
ported all  our  stuff  to  the  head  of  the  glac- 
ier and  had  established  our  immediate 
climbing-base.  The  work  had  been  labo- 
rious both  for  dogs  and  men — sometimes 
carried  on  in  snow-storm  and  keen  wind, 
sometimes  in  a  moist  heat  of  sun  beating 
down  through  vapor  with  never  a  breath 
of  breeze.  The  cold  we  had  expected, 
but  it  seemed  strange  that  seacoast  city 
heat  should  be  possible  at  this  altitude, 
with  millions  of  tons  of  ice  beneath  our 
feet  and  naught  but  snow  and  ice  visible 
anywhere.  Snow-blindness  none  of  us 
was  troubled  with  at  this  or  any  time.  The 
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amber  glasses  with  side-pieces  of  yellow 
celluloid  are  a  perfect  defence  against  this 
affection.  Our  experience  on  this  moun- 
tain with  these  glasses,  after  long  and  dis- 
tressing experiences  in  Alaska  with  all 
other  descriptions  of  snow-glass,  satisfied 
us  that  no  man  anywhere  need  suffer  any 
more  from  snow-blindness.  Our  boric 
acid  and  zinc  sulphate  were  never  touched. 

One  man  ahead  of  the  dogs,  and  one 
man  at  the  gee-pole  behind  the  dogs, 
roped  together,  took  each  sled  slowly 
along  the  winding  trail,  over  the  crevasses, 
and  up  the  glacier;  and  when  one  load 
was  safely  cached  we  descended  for  an- 
other. At  last  everything  was  forward, 
and  we  found  ourselves,  with  wood  for  a 
month  and  food  for  two  months,  estab- 
lished at  the  head  of  the  glacier.  That 
wood  was  precious;  it  had  been  hauled 
twenty  miles  and  raised  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand feet.  It  seems  a  great  deal  of  labor 
to  expend  for  fuel,  but,  as  it  turned  out, 
it  was  wise.  We  had  the  large  nine-by- 
eleven-foot  tent  to  inhabit,  and  it  took  a 
wood-stove  to  heat  it.  And  we  were  en- 
abled to  live  in  comfort  during  a  long, 
tedious  period  of  waiting. 

Just  before  we  moved  into  our  upper 
glacier  camp  we  met  with  a  misfortune 
that  might  easily  have  been  a  disaster. 
A  load  had  been  hauled  up  to  the  head 
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The  base  camp  at  about  4,cxx>  ft 
The  ridge  is  one  of  the  glacier  walls. 


and  cached,  and  when  lunch  was  eaten 
Karstens  and  the  writer  lit  their  pipes. 
One  or  the  other  threw  a  careless  match 
away,  which  must  have  fallen  upon  the 
pile  of  three  small  silk  tents  that  lay  on 
the  top  of  the  cache. 

We  went  down  for  another  load,  not 
dreaming  of  danger  from  fire  on  a  glac- 
ier, but  when  we  returned  the  cache  was 
almost  consumed.  A  wind  had  sprung  up 
and  fanned  the  smouldering  tents  to  flame, 
and  we  were  greeted  by  the  sight  of  -dense 
smoke  rolling  from  our  painfully  freighted 
supplies.  All  our  sugar,  our  powdered 
mUk,  our  baking-powder,  a  box  of  pilot 
bread,  all  our  spare  socks  and  stockings, 
thirty  spools  of  photographic  film,  all  our 
primes,  most  of  our  raisins,  most  of  our 
tobacco,  with  all  sorts  of  w^earing-apparel, 
and  the  three  silk  tents,  were  gone.  Even 
the  handles  of  one  of  the  shovels  and  one 
of  the  axes  were  burnt  off.  We  were 
just  in  time  to  save  our  far-hauled  wood. 

So  the  first  three  or  four  days  at  the 
new  camp  w^ere  devoted  to  the  repair  of 
our  losses,  so  far  as  they  were  reparable — 
and  those  days  were  the  only  consecutive 
bright  clear  days  in  three  weeks.  Down 
to  the  base  camp  Johnny  and  Walter  must 
go  for  canvas  sled-covers  to  make  new 
tents  of;  and  w-hile  the  tents  were  making 
others  set  to  work  constructing  a  dozen 


pair  of  socks  out  of  the  camel's-hair  lining 
of  a  sleeping-bag.  It  was  fortunate  that 
Walter  had  a  No.  3  kodak,  with  six  or 
eight  films  for  the  same,  that  were  not  in 
the  cache  that  burnt;  fortunate  also  that 
the  caribou  pemican  and  the  other  sup- 
plies for  the  higher  work  had  not  yet  been 
brought  up;  but  the  check  was  a  severe 
one,  and  our  losses,  especially  the  sugar 
and  the  baking-powder,  were  felt  keenly. 
We  were  without  sugar  forfive  weeks,  and 
without  bread  for  two,  for  our  sour  dough 
refused  to  sour  at  the  higher  elevations. 
However,  there  was  no  use  fretting  about 
it ;  we  should  have  had  to  send  nearly  fifty 
miles  for  even  a  small  supply,  and  Kar- 
stens's  laconic  advice,  "Forget  it!"  was 
adopted.  Then  Johnny  and  the  dogs  went 
dow^n,  and,  lest  there  be  no  other  oppor- 
tunity to  record  his  fideUty  and  unselfish- 
ness, let  it  be  told  here  as  one  instance  of 
it  that  he  would  not  touch  the  sugar  left 
for  his  use,  but  saved  every  spoonful  of 
it  against  our  return. 

When  we  first  reached  the  head  of  the 
glacier  we  were  puzzled  by  the  scene  that 
presented  itself.  The  whole  floor  of  the 
basin  was  strewn  with  great  blocks  of  ice, 
and  this  we  supposed  to  be  the  discharge 
of  the  hanging  glaciers  incrusting  the 
walls.  But  the  northeast  ridge  which 
bounded  the  glacier's  head  did  in  no  way 
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conform  to  the  description  given  by  the  though, sosoonastheParker-Browneparty 
cHmbers  of  last  summer,  nor  to  the  photo-  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  lad- 
graph  of  it  which  accompanied  their  de-    der  by  which  they  had  climbed  so  nearly 


scription.  In  a  magazine  article  we  had 
received  just  before  leaving  Fairbanks,  Mr. 
Belmore  Browne  described  this  ridge  as 
*'  a  steep  but  practicable  snow  ridge."  On 
the  contrary,  it  was 
a  confused, jagged 
mass  of  rocks  and 
ice.  Twenty-live 
hundred  feet  above 
us  it  did,  indeed, 
suddenly  become 
a  smooth,  steep 
snow  ridge,  but 
at  that  ix)int  its 
smooth  slope 
ceased  with  a  clean, 
sharp,  vertical 
cleavage,  and  all  be- 
low was  shattered 
confusion.  The 
"  low  col "  in  which 
the  Parker-Browne 
party  made  their 
camp  no  longer  ex- 
isted. In  its  place 
was  a  great  gap 
from  which  the 
ridge  rose  again  by 
a  sheer  ice  gable. 
The  explanation 
came  to  us  in  a 
flash,  bringing  the 
simultaneous 
ejaculation  from 
Karstens  and  the 
writer — "  the  earth- 
quake!" The  Par- 
ker-Browne expe- 
dition reported  a 
severe  earthquake 


Camp  at  the  head  of  Muldrow  Glacier,  at  11,500  feet. 

In  the  background  is  the  perpendicular  ice-fall  by  which  the 

glacier  in  the  Grand  Basin  dischartjes  into  the  Muldrow 

Glacier,  a  fall  of  about  4,000  feet. 


to  the  top  was  broken  up.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  reader  be  able  to  compose, 
in  his  mind's  eye,  the  environment  of  our 
camp  at  the  head  of  the  Muldrow  Glacier— 

to  "visualize  the 
scene,"in  the  slang 
of  the  day;  for  to 
do  so  is  to  have  the 
key  to  the  simple 
orography  of  De- 
nali— of  this  face 
of  it  at  least.  The 
great  highway  of 
the  glacier  comes 
to  an  abrupt  end, 
a  cul-de-sac.  On 
the  right  hand  the 
wall  of  the  glacier 
soars  up  almost  at 
once  to  the  enor- 
mous ice-incrusted 
cliffs  of  the  North 
Peak,  eight  or  nine 
thousand  feet 
above.  On  the  left 
hand  the  great  icy 
ridge  which  has 
formed  the  other 
wall  of  the  glacier 
breaks  down  rap- 
idly and  sweeps  to 
the  right,  enclosing 
the  head  of  the 
glacier,  and  then 
climbs  rapidly 
again  about  four 
thousand  feet  to  a 
pass  which  gives 
access  to  the  Grand 
or  Upper  Basin, 


on  the  6th  July,  191 2,  two  days  after  they    still  rising  far  beyond  and  above  the  basin 


had  descended  the  mountain,  and  spoke 
of  seeing  great  rocks  dislodged.  As  was 
learned  later,  the  seismographic  instru- 
ments at  Washington  recorded  it  as  the 
severest  shock  since  the  San  Francisco 
disturbance  in  1906.  So  this  was  the 
havoc  it  had  wrought !  The  huge  blocks 
of  ice  strewn  upon  the  glacier  floor  were 
not  the  normal  discharge  of  hanging  glac- 


to  its  culmination  in  the  South  Peak,  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain.  Four  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  head  of  the  Muldrow 
Glacier,  at  right  angles  to  it,  but  thus  still 
within  the  same  walls,  lies  the  upper  glac- 
ier, occupying  the  Grand  Basin  between 
the  two  great  summits  of  Denali.  And 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  two 
glaciers  save  a  perpendicular  ice-fall  by 


lers,  as  we  had  wonderingly  supposed;  which  the  one  discharges  into  the  other, 

they  were  the  incrustations  of  ages,  may-  So  here  are  the  two  ridges  rising  to  the 

be,  ripped  off  the  rocks,  hurled  down  from  two  summits  of  the  mountain,  and  here 

the  ridge  by  this  convulsion.     It  was  as  are  the  two  glaciers  discharging  the  one 
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into  the  other  at  right  angles  by  an  ice-fall  they  descend,  and  throw  out  before  them 
of  four  thousand  feet.  There  is  no  pos-  clouds  of  snow  and  ice  dust  that  curl 
sible  passage  up  the  right-hand  cliffs;  there    and  roll  half-way  to  the  other  wall.     The 


Detail  of  northeast  ridge  shattered  by  the  earthquake. 


is  no  possible  passage  up  the  ice-fall. 
The  ridge  in  front  of  us  which  climbs 
to  the  Grand  Basin  is  the  only  means  of 
reaching  the  higher  regions  of  the  moun- 
tain. Now  slice  the  crest  bodily  from 
three-fourths  of  that  ridge  and  deposit 
it  in  broken  masses  at  the  foot,  hack  and 
hew  and  shiver  the  ice,  and  upturn  the 
rocks  upon  which  that  crest  was  founded, 
and  you  have  the  situation  as  it  presented 
itself  to  us.  One  prominent  feature  was 
omitted:  at  the  pass  where  the  ridge 
gives  access  to  the  Grand  Basin  stands  a 
granite  tower,  an  uplift  of  the  ridge  itself 
far  too  large  and  imposing  to  be  called 
by  the  mountaineering  term  "gendarme," 
which  seems  to  stand  sentinel  over  the 
way  to  the  great  heights,  for  only  around 
its  base  may  that  way  be  found.  It  is 
the  most  picturesque  and  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  mountain  from  below.  We 
called  it  the  Browne  Tower,  and  the  pass 
beside  it,  the  gateway  to  the  Grand  Ba- 
sin, the  Parker  Pass. 

Into  the  lower  basin,  from  time  to  time, 
snow  avalanches  descend  from  the  lofty 
steep  gullies  of  the  north  cliffs,  while  the 
frequent  thunderous  precipitations  of  the 
ice-fall  from  the  Grand  Basin  shake  and 
crack  the  whole  broad  sheet  upon  which 


greater  of  these  discharges  were  startling, 
but  really  very  noble  sights.  One  does 
not  recall  the  description  of  so  high  an 
ice-fall  on  any  other  mountain. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  gain  the  crest  of 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  ridge,  degraded 
yet  further  as  it  has  been  by  the  earth- 
quake; but  when  it  was  gained,  at  about 
three  hundred  feet  elevation  above  the 
glacier  floor,  what  a  discouraging  pros- 
pect stretched  before  us!  Mile  upon  mile 
of  huge  ice-blocks,  heaped  in  confusion, 
resting  at  every  insecure  angle,  some  on 
their  points,  some  on  their  edges,  with 
here  and  there  gaps  that  went  down  to 
the  black  rock,  and  here  and  there  pin- 
nacles that  soared  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  the 
air,  and  everywhere  the  snow-slope  under 
them  falling  away  too  steeply  for  any  pas- 
sage— this  was  the  sole  path  to  the  heights 
we  wished  to  climb.  We  then  sought  to 
reach  the  crest  of  the  ridge  much  further 
along,  beyond  as  much  of  this  chaos 
as  possible,  but  it  was  three  days  ere 
we  found  a  way  to  the  crest  that  did  not 
take  us  under  overhanging  icebergs  that 
threatened  to  fall  upon  our  heads  as  the 
overhanging  hill  threatened  Christian  in 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  At  last  we  went 
straight  up  a  steep  gully,  half  of  it  snow 
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and  half  ice-covered  rock,  cutting  steps  would  l)e  used  aj^ain  and  again  by  men 
all  the  five  hundred  feet  to  the  top,  and  with  heavy  ])acks  on  their  l^acks,  relay- 
were  on  the  ridge  half  a  mile  further  along,  ing  food  and  camp  equipage  along  the 
with  half  a  mile  of  the  ice-blocks  out-  ridge.  And  we  were  determined  from  the 
flanked.    But  ahead  the  prospect  was  just  first  to  take  no  unnecessary  risks  what- 


as  difficult  and 
dangerous.  We 
could  cut  out  no 
more  of  the  ridge. 
The  slopes  beyond 
the  gully  by  which 
we  reached  the 
crest  of  the  ridge 
broke  with  the 
same  sharp,  earth- 
quake cleavage 
the  whole  ridge 
displayed  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet 
above,  but  hori- 
zontajly  instead  of 
vertically. 

So  our  task  lay 
plain  and  onerous, 
enormously  more 
difficult  and  dan- 
gerous and  labori- 
ous than  that 
which  our  prede- 
cessors encoun- 
tered. We  must 
cut  steps  in  those 
ice-blocks,  over 
them,  around 
them,  on  the  sheer 
sides  of  them,  un- 
der them,  what- 
ever seemed  to  our  • 
judgment  the  best 
way  of  circumven- 
ting each  individual  block.  Every  ten 
yards  presented  a  separate  problem.  On 
either  side  the  ridge  fell  precipitously  to  a 
glacier  floor,  five  hundred  feet  below  on  the 
one  hand,  fifteen  hundred  feet  below  on 


Another  detail  of  the  northeast  ridge  shattered  by  the 
earthquake. 


ever.  We  realized 
that  the  passage 
of  this  ridge  was  a 
risky  thing  at  best. 
To  go  along  it  day 
after  day  seemed 
almost  like  tempt- 
ing Providence. 
Doubtless  we  erred 
on  the  side  of  cau- 
tion, never  trust- 
ing snow  when 
steps  could  be  cut 
in  ice,  always  stay- 
ing upon  the  top 
because  nothing 
could  fall  on  us 
there,  conscien- 
tiously using  the 
rope,  yet  never 
depending  upon 
it  at  all. 

The  weather 
doubled  the  time 
and  the  toil  of  the 
passage  of  this 
ridge.  Not  until 
the  trail  had  been 
made  along  more 
than  half  of  it  did 
we  find  a  place 
where  we  thought 
it  safe  to  pitch  a 
tent,  and  thus  had 
to  descend  each 
day  to  our  glacier  camp.  It  is  easy  to  be 
critical  of  one's  self  and  one's  companions 
upon  retrospect.  Probably  if  we  had  made 
a  place  to  camp  on  that  ridge  a  week  be- 
fore we  moved  up,  it  would  have  furthered 


the  other,  with  yawning  crevasses  half-way  the  enterprise.     But  it  does  not  conduce 

down  that  eagerly  swallowed  every  scrap  to  peace  of  mind  to  be  lodged  in  such  nar- 

of  ice  and  snow  dislodged  by  our  axes,  and  row  compass  that  to  roll  out  of  bed  would 

would  as  eagerly  have  swallowed  us.     At  be  to  roll  into  eternity.     From  Whitsun- 

the  gap  in  the  ridge,  with  the  ice  gable  day  to  Trinity  Sunday  inclusive  were  only 

beyond  it,  the  difficulty  and  danger  were  two  days  in  which  we  could  make  progress 

perhaps  at  their  greatest.    It  took  a  day's  on  the  ridge  at  all,  and  on  one  of  those 

cutting  to  make  steps  down  the  slope  and  days  the  clouds  poured  over  so  densely  and 

then  straight  up  the  face  of  the  colossal  enveloped  us  so  completely  that  it  was  im- 

ice-slab  of  the  gable.     The  steps  had  to  be  possible  to  see  far  enough  ahead  to  lay 

deep  and  wide.     It  was  not  merely  one  out  a  course.    On  that  day  we  toppled  into 

passage  we  were  making.     These  steps  the  abyss  a  mass  of  ice  as  big  as  a  two- 
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story  house  that  must  have  weighed  hun-    thing,  when  a  fine  day  came,  how  brilliant, 


dreds  of  tons.  It  was  poised  ujjon  two 
points  of  another  ice  mass  and  held  upright 
l)y  a  flying  buttress  of  wind-hardened  snow. 
Three  or  four  blows  of  Karstens's  axe  sent 
it  hurling  down- 
ward. It  passed 
out  of  sight  into 
the  cloud-sinolher 
immediately,  but 
we  heard  it  bound 
and  rebound  until 
it  burst  with  a  re- 
port like  a  cannon, 
and  some  days 
later  we  saw  its 
fragments  strewn 
all  over  the  flat  fif- 
teen hundred  feet 
below.  What  a 
sight  it  must  have 
been  when  the 
whole  ridge  was 
heaving  and  shat- 
tering, and  shower- 
ing down  its  bergs 
upon  the  glacier 
floor!  One  day 
we  were  driven 
off  the  ridge  by  a 
high  wind  that 
threatened  to  tear 
us  from  our  foot- 
holds, and  on  an- 
other a  fine  hope- 
ful morning  gave 
place  to  a  sudden 
dense  snow-storm 
that  sent  us  hastily 
below  again.  Al- 
ways, all  day  long,  while  w^e  were  on  that 
ridge,  the  distant  dull  thunder  of  ava- 
lanches resounded  from  the  Grand  Basin 
far  above  us,  into  which  the  two  summits  of 
Denali  were  continually  discharging  their 
snows.  It  sounded  as  though  the  King  of 
Denmark  were  drinking  healths  all  day 
long  to  the  salvoes  of  his  artillery,  that 
custom  "  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance. ' '  From  such  fancy  the 
mind  passed  easily  enough  to  the  memory 
of  that  astonishing  composition  of  Grieg's, 
"In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  Kings," 
and,  once  recalled,  the  stately  yet  stac- 
cato rhythm  ran  in  one's  ears  continually. 
For  if  we  had  many  days  of  cloud  and 


Our  camp  at  Parker  Pass,  about  15,000  feet — looking  up 
into  the  Grand  Basin. 


beyond  all  that  the  lower  levels  know,  it 
was !  From  our  perch  on  that  ridge  the  lofty 
peaks  and  massive  mountain  shoulders 
rose  on  every  side  and  gleamed  in   the 

dazzling  sunshine ; 
and,  as  little  by 
little  we  gained 
higher  eminence, 
ever  new  peaks 
and  ridges  thrust 
themselves  into 
view.  We  were 
within  the  hall  of 
the  mountain 
kings  indeed :  kings 
nameless  here  in 
this  multitude  of 
lofty  summits,  but 
that  elsewhere  in 
the  world  would 
have  each  one  his 
name  and  story. 
And  how  eager 
and  impatient  we 
grew  to  rise  high 
enough,  to  pro- 
gress far  enough  on 
that  ridge,  that  we 
might  gaze  into 
the  Grand  Basin 
itself  from  which 
the  thunderings 
came — the  spa- 
cious hall  of  the 
two  lords  para- 
mount of  all  the 
mountains  of  the 
continent — the 
North  and  South 
Peaks  of  Denali!  Our  hearts  beat  high 
with  the  anticipation,  not  only  of  gazing 
upon  it,  but  of  entering  it  and  pitching 
our  tent  familiarly  in  the  midst  of  its  au- 
gust solitudes.  To  come  down  again;  to 
pass  day  after  day  in  camp  on  the  glacier 
floor,  waiting  for  the  bad  weather  to  be 
done  that  we  might  essay  it  again ;  to  watch 
the  tantalizing,  and,  as  it  seemed,  meaning- 
less, fluctuations  of  the  barometer  for  en- 
couragement ;  to  listen  to  the  dri\ang  wind 
and  the  swirling  snow  or  gaze  out  upon  the 
blank  nothingness  of  all-encompassing  va- 
por— how  tedious  that  was! 

It  was  not  quite  so  tedious  for  the  writer 


as  for  some  of  the  others,  for  there  was 
smother  of  vapor  that  blotted  out  every-    always  Walter's  education  to  prosecute  as 
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it  had  been  prosecuted  for  the  lust  tliree 
years — desultorily,  but  not  wholly  un- 
satisfactorily. An  hour  or  two  of  writing 
from  dictation,  an  hour  or  two  of  reading 
aloud,  a  little  history  and  geography,  gave 
the  day  variety  and  occupation.  A  pupil 
is  a  great  resource.  Karstens  drew  plan 
after  plan  of  a  motor-boat  in  which  the 
power  of  a  single  engine  should  be  satis- 
factorily transmitted  to  twin  j)ro{)ellers — 
no  simple  problem.  Tatum  learned  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  by  heart.  But  naval 
architecture  palled  after  a  while,  and  even 
controversial  divinity,  and  time  hung 
heavily  on  their  hands. 

We  made  our  camp  at  the  head  of  the 
glacier  on  the  3d  May;  we  left  it  on  the 
25th.  Thus  for  three  weeks  we  had  been 
held  there,  and  nearly  all  our  wood  had 
been  burnt.  Scarce  an  hour  of  usable 
weather  had  been  lost,  but  those  hours 
had  been  few,  all  told.  At  last  a  small 
flat  place  on  the  ridge  had  been  reached 
where  camp  might  be  made,  and  we 
moved  up  there,  to  an  elevation  of  about 
thirteen  thousand  feet,  overjoyed  at  the 
opportunity  of  advancing. 

We  were  now  much  nearer  our  work, 
and  it  progressed  much  faster,  although 
as  the  ridge  rose  it  grew  steeper  and 
steeper  and  even  more  chaotically  dis- 
rupted. Our  situation  was  decidedly 
pleasanter  than  it  had  been  below;  our 
spacious  tent  was  indeed  exchanged  for  a 
tinj^  one,  in  which  we  could  no  more  than 
sit  upright,  and  the  four  of  us,  lying  side 
by  side,  could  turn  only  by  common  con- 
sent; which  was  'disgraceful  overcrowd- 
ing, but  warm.  Our  wood-stove  also 
was  superseded  by  a  little  Primus  stove, 
burning  kerosene,  which  is  still,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  far  and  away  the  best 
portable  stove  despite  all  the  new-fangled 
"  alcohol  utilities."  But  when  the  clouds 
cleared  we  had  a  noble,  wide  prospect;  we 
had  much  more  sunshine,  and  there  was 
not  the  sense  of  damp  immurement  which 
the  walls  and  mists  of  the  glacier  gave. 

The  aneroids  had  kept  fairly  well  with 
the  mercurial  barometer  and  the  boiling- 
point,  thermometer,  until  we  moved  to 
the  ridge;  from  this  time  they  displayed 
a  progressive  discrepancy  therewith  that 
put  them  out  of  serious  consideration,  and 
one  was  as  bad  as  the  other.  Eleven  thou- 
sand feet  seemed  the  limit  of  their  good 


beha\  ior.  'J"o  set  them  back  day  by  day, 
like  Captain  Cuttle's  watch,  would  be  to 
depend  wholly  ui)on  the  other  instru- 
ments anyway,  and  this  is  just  what  we 
did,  not  troubling  to  adjust  them.  They 
were  read  and  recorded  merely  because 
that  routine  had  been  established.  Says 
Burns: 

"There  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle, 
Ikit  whalna'  day  o'  whatna'  style, 
I  doubl  it's  hardly  worth  the  while 
To  be  sae  nice  wi'  Robin." 

So  they  were  just  aneroids:  aluminum 
cases,  jewelled  movements,  British-army- 
ofificer  patented  improvements,  Kew  cer- 
tificates, import  duty,  and  all — just  an- 
eroids, and  one  was  as  bad  as  the  other. 
Within  their  limitations  they  are  exceed- 
ingly useful  instruments,  but  it  is  folly 
to  depend  on  them  for  measuring  great 
heights. 

The  rapidity  w'ith  which  the  weather 
changed  up  there  was  a  constant  surprise 
to  us.  At  one  moment  the  sky  would  be 
clear,  the  peaks  and  ridges  standing  out 
with  the  sharpest  definition ;  literally  five 
minutes  later  they  w-ould  all  be  wiped  out 
by  the  dense  volumes  of  vapor  that  poured 
over  from  the  south.  Perhaps  ten  min- 
utes more  and  the  cloud  would  have  swept 
down  to  the  glacier,  and  the  sun  would 
once  more  be  dazzlingly  bright  on  the 
heights,  or  the  vapor  might  thicken  and 
deepen  to  a  heavy  snow-storm.  Perched 
up  here  one  readily  understood  that  Denali 
and  his  lesser  companions  of  the  Alaskan 
range  are  a  prime  factor  in  the  climate  of 
interior  Alaska.  They  are  our  great  bar- 
riers against  inundation  by  the  illimita- 
ble vapor  of  the  ocean,  our  ramparts 
against  the  hateful  humidity  of  the  coast. 
They  assure  us  our  light  snowfall  and 
our  clear,  dry  winters,  full  of  the  stimula- 
tion of  windless  cold. 

Day  by  day  Karstens  and  Walter  went 
up  to  resume  the  finding  and  making  of  a 
way.  Two  were  all  that  could  profitably 
be  thus  employed,  turn  and  turn  about; 
with  three  or  four  on  the  rope  some  were 
always  cold  through  inaction  and  merely 
hampered  the  workers.  So  Karstens  and 
Walter  volunteered  to  make  the  trail,  and 
Tatum  and  the  writer  relayed  the  stuff 
from  a  cache  below  to  a  cache  above,  and 
then  on  to  another  above  that.    The  point 
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toward  which  the  advance  party  was 
working  was  the  earthquake  cleavage,  a 
clean,  sharp  vertical  cut  in  the  ice  and 
snow  fifty  feet  in  height.  Above  that 
point  all  was  smooth,  though  fearfully 
steep;  below  was  the  confusion  the  earth- 
quake had  wrought. 

At  last,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  27th 
May,  looking  up  the  ridge  upon  our  re- 


Just  before  reaching  the  steepest  por- 
tion of  the  snow  ridge,  where  it  seemed  to 
go  straight  up,  we  came  upon  vestiges  of 
a  camp  made  by  our  predecessors  of  a 
year  before,  dug  in  a  hollow  of  the  snow. 
An  empty  biscuit  carton,  a  raisin  package, 
some  trash  and  brown  paper,  were  as  fresh 
as  though  they  had  been  left  yesterday. 
Truly  the  terrific  storms  of  this  region  are 


Above  the  clouds  and  above  all  the  Alaskan  range  except  Denali  himself. 


turn  from  packing  a  load  to  the  cache, 
we  saw  Karstens  and  Walter  standing 
clear-cut  against  the  sky  upon  the  surface 
of  the  unbroken  snow  above  the  earth- 
quake cleavage,  and  we  gave  a  great 
shout  of  joy.  They  heard  us,  far  above 
as  they  were,  and  shouted  a  response,  and 
all  hearts  were  light  that  night.  The  way 
was  clear  to  the  Grand  Basin  now;  the 
slow,  laborious  chopping  was  over;  the 
trail  was  made.  Yet  the  weather  was 
still  against  us,  and,  with  fierce  winds  and 
blinding  snow,  held  us  from  advance  until 
the  30th.  On  that  day  we  went  up  the 
ridge,  bag  and  baggage,  threading  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  step-cutting,  passing  the 
specially  dangerous  serac  below  the  cleav- 
age, mounting  by  a  flanking  approach  the 
vertical  wall  of  the  cleavage  itself,  and 
then  pursuing  our  way  along  the  cocks- 
comb of  hard  snow,  steep  to  the  very 
limit  of  climbability,  that  stretched  up 
and  up  to  the  Parker  Pass. 


like  the  storms  of  Guy  Wetmore  Caryl's 
clever  rhyme,  that  "come  early  and  avoid 
the  rush."  They  will  sweep  a  man  off  his 
feet,  as  once  they  threatened  us,  but  will 
pass  harmlessly  over  a  cigarette-stump 
and  a  cardboard  box;  our  tent  in  the 
glacier  basin,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  ice- 
blocks  as  high  as  itself,  we  found  over- 
whelmed by  snow  that  had  melted  to  ice 
upon  our  return,  but  each  rush  with  which 
we  had  staked  the  trail  was  still  standing 
all  the  way  down  to  the  pass. 

At  last  the  slope  was  ended  and  the  up- 
standing granite  slabs,  amongst  which  is 
the  natural  and  unmistakable  camping- 
place,  loomed  through  the  mist  that  had 
enshrouded  us  all  day.  A  shovel  and  an 
empty  alcohol  can  proclaimed  that  our 
predecessors  had  used  the  spot ;  any  party 
that  ever  climbs  the  mountain  will  prob- 
ably use  it. 

The  storms  and  snows  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
winters  may  make  a  "steep  but  practica- 
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ble  snow-slope"  of  the  northeast  ridge 
again.  One  winter  only  has  i)assed  since 
the  convulsion  that  disrujjted  it,  and  al- 
ready the  snow  is  beginning  to  fill  up 
its  gaps  and  chasms.  All  the  summer 
through,  for  many  hours  on  clear  days, 
the  sun  will  melt  those  snows,  and  the 
frost  at  night  will  glaze  them  with  ice. 
The  more  conformable  ice-blocks  will 
gradually  be  cemented  together,  while  the 
fierce  winds  that  beat  upon  the  ridge  will 
gradually  wear  away  the  supports  of  the 
more  egregious  and  unstable  blocks,  and 
one  by  one  they  will  topple  into  the  gulf. 
It  will  probably  never  again  be  the  smooth, 
homogeneous  slope  it  used  to  be;  the 
"gable"  will  probably  always  present  a 
wide  cleft,  but  the  slopes  beyond  it, 
stripped  now  of  their  accumulated  ice  so 
as  to  be  unclimbablc,  may  build  up  again 
and  allow  the  gable  to  be  flanked.  The 
earthquake  cleavage,  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  gable,  will  perhaps  re- 
main the  crux  of  the  climb,  the  broken 
masses  below  it  being  especially  difficult 
and  dangerous,  with  a  loose  snow-slope 
at  an  acute  angle  that  it  is  impossible  to 
aA'oid  crossing;  but  with  care  and  pains 
the  cleavage  can  be  surmounted,  as  we 
surmounted  it,  and  wind  and  sun  and 
storm  may  mollify  the  forbidding  abrupt- 
ness even  of  this  break  in  the  course  of 
time. 

The  writer,  having  nothing  to  his  credit 
in  the  matter  at  all,  thinks  that  the  suc- 
cessful passage  of  this  ridge  would  be 
counted  a  brilliant  piece  of  mountain- 
eering in  any  country  in  the  world,  and 
w'ould  ask  the  privilege  of  naming  it  the 
Karstens  Ridge,  in  honor  of  the  man  who 
led  the  way  and,  with  Walter's  help,  hewed 
the  staircase  up  this  splintered  backbone 
of  ice  and  rock,  three  miles  at  least  in 
length  and  rising  four  thousand  feet. 

With  the  exception  of  this  ridge,  Denali 
is  not  a  mountain  that  presents  any  special 
difficulties  of  a  technical  kind.  Its  diffi- 
culties lie  in  its  remoteness,  its  size,  the 
great  distances  of  snow  and  ice  its  climb- 
ing must  include  the  passage  of,  the  bur- 
dens that  must  be  carried  again  and  again 
over  those  distances.  We  estimated  the 
actual  linear  distance  of  travel  from  the 
glacier  pass  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain at  about  twenty  miles.  Like  nearly 
all  Alaskan  problems,  the  ascent  of  this 


mountain  is  mainly  a  transportation 
problem.  But  the  northeast  ridge,  in  its 
present  condition,  adds  all  of  sensation 
and  danger  that  any  man  could  desire. 

The  Parker  Pass  is  the  most  splendid 
coign  of  vantage  on  the  whole  mountain, 
except  the  summit.  From  an  elevation  of 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  feet  it  over- 
looks the  whole  Alaskan  range,  and  the 
scope  of  vision  to  the  east,  to  the  south- 
east, and  to  the  northeast,  is  almost  unin- 
terrupted. Mountain  range  rises  beyond 
mountain  range  until  only  snowy  sum- 
mits are  visible  in  the  great  distance,  and 
one  knows  that  beyond  the  last  of  them 
lies  the  blue  sea.  The  near-by  summits, 
red  with  granite  or  black  with  shale,  and 
gullied  from  top  to  bottom  with  snow  and 
ice,  the  broad  highways  of  the  glaciers 
at  their  feet  carrying  parallel  moraines 
that  look  like  giant  tram-lines,  stand  out 
with  vivid  distinction.  Mount  Hunter 
raises  its  head  above  the  lesser  peaks.  The 
two  arms  of  the  Muldrow  Glacier,  right  in 
the  foreground,  display  their  course  from 
their  head  to  their  junction  and  from 
their  junction  to  the  terminal  snout,  re- 
cei\-ing  their  groaning  tributaries  from 
every  evacuating  height.  The  dim,  blue 
lowlands,  now  devoid  of  snow,  stretch 
away  to  the  northeast,  with  threads  of 
stream  and  patches  of  lake  that  still  carry 
ice  along  their  banks. 

Turning  around  and  looking  upward, 
the  slabs  of  granite  are  like  a  gateway 
through  which  the  Grand  Basin  opens 
to  our  view.  The  ice  of  its  glacier  sweeps 
with  almost  a  cataract  curve  to  its  pre- 
cipitation, four  thousand  feet  below  us, 
and  the  Grand  Basin,  between  the  two 
great  summits,  rises  with  progressive  leaps 
of  jagged  blue  serac  for  five  or  six  miles, 
until  its  upper  rim  is  about  four  thousand 
feet  above  us.  On  the  right  are  the  sheer 
dark  cliffs  of  the  North  Peak,  soaring  to  an 
almost  immediate  summit  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  pass;  in  the  midst  is  the 
broken,  heaving,  glittering  ice  of  the  glac- 
ier, eager,  as  one  fancied,  for  its  fall;  on 
the  left  is  just  visible  the  receding  horned 
snow  dome  of  the  South  Peak,  the  highest 
uplift  of  the  mountain.  And  all  this  splen- 
dor and  diversity  yielded  itself  up  to  us 
at  once;  that  was  the  most  sensational 
and  spectacular  feature  of  it.  We  went 
to  sleep  in  a  smother  of  mist  that  hid 
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everything;  we  had  seen  nothing  as  we  made  to  the  fatigue  of  packing.     Itiscer- 

climbed;  we  rose  to  a  sparkling  clear  day.  tain  that  those  who  have  carried  a  pack 

Theclouds  were  mysteriously  rolling  away  only  on  the  lower  levels  cannot  conceive 

from  the  lowest  depths,  the  last  wisi)s  of  how  enormously  greater  the  labor  is  at 

vapor  were  sweeping  over  the  ultimate  these  heights.   As  one  rises,  and  the  density 

heights.    The  sun  shone  hot  upon  the  gran-  of  the  air  is  diminished,  so  it  would  seem 

ite  slabs,  and  we  basked  in  his  rays  and  that  the  weight  of  the  pack,  or  the  ef- 


felt  that 

was  once  more  a 

delight. 

From  this  time 
on  our  advance 
was  rapid,  and  the 
weather  progress- 
ively fine.  The 
clouds  enveloped 
us  from  time  to 
time  still,  but  nev- 
er for  long.  Tra\-- 
ersing  under  the 
cliffs  of  the  north- 
east ridge,  we 
reached  the  Grand 
Basin  and  made 
our  first  camp 
therein  at  about 
sixteen  thousand 
feet  elevation. 
Cold  it  was  at 
times,  e\en  in  the 
sunshine,  with  "a 
nipping  and  an  ea- 
ger air,"  but  when 
the  wind  ceased 
on  the  glacier  it 
would  grow  in- 
tensely hot.  On 
the  4th  June  at 
3  P.  M.  the  ther- 
mometer in  the 
full  sunshine  rose 


The  North  Peak,  near  the  summit  of  which  the  Pio- 
neer or  "  Sour-dough  "  party  of  climbers  planted 
a  flagstaff,  in  1910,  which  is  still  standing. 


feet  of  the  weight 
of  the  pack,  is  in 
the  same  ratio  in- 
creased. W'e  prob- 
ably moNcd  from 
three  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  de- 
creasing some- 
what as  the  food 
was  consumed, 
each  of  the  four 
times  the  camp 
was  advanced  in 
the  Grand  Basin. 
The  packing  of 
these  loads,  relay- 
ing them  forward 
and  all  the  time 
steeply  rising,  was 
labor  of  the  most 
exhausting  kind; 
and  there  is  no 
possible  way  in 
which  it  may  be 
avoided  in  the  as- 
cent of  this  moun- 
tain. Even  Kar- 
stens,  who  packed 
his  "hundred  and 
a  quarter"  day 
after  day  over  the 
Chilkoot  Pass  in 
1897,  and  is  still 


to  50°  F.,  the  highest  temperature  record-    in  his  early  thirties,  would  admit  that  he 


ed  on  the  whole  journey.  But  it  was  al- 
ways cold  at  night,  io°  below  zero  being 
the  highest  minimum  during  our  stay  in 
the  Grand  Basin,  and  21°  below  zero  the 
lowest.  Here  we  appreciated  our  supera- 
bundant bedding  of  down  quilts  and  cam- 
el's-hair  blankets  and  wolf-robe,  with  cari- 
bou-skins under  us  next  the  ice.  We  were 
burnt  as  brown  as  Indians,  lips  split  and 
noses  peeled  in  spite  of  continual  applica- 
tions of  lanoline;  but,  thanks  to  those  be- 
neficent amber  glasses,  no  one  had  the 
slightest  irritation  of  the  eyes. 

Some  passing  reference  has  already  been 


was  "  heavy."  To  roam  over  glaciers  and 
scramble  up  peaks  free  and  untrammelled 
is  mountaineering  in  the  Alps — to  toil  up>- 
ward  with  a  forty-pound  pack  on  one's 
back  and  the  knowledge  that  to-morrow 
one  must  go  down  for  another  is  moun- 
taineering in  Alaska.  In  the  ascent  of 
this  twenty-thousand-foot  mountain  ev- 
ery member  of  the  party  climbed  at  least 
sixty  thousand  feet. 

The  altitude  affected  the  writer  so  se- 
riously as  he  rose  in  the  Grand  Basin  that 
his  packing  had  to  be  reduced  to  the  mer- 
curial barometer  and  the  ruck-sack  of  in- 
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struments  and  cameras.  lUil  Tutum  and 
Walter,  in  the  vigor  of  their  twenty-lirst 
year,  were  always  most  kindly  willing  to 
olTer  their  broad  shoulders  for  additional 
burdens.  Even  this  load  caused  such  con- 
stant stopping  to  regain  breath,  such  fits 
of  panting,  that  he  had  at  last  to  be  re- 
lieved of  all  save  the  mercurial  barometer, 
to  which  he  clung  tenaciously.  Hr-had 
always  expected  it  to  be  broken  and  much 
preferred  to  break  it  himself  than  sul)ject 
any  other  to  that  mortification.  By  the 
time  the  eighteen-thousand-foot  camp  was 
reached,  and  Karstcnshad  been  congratu- 
lated upon  making  the  highest  camp  ever 
made  in  North  America,  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
experience  on  Aconcagua  had  come  to 
the  writer's  remembrance,  and  he  recalled 
with  a  sinking  of  the  heart  that,  although 
every  other  member  of  the  party  reached 
the  summit,  that  gentleman  himself  was 
ne\'er  able  to  do  so  despite  repeated  at- 
tempts. 

While  we  were  resting,  on  our  way  to 
this  last  camp,  sitting  on  the  glacier,  now 
enjoying  the  beautiful  turquoise  blue  of 
the  serac  and  now  gazing  at  the  sombre 
pinnacles  of  the  North  Peak,  we  fell  to 
talking  about  the  pioneer  climbers  of  this 
mountain,  who  claimed  to  have  set  a  flag- 
staff near  the  North  Peak's  summit;  as  to 
which  feat  a  great  deal  of  incredulity  has 
existed  in  Alaska,  not  without  some  rea- 
son; and  we  renewed  our  determination 
that  if  the  weather  served,  when  we  had 
ascended  the  South  Peak  and  reached  our 
goal,  we  would  climb  the  North  Peak  also, 
to  seek  for  traces' of  this  earliest  exploit  on 
Denali.  All  at  once  Walter  cried  out,  "I 
see  the  flagstaff!"  eagerly  pointing  to  the 
rocky  peak  nearest  the  summit,  for  the 
summit  itself  is  covered  with  snow.  Kar- 
stens,  looking  where  he  pointed,  saw  it 
also,  and,  whipping  out  the  field-glasses, 
one  by  one  we  all  looked  and  all  saw  it 
distinctly,  standing  out  against  the  sky. 
Through  the  glasses  it  rose  sturdy  and 
strong,  one  side  covered  with  crusted 
snow;  and  we  were  greatly  rejoiced  that 
we  could  carry  down  confirmation  of  the 
matter.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
climb  the  North  Peak.  One  would  like  to 
tell  the  laboriously  unravelled  story  of 
this  extraordinary  ascent;  as  a  tour  de 
force  oi  "sour-dough"  mountaineering  it 
is  certainly  unique  in  climbing  annals. 


'Ihe  bare  fact  is  all  that  can  be  stated 
here:  That  in  igio  three  miners  of  the 
Kantishna — Anderson,  Taylor,  and  Mc- 
Gonogall — members  of  an  exjjedition  or- 
ganized by  Tom  Lloyd,  who  had  ne\er 
been  on  a  snow  mountain  before,  without 
ropes  or  any  special  equipment  save  enor- 
mous climbing-irons  strai)ped  under  their 
moccasins,  carried  a  fourteen-foot  flag- 
staff up  twenty  thousand  feet  and  i)lanted 
it  so  firmly  that  it  stands  there  yet. 

We  could  have  attempted  the  summit 
from  the  seventeen-thousand-foot  level  of 
the  Grand  Basin  without  making  our  last 
camp  at  all,  but  we  deemed  it  best  to  re- 
duce the  extent  of  the  final  climb  as  much 
as  possible.  So  we  packed  everything  up 
another  thousand  feet.  Here  the  hypsom- 
eter  boiled  at  180.5  ^^^d  the  mercurial 
barometer  stood  at  15.061.  This  is  about 
the  level  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  great 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  but  we  had 
climbed  some  fourteen  thousand  feet  of 
ice  and  snow  since  leaving  our  base  camp. 

W^e  were  now  within  about  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  of  the  summit,  with  rations 
of  food  and  fuel  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
which  at  a  pinch  could  be  stretched  to 
three.  The  end  of  our  painful  transporta- 
tion was  accomplished  as  we  had  planned 
it;  we  were  at  the  base  of  the  final  peak, 
prepared  to  besiege  it.  If  the  weather 
should  prove  bad  we  could  wait.  We 
could  advance  our  parallels,  could  put  an- 
other camp  on  the  ridge  at  nineteen  thou- 
sand feet,  and  yet  another  half-way  up 
the  dome.  If  we  had  to  fight  our  way 
continuously  and  could  advance  but  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  a  day,  we  were 
confident  that,  barring  accident  or  desper- 
ate misfortune,  we  could  reach  the  top. 
But  it  would  be  a  poor  success  that  did 
but  set  our  feet  on  the  highest  point;  we 
wanted  a  clear  day.  And  we  were  pre- 
pared to  wait  for  it. 

As  so  often  happens,  when  everything 
unpropitious  is  guarded  against,  nothing 
unpropitious  occurs.  It  would  have  been 
a  wonderful  chance  indeed  if,  supplied 
for  only  one  day,  a  clear  day  had  come. 
But  supplied  against  bad  weather  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  it  was  no  wonder  at 
all  that  the  very  first  day  should  have 
presented  itself  fine  and  bright.  Our  ill 
fortune  had  exhausted  itself  below;  here, 
where  above  all  other  junctures  we  should 
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have  chosen  to  enjoy  it,  we  encountered  (one  of  which  we  were  passing;  round),  the 

our  good  fortune.  centre  of  the  ridge  rising  above  both  j)eaks. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  It  was  bitterly  cold;  all  the  morning  toes 

7th  June,  we  went  out  into  a  brilliant  day  and  fingers  were  without  sensation,  kick 


Starting  for  the  last  clay's  climb. 
The  rocks  on  the  upper  left  hand  are  at  about  19,000  feet,  and  are  the  highest  rocks  on  the  mountain. 


with  never  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  The  sun 
was  shining,  but  a  keen  north  wind  was 
blowing  and  the  thermometer  stood  at 
—  4°  F.  The  north  wind  that  bit  into  us 
shrewdly  was  really  our  friend:  it  had 
swept  the  vapor  from  the  whole  moun- 
tain. We  took  a  straight  course  up  the 
great  snow  ridge  that  rose  immediately 
south  of  our  camp  and  then  around  the 
peak  which  rises  from  it — quickly  told,  in- 
deed, but  slowly  and  laboriously  done, 
although  the  climbing-irons  gave  us  suf- 
ficient grip  upon  its  hard  surface  to  avoid 
the  toil  of  step-cutting  for  the  most  part. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  the  traverse 
high  up  on  this  peak  instead  of  around  its 
base,  so  much  had  the  ice  been  shattered 
by  the  earthquake  in  the  lower  portions. 
But  above  this  point  there  was  no  further 
earthquake  sign.  The  summits  were  un- 
touched. As  we  passed  around  the  peak, 
there  rose  before  us  the  horseshoe  ridge 
which  masks  the  final  height  of  Denali — a 
horseshoe  ridge  of  snow,  opening  to  the 
east,  with  a  low  snow  peak  at  either  end 
Vol..  LIV.— 51 


them  and  beat  them  as  we  would.  All 
were  clad  in  full  winter  hand  and  foot 
gear,  more  than  had  sufficed  at  50°  F. 
below  zero  on  the  Yukon  trail.  Within 
the  writer's  No.  16  moccasins  were  no  less 
than  five  pairs  of  the  heaviest  socks.  Upon 
his  hands  were  a  pair  of  the  thickest 
Scotch  wool  gloves,  thrust  inside  huge 
lynx-paw  mittens  lined  with  Hudson's-Bay 
duffle.  Yet  until  nigh  noon  his  feet  were 
like  lumps  of  iron  and  his  fingers  con- 
stantly numb.  What  should  we  have 
done  with  the  usual  leather  foot-gear  used 
in  Alpine  work?  It  is  certain  that  cold  is 
felt  much  more  keenly  at  these  altitudes 
than  it  is  below.  Karstens  beat  his  feet 
so  violently  and  so  continually  against 
the  hard  snow  to  restore  the  circulation 
that  two  of  his  toe-nails  sloughed  oft'  after- 
ward. By  eleven  o'clock  w^e  had  been 
climbing  for  seven  hours  and  were  well 
around  the  peak,  advancing  up  the  hol- 
low of  the  horseshoe  ridge,  but  even  then 
there  were  grave  doubts  if  we  should  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  the  summit  that  day;  it 
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was  so  cold.  An  intimation  from  any  mem- 
ber of  the  parly  that  his  feet  were  actu- 
ally freezing  would  have  sent  us  all  back, 
and  the  word  had  trembled  on  the  lips  of 


The  raising  of  the  fing  * 
lExtract  from  wiiter's  Idlter  accompanying'  the  photo^rai 

It  is  on  one  of  tlie  little  haycock  summits  of  the  crater-like  basin  (60  ft. 

nbouts)  which  occupies  tlie  snmmit  of  Denali. 
It  has  Ijeeii  snapped  on  another  picture,  to  which  other  picture  the  dark 

upon  the  flag-bearer  beloiii;s. 


It  was  thus 


more  than  one.  However,  when  there 
is  no  sensation  left  in  the  feet  it  is  hard 
to  be  quite  sure  whether  they  are  actu- 
ally freezing  or  not,  and  the  attack  upon 
the  summit  was  given  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

Once  entirely  around  the  peak,  we  were 

•  This  and  the  two  following  pictures  were  considered 
failures  by  the  writer,  who  said  that  his  "first  impulse  was 
to  tear  them  up";  but  they  have  seemed  of  such  interest  as 
documents  sho.ving  the  difficult  conditions,  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  print  them-  The  intense  cold  made  it  practically 
impossible  to  feel  when  the  camera  was  snapped. 


in  some  measure  sheltered  from  the  north 
wind,  and  the  sun  full  upon  us  gave  us 
more  warmth,  with  occasional  hints  of  dig- 
ital existences.  It  was  hereabout  that  the 
climbing  j)arty  of  last  year 
was  driven  back  by  the  bliz- 
zard that  descended  upon 
them  when  so  near  their  goal. 
And  indeed  not  until  we  had 
stopped  for  lunch  and  had 
drunk  the  scalding  hot  tea 
from  the  vacuum  bottles,  did 
we  all  begin  to  be  confident 
that  this  day  would  see  the 
completion  of  our  ascent. 
The  writer's  shortness  of 
breath  became  more  and 
more  distressing  as  he  rose; 
all  were  more  alTected  than 
at  any  time  before,  but  none 
of  the  others  in  this  acute 
way.  The  fits  of  panting  be- 
came more  frequent  and 
more  violent;  at  such  times 
everything  would  turn  black 
before  his  eyes  and  he  would 
choke  and  seem  unable  to  re- 
cover his  breath  at  all.  Yet  a 
few  moments'  rest  recovered 
him  as  completely  as  ever,  to 
struggle  on  another  twenty 
or  thirty  paces,  and  to  sink 
gasping  on  the  snow  again. 
There  were  no  other  symp- 
toms; it  was  simply  asphyxi- 
ation owing  to  the  inability 
to  inhale  sufficient  oxygen, 
where  the  pressure  was  con- 
siderably less  than  half  an 
atmosphere.  Walter  had  al- 
ready insisted  upon  assu- 
ming the  mercurial  barom- 
eter, which  the  writer  had 
hoped  to  carry  to  the  top. 
He  surrendered  it,  however, 
glad  to  accept  the  boy's  eager  kindness, 
content  now  if  he  should  succeed  in  get- 
ting himself  to  the  top. 

At  last  the  crest  of  the  ridge  was  reached 
and  we  stood  well  above  the  two  peaks 
which  rise  at  the  ends  of  the  horseshoe. 
We  had  been  aware  for  some  time  that  we 
were  above  the  North  Peak,  for  its  apex 
had  been  like  an  index  as  we  rose,  and  we 
had  paused  and  noted  the  spot  where 
we  seemed  level  with  it.     But  still  there 
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stretched  ahead  of  us,  and  j)erhaps  one 
hundred  feet  above  us,  another  small  ridge 
with  a  pair  of  haycock  summits.  This  is 
the  real  top  of  Denali.  From  below  it 
merges  inclistinguishably  even 
on  a  clear  day,  with  the  crest  of 
the  horseshoe  ridge,  with  which 
it  is  parallel,  but  it  is  not  a  part 
of  it,  but  a  culminating  ridge  be- 
yond it.  With  keen  excitement 
we  pushed  on.  Walter,  who  had 
been  in  the  lead  all  day,  was  the 
first  to  scramble  up;  a  native 
.\laskan,  he  is  the  first  human 
being  to  set  foot  upon  the  summit 
of  Alaska's  great  mountain,  and 
he  had  well  earned  the  lifelong 
distinction.  Karstens and Tatum 
were  close  behind  him;  but  the 
last  man  on  the  rope,  in  his  en- 
thusiasm and  excitement  some- 
what overpassing  his  narrow 
wind  margin,  had  almost  to  be 
hauled  up  the  few  final  feet,  and 
lost  consciousness  for  a  moment 
as  he  fell  upon  the  floor  of  the 
little  basin  that  occupies  the 
summit. 

The  top  of  this  mountain  is 
a  small  crater-like  snow-basin, 
about  sixty  or  sixty-five  feet  long, 
and  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet 
wide,  much  corniced  on  the 
southwest  side,  and  looking  as  if 
every  violent  storm  might  some- 
what change  its  form.  Of  its 
two  little  snow  turrets  the  south- 
ern one  is  slightly  the  higher. 

When  breath  was  recovered 
and  the  panting  was  done,  all  the 
party  gathered  in  a  group  and  a 
l)rief  i')raycr  of  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God  was  said  for  granting  us  our 
heart's  desire,  and  permitting  us  to  reach 
in  safety  the  top  of  his  great  mountain. 
This  prime  duty  done,  we  fell  at  once  to  our 
scientific  duties.  The  instrument  tent  was 
set  up;  the  mercurial  barometer,  taken 
from  its  leather  case,  and  then  from  its 
wooden  case,  was  swung  upon  its  tripod;  a 
rough  zero  was  established ;  and  it  was  left 
awhile  to  adjust  itself  to  conditions  before 
attempting  a  reading.  It  was  a  very  great 
gratification  to  find  it  uninjured.  The 
boiling-point  apparatus  was  put  together 
and  its  candle  lighted.     The  three-inch 


aneroid  was  read  at  once  at  13.2  inches, 
with  its  mendacious  altitude-scale  point- 
ing confidently  at  23,300  feet.  A  thou- 
sand feet  of  this  excess  is,  of  course,  the 


The  tent 

ilie 


The  reading  of  the  instruments. 

has  been  thrown  down  that  the  picture  niiyht  be  t.iVen,  awti  shows 
mercurial  barometer  on  its  tripiui  and  the  B.  P.  thermometer. 


fault  of  the  makers  of  aneroids,  who  per- 
sist in  putting  their  zero  at  31  inches  in- 
stead of  at  30;  but  the  remainder  repre- 
sents the  loss  of  the  instrument  since 
leaving  the  base  camp.  While  we  stayed 
upon  the  summit  it  dropped  to  13.15,  and 
shot  us  up  another  hundred  feet  into  the 
air.  Soon  the  water  was  boiling  in  the  little 
tubes  of  the  hypsometer,  and  the  mercury 
column  rose  to  i74.q°  and  stayed  there. 
There  is  something  positive  and  uncom- 
promising about  the  boiling-point  ther- 
mometer: it  reaches  its  mark  unmistakably 


and  does  not  budge. 


The  reading  of  the 
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mercurial  barometer  is  a  slower  and  more 
delicate  business,  but  with  care  will  gi\e 
a  very  much  closer  result.  It  takes  a 
good  light  and  a  good  sight  to  be  sure 
the  ivory  zero-point  is  exactly  touching 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern; 
it  takes  care  and  i)recision  to  get  the  \er- 
nier  arm  exactly  level  with  the  top  of  the 
column.  And  then  there  are  all  sorts  of 
corrections  to  be  applied  before  the  figures 
can  be  used,  and  calculations  to  be  made 
from  the  simultaneous  or  nearly  simultane- 
ous reading  picked  out  from  those  kindly 
taken  for  us  during  our  whole  absence  by 
Captain  Michel,  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  signal  corps  at  Fort  Gibbon,  on  the 
Yukon.  The  reading  on  the  mountain 
top  was  approximately  13.6  inches. 

Meanwhile  Tatum  had  been  taking  a 
round  of  angles  of  the  prominent  peaks 
with  the  prismatic  compass.  He  could 
not  handle  it  with  sufficient  exactness 
w'ith  his  mitts  on,  and  he  froze  his  fingers 
doing  it  barehanded.  We  had  talked 
about  a  small  theodolite  and  a  plane  table, 
but  were  very  glad  we  had  not  burdened 
ourselves  with  them;  we  could  not  have 
used  them — it  was  too  bitterly  cold. 

Not  until  this  scientific  work  was  all 
done  did  we  indulge  ourselves  in  the  won- 
derful prospect  that  stretched  all  around 
us.  We  were  above  the  whole  visible 
world.  Immediately  before  us,  in  the 
direction  in  which  we  had  climbed,  lay — 
nothing:  an  awful  void,  a  sheer  gulf 
many  thousands  of  feet  deep;  and  one 
drew  instinctively  back  from  the  little 
parapet  of  the  snow-basin  when  one  had 
glanced  below\  Beyond,  perhaps  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  away,  and  three  thousand 
feet  below,  with  nothing  but  space  be- 
tween, was  the  great  mass  of  Denali's 
Wife,  or  "  Mount  Foraker,"  as  some  white 
men  misname  her,  majestically  filling  all 
the  middle  distance.  It  was  our  first 
glimpse  of  her  during  the  whole  ascent. 
Denali's  Wife  does  not  appear  upon  the 
horizon  save  from  the  actual  summit  of 
Denali,  for  she  is  completely  hidden  by 
his  South  Peak  until  the  moment  when 
his  South  Peak  is  surmounted.  On  that 
spot  one  understood  why  the  view  of  the 
mountains  from  Lake  Minchiimina  is  the 
grand  view.  There  are  no  slopes  and 
ridges,  no  buttresses,  no  lesser  peaks — 
nothing  but  that  awful  void  from  the  top 
to  nigh  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.     Be- 


yond Denali's  Wife,  stretched  blue  and 
vague  to  the  southwest  the  wide  valley  of 
the  Kuskokwim,  with  an  end  of  all  moun- 
tains. To  the  north  we  looked  right  over 
the  North  Peak  to  the  foot-hills  below, 
dotted  with  lakes  and  lingering  snow, 
gleaming  with  water-courses.  We  had 
hoped  to  see  the  junction  of  the  Yukon 
and  Tanana  Rivers,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away  to  the  northwest,  as  we 
had  often,  in  the  winter,  seen  the  summit 
of  Denali  from  that  point,  but  the  haze 
that  almost  always  qualifies  a  clear  sum- 
mer day  inhibited  that  stretch  of  vision. 
Perhaps  the  forest  fires  we  found  raging 
on  the  Tanana  were  already  beginning  to 
foul  the  northern  sky. 

It  was,  however,  to  the  south  and  the 
east  that  the  most  marvellous  prospect 
spread  before  us.  What  infinite  com- 
plexity of  mountains,  range  upon  range, 
until  gray  sea  merged  with  gray  sky  in 
the  ultimate  south!  The  near-by  peaks 
and  ridges  stood  out,  startlingly  stereo- 
scopic— the  glaciation,  the  river  drainage, 
the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  others,  all 
revealed.  There  the  Chulitna  and  Sus- 
hitna,  with  networks  of  shining  tributa- 
ries, received  the  southern  waters  for 
Cook's  Inlet;  here  the  Kantishna  and  the 
Nenana,  their  forks  and  their  affluents, 
gathered  the  northern  waters  for  the 
Yukon  and  Bering  Sea.  In  the  distance, 
the  snow-covered  tops  of  a  thousand  peaks 
dwindled  and  dwindled  away,  floating  in 
the  thin  air  when  their  bases  were  no 
longer  distinguishable,  stretching  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred, miles;  the  whole  beautiful  crescent 
curve  of  the  Alaskan  range  uncovered 
from  Denali  to  the  coast. 

Overhead  the  sky  took  a  blue  so  deep  that 
none  of  us  had  ever  gazed  upon  a  midday 
sky  like  it  before,  yet  by  no  stretch  of 
speech  could  it  be  called  black,  as  has  been 
said  by  some  about  the  sky  at  great  alti- 
tudes; it  was  a  deep,  rich,  lustrous,  trans- 
parent blue,  as  dark  as  a  Prussian  blue,  but 
intensely  blue,  a  hue  so  strange,  so  increas- 
ingly impressive,  that  to  one  at  least  it 
"seemed  like  special  news  of  God." 

"  Surely  'tis  half-way  to  eternity 

To  go  where  only  size  and  color  live," 

as  a  new  poet  sings.  We  first  noticed  the 
dark  tint  of  the  upper  sky  in  the  Grand 
Basin,  and  it  deepened  as  we  rose. 


The  saying  of  the  Te  Deum. 

This  picture  was  snapped  three  times  instead  of  once.     Karstens's  fiiijrers  were  freezing  and  the  l)ulbrelease  was  lirokcn.     Onlj'  three 
figures  were  in  the  ^roup.     Left  to  lij^hi,  Walter,  Tatuni,  anil  the  author,  with  parkee  hood  drawn  up. 


It  is  difficult  to  describe  at  all  the  scene 
which  the  top  of  the  mountain  displayed, 
and  impossible  to  describe  it  adequately; 
one  was  not  occupied  with  the  thought  of 
description,  but  wholly  possessed  with  the 
breadth  and  glory  of  it — with  the  amazing 
immensity  of  it.  Only  once,  perhaps,  in 
any  lifetime  is  such  a  vision  granted;  cer- 
tainly never  before  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
any  of  us.  Not  often  in  the  summer-time 
does  Denali  completely  unveil  himself  and 
dismiss  the  clouds  from  all  the  earth  be- 
neath. Yet  we  could  not  linger,  unique 
though  the  occasion,  dearly  bought  our 
privilege;  the  miserable  limitations  of  the 
flesh  gave  us  constant  warning  to  depart; 
we  grew  colder  and  still  more  wretchedly 
cold.  The  thermometer  stood  at  7  in  the 
full  sunshine,  and  the  north  \\-ind  was 
keener  than  ever.  The  writer's  fingers 
were  so  cold  that  he  would  not  venture 
to  withdraw  them  from  his  mitts  again  to 
change  the  film  in  the  camera,  and  the 
other  men  were  in  like  case;  indeed  our 
hands  were  by  this  time  so  numb  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  operate  a 
camera.  A  number  of  photographs  had 
been  taken,  though  not  half  we  should  have 
liked  to  take — and  there  yet  remained  the 
ceremonies  we  had  determined  upon. 


When  the  mercurial  barometer  had  been 
read,  the  instrument  tent  was  thrown  down 
and  abandoned,  and  its  tent-pole  used  for 
a  moment  as  a  flagstaff,  while  Mr.  Tatum 
hoisted  a  little  United  States  flag  he  had 
patiently  and  skilfully  constructed  in  our 
camps  below  out  of  two  silk  handkerchiefs 
and  the  cover  of  a  sewing-bag.  Then  the 
tent-pole  was  put  to  its  permanent  use. 
It  had  already  been  carved  with  a  suit- 
able inscription,  and  now  a  transverse 
piece  was  securely  lashed  to  it,  and  it  was 
planted  on  one  of  the  little  snow  turrets  of 
the  summit:  the  sign  of  Our  Redemption, 
raised  high  above  North  America,  ilt 
was  of  light,  dry  birch— had  been  one  of 
the  rails  of  a  basket-sled  —  and,  though 
six  feet  high,  so  slender  that  we  think 
it  may  weather  many  a  gale;  and  Walter 
planted  it  so  deeply  and  so  firmly  that 
it  could  not  be  withdrawn  again.  Then 
we  gathered  around  it  and  said  the  Te 
Deum. 

There  is  much  else  to  tell,  but  the  space 
is  gone.  The  descent  was  full  of  interest; 
the  return  journey  in  the  first  flush  of 
summer  as  dift'erent  as  possible  from  the 
journey  of  approach. 

But  even  this  narrative,  hydraulically 
compressed  into  prescribed  limits,  must 
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not  close  without  an  earnest  plea  for  the 
restoration  of  the  native  names  of  this 
mountain  and  its  companion  peak.  If 
there  be  any  authority  or  standing  what- 
e\er  in  such  a  matter  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  first  complete  ascent,  the 
writer  \alues  it  only  as  it  may  give  weight 
to  this  plea.  To  have  the  incompara- 
ble view  of  these  mountains  from  Lake 
Minchumina,  as  he  did  in  191 1,  is  to  rec- 
ognize at  once  the  simple  appropriate- 
ness of  the  nati\e  names.  There,  side  by 
side,  they  rise:  Uenali,  "the  Great  One," 
the  master  peak;  Denali's  Wife,  the  lesser 
but  still  enormous  mass;  while  far  below, 
the  little  peaks  that  stretch  between  like 
ruined  arches  of  some  Gothic  cloister,  are 
the  children.  Why  should  a  man  who 
saw  them  a  hundred  miles  away,  fifteen 
years  ago,  be  permitted  to  abolish  names 
immemorially  bestowed  by  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  land  and  substitute  for 
them  the  names  of  modern  politicians? 
The  geographical  societies  of  the  world 
have  long  since  set  their  faces  against  this 
clapping  of  modern  names  upon  great 
mountains  that  lift  their  ancient  heads 
amongst  ancient  peoples.  The  English 
geographers  prefer  K2,  the  surveyor's 
designation  of  the  second  highest  peak  of 
the  Himalayas,  which  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  climbed  in  1909,  the  highest  point 
ever  reached  by  man,  to  "  Mount  Godwin- 
Austin,"  so  long  as  there  is  question 
about  the  native  name,  despite  Colonel 
Godwin- Austin's  long  connection  with  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India;  and  the 
Continental  geographers  will  not  yet  call 
the  world's  highest  known  peak  after  Sir 
George  Everest,  who  first  fixed  its  position 
and  altitude,  despite  the  accidental  appro- 
priateness of  the  name,  and  the  assurance 
of  the  British  Government  that  it  bears 
no  distinctive  native  name,  until  they  are 
better  satisfied  of  this  last.  Some  call 
it  Gaurisankar,  and  some  Lupti  Chang. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  men  of  feeling,  a 
certain  ruthless  arrogance  in  the  temper 
that  comes  to  an  unexplored  land  and 
contemptuously  ignores  the  native  names 
of  conspicuous  natural  objects,  almost 
always  significant  and  appropriate,  and 
overlays  them  with  new  names  that  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other:  this,  in 
general,  without  specific  application  to 
the  renaming  of  Denali.     Even  great  men 


have  not  been  free  from  this  folly.  The 
world  lost  one  of  its  most  stately  place- 
names  when  David  Livingstone,  in  an 
excess  of  loyalty,  substituted  "  Victoria 
Falls"  for  "the  Thundering  Smoke." 

If  it  be  permitted  to  propose  a  com- 
jiromise,  the  writer  would  venture  the 
following  suggestion:  since  the  name  of 
the  martyred  President  is  closely  asso- 
ciated in  the  popular  mind  with  this  moun- 
tain, and  no  one  would  wish  to  detract 
from  honor  done  his  memory,  let  that  name 
be  retained  for  the  highest  peak,  perhaps 
twenty  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high, 
or  even  a  little  more,  which  the  present 
expedition  is  the  first  to  climb;  let  it  be 
called  the  "McKinley  Peak  of  Denali"; 
let  the  North  Peak,  some  twenty  thou- 
sand feet  high,  be  called  after  the  men 
who  climbed  it  and  set  the  flagstaff  upcn 
it  in  1910,  the  "Pioneer  Peak  of  Denali," 
members  as  they  were  of  the  Order  of 
Alaskan  Pioneers;  but  let  the  name  "De- 
nali" be  retained  for  the  whole  mountain 
mass.  As  regards  the  companion  peak, 
not  associated  with  any  martyred  or  he- 
roic character ,^  the  plea  is  entered  for  the 
simple  restoration  of  the  native  name, 
"DenaU's  Wife." 

Theie  yet  remains  of  obligation  a  trib- 
ute to  the  three  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion who  displayed  a  kindly  consideration 
for  one,  much  their  senior,  who  could 
not  always  measure  up  to  their  physical 
strength  and  endurance;  to  Karstens,  in- 
domitable, indefatigable,  resourceful,  the 
real  leader  of  the  party;  to  Tatum,  gentle 
and  willing,  bearing  his  full  share  of  every 
burden ;  to  Walter,  strong  and  agile,  eager 
and  loyal,  who  took  to  mountaineering  as 
a  duck  takes  to  water.  Nor  must  Johnny 
be  forgotten,  who  stayed  a  month  all  by 
himself  at  the  base  camp,  and  killed  cari- 
bou and  fed  the  dogs — and  would  not  use 
the  sugar.  To  Bishop  Rowe,  who  gave 
his  "cordial  assent"  to  the  undertaking 
and  the  necessary  leave  of  absence,  and  so 
rendered  it  possible,  there  is  lasting  ob- 
ligation— one  more  added  to  a  long  list. 
To  the  men  in  the  Kantishna,  generous 
of  help  and  hospitality,  we  all  owe  our 
thanks;  and  to  those  at  the  various  mis- 
sion stations  who  took  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  enterprise  and  furthered  it  by 
every  means  in  their  power  there  is  a  debt 
of  deep  gratitude. 


THE    MASTER    STRATEGIST 


By   Katharine   Holland   Brown 

Il.I.lSIRATION    (FRONTISPIKCK)     1!V     I.ICHS    WuI.COTT    IIllCIICOCK 


^lOID  in  immaculate  linens, 
whiter  than  white  samite, 
the  admiral  sat  at  the 
veranda  rail.  There  was 
not  a  glint  of  expression  in 
his  hard,  handsome,  elderly 
face.  His  heavy  jaw  was  set.  His  nar- 
row ice-blue  eyes,  always  so  oddly  light 
in  his  bronzed  face,  stared  unblinking, 
past  columned  marble  and  velvet-green 
terrace,  past  the  rainbow  sunken  gardens, 
past  the  gray  cliff -rim,  down  to  the  silver 
bar  that  was  the  sea. 

Across  the  veranda,  sheathed  like  an 
ancient  empress  in  her  duU-hued  sump- 
tuous wrappings,  his  aunt  sat  watching 
him.  She  had  laid  down  the  knitting 
which  her  restless  old  hands  craved. 
Against  the  rich  blurred  silken  rug  that 
covered  her  knees,  that  gray-yarn  sock, 
with  its  homely  needles,  fairly  stuck  out 
of  the  picture,  as  comically  astray  as  a 
dandelion  in  the  flaunting  exotic  borders 
below.  Above  their  naive  pastime  the 
aunt's  brown,  withered  hands  lay  locked 
and  tense.  Half-hidden  in  swathing  lace, 
her  brown  face  peered  out,  masked  in- 
scrutably beneath  its  hundred  wrinkles. 
Her  deep  eyes,  hooded  in  dark,  shrivelled 
lids,  like  the  eyes  of  a  tired  old  hawk  in 
the  sunshine,  held  a  dim  yet  steady  flame. 
And  on  her  face  lay  a  faint  amusement,  a 
queer  sardonic  gleam. 

She  was  eighty-seven  years  old.  For 
twenty  of  those  interminable  years  she 
had  sat  in  her  chair,  bound  prisoner.  On 
her  face  glimmered  always  that  calm, 
pitying  humor  of  one  who,  aloof,  waiting, 
has  long  watched  the  hurrying  world  rush 
by  on  its  futile  road.  Although,  as  a 
flippant  grandson  once  put  it,  there  was 
precious  little  that  had  ever  got  by  Aunt 
Celestia. 

At  length  she  spoke. 
"So    you've    made    up    your    mind. 
Christiny  shall  not  marry  Lawrence  Gar- 
diner.    That's  settled  and  solid.     H'm. 


Then  why  are  you  actin'  so  jjouty,  'Si- 
ah?" 

The  admiral  squirmed.  When  you  have 
toiled  for  half  a  century  to  live  down  a 
droll  old  rustic  name,  it  is  a  little  try- 
ing to  have  that  buried  chagrin  dug  uji 
once  more.  Worse,  he  felt  darkly  that 
Aunt  Celestia  often  dragged  it  out,  much 
as  she  dragged  out  her  own  quaint  old 
ways  of  speech,  purposely  to  heckle  him 
a  bit. 

"Yes.  I  have  made  my  decision.  It 
is  final." 

"That's  no  great  job  for  an  Ipswich 
Stafford."  His  aunt  fumbled  with  her 
needles.  Her  voice  was  amazingly  young. 
It  flowed  with  a  round  sweetness  and 
depth  from  her  lean  old  throat.  "The 
Staffords  were  all  as  set  as  the  Champney 
Elm.  Queer,  that  the  Stafford  blood  in 
Christiny  doesn't  bob  up,  right  now,  and 
have  its  say.  But  that  child  gives  up 
to  you  at  every  turn.  And  she's  your 
own  granddaughter.  I  don't  understand 
it." 

The  admiral  frowned. 

"  Christine  is  a  dutiful  child.  As  to  dis- 
position, she  is  very  like — "  he  halted. 
Then  his  harsh  face  lighted  with  a  curious 
inward  shining.  "She  is  very  like  Mari- 
anna  used  to  be.  jVIarianna  was  always 
so — so  gentle."  That  white  glow  ^•an- 
ished  from  his  face.  He  sagged  a  little  in 
his  chair. 

" Anybody 'd  need  to  be  gentle  to  live 
in  the  same  house  with  you,  'Siah.  Or 
with  me,  either.  Now,  why  aren't  you 
satisfied  with  Lawrence?" 

"It  is  no  use  to  discuss  my  reasons, 
Aunt  Celestia." 

"I  aim  to  discuss  'em,  just  the  same." 
Aunt  Celestia's  needles  snapped.  "Law- 
rence is  good  blood.  None  better  in  New 
England.  He's  well  educated;  stood  up 
head  at  Harvard  Medical,  they  say.  He's 
poor,  of  course.  But  he  has  eight  hun- 
dred a  year.     So  they  needn't  starve  out- 
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rij^ht.  He  has  three  good  hospital  offers 
this  minute " 

"You  must  have  looked  him  up  thor- 
ou{i;hly,  Aunt  Celostia." 

"  I  tlid  that.  What  else  do  I  keep  my 
secretary-woman  for?  And  he's  youn<^, 
and  healthy,  and  grand  to  look  at.  And 
he  and  Christiny  think  the  world  belongs 
to  them.     Now,  'Siah,  it's  your  turn." 

The  admiral  glowered  at  the  horizon. 
He  held  his  venerable  aunt  in  deep  esteem. 
\ct  in  his  soul  he  longed  to  order  her  to 
the  brig  for  insubordination. 

"I  have  little  to  say."  His  face 
dropped  into  iron  grooves.  "Christine  is 
too  young  for  marriage." 

"  She's  twenty-two.  You  were  twenty- 
three  when  her  ma  was  born,  weren't 
you?" 

"That  was  very  different.  Aunt  Ce- 
lestia.  Christine  is  only  a  child.  And 
Lawrence  is  a  spoiled  cub.  He  has  no 
judgment." 

"No  judgment?" 

"  He  w'ants  to  resign  out  of  the  service. 
When  T  myself  suggested  his  appointment 
as  surgeon  on  the  Connecticul!"  The 
admiral  reddened  ominously.  "Says  he 
has  'other  plans  for  his  life-work.'  Im- 
pudent young  blockhead!" 

"Oho.  So  he  won't  be  a  navy  doc- 
tor? Wants  to  stay  out  and  be  his  own 
boss?" 

"  Listen,  Aunt  Celestia.  That  boy  is  a 
waster,  I  tell  you.  An  utter  waster.  He 
has  no  gratitude.  He  has  heaved  all  his 
chances  overboard.  Says  all  the  godlike 
splendors  of  gold'braid  and  buttons  aboard 
the  Connecticut  won't  balance  a  work- 
ing laboratory  ashore.  Says  he's  going  to 
spend  his  life  on  preventive  medicine.  Pre- 
ventive poppycock !  Glorified  hygiene, 
that's  all  it  means.  Says  he  wants  to  be 
a  public-school  physician  in  New  York. 
Can  you  believe  it?  He'll  take  a  pifiling 
job  ashore,  because  it  will  give  him  plenty 
of  mumps  and  measles  to  practice  on,  and 
three  or  four  hours  a  day  to  tinker  with  his 
condemned  germs!"  The  admiral  sat  back, 
quite  purple. 

"Yes."  His  aunt  nodded.  She  bent 
over  her  knitting.  "I've  talked  with 
Lawrence  myself.  He's  some  obstinate, 
too,  'Siah.  Says  he's  perfecting  a  new 
stain,  so's  he  can  sort  out  some  germs  that 
have  never  been  sorted  out  before.    '  Iso- 


lated,' he  calls  it.  Says  if  he  can  just  iso- 
late one  single  germ,  and  find  one  anti- 
toxin, he'll  feel  prouder  than  if  he'd  blown 
up  all  the  navies  of  Europe."  She  raised 
her  dusk  lids  and  gave  the  admiral  a 
long  glance.  "That's  no  ha'penny  aim, 
Josiah.  It's  the  fighting  will  of  the  great 
pioneers,  the  great  discoverers.  If  I  was 
you,  I'd  full  as  lieve  watch  my  grand- 
child's husband  build  up  health  for  com- 
ing generations  as  build  himself  a  fine  fig- 
ure in  the  na\y.     What  d'  you  say?" 

The  admiral  found  his  broad  sea-way 
blocked  by  a  small  but  convincing  reef. 

"  I  want  Christine's  future  i)rovided  for. 
I  don't  propose  that  her  life  shall  be 
cramped  by  her  husband's  needs." 

"Tut,  tut.  Christiny  won't  be  a  pauper. 
Unless  I  live  forever,  she'll  be  pretty  well 
fi.xed.     Try  again,  Josiah." 

"I  do  not  Uke  Lawrence's  change  of 
plan.  It  looks  as  if  the  boy  were  vacil- 
lating." 

"Maybe  Lawrence  and  Christiny  want 
to  do  their  own  plannin'.  Listen,  Josiah." 
Her  sweet,  deep  voice  rose,  challenging. 
"When  folks  are  young  and  healthy  and 
high-spirited,  they  don't  ask  to  be  settled. 
They  w^ant  to  break  away  from  the  trod- 
den roads,  to  set  out  and  explore.  If  I 
know  Christiny,  she's  eager  to  share  Law- 
rence's life,  to  the  last  ditch.  She  won't 
care  whether  she's  rich  or  poor,  long's  she 
knows  she's  Lawrence's  partner.  And 
knows  she's  doing  her  share."  Her  voice 
rang  on  a  strange  and  passionate  note. 
"My,  what  wouldn't  I  give  to  be  young 
again!  An'  startin' out  with  my  own  part- 
ner— an'  doin'  my  .share!" 

The  admiral  fell  back  upon  vested  au- 
thority. 

"Christine  will  listen  to  my  advice. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  It  might — 
j)erhaps — have  been  the  silence  of  defeat. 
At  last  Aunt  Celestia's  needles  began 
again  their  clicking  rhythm. 

"Where  will  Christiny  stay  next  month 
while  you're  conducting  battle  manoeu- 
vres?    Can't  I  keep  her  with  me?" 

"Thank  you,  Aunt  Celestia.  But  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  Jones  has  begged  me  to  let  her 
have  Christine  for  a  month.  At  Lenox, 
you  know." 

"Mrs.  Fitzgerald  Jones!" 

Aunt  Celestia's  knitting  fell  from  her 
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hands.     Her  lean  old  body  stiffened  erect. 
Her  eyes  blazed  wide. 

"That  dough-faced  Ensign  Jones's 
ma  I  I  see.  You'll  send  Christiny  to 
visit  them.  You'll  give  that  sissy  young 
snip  every  chance.  Right  over  poor  Law- 
rence's head!" 

The  admiral  leaped  up  as  if  a  mine  had 
exploded  under  his  port  bow.  Aunt  Ce- 
lestia  stormed  straight  on. 

"I  know  now,  'Siah.  That's  why  Law- 
rence doesn't  suit  I  Fitzgerald  Jones  has 
two  millions  in  his  own  right.  And  he'll 
never  worry  you  by  vacillatin"  behavior. 
He  hasn't  enough  git-up-and-git  to  vac- 
illate, if  he  tried.  So  you're  deliber- 
ately puttin'  those  children  apart  I  So 
you're  deliberately  planning  an  engage- 
ment  "" 

"  I'm  deliberately  doing  nothing  of  the 
sort  I''  roared  the  admiral.  "I'm  the  last 
man  on  earth  to  force  Christine  into  an 
unwelcome  marriage.  But  give  the  sissy 
snip  his  due.  Jones  is  not  an  entrancing 
object,  I'll  admit.  But  he  has  money, 
position,  a  settled  place  in  life.  All  those 
things  count.  Your  idea  that  Christine 
shall  be  her  husband's  partner,  share  his 
struggles,  fight  beside  him  to  the  last 
ditch  —  all  ver\'  charming.  Aunt  Celes- 
tia.  But  those  romantic  days  are  past 
and  gone.  Moreover.  Lawrence  has  had 
the  whole  road.  Now  Jones  shall  have  his 
chance.  And  I'll  wager  you  anything 
vou  say,  Aunt  Celestia,  that  Jones  will 
NAinl" 

Then  the  admiral  looked  down  the  gar- 
den. And  the  admiral's  mouth  closed 
with  such  precipitation  that  he  narrowly 
escaped  biting  his  eloquent  tongue. 

Up  the  terrace  came  two  loitering  fig- 
ures. The  late  sunshine  laid  kindling  fin- 
gers on  Christine's  fair  head,  her  beauti- 
ful downcast  face.  Close  beside  her 
walked  young  Gardiner,  that  husky,  splen- 
did young  giant ,  his  black  head  bent  eager- 
ly above  her  grave  white  loveliness.  The 
two  mounted  the  stairs  and  greeted  the 
elder  people  deferentially.  But  it  was 
ob\iou5  that  to  their  blank  intent  young 
eyes  the  stately  Aunt  Celestia  and  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Fleet  were  as  the  marble  columns  behind 
them.  Silent,  as  wrapped  in  some  still 
enchantment,  they  wandered  down  the 
veranda  to  the  deep  arch  where  late  wis- 
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taria  drifted  in  violet  shadows  on  the 
marble  floor. 

For  a  long  minute  the  admiral  stared 
absently  at  Christine.  Then,  with  an  odd, 
sharp  sigh,  he  turned  away  and  sat  look- 
ing out  to  sea. 

Aunt  Celestia  knitted  on.  Her  face 
was  tranquil  as  a  mask  of  ivory.  At  last 
she  spx)ke. 

"See,  it's  the  eighteenth  that  battle 
manoeuvres  begin,  'Siah?" 

"Yes." 

"I've  always  laid  out  to  ask  you  just 
what  battle  manoeuvres  are."  Her  voice 
was  suave  as  honey.  "I  wish  you'd  ex- 
plain 'em,  slow  and  easy,  so  I'll  under- 
stand.'' 

The  admiral  looked  at  the  two  rapt 
young  faces,  deep  in  the  wistaria  shade. 
This  was  tactful  of  Aunt  Celestia.  He 
took  up  the  shrewdly  neutral  topic. 

"Battle  manoeuvres  are  battle  manoeu- 
vres, that's  all.  Our  ships,  the  Red  Squad- 
ron of  the  North  Atlantic,  are  ordered  to 
attack  a  certain  port.  The  Blue  Squad- 
ron is  sent  to  defend  that  port.  All  meth- 
ods of  actual  warfare  are  used.  Torpedoes, 
submarines,  night  attack,  everything." 

"If  you'd  get  a  chance,  would  you  slip 
up  on  the  other  admiral,  'Siah?  Would 
you  take  him  by  surprise?" 

''Would  I?"  The  admiral's  glum  face 
warmed  with  delighted  reminiscence. 
"Don't  you  remember  the  time  I  bagged 
Admiral  MacMahon  and  his  whole  di- 
%-ision?"' 

"What  did  you  do  to  him,  "Siah?" 

"Do  to  him?  Put  him  out  of  action. 
Forced  him  to  unconditional  surrender.'' 
The  admiral  chuckled  sinfully.  "My  or- 
ders were  to  hold  him  back  from  attack- 
ing Provincetown.  He,  on  his  part,  was 
to  take  Provincetown,  and  scoop  in  my 
squadron  at  the  same  time.  Now,  I  know 
^lacMahon  pretty  well.  So  I  sent  a  decoy 
after  him.  One  of  my  crack  destroyers, 
looking  completely  disabled,  was  towed 
diagonally  across  his  course,  headed  for 
Boston  Light.  MacMahon  is  a  grasping 
old  pirate.  I'd  counted  on  that  bargain- 
grabbing  nature  of  his;  I  knew  he  couldn't 
see  one  lone  destroyer  limp  by.  without 
gi\-ing  chase.  Give  chase  he  did,  though 
it  was  late  afternoon,  and  threatening 
fog,  and  a  mighty  tickHsh  chance.  My 
destroyer  dodged  into  Fairport  Harbor. 
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Pelting  after,  like  so  many  rats  into  a 
tra[),  came  MacMahon's  ships.  They 
were  within  a  mile  of  the  breakwater  when 
the  fog  rolled  in.  That  was  all  I  wanted. 
My  ships  were  hidden  just  past  the  head- 
lands. We  came  steaming  round  the  cape, 
and  bottled  him  up  at  the  harbor  mouth 
before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson.  That 
trick  put  his  whole  squadron  out  of  ac- 
tion. It  would  have  cost  him  his  sword 
in  real  war.  Poor  old  MacMahon!  He 
was  pretty  well  cut  up." 

"So  you  treat  the  other  admiral  just 
like  your  enemy."  The  clicking  needles 
stopped  short.  Beneath  the  hooded  lids 
Aunt  Celestia's  old  eyes  lighted  with 
a  cold  flame— like  the  eyes  of  a  wise  old 
hawk,  dozing  in  the  sun.  "You'd  fool 
him  with  a  decoy  boat,  then  slip  up  and 
trap  his  ships,  and  disqualify  him  as  an 
officer " 

"  Nonsense ;  no.  Not '  disqualify. '  Nev- 
er." The  admiral  glanced  restively  at 
those  still  absorbed  young  faces.  "To 
lose  is  no  proof  of  inefficiency.  It  shows 
that  the  loser  is  lacking  in  strategy.  He 
is  short  on  forethought.  He  isn't  watch- 
ing out  for  surprises.  'The  essence  of 
strategy  is  forethought,'  "  he  quoted,  a 
little  pompously.  "Precisely  as  'the  es- 
sence of  tactics  is  surprise.'  I  outplayed 
him,  that  was  all.  And  there  is  no  ill 
feeling  between  MacMahon  and  myself. 
The  old  chap  is  a  good  loser.  I  could  not 
pay  him  a  higher  compliment."  There 
was  a  mild  complacence  in  his  eye. 

"I  see."  The  steady  needles  flashed 
on.  Again  the  admiral  looked  at  the  two 
in  the  wistaria  shade.  Again  that  odd 
wistful  light  crossed  his  harsh  face.  They 
did  not  heed  his  glances.  Their  quiet 
voices  came  and  went,  low  as  the  bee- 
murmur  in  the  garden  below. 

He  glanced  at  Aunt  Celestia — her  help- 
less, chained  old  body;  her  dim  old  face, 
with  its  brave  humor,  its  stony  patience. 
His  own  face  softened.  What  a  long, 
strange,  eventful  comedy  her  life  had  been ! 

Seventy  years  ago  Aunt  Celestia  and 
his  mother  had  been  sisters  together  in  a 
quiet  old  Puritan  home,  back  in  the  New 
Hampshire  hills.  Celestia  was  the  elfin 
changeling  of  that  sober  flock,  a  beauti- 
ful, vivid,  self-willed  girl — ^"our  cardinal- 
flower,"  he  had  heard  his  mother  call  her, 
many  a  time.     Celestia  was  destined  for 


the  missionary  field.  So  her  pious  father 
had  decreed.  But  when  she  was  seven- 
teen Warren  Boardman,  her  boy  sweet- 
heart, now  a  daring  young  adventurer  from 
the  West,  came  back,  and  demanded  her 
for  his  wife. 

Kind,  inexorable,  her  parents  put  him 
aside.  Their  Celestia  was  called  to  a 
higher  path.  Their  Celestia,  however, 
arose  straightway,  and  packed  her  skimpy 
little  hair  trunk.  Then  she  called  her 
kinsfolk  together.  Over  and  over  the  ad- 
miral had  heard  his  mother  tell  those  quiet, 
defiant  words. 

"Warren  is  not  just  my  lover.  He  is 
my  man.  He  is  the  other  half  of  me.  We 
shall  be  wed  to-day.  Then  we  go  away, 
to  the  Far  West — to  Ohio.  You  will 
choose,  my  father,  whether  we  go  in  peace 
or  in  anger.  But  go  we  shall.  For  we 
two  are  one  flesh." 

Swallowing  his  wrath,  the  wise  father 
had  given  her  a  seemly  wedding,  and  a 
brand-new  feather-bed.  Insolently  hap- 
py, she  and  her  Warren  had  set  their  faces 
to  the  sunset. 

For  twenty-two  years  they  had  toiled 
and  prospered.  Celestia's  rare  letters 
home  were  so  many  exultant  chronicles 
of  thriving  children,  of  widening  lands. 
Then  came  the  Civil  War.  Warren  and 
the  two  eldest  boys  joined  the  Union  ar- 
my. Celestia  and  the  five  younger  chil- 
dren stayed  at  home  and  worked  the  farm 
— and  waited. 

In  '62  Warren  was  brought  home  to  her. 
For  two  years  he  was  to  Celestia  as  her 
adored  piteous  child.  With  her  soul  and 
with  her  body  she  cherished  him,  pouring 
her  indomitable  spirit  into  him,  holding 
the  life  in  his  shattered  flesh  by  the  sheer 
power  of  her  passion  and  her  tenderness. 
In  '64  he  died.  Then  the  two  boys  came 
back,  worn  and  haggard,  the  spring  of  life 
broken  in  them.  Celestia  put  her  dead 
away  and  gave  herself  to  her  children. 

The  admiral  remembered  his  first  sight 
of  her.  Through  those  hurtling  war  years 
he  had  thought  of  her,  his  mother's  dear- 
est sister,  with  sympathy,  yet  with  a 
comfortable  sense  of  her  secure  means. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  knew  that  she 
and  Warren  had  owned  over  a  thousand 
acres  of  land.  It  was  good  to  feel  that  she 
need  not  face  poverty  as  well  as  bereave- 
ment. 
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In  '71,  not  six  weeks  after  he  and  Mari- 
anna  were  married,  he  was  ordered  to 
Vicksburg.  By  snatching  a  day  out  of 
their  journey  they  could  make  a  detour 
and  see  Aunt  Celestia. 

From  a  bleak  way-station  they  had 
driven  miles  on  miles,  down  through  wet 
gray  November  country.  They  did  not 
see  the  desolate  roads,  the  bare,  cold  fields. 
Young  and  gay  and  successful,  they  were 
going  to  see  Aunt  Celestia — Aunt  Celestia, 
herself  the  one  young,  gay,  successful, 
vivid  figure  in  all  their  bleak  traditions. 

"  She's  just  like  a  cardinal-flower,  moth- 
er used  to  say,"  he  told  Marianna  over 
and  over.  And  Marianna,  all  lovely  eager- 
ness, looked  forward  as  to  the  vision  of  a 
princess — a  princess  in  a  strange  palace, 
far  away. 

At  last  they  drove  up  a  miry  lane  and 
stopped  before  a  low  log  house.  Around 
it  stretched  dead  gray  bottom-lands. 
Above  it  hung  a  gray  and  bitter  sky. 

"This  can't  be  the  place!"  Marianna's 
blue  eyes  were  wide. 

"Of  course  not.  But  I'll  stop  and  ask 
the  way." 

A  group  of  shy  tow-headed  children 
hovered  round,  and  stared  at  the  wonder 
of  Marianna.  One  stammered  bashfully, 
would  they  not  'light  and  get  warm? 

They  crossed  the  puncheon  floor  to  the 
hearth.  The  dusky  room  was  clean  and 
bare,  and  gaunt  as  poverty.  But  over 
the  mantel  hung  a  queer  little  faulty  draw- 
ing in  india-ink — a  girlish  face,  under  lan- 
guishing ringlets — his  own  mother's  face. 

Amazed,  he  turned  to  Marianna.  Then 
he  looked  through  the  low  door. 

Up  the  dripping  lane  floundered  two 
tired  plough-horses.  Their  shaggy  heads 
drooped.  The  black  mud  clung  to  their 
fetlocks.  Behind  them  strode  a  woman. 
Her  coarse  skirts  were  heavy  with  loam. 
Her  sun-browned  face  was  ashen  with  fa- 
tigue. But  she  held  >ier  head  high,  and 
she  entered  her  meai.  ,  '^in  with  a  noble 
graciousness. 

"If  I'd  known  you  were  coming,  I'd 
have  left  my  ploughing  till  to-morrow." 
Her  deep  eyes  searched  the  man  and  the 
girl.  "  No  need  to  tell  me.  You're  my  sis- 
ter Evelina's  own  boy.  And  this  is  your 
wife?  "  She  put  out  her  big,  stained  hands, 
with  a  beautiful  greeting.  "And  I — I'm 
Celestia." 


This  Celestia!  This  lank,  gray,  beaten 
field-woman  was  the  cardinal-flower  of 
his  mother's  wistful  memory! 

She  had  made  them  welcome.  She  had 
built  up  her  scanty  fire.  She  had  set  her 
poor  best  before  them:  bread  and  mush  on 
earthen  plates,  and  a  hoarded  golden  mor- 
sel of  honey.     Nothing  more. 

"You'll  think  it  shame  that  I  don't 
even  offer  you  silver  spoons  to  eat  with." 
She  flushed  painfully.  "  But  it's  all  gone, 
every  piece.  I  sold  it,  and  all  our  furni- 
ture, too,  when  I  sold  our  house  and  came 
down  here  to  live.  I  had  to  do  it,  so's  to 
pay  the  taxes  and  hold  on  to  our  land. 
For — for  he  said  I  mustn't  let  one  inch  go." 
Her  gray  eyes  burned  with  sombre  fire. 
"  Now  he's  gone,  seems  like  the  least  I  can 
do  is  to  hold  it  fast.  There's  over  twelve 
hundred  acres,  countin'  the  unbroke  land 
in  Michigan,  and  that  forest  tract  in  Ar- 
kansas. Folks  say  I'm  foolish  to  try. 
But  I'll  never  let  it  go." 

She  had  kept  her  word.  Summer  and 
winter  she  slaved  to  hold  that  land.  She 
rose  before  daybreak  to  cook  and  churn. 
She  bent  her  weary  back  to  the  plough. 
She  studied  nights  to  help  the  younger 
children  along.  At  last,  long  after  she  had 
seen  her  youngest  child  safely  through  col- 
lege, when  the  grim,  breaking  strain  was 
ended,  then,  with  arch-irony.  Fate  turned 
the  wheel.  On  the  wild  Michigan  land 
copper  was  discovered.  A  year  later  a 
great  railroad  built  a  terminal  on  the  very 
edge  of  her  Arkansas  forest.  Wealth 
poured  in  upon  Aunt  Celestia,  a  golden 
stream. 

She  took  it  with  the  same  sardonic  quiet 
that  she  took  the  curious  weakness  that 
had  already  bound  her  to  her  chair.  She 
gave  bountiful  allowances  to  her  children. 
In  her  dead  love's  name  she  set  up  chari- 
ties with  a  shrewd  and  generous  hand. 
Then  she  did  what  nobody  on  earth  but 
Aunt  Celestia  would  ever  dream  of  doing. 
Old  and  frail  and  helpless,  she  had  herself 
carried  to  the  sea-shore.  There,  on  a  high 
cliff,  she  had  ordered  the  building  of  this 
palace  where  she  now  sat,  a  moveless  an- 
cient chatelaine. 

"Yes,  it's  queer  I  didn't  go  back  to 
New  Hampshire  and  fix  up  the  old  home, 
instead,"  she  said  crisply  to  her  bewildered 
kin.  "But  I'm  past  eighty  years  old. 
And  all  my  life  I've  hankered  to  sit  and 
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neighbor  with  the  sea.  He  used  to  know. 
He  promised  me,  time  and  again,  that 
some  day  we'd  go  back  and  build  us  a 
house,  high  on  a  rock,  lookin'  straight  out 
toward  sunrise.  And  we'd  fill  it  with 
beautiful  things,  and  have  all  our  friends 
to  visit  us.  Now  I  shall  have  my  house 
and  my  friends,  and  my  sea,  and  my  sun- 
rises, just  as  we  two  planned.  He'd  be 
better  satisfied  so.     And  so  shall  I." 

Those  years  which  had  brought  her  such 
changes  had  brought  bitter  changes  to 
the  admiral.  His  Marianna  had  slipped 
away  within  the  year.  Their  baby  daugh- 
ter had  grown  to  womanhood;  then  she, 
too,  had  been  taken  from  him.  Her 
three  children  came  home  to  the  admiral. 
They  had  been  the  pride  of  his  lonely 
days.  The  boys  were  fine  youngsters; 
but  Christine — Christine,  this  tall,  golden- 
headed,  rose-cheeked  young  Dian,  had 
somehow  a  deeper  hold.  The  admiral 
was  the  type  of  man  who  loves  to  lavish 
on  his  womenkind.  It  rasped  his  grim 
loving  old  heart  to  think  how  little  he  had 
been  able  to  giv-e  to  Marianna  and  his 
daughter.  Of  late  a  dogged  aim  had  crys- 
tallized in  his  mind.  In  so  far  as  his 
slender  income  permitted,  he  had  trained 
Christine  to  the  habits  and  the  view-point 
of  wealth.  A  girl  of  Christine's  beauty 
and  distinction — it  was  all  very  obvious. 
In  time  she  would  possess  great  riches. 
He  would  fit  her  for  all  the  obligations 
that  her  high  estate  would  entail. 

Aunt  Celestia's  needles  clicked  on,  a 
mystic  tune.  In  the  late  sunlight  they 
wove  a  checkered  arras  on  the  marble 
floor,  a  mesh  of  eerie  sorcery.  Bent  above 
them,  her  old  face  took  on  the  veiled, 
watchful  calm  of  an  old  necromancer 
watching  her  thin,  potent  web  of  shadow 
and  sun. 

"You  planning  to  spend  a  week  at 
camp,  Josiah?" 

The  admiral  brightened.  Of  all  the 
sumptuous  playthings  that  Aunt  Celestia 
gave  her  guests,  the  Boars'  Head  Camp 
was  his  delight. 

"  I've  been  figurin'  that  you'd  like  to  go. 
You'll  find  a  whole  parcel  of  my  friends 
there.  Doctor  Benedict,  and  Judge  Cur- 
tis, and  so  on.  And — "  her  dark  lids 
flickered.  The  silver  needles  were  flying 
like  airy  shuttles  in  that  charmed  web. 


"You  might's  well  take  Lawrence  along. 
That  will  show  folks  that  there's  no  hard 
feeling.  No  matter  what  hapi)ens  after- 
ward." 

The  admiral's  eyes  twinkled  at  this 
guileless  feminine  surrender. 

"That  is  a  capital  i)lan,  Aunt  Celestia. 
Lawrence  will  appreciate  the  op[)ortu- 
nity.  (And  so  will  Fitzgerald  Jones),"  he 
added,  under  his  breath.  "I  will  talk  it 
over  with  the  boy  at  once.    Lawrence!" 

He  stood  up,  a  fine,  imperious  figure. 
Aunt  Celestia's  slow  eyes  turned  from  him 
to  the  two  reluctant  children.  Then  her 
old  face  brooded,  bland. 

Sullenly  yielding  in  every  burly  inch, 
young  Lawrence  lagged  away  beside  the 
admiral.  Aunt  Celestia  looked  at  Chris- 
tine.    Her  needles  plied  on. 

"You  look  taller  than  ever  to-day, 
Christiny.  Seems  like  you  must  be  'most 
grown  up." 

"I  am  grown  up."  Christine's  beauti- 
ful grave  face  turned  angry  scarlet.  Her 
slim  young  body  shook.  "I  am  twenty- 
two  years  old.  When  you  were  twenty- 
two " 

"When  I  was  twenty-two  I  had  a  hus- 
band and  three  children,  and  forty  acres 
of  cleared  land,  and  a  four-room  house. 
And  I  owned  the  earth." 

Christine's  soft,  docile  mouth  set  hard. 
She  stared  down  at  the  blue-and-silver 
bar  that  was  the  sea. 

Aunt  Celestia  picked  up  a  stitch. 

"Your  grandpa  and  I  have  had  quite  a 
chat."  Her  deep  old  voice  was  silken. 
"He's  going  to  camp  to-morrow.  Law- 
rence goes  with  him." 

Silence. 

"Young  Mr.  Jones  will  stay  right  here. 
Nice  young  man,  he  is.  Kind  of  slack- 
baked.     But  that's  no  fault  of  his." 

The  goaded  damsel  turned. 

"Which  of  us  are  you  siding  with,  Aunt 
Celestia?" 

"Siding  with,  Christiny!" 

Christine  towered  above  the  wheeled 
chair. 

"Because — oh,  you  know,  you  know 
what  I  mean !  It's  all  grandfather's  doing. 
He — he  wants  me  to  have  everything. 
The  old  pig-headed,  precious  Iamb!" 
Quick  mists  blurred  those  angry  young 
eyes.  "If  he  wasn't  so  dear,  it  wouldn't 
be  so  hard  for  me.     But  he  has  set  him- 
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self  against  Lawrence  always.  He  won't 
try  to  understand.  Aunt  Celcstia!  Can't 
you  ram  it  into  his  darling  solid  head?" 

"Ram  in  what?" 

"What  all  this  means.  For  Lawrence 
and  for  me."  All  the  passion  faded  from 
her  face.  She  stood  there,  white,  tall,  very 
gentle.  "  Grandfather  plans  for  my  future. 
But  what  I  want  is,  my  Now.  And  Larry 
has  been  Now  to  me  ever  since  I  was  old 
enough  to  pull  his  hair  and  take  his  blocks 
away  from  him  at  kindergarten.  Noth- 
ing has  ever  mattered,  but  just  Larry. 

"Larry  isn't  just  my  lover,  either,"  she 
blundered  on,  in  her  droll,  inarticulate 
young  speech.  "He's  a  piece  of  me.  He's 
the  whole  thing.  That's  why  I  took  bi- 
ology, all  through  college,  so  I  could  help 
him  in  his  laboratory.  I  want  to  work 
right  with  him,  and  play  right  with  him. 
Just  as  we've  always  done.  We  used  to 
build  sand-forts  at  the  beach,  and  he'd  be 
commander,  and  I'd  be  the  garrison,  and 
the  other  children  would  be  redskins. 
Then  he'd  rush  out  and  attack  them,  and 
I'd  stay  and  hold  the  fort;  or  if  the  red- 
skins were  too  much  for  him,  I'd  rush  out 
and  fight  too.  We  always  did  things  to- 
gether. And  now  we  want  to  keep  right 
on  doing  things  together.  I'll  take  any 
chances,  along  with  Larry.  I  wouldn't 
mind  danger,  nor  terror,  nor  pain.  I  don't 
suppose  you  can  see  what  I  mean.  Aunt 
Celestia " 

"I  can  make  out  some  idea." 

"And  grandfather  wants  me  to  give  it 
all  up.  'And  make  a  suitable,  successful 
marriage.'  Oh,  grandfather  knows  a  lot 
about  marriage,  maybe!"  She  swept  her 
wet  lashes  with  a  trembling  hand.  Then 
her  blue  eyes  flashed,  sweet,  defiant.  "  But 
when  it  comes  to  Life,  just  you  believe  me. 
Aunt  Celestia,  grandfather  has  another 
guess  coming!" 

Aunt  Celestia  watched  her  race  down  the 
lawn  in  dryad  flight.  Her  needles  leaped 
fast  and  faster,  clashing  like  pixy  lances. 
Her  old  hawk  eyes  were  points  of  light. 

"Yes.  Christiny  put  it  pretty  well. 
Josiah  may  know  a  lot  about  marriage. 
But  when  it  comes  to  livin',breathin'  flesh 
and  blood,  I  reckon  Josiah  has  another 
guess  coming." 

As  always,  the  admiral  found  Aunt 
Celestia's  camp  much  to  his  taste.     He 


enjoyed  every  hour,  although  now  and 
then  the  sight  of  young  Lawrence's  im- 
passive face,  the  hard  antagonism  behind 
the  boy's  silences,  gave  him  an  ugly  twinge. 
Each  night  he  planned  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  him  and  close  the  whole  inci- 
dent, kindly  and  finally.  But  soniehow 
the  opportune  moment  never  presented 
itself.  More,  there  were  hours  when  even 
the  admiral's  disciplined  memory  broke 
bounds.     Defeat  is  bitter  to  the  young. 

Then  the  blow  fell. 

On  the  last  morning  a  fagged  guide  on 
a  stumbling,  lathered  horse  came  pound- 
ing up  from  Eagle  Point.  He  brought  a 
telegram  from  Aunt  Celestia — a  grim,  ter- 
rifying command. 

"Come  at  once;  bring  Lawrence;  tell 
entire  party  to  follow  immediately;  I  want 
you  all  here;  it  is  Christine's  wish." 

Christine ! 

Baffled,  panic-stricken,  the  two  men 
dashed  away,  leaving  the  other  guests  to 
follow  as  they  could.  Heart-sick,  be- 
wildered to  frenzy,  they  reached  Eagle 
Point.  There  they  found  an  automobile 
and  a  second  telegram. 

"Nobody  dead,  but  come  at  once." 

"That  means  Christine  is  hurt  in  an 
accident.  Or  else  she's  terribly  ill.  Why 
couldn't  they  tell  us?  "  groaned  Lawrence. 

"Very  likely  it's  Aunt  Celestia  her- 
self." Shaken  with  dread,  yet  hotly  an- 
gered at  the  torturing  suspense,  they 
rushed  on. 

It  was  early  dusk  when  their  car  swung 
into  the  long  drive.  As  they  sped  up 
through  the  lawns,  their  clutching  fear 
yielded;  for  there  was  no  pulse  of  terror 
in  that  calm  air.  In  the  twilight  the  great 
house  bore  a  look  of  hushed  and  gracious 
festival.  Soft  light  poured  along  the  broad 
verandas.  A  deeper  glow  shone  from  the 
great  windows.  From  the  terraced  gar- 
den there  rose  a  misty  amber  gleam. 

Aunt  Celestia's  excellent  Pattison,  look- 
ing very  badly  flustered  indeed,  met  the 
tired,  excited  men  at  the  door. 

"Madam  requests  you,  sir,  to  come  to 
her  sitting-room  at  once.  And,  Mr.  Gar- 
diner, madam  asks  you  to  read  this  note, 
and  begs  that  you  will  go  to  your  own 
room — immediately." 

Not  waiting  to  hear  Lawrence's  as- 
tounded word,  the  admiral  strode  across 
the  hall. 
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His  aunt  sat  alone  before  her  desk.  The 
admiral's  quick,  anxious  questions  were 
silenced  in  amazement.  He  had  never 
seen  Aunt  Celestia  look  as  she  looked  to- 
night. It  was  not  the  flowing  magnifi- 
cence of  her  velvet  gown,  her  pearls,  her 
laces.  It  was  the  wonderful  new  light 
that  fairly  glowed  upon  her;  a  light  that 
clasped  her,  enfolded  her,  like  a  very 
cloak  of  youth. 

"Sit  down,  Josiah."  Her  voice  rang 
high  and  clear.  "  Sit  down,  Josiah,  I  say. 
That  big,  solid  chair  yonder.  You'll  need 
it." 

"What  on  earth " 

"  Easy,  Josiah.  We  haven't  much  time. 
It's  just  half  past  seven.  At  half  past  eight, 
Christiny  is  to  be  married.  To  Lawrence 
Gardiner.  Bishop  Soames  performs  the 
ceremony.  You  are  to  give  her  away.  Go 
get  ready  now.  You'll  have  to  be  pretty 
spry -" 

"  Christine — Lawrence !  M — married 
to-night!"  The  words  jerked  gasping 
from  the  admiral's  mouth.  His  face  grew 
chalk-white. 

"Yes.  It's  all  fixed.  Lawrence's 
mother  just  reached  here.  She's  some 
astonished,  but  she's  mighty  pleased. 
She's  always  loved  Christiny  dearly.  I 
wired  for  the  boys.  They  came  this  noon. 
Then  there's  a  parcel  of  Christiny's  school 
friends,  too.  They'll  be  bridesmaids. 
Now,  I  hope  you're  going  to  be  real  rea- 
sonable, Josiah.  I'm  dependin'  on  it  that 
you'll  behave  just  as  good-humored  as 
Admiral  MacMahon  did.  That  time  you 
bottled  him  up  in  Fairport  Harbor." 

"What!"     . 

"There,  you've  no  call  to  feel  mortified, 
Josiah.  It's  no  proof  of  inefiiciency.  It 
just  means  that  I'm  older  than  you,  and 
some  smarter  when  it  comes  to  gettin' 
what  I  want.  I  kept  in  mind  what  you 
said  about  the  best  part  of  strategy  bein' 
forethought.  Well,  I  used  all  the  fore- 
thought I've  got.  And  how  the  essence 
of  tactics  is  surprise.  Well,  I  guess  I've 
surprised  you,  and  everybody  else.  I've 
outplayed  you,  as  you  say.  Seems  like  I 
opened  a  pretty  mean  bag  of  tricks."  Her 
old  hands  played  restlessly  with  her  laces. 
"And  you  my  own  nephew,  too.  But 
when  I'd  listened  to  Christiny,  and  looked 
in  that  child's  face,  then  I  knew  I  was 
right.     So  I  went  ahead." 


"If  you'd  just  tell  me!  If  you'd  make 
it  clear " 

She  sighed,  then  smiled  patiently,  as  at 
an  unruly  small  boy. 

"Well.  First,  I  got  you  out  of  the 
way,  and  sent  Lawrence  with  you.  Then 
I  set  to  work.  I  couldn't  do  much  my- 
self." She  cast  an  ironic  glance  at  her 
useless,  swaddled  limbs.  "But  I  could 
run  things  from  my  chair.  Just  as  you 
run  things  from  your  flag-ship  bridge.  I 
had  a-plenty  folks  to  fire  my  guns  for  me." 
Her  face  broke  into  wicked  crinkles. 
"Madame  Lucile  came  from  New  York 
right  off,  and  brought  four  sewing- women, 
and  they  made  things  fly.  Christiny's 
wedding-dress  is  grand  enough  for  a  duch- 
ess. Then  I  didn't  send  out  formal  invi- 
tations. I  had  my  secretary-woman  write 
notes  to  a  few  folks  that  Christiny  and 
Lawrence  know  best  and  like  best.  And 
to  a  few  of  my  friends  that  they  ought  to 
know.  Like  Mrs.  Woolvermann,  and  the 
Kings,  and  the  German  ambassador  and 
his  wife.  And  Justice  Wells,  and  the 
Richardsons  from  Brookline.  And  they 
all  wrote  right  away,  and  said  they'd  be 
pleased  to  come.  Then  I  had  my  secre- 
tary write  a  full  account  of  the  wedding 
and  send  it  to  The  Postscript.  And  she 
sent  a  copy  to  The  Times,  and  one  to  the 
Washington  Record,  too.  It's  published 
to-night.     Here  it  is." 

The  admiral  got  his  breath  at  last. 

"What  did  Christine  say  to  all  this?" 

Aunt  Celestia  smiled. 

"  Christiny  hasn't  cheeped.  She  doesn't 
hear  nor  see  nor  think.  She's  going  with 
Lawrence.  That's  all  she  knows  or  cares. 
It's  all  I  could  do  to  haul  her  down  to 
earth  long  enough  to  have  her  wedding- 
dress  fitted." 

She  unfolded  the  newspaper. 

"  It  says  that '  the  engagement  was  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  immediate  fam- 
ily.' (That's  you  and  me,  Josiah.)  'But 
this  early  marriage  will  be  a  surprise  to 
many.'  (That's  you  and  me,  too.)  'The 
young  surgeon  will  be  granted  a  month's 
leave,  which  will  be  spent  at  Mrs.  Board- 
man's  camp  at  Boars'  Head.'  No,  he 
hasn't  got  that  leave  yet,  Josiah.  But 
you  telegraph  the  department  to-night, 
and  they'll  put  it  through.  'The  cere- 
mony will  take  place  in  the  Italian  garden 
of  East  Cliflf,  the  north  shore  estate  of 
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the  bride's  grand-aunt,  Mrs.  Boardman. 
The  Right  Reverend  William  Carrington 
Soames,  of  Saint  Stephen's,  will  officiate. 
The  bride  will  be  given  away  by  her  grand- 
father, Admiral  J.  Wentworth  Stafford. 
She  will  wear  a  gown  of  point  d'Alen^on, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Boardman.  Preceding  the 
ceremony  the  boy  choir  from  Saint  Ste- 
phen's will  sing.  The  guests  include ' " 

She  laid  down  the  paper.  Perhaps  she 
winced  a  little  as  she  turned  to'her  nephew. 
But  there  was  no  anger  in  the  admiral's 
face.  Only  a  blank,  blind,  groping  amaze- 
ment. 

"But  why  did  you  do  this?  Tell  me 
why." 

She  glanced  at  the  clock. 

"I'll  tell  you  why  when  it's  all  over. 
Though  I  misdoubt  you'll  understand, 
even  then.  Now  go  put  on  your  dress- 
uniform.  Too  bad  you  and  Lawrence  got 
your  noses  so  sun-peeled,  but  that  can't 
be  helped.  Now — I'm  hopin'  you're  go- 
ing to  be  a  good  loser,  Josiah?  " 

Blanched,  voiceless,  stepping  high  like 
a  sleep-walker,  the  admiral  went  to  the 
door. 

"And —  Come  back,  Josiah.  I  'most 
forgot.  The  Postscript  says  that  your  gift 
to  Christiny  is  a  string  of  matched  pearls. 
Here  they  are.  I  sent  for  them  the  day 
you  went  away." 

Obediently  the  admiral  took  the  nar- 
row white-velvet  box  that  she  pushed 
into  his  hand. 

"Now  hurry  on  your  uniform.  Then 
go  to  Christiny.  Tell  her  you've  brought 
her  pearls.  And  that  you  want  to  clasp 
them  on." 

It  was  as  if  the  mounting  tide  of  sum- 
mer had  stopped  at  its  flood  to  mark  the 
high  enchantment  of  Christine's  marriage 
night.  Topaz  and  fiery  copper,  chryso- 
prase  and  milky  opal,  the  last  sunset 
embers  still  burned  on  the  gray  east.  A 
young  moon  hung  low  in  the  sky.  Along 
the  shore  the  soft  night  wind  went  whis- 
pering to  the  sea.  Up  through  the  shad- 
owy garden  came  the  call  of  the  \aolins, 
rising,  falling,  like  the  pleading  call  of  a 
human  voice  to  wind  and  sky. 

Under  the  lights  of  the  pergola  the 
guests  waited,  a  stately  company.  At 
last,  down  the  terraced  stair  came  the  lines 
of  singing  boys.     Their  sober  child  faces 


lifted;  their  voices  soared,  passionless, 
piercing  sweet.  Then  came  the  brides- 
maids, a  blossomy  file.  White  as  a  white 
star  in  her  clouding  veil,  Christine  floated 
past  those  waiting  groups  and  stood  be- 
side her  man. 

Then  up  from  the  sea-wall,  drifting 
silver,  came  a  wraith  of  fog,  like  a  strange 
and  lovely  guest.  It  wreathed  the  marble 
walls  and  columns  in  tapestry  of  gos- 
samer. It  witched  the  fountain  to  spray  of 
pearl.  Through  its  dissolving  vistas  the 
great  lighted  house  seemed  to  waver  and 
grow  thin.  Marble  and  turf  were  only 
mist  and  spume.  And  all  those  scores  of 
faces,  those  solid,  substantial,  vital  folk, 
seemed  far,  unreal,  and  all  the  world  was 
some  blown  pageant  on  a  bubble's  rim. 

Yet  two  there  were  on  whom  its  magic 
laid  no  spell.  Against  that  curtain  of 
shimmer  and  gleam  those  two  young  faces 
shone  out  grave  and  clear.  Keen,  aglow, 
flaming  as  with  the  sovereign  fire  of  life, 
stood  Christine  and  her  man.  In  all  that 
masque  of  phantom  they  might  have 
been  the  only  living,  breathing  creatures. 
Strong  and  bold  their  voices  rang  out  as 
they  stood  together  and  clasped  their  dar- 
ing young  hands  upon  their  vows — those 
immortal  promises,  ancient,  terrible,  beau- 
tiful, that  bound  them  to  each  other,  that 
made  them  one  with  the  rest  of  life  that 
suffers,  rejoices,  labors,  gives. 

The  admiral  went  through  it  all  like  a 
man  in  a  dream.  He  did  not  even  flinch 
when  he  gave  the  child  away.  Always  his 
eyes  followed  her  wath  a  still  and  tender 
awe;  as  if,  in  her  new  mysterious  loveli- 
ness, Christine  was  not  Christine.  As  if 
she  walked  before  him,  some  dearer  vision 
of  lost  delight. 

The  last  guest  had  departed.  The 
great  house  was  sinking  into  its  wonted 
quiet.  Aunt  Celestia  lay  among  her  cush- 
ions, her  eyes  fixed  on  the  admiral's  face. 
Her  own  face  was  a  little  worn.  As  the 
irreverent  grandson  often  said.  Aunt  Ce- 
lestia was  no  quitter.  But  when  you  are 
eighty-seven  years  old,  and  half-paralyzed, 
and  have  just  achieved  a  coup  that  has 
out-manoeuvred  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Fleet,  you  will 
have  some  warrant  for  fatigue. 

The  admiral  looked  down  at  her.     His 
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face  was  still  flaccid  with  perplexity.  Back 
he  swung  to  his  eternal  question. 

"  But,  Aunt  Ce\est\a., why  I  Yes,  I  know. 
Lawrence  is  a  good  boy,  an  admirable 
fellow.  And  they  have  been  comrades  all 
their  lives.  In  time,  I  suppose,  I  might 
have  given  way.  But  why  couldn't  you 
give  me  more  time?  Why  couldn't  you 
wait?" 

"  Because  I  hadn't  time  to  wait,  Josiah. 
I'm  gettin'  along,  you  know.  And  I 
couldn't  rest  easy  till  I'd  seen  this  thing 
through.  Christiny  didn't  have  time  to 
wait,  either.  Christiny  is  twenty-two  this 
minute.  She's  gettin'  along,  too.  And 
she  and  Lawrence  must  have  their  youth 
while  it  lasts." 

"  But  how  dared  you?  How  could  you 
be  so  sure?" 

"I  dared  because  I  was  so  sure.  Be- 
cause Christiny  isn't  just  Christiny.  Jo- 
siah, can't  you  understand?  Christiny 
a»d  I — we're  cut  ofif  the  same  piece. 
We're  not  the  kind  of  women  that  just  get 
married.  Our  man — he's  our  mate.  He's 
the  other  half  of  us.  We'll  chance  every- 
thing. We'll  go  the  whole  road.  We'll 
share  whatever  comes.  All  we  ask  is,  the 
right  to  share." 

"But  for  Christine  to  give  up  all  op- 
portunity!" 

"You  mean  give  up  Sissy  Jones?  My 
stars,  Josiah!  Don't  you  know  the  flesh 
and  blood  that  your  own  grandchild  has 
sprung  from?" 

She  drew  herself  erect,  her  hands  grip- 
ping the  chair-arms.  Her  eyes  flashed. 
Her  voice  poured  out,  deep  and  sweet 
and  stern. 

"Don't  you  know  that  Christiny  is  the 
breathing  image  of  your  own  great-grand- 
mother Davenport?  Ever  hear  how, 
back  in  1740,  when  the  Indians  were  so 
troublesome,  she  went  with  her  husband 
and  helped  build  the  stockade?  Then 
how  she  stood  watch  and  watch,  all  that 
month  of  the  uprising,  though  she  wasn't 
but  a  slip  of  a  girl,  and  her  baby  not  two 
months  old?  Then  think  of  grandmother's 
sister,  Emily  Preston.  Her  husband  went 
up  on  the  mountain  one  day  to  chop  wood, 
and  he  didn't  come  home  at  dark,  so  she 
went  in  search.  Along  midnight  she 
found  him,  lying  in  the  snow,  half-frozen, 
with  a  tree-trunk  pinning  him  down.  She 
went  back  and  fetched  a  sled,  an'  dragged 


it  up  the  hills  an'  put  him  on  it,  an' 
dragged  him  all  the  way  to  the  cabin. 
Then  she  started  out  long  before  daybreak 
to  get  the  doctor.  She  got  him,  too,  after 
she'd  walked  and  run  eight  miles  through 
night  and  snow,  with  the  wolves  howlin' 
all  around  her.  And  think  of  her  daughter, 
Felicia  Staff^ord.  She  and  her  husband 
went  down  to  Kentucky  only  fifty  years 
ago,  and  built  their  house  on  a  ridge 
alongside  the  Mississippi,  and  along  came 
the  high  water  and  swept  out  every  house 
in  the  valley.  Felicia's  husband  was 
tryin'  to  save  his  stock,  an'  the  flood 
caught  him  and  threw  him  against  the 
bluff  and  hurt  him  bad.  Felicia  swam 
out  and  got  him,  somehow.  Then  she 
nursed  him  day  and  night  till  the  water 
went  down,  so's  she  could  get  him  to  the 
city.  And  there  the  doctors  told  her  that 
it  was  his  spine,  and  that  it  would  take  a 
year  to  heal.  It  took  three  years.  All 
that  time  Felicia  ran  that  farm,  and  took 
care  of  her  children — she  had  four,  and 
the  oldest  one  goin'  on  nine — and  man- 
aged to  get  to  the  city  e\ery  month  to 
see  him.  Though  one  time  she  had  to 
sell  her  cameo  breast-pin  to  pay  her  fare 
on  the  train.  Don't  talk  to  me,  Josiah! 
Don't  I  know  my  own  flesh?  Ain't  I 
sure?" 

"But  I  wanted  Christine  to  make  a 
successful  marriage  —  to  have  the  money 
and  the  time  to  develop  herself — to  es- 
cape drudgery " 

"Money?  Time?  Cat's  foot!  It  takes 
real  livin'  to  develop  folks.  Give  Chris- 
tiny her  life.  Living  won't  spell  drudg- 
ery to  Christine  and  Lawrence.  It'll  be 
just  a  grand  big  game.  Just  like  it  was 
for  Warren  and  me,  Josiah!"  Her  voice 
thrilled  on  a  strong  and  pleading  note. 
Her  eyes  clung  burning  on  his  own. 

"No,  Josiah.  Think!  You  couldn't 
bear  to  cheat  Christiny  out  of  what  my 
life  has  given  to  me.  You  couldn't  stand 
by  and  see  her  lose — what  Marianna  knew ! 
Oh,  Josiah!  Christiny  was  right.  You 
may  be  all  very  wise.  You  may  know  all 
about  marriage,  and  all  about  success. 
But — oh,  Josiah,  when  it  comes  to  life, 
you — you've  got  another  guess  coming!" 

The  admiral  stared  past  her,  silent.  He 
did  not  seem  to  hear.  His  big,  handsome, 
elderly  figure  sagged  a  little.  Upon  his 
hard,  handsome  face  there  came  again  that 
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curious  inward  shining.  It  was  as  if  that 
little  name,  so  long  silenced,  held  a  tender 
illumining,  all  its  own. 

He  turned  and  looked  out  toward  the 
softly  lighted  garden,  all  silver  shadow 
and  misty  glow,  where  Christine,  fair  star 
bride,  had  stood  an  hour  ago.  But  the 
face  that  gleamed  before  his  longing  eyes 
was  not  the  face  of  Christine. 

At  last  he  spoke,  half  to  himself. 

"  Christine  was  very  beautiful  to-night. 
Somehow — it's  the  iirst  time  I  have  ever 
noticed  it — she  looked  a  little  as  Marianna 
used  to  look.  Do  you  remember  Mari- 
anna, Aunt  Celestia?  Though  I  suppose 
not.     It's  more  than  forty  years " 

Aunt  Celestia  leaned  forward  in  her 
chair.     Her  voice  was  very  low. 

"Yes,  Josiah.  I  mind  Marianna  well. 
That  one  time  you  brought  her  to  see  me, 
the  little,  lovely,  happy  thing !  And  I  mind 
how  she'd  look  at  you,  and  her  eyes  would 
sparkle,  and  her  cheeks  get  pink;  she  was 
so  proud  of  you,  and  of  everything  you 
did  and  every  word  you'd  say.  And  I 
mind  how  glad  she  was  to  go  to  that  lone- 
some river-country  with  you,  though  it 


was  yellow-fever  year,  and  cruel  heat,  and 
she  must  live  just  like  your  laborers  did, 
cooped  up  in  a  muddy  little  shack  ashore. 
Yet  she  was  prouder  than  Punch,  and  hap- 
py as  a  queen.  Yes,  Josiah.   I  remember." 

But  the  admiral  had  not  heard  one 
word.  His  fine  old  face  was  spent  and 
gray.  His  breath  came  short  with  stab- 
bing memories.  For  the  old  brave,  loving 
heart  was  torn  within  him. 

"If  Christine— if  I  thought " 

Then  he  turned  his  face  to  that  old 
waiting,  patient  face.  And  he  spoke  out 
like  a  wistful  boy. 

"It's  been  a  long  road.  Aunt  Celestia. 
No,  I  wouldn't  want  Christine  to  miss 
what  Marianna  and  I  knew." 

"Oh,  Josiah!" 

Suddenly  she  urged  toward  him.  Bound 
prisoner  that  she  was,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
powerful  mother-spirit  of  her  would  lift 
her  worthless  old  body  and  carry  it  to  him, 
to  clasp  him  in  her  old  powerful  mother- 
arms,  infinitely  tender,  infinitely  compas- 
sionate. "Oh,  Josiah!  I  knew  time'd 
come  you'd  see,  dear.  I  knew  you'd  un- 
derstand!" 


THE    MAN    BEHIND    THE    BARS 
By  Winifred   Louise  Taylor 

SECOND   PAPER* 


URING  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  there  has  been  a 
general  tendency  to  draw 
sharp,  hard-and-fast  divi- 
ding lines  between  the  "cor- 
rigible" and  the  "incorri- 
gible ' '  criminal.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
a  man  only  once  convicted  of  a  crime  may 
yet  be  amenable  to  reform,  but  that  a  sec- 
ond or  third  conviction — convictions,  not 
necessarily  crimes — is  proof  that  a  man 
is  "incorrigible";  that  the  criminal  dye 
is  set  and  the  man  should  therefore  be 
permanently  removed  from  society.    This 


really  does  appear  a  most  sensible  arrange- 
ment as  we  look  down  upon  the  upper  side 
of  the  proposition;  to  those  who  look  up 
to  it  from  below  the  appearance  is  alto- 
gether dift'erent. 

A  distinguished  professor  in  a  law  school 
has  said:  "If  any  person  shall  be  a  third 
time  convicted  of  any  crime,  no  ^natter 
of  what  nature,  he  should  be  imprisoned 
at  hard  labor  for  life."  At  a  National 
Prison  Congress,  in  1888,  another  eminent 
professor  thus  indorsed  this  sentiment: 
"I  believe  there  is  but  one  cure  for  this 
great  and  growing  evil,  and  this  is  the 


*  In  reply  to  those  who  may  charge  me  with  extravagant  optimism  in  regard  to  convicts,  or  may  think  that  to  me 
everj'  goose  is  a  swan.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  written  only  of  the  men — among  hundreds  of  convicts — who  have  most 
interested  me ;  men  whom  I  have  known  thoroughly  and  who  never  attempted  to  deceive  me.  Every  writer's  vision  of 
life  and  of  humanity  is  inevitably  colored  by  V  is  own  personality,  and  in  these  articles  I  have  pictured  these  men  as  I 
saw  them  ;  but  I  have  also  endeavored,  in  ir.  so  much  from  their  letters,  to  leave  the  reader  free  to  form  liis  own 
opinion.  Doubtless  the  key  to  my  own  positioi  s  the  fact  that  1  always  studied  these  prisoners  as  men;  and  I  tried  not  to 
obscure  my  vision  by  looking  at  them  through  tjeir  crimes. 
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imprisonment  for  life  of  the  criminal  once 
pronounced  'incorrigible.'"  Later  the 
governor  of  my  own  State  told  me  that 
he  would  consider  no  petition  for  shorten- 
ing the  sentf'nce  of  an  "habitual  crim- 
inal. "  Any  leniency  of  attitude  was  stig- 
matized as  "  rose-water  sentiment. "  And 
the  heart  of  the  community  hardeneditself 
against  any  plea  for  the  twice-convicted 
man.  What  fate  he  was  consigned  to  was 
not  their  aflfair  so  long  as  he  was  safely 
locked  up. 

In  our  eagerness  for  self-protection  at 
any  cost  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  criminal  problem  is  one  of  conditions 
quite  as  much  as  of  "cases."  In  our 
large  cities,  the  great  reservoirs  of  crime, 
we  are  but  reaping  the  harvest  of  cen- 
turies of  evil  in  older  civilizations. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  effects 
more  than  with  causes.  Indeed  our  deal- 
ings with  law-breakers,  from  police  court 
to  penitentiary,  have  served  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  the  causes  of 
crime.  True  enough  it  is  that  thousands 
of  our  fellow  men  have  found  life  one  great 
quicksand  of  criminal  and  prison  experi- 
ence in  which  cause  and  effect  became  in 
time  inextricably  tangled. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  when  I  glance 
over  the  newspaper  reports  of  brutal  out- 
rages and  horrible  crimes  my  sympathy 
swings  over  wholly  to  the  injured  party; 
I,  too,  feel  as  if  no  measures  could  be  too 
severe  for  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 
That  there  are  human  monsters  whose 
confinement  is  demanded  by  public  safety 
I  do  not  question.  But  modern  scien- 
tific study  is  leading  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  back  of  abnormal  crimes  are  abnor- 
mal physiological  conditions,  or  abnor- 
mal race  tendencies.  And  the  "habitu- 
al criminal"  is  not  so  designated  because 
of  the  nature  of  his  crimes,  but  because  of 
the  number  of  his  infractions  of  the  law. 

I  might  have  concurred  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  learned  professors  were  it  not 
that  just  when  legislation  in  my  own  State 
was  giving  no  quarter  to  second  and  third 
offenders  I  was  being  led  into  the  midst 
of  this  submerged  tenth  of  our  prison 
population,  and  my  loyalty  to  their  cause 
has  been  unswerving  ever  since. 

"Have  any  of  your  'habituals'  perma- 
nently reformed?"  I  am  asked. 

They  certainly  have,  more  of  them  than 


even  my  optimism  expected;  and  under 
circumstances  when  I  have  been  amazed 
that  their  moral  determination  did  not 
break.  In  my  preconceived  opinion,  the 
most  hopeless  case  I  ever  assisted  sur- 
prised me  by  settling  down,  under  fa- 
vorable environment,  into  an  honest, 
self-supporting  citizen ;  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  he  is  guarding  his  boys  from 
all  knowledge  of  criminal  life. 

After  I  came  to  understand  how  all  the 
odds  were  against  the  penniless  one, 
scarred  and  crippled  by  repeated  crimes 
and  punishments,  it  was  not  his  past  nor 
his  future  that  interested  me  so  deeply  as 
what  was  left  of  the  man.  I  suppose  I  w'as 
always  in  search  of  that  something  which 
we  call  the  soul.  And  I  sometimes  found 
it  where  I  least  looked  for  it:  among  the 
very  dregs  of  convict  life. 

John  Bryan  stands  out  in  clear  relief 
in  this  connection.  How  well  I  remember 
my  first  meeting  w'ith  this  man,  who  was 
then  more  than  forty  years  old,  in  broken 
health,  serving  a  twenty-year  sentence 
which  he  could  not  possibly  survive.  He 
had  no  family,  received  no  letters,  was 
utterly  an  outcast.  Crime  had  been  his 
"  profession. "  *  His  face  was  not  brutal, 
but  it  W'as  hard,  guarded  in  expression, 
and  seamed  with  lines.  The  facts  of  his 
existence  he  accepted  apparently  without 
remorse,  certainly  without  hope.  This 
was  life  as  he  had  made  it,  yes — but  also 
as  he  had  found  it.  His  friends  had  been 
men  of  his  own  kind,  and,  judged  by 
standards  of  his  own,  he  had  respected 
them,  trusted  them,  and  been  loyal  to 
them.  I  knew  this  well,  for  I  sought  his 
acquaintance  hoping  to  obtain  informa- 
tion supposed  to  be  the  missing  link  in  a 
chain  of  evidence  upon  which  the  fate  of 
another  man  depended.  I  assured  Bryan 
that  I  would  absolutely  guard  the  safety 
of  the  man  whose  address  I  wanted,  but 
Bryan  was  uncompromising  in  his  refusal 
to  give  it  to  me,  saying  only,  "Jenkins  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  You  can't  induce  me  to 
give  him  away.  You  may  be  sincere 
enough  in  your  promises, but  it's  too  risky. 
I  don't  know  you ;  but  if  I  did  you  couldn't 
get  this  information  out  of  me. "  Know- 
ing that  "honor  among  thieves"  is  no 
fiction  I  respected  his  attitude. 

*I  sek'  n.  leard  the  terms  "habitual"  or  "incorrigible" 
used  by  n..-.i  of  his  class;  but  the  "professionals"  seemed  to 
have  a  certain  standing  with  each  other. 
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However  something  in  the  man  inter- 
ested me;  and  moved  to  break  in  upon 
the  loneliness  and  desolation  of  his  life 
I  offered  to  send  him  magazines  and  to 
answer  any  letters  he  might  write  me. 
Doubtless  he  suspected  some  ulterior  mo- 
tive on  my  part,  for  in  the  few  letters  that 
we  exchanged  I  made  little  headway  in 
acquaintance  nor  was  a  second  interview 
more  satisfactory.  Bryan  was  courteous 
— my  prisoners  were  always  courteous  to 
me — but  it  was  evident  that  I  stood  for 
nothing  in  his  world.  One  day  he  wrote 
me  that  he  did  not  care  to  continue  our 
correspondence,  and  did  not  desire  an- 
other interview.  Regretting  only  that  I 
had  failed  to  touch  a  responsive  chord  in 
his  nature  I  did  not  pursue  the  acquaint- 
ance further. 

Some  time  afterward,  when  in  the 
prison  hospital,  I  noticed  the  name 
"John  Bryan"  over  the  door  of  one  of  the 
cells.  Before  I  had  time  to  think  John 
Bryan  stood  in  the  door  with  outstretched 
hand  and  a  smile  of  warmest  welcome, 
saying : 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Do  come  in 
and  have  a  visit  with  me." 

"But  I  thought  you  wanted  never  to 
see  me  again,"  I  answered. 

"It  wasn't  you  I  wanted  to  shut  out. 
It  was  the  thought  of  the  whole  dreadful 
outside  world  that  lets  us  suffer  so  in  here, 
and  you  were  a  part  of  that  world. " 

In  a  flash  I  understood  the  depth  of 
meaning  in  his  words,  and  during  the  next 
hour,  in  this  our  last  meeting,  the  seed  of 
our  friendship  grew  and  blossomed  like  the 
plants  of  the  orient  under  the  hand  of  the 
magician.  It  evidently  had  not  dawned  on 
him  before  that  I,  too,  knew  his  world,  that 
I  could  understand  his  feeling  about  it. 

For  two  years  he  had  been  an  invalid, 
and  his  world  had  now  narrowed  to  the 
"idle  room,"  the  hospital  yard,  and  the 
hospital;  his  associates  incapacitated, 
sick,  or  dying  convicts;  his  only  occupa- 
tion waiting  for  death.  But  he  was  giv- 
en ample  opportunity  to  study  the  char- 
acter and  the  fate  of  these  sick  and  dying 
comrades.  He  made  no  allusion  to  his 
own  fate,  but  told  me  how  day  after  day 
his  heart  had  been  wrung  with  pity,  with 
the  agony  of  compassion,  for  these  others. 

He  knew  of  instances  where  innocent 
men  were  imprisoned  on  outrageously  se- 


vere and  unjust  sentences;  of  men  whose 
health  was  ruined  and  whose  lives  were 
blighted  at  the  hands  of  the  State  for  some 
trifling  violation  of  the  law ;  of  cases  where 
the  sin  of  the  culprit  was  white  in  com- 
parison with  the  sin  of  the  State  in  evils  in- 
flicted in  the  name  of  justice.  He  counted 
it  a  lighter  sin  to  rob  a  man  of  a  watch 
than  to  rob  a  man  of  his  manhood  or  his 
health.  It  was  indeed  in  bitterness  of 
spirit  that  he  regarded  the  courts  and  the 
churches  which  stood  for  justice  and  re- 
ligion, yet  allowed  these  wrongs  to  multi- 
ply. His  point  of  view  of  the  prison  prob- 
lem was  quite  the  opposite  of  theirs. 

Now,  as  I  could  have  matched  his  score 
with  cases  of  injustice,  as  my  heart,  too, 
had  been  wrung  with  pity,  when  he  real- 
ized that  I  believed  him  and  felt  with  him, 
the  last  barrier  between  us  was  melted. 

There  were  at  that  time  few  persons  in 
my  world  who  felt  as  I  did  on  the  prison 
question,  but  in  this  heart  suddenly 
opened  to  me  I  found  many  of  my  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  reflected,  and  we 
stood  as  friends  on  the  common  ground 
of  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity. 

Another  surprise  was  awaiting  me  when 
I  changed  the  subject  by  asking  Bryan 
what  he  was  reading.  It  seemed  that  his 
starving  heart  had  been  seeking  sympathy 
and  companionship  in  books.  He  had 
turned  first  to  the  Greek  philosophers, 
and  in  their  philosophy  and  stoicism  he 
seemed  to  have  found  some  strength  for 
endurance;  but  it  was  in  the  great  relig- 
ious teachers,  those  lovers  of  the  poor, 
those  pitiers  of  the  oppressed,  Jesus  Christ 
and  Buddha,  that  he  had  found  what  he 
was  really  seeking.  He  had  been  reading 
Kenan's  "Jesus,"  also  Farrar's  "Life  of 
Christ,"  as  well  as  the  New  Testament. 

"  Buddha  was  great  and  good,  and  so 
were  some  of  the  other  religious  teachers," 
he  said;  "but  Jesus  Christ  is  better  than 
all  the  rest."  And  with  that  Friend  of 
the  friendless  I  left  him. 

Strange  indeed  it  seemed  how  the 
criminal  life  appeared  to  have  fallen  from 
him  as  a  garment,  and  yet  in  our  prison 
administration  this  man  stood  as  the  very 
type  of  "the  incorrigible."  What  his 
course  of  action  would  have  been  had 
Bryan  been  given  his  freedom  I  should 
not  care  to  predict.  Physically  he  was 
absolutely  incapable  of  supporting  him- 
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self  honestly;  and  he  might  have  agreed 
with  another  who  said  to  me,  "Any  man 
of  self-respect  would  rather  steal  than 
beg. "  There  are  those  to  whom  no  bread 
is  quite  so  bitter  as  the  bread  of  charity. 
But  I  am  certain  that  the  John  Bryan 
who  revealed  himself  to  me  in  that  last 
interview  was  the  real  man,  the  man  who 
was  going  forward,  apparently  without 
fear,  to  meet  the  judgment  of  his  Maker. 

A  noted  preacher  once  said  to  me,  "Oh, 
give  up  this  prison  business.  It's  too 
hard  on  you,  too  wearing  and  depressing." 
And  I  replied,  "Not  all  the  preachers  in 
the  land  could  teach  me  spiritually  what 
these  convicts  are  teaching  me,  or  give 
me  such  faith  in  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  human  soul."  Perhaps  my  experi- 
ence has  been  exceptional,  but  it  was  the 
older  criminals,  the  men  who  had  sowed 
their  wild  oats  and  come  to  their  senses 
who  most  deepened  my  faith  in  human 
nature. 

I  am  glad  to  quote  in  this  connection 
the  words  of  an  experienced  warden  of  a 
large  Eastern  penitentiary,  who  says:  "I 
have  yet  to  find  a  case  where  I  believe 
that  crime  has  been  taught  by  older 
criminals  to  younger  ones.  I  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  usual  advice  of 
the  old  criminal  to  the  boys  is,  '  See  what 
crime  has  brought  me  to,  and  when  you 
get  out  of  here  behave  yourselves.'" 

My  whole  study  of  "old-timers"  veri- 
fies this  statement;  moreover,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  in  very  many  in- 
stances the  criminal  impulses  exhaust 
themselves  shortly  after  the  period  of 
adolescence,  when  the  fever  of  antago- 
nism to  all  restraint  has  run  its  course,  so 
to  say;  and  I  believe  the  time  is  coming 
when  this  branch  of  the  subject  w'ill  be 
scientifically  studied. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
juvenile  court,  now  so  efficient  in  rescu- 
ing the  young  offender  from  the  criminal 
ranks,  had  not  begun  its  work  before  the 
present  severe  discrimination,  before  the 
second  or  third  offence  had  blotted  hope 
from  the  future  of  so  many  of  the  younger 
men  in  our  penitentiaries;  for  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  under  the  board  of 
pardons  has  done  little  to  mitigate  the 
fate  of  those  whose  criminal  records  show 
previous  convictions. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with 


crimes.     It  is  now  time  to  begin  dealing 
with  men.* 

An  habitual  criminal  of  the  pronounced 
tyjie  was  my  friend  Dick  Mallory.  I 
have  no  remembrance  of  our  first  meeting, 
but  he  must  have  been  thirty  years  old 
at  the  time,  was  in  the  penitentiary  for 
the  third  time,  and  serving  a  fourteen- 
year  sentence.  Early  in  our  acquaintance 
I  asked  him  to  write  for  me  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  his  childhood  and  boyhood,  the 
environment  and  influences  which  had 
made  him  what  he  was,  and  also  his  im- 
pression of  the  various  reformatories  and 
minor  penal  institutions  of  which  he  had 
been  an  inmate.  This  he  was  allowed  to 
do  by  special  permission,  and  the  warden 
of  the  penitentiary  gave  his  indorsement 
as  to  the  general  reliability  of  his  state- 
ments. The  following  brief  sketch  of 
his  youth  is  summarized  from  his  own 
accounts. 

One  cannot  hold  Dick  Mallory  as  a 
victim  of  social  conditions,  neither  was 
he  of  criminal  parentage.  One  of  his 
grandfathers  was  a  farmer,  the  other  a 
mechanic.  His  father  was  a  working- 
man,  his  mother  a  big-hearted  woman, 
thoroughly  kindly  and  to  the  last  de- 
voted to  her  son.  There  must  have  been 
some  constitu  ional  lack  of  moral  fibre 
in  Dick,  who  was  the  same  wayward,  un- 
manageable boy  known  to  heart-broken 
mothers  in  all  classes  of  life.  Impulsive, 
generous,  with  an  overflowing  sociability 
of  disposition,  he  won  his  way  with  con- 
victs and  guards  in  the  different  penal  in- 
stitutions included  in  his  varied  experi- 
ence. I  hate  to  put  it  into  words,  but 
Dick  was  undeniably  a  thief;  and  his 
career  as  a  thief  began  very  early.  When 
seven  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  a  parish 
school  and  there,  he  tells  me,  "A  toughs 
set  of  boys  they  were,  including  myself. 
There  I  received  my  first  lessons  in  steal- 
ing. We  would  go  through  all  the  alley- 
ways on  our  way  to  and  from  school,  and 
break  into  sheds  and  steal  anything  we 
could  sell  for  a  few  cents,  using  the  money 
to  get  into  cheap  theatres." 

This  early  lawlessness  led  to  more  seri- 
ous misdemeanors  until  the  boy  at  thir- 

*  For  full  discussion  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred 
to  "The  Individualization  of  Punishment."  by  M.  Raymond 
Salielles.  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  penol- 
ogy. Sir  James  Barr,  also,  in  "The  Aim  and  Scope  of  Eu- 
genics," demands  the  recognition  of  the  individual  in  the 
criminal. 
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teen  was  sent  to  the  reform  school.  This 
reform-school  experience — in  the  late 
seventies — afforded  the  best  possible  cul- 
ture for  all  the  evil  in  his  nature.  This 
reform  school  was  openly  designated  a 
"hotl)ed  of  crime"  for  the  State.  Inevi- 
tably Dick  left  it  a  worse  boy  than  at 
his  entrance.  Another  delinquency  soon 
followed,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  jail  for 
a  month,  the  mother  hoping  that  this 
would  "teach  him  a  lesson."  "It  did. 
But,  oh!  what  a  lesson.  Oh!  but  it  was  a 
hard  place  for  a  boy!  There  were  from 
three  to  seven  in  each  cell,  some  of  them 
boys  younger  than  I,  some  hardened 
criminals.  We  were  herded  together  in 
idleness,  learning  only  lessons  in  crime. 
In  less  than  six  months  I  was  there  a  sec- 
ond time.  Then  mother  moved  into  an- 
other neighborhood,  but  alas  for  the 
change!  .  .  .  That  same  locality  has 
turned  out  more  thieves  than  any  other 
portion  of  Chicago,  that  sin-begrimed 
city.  From  the  time  I  became  acquaint- 
ed in  that  neighborhood  I  was  a  confirmed 
thief  and  a  constant  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  police. 

"One  evening  I  was  arrested  on  general 
principles,  taken  into  the  police  station, 
and  paraded  before  the  whole  squad  of 
the  police,  the  captain  saying,  'This  is 
the  notorious  Dick  Mallory.  Take  a  good 
look  at  him,  and  bring  him  in  night  or 
day,  wherever  you  may  find  him.'" 
This  completed  his  enmity  to  law  and 
order. 

Soon  after  followed  an  experience  in  the 
house  of  correction,  of  which  he  says: 
"This  was  my  first  time  there  and  a  mis- 
erable time  it  was.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
in  their  palmiest  days  could  not  hold  a 
candle  to  it.  You  know  that  by  this  time 
I  was  no  spring  chicken,  but  the  place 
actually  made  me  sick;  it  was  literally 
swarming  with  vermin,  the  men  half 
starved  and  half  clad. "  This  workhouse 
experience  was  repeated  several  times, 
and  was  regarded  afterward  as  the  low- 
est depth  of  moral  degradation  of  his 
whole  career.  "I  did  not  tr>'  to  obtain 
work  in  these  intervals  of  liberty  because 
I  was  arrested  every  time  I  was  met  by  a 
policeman  who  had  seen  me  before." 

Thoroughly  demoralized  Dick  Mal- 
lory sought  the  saloons,  at  first  for  the 
sake  of  sociability,  then  for  the  stimulant 


which  gave  temporary  zest  to  life,  until 
the  habit  of  drinking  was  confirmed  and 
led  to  more  serious  crimes. 

Perhaps  neither  our  modern  juvenile 
courts  nor  our  improved  methods  in  re- 
form school  and  house  of  correction  would 
have  materially  altered  the  course  of  Dick 
Mallory 's  life,  although  a  thorough  course 
of  manual  training  might  have  turned  his 
destructive  tendencies  into  constructive 
forces;  and  the  right  teaching  might  have 
instilled  into  him  some  principles  of  good 
citizenship.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact 
remained  that  before  this  boy  had  reached 
his  majority  his  imprisonment  had  become 
a  social  necessity;  he  had  become  the 
very  type  against  whom  our  most  severe 
legislation  has  been  directed. 

But  this  was  not  the  Dick  Mallory 
whom  I  came  to  know  so  well  ten  years 
later,  and  who  was  for  two  years  or  more 
my  guide  and  director  in  some  of  the  best 
work  I  ever  accomplished  for  prisoners. 
Strange  to  say  this  man,  utterly  irre- 
sponsible and  lawless  as  he  had  hereto- 
fore been,  was  a  model  prisoner.  He  fell 
into  line  at  once,  learned  his  trade  on  the 
shoe  contract  rapidly,  became  an  expert 
workman,  earning  something  like  sixty  dol- 
lars a  year  by  extra  work.  He  was  cheer- 
ful, sensible,  level-headed,  and  settled 
down  to  convict  life  with  the  determina- 
tion to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  the  most 
of  the  opportunity  to  read  and  study 
evenings.  The  normal  man  within  him 
came  into  expression.  His  comparison 
between  the  house  of  correction  and  the 
penitentiary  was  wholly  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  He  recognized  the  necessity  of 
a  strict  discipline  for  men  like  himself; 
he  appreciated  the  difficulties  of  the  war- 
den's position,  and  his  criticisms  of  the  in- 
stitutions were  confined  mostly  to  the 
abuses  inherent  in  the  contract  system. 
Never  coming  in  contact  with  the  sick 
or  disabled,  himself  blessed  with  the  ir- 
repressible buoyancy  of  the  sons  of  Erin, 
physically  capable  of  doing  more  than  all 
the  work  required  of  him,  his  point  of  view 
of  convict  life  and  prison  administration 
was  at  that  time  altogether  diflferent  from 
that  of  John  Bryan.  He  plunged  into 
correspondence  with  me  with  an  ardor 
that  never  flagged,  covering  every  inch 
of  the  writing-paper  allotted  him,  treasur- 
ing every  line  of  my  letters,  and  rereading 
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them  on  the  long  Sunday  afternoons  in 
his  cell.  For  years  he  had  made  the  most 
of  the  prison  libraries.  His  reading  was 
mainly  along  scientific  lines — Galton, 
Draper,  and  Herbert  Spencer  he  treasured 
especially.  His  favorite  novel  was  Mrs. 
Linton's  "  Joshua  Davidson,"  a  striking 
modern  paraphrase  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
His  good  nature  won  him  many  small  fa- 
vors and  privileges  from  the  prison  guards, 
and  the  time  that  I  knew  him  as  a  pris- 
oner was  unquestionably  the  happiest 
period  of  his  life. 

We  always  had  some  young  prisoner 
on  hand  whom  we  were  trying  to  rescue 
from  criminal  life.  It  was  usually  a  cell- 
mate of  Dick's  with  whom  he  had  become 
thoroughly  acquainted.  And  on  the  out- 
side was  Dick's  mother  always  ready  to 
help  her  boy  set  some  other  mother's  boy 
on  his  feet.  Our  first  mutual  experiment 
along  this  line  was  in  the  beginning  some- 
what discouraging.  The  following  extract 
from  one  of  Dick's  letters  speaks  for  itself, 
not  only  of  our  protege,  Harry,  but  of 
Dick's  attitude  in  this  and  similar  cases: 

"My  brother  wrote  me  that  Harry  had 
burnt  his  foot  and  was  unable  to  work  for 
a  month,  during  which  time  a  friend  of 
mine  paid  his  board.  On  recovering  he 
went  back  to  work  for  a  few  days,  drew 
his  pay,  and  left  the  city,  leaving  my  friend 
out  of  pocket.  Now,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  loss  good,  because  I  feel  responsible 
for  Harry.  I  have  never  lost  confidence 
in  him,  and  what  makes  me  feel  worst  of 
all  is,  that  I  am  unable  to  let  him  know 
that  I  am  not  angry  with  him.  I  would 
give  twenty  dollars  this  minute  if  I  knew 
where  a  letter  would  reach  him. 

"I  have  never  directly  tried  to  bring 
any  man  down  to  my  own  level,  and  if  I 
never  succeed  in  elevating  myself  much 
above  my  present  level  I  would  like  to 
be  the  means  of  elevating  others. "  How- 
ever, Harry  did  not  prove  altogether  a  lost 
venture,  and  Dick  was  delighted  to  receive 
better  news  of  him  later. 

We  had  better  luck  next  time  when  Ned 
Triscom,  a  young  cellmate  of  Dick's,  was 
released.  Dick  had  planned  for  this  boy's 
future  for  weeks,  asking  my  assistance  in 
securing  a  situation  and  arranging  for  an 
evening  school — the  bills  guaranteed  by 
Dick.  Our  plans  carried  even  better  than 
we  hoped.     Ned  proved  really  the  right 


sort,  and  when  I  afterward  met  him  in 
Chicago  my  impressions  more  than  con- 
firmed Dick's  favorable  report.  But 
Ned  was  Dick's /nJ,  and  Dick  must  give 
his  own  report. 

"  I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done  for  my  friend  Ned.  He  has  written 
me  every  week  since  he  left,  and  it  does 
me  good  to  know  that  he  is  on  the  high 
road  to  success.  As  soon  as  you  begin 
to  receive  news  from  your  friends  who 
have  met  him  you  will  hear  things  that 
will  make  your  heart  glad.  He  is  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praise  of  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  has  spent  some  evenings  at  the 
Hull  House,  and  goes  often  to  see  my 
mother.  He  is  doing  remarkably  well 
with  his  work  and  earned  twenty-four 
dollars  last  week.  He  has  no  relativ^e 
nearer  than  an  aunt,  whom  he  will  visit  in 
his  vacation.  I  never  asked  him  anything 
about  his  past,  and  he  never  told  me  any- 
thing. I  simply  judged  of  him  by  what  I 
saw  of  him.  I  always  thought  him  out 
of  place  here,  and  now  I  wonder  how  he 
ever  happened  to  get  here." 

I  liked  Dick  for  never  having  asked 
Ned  anything  about  his  past.  Now, 
through  Dick's  interest  in  the  boy,  Ned 
was  placed  at  once  in  healthy  moral 
environment  in  Chicago,  and  he  was  really 
a  very  interesting  and  promising  fellow. 
He  kept  in  correspondence  with  me  as 
long  as  I  answered  his  letters,  and  I  had 
no  reason  to  think  that  he  ever  again 
transgressed  the  law.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Mallory 
was  as  much  interested  in  Dick's  phil- 
anthropic experiments  as  I  was,  and 
several  men  fresh  from  the  penitentiary 
spent  the  first  few  days  of  freedom  in  the 
sunshine  of  her  warm  welcome  and  under 
the  shelter  of  her  hospitable  roof.  Thus 
Dick,  his  mother,  and  I  became  a  sort  of 
first  aid  to  the  ex-convict  society.  On 
one  of  my  visits  to  him  Dick  greeted  me 
with  the  remark: 

"There  are  two  Polish  boys  here  that 
you  must  see;  and  you  must  do  some- 
thing for  them." 

"Not  another  prisoner  will  I  get  ac- 
quainted with,  Dick.  I've  more  men  on 
my  list  now  than  I  can  do  justice  to.  I 
haven't  time  for  another  one,"  was  my 
decided  reply. 

"It  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
have  time  or  not.     These  boys  ought  to 
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be  out  of  here  and  there's  nobody  to  get 
them  out  but  you." 

1  saw  instantly  that  not  only  was  the 
fate  of  the  Polish  boys  involved,  but  my 
standing  in  the  opinion  of  Dick;  for  be- 
tween us  two  was  the  unspoken  under- 
standing that  we  could  count  on  each 
other,  and  Dick  knew  perfectly  well  that 
I  could  not  fail  him.  Nothing  in  all  my 
prison  experience  so  warms  my  heart  as 
the  thought  of  our  Polish  boys.  Neither 
of  them  were  twenty  years  of  age.  They 
were  working  boys  of  good  general  char- 
acter, and  yet  they  were  serving  a  fifteen- 
year  sentence  imposed  because  of  some 
technicality  of  an  ill-framed  law. 

My  interview  with  the  first  one  was 
very  satisfactory.  I  found  him  frank  and 
intelligent  and  ready  to  give  me  every 
point  in  his  case.  But  with  the  second 
one  it  was  different.  He  listened  in  si- 
lence to  all  my  questions,  refusing  any  re- 
ply. At  last  I  said,  "You  must  answer 
my  questions  or  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  for  you."  Then  he  turned  his 
great  black  velvet  eyes  upon  me  and  said 
only,  "You  mean  to  do  me  some  harm?" 
What  a  comment  on  the  boy's  experi- 
ence in  Chicago  courts!  He  simply  could 
not  conceive  of  a  stranger  seeking  him 
with  any  but  a  harmful  motive.  And  we 
made  no  further  progress  that  time,  but 
when  I  came  again  there  was  welcome  in 
the  black  velvet  eyes,  and  with  the  greet- 
ing, "I  know  now  that  you  are  my 
friend,"  he  gave  me  his  statement  and 
answered  all  my  questions. 

Now  it  seemed  impossible  that  such"  a 
severe  sentence  could  have  been  passed  on 
those  boys  without  some  just  cause.  But 
I  had  faith  in  Dick  Mallory's  judgment 
of  them,  and  my  own  impressions  were 
altogether  favorable;  furthermore,  my 
good  friend,  the  warden,  was  convinced 
that  grave  injustice  had  been  done. 

It  was  two  years  before  I  had  disen- 
tangled all  the  threads  and  marshalled 
all  my  evidence  and  laid  the  case  before 
the  governor.  The  governor  looked  the 
papers  over  carefully  and  then  said: 

"  If  I  did  all  my  work  as  thoroughly  as 
this  has  been  done  I  should  not  be  criti- 
cised as  I  am  now.  What  would  you  like 
me  to  do  for  these  boys?" 

Making  one  bold  dash  for  what  I 
wanted,  I  answered:  "  I  should  like  you  to 


give  me  two  pardons  that  I  can  take  to 
the  boys  to-morrow. " 

The  governor  rang  for  his  secretary, 
to  whom  he  said:  "Make  out  two  par- 
dons for  these  Polish  boys."  And  ten 
minutes  later,  with  the  two  pardons  in  my 
hand,  I  left  the  governor's  office.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  I  was  indebted  to 
Dick  Mallory  for  one  of  the  very  happiest 
hours  of  my  life. 

When  I  reached  the  prison  next  day 
the  good  news  had  preceded  me.  One  of 
the  officers  met  me  at  the  door  and  clasped 
both  my  hands  in  welcome,  saying: 

"There  isn't  an  officer  or  a  convict  in 
this  prison  who  will  not  rejoice  in  the  free- 
dom of  those  boys,  and  every  convict 
will  know  of  it." 

As  for  the  Polish  boys  themselves,  the 
blond,  a  dear  boy,  was  expecting  good 
news;  but  the  black  velvet  eyes  of  the 
dark  one  were  bewildered  by  the  unbe- 
lievable good  fortune.  I  stood  at  the 
door  and  shook  hands  with  them  as  they 
entered  into  freedom,  and  afterward  re- 
ceived letters  from  both  giving  the  de- 
tails of  their  home-coming.  And  so  the 
purpose  of  Mallory  was  accomplished. 

These  are  but  few  of  the  many  who 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  man. 
Only  last  year  a  man  now  dying  in  Eng- 
land, in  one  of  his  letters  to  me  referred 
gratefully  to  assistance  given  him  by  Mal- 
lory on  his  release  from  prison  many  years 
ago.  Mallory's  letters  are  all  the  record 
of  a  helping  hand.  Through  them  all  runs 
the  silver  thread  of  human  kindness,  the 
traces  of  benefits  conferred  and  efforts 
made  on  behalf  of  others. 

And  what  of  Dick  Mallory's  own  life 
after  his  release  from  prison?  He  had 
always  lacked  faith  in  himself  and  in  his 
future,  and  now  the  current  of  existence 
seemed  set  against  him.  He  was  thirty- 
two  years  old  and  more  than  half  his  life 
had  been  spent  in  confinement,  under  re- 
straint. In  his  ambition  to  earn  money 
for  himself  while  working  on  prison  con- 
tracts, he  had  drawn  too  heavily  on  both 
physical  and  nervous  resources.  In  his 
own  words — "I  did  not  realize  at  all  the 
physical  condition  I  was  in.  If  I  could 
only  have  gone  to  some  place  where  I 
could  have  recuperated  under  medical 
attention.  But  no!  I  only  wanted  to 
get  to  work — all  I  knew  was  work." 
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The  hard  times  of  '93  came  on,  a  man 
had  to  take  what  work  he  could  get,  and 
Mallory  could  not  do  the  work  that  came 
in  his  way.  His  mother  died  and  the 
home  was  broken  u[).  He  again  resorted 
to  the  sociability  of  the  saloon,  and  with 
the  renewal  of  old  associations  and  under 
the  influences  of  stimulants,  the  reckless 
lawlessness  of  his  boyhood  again  broke 
out  into  some  action  that  resulted  in  a 
term  in  another  prison. 

The  man  was  utterly  crushed.  His  old 
criminal  record  was  brought  to  light  and 
he  found  himself  ensnared  in  the  toils  of 
his  past.  He  was  bitterly  humiliated; 
he  was  in  no  position  to  earn  a  penny  and 
no  channel  for  the  generous  impulses  still 
strong  within  him  was  now  open.  The 
old  buoyancy  of  his  nature  still  flickered 
occasionally  from  the  dying  embers,  but 
gradually  darkened  into  a  dull  despair  as 
far  as  his  own  life  was  concerned.  But 
his  interest  in  others  survived,  and  the 
only  favors  he  ever  asked  of  me  were  on 
behalf  of  "the  boys"  whom  he  could  no 
longer  help.  He  still  wrote  me  freely 
and  his  letters  tell  their  own  stor)^: 

"At  one  time  in  our  friendship  I  really 
believed  that  exerything  was  possible  in 
my  future.  I  never  meant  to  deceive 
you.  And  when  I  realized  my  broken 
promises  my  heart  broke  too.  I  have 
never  been  the  same  man  since  and  can 
never  be  again.  I  cannot  help  looking  on 
the  dark  side,  for  life  has  been  so  hard  for 
me.  Ah  I  it  is  a  hard  place  when  you 
reach  the  stage  where  the  future  seems  so 
hopeless  as  it  does  to  me." 

And  hopeless  it  truly  was.  Imprison- 
ment and  dissipation  had  done  their 
work,  and  his  death  came  shortly  after  his 
release  from  this  prison.  Since  his  life 
had  proved  a  losing  game  it  was  far  bet- 
ter that  it  should  end.  But  was  not 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  right  in  his  be- 
lief that  all  our  moral  failures  do  not  les- 
sen the  value  of  our  good  qualities  and 
our  good  deeds?  The  good  that  Mallory 
did  was  positive  and  enduring ;  and  surely 
his  name  should  be  written  among  those 
who  loved  their  fellow  men. 

To  me  the  most  cruel  stroke  in  the  fate 
of  Dick  Mallory  was  this: — that  in  the 
minds  of  many  his  history  may  seem  to 
justify  the  severity  of  legislation  against 
habitual  criminals.     With  all  his  efforts 


to  save  others,  himself  he  could  not  save; 
and  knowing  as  well  as  I  do  the  injus- 
tice resulting  from  life-sentences  for 
"habituals,"  the  sum  of  his  life  counted 
against  clemency  for  this  class. 

However,  the  net  cast  over  what  the 
law  classes  as  habitual  criminals  draws 
into  its  meshes  all  kinds  of  human  nature, 
which  are  handled  without  discrimination, 
simply  as  "cases." 

Essentially  different  from  Dick  Mal- 
lory, in  the  whole  make-up  of  his  nature, 
was  Alfred  Allen.  His  story  is  told  at 
length,  because  the  real  test  of  what  is  in 
the  man  is  not  what  he  is  under  the  re- 
straints of  prison,  but  how  he  meets  the 
pressure  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  after- 
ward. 

In  one  of  my  interviews  with  a  young 
confidence  man,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
state  that  he  had  always  been  studying 
how  to  sell  the  imitation  for  the  genuine, 
to  get  something  for  nothing,  my  atten- 
tion was  diverted  by  his  suddenly  branch- 
ing off  into  a  description  of  his  cellmate. 

"Alfred  is  the  queerest  sort  of  a  chap," 
the  man  began — "he's  a  professional  bur- 
glar, and  the  most  innocent  fellow  I  ever 
knew ;  always  reading  history  and  politi- 
cal economy,  and  just  wild  to  get  into 
the  library  to  work.  He  hasn't  a  relative 
that  he  knows,  and  never  has  a  visit  nor 
a  letter,  and  I  wish  you'd  ask  to  see 
him." 

On  this  introduction  I  promised  to  in- 
terview Alfred  Allen  the  next  evening. 
The  warden  allowed  me  the  privilege  of 
evening  interviews  with  prisoners,  the 
time  limited  only  by  the  hour  when  every 
man  must  be  in  his  cell  for  the  night. 

It  was  an  unprecedented  event  for  Al- 
fred to  be  called  out  to  see  a  visitor,  and 
he  greeted  me  with  a  broad  smile  and 
two  outstretched  hands.  With  that  first 
hand-clasp  we  w'ere  friends,  for  the  door  of 
that  starved  and  eager  heart  was  thrown 
generously  open  and  all  his  soul  was  in  his 
clear  gray  eyes.  I  understood  instantly 
what  the  other  man  meant  by  calling  Al- 
fred "innocent,"  for  a  more  direct  and 
guileless  nature  I  have  never  known. 
The  boy,  for  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one, 
had  so  many  things  to  say.  The  flood- 
gates were  open  at  last.  I  remember  his 
suddenly  pausing, then  exclaiming,"  Why, 
how  strange  this  is!    Ten  minutes  ago 
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I'd  never  seen  you;  and  now  I  feel  as  if 
I'd  known  you  all  my  life." 

In  reply  to  my  inquiries  he  rapidly 
sketched  the  main  events  in  his  history. 
Of  Welsh  parentage,  he  had  learned  to  read 
before  he  was  five  years  old,  when  his 
mother  died.  While  yet  a  child  he  lost 
his  father,  and  when  ten  years  old,  a 
homeless  waif,  morally  and  physically 
starving,  in  the  struggle  for  existence  he 
was  a  bootblack,  newsboy,  and  sometimes 
thief.  "To  get  something  to  eat,  clothes 
to  cover  me,  and  a  place  to  sleep  was  my 
only  thought;  these  things  I  must  have. 
Often  in  the  day  I  looked  for  a  place 
where  the  sun  had  w-armed  the  sidewalks 
beside  barrels,  and  I'd  go  there  to  sleep 
at  night." 

At  last,  when  about  thirteen  years  old, 
he  found  a  friendly,  helping  hand.  A 
man  whose  boots  he  had  blacked  several 
times,  who  doubtless  sized  up  Alfred  as 
to  ability,  took  the  boy  to  his  house,  fed 
him  well,  and  clothed  him  comfortably. 
Very  cautiously  did  the  older  man,  who 
must  have  felt  Alfred's  intrinsic  honesty, 
unfold  to  the  boy  the  secret  of  his  calling 
and  the  source  from  which  he  garnered 
the  money  spent  for  the  comfort  of  the 
street  waif.  And  Alfred  had  small  scruple 
in  consenting  to  aid  his  protector  by  wrig- 
gling his  supple  young  body  through  small 
apertures  into  buildings  w'hich  he  had  no 
right  to  enter.  And  so  he  was  drifted 
into  the  lucrative  business  of  store  bur- 
glary.* After  the  strain  and  stress  and 
desperate  scramble  for  existence  of  the 
lonely  child,  one  can  imagine  how  easily 
he  embraced  this  new  vocation.  It  was 
a  kind  of  life,  too,  w'hich  had  its  fascina- 
tion for  his  adventurous  spirit;  it  even 
enabled  him  to  indulge  in  what  was  to 
him  the  greatest  of  luxuries,  the  luxury  of 
giving.  His  own  hardships  had  made 
him  keenly  sensitive  to  the  suffering  of 
others.  But  Alfred  was  not  of  the  stuff 
from  which  successful  criminals  are  made, 
for  at  eighteen  he  was  in  prison  for  the 
second  time  and  was  classed  with  the  in- 
corrigible. 

It  was  during  this  last  imprisonment 
that  thought  and  study  had  developed 
his  dominant  trait  of  generosity  into  a 
broader  altruism.  He  now  realized  that 
he  could  serve  humanity  better  than  by 

*  Alfred  never  entered  private  houses. 
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stealing  money  to  give  away.  He  was 
studying  the  conditions  of  the  working 
and  of  the  criminal  classes,  the  needs  of 
the  side  of  society  from  which  he  was  an 
outgrowth.  The  starting-point  of  this 
change  was  an  Englishman's  report  of  a 
visit  to  this  country,  as  "A  place  where 
each  lived  for  the  good  of  all "(?).  "  When 
I  read  that,"  said  Alfred,  "I  stopped  and 
asked  myself,  'Have  I  been  living  for 
the  good  of  all?'  And  I  saw  how  I  had 
been  an  enemy  to  society,  and  that  I  must 
start  again  in  the  opposite  direction." 
It  was  not  the  cruelty  of  social  conditions 
which  he  accused  for  his  past.  His  good 
Welsh  conscience  came  bravely  forward 
and  convicted  him  of  his  own  share  in 
social  wTong-doing.  "Now  that  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  a  good  man, "  Alfred  continued, 
"I  suppose  I  must  be  a  Christian" — re- 
versing the  usual  order  of  "  conversion  " — 
"and  so  I've  been  studying  religion  also 
lately — I've  been  hard  at  work  trying  to 
understand  the  Trinity. "  Alfred  did  not 
undertake  things  by  halves. 

I  adxised  him  not  to  bother  with  theol- 
ogy, but  to  content  himself  with  the  clear 
and  simple  working  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  would  really  count  for 
something  in  his  future  battle  with  life. 

When  we  touched  upon  books  I  was 
surprised  to  find  this  boy  perfectly  at 
home  with  his  Thackeray  and  his  Scott; 
and  far  more  deeply  read  in  history  and 
political  economy  than  I.  He  said  that 
he  had  always  read,  as  a  newsboy  at  news- 
stands, at  mission  reading-rooms,  wher- 
ever he  could  lay  his  hands  on  a  book. 
He  talked  fluently,  picturesquely,  with 
absolute  freedom  from  self-consciousness. 

In  Alfred's  physiognomy — his  photo- 
graph lies  before  me — there  was  no  trace 
of  the  so-called  criminal  type;  his  face 
was  distinctively  that  of  the  student,  the 
thinker,  the  enthusiast.  His  fate  seemed 
such  a  cruel  waste  of  a  piece  of  humanity 
of  fine  fibre,  with  a  brain  that  would  have 
made  a  brilliant  record  in  any  university. 
But  the  moral  and  physical  deprivations 
from  which  his  boyhood  suffered  had 
wrought  havoc  with  his  health  and  under- 
mined his  constitution. 

This  November  interview  resulted  im- 
mediately in  a  correspondence,  limited 
on  Alfred's  side  to  the  rule  allowing  con- 
victs to  write  but  one  letter  once  a  month. 
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On  my  part  the  letters  were  more  fre- 
quent and  magazines  for  the  Sundays 
were  regularly  sent.  Alfred  was  a  novice 
in  correspondence,  probably  not  having 
written  fifty  letters  in  his  life.  I  was 
surprised  at  the  high  average  of  his  spell- 
ing and  the  uniform  excellence  of  his 
handwriting.  In  order  to  make  the  most 
of  the  allotted  one  leaf  of  foolscap  paper 
he  left  no  margins,  and  soon  evolved  a 
small  upright  writing  clear  and  almost 
as  fine  as  magazine  type. 

In  using  Alfred's  letters  I  wish  I  might 
impart  to  others  the  power  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  that  was  given  me  through 
my  acquaintance  with  the  writer.  I 
could  hear  the  ring  in  his  voice  and  often 
divine  the  thought  greater  than  the  word. 
But  in  letting  him  speak  for  himself  he 
will  at  least  have  the  advantage  of  coming 
directly  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  The  first  extracts  are  taken  from 
one  of  his  earliest  letters. 

"My  Dear  Friend: 

"On  coming  back  to  my  cell  the  day 
after  Christmas,  I  saw  a  letter,  a  maga- 
zine, and  a  book  lying  on  my  bed.  I  knew 
from  the  handwriting  that  they  came 
from  you.  After  looking  at  my  present 
and  reading  the  sunshiny  letter,  I  tried 
to  eat  my  dinner.  But  there  was  a  lump 
in  my  throat  that  would  not  let  me  eat, 
and  before  I  knew  what  was  up  I  was 
crying  over  my dearfriend's remembrance. 
I  was  once  at  a  mission  Christmas  tree, 
where  I  received  a  box  of  candy.  But 
yours  was  my  first  individual  gift.  It  is 
said  that  the  three  most  beautiful  words 
in  the  English  language  are  mother,  home, 
and  heaven.  I  have  never  known  any  of 
them.  My  first  remembrance  is  of  being 
in  a  room  with  the  dead  body  of  my 
mother.  All  my  life  it  seems  as  if  every- 
body I  knew  belonged  to  some  one ;  they 
had  mother, brother,  sister, some  one.  But 
I  belonged  to  no  one,  and  I  never  could 
repress  the  longing  in  my  heart  to  belong 
to  somebody.  I  have  my  God,  but  a 
human  heart  cannot  help  longing  for 
human  as  well  as  divine  sympathy." 

In  a  similar  vein  in  another  letter  he 
writes: 

"I've  sometimes  wondered  if  I  should 
have  been  a  different  boy  if  circumstances 


in  my  childhood  had  been  better.  I  have 
seen  little  but  misery  in  life.  In  prison 
and  out  it  has  been  my  fate  to  belong  to 
the  class  that  gets  pushed  to  the  wall.  I 
have  walked  the  streets  of  Chicago  to 
keep  myself  from  freezing  to  death.  I 
have  slept  on  the  ground  with  the  rain 
pouring  down  upon  me.  For  two  years 
I  did  not  know  what  bed  was,  while  more 
than  once  I  have  only  broken  the  fast 
of  two  or  three  days  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  gambler  or  a  thief.  This  was 
before  I  had  taken  to  criminal  life  as  a 
business.  .  .  .  Still,  when  I  think  it  over, 
I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  kept  in  that 
criminal  life.  I  remember  the  man  who 
taught  me  burglary  as  a  fine  art,  told  me 
I  would  never  make  a  good  burglar  be- 
cause I  was  too  quick  to  feel  for  others. " 

Only  once  again  did  Alfred  refer  to  the 
bitter  experiences  of  his  childhood,  and 
that  was  in  a  conversation.  He  had  many 
other  things  to  write  about,  and  his  mind 
was  filled  with  the  present  and  the  future. 
Four  years  of  evenings  in  a  cell  in  a  pris- 
on with  a  good  library  give  one  a  chance 
to  read  and  think,  although  an  ill-lighted, 
non-ventilated  four-by-seven  cell,  after 
a  day  of  exhausting  work,  is  not  conducive 
to  intellectual  activity.  The  godsend  this 
prison  library  was  to  Alfred  is  evident 
through  his  letters. 

"All  my  life, "  he  writes,  "I  have  had  a 
burning  desire  to  study  and  educate  my- 
self, and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  day  has 
passed  when  I  have  not  gone  a  little 
higher.  Some  time  ago  I  determined  to 
read  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament  every 
night,  though  I  expected  it  would  be  tedi- 
ous. But,  behold!  the  first  thing  I  knew 
I  was  so  interested  that  I  was  reading  four 
or  five  chapters  every  night.  The  chap- 
lain gave  me  a  splendid  speller,  and  I'm 
going  to  study  hard  until  I  know  every 
word  in  it." 

Proof  that  Alfred  was  a  genuine  book- 
lover  runs  through  many  of  his  letters. 
He  tells  me:  "Much  as  I  hate  this  place, 
if  I  could  be  transferred  to  the  library 
from  the  shop  I  should  be  the  happiest 
boy  in  the  State.  I'd  be  willing  to  stay 
an  additional  year  in  the  prison.  Twice 
when  they  needed  an  extra  man  in  the 
library  they  sent  me.  It  was  a  joy  just 
to  handle  the  books  and  to  read  their 
titles,  and  I  felt   as   if  they  knew  that 
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I  loved  them.  .  .  .  Thank  you  for  the 
ScRiBNER  Magazine.  But  the  leaves 
were  uncut.  I  want  all  the  help  and 
friendship  you  can  spare  me.  I  am  glad 
to  have  any  magazines  you  are  through 
with.  But  you  must  not  buy  new  ones 
just  for  me.  The  Eclectic  and  Harper's 
were  most  welcome.  '  Man  versus  the 
State'  was  a  splendid  article;  also  'Edu- 
cation as  a  Factor  in  Prison  Reform,' 
and  Prof essor  Ely  on  the  railroad  problem. 
The  magazines  you  send  will  do  yeoman 
service;  they  are  passed  on  to  every  man 
my  cellmate  or  I  know. "  *    • 

Alfred  was  devoted  to  the  writings  of 
John  Draper,  and  devoured  everj^thing 
within  his  reach  on  sociology,  especially 
everything  relating  to  the  labor  prob- 
lems. He  had  theories  of  his  own  on 
many  lines  of  public  welfare,  but  no  taint 
of  anarchy  or  class  hatred  distorts  his 
ideals  of  justice  for  all.  He  always  ad- 
vocates constructive  rather  than  de- 
structive measures. 

Occasionally  Alfred  refers  to  the  poets. 
He  enjoys  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
Lowell  is  an  especial  favorite;  while  de- 
lighting in  the  Biglow  Papers,  he  quotes 
with  appreciation  from  Lowell's  more 
serious  poetry.  The  companionship  of 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Scott  brightened 
and  mellowed  many  dark,  hard  hours  for 
Alfred.  "  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  broke 
my  taste  for  trashy  stuff,"  he  writes. 
Naturally  Victor  Hugo's"  LesMiserables" 
absorbed  and  thrilled  him.  "  Shall  I  ever 
forget  Jean  Val jean,  the  galley  slave,  or  Co- 
sette?  While  reading  the  story  I  thought 
such  a  character  as  the  Bishop  impossible. 
I  was  mistaken. "  Of  Charles  Reade  he 
says :  "  One  cannot  help  loving  Reade.  He 
has  such  a  dashing,  rollicking  style.  And 
then  he  hardly  ever  wrote  except  to  de- 
nounce some  wrong  or  sham."  Even  in 
fiction  his  preference  follows  the  trend  of 
his  burning  love  and  pity  for  the  desolate 
and  oppressed.  How  he  would  have  wor- 
shipped Tolstoi! 

Complaint  or  criticism  of  the  hardships 
of  convict  life  forms  small  part  of  the 
thirty  letters  written  me  by  Alfred  while 
in  prison.  He  takes  this  stand:  "I  ought 
not  to  complain,  because  I  brought  this 
punishment  upon  myself.     I  am  almost 

•  Mrs.  Burnett's  charming  little  story,  "  Editha's  Burglar." 
went  the  rounds  among  the  burglars  in  the  prison  till  it  was 
worn  to  shreds. 


glad  if  any  one  does  wrong  to  me,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  it  helps  balance  my  ac- 
count for  the  wrongs  I  have  done  others. " 
Shall  we  never  escape  from  that  terrible 
idea  of  the  moral  necessity  of  expiation, 
even  at  the  cost  of  another? 

Nevertheless  Alfred  feels  the  hardships 
he  endures  and  knows  how  to  present 
them.  And  he  is  not  "speaking  for  the 
gallery,"  but  to  his  one  friend,  when  he 
writes: 

"Try  to  imagine  yourself  working  all 
day  on  a  stool,  not  allowed  to  stand  even 
when  your  work  can  be  better  done  that 
way.  If  you  hear  a  noise  you  must  not 
look  up.  You  are  within  two  feet  of  a 
companion,  but  you  must  not  speak. 
You  sit  on  your  stool  all  day  long  and 
work.  Nothing  but  work.  Outside  my 
mind  was  a  pleasure  to  me;  in  here  it  is  a 
torture.  It  seems  as  if  the  minutes  were 
hours,  the  hours  days,  the  days  centuries. 
A  man  in  prison  is  supposed  to  be  a  ma- 
chine. So  long  as  he  does  ten  hours'  work 
a  day,  don't  smile,  don't  talk,  don't  look 
up  from  his  work,  does  work  enough  to 
suit  the  contractors,  and  does  it  well,  and 
obeys  the  long  number  of  unwritten 
rules  he  is  all  right.  The  trouble  with 
the  convicts  is  that  they  can't  get  it 
out  of  their  heads  that  they  are  human 
beings  and  not  machines.  The  present 
system  may  be  good  statesmanship.  It 
is  bad  Christianity.  But  I  doubt  if  it  is 
good  statesmanship  to  maintain  a  system 
that  makes  so  many  men  kill  themselves, 
go  crazy,  or  if  they  do  get  out  of  the  shad- 
ow alive,  go  out  hating  the  State  and  their 
fellow  men.  As  a  convict  said  to  me, 
'It's  funny  that  in  this  age  of  enlighten- 
ment they  have  not  found  out  that  to 
brutalize  a  man  will  never  reform  him. 
I  have  not  been  led  to  reform  by  prison 
life.  It  has  made  me  more  bitter  at  times 
than  I  thought  I  ever  could  be.  One 
cannot  live  in  a  prison  without  seeing  and 
hearing  things  to  make  one's  blood 
boil.  .  .  .' 

"Times  come  to  me  here  when  it 
seems  as  if  I  could  not  stand  the  strain 
any  longer.  Then  again,  even  in  this 
horrid  old  shop  I  have  some  very  happy 
times,  thinking  of  your  friendship  and 
building  castles  in  the  air.  My  favorite 
air  castle  is  built  on  the  hope  that  when 
my  time  is  out  I  can  get  into  a  printing- 
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office,  and  in  time  work  up  to  be  an  editor, 
and  perhaps  do  a  little  something  to  help 
the  poor  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  progress. 
Shall  I  succeed  in  my  dream?  Do  we  ever 
realize  our  ideals? 

"  '  I  wonder  if  ever  a  sculptor  wrought 

Till  the  cold  stone  warmed  to  his  ardent  heart; 
Or  if  ever  a  painter  with  li^ht  and  shade 
The  dream  of  his  inmost  heart  portrayed.' 

"I  did  have  doubts  as  to  whether 
spring  was  really  here  till  the  violets 
came  in  your  letter.  Now  I  am  no  longer 
an  unbeliever.  I  am  afraid  that  I  love 
all  beautiful  things  too  much  for  my  own 
comfort.  If  a  convict  cares  for  beauty 
that  sensitiveness  can  only  give  him  pain 
while  in  prison.*  I  love  music,  and  at 
times  I  have  feelings  that  it  seems  to  me 
can  only  be  expressed  through  music; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  take  piano 
lessons  sometime." 

I  discovered  later  that  there  was  a 
strain  of  the  old  Welsh  minstrel  in  Al- 
fred's blood;  but  small  prospect  there 
was  at  that  time  of  his  ever  realizing  the 
hope  of  studying  music;  for  all  this 
while  the  boy  was  steadily  breaking  down 
under  the  strain  of  convict  life,  the  "noth- 
ing but  work"  on  a  stool  for  ten  hours 
a  day  on  the  shoe  contract.  Physical 
exhaustion  was  evident  in  the  handwri- 
ting of  the  shorter  letters,  in  which  he  tells 
me  of  nature's  revolt  against  the  prison 
diet,  and  how  night  after  night  he  "dreams 
of  things  to  eat."  "I  sometimes  believe 
I  am  really  starving  to  death, "  he  writes. 
But  the  trouble  was  not  so  much  the 
prison  food  as  fhat  the  boy  was  ill. 

I  went  to  see  him  at  about  this  time 
and  was  startled  by  the  gaunt  and  fam- 
ished face,  the  appeal  of  the  hungry  eyes 
that  looked  into  mine.  I  felt  as  if  starva- 
tion had  thrust  its  fangs  into  my  own 
body,  and  all  through  the  night,  whether 
dreaming  or  awake,  that  horror  held  me. 
Fortunately:  for  well  I  knew  there  would 
be  no  rest  for  me  until  forces  were  set  in 
motion  to  bring  about  a  change  for  the 
better  in  Alfred. 

In  the  general  routine  of  prison  life, 
if  the  prison  doctor  pronounces  a  con- 
vict able  to  work  the  convict  must  either 
work  or  be  punished  until  he  consents  to 

•  "  To  be  contented  here  the  soul  in  a  man  must  die.  He 
must  become  a  stone  image." — Hiram  Johnson,  in  the  first 
of  this  series. 


work;  or  ...  ?  In  the  case  of  Alfred, 
or  in  any  case.  I  should  not  presume  to  as- 
sign individual  responsibility;  but  as  soon 
as  the  case  was  laid  before  the  warden, 
Alfred  was  given  change  of  work  and  put 
on  special  diet,  with  most  favorable  re- 
sults as  to  health. 

Alfred's  imprisonment  lasted  about  two 
years  after  I  first  met  him,  this  break  in 
health  occurring  in  the  second  year.  As 
the  day  of  release  drew  near  his  hopes 
flamed  high,  breaking  into  words  in  his 
last  letter. 

"Next  month  I  shall  be  a  free  man! 
Think  of  it!  A  free  man.  Free  to  do 
everything  that  is  right,  free  to  walk 
where  I  please  on  God's  green  earth,  free 
to  breathe  the  pure  air,  and  to  help  the 
cause  of  social  progress  instead  of  retard- 
ing it  as  I  have  done." 

Now  I  had  in  Chicago  a  heaven-sent 
friend  whose  heart  and  hand  were  always 
open  to  the  needs  of  my  prisoners;  in- 
deed, to  the  needs  of  all  humanity.  This 
friend  was  a  Welsh  preacher.  He  called 
upon  me  in  Chicago  one  November 
afternoon  when  I  had  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  penitentiary.  I  was  tin- 
gling with  interest  in  the  Welsh  prisoner, 
whom  I  had  met  for  the  first  time  the 
evening  before.  Sure  of  my  listener's 
sympathy,  I  gave  myself  free  rein  in  re- 
lating the  impression  that  Alfred  made 
upon  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  clasped  the 
hand  of  Providence  itself — and  had  I 
not? — when  my  friend  said: 

"Your  Welsh  boy  is  a  fellow  country- 
man of  mine.  If  you  will  send  him  to 
me  when  released  I  think  I  can  open  a 
way  for  him."  This  prospect  of  a  good 
start  in  freedom  was  invaluable  to  Alfred, 
giving  courage  for  endurance  and  a 
moral  incentive  for  the  rest  of  his  prison 
term. 

Every  man  when  released  from  prison 
in  my  State  is  given  a  return  ticket  to  the 
place  from  which  he  was  sent,  ten  dollars 
in  cash,  and  a  suit  of  clothing.  These 
suits  are  convict  made;  and  while  not 
distinctive  to  the  ordinary  observer,  they 
are  instantly  recognizable  to  the  police 
all  over  the  State.  Half-worn  suits  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  through 
my  own  circle  of  friends.  So  when  Al- 
fred's day  of  freedom  came  a  good  outfit 
of  business  clothing  was  awaiting  him, 
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and  before  evening  no  outward  trace  of 
his  convict  experience  remained. 

According  to  previous  arrangement  Al- 
fred went  directly  to  the  Welsh  preacher. 
This  minister  was  more  than  true  to  his 
promise;  for  he  entertained  the  boy  at 
his  own  home  over  night,  then  sent  him 
up  to  a  small  school  settlement  in  an  ad- 
joining State,  where  employment  and  a 
home  for  the  winter  had  been  secured,  the 
employer  knowing  Alfred's  story. 

And  there  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Alfred  had  some  of  the  right  good  times 
that  seem  the  natural  birthright  of  youth 
in  America.     Here  is  his  own  account: 

"I  had  a  splendid  time  Thanksgiving. 
All  the  valley  assembled  in  the  little 
chapel,  every  one  bringing  baskets  of 
things  to  eat.  There  were  chickens,  geese, 
and  the  never-forgotten  turkey,  pies  of 
every  variety  of  good  things  known  to 
mortal  man.  In  the  evening  we  boys 
and  girls  filled  two  sleighs  full  of  ourselves 
and  went  for  a  sleigh-ride.  You  could 
have  heard  our  laughing  and  singing  two 
miles  off.  We  came  back  to  the  school- 
house,  where  apples,  nuts,  and  candy  were 
passed  round,  and  bedtime  that  night  was 
twelve  o'clock." 

It  was  not  the  good  times  that  counted 
so  much  to  Alfred  as  the  chance  for  educa- 
tion. He  began  school  at  once,  and  out- 
side of  school  hours  he  worked  hard,  not 
only  for  his  board,  but  picking  up  odd 
jobs  in  the  neighborhood,  by  which  he 
could  earn  money  for  personal  expenses. 
He  carried  in  his  vest-pocket  lists  of  words 
to  be  memorized  while  working,  and  still 
wished  ''that  one  did  not  have  to  sleep, 
but  could  study  all  night."  The  moral 
influences  were  all  healthful  as  could  be. 
The  people  among  whom  he  lived  were 
industrious,  intelligent,  and  high-minded. 
Among  his  studies  that  winter  was  a  course 
in  Shakespeare,  and  the  whole  mental 
atmosphere  was  most  stimulating.  With- 
in a  few  months  a  chance  to  work  in  a 
printing-office  was  eagerly  accepted,  and 
it  really  seemed  as  if  some  of  his  dreams 
might  come  true.  But  while  the  waves 
on  the  surface  of  life  were  sparkling,  be- 
neath was  the  perilous  undertow  of  disease. 
Symptoms  of  tuberculosis  appeared,  work 
in  the  printing-ofiice  had  to  be  abandoned 
after  a  few  weeks,  and  Alfred's  doctor  ad- 
vised him  to  work  his  way  toward  the 


South  before  cold  weather  set  in,  as  an- 
other severe  northern  winter  would  prob- 
ably be  fatal.  After  consultation  with 
his  friends  this  course  was  decided  upon; 
and  confident  in  the  faith  that  he  could 
surely  find  transient  work  with  farmers 
along  the  line  he  fared  forth  toward  the 
South,  little  dreaming  of  the  test  of  moral 
fibre  and  good  resolutions  that  lay  before 
him.  The  child  had  sought  refuge  from 
destitution  in  criminal  life,  from  which  his 
soul  had  early  revolted ;  but  the  man  was 
now  to  encounter  the  desperate  struggle 
of  manhood  for  a  foothold  in  honest 
living. 

For  the  first  month  all  went  fairly  well, 
then  began  hard  luck  both  in  small  towns 
and  the  farming  country. 

"The  farmers  have  suffered  two  bad 
seasons;  there  seems  to  be  no  money,  and 
there's  hardly  a  farm  unmortgaged,"  he 
wrote  me,  and  then,  "When  I  had  used 
the  last  penny  of  my  earnings  I  went 
without  food  for  one  day,  when  hunger 
getting  the  best  of  me  I  sold  some  of  my 
things.  After  that  I  got  a  week's  work 
and  was  two  dollars  ahead.  I  aimed  for 
St.  Louis,  one  hundred  miles  away,  and 
walked  the  whole  distance.  What  a 
walk  it  was !  I  never  passed  a  town  with- 
out tr^'ing  for  work .  The  poverty  through 
there  is  amazing.  I  stuck  to  my  deter- 
mination not  to  beg.  I  must  confess  that 
I  never  had  greater  temptation  to  go  back 
to  my  old  life,  and  I  think  if  I  can  conquer 
temptation  as  I  did  that  day  when  I  was 
so  hungry  I  need  ha\"e  no  fears  for  the 
future. 

"I  reached  St.  Louis  with  five  cents  in 
my  pocket.  For  three  days  I  walked  the 
streets  of  the  city  trj'ing  to  get  work,  but 
without  success.  I  scanned  the  papers 
for  advertisements  of  men  wanted,  but 
for  every  place  there  were  countless  ap- 
plicants. My  heart  hurt  me  as  I  walked 
the  streets  to  see  men  and  women  suffer- 
ing for  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence. 
The  third  night  I  slept  on  the  stone  steps 
of  a  Baptist  church.  Then  I  answered 
an  advertisement  for  an  extra  gang  of 
men  to  be  shipped  out  to  work  on  railroad- 
construction  somewhere  in  Arkansas.  A 
curious  crew  it  was  all  through;  half  the 
men  were  tramps  who  had  no  intention 
of  working,  several  were  well-dressed  men 
who  could  find  nothing  else  to  do,  some 
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were  railroad  men  who  had  worked  at 
nothing  else.  When  one  of  the  brakesmen 
found  where  we  were  bound  for  he  said, 
'That  place!  You'll  all  be  in  the  hos- 
pital or  dead  in  two  months. ' 

"The  second  evening  we  stopped  at  the 
little  town  where  we  now  are.  The  work 
is  terrible,  owing  to  the  swamps  and  heat. 
Out  of  the  twenty-five  who  started  only 
eight  are  left.  Yesterday  I  fainted,  over- 
come by  the  heat,  but  if  it  kills  me  I  shall 
stick  to  the  work  until  I  find  something 
better." 

The  work  did  not  kiJl  Alfred,  but  ma- 
larial fever  soon  turned  the  workmen's 
quarters  into  a  sort  of  camp  hospital, 
where  Alfred,  while  unable  to  work,  de- 
veloped a  talent  for  nursing  those  who 
were  helpless.  His  letters  at  this  time 
were  filled  with  accounts  of  sickness  and 
the  needs  of  the  sick.  He  had  never 
asked  me  for  money — it  seemed  to  be  al- 
most a  point  of  honor  among  my  prison 
friends  not  to  ask  me  for  money — but  "if 
you  could  send  me  something  to  get 
lemons  for  some  of  the  boys  who  haven't 
a  cent"  was  his  one  appeal;  to  which  I 
gladly  responded. 

Better  days  were  on  the  way,  however. 
Cooler  weather  was  at  hand,  and  during 
the  winter  Alfred  found  regular  employ- 
ment in  a  lumber  mill,  interrupted  occa- 
sionally by  brief  illnesses.  On  the  whole, 
the  next  year  was  one  of  prosperity. 
Life  had  resolved  itself  into  the  simple 
problem  of  personal  independence,  and 
with  a  right  good  will  Alfred  took  hold 
of  the  proposition,  determined  to  make 
himself  valuable  to  his  employer.  That 
he  accomplished  this  I  have  evidence  in 
a  note  of  unqualified  recommendation 
from  his  employer. 

When  the  family  with  whom  he  had 
boarded  for  a  year  were  about  to  leave 
town  he  was  offered  the  chance  to  buy 
their  small  cottage  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  on  monthly  payments;  and 
by  securing  a  man  and  his  wife  as  tenants 
he  was  able  to  do  this. 

"At  last  I  am  in  my  own  house,"  he 
writes  me.  "I  went  out  on  the  piazza 
to-day  and  looked  over  the  valley  with 
a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  was  under  my  own 
roof.  I  have  reserved  the  pleasant  front 
room  for  myself,  and  I  have  spent  three 
evenings  putting  up  shelves  and  ornament- 


ing them,  and  trying  to  make  the  room 
look  j)retty.  I  shall  get  some  nice  mould- 
ings down  at  the  mill  to  make  frames  for 
the  pictures  you  sent  me.  And  I'm  go- 
ing to  have  a  little  garden  and  raise  some 
vegetables." 

But  the  agreeable  sense  of  ownership  of 
a  home  and  pleasure  in  the  formation  of 
social  relations  was  invaded  by  haunting 
memories  of  the  past.  The  brighter  pos- 
sibilities opened  to  his  fancy  seemed  but 
to  emphasize  his  sense  of  isolation.  Out- 
ward conditions  could  not  alter  his  own 
personality  or  obliterate  his  experiences. 
It  was  a  dark  hour  in  which  he  wrote: 

"How  wretched  it  all  is,  this  tangled 
web  of  my  life,  with  its  suffering,  its  sin, 
and  its  retribution.  It  is  with  me  still.  I 
can  see  myself  now  standing  inside  the  door 
of  my  prison  cell,  looking  up  to  the  little 
loop-hole  of  a  window  across  the  corridor, 
trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  heav- 
ens or  of  a  star,  longing  for  pure  air  and 
sunshine,  longing  for  freedom.  .  .  . 

"  Strong  as  is  my  love  for  woman,  much 
as  I  long  for  some  one  to  share  my  life, 
I  don't  see  how  I  can  ever  ask  any  woman 
to  take  into  her  life  half  of  that  blackened 
and  crime-stained  page  of  my  past.  I 
must  try  to  find  happiness  in  helping 
others. " 

But  nature  was  too  much  for  Alfred. 
Not  many  months  later  he  tells  me  that 
he  is  going  to  be  married  and  that  his 
sweetheart,  a  young  widow,  "is  kind  and 
motherly.  When  I  told  her  all  of  my 
past  she  said:  'And  so  you  were  afraid 
I  would  think  the  less  of  you?  Not  a  bit. 
It  only  hurts  me  to  think  of  all  you  have 
been  through.'" 

The  happy  letters  follownng  this  mar- 
riage give  evidence  that  the  tie  of  aflfec- 
tion  was  strong  between  the  two.  Here  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  early  married  days: 

"  I  ha\'e  been  making  new  steps  to  our 
house,  putting  fancy  wood-work  on  the 
porch,  and  preparing  to  paint  both  the 
inside  and  the  outside  of  the  house  next 
month."  (Alfred  was  night  watch  at 
the  lumber  mill.)  "It  is  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon;  I  am  writing  by  an  open 
window  where  I  can  look  out  and  see  my 
wife's  flowers  in  the  garden.  I  can  look 
across  the  valley  to  the  ridge  of  trees  be- 
yond, while  the  breeze  comes  in  bring- 
ing the  scent  of  the  pines.     Out  in  the 
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kitchen  I  can  hear  my  wife  singing  as 
she  makes  some  cake  for  our  supper. 
But  my  old  ambition  to  own  a  printing- 
office  has  not  left  me.  I  am  still  looking 
forward  to  that." 

Just  here  I  should  like  to  say:  "And 
they  lived  happy  ever  after."  But  life 
is  not  a  fairy-story;  to  many  it  seems 
but  a  crucible  through  which  the  soul  is 
passed.  But  the  vicissitudes  that  fol- 
lowed in  Alfred's  few  remaining  years 
were  those  of  the  common  lot.  In  al- 
most every  letter  there  were  indications 
of  failing  health,  causing  frequent  loss 
of  time  in  work.  Three  years  after  his 
marriage,  in  the  joy  of  fatherhood,  Alfred 
writes  me  of  the  baby,  of  his  cunning  ways 
and  general  dearness;  and  of  what  he  did 
when  arrayed  in  some  little  things  I  had 
sent  him.  Then,  when  the  child  was  a 
year  old,  came  an  anxious  letter  telling  of 
baby  Alfred's  illness,  and  then: 

*'My  Dear  Friend: 

"  My  baby  is  dead.     He  died  last  night. 

"Alfred." 

This  tearing  of  the  heart-strings  was  a 
new  kind  of  suffering,  more  acute  than  any 
caused  by  personal  hardship.  Wrapped 
in  grief  he  writes  me:  "To  think  of  those 
words,  'My  baby's  grave.'  I  knew  I 
loved  him  dearly,  but  how  dearly  I  did 
not  know  until  he  was  taken  away.  It 
isn't  the  same  world  since  he  died.  Poor 
little  dear!  The  day  after  he  was  taken 
sick  he  looked  up  in  my  face  and  crowed 
to  me  and  clapped  his  little  hands  and 
called  me  'Da-da'  for  the  last  time.  Oh, 
my  God!  how  it  hurts  me.  It  seems  at 
times  as  though  my  heart  must  break.  .  .  . 


"Since  the  baby  died  night-watching 
at  the  lumber  mill  has  become  torture  to 
me.  In  the  long  hours  of  the  night  my 
baby's  face  comes  before  me  with  such 
vividness  that  it  is  anguish  to  think  of 
it." 

The  end  of  it  all  was  not  far  off;  from 
the  long  illness  that  followed  Alfred  did 
not  recover,  though  working  when  able 
to  stand;  the  wife,  too,  had  an  illness, 
and  the  need  of  earnings  was  imperative. 
Alfred  writes  despairingly  of  his  unful- 
filled dreams,  and  adds:  "I  seem  to  have 
succeeded  only  in  reforming  myself," 
but  even  in  the  last  pencilled  scrawl  he 
still  clings  to  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
work  again. 

I  can  think  of  Alfred  only  as  a  good  sol- 
dier through  the  battle  of  life.  As  a  child, 
fighting  desperately  for  mere  existence, 
defeated  morally  for  a  brief  period  by 
defective  social  conditions;  later  deple- 
ted physically  through  the  inhumanity  of 
the  prison  contract  system;  then  drawing 
one  long  breath  of  happiness  and  freedom 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Welsh  preach- 
er; but  only  to  plunge  into  battle  with 
adverse  economic  conditions;  and  all  this 
time  striving  constantly  against  the  most 
relentless  of  foes,  the  disease  which  final- 
ly overcame  him.  His  was  indeed  a  val- 
iant spirit. 

Of  those  who  may  study  this  picture 
of  Alfred's  life,  will  it  be  the  "habitual 
criminals"  who  will  claim  the  likeness 
as  their  own,  or  will  the  home-making, 
tender-hearted  men  and  women  feel  the 
thrill  of  kinship? 

Truly,  Alfred  was  one  with  all  loving 
hearts  who  are  striving  upward,  w^hether 
in  prison  or  in  palace. 


IN    A    MONASTERY   GARDEN 
By   Marjorie   L.  C   Pickthall 

I  I.  L  U  S  1   R  A  T  1  O  X  S      L  Y      SYDNEY     A  I)  A  M  S  O  N 

OvKR  the  long  salt  ridges 

And  the  gold  sea-poppies  between, 
They  builded  them  wild-brier  hedges, 

A  church  and  a  cloistered  green; 
And  when  they  were  done  with  their  praises 

And  the  tides  on  the  Fore  beat  slow, 
Under  the  white  cliff-daisies 

They  laid  them  down  in  a  row. 

Porphyry,  Paul,  and  Peter, 

Jasper,  and  Joachim, — 
Was  the  psaltery  music  sweeter 

Than  the  throat  of  the  thrush  to  him? 
Tired  of  their  drones  and  their  dirges, 

Where  the  young  cliff-rabbits  play, 
Wet  with  the  salt  of  the  surges, 

They  laid  them  down  for  a  day. 

One  may  not  call  to  the  other 

There  on  the  rim  of  the  deep. 
Only  the  youngest  brother 

Lies  and  smiles  in  his  sleep. 
When  the  wild  swan's  shadow  passes, 

When  the  ripe  fruit  falls  to  the  sod, 
When  the  faint  moth  flies  in  the  grasses, 

He  dreams  in  the  hands  of  God. 

Here  for  his  hopes  there  follow 

The  violets  one  by  one. 
The  dove  is  here  and  the  swallow. 

And  the  young  leaf  seeking  the  sun. 
And  here,  when  the  last  sail  darkens 

And  the  last  lone  path  is  trod. 
Under  the  rose  he  hearkens 

And  smiles  in  the  eves  of  God. 


Draivn  by  Syduvy  A  damson. 

\Va5  the  psaltery  music  sweeter  tlian  the  thruat  of  the  thrush  to  him? 
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THE  LIFE-HISTORY  OF 
THE  AFRICAN  RHINOCEROS  AND 

HIPPOPOTAMUS 


BY    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

Illustrations  from  photogrm'hs,  amj  from  drawings  by  Philip  R.  Goodwin 


THE  HOOK-LIPPED  RHINOCEROS 

SS^^Sil^E  black,  or  common  Afri- 
can rhinoceros  was  fairly 
l)lentiful  in  most  parts  of 
East  z'Vfrica  which  we  \is- 
ited;  there  were  stretches  of 
territory,  however,  in  which 
we  found  none,  as  for  instance  on  the 
Uasin  Gishu.  Why  the  species  was  ab- 
sent from  these  plates  I  can  not  say,  for 
elsewhere  we  came  across  them  in  all 
kinds  of  country.  They  were  found  in  the 
dense,  rather  cold  forests  of  Mount  Kenia; 
they  were  found  in  the  forest  country  near 
Kijabe;  they  were  common  in  the  thick 
thorn  scrub  and  dry  bush  jungle  in  many 
places;  and  in  the  Sotik  and  along  the 
Guaso  Nyiro  of  the  north,  as  well  as  here 
and  there  elsewhere,  they  were  to  be  seen 
every  day  as  we  journeyed  and  hunted 
across  the  bare,  open  plains.  "Plenti- 
ful," is,  of  course,  a  relative  term;  there 
were  thousands  of  zebra,  hartebeest,  ga- 
zelle, and  other  buck  for  every  one  or  two 
rhinos;  I  doubt  whether  we  saw  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  black  rhinos  all  told, 
and  I  do  not  remember  seeing  more  than 
half  a  dozen  or  so  on  any  one  day.  Prob- 
ably they  were  most  abundant  in  the 
brush  and  forest  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
northern  base  of  Kenia,  where,  however, 
they  were  hard  to  see.  They  prefer  dry 
country,  although  they  need  to  drink 
freely  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Apparently  the  cow  does  not  permit  her 
old  calf  to  stay  with  her  after  the  new  calf 
is  born.  I  never  saw  a  cow  with  two 
calves  of  different  ages  (or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  of  the  same  age) ;  yet  many  times 
I  saw  a  cow  followed  by  a  half-grown,  or 
more  than  half-grown,  beast  that  must 
have  been  several  years  old.  Generally 
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we  found  the  bulls  solitary,  and  the  cows 
either  solitary  or  followed  by  their  calves. 
Occasionally  we  found  a  bull  and  cow,  or  a 
bull,  cow,  and  calf,  together.  There  is  no 
regular  breeding-time;  the  calf  may  be 
produced  at  any  season.  It  follows  its 
mother  within  a  very  few  days,  or  even 
hours,  of  its  birth, and  is  jealously  guarded 
by  the  mother.  When  very  young  any  one 
of  the  bigger  beasts  of  prey  will  pounce 
on  it,  and  instances  have  been  known  of 
a  party  of  lions  killing  even  a  three-parts- 
grown  animal.  The  adult  fears  no  beast 
of  the  land,  not  even  the  lion,  although  it 
will  usually  move  out  of  the  elephant's 
way.  Yet  the  crocodile,  or  perhaps  a  party 
of  crocodiles,  may  pull  a  rhino  under 
water  and  drown  it.  Mr.  Fleischmann, 
of  Cincinnati,  not  merely  witnessed  but 
photographed  such  an  incident,  in  the 
Tana  River,  where  the  rhinoceros  was 
seized  by  the  hind  leg  as  it  stood  in  the 
water,  could  not  reach  the  bank,  and  after 
a  prolonged  struggle  was  finally  pulled 
beneath  the  surface.  Such  an  occurrence 
must  be  wholly  exceptional;  for  the  rhi- 
noceros shows  no  hesitation  in  approach- 
ing deep  water,  not  merely  drinking  but 
bathing  in  it. 

The  animals  are  fond  of  wallowing  in 
mud-holes,  and  also  at  times  in  dusty 
places.  In  one  place  I  found  a  cow  rhino 
which  had  evidently  been  living  for  many 
weeks  in  the  river- bottom  of  the  Athi. 
There  was  plenty  of  food  in  the  brush 
jungle  which  filled  the  spaces  between 
the  trees,  and  which  afforded  thick  cover; 
there  was  abundant  water  in  pools  near 
by;  and  evidently  the  rhino  had  kept 
close  to  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
This  rhino  spent  its  time  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  its  drinking-place,  and  during 
most  of  the  day  lay  up  in  the  dense  shade 
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of  the  green  river-bottom  jungle,  ai)i)ar- 
cntly  feeding  at  night  and  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  evening.  In  other  lo- 
calities the  animals  differed  in  their  habits. 
On  the  Guaso  Nyiro  I  found  the  rhinos 
drinking  once  every  twenty-four  hours,  at 
night,  and  then  travelling  back  at  a  good 


high  with  woody  stems;  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  were  really  grazing,  but  to- 
gether with  the  shrui)  stems  they  cropped 
and  swallowed  the  tough,  jointed  grass. 
They  also  ate  aloes  and  a  kind  of  prickly 
euphorbia  with  a  blistering  juice;  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  even  their  palates 


from  a  photograph  by  Coi.  Max  C  Fleischtnann, 

Rhino  being  pulled  under  water  bj-  crocodiles  in  the  Tan.-i  River. 


gait  in  a  fairly  direct  course  for  eight  or 
ten  miles  into  the  wastes  of  leafless  thorn 
scrub,  upon  which  they  fed  and  in  which 
they  passed  their  noonday  hours  of  rest. 
In  the  Sotik  the  rhinos  spent  their  whole 
time  in  the  bare,  open  plains,  drinking  at 
one  or  another  of  the  widely  scattered, 
rapidly  drying  little  pools.  They  usually 
drank  at  dusk,  that  is  about  nightfall,  and 
again  about  sunrise.  Sometimes  during 
the  noon  hours  they  lay  out  in  the  open, 
without  a  particle  of  cover;  sometimes 
they  lay  under  an  acacia,  or  wild  olive,  or 
candalabra  euphorbia.  They  sometimes 
stood  while  resting,  but  usually  lay  down, 
either  on  their  sides  or  in  a  kneeling  posi- 
tion. They  not  only  browsed  on  the 
thorny,  partially  leaved  twigs — the  black 
rhino  is  a  browser,  whereas  the  white 
rhino  is  exclusively  a  grazer — but  also  fed 
greedily  in  the  bare  plains  on  the  low- 
growing  shrubby  plants  but  a  few  inches 


could  stand  the  thorns  and  the  acrid  sap. 
I  saw  them  feed  at  noon;  once  I  stum- 
bled on  one  feeding  by  moonlight;  but 
their  favorite  feeding-times  were  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon. 

Like  other  game,  rhinos  are  assailed  by 
various  insect  pests.  Biting  flies  annoy 
them  much;  even  when  resting,  their  ears 
are  usually  in  motion  to  drive  away  their 
winged  assailants.  The  ticks  swarm  on 
them,  loathsome  creatures,  swollen  with 
blood,  which  might  be  so  crowded  under 
the  armpits,  in  the  groin,  and  in  the  soft 
parts  generally  that  they  looked  like  mus- 
sels on  an  old  dock.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand why  the  tick  birds  fail  to  keep  down 
these  ticks.  These  tick  birds,  rather 
handsome,  noisy  creatures,  are  in  most 
places  the  well-nigh  invariable  attendants 
of  rhino  when  the  latter  dwell  on  the 
plains  or  in  fairly  open  bush.  They  clam- 
ber all  over  their  huge  hosts,  like  nut- 


''jological  S^ 

Ulack  rhinoceros. 
Captured  in  Mwanza,  German  East  Africa.     In  the  New  York  Zoological  Garden, 


hatches  round  a  tree-trunk,  and  usually  go 
in  flocks.  So  invariably  are  they  attend- 
ants upon  the  big  game  that  if  we  heard 
them  chattering  as  we  threaded  our  way 
among  bushes  we  were  always  at  once  on 
the  alert  to  see  a  rhino.  Sometimes  they 
are  wary,  and  chatter  and  fly  off  on  seeing 
the  hunter;  at  other  times  they  pay  but 
little  heed;  and  the  rhino  may  or  may  not 
have  its  suspicions  aroused  when  they  fly 
away.  If  a  party  is  seen  on  the  wing,  by 
watching  their  flight  until  they  light  it 
may  be  possible  to  discover  the  rhino. 

The  hook-lipped  rhino  is  dull  of  wit  and 
eyesight.  Its  sense  of  smell  is  good,  and 
so  is  its  hearing.  But  its  vision  is  as- 
tonishingly bad.  I  doubt  if  it  sees  better 
than  a  very  near-sighted  man.  Again 
and  again  I  have  walked  up  to  one,  on  an 
absolutely  bare  and  level  plain,  to  within 
a  hundred  yards  without  its  paying  the 
least  heed.  I  wore  dull-colored  clothes,  of 
course,  and  made  no  abrupt  motions;  but 
it  was  unnecessary  to  take  advantage  of 
cover  until  I  was  well  within  a  hundred 
yards.  In  thick  brush  it  is  often  difficult 
to  approach,  for  all  bush-dwellers  are 
harder  to  approach  than  plains-dwellers, 
as  they  can  not  be  seen  until  within  a  dis- 
tance so  short  that  both  their  hearing  and 
their  smell  have  in  all  probability  given 
them  warning.  But  in  all  places — bush, 
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forest,  and  open  plain — it  is  the  easiest  to 
approach  of  all  the  creatures  that  dwell  in 
that  particular  habitat,  because  of  the 
dulness  of  its  brain-matter  and  the  poor- 
ness of  its  vision.  It  is  the  most  stupid 
of  the  very  big  creatures.  It  seems  to 
have  a  marvellous  memory  for  local  geog- 
raphy, as  is  shown  by  the  way  it  will  trav- 
erse many  miles  of  country  to  some  re- 
mote water-hole  in  the  middle  of  a  vast 
and  monotonous  plain;  and  it  has  the  pa- 
tience to  stand  motionless  for  many  min- 
utes listening  for  anything  suspicious. 
But  these  seem  to  be  well-nigh  its  only 
lines  of  mental  effort.  Its  life  is  passed  in 
feeding,  travelling  to  and  from  water, 
sleeping,  and  when  awake  and  at  leisure 
either  fidgeting  or  much  more  often  stand- 
ing motionless  to  rest.  There  is  occa- 
sional love-making;  and  the  exhibition  of 
occasional  fits  of  truculence  and  petulance 
or  of  muddled  curiosity.  When  one  rhino 
comes  within  ken  of  another  the  meeting 
always  betrays  bewilderment  and  incipient 
defiance  on  the  part  of  both.  Apparently 
the  first  suggestion  that  another  rhinoce- 
ros is  in  the  neighborhood  always  arouses 
suspicion  and  potential  resentment  in  the 
bosom  of  the  rhinoceros  to  which  the  sug- 
gestion comes.  Usually  the  rhino  which 
has  heard,  smelt,  or  dimly  seen  another 
trots  toward  it  quickly  and  then  stands 


White  rhinoceros. 
Shot  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Khiiio  Camp,  I.a<lo  l{iic1ave.     In  tite  I'nitect  States  National  Museum  i^roup.     Mounted  by  J.  L.  Clark. 


motionless  for  some  minutes  close  to  it,  in 
the  effort  to  decide  whether  to  adopt  an 
attitude  of  indifference  or  hostility — in- 
difference almost  always  carrying  the  day. 
They  are  silent  beasts,  but  very  rarely  ut- 
ter a  kind  of  scjueal  or  squeak  apparently 
when  courting.  They  utter  a  shrill  and 
long-drawn  steam-whistle  scream  when 
dying ;  and  they  make  a  succession  of  puffs 
or  snorts  while  charging  or  even  when 
only  startled. 

The  recognized  presence  of  men  rouses 
in  the  rhinoceros  several  emotions,  which, 
in  the  order  of  their  intensity,  I  should  put 
as  bewilderment,  fear,  dull  curiosity,  and 
truculence.  If  the  men  are  merely  seen, 
usually  the  only  emotions  aroused  are  be- 
wilderment and  curiosity;  if  smelt,  fear  is 
the  usual  result;  but  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases  even  the  sight  or  the  smell  of 
men  arouses  senseless  rage.  Some  rhinos 
are  always  cross  and  e\'il-tempered;  but 
many  others,  which  are  normally  good- 
natured,  now  and  then  have  fits  of  ber- 
serker fur}'.  Anything  conspicuous  which 
arouses  their  interest  may  also  arouse  their 
hostility.  White  has  an  evil  attraction 
for  them.  My  friends  the  McMillans, 
while  travelling  through  a  rhino  country, 
found  that  the  two  white  horses  of  their 
cavalcade  were  so  frequently  charged  that 
they  finally  painted  them  khaki-color.     I 


have  never  seen  them  charge  other  game, 
and  gazelles  and  hartebeests  feed  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood  with  indiffer- 
ence; yet  I  ha\e  been  informed  by  trust- 
worthy eye-witnesses  of  one  rhinoceros 
charging  a  herd  of  zebra,  and  another 
some  buffalo.  The  rhinoceros  usually  gets 
out  of  the  way  of  the  elephant.  It  will, 
unquestionably,  on  occasions  charge  men 
and  domestic  animals  entirely  unpro\'oked. 
Twice  I  have  known  of  one  charging  an 
oxen- wagon;  in  one  case  an  ox  was  killed, 
in  the  other  the  rhino  got  entangled  in  the 
yokes  and  trek-tow,  and  the  driver,  an 
Africander,  lashed  it  lustily  with  his  great 
whip,  until  it  broke  loose  and  ran  off, 
leaving  the  ox-span  tumbled  in  wild  con- 
fusion. The  year  before  I  was  at  Neri 
one  killed  a  white  rhan,  a  surveyor,  near 
that  station,  charging  him  without  any 
provocation  at  all.  At  that  time  all  the 
rhinos  in  that  immediate  neighborhood 
seemed  to  suffer  from  a  lit  of  bad  temper; 
they  kept  charging  any  one  they  met,  and 
killed  several  natives;  at  last  the  district 
commissioner  undertook  a  crusade  against 
them  and  killed  fifteen,  evidently  inclu- 
ding the  various  vicious  ones,  for  from  that 
time  all  attacks  on  human  beings  ceased. 
Rhinos  frequently  attack  the  long  lines  of 
porters  on  a  safari,  if  they  pass  to  wind- 
ward of  it.    Probably  this  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
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done  from  ferocity,  l)ut  from  anj^ry  Le- 
wiltlerment,  the  rhino  finding  the  scent  of 
man  in  his  nostrils  whichever  way  he  goes, 
and  fmally  thinking  he  is  surrounded  and 
charging  the  line.  Usually  he  merely  runs 
through  the  line,  tossing  any  porter  who 
happens  to  be  in  his  way;  but  he  may 
grow  irritated  and 
turn  and  hunt  down 
a  porter.  One  man 
was  thus  killed  while 
we  were  in  Africa. 
Von  Hohnel,  the  com- 
panion of  Teleki  and 
Chandler  on  their  ex- 
plorations, was  on  one 
occasion  thus  hunted 
down  and  very  badly 
wounded  by  a  cow  rhi- 
no which  had  charged 
through  the  safari  and 
had  then  returned  on 
her  footsteps.  Mr. 
Hurlburt,  the  head  of 
the  American  mission 
at  Kijabe,  had  been 
wantonly  charged  by 
a  rhino  which  killed 
his  mule. 

A  dozen  times  we 
came  across  rhinos 
while  we  were  on  saf- 
ari, or  while  we  were  on  the  trail  of  game. 
In  such  cases  I  kept  watch  over  the  rhino, 
rifle  cocked,  while  the  safari,  or,  if  we  were 
hunting,  the  trackers,  marched  so  as  to 
keep  to  leeward.  Once  or  twice  the  rhino 
never  noticed  us.  On  the  other  occasions 
the  beast  saw  us,  but  dimly,  and  evi- 
dently could  not  make  out  what  we  were. 
It  would  gaze  toward  us,  head  and  tail  up 
and  ears  forward,  and  make  little  runs  to 
and  fro,  perhaps  even  advancing  a  few 
yards ;  but  in  no  case  did  the  beast  actually 
charge.  In  one  instance,  however,  it  did 
charge  and  toss  a  man,  a  few  minutes  after 
I  had  left  it.  This  was  a  rhino  we  had 
come  across  while  we  were  trailing  a  buffalo 
herd.  Cuninghame  did  not  wish  to  leave 
the  trail,  so  I  went  toward  the  rhino,  and 
by  waving  my  hat  and  shouting — not  too 
loud,  for  fear  of  scaring  the  buffalo — I 
finally  made  it  move  off  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards;  and  we  went  on  unmolested. 
But  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  three 
of  the  porters  returned  to  look  for  a  knife 
which  one  of  them  had  dropped  while 
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I  was  engaged  in  frightening  away  the 
rhino;  and  this  time  the  brute  came  for 
them,  and  tossed  one,  goring  him  in  the 
thigh,  and  then  galloi)ed  on  without  turn- 
ing. \Vhene\er  they  got  my  wind  they 
always  ran,  e.xcept  on  one  occasion  when 
a  cow  rhino  advanced  on  me,  unprovoked, 
from  thick  brush,  toss- 
ing and  twisting  her 
head.  I  am  not  sure 
that  she  meant  to 
charge;  but  when  she 
got  within  forty  yards 
I  grew  unpleasantly 
uncertain  as  to  her  in- 
tentions and  shot  her. 
Stewart  Edward  White 
states  that  on  one  oc- 
casion, near  the  Tana 
l<.iver,  he  struck  a  lo- 
cality where  rhinoce- 
ros after  rhinoceros 
charged  quite  unpro- 
voked, and  he  had  to 
shoot  half  a  dozen.  I 
ha\e  known  a  rhino 
charge  through  a  camp 
at  night  and  cause 
wild  panic;  they  not 
infrequently  charge 
hunters  or  travellers 
after  dark. 
Personally,  I  consider  the  rhinoceros  the 
least  dangerous  of  all  really  dangerous 
game,  although  many  good  hunters  hold 
the  contrary  view.  The  first  one  I  ever 
saw,  a  bull,  charged  savagely  when  mor- 
tally wounded  at  a  distance  of  a  little  over 
thirty  yards,  and  was  killed  just  thirteen 
yards  from  me.  But  I  was  never  really 
charged  again.  I  hit  and  knocked  over 
one  animal  which  we  had  stalked  as  it 
was  galloping  toward  us  at  a  distance 
of  seventy  or  eighty  yards,  but  I  think 
that  this  rhino  was  curious  rather  than 
enraged,  and  would  not  have  charged 
home.  Kermit  was  charged  by  one  which 
he  had  mortally  wounded,  but  it  turned 
upon  receiving  another  and  much  slighter 
wound.  Two  or  three  of  my  American 
friends  who  have  hunted  in  East  Africa 
have  had  narrow  escapes  from  rhinos 
which  charged  after  being  wounded,  or 
when  the  effort  was  made  to  photograph 
them.  Unquestionably,  compared  to  his 
mild  and  placid  square-mouthed  kins- 
man, the  hook-lipped  rhino  is  a  fidgety, 


White  rhino  photographed  wiihiii  a  distance  of  twenty  yards  at  Ladu  Enchive. 


restless,  irritable,  and  at  times  dangerous 
creature. 

Yet  the  rhino's  occasional  truculence  is 
more  than  offset  by  his  stupidity  and  dull 
eyesight,  so  far  as  the  actual  contest  with 
the  hunter  is  concerned.  As  far  as  I  know, 
but  one  white  man  has  ever  been  killed 
while  hunting  rhino  in  East  Africa  (the 
English  official  already  mentioned  was  not 
hunting  the  beast  which  killed  him) .  This 
was  a  German,  Doctor  Kolb,  who  killed 
scores  of  rhino,  and  was  finally  mortally 
hurt  by  a  cow  which,  upon  being  wound- 
ed, charged  him  and  thrust  her  horn 
through  his  stomach.  An  English  official 
was  also  crippled  for  life  by  a  rhino  he  had 
wounded.  In  dense  bush  a  rhino  is  un- 
doubtedly a  dangerous  antagonist  at  times, 
as  well  as  being  difficult  to  approach.  On 
the  open  plains  I  found  them  easy  to  ap- 
proach and  easy  to  kill,  and  only  occa- 
sionally dangerous;  they  were  slow  to  de- 
tect me,  and  then  spent  some  moments 
deliberating  before  concluding  either  to 
make  off  or  to  charge.  But  though  less 
dangerous  than  other  dangerous  game 
when  hunted,  the  rhinoceros  is  more  prone 
than  any  other  beast  to  act  aggressively 
when    entirely    unprovoked.     The    very 


stupidity  and  dulness  of  sense  which  tend 
to  render  his  truculence  of  little  danger  to 
the  hunter,  immensely  add  to  the  menace 
which  that  truculence  contains  for  the 
non-hunter,  the  wayfarer,  who  stumbles 
across  him.  He  fails  to  make  out  the 
man  until  close  by,  and  then  waits,  stu- 
pid and  curious,  until  he  suddenly  thinks 
himself  menaced,  or  is  excited  to  rage  by 
seeing  the  stranger  near  at  hand,  and  forth- 
with charges.  There  are  some  rhinos  who 
charge  from  sheer  wickedness;  but  I  am 
con\'inced  that  stupidity  and  curiosity  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
average  rhino  which  makes  people  think 
that  it  is  about  to  charge  them.  When  it 
does  charge,  however,  it  shows  astonish- 
ing speed  and  agility  for  such  an  appar- 
ently unwieldy  animal,  whipping  round  in 
its  tracks  like  a  polo  pony,  and  galloping 
at  a  pace  that  forces  a  horse  to  stretch 
himself.  If  it  loses  sight  of  the  man,  it 
will  sometimes  quarter  for  him  like  a 
pointer  dog,  swinging  its  large  head  near 
the  earth  and  snuffing  for  his  tracks. 
The  'Ndorobo  told  me  that  they  found  the 
rhino  more  dangerous  to  assail  than  the 
buffalo,  because  it  often  had  to  be  at- 
tacked where  there  were  no  trees. 
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The  rhinoceros,  unhke  the  elephant 
and  bufTalo,  does  not  haunt  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  negro  villages,  to  make  raids 
on  the  fields  and  gardens.  It  is  a  beast  of 
the  lonely  wastes.  Even  in  the  dry  des- 
ert it  is  at  home  if  there  is  an  occasional 
pool  of  water;  and  it  is  only  at  these  desert 
drinking-pools,  when  driven  thither  by 
thirst,  that  the  solitude-loving  beasts  are 
found  in  any  number.  A  score  or  over 
may  congregate  at  night  round  such  a 
pool,  to  which  each  has  trodden  his  path 
through  a  dozen  miles  of  barren  wilder- 
ness; and  then  they  may  fight  for  the 
water.  If  two  or  three  rhinoceros — a 
cow  and  a  calf,  or  a  bull  and  a  cow,  perhaps 
with  a  calf — come  to  such  a  pool  together 
they  do  not  loiter  in  the  neighborhood. 
But  I  have  seen  a  single  rhino  remain  by 
such  a  pool  motionless  for  an  hour,  until 
another  appeared,  when  the  two  beasts 
approached  each  other,  as  if  for  company. 
It  seemed  as  if  they  had  each  known  that 
the  other  would  come  there  about  that 
time,  and  had  reckoned  on  the  meeting. 
I  have  seen  the  same  thing  with  other 
game,  where  one  individual  waited  with 
evident  expectancy,  as  if  at  a  rendezvous, 
until  another  of  the  same  species  ap- 
peared. But  of  course  it  is  possible  that 
in  these  cases  the  waiting  animal's  keen 
senses  made  it  aware  that  the  other  was 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  long  be- 
fore the  onlooker  could  discern  the  faint- 
est hint  of  its  presence. 

THE     SQUARE-MOUTHED    RHINOCEROS 

It  has  been  said  by  first-rate  observers 
that  the  square-mouthed  rhinoceros  is  of 
exactly  the  same  color  as  the  hook-lipped 
rhinoceros.  This  did  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
the  case  when  we  saw  the  square-mouthed 
rhinos  living ;  they  seemed  to  be  of  a  per- 
ceptibly lighter  gray,  which  in  some  lights 
seemed  very  light  indeed,  although  in 
some  lights  as  dark  as  the  ordinary  rhino. 
A  comparison  of  the  skins  shows  that  there 
is  a  very  real  difference  of  color,  the  hook- 
lipped  rhino  being  of  such  a  dark  gray  that 
it  can  legitimately  be  called  black,  w^hile 
the  square-mouthed  species  is  of  a  smoky 
gray,  a  gray  which  can  readily  look  whi- 
tish in  certain  lights.  The  ordinary  name 
is  by  no  means  so  much  of  a  misnomer 
as  I  had  supposed.  The  square-mouthed 
animal  is  totally  unlike  the  hook-lipped 


one,  so  much  so  that  it  probably  ought 
to  go  in  a  different  genus;  the  two  are 
almost  as  distinct  as  the  moose  and  the 
wapiti.  According  to  our  observations 
the  square-mouthed  rhino  averaged  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  hook-lipped;  but 
there  was  overlapping  between  the  smaller 
individuals  of  the  first  and  the  exception- 
ally big  ones  of  the  second;  and  the  same 
was  true  of  the  horns,  which  averaged 
longer  in  the  square-mouth. 

African  big-game  animals  offer  many 
])uzzling  examples  of  discontinuous  dis- 
tribution, and  none  more  so  than  the 
square-mouthed  rhinoceros.  It  was  first 
known  from  the  region  between  the  Orange 
and  the  Zambezi,  where  it  abounded, 
but  was  practically  exterminated  in  the 
late  eighties,  so  that  now  only  a  few  indi- 
viduals are  left  in  a  game  reserve.  North 
of  the  Zambezi  it  is  not  found  until  the 
great  Nyanza  Lakes  are  i)ast — and  until 
Major  Gibbons  discovered  it  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  ui)per  White  Nile  it  w-as  be- 
lieved to  be  confined  to  South  Africa. 
Examination  of  the  series  of  specimens  we 
brought  home  shows  that  there  is  only  the 
smallest  distinction,  barely  of  subspecific 
value,  between  these  two  widely  separated 
groups  of  white  rhinos.  According  to 
what  Mr.  Selous  writes,  it  appears  prob- 
able that  all  the  rhinos  west  of  the  Nile 
belong  to  the  square-mouthed  species, 
\vhich  is  never  found  east  of  the  river,  in 
the  domain  of  the  hook-lipped  species. 
It  is  an  added  singularity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  African  rhinos,  that  in  South 
Africa  they  should  have  abounded  in  the 
same  localities,  while  in  the  north  their 
ranges  are  sharply  divided  by  the  upper 
White  Nile. 

Our  observations  of  the  square-mouthed 
rhino  were  made  during  the  three  or  four 
weeks  we  spent  at  and  near  our  camp  in 
the  Lado,  about  midway  between  Lake 
Albert  Nyanza  and  Nimule.  All  told  W'e 
must  have  seen  about  fifty  individuals. 
Of  course,  we  molested  none  after  obtain- 
ing the  full  series  needed  for  the  collec- 
tion; the  extreme  rarity  of  the  species  in 
collections  rendered  it  of  much  impor- 
tance that  the  series  should  be  full. 

We  found  them  rather  more  gregarious 
than  the  common  kind.  Once  we  found 
four,  and  once  five,  together;  in  the  former 
case  they  were  lying  down,  so  that  it  was 
not  a  mere  fortuitous  gathering  to  graze. 
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Ordinarily  they  were  found  singly,  or  a 
cow  and  calf — often  two  or  three  years  old 
— together ;  or  a  bull  might  be  with  the  cow 
and  calf.  They  are  purely  grazers,  grass- 
feeders,  and  live  only  where  there  are 
great  plains  covered  with  the  dry  African 
pasturage;  but  these  plains  are  generally 


in  this  position.  About  mid-afternoon 
they  rose  from  sleep  and  began  to  feed, 
making  their  way  toward  the  water  after 
nightfall.  They  fed  a  good  deal  during 
the  night  also.  They  frequently  rubbed 
their  noses  and  horns  against  the  big  ant- 
hills, for  what  puqK)se  I  can  not  say.     In 


Female  hippopotamus,  four  years  old,  Victoria  Nyanza. 
In  the  National  Zoological  Hark,  Washington,  D.  C. 


dotted  with  clumps  of  bushes,  and  with  a 
scattered  growth  of  scantily  leaved  thorn- 
trees,  acacias.  The  country  is  crossed 
here  and  there  by  broad,  smooth,  well- 
trodden  trails,  made  by  the  elephants  with 
some  help  from  the  rhinos,  and  often  trav- 
elled by  other  game.  We  found  the  rhinos 
going  to  water,  either  at  the  Nile  or  some 
pond,  during  the  night.  They  would  then 
feed  slowly  back  into  the  dry  wastes,  their 
spoor  through  the  tall  grass  or  over  the 
burnt  places  being  readily  followed  by  ex- 
pert trackers.  About  ten  o'clock  they  lay 
,down  under  some  tree;  occasionally  stand- 
ing motionless  in  the  half  shade  for  an 
hour  at  a  time.  Usually  we  found  them 
lying  on  their  sides,  but  sometimes  kneel- 
ing. When  roused  they  sometimes  jumped 
at  once  to  their  feet,  and  sometimes  sat  up 
on  their  haunches  like  a  dog;  once  Kerniit 
saw  one,  that  had  been  walking  to  and  fro 
trying  to  make  out  what  he  was,  sit  down 


walking  they  held  their  heads  very  low, 
the  huge,  square  muzzles  almost  sweeping 
the  ground.  They  trotted  and  if  alarmed 
galloped  at  some  speed. 

They  were  slow,  dull,  stupid  beasts, 
rather  mild-tempered.  Once  a  badly 
wounded  one  made  an  attempt  to  charge 
Kermit,  and  on  another  occasion,  after  he 
had  spent  some  time  taking  photographs 
of  a  cow  and  calf,  he  got  so  close  that 
the  cow  finally  charged,  coming  on  at  a 
fair  pace  with  the  big,  loose  lips  shaking 
from  side  to  side.  A  big  calf,  over  half- 
grown,  also  charged  him,  and  he  had  to 
turn  it  by  a  shot  in  one  cheek.  None  of 
the  others  of  our  party  were  charged,  al- 
though we  frequently  watched  the  huge 
beasts  close  up  and  then  withdrew  while 
they  trotted  to  and  fro.  They  were  not 
as  ner\^ous  and  irritable  as  the  black  rhi- 
nos, and  their  eyes  were  even  duller.  Once, 
having  spent  some  time  watching  a  cow 
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and  her  big  call  feeding,  as  1  stood  by  a 
tree  thirty  yards  otT,  they  tlnally  sus- 
pected my  presence  and  stopped  to  look 
at  me.  I  withdrew  for  forty  yards  or  so, 
not  wishing  to  ha\e  them  charge  and  force 
me  to  shoot  in  self-defence.  Then  I  found 
the  skull  of  one  of  their  dead  kinsfolk;  one 
of  the  i)arty  stopped  to  pick  it  up  and  give 
it  to  one  of  the  porters.  We  were  talking 
and  laughing;  and  all  the  time  the  two 
rhinos,  their  ears  cocked  forward,  looked 
toward  us  with  solemn  bewilderment.  So 
off  we  strode,  and  left  them  still  standing, 
foolish  and  puzzled,  among  the  sparse  and 
withered  trees  in  the  dry  landscape. 

If  they  got  our  wind  the  rhinos  usually 
made  off  at  once;  but  if  they  merely  saw 
us  they  would  stare  at  us  and  move  to  and 
fro,  their  ears  up  and  perhaps  their  tails 
cocked,  with  dull  curiosity.  We  fre- 
quently found  cow  herons  with  them  and 
once  a  party  of  black-legged  egrets.  The 
herons  perched  on  their  heads  and  backs 
with  entire  indifference,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  rhinos  generally  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  splashed  with  whitewash. 
Once,  while  walking  through  rather  tall 
grass,  I  saw  some  white  objects  moving 
rapidly  off  in  single  file  through  the  grass- 
tops;  and  it  took  a  second  glance  before  I 
realized  that  they  were  white  he'rons 
perched  on  the  back  of  a  rhino  bull. 

I  have  neveT  known  of  a  white  rhino  at- 
tacking man  or  beast  in  wantonness;  but 
one  of  the  few  white  rhinos  on  the  South 
African  game  reserve,  a  bull,  was  charged 
and  killed,  by  a  stab  behind  the  shoulder, 
by  a  solitary  bull  elephant,  a  big  tusker, 
w'hich  was  also  on  the  reserve. 

The  white  rhino  has  been  termed  a  slow 
breeder.  Of  course,  such  a  huge  animal 
can  not  breed  like  a  guinea-pig.  But  our 
experience  goes  to  show  that  it  is,  for  its 
size,  really  a  rather  rapid  breeder,  that  the 
cows  breed  before  they  are  fully  adult,  and 
that  they  breed  again  before  the  calf  they 
already  have  has  left  them.  Two  of  the 
cows  which  we  found  accompanied  by 
calves  had  not  yet  shed  all  their  milk 
teeth;  and  one  cow,  accompanied  by  a 
good-sized  calf,  was  nearly  on  the  point  of 
giving  birth  to  another. 

THE   HIPPOPOTAMUS 

The  hippo  often  wanders  far  overland 
at  night,  and  doubtless  thus  wandered  by 
day  in  the  past  ages  before  man  became 


the  most  formidable  foe  of  all  big  crea- 
tures. In  conse(juence,  it  is  found  in 
some  land-locked  waters,  like  Lake  Nai- 
vasha,  to  which  it  can  only  have  pene- 
trated by  extensive  journeys  across  coun- 
try containing  no  streams  in  which  it  could 
swim  or  hide  itself.  Where  human  beings 
are  rare  and  relatively  inoiTensive,  it  is 
often  found  in  streams  so  small  that  it 
seems  extraordinary  that  so  bulky  a  crea- 
ture can  dwell  in  them  without  being  al- 
ways in  evidence;  but  in  such  streams  it 
always  finds  some  pool  or  quiet  reach  with 
a  fringe  of  reeds  or  bush  that  oflfers  it 
a  chance  to  hide  during  the  daytime. 
Where  much  molested  it  becomes  excess- 
ively shy,  and  during  daylight  often  lies 
for  hours  with  only  its  nostrils  above  wa- 
ter, in  the  shelter  of  some  tuft  of  water- 
grass  or  the  like;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  astonishingly  hard  to  make 
out.  But  on  the  Nile,  among  the  chan- 
nels and  shallows  of  the  vast  beds  of  pa- 
pyrus, I  frequently  saw  small  herds  or 
family  parties  of  the  obese,  unwieldly 
creatures  sunning  themsehes  even  at  noon, 
half  out  of  water,  or  out  on  the  shore, 
with  their  heads  resting  on  the  mud  or 
on  one  another's  bodies.  Biting  flies  hov- 
er over  them  and,  instead  of  the  ticks 
which  infest  the  elephant  and  rhino,  the 
hippos  are  hosts  of  small  leeches  which 
are  often  found  in  swarms  fixed  to  the 
more  tender  parts.  Not  only  have  I  seen 
herons  and  plover  walking  about  and  over 
them,  but  also  birds  that  looked  like  tick 
birds. 

We  frequently  found  single  hippo  dwell- 
ing in  tiny  pools,  usually  surrounded  by 
marsh,  miles  away  from  the  nearest  lake  or 
river,  and  sometimes  so  high  among  the 
hills  that  the  animals  must  have  done 
some  real  climbing  to  get  to  them.  On 
one  occasion  while  on  the  Uasin  Gishu  we 
were  camped  by  a  reed-covered  marsh 
with  very  little  open  water  in  it;  we  had 
no  idea  there  was  a  hippo  anywhere  near; 
but  when  some  of  the  men  went  to  get 
water,  after  nightfall,  they  were  threat- 
ened and  thoroughly  frightened  by  a  hippo , 
and  when  we  white  men  turned  out  to  see 
what  had  happened  we  could  hear  the 
hippo  in  the  darkness  snorting  and  gam- 
bolling heavily  about  us,  as  we  walked 
through  the  wet  meadow  of  short  grass. 
At  night  they  were  always  very  bold,  and 
on  their  rambles  came  close  to  camp;  or,  if 
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we  were  in  boats,  they  would  snort  and 
plunge  as  they  examined  us  with  fearless 
curiosity  close  alongside.  On  the  Nile 
there  were  masses  of  a  little  surface  float- 
ing plant  which  we  called  water-cabbage, 
Pistia  stratoides.  E\'idently  when  the 
hippos  went  ashore  for  a  nocturnal  walk 
they  carried  these  plants  with  them,  sup- 
posedly on  their  backs;  for  in  the  morn- 
ing we  would  sometimes  find  them  dry- 
ing in  the  hot  sun  miles  inland.  In  spite 
of  their  clumsy  build,  hippos  trot  and  gal- 
lop fast.  Their  feet  are  kept  far  apart 
by  the  wide  body  and  make  paths  with 
a  ridge  down  the  middle,  so  as  to  be 
recognizable  at  once.  They  swim  well, 
but  go  at  their  greatest  speed  when  they 
can  gallop  along  the  bottom  in  shallow 
water.  They  can  stay  under  water  a  long 
time,  and  when  they  come  to  the  surface 
they  may  send  little  jets  of  spray  from 
their  nostrils.  I  was  puzzled  by  the  noises 
they  made.  Occasionally  at  night  I  heard 
them  roar,  in  a  way  that  I  thought  must 
be  done  with  the  open  mouth;  but  the 
ordinary  sound  was  more  like  the  exhaust 
of  a  steam-engine  and  I  think  it  was 
made  through  the  nostrils.  At  night  they 
made  all  kinds  of  noises  while  in  the 
water,  and  when  on  the  bank,  but  I  never 
heard  them  utter  a  sound  when  far  in- 
land on  their  rambles.  In  the  daytime 
I  once  heard  one  uttering  a  series  of  medi- 
tative bubbling  squeaks  from  its  secure 
fastness  behind  the  green  wall  of  plumed 
papyrus. 

The  cow  is  devoted  to  the  calf.  When 
young  it  stands  on  her  back  as  she  swims. 
I  do  not  understand  the  unconcern  wdth 
which  the  hippos  and  crocodiles  get  on; 
for  some  of  the  latter  are  certainly  large 
enough  and  greedy  enough  to  kill  a  part- 
grown  hippo.  Probably  the  crocodiles 
dread  the  vengeance  of  the  truculent  old 
bulls  and  cows.  They  feast  greedily  on  a 
hippo  carcass;  but  so  they  will  on  the  car- 
cass of  one  of  their  own  number.  The 
hippo  bulls  fight  savagely  among  them- 
selves, and  at  times  a  ruthless  old  bully 
will  maul  other  members  of  the  herd.  At 
Lake  Naivasha  a  young  bull  which  had 
been  thus  maltreated,  and  was  badly 
scarred,  must  have  gone  slightly  crazy  in 
consequence,  for  he  came  on  shore  and  at- 
tacked the  cattle,  and  had  to  be  slain. 

Where  unmolested  hippos  become  very 


insolent  and  not  only  ra\age  the  gardens 
and  ticlds  but  attack  any  one  who  inter- 
feres with  them ;  and  in  places  they  attack 
and  upset  canoes,  sometimes  quite  wan- 
tonly, sometimes  because  the  assailant  has 
been  wounded  or  is  a  cow  with  a  calf. 
After  the  canoe  is  upset  they  may  wreck 
it  with  their  huge  jaws,  and  they  may 
or  may  not  assail  the  swimmers;  in  one 
case,  in  the  Lado,  an  old  native  was  al- 
most bitten  in  two  by  a  savage  bull  after 
his  canoe  was  upset,  and  I  was  informed 
by  entirely  trustworthy  people  that  in 
swimming  cattle  across  a  riv'er  savage 
hippos  had  been  known  to  assail  and 
kill  them,  wholly  without  provocation. 
After  we  left  Africa  an  English  official 
we  had  met  was  upset  in  a  canoe  by  a 
hippo  and  then  carried  off  by  a  crocodile. 
Usually  there  is  no  sport  in  hippo-shoot- 
ing; it  needs  nothing  but  good  marks- 
manship, and,  as  the  brain  is  the  tar- 
get, accuracy  and  penetration  are  the  only 
qualities  demanded  in  the  rifle.  Ordi- 
narily, from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  in  hip- 
po-shooting; yet  I  was  once  resolutely 
charged  by  a  hippo  which  I  shot  in  shal- 
low water;  with  jaws  open  it  came  straight 
for  the  boat,  which  was  between  it  and 
deep  water.  A  wounded  hippo  will  some- 
times attack  the  boat  of  its  assailant;  and 
in  rare  cases  an  unusually  truculent  ani- 
mal will  charge  out  of  the  water  and  try  to 
reach  the  hunter  on  land. 

Hippos  feed  on  land  at  night,  as  a  rule, 
although  I  once  saw  two  tearing  up  and 
eating  water-lilies,  or  some  plants  that 
were  among  water-lilies,  in  the  late  after- 
noon. Naturally  they  find  corn,  beans, 
melons,  and  other  garden  products  par- 
ticularly attractive,  and  if  they  are  plenti- 
ful will  destroy  the  crops  of  all  villages 
which  lie  along  the  water-front. 

Once,  on  the  Nile,  while  Loring  and  I 
were  watching  a  monitor  stealing  croco- 
dile's eggs  we  noticed  a  hippo  in  mid- 
stream. Although  it  was  in  the  forenoon, 
when  most  hippos  were  resting,  it  appeared 
above  water  at  about  two  and  a  half  min- 
ute intervals,  in  the  same  place,  breathed, 
and  sank.  This  continued  for  an  hour. 
The  current  was  too  rapid  for  him  to  rest; 
and  it  hardly  seemed  that  he  could  be 
feeding  on  anything.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  was  doing. 
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^^^^^^O  deceive  undoubtedly  re- 
quires a  course  of  training. 
And,  unversed  in  this  art, 
Lennan  was  fast  finding  it 
intolerable  to  scheme  and 
watch  himself,  and  mislead 


one  who  had  looked  up  to  him  ever  since 
they  were  children.  Yet,  all  the  time,  he 
had  a  feeling  that,  since  he  alone  knew 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  he  alone 
was  entitled  to  blame  or  to  excuse  him- 
self. The  glib  judgments  that  moralists 
would  pass  upon  his  conduct  could  be 
nothing  but  the  imbecilities  of  the  smug 
and  Pharisaic;  of  those  not  under  this 
drugging  spell,  of  such  as  had  not  blood 
enough  perhaps  ever  to  fall  beneath  it ! 

The  day  after  the  ride  Nell  had  not 
come,  and  he  had  no  word  from  her.  Was 
she,  then,  hurt  after  all?  She  had  lain 
back  very  inertly  in  that  chair!  And  Syl- 
via never  asked  if  he  knew  how  the  girl 
was  after  her  fall,  nor  offered  to  send 
round  to  inquire.  Did  she  not  wish  to 
speak  of  her,  or  had  she  simply — not  be- 
lieved? When  there  was  so  much  he  could 
not  talk  of,  it  seemed  hard  that  just  what 
happened  to  be  true  should  be  distrusted. 
She  had  not  yet,  indeed,  by  a  single  word 
suggested  that  she  felt  he  was  deceiving 
her,  but  at  heart  he  knew  that  she  was  not 
deceived.  .  .  .  Those  feelers  of  a  woman 
who  loves,  can  anything  check  their  deli- 
cate apprehension?  .  .  . 

Toward  evening  the  longing  to  see  the 
girl — the  sensation  that  she  was  calling 
him  to  come  to  her — became  almost  in- 
supportable; yet,  whatever  excuse  he 
gave,  he  felt  that  Sylvia  would  know 
where  he  was  going.  He  sat  on  one  side 
of  the  fire,  she  on  the  other,  and  they  both 
read  books ;  the  only  strange  thing  about 
their  reading  was  that  neither  of  them 
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ever  turned  a  leaf.  It  was  Don  Quixote 
he  read,  the  page  which  had  these  words: 
"Let  Altisidora  weep  or  sing,  still  I  am 
Dulcinea's,  and  hers  alone,  dead  or  alive, 
dutiful  and  unchanged,  in  spite  of  all  the 
necromantic  powers  in  the  world."  And 
so  the  evening  passed.  When  she  went  up 
to  bed,  he  was  very  near  to  stealing  out, 
driving  up  to  the  Dromores'  door,  and  in- 
quiring of  the  confidential  man;  but  the 
thought  of  the  confounded  fellow's  eyes 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  held  out. 
He  took  up  Sylvia's  book,  De  Maupas- 
sant's '  Fort  comme  la  mort ' — open  at  the 
page  where  the  poor  woman  finds  that 
her  lover  has  passed  away  from  her  to  her 
own  daughter.  And,  as  he  read,  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks.  Sylvia!  Sylvia! 
Were  not  his  old  favorite  words  from  that 
old  favorite  book  still  true?  "Dulcinea 
del  Toboso  is  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  world,  and  I  the  most  unfortunate 
knight  upon  the  earth.  It  were  unjust 
that  such  perfection  should  suffer  through 
my  weakness.  No,  pierce  my  body  with 
your  lance,  knight,  and  let  my  life  expire 
with  my  honor."  .  .  .  Why  could  he  not 
wrench  this  feeling  from  his  heart,  banish 
this  girl  from  his  eyes?  Why  could  he  not 
be  wholly  true  to  her  who  was  and  ahvays 
had  been  wholly  true  to  him?  Horrible — 
this  will-less,  nerveless  feeling,  this  pa- 
ralysis, as  if  he  were  a  puppet  moved  by 
a  cruel  hand.  And,  as  once  before,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  girl  was  sitting 
there  in  Sylvia's  chair  in  her  dark-red 
frock,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  him.  Uncan- 
nily vivid — that  impression !  A  man  could 
not  go  on  long  with  his  head  in  Chancery 
like  this — he  would  go  crazed ! 

It  was  growing  dusk  on  Saturday  after- 
noon when  he  gave  up  that  intolerable 
waiting  and  opened  the  studio  door  to  go 
to  Nell.  It  was  now  just  two  days  since 
he  had  seen  or  heard  of  her.     She  had 
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spoken  of  a  dance  for  that  very  night — of 
his  going  to  it.  She  must  be  ill!  But  he 
had  not  gone  six  steps  when  he  saw  her 
coming.  She  had  on  a  gray  furry  scarf 
hiding  her  mouth,  making  her  look  much 
older.  The  moment  the  door  was  shut 
she  threw  it  off,  went  to  the  hearth,  drew 
up  a  little  stool,  and,  holding  her  hands 
out  to  the  fire,  said: 

"Have  you  thought  about  me?  Have 
you  thought  enough  now?" 

And  he  answered:  "Yes,  I've  thought, 
but  I'm  no  nearer." 

"Why?  Nobody  need  ever  know  you 
love  me.  And  if  they  did,  I  wouldn't 
care." 

Simple!  So  simple!  Glorious,  egoistic 
youth! 

He  could  not  speak  of  Sylvia  to  this 
child — speak  of  his  married  life,  hitherto 
so  dignified.  It  was  impossible.  Then  he 
heard  her  say: 

"  It  can't  be  wrong  to  love  you;  I  don't 
care  if  it  is  wrong";  and  saw  her  lips  quiv- 
ering, and  her  eyes  suddenly  piteous  and 
scared,  as  if  for  the  first  time  she  doubted 
of  the  issue.  Here  was  fresh  torment! 
To  watch  an  unhappy  child!  And  what 
was  the  use  of  even  trying  to  make  clear 
to  her — on  the  very  threshold  of  life — the 
hopeless  maze  that  he  was  wandering  in! 
What  hope  of  making  her  understand  the 
marsh  of  mud  and  tangled  weeds  he  must 
drag  through  to  reach  her.  "Nobody 
need  know" — so  simple!  What  of  his 
heart,  and  his  wife's  heart!  And  pointing 
to  his  new  work — the  first  man  bewitched 
by  the  first  nymjJh — he  said: 

"Do  you  see  this,  Nell?  That  nymph 
is  you;  and  this  thing  is  me."  She  got  up 
and  came  to  look  at  it.  And  while  she 
looked  he  greedily  drank  her  in.  What 
a  strange  mixture  of  innocence  and  sor- 
cery! What  a  wonderful  young  creature 
to  bring  to  full  knowledge  of  life  within  his 
arms!  And  he  said:  "You  had  better 
understand  what  you  are  to  me — all  that 
I  shall  never  know  again;  there  it  is  in 
that  nymph's  face — oh,  no!  not  your 
face.  And  there  am  I,  struggling  through 
slime  to  reach  you — not  my  face,  of 
course!" 

She  said:  "Poor  face!"  then  covered 
her  own.  Was  she  going  to  cry,  and  tor- 
ture him  still  more?  But,  instead,  she 
only  murmured,  "  You  have  reached  me ! " 


swayed  toward  him,  and  put  her  lips  to 
his. 

He  gave  way  then.  From  that  too 
stormy  kiss  of  his  she  drew  back  for  a 
second;  then,  as  if  afraid  of  her  own  recoil, 
snuggled  close  again.  But  the  instinctive 
shrinking  of  innocence  had  been  enough 
for  Lennan — he  dropped  his  arms  and 
said: 

"You  must  go,  child." 

Without  a  word  she  picked  up  her  fur, 
put  it  on,  and  stood  waiting  for  him  to 
speak.  Then,  since  he  did  not,  she  held 
out  something  white.  It  was  the  card  for 
the  dance. 

"You're  coming,  aren't  you?" 

And  he  nodded.  Her  eyes  and  lips 
smiled  at  him;  she  opened  the  door,  and, 
still  with  that  slow,  happy  smile,  went 
out.  .  .  . 

Yes,  he  would  be  coming;  wherever  she 
was,  whenever  she  wanted  him!  .  .  . 

With  his  blood  on  fire,  heedless  of  every- 
thing but  to  rush  after  his  happiness, 
Lennan  spent  those  hours  before  the 
dance.  He  had  told  Sylvia  that  he  would 
have  to  dine  at  his  club— a  small  coterie  of 
artists  who  had  a  set  of  rooms  in  Chelsea. 
He  had  taken  this  precaution,  feeling  that 
he  could  not  sit  through  dinner  opposite 
her  and  then  go  out  to  that  dance — and 
Nell!  He  had  spoken  of  a  guest  at  the 
club,  that  he  might  dress — another  lie, 
but  what  did  it  matter?  He  was  lying  all 
the  time,  if  not  in  words,  in  action — must 
lie,  indeed,  to  save  her  suffering! 

He  stopped  at  the  Frenchwoman's 
flower-shop. 

"Que  desirez-vous,  monsieur?  Des  (Bil- 
lets rouges — j'en  ai  de  bien  beaux,  ce  soir." 

Des  ceillets  rouges?  Yes,  those  to- 
night! To  this  address.  No  green  with 
them;  no  card! 

How  strange  the  feeling — with  the  die 
once  cast  for  love — of  rushing,  of  watch- 
ing his  own  self  being  left  behind! 

In  the  Brompton  Road,  outside  a  little 
restaurant,  a  thin  musician  was  playing 
on  a  violin.  Ah!  and  he  knew  this  place; 
he  would  go  in  there,  not  to  the  club — 
and  the  fiddler  should  have  all  he  had  to 
spare  for  playing  those  tunes  of  love.  He 
turned  in..  He  had  not  been  there  since 
the  day  before  that  night  on  the  river, 
twenty  years  ago.  Never  since;  and  yet 
it  was  not  changed.    The  same  tarnished 
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gilt  and  smell  of  cooking;  the  same  mac- 
aroni in  the  same  tomato  sauce,  the  same 
Chianti,  the  same  staring  light-blue  walls 
wreathed  with  pink  flowers.  Only  the 
waiter  different — hollow-checked,  patient, 
dark  of  eye.  He,  too,  should  be  well 
tipped!  And  that  poor,  over-hatted  lady, 
eating  her  frugal  meal — for  her,  at  all 
events,  a  look  of  kindness.  For  all  des- 
perate creatures  one  must  feel,  this  des- 
perate night!  And  suddenly  he  thought 
of  Oliver.  Another  desperate  one!  What 
should  he  say  to  Oliver  at  this  dance — he, 
aged  forty-seven,  coming  there  without 
his  wife!  Some  imbecility  such  [as, 
'Watching  the  human  form  divine  in 
motion,'  '  Catching  sidelights  on  Nell  for 
the  statuette' — some  cant;  it  did  not 
matter!  The  wine  was  drawn,  and  one 
must  drink! 

It  was  still  early  when  he  left  the  res- 
taurant— a  dry  night,  very  calm,  not  cold. 
When  had  he  danced  last?  With  Olive 
Cramier,  before  he  knew  he  loved  her. 
Well,  that  memory  could  not  be  broken, 
for  he  would  not  dance  to-night!  Just 
watch,  sit  with  the  girl  a  few  minutes,  feel 
her  hand  cling  to  his,  see  her  eyes  turned 
back  to  him;  and^come  away!  And 
then — the  future!  Ah!  What  of  the  fu- 
ture? The  leaf  of  a  plane-tree,  flutter- 
ing down,  caught  on  his  sleeve.  Autumn 
would  soon  be  gone,  and  after  Autumn — • 
only  Winter!  But  she  would  have  done 
with  him  long  before  he  came  to  Winter. 
Nature  would  see  to  it  that  Youth  called 
to  her,  carried  her  away  from  him.  Na- 
ture in  her  courses!  But  just  to  cheat 
Nature  for  a  little  while!  To  cheat  Na- 
ture— what  greater  fortune! 

Here  was  the  place,  with  red-striped 
awning,  carriages  driving  away,  loiterers 
watching.  He  turned  in  with  a  beating 
heart.  Was  he  before  her?  How  would 
she  come  to  this  first  dance?  With  Oliver 
alone?  Or  had  some  chaperon  been 
found?  To  have  come  because  she — this 
child  so  lovely,  born '  outside ' — might  have 
need  of  chaperonage,  would  have  been 
some  comfort  to  dignity  so  wistful  and  so 
lost  as  his.  Alas!  he  knew  he  was  only 
there  because  he  could  not  keep  away. 

Already  they  were  dancing  in  the  hall 
upstairs;  but  not  she,  yet.  He  stood 
leaning  against  the  wall,  where  she  must 
pass.    Lonely  and  out  of  place  he  felt;  as 


if  every  one  must  know  why  he  was  there. 
People  stared,  and  he  heard  a  girl  say: 
"Who's  that  against  the  wall  with  the 
hair  and  dark  moustache?  "  and  her  part- 
ner murmuring  his  answer,  and  her  voice 
again :  "  Yes,  he  looks  as  if  he  were  seeing 
sand  and  lions."  For  whom  did  they  take 
him?  Thank  Heaven!  They  were  all  the 
usual  sort.  There  would  be  no  one  that 
he  knew.  Suppose  Johimy  Dromore  him- 
self came  with  Nell !  He  was  to  have  been 
back  on  Saturday!  What  could  he  say, 
then?  How  meet  those  doubting,  know- 
ing eyes,  goggling  with  the  fixed  philos- 
ophy that  a  man  has  but  one  use  for 
woman?  God!  and  it  would  be  true! 
For  a  moment  he  was  on  the  point  of  get- 
ting his  coat  and  hat,  and  sneaking  away. 
It  would  mean  not  seeing  her  till  Mon- 
day; and  at  that  thought  he  stood  his 
ground.  But  after  to-night  there  must  be 
no  more  such  risks — their  meetings  must 
be  wisely  planned,  must  sink  underground. 
And  then  he  saw  her  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  in  a  dress  of  a  shell-pink  color, 
with  one  of  his  flowers  in  her  light  brown 
hair  and  the  other  tied  to  the  handle  of  a 
tiny  fan.  How  self-possessed  she  looked, 
as  if  this  were  indeed  her  native  element 
— her  neck  and  arms  bare,  her  cheeks  a 
deep  soft  pink,  her  eyes  quickly  turning 
here  and  there.  She  began  mounting  the 
stairs,  and  saw  him.  Was  ever  anything 
so  lovely  as  she  looked  that  moment! 
Behind  her  he  marked  Oliver,  and  a  tall 
girl  with  red  hair,  and  another  young 
man;  and  he  moved  deliberately  to  the 
top  of  the  stairs  on  the  wall  side,  so  that 
from  behind  they  should  not  see  her  face 
when  she  greeted  him.  She  put  the  little 
fan  with  the  flowers  to  her  lips;  and,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand,  said,  quick  and  low: 

"The  fourth,  it's  a  polka;  we'll  sit  out, 
won't  we?" 

Then  swaying  a  little,  so  that  her  hair 
and  the  flower  in  it  almost  touched  his 
face,  she  passed,  and  there  in  her  stead 
stood  Oliver. 

Lennan  had  expected  one  of  his  old  in- 
solent looks,  but  the  young  man's  face 
was  eager  and  quite  friendly. 

"It  was  awfully  good  of  you  to  come, 
Mr.  Lennan.    Is  INIrs.  Lennan " 

And  Lennan  murmured: 

"She  couldn't;  she's  not  quite — "  and 
could  have  sunk  into  the  shining  floor. 
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Youth  with  its  touching  confidence,  its 
eager  faith!  This  was  the  way  he  was 
fulfilling   his  trusteeship  toward  Youth! 

When  they  had  passed  into  the  ball- 
room he  went  back  to  his  position  against 
the  wall.  They  were  dancing  Number 
Three;  his  time  of  waiting,  then,  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  From  where  he  stood 
he  could  not  see  the  dancers — no  need  to 
watch  her  go  round  in  some  one  else's 
arms. 

Not  a  true  waltz — some  French  or  Span- 
ish pavement  song  played  in  waltz  time; 
bizarre,  pathetic,  chasing  its  own  happi- 
ness. That  chase  for  happiness!  Had 
Life,  with  all  its  prizes  and  its  possibilities, 
anything  that  quite  satisfied — save  just 
the  fleeting  moments  of  passion?  Any- 
thing else  quite  poignant  enough  to  be 
called  pure  happiness!  And  was  not  that 
justification  for  all  his  conduct,  all  his 
feelings? 

The  waltz  was  over.  He  could  see  her 
now  on  a  rout  seat  against  the  wall  with 
the  other  young  man,  turning  her  eyes 
constantly  as  if  to  make  sure  that  he  was 
still  standing  there.  What  subtle  fuel 
was  always  being  added  to  the  fire  by  that 
flattery  of  her  inexplicable  adoration — of 
those  eyes  that  dragged  him  to  her,  yet 
humbly  followed  him,  too!  Five  times 
while  she  sat  there  he  saw  the  red-haired 
girl  or  Oliver  bring  men  up;  saw  youths 
cast  longing  glances;  saw  girls  watching 
her  with  cold,  defensive  appraisement,  or 
with  a  touching,  frank  delight.  From  the 
moment  that  she  came  in,  there  had  been, 
in  her  father's  phrase,  'only  one  in  it.' 
And  she  could  pass  all  this  by,  and  still 
want  him.     Incredible! 

At  the  first  notes  of  the  polka  he  went 
up  to  her.  It  was  she  who  found  their 
place  of  refuge— an  alcove  behind  some 
palms. 

Sitting  there,  he  realized  as  never  be- 
fore, that  there  was  no  spiritual  commun- 
ion between  him  and  this  child.  She 
could  tell  him  her  troubles  or  her  joys,  he 
could  soothe  or  sympathize;  but  never 
would  the  gap  between  their  natures  and 
their  ages  be  crossed.  His  happiness  was 
only  in  the  sight  and  touch  of  her.  That, 
God  knew,  was  happiness  enough — a  fe- 
verish, craving  joy,  which,  like  an  over- 
tired man's  thirst,  grew  with  the  drink  on 
which  it  tried  to  slake  itself.     Sitting 


there,  in  the  scent  of  those  flowers  and  of 
some  sweet  essence  in  her  hair,  with  her 
fingers  touching  his,  and  her  eyes  seeking 
his,  he  tried  loyally  not  to  think  of  him- 
self, to  grasp  her  sensations  at  this,  her 
first  dance,  and  just  help  her  to  enjoy- 
ment. But  he  could  not — paralyzed, 
made  drunk  by  that  insensate  longing  to 
take  her  in  his  arms,  and  crush  her  to  him 
as  he  had  those  few  hours  back.  He 
could  see  her  expanding  like  a  flower,  in 
all  the  light  and  motion,  and  intoxicating 
admiration  round  her.  What  business 
had  he  in  her  life  with  his  dark  hunger 
after  secret  hours;  he — a  coin  worn  thin 
already — a  destroyer  of  the  freshness  and 
the  glamour  of  her  youth  and  beauty! 

Putting  the  flowers  to  his  face,  she  said: 

"  Did  you  give  me  these  because  of  the 
one  I  gave  you?" 

"Yes." 

"What  did  you  do  with  that?" 

"Burnt  it." 

"Oh!  but  why?" 

"  Because  you  are  a  witch — and  witches 
must  be  burnt  with  all  their  flowers." 

"Are  you  going  to  burn  me?" 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  cool  arm. 

"Feel!     The  flames  are  lighted!" 

"You  may!     I  don't  care!" 

"Ah!  Nell— why?  What  is  it?  How  is 
it  you  can  love  me?" 

She  took  his  hand,  and  laid  her  cheek 
against  it;  yet,  to  the  music  which  had 
begun  again,  the  tip  of  her  shoe  was  al- 
ready beating  time.  That  was  reality,  the 
real  truth  of  things !    And  he  said: 

"You  ought  to  be  dancing,  child." 

"Oh,  no!  only  it's  a  pity  you  don't 
want  to." 

How  many  things  that  he  would  not 
want ! 

And  he  said:  "Nell,  do  you  understand 
that  it  must  all  be  secret — underground?  " 

She  put  the  flowers  to  his  lips,  to  stop 
his  w^ords.  "You're  not  to  think;  never! 
When  can  I  come?" 

"  Not  to-morrow.  I  must  find  the  best 
way.  Nobody  must  know,  Nell — for  your 
sake — for  hers — nobody ! "  His  voice  was 
trembling. 

Nodding,  she  repeated  softly: 

"Nobody." 

And  her  face  was  mystery  itself,  listen- 
ing— looking ! 

But  now  she  must  dance,  and  he  must 
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go!  It  was  not  safe  to  stay.  And  here 
was  Oliver  coming  for  her! 

Very  composedly  she  rose  and  said: 
"It  was  awfully  good  of  you  to  come. 
Good-night!"  But  as,  on  Oliver's  arm, 
she  left  their  little  refuge,  she  looked  back. 

He  lingered — to  watch  her  through  this 
one  dance.  How  they  made  all  the  other 
couples  sink  into  insignificance,  with  that 
something  in  them  both  that  was  better 
than  mere  good  looks — that  something 
not  outre  or  eccentric,  but  poignant,  way- 
ward !  They  went  well  together,  those  two 
Dromores — his  dark  head  and  her  fair 
head;  his  clear  brown,  daring  eyes,  and  her 
gray,  languorous,  mesmeric  eyes.  Ah! 
Master  Oliver  was  happy  now,  with  her 
so  close  to  him !  It  was  not  jealousy  that 
Lennan  felt.  Not  quite — one  did  not  feel 
jealous  of  the  young ;  something  very  deep 
— pride,  sense  of  proportion,  who  knew 
what — prevented  that.  Besides,  one  did 
not  feel  exactly  jealous  of  those  one  robbed. 
And  happy  she  looked,  too,  as  if  her  soul 
were  dancing,  vibrating  with  music  and 
the  scent  of  flowers.  He  waited  for  her 
to  come  round  once  more,  to  get  for  a 
last  time  that  flying  glance  turned  back; 
then  found  his  coat  and  hat,  and  went. 

XIII 

Outside,  he  walked  a  few  steps,  then 
stood  looking  back  at  the  windows  of  the 
hall  through  some  trees,  the  shadows  of 
whose  trunks,  in  the  light  of  a  street  lamp, 
were  spilled  out  along  the  ground  like  the 
splines  of  a  fan.  A  church  clock  struck 
eleven.  For  hours  yet  she  would  be  there, 
going  round  and  round  in  the  arms  of 
Youth!  Try  as  he  might  he  could  never 
recapture  for  himself  the  look  that  Oliver's 
face  had  worn — the  look  that  was  the  sign 
of  so  much  more  than  he  could  ever  give 
her.  Why  had  she  come  into  his  life — 
to  her  undoing,  and  his  own?  And  the 
bizarre  thought  came  to  him:  "If  she 
were  dead  should  I  really  care?  Should 
I  not  be  almost  glad?  "  If  she  were  dead 
her  witchery  would  be  dead — and  he  could 
stand  up  straight  again  and  look  people  in 
the  face !  What  was  this  power  that  played 
with  men,  darted  into  them,  twisted  their 
hearts  to  rags?  This  power  that  had 
looked  through  her  eyes  when  she  put  her 
fan,  with  those  flowers,  to  her  lips. 


The  thrumming  of  the  music  ceased; 
he  walked  away. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  twelve  when 
he  reached  home.  Now,  once  more,  would 
begin  the  gruesome  process  of  deception — 
flinching  of  soul  and  brazening  of  visage. 
It  would  be  better  when  the  whole  thiev- 
ish business  was  irretrievably  begun  and 
ordered  in  its  secret  courses! 

There  was  a  light  in  the  drawing-room, 
but  perhaps  it  had  been  left  for  him!  If 
only  Sylvia  might  have  gone  to  bed! 
Then  he  saw  her  sitting  motionless  on 
the  hearth. 

He  came  to  the  fire  and  began  his  hate- 
ful formula: 

"I'm  afraid  you've  been  lonely.  I  had 
to  stay  rather  late.  A  dull  evening." 
And,  since  she  did  not  move  or  answer, 
but  just  went  on  looking  into  the  fire,  he 
forced  himself  to  go  close,  bend  down  to 
her,  and  touch  her  cheek;  even  to  kneel 
beside  her.  She  looked  round  then;  her 
face  was  white  and  quiet  enough,  but  her 
eyes  were  strangely  eager,  and  with  a  piti- 
ful little  smile  she  broke  out: 

"Oh,  Mark!  What  is  it— what  is  it? 
Anything  is  better  than  this!" 

Perhaps  it  was  the  smile,  perhaps  her 
voice  or  eyes — but  something  gave  way 
in  Lennan.  Secrecy,  precaution  went  by 
the  board;  and,  bowing  his  head  against 
her  breast,  he  poured  it  all  out,  while  they 
clung  clutched  together  on  their  knees  be- 
fore the  fire,  like  two  children.  And  while 
he  was  telling  her,  he  thought :  How  won- 
derful of  her  not  to  push  me  away — refuse 
to  let  me  touch  her!  Only  when  he  had 
finished  did  he  realize  that  if  she  had  done 
so  it  would  have  been  far  less  piteous,  far 
easier  to  bear,  than  her  poor  white  face 
and  her  poor  hands  clutching  him,  and 
her  words:  "I  never  thought — you  and  I 
— oh!  Mark — you  and  I — "  The  trust 
in  their  life  together,  in  himself,  that  those 
words  revealed!  Yet  not  greater  than 
he  had  had — still  had!  She  could  not 
understand — he  had  known  that  she  could 
never  understand;  it  was  why  he  had 
fought  so  for  secrecy.  She  thought  she 
had  lost  everything,  and  in  his  mind 
she  had  lost  nothing.  This  passion,  this 
craving  for  Youth  and  Life,  this  madness 
— call  it  what  she  would — was  all  apart, 
could  never  touch  and  destroy  his  love 
and  need  of  her.    If  she  would  only  be- 
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lieve  that!  Over  and  over  he  repeated 
it — over  and  over  again  perceived  that 
she  could  not  take  it  in.  The  only  thing 
she  saw  was  that  his  love  had  gone  from 
her  to  another.  And  that  was  not  true! 
Suddenly  she  broke  out  of  his  arms, 
pushed  him  from  her,  and  cried:  "That 
girl— hateful,  horrible,  false  I "  Never  had 
he  seen  her  look  like  that,  with  flamming 
spots  in  her  white  cheeks,  soft  lips  and 
chin  distorted,  blue  eyes  flaming,  breast 
heaving  as  if  each  breath  were  drawn  from 
lungs  that  received  no  air.  And  then,  as 
quickly,  the  fire  went  out  of  her;  she 
sank  down  on  the  sofa,  covering  her  face 
with  her  arms,  rocking  to  and  fro.  She 
did  not  cry,  but  a  little  moaning  sound 
came  from  her  now  and  then.  And  each 
one  of  those  sounds  was  to  Lennan  like  the 
cry  of  something  he  was  murdering.  At 
last  he  went  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  by 
her  and  said: 

"Sylvia!  Sylvia!  Don't!  oh!  don't!" 
And  she  was  silent,  ceasing  to  rock  herself; 
letting  him  smooth  and  stroke  her.  But 
her  face  she  kept  hidden,  and  only  once 
she  spoke,  so  low  that  he  could  hardly 
hear:  "I  can't — I  won't  keep  you  from 
her."  And  with  the  awful  feeling  that  no 
words  could  reach  or  soothe  the  wound  in 
that  heart,  he  could  only  go  on  stroking 
and  kissing  her  hands. 

It  was  atrocious — horrible — this  that 
he  had  done!  God  knew  that  he  had 
not  sought  it — the  thing  had  come  on 
him — even  she  in  her  misery  could  see 
that.  Deep  down  beneath  his  grief  and 
hatred  of  himself,  he  knew — what  neither 
she  nor  any  one  else  could  know — that  he 
could  not  have  prevented  this  feeling, 
which  went  back  to  days  before  he  ever 
saw  the  girl — that  no  man  could  have 
stopped  that  feeling.  This  craving  and 
roving  was  as  much  part  of  himself  as 
his  eyes  and  hands,  as  overwhelming  and 
natural  a  longing  as  his  hunger  for  work, 
or  his  need  of  the  peace  that  Sylvia  gave 
and  alone  could  give  him.  That  was  the 
tragedy — it  was  all  sunk  and  rooted  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  man.  Since  the  girl 
came  into  their  lives  he  was  no  more  un- 
faithful to  his  wife  in  thought  than  he  had 
been  before.  If  only  she  could  look  into 
him,  see  him  exactly  as  he  was,  as,  with- 
out part  or  lot  in  the  process,  he  had  been 
made — then  she  would  understand,  and 


even  might  not  suffer;  but  she  could  not, 
and  he  could  never  make  it  plain.  Yet 
solemnly,  desperately,  with  a  weary  feel- 
ing of  the  futility  of  words,  he  went  on 
trying.  It  was  all  a  thing  outside  him — 
could  she  not  see?  Only  a  craving,  a 
chase  after  beauty  and  life,  after  his  own 
youth!  At  that  word  she  looked  at  him: 
"And  do  you  think  /  don't  want  my 
youth  back?" 

He  stoi)ped,  abashed. 

For  a  woman  to  feel  that  her  beauty — 
the  brightness  of  her  hair  and  eyes,  the 
grace  and  suppleness  of  her  limbs — were 
slipping  from  her  and  from  the  man  she 
loved!  Was  there  anything  more  bitter? 
— or  anything  more  sacred  than  that  he 
should  not  add  to  that  bitterness,  should 
not  push  her  with  suffering  into  old  age, 
but  help  to  keep  the  star  of  her  faith 
in  her  charm  intact! 

Man  and  woman — they  both  wanted 
youth  again;  she,  that  she  might  give  it 
all  to  him;  he,  because  it  would  help  him 
toward  something — ne\v!  Just  that  dif- 
ference! Was  it  strange  that  she  would 
never  grasp  it,  nor  ever  quite  forgive  ? 

He  got  up,  and  said: 

"Come,  dear,  let's  try  and  sleep." 

He  had  not  once  said  that  he  could  give 
it  up.  The  words  would  not  pass  his  lips, 
though  he  knew  she  must  be  conscious 
that  he  had  not  said  it,  must  be  longing 
to  hear  it.    All  he  had  said  was: 

"So  long  as  you  want  me,  you  shall 
never  lose  me"  .  .  .  and,  "I  will  never 
keep  anything  from  you  again." 

Up  in  their  room  she  lay  hour  after 
hour  in  his  arms,  quite  unresentful,  but 
without  life  in  her,  and  with  eyes  that, 
when  his  lips  touched  them,  were  always 
wet. 

What  a  maze  was  a  man's  heart,  where- 
in he  must  lose  himself  every  minute! 
What  involved  and  intricate  turnings  and 
turnings  on  itself;  and  fugitive  replace- 
ment of  emotion  by  emotion!  What 
strife  between  pities  and  passions;  what 
longing  for  peace!  .  .  . 

And  in  his  feverish  exhaustion,  which 
was  almost  sleep,  Lennan  hardly  knew 
whether  it  was  the  thrum  of  music  or 
Sylvia's  moaning  that  he  heard;  her  body 
or  Nell's  within  his  arms.  .  .  . 

But  life  had  to  be  lived,  a  face  preserved 
against  the  world,  engagements  kept.  And 
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the  nightmare  went  on  for  both  of  them, 
under  the  calm  surface  of  an  ordinary 
Sunday.  They  were  hke  people  walking 
at  the  edge  of  a  high  cliff,  not  knowing 
from  step  to  step  whether  they  would 
fall;  or  like  swimmers  struggling  for  issue 
out  of  a  dark  whirlpool. 

In  the  afternoon  they  went  together  to 
a  concert.  It  was  just  something  to  do — 
something  that  saved  them  for  an  hour  or 
two  from  the  possibility  of  speaking  on 
the  one  subject  left  to  them.  The  ship 
had  gone  down,  and  they  were  clutching 
at  anything  that  for  a  moment  would  help 
to  keep  them  above  water. 

In  the  evening  some  people  came  to 
supper — a  writer  and  two  painters,  with 
their  wives.  A  grim  evening — never  more 
so  than  when  the  conversation  turned  on 
that  perennial  theme — the  complete  free- 
dom requisite  for  artists.  All  the  stale 
arguments  were  brought  forth,  and  had 
to  be  joined  in  with  unmoved  faces.  And 
Lennan  felt  that,  for  all  this  talk  of  free- 
dom, his  friends  would  condemn  him  if 
they  knew — condemn,  because  it  was  not 
'the  thing'  to  seduce  young  girls  —  as  if 
forsooth,  there  were  freedom  in  doing 
only  what  people  thought  'the  thing'! 
Their  cant  about  the  free  artist  spirit  ex- 
periencing everything  would  wither  the 
moment  it  came  up  against  a  canon  of 
'good  form,'  so  that  in  truth  it  was  no 
freer  than  the  bourgeois  spirit,  \\'ith  its  con- 
ventions, or  the  priest  spirit,  with  its 
cry  of  'Sin!'  No,  no!  To  resist — if  re- 
sistance were  possible  to  this  dragging 
power — maxims  of  'good  form,'  dogmas 
of  religion  and  morality,  were  no  help — 
nothing  was  any  help,  but  some  feeling 
stronger  than  passion  itself.  Sylvia's 
face,  forced  to  smile!  Ah!  that  was  a 
reason  why  they  should  condemn  him! 
None  of  their  doctrines  about  freedom 
could  explain  that  away — the  death  in  a 
man's  soul  when  he  makes  a  loving,  faith- 
ful creature  suffer. 

But  they  were  gone  at  last — with  their 
"Thanks  so  much!"  and  their  "Delight- 
ful evening!" 

And  those  two  were  face  to  face  for 
another  night. 

He  knew  that  it  must  begin  all  over  again 
— inevitable  after  the  stab  of  that  wretched 
argument  plunged  into  their  hearts  and 
turned  and  turned  all  the  evening. 


"I  won't,  I  mustn't  keep  you  starved, 
and  spoil  your  work.  Don't  think  of  me, 
Mark!    I  can  bear  it!" 

And  then  a  breakdown  worse  than  the 
night  before.  What  genius,  what  sheer 
genius  Nature  had  for  torturing  her  crea- 
tures! If  any  one  had  told  him,  even  so 
little  as  a  week  ago  that  he  could  have 
caused  such  suffering  to  Sylvia — Sylvia, 
whom  as  a  child  with  wide  blue  eyes  and 
a  blue  bow  on  her  flaxen  head  he  had 
guarded  across  fields  full  of  imaginary 
bulls;  Sylvia,  in  whose  hair  his  star  had 
caught;  Sylvia,  who  day  and  night  for 
fifteen  years  had  been  his  devoted  wife; 
whom  he  loved  and  still  admired  — 
he  would  have  given  him  the  lie  direct. 
It  would  have  seemed  incredible,  mon- 
strous, silly.  Had  all  married  men  and 
women  such  things  to  go  through?  Was 
this  but  a  very  usual  crossing  of  the  des- 
ert? Or  was  it,  once  for  all,  shipwreck; 
death — unholy,  violent  death — in  a  storm 
of  sand? 

Another  night  of  misery,  and  no  answer 
to  that  question  yet. 

He  had  told  her  that  he  would  not  see 
Nell  again,  without  first  letting  her  know. 
So,  when  morning  came,  he  simply  wrote 
the  words:  "Don't  come  to-day!" — 
showed  them  to  Sylvia,  and  sent  them  by 
a  servant  to  Dromore's. 

Hard  to  describe  the  bitterness  with 
which  he  entered  his  studio.  In  all  this 
chaos,  what  would  become  of  his  work? 
Could  he  ever  have  peace  of  mind  for  it 
again?  Those  people  last  night  had  used 
the  words  'inspiration  of  passion,  of  ex- 
perience.' In  pleading  with  her  he  had 
used  the  words  himself.  She — poor  soul! 
had  but  repeated  them,  trying  to  endure 
them,  to  believe  them  true.  And  were 
they  true?  Again  no  answer,  or  certainly 
none  that  he  could  give.  To  have  had 
the  waters  broken  up ;  to  be  plunged  into 
emotion;  to  feel  desperately,  instead  of 
stagnating — some  day  he  might  be  grate- 
ful— who  knew?  Some  day  there  might 
be  fair  country  again  beyond  this  desert, 
where  he  could  work  even  better  than  be- 
fore. But  just  now,  as  well  expect  creative 
work  from  a  condemned  man !  Destruc- 
tion if  he  gave  Nell  up,  and  with  her, 
once  for  all,  that  roving,  seeking  instinct, 
which  ought,  forsooth,  to  have  been  satis- 
fied, and  was  not;   death,  if  he  did  not 
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give  her  up,  but  took  her,  knowing  that  in 
doing  so  he  was  torturing  a  woman — a 
woman  dear  to  him!  That  was  as  far 
as  he  could  see  to-day.  What  he  would 
see  in  time  to  come  God  only  knew!  But 
'Freedom  of  the  spirit!'  That  was  a 
phrase  of  bitter  irony  indeed !  And  there, 
amongst  his  work,  like  a  man  tied  hand 
and  foot,  he  was  swept  by  such  a  feeling 
of  exasperated  rage  as  he  had  never 
known!  Women!  These  women!  Only 
let  him  be  free  of  them,  and  the  passions 
and  pities  they  aroused,  so  that  his  brain 
and  his  hands  might  live  and  work  again. 
They  should  not  strangle — they  should 
not  destroy  him! 

Unfortunately,  even  in  his  rage,  he 
knew  that  flight  from  them  both  could 
never  help  him.  One  way  or  the  other  the 
thing  would  have  to  be  fought  through. 
If  only  it  had  been  a  straight  fight;  a 
clear  issue  between  passion  and  pity! 
But  both  he  loved,  and  both  he  pitied. 
There  was  nothing  straight  and  clear 
about  all  this;  it  was  too  deeply  rooted  in 
full  human  nature.  And  the  appalling 
sense  of  rushing  ceaselessly  from  barrier 
to  barrier  began  really  to  affect  his  head. 

True,  he  had  now  and  then  a  lucid  in- 
terval of  a  few  minutes,  w^hen  the  ingen- 
ious nature  of  his  own  torments  struck 
him  as  supremely  interesting  and  queer; 
but  this  was  not  precisely  a  relief,  for  it 
only  meant,  as  in  prolonged  toothache, 
that  his  power  of  feeling  had  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  work.  A  pretty  little  hell  in- 
deed! 

All  day  he  had-the  premonition,  amount- 
ing to  certainty,  that  Nell  would  take 
alarm  at  those  three  words  he  had  sent 
her,  and  come  in  spite  of  them.  And 
yet,  what  else  could  he  have  written? 
Nothing  save  what  must  have  alarmed 
her  more,  or  plunged  him  deeper.  He 
had  the  feeling  that  she  could  follow  his 
moods,  that  her  eyes  could  see  him  every- 
where, as  a  cat's  eyes  can  see  in  darkness. 
He  had  had  that  feeling,  more  or  less,  ever 
since  the  last  evening  of  October,  the 
evening  she  came  back  from  her  summer, 
grown-up.  How  long  ago  was  that? 
Only  six  days?  Ah,  yes!  She  would 
know  when  her  spell  was  weakening,  when 
the  current  wanted,  as  it  were,  renewing. 
And,  sure  enough,  about  six  o'clock  — 
dusk  already — without  the  least  surprise, 


with  only  a  sort  of  empty  quivering,  he 
heard  her  knock.  And  just  behind  the 
closed  door,  as  near  as  he  could  get  to  her, 
he  stood,  holding  his  breath.  He  had  given 
his  word  to  Sylvia — of  his  own  accord  had 
given  it.  Through  the  thin  wood  of  the 
old  door  he  could  hear  the  faint  shuffle  of 
her  feet  on  the  pavement,  moved  a  few 
inches  this  way  and  that,  as  though  sup- 
plicating the  silence.  He  could  see,  as  it 
were,  her  head,  bent  a  little  forward  to 
the  blank  door,  listening.  Three  times 
she  knocked;  and  each  time  Lennan 
writhed.  It  was  so  cruel!  With  that  see- 
ing sense  of  hers  she  must  know  he  was 
there;  his  very  silence  would  be  telling 
her — for  even  his  silence  had  its  voice, 
that  must  rise  into  the  air,  its  pitiful 
breathless  voice.  Then,  quite  distinctly, 
he  heard  her  sigh,  and  her  footsteps  move 
away;  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands  he  rushed  to  and  fro  in  the  studio, 
like  a  madman. 

No  sound  of  her  any  more!  Gone! 
And,  seizing  his  hat,  he  ran  out.  Which 
way?  At  random  he  ran  toward  the 
square.  There  she  was,  over  by  the  rail- 
ings; languidly,  irresolutely  moving  to- 
ward home. 

XIV 

Now  that  she  was  within  reach  he 
wavered;  but  surely  he  might  see  her  out 
here  in  the  street — must  see  her,  to  tell 
her  what  had  happened !  Then  she  turned 
and  saw  him.  In  the  biting  easterly  wind 
her  face  looked  small  and  pinched  and 
cold;  but  her  eyes  only  the  larger,  the 
m.ore  full  of  \dtchery,  as  if  beseeching  him 
not  to  be  angry,  not  to  send  her  away. 

"I  had  to  come;  I  got  frightened.  W"hy 
did  you  write  such  a  tiny  little  note?" 

He  tried  to  make  his  voice  sound  quiet 
and  ordinary: 

"You  must  be  brave,  Nell.  I  have  had 
to  tell  her." 

She  clutched  at  his  arm;  then  drew  her- 
self up,  and  said  in  her  clear,  clipped 
voice : 

"Oh!    I  suppose  she  hates  me,  then!" 

"She  is  terribly  unhappy." 

They  walked  a  minute  that  might  have 
been  an  hour  without  a  word ;  not  round 
the  square,  as  he  had  walked  with  Oliver, 
but  away  from  the  house.     At  last  she 
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said  in  a  half-choked  voice:    "  I  only  want 
a  little  bit  of  you." 

And  he  answered:  "There  are  no  little 
bits,  in  love — there  is  no  standing  still." 

That  had  been  the  very  burden  of  Syl- 
via's cry,  when  he  himself  had  said:  '  She 
only  has  a  little  bit  of  me.'  Then  he  had 
refused  to  believe;  now  he  was  repeating 
it! 

Suddenly  he  felt  her  hand  in  his,  the 
fingers  lacin*  twining  restlessly  amongst 
his  own;  and  again  the  half-choked  voice 
said: 

"You  will  let  me  see  you  sometimes! 
You  must!" 

Hardest  of  all  to  stand  against  was  this 
pathetic,  clinging,  frightened  child.  And 
not  knowing  very  clearly  what  he  said,  he 
murmured: 

"Yes — yes;  it'll  be  all  right.  Be  brave 
— you  must  be  brave,  Nell.  It'll  all  come 
right." 

But  she  only  answered: 

"No,  no!  I'm  not  brave.  I  shall  do 
something." 

And  her  face  looked  just  as  when  she 
had  ridden  at  that  gravel  pit.  Loving, 
wild,  undisciplined,  without  resource  of 
any  kind — what  might  she  not  do?  Why 
could  he  not  stir  without  bringing  disaster 
upon  one  of  them?  And  between  these 
two,  suffering  so  because  of  him,  he  felt 
exactly  as  if  he  had  lost  his  own  exist- 
ence. In  quest  of  his  own  happiness,  he 
had  come  to  this! 

Suddenly  she  said: 

"Oliver  asked  me  again  at  the  dance  on 
Saturday.  He  said  you'd  told  him  to  be 
patient.     Did  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

"I  was  sorry  for  him." 

She  let  his  hand  go. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  me  to." 

Very  clearly  he  saw  those  two  going 
round  and  round  over  the  shining  floor. 

"It  would  be  better,  Nell." 

She  made  a  little  sound — of  anger  or 
dismay. 
'    "You  don't  really  want  me,  then?" 

That  was  his  chance.  But  with  her 
arm  touching  his,  her  face  so  pale  and  des- 
perate, and  those  maddening  eyes  turned 
to  him,  he  could  not  tell  that  lie,  and 
answered: 

"Yes — I  want  you,  God  knows." 


At  that  a  sigh  of  content  escaped  her, 
as  if  she  were  saying  to  herself:  'If  he 
wants  me  he  will  not  let  me  go.'  Strange 
little  tribute  to  her  faith  in  love  and  her 
own  youth! 

They  had  come  somehow  to  Pall  Mall 
by  now.  And  scared  to  find  himself  thus 
deep  in  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Dro- 
mores,  Lennan  turned  hastily  toward  Saint 
James's  Park,  that  they  miight  cross  it  in 
the  dark,  round  to  Piccadilly.  To  be  thus 
slinking  out  of  the  world's  sight  with  the 
daughter  of  his  old  roommate — of  all 
men  in  the  world  the  last,  perhaps,  that 
he  should  do  this  to!  A  nice  treacherous 
business!  But  the  thing  that  men  called 
honor — what  was  it  when  her  eyes  were 
looking  at  him,  and  her  shoulder  touching 
his? 

Since  he  had  spoken  those  words,  "  Yes, 
I  want  you,"  she  had  been  silent — fearful, 
perhaps,  to  let  other  words  destroy  their 
comfort.  But  near  the  gate  by  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  she  put  her  hand  again  into 
his,  and  again  her  voice,  so  clear,  said: 

"I  don't  want  to  hurt  anybody,  but 
you  will  let  me  come  sometimes — you  will 
let  me  see  you — you  won't  leave  me  all 
alone,  thinking  that  I'll  never  see  you 
again?" 

And  once  more,  without  knowing  what 
he  answered,  Lennan  murmured: 

"No,  no!  It'll  be  all  right,  dear— it'll 
all  come  right.    It  must — it  shall." 

And  again  her  fingers  twined  amongst 
his,  like  a  child's.  How  wonderfully  she 
seemed  to  know  the  exact  thing  to  say  and 
do  to  keep  him  helpless !   And  she  went  on : 

"I  didn't  try  to  love  you — it  isn't 
wrong  to  love — it  wouldn't  hurt  her.  I 
only  want  a  little  of  your  love." 

A  little — always  a  little!  But  he  was 
only  bent  on  comforting  her  now.  The 
thought  of  her  going  home,  and  sitting 
lonely,  frightened,  and  unhappy  all  the 
evening,  was  so  dreadful.  And,  holding 
her  fingers  tight,  he  kept  on  murmuring 
words  of  would-be  comfort. 

And  then  he  saw  that  they  w^ere  out  of 
Piccadilly.  How  far  dared  he  go  with  her 
along  the  railings  before  he  said  good-by? 
A  man  was  coming  toward  them,  just 
where  he  had  met  Dromore  that  first  fatal 
afternoon  nine  months  ago;  a  man  with  a 
slight  lurch  in  his  walk,  a  tall  shining  hat, 
a  little  on  one  side.    But,  thank  Heaven! 
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it  was  not  Dromore — only  one  somewhat 
like  him,  who  in  passing  stared  sphinx- 
like at  Nell.    And  Lennan  said: 

"You  must  go  home  now,  child;  we 
mustn't  be  seen  together." 

For  a  moment  he  thought  she  was  going 
to  break  down  and  refuse  to  leave  him. 
Then  she  threw  up  her  head,  and  for  a 
second  stood  hke  that  quite  motionless. 
Stripping  off  her  glove,  she  suddenly 
thrust  her  warm,  clinging  hand  into  his 
cold  one.  Her  lips  smiled  faintly,  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes;  she  drew  her  hand 
away  and  plunged  into  the  traffic.  He 
saw  her  turn  the  corner  of  her  street  and 
disappear.  And  with  the  warmth  of  that 
passionate  little  hand  still  stinging  his 
palm,  he  turned  and  almost  ran  toward 
Hyde  Park. 

Taking  no  heed  of  direction,  he  launched 
himself  into  its  dark  space,  all  deserted  in 
that  cold,  homeless  wind.  The  east  wind 
has  little  sound,  no  moods  and  fancies,  no 
scent,  travelling  its  remorseless  road  at 
even  gait.  The  trees  turn  steadily  away 
from  it;  lights  lose  their  look  of  comfort, 
the  sky  is  blank  of  emotion. 

This  dark  firmament  and  that  keen, 
cold  air  suited  one  who  had  little  need  of 
aids  to  emotion — one  who  had,  indeed, 
but  a  single  wish,  to  get  rid,  if  he  only 
could,  of  the  terrible  sensation  in  his  head 
— that  bruised,  battered,  imprisoned  feel- 
ing a  man  has  who  paces  his  cell,  never, 
never  to  get  out  at  either  end.  Without 
thought  or  intention  he  drove  his  legs 
along;  not  running,  because  he  knew  that 
he  would  have  to  stop  the  sooner.  What 
more  comic  spectacle  for  the  good  citizen 
than  this  married  man  of  middle  age, 
striding  by  the  hour  together  over  those 
dry,  dark,  empty  pastures,  and  so  hunted 
by  passion  and  by  pity  that  he  knew  not 
even  whether  he  had  dined!  But  no  good 
citizen  was  abroad  of  an  autumn  night  in 
a  bitter  easterly  wind.  The  trees  were  the 
sole  witnesses  of  this  grim  exercise — the 
trees,  resigning  to  the  cold  breath  of  the 
wind  their  crinkled  leaves,  that  kept  flut- 
tering past  him,  just  a  little  lighter  than 
the  darkness.  Here  and  there  his  feet 
rustled  in  the  parched  drifts  waiting  to 
serve  the  little  bonfires,  whose  scent  alone 
was  in  the  air.  A  desperate  walk,  in  this 
heart  of  London — round  and  round,  up 
and  down,  hour  after  hour,  keeping  always 
in  the  dark;    not  a  star  in  the  sky,  not  a 


human  being  spoken  to  or  even  clearly 
seen,  not  a  bird  or  beast;  just  the  gleam 
of  the  lights  far  away,  and  the  hoarse 
mutter  of  the  traffic!  A  walk  as  lonely 
as  the  voyage  of  the  human  soul  is  lonely 
from  birth  to  death,  with  no  light  to  guide 
it  but  the  flickering  glow  from  its  own 
frail  spirit.  .  .  . 

And,  so  tired  that  he  could  hardly  move 
his  legs,  but  free  at  last  of  that  awful  feel- 
ing in  his  head — free  for  the  nrst  time  for 
days  and  days — Lennan  came  out  of  the 
park  at  the  gate  where  he  had  gone  in, 
and  walked  toward  his  home,  certain  that 
to-night  one  way  or  the  other  it  would  be 
decided 

XV 

This,  then — this  long  trouble  of  body 
and  of  spirit — was  what  he  remembered, 
sitting  in  the  arm-chair  beyond  his  bed- 
room fire,  watching  the  glow,  and  Sylvia 
sleeping  there  exhausted,  while  the  dark 
plane-tree  leaves  tap-tapped  at  the  win- 
dow in  the  autumn  wind;  watching  with 
the  uncanny  certainty  that  he  would  not 
pass  the  limits  of  that  night  without  hav- 
ing made  at  last  a  decision  that  would  not 
alter.  For  even  the  ebb  and  flow  of  con- 
flict wears  itself  out;  even  indecision  has 
that  measure  set  to  its  miserable  powers 
of  torture.  Any  issue  in  the  end  is  better 
than  the  hell  of  indecision  itself.  Once  or 
twice  in  those  last  days  even  death  had 
seemed  to  him  quite  tolerable;  but,  now 
that  his  head  was  clear  and  he  had  come 
to  grips,  death  passed  out  of  his  mind 
like  the  shadow  that  it  was.  Nothing  so 
simple,  extravagant,  and  vain  could  serve 
him.  Other  issues  had  reality;  death — 
none.  To  leave  Sylvia,  and  take  the  girl 
away ;  there  was  even  reality  in  that,  but  it 
had  always  faded  as  soon  as  it  shaped 
itself;  and  now  once  more  it  faded.  To 
put  that  public  and  terrible  affront  upon 
this  tender  creature  whom  he  loved,  do 
her  to  death,  as  it  were,  before  the  world's 
eyes — and  then,  ever  remorseful,  grow  old 
while  the  girl  was  still  young?  He  could 
not.  If  Sylvia  had  not  loved  him,  yes;  or 
even  if  he  had  not  loved  her;  or  if,  again, 
though  loving  him  she  had  stood  upon 
her  rights,  in  any  of  those  events  he  might 
have  done  it.  But  to  leave  this  faithful 
wife  whom  he  did  love,  and  who  had  said 
to  him  so  generously,  "I  will  not  hamper 
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you — go  to  her" — would  be  atrocity  too 
black.  Ever>'  memory  from  their  boy- 
and-girl  lovering  to  the  desperate  clinging 
of  her  arms  these  last  two  nights — mem- 
ory, %\ith  its  innumerable  tentacles,  the 
invincible  strength  of  its  countless  threads, 
bound  him  to  her  too  fast.  What  then? 
Must  it  come,  after  all,  to  giving  up  the 
girl?  And  sitting  there,  by  that  warm 
fire,  he  shivered.  How  desolate,  sacrile- 
gious, wasteful  to  throw  love  away ;  to  turn 
from  the  most  precious  of  all  gifts;  to  drop 
and  break,  that  vase!  There  was  not  too 
much  love  in  the  world,  nor  too  much 
warmth  and  beauty — not  for  those,  any- 
way, whose  sands  were  running  out,  whose 
blood  would  soon  be  cold. 

Could  Sylvia  not  let  him  keep  both  her 
love  and  the  girl's?  Could  she  not  bear 
that?  She  had  said  she  could;  but  her 
face,  her  eyes,  her  voice  gave  her  the  lie, 
so  that  every  time  he  heard  her  his  heart 
turned  sick  with  pity.  Once,  too,  these 
words  had  escaped  her :  ' '  How  would  you 
feel  if  I  took  a  young  lover,  and  expected 
that  we  could  go  on  as  we  are?  "  And  the 
next  minute  had  gone  back  to  her:  ''No, 
no;  I  won't  be  a  drag  on  you — I  can  bear 
it — I  will — I  must."  This,  then,  was  the 
real  issue:  Could  he  accept  from  her  such 
a  sacrifice;  exact  a  daily  misery;  see  her 
droop  and  fade  beneath  it?  Could  he 
bear  his  own  happiness  at  such  a  cost? 
Would  it  be  happiness  at  all?  He  got  up 
from  the  chair  and  crept  toward  her. 
She  looked  very  fragile  sleeping  there  I 
The  darkness  below  her  closed  eyelids 
showed  cruelly  on  that  too  fair  skin ;  and 
in  her  flax-colored  hair  he  saw  what  he 
had  never  noticed — a  few  strands  of  white. 
Her  softly  opened  lips,  almost  colorless, 
quivered  with  her  uneven  breathing.  And 
now  and  again  a  little  feverish  shiver 
passed  up  from  her  heart.  All  soft  and 
fragile.  Not  much  life,  not  much  strength ; 
youth  and  beauty  slipping!  To  know  that 
he  who  should  be  her  champion  against 
age  and  time  would  day  by  day  be  placing 
-one  more  mark  upon  her  face,  one  more 
sorrow  in  her  heart!  That  he  should  do 
this — they  both  going  down  the  years  to- 
gether! While  he  stood  there,  holding 
his  breath,  bending  to  look  at  her,  that 
sharp  swish  of  the  plane-tree  branch  flung 
against  and  against  the  window  by  the 
autumn  wind  seemed  filling  the  whole 
world.    And  suddenly  her  lips  moved — 


one  of  those  little  soft,  hurrying  whispers 
that  unhappy  dreamers  utter,  the  words 
all  lost  in  ^their  wistful  rush.  And  he 
thought:  I,  who  believe  in  bravery  and 
kindness;  I,  who  hate  cruelty — if  I  do  this 
cruel  thing,  what  shall  I  have  to  live  for; 
how  shall  I  work;  how  bear  myself?  If  I 
do  it,  I  am  lost — an  outcast  from  my  own 
faith — a  renegade  from  all  that  I  believe 
in.  And,  kneeling  there  close  to  that  face 
so  sad  and  lonely,  that  heart  so  beaten 
even  in  its  sleep,  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  do  it — knew  it  with  sudden,  utter  cer- 
tainty, and  a  sense  of  peace.  Over — over! 
the  long  struggle,  over  at  last!  For  others 
it  might  be  possible — for  him,  no!  In  his 
passion  for  this  girl  was  no  natural  fitness, 
such  as  alone  made  passion  inevitable, 
overwhelming,  sacred — such  as,  once,  had 
justified  for  him  passion  against  the  world. 
Youth  with'youth;  summer  to  summer; 
falling  leaf  with  falling  leaf!  And  behind 
him  the  fire  flickered,  and  the  plane-tree 
leaves  tap-tapped. 

He  rose  and  crept  away.  He  went 
stealthily  downstairs  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  through  the  \\'indow  at  the  far 
end  into  the  court-yard  where  he  had  sat 
that  day  by  the  hydrangea  listening  to 
the  piano-organ.  Very  dark  and  cold  and 
eerie  it  was  out  there,  and  he  hurried 
across  to  his  studio.  There,  too,  it  was 
cold  and  dark  and  eerie,  with  its  ghostly 
plaster  presences,  stale  scent  of  cigarettes, 
and  just  one  glowing  ember  of  the  fire  he 
had  left  when  he  rushed  out  after  Nell — • 
those  seven  hours  ago. 

He  went  first  to  the  bureau,  turned  up 
its  lamp,  and,  taking  out  some  sheets  of 
paper,  marked  on  them  directions  for  his 
various  works;  for  the  statuette  of  Nell 
he  noted  that  it  should  be  taken  with  his 
compliments  to  Mr.  Dromore.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  banker,  directing  money  to 
be  sent  to  Rome,  and  to  his  solicitor,  tell- 
ing him  to  let  the  house.  He  wrote 
quickly.  If  Sylvia  woke,  and  found  him 
still  away,  what  might  she  not  think? 
He  took  a  last  sheet  to  write  to  the  girl 
herself — a  deliberate  lie.  What  did  it 
matter,  if  it  helped  her  over  the  first 
shock? 

"Dear  Nell, 

"I  write  this  hastily  in  the  early  hours, 
to  say  that  we  are  called  out  to  Italy  to 
my  only  sister,  who  is  very  ill.    We  leave 
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by  the  first  morning  boat,  and  may  be 
away  some  time.  I  will  write  again. 
Don't  fret,  and  God  bless  you. 

"M.  L." 

He  could  not  see  very  well  as  he  wrote. 
Poor  loving,  desperate  child!  Well,  she 
had  youth  and  strength,  and  would  soon 
have — Oliver!  And  he  took  yet  another 
sheet. 

"Dear  Oliver, 

"  My  wife  and  I  are  obliged  to  go  post- 
haste to  Italy.  I  watched  you  both  at  the 
dance  the  other  night.  Be  very  gentle 
with  Nell ;  and — good  luck  to  you.  Don't 
say  again  that  I  told  you  to  be  patient,  it 
is  hardly  the  way  to  make  her  love  you. 

"M.  Lennan." 

That,  then,  was  all — yes,  all!  He 
turned  out  the  little  lamp,  and  groped 
toward  the  hearth.  But  one  thing  left — 
To  say  good-by!  To  her,  and  Youth, 
and  Passion!  To  the  only  salve  for  the 
aching  that  Spring  and  Beauty  bring — - 
the  aching  for  the  wild,  the  passionate,  the 
new,  that  never  quite  dies  in  a  man's 
heart.  Ah,  well!  sooner  or  later  all  men 
had  to  say  good-by  to  it.    All  men — all 


men 


He  crouched  down  before  the  hearth. 
There  was  no  warmth  in  that  fast-blacken- 
ing ember,  but  it  still  glowed  like  a  dark- 
red  flower.    And  while  it  lived  he  crouched 


there,  as  though  it  were  that  to  which  he 
was  saying  good-by.  And  beside  him,  a 
ghost  among  the  ghostly  presences,  the 
girl  seemed  to  stand;  and  on  the  door  he 
heard  her  ghostly  knocking.  Slowly  the 
glow  blackened,  till  the  last  spark  had 
faded  out. 

Then,  by  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  night, 
he  found  his  way  back,  softly  as  he  had 
come,  to  his  bedroom. 

Sylvia  was  still  sleeping;  and,  to  watch 
for  her  to  wake,  he  sat  down  again  by  the 
fire,  in  silence  only  stirred  by  the  frail 
tap-tapping  of  those  autumn  leaves  and 
the  little  catch  in  her  breathing  now  and 
then.  It  was  less  troubled  than  when  he 
had  bent  over  her  before,  as  though  in  her 
sleep  she  knew.  He  must  not  miss  the 
moment  of  her  waking,  must  be  beside 
her  before  she  came  to  full  consciousness, 
to  say:  "There,  there!  it's  all  over;  we 
are  going  away — at  once,  at  once."  To  be 
ready  to  offer  that  quick  solace  before  she 
had  time  to  plunge  back  into  her  pitiful 
sorrow  was  a  little  island  in  this  black  sea 
of  night,  a  single  little  refuge-point  for  his 
bereaved  and  naked  being.  Something  to 
do — something  fixed  and  certain.  And 
yet  another  long  hour  before  her  waking 
he  sat  forward  in  the  chair  with  that 
quaint  eagerness,  his  eyes  fixed  on  her 
face,  staring  through  it  at  some  vision, 
some  faint  glimmering  light — far  out 
there  beyond — as  a  traveller  watches  a 
star.  .  .  . 


The  End. 


JJya'Mu  by  Howard  Giles. 
The  river  itself 


covered  with  craft:  people  sailing,  punting,  canoeing. — Page  619. 
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THINGS    OF    THE    PRESENT 
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ON   THE   YORKSHIRE    MOORS 

HE  odd,  dreamlike  impres- 
sion— (for  only  seven  days 
ago  was  I  not  driving  down 
from  Aros  to  Chur,  travel- 
ling through  that  humane 
Swiss  country?)  of  being  so 
suddenly  once  more  in  the  heart  of  things 
English;  things,  I  mean,  such  as  the  Con- 
tinent does  not  know! 

It  was  characteristic  of  it  all  that  the  long 
motor  run  yesterday  was  through  a  country 
the  precise  position  and  name  of  which  I 
did  not  know — a  vague  Xorth  Country,  of 
green  and  sere  hillsides,  diapered  with  those 
walls  of  low  black  stones,  treeless,  house- 
less, the  black  vegetation  of  ashes  and  syca- 
mores huddled  in  the  valley  troughs,  not  a 
tree  even  by  the  little  black  solitary  cot- 
tages, so  few  and  far  between;  without 
farms  or  steadings;  without  anything  tell- 
ing of  the  relations  of  man  and  the  earth. 
The  Xorth  Country,  a  sort  of  typical,  un- 
localized  Xorth  Country,  averaged  by  the 
rushing  of  the  motor,  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour  or  so,  down  and  up  again  those  long, 
straight  hillsides;  the  noise  of  the  engine 
mingling  with  that  of  the  wind,  our  gale 
with  the  real  one  raging  across  the  moors, 
the  journey  turned,  for  one's  imagination, 
from  a  luxurious  modern  caprice  into  some 
sort  of  primeval  flight  on  the  wings  of  the 
blast  through  a  vague  and  empty  country, 
a  country  of  dreams. 
•  Then  the  grim  little  towns  of  black  stone, 
that  hateful  black  northern  stone  which  fore- 
stalls soot  and  rejects  all  vegetation,  even 
as  these  great  moorland  skies  seem  black  as 
much  with  smoke  as  with  storm;  little  tidy, 
joyless  towns,  making  one  think  alwa\s 
what  they  must  be  in  winter,  towns  with 
Vol.  LIV.— 56 


nothing  of  the  past  save  occasionally  a 
ballad-like  name — say  Barnard  Castle;  the 
heaps  of  coal  and  cinders  at  the  stations, 
the  colliery  shaft-machine  (vaguely  like  gal- 
lows) on  a  green  hillside  suggesting  that 
the  real  inhabitants  of  this  empty  land  are 
underground,  like  the  monsters  in  Wells's 
Time-Machine.  And  then,  what  is  so  Eng- 
lish, the  arrival  at  Park  gates,  alighting  at 
a  melancholy  huge  stone  house,  then  being 
shown  pictures,  given  tea,  being  walked 
through  sad,  romantic  parks  by  people 
whose  names  you  have  not  heard  any  more 
than  that  of  the  place;  and  —  talk  —  the 
unchanging  talk — of  cricket  and  grouse. 
This  place  with  the  brown  trickling  moor- 
streams  among  the  slabs  of  stone  is  the 
Meeting  of  the  Waters ;  that,  under  the 
yews,  the  Ghosts  Walk ;  that  pseudo-roman- 
tic cave,  where  Sir  Walter  sat;  this  house 
turns  out  to  be  Rokeby; — a  keepsake  Eng- 
land in  the  midst  of  this  grim,  bare  north 
of  moors,  inhabited,  it  would  seem,  only  by 
miners  and  by  the  people  who  put  on  ball 
dresses  (or  nearly)  for  dinner. 

These  moorland  countries  lack  an  ele- 
ment of  poetry  for  me,  the  element  of — how 
call  it? — human  rightness.  One  feels  that 
they  are  made  by  the  sweeping  together  of 
mankind,  becoming  thereby  refuse,  in  the 
great  towns.  And  my  heart  longs  for  those 
Swiss  valleys  where  homesteads  are  scattered 
plentifully,  and  what  to  us  means  work,  is 
wealth,  and  the  chance  of  leisure  to  others. 

IX   THE    TR.A.IX,    XORTH   COUXTRY 

Between  Leeds  and  Skipton  the  fac- 
tories, gaunt  glazed  cages,  astride  across 
the  polluted  streams;  the  black  houses,  in 
broken-off  streets,  straggling  up  the  green 
hills.  There  is  something  strange  in  all  this 
refuse  of  hurry  and  toil  having  been  thrown 
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down  by  historic  chance  just  among  these 
remote  hillsides,  these  high-lving  fields  of 
such  immaculate  green  (even  where  the 
hay  is  ripe,  the  scythe  reveals  a  fresh  and 
juicy  stalk),  in  this  country  forever  re- 
newed by  wind  and  rain,  so  empty  and  si- 
lent, belonging  so  utterly  to  storm  and  sun- 


breathable  token  of  that  "  prosperity," 
"supremacy,"  which  England  is  bidden  to 
fight  for;  this  and  those  untenanted  grass 
sl()f)es  where  you  drive  for  miles  without 
meeting  a  soul. 

Or  is  this  self-satisfaction  right?    And  is 
such  hideous  refuse  of  life  and  things  the 


A  vague  and  empty  country,  a  country  of  dreams  .  . 

as  storm. - 


great  moorland  skies 
-Page  609. 


.  black  as  much  with  smoke 


set.  The  south  of  England  (one  feels  it  in 
London  suburbs)  would  yield,  lend  itself  to 
this  fouling;  but  the  North  is  indifferent,  in- 
violable. Driving  out  these  evenings,  I  am 
struck  by  the  solemnity  of  these  immense 
skies,  whose  cumulus  are  banked  up  behind 
some  high-lying  groups  of  rough  stone  cot- 
tages and  byres,  or  clumps  of  great  wind- 
vexed,  blackish  sycamores. 

When  one  sees  a  place  like  Leeds,  one 
feels  the  irony  of  this  being  the  visible  and 


price  at  which  certain  spif  itual  qualities  are 
bought  ? 

IN  THE  GARDENS,  MORETON  MANOR-HOUSE 

After  north  wind  this  morning  it  is  get- 
ting warm,  with  gleams  of  sun  among  mov- 
ing clouds.  Seated  with  my  back  against 
the  green  terrace  slope  above  the  moat, 
near  one  of  the  two  pagodaish  summer- 
houses  which  had  remained  in  my  memory; 
a  wagtail  hopping  on  the  mown  lawn;    a 
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little  hcaj),  almost  like  potpourri,  of  cut 
green  fr()inla\vn-mo\ver,decapitatcddaisies, 
and  lime  blossoms,  at  my  elbow.  There  is 
a  scent  also  as  of  potpourri  in  these  kind  of 
places:  of  warm  cedar,  roses,  yew,  and  I 
know  not  what  moisture  of  shrubberies, 
which  is  characteristic  of  England  and 
quite  unlike  the  scent  of  other  countries, 
the  scent  of  vine  and  wheat  of  Italy,  or  of 
hay  as  I  met  it — smell  of  pastoral  Germany 
and  Switzerland 
— the  other  day, 
among  the  cot- 
tages of  that  little 
S  c  h  w  a  r  z  w  a  1  d 
valley.  That 
potpourri  scent 
caught  me  yester- 
day afternoon, 
when  I  first  came 
down  into  the  Park 
after  unpacking 
my  things;  that 
scent  deeply  min- 
gled, discreet,  Old 
World,  oddly  arti- 
ficial, which  I  had 
forgotten,  told  me, 
with  the  coo  of  the 
wood-pigeons, 
that  this  was  Eng- 
land again. 

One  side  of  Eng- 
land. England  of 
long-preserved 

and  carefully  renewed  traditions  (these 
Americans  sucked  into  it),  of  immense  afflu- 
ence and  leisure  and  elbow-room,  swept  and 
garnished  decorum;  the  other  half  of  Eng- 
land had  stirred  up  in  me  puddles  and  poi- 
sons of  stored-up  hatred  already  during 
the  drive  from  Charing  Cross  to  Chelsea,  a 
week  ago.  The  half  I  never  grow  accus- 
tomed to,  each  impression  as  the  years  pass 
adding  to  the  previous  in  merely  making 
me  understand  why,  and  how  rightly,  I 
suffer  from  these  things  and  hate  them. 

More  and  more  I  hate  them,  hate  Lon- 
don: the  foul  atmosphere,  fouling  wherever 
it  enters  and  depositing  its  grime  and  grits 
on  windows  and  doors,  on  everything  touch- 
ing the  outer  world ;  the  polluted  roadways, 
moist  and  greasy  even  in  dry  weather,  and 
black  curbs;  the  philistine  monotony  of 
mean,  well-to-do  houses  and  blank  unpic- 
turesque  squalor  of  mews  and  slums  be- 
hind;  the  bedizened  and  feathered  ladies 


111  the  train,  Xoiih  Country 


hurrying  in  cabs,  the  smug  men  with  i)ol- 
ished  hats  and  living  frock-coats;  the  down- 
at-heel,  thin,  or  grossly  overgrown  "poor 
people"  in  second-hand  or  imitated  clothes; 
the  greasy  loafers  round  the  pubs  every  few 
yards;— all  this  which  means  stupid  hurry 
and  graspingness  and  stupid  acquiescence 
with  bad  things,  this  acceptance  of  all  spoil- 
ing, soiling,  wasting,  destroying  processes 
so  long  as  they  accompany  some  immediate 

profit  or  indul- 
gence. And  I  feel 
that  the  possession 
of  this  other  side, 
this  empty,  sweet 
country,  these 
swept  and  gar- 
nished houses  and 
parks  smelling  of 
potpourri,  is  what 
reconciles,  in  a 
way  hardens,  the 
pcHjple  of  England 
to  the  horror  and 
disgrace  of  Lon- 
don. 

IN   TOWN 

The  first  da\-  in 
London  partic- 
ularly, going  to 
Piccadilly  on  top 
of  a  'bus,  I  had 
an  impression  of 
draggle-tailed  or 
bedizened  people,  of  sordid  or  ridiculous 
architecture,  of  crowded  tawdry  shops,  of 
the  lack  particularly  of  everything  spacious, 
gay,  or  monumental,  which  made  me  won- 
der how  I  could  come  away  last  year  with 
the  notion  of  the  English  people — or  at  least 
upper  class — as  leading  aesthetic  lives. 

That  impression  was  got,  of  course,  from 
the  country,  or  from  places  like  Oxford,  and 
from  the  contrast  between  foreign  slatter- 
liness  and  a  certain  swept  and  garnished 
quality  in  English  domestic  arrangements. 
The  contradiction  is  explained  by  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  law  of  contraries 
or  of  contrariness,  which  doubtless  makes 
certain  folk  value  daintiness,  dignity,  and 
similar  qualities  in  proportion  as  they  are 
made  difficult  by  a  damp  climate,  a  dirty 
kind  of  fuel,  and,  say,  drunken  habits  and 
overcrowding.  It  can  be  better  explained  by 
that  polarity  observable  in  all  human  con- 
cerns, the  automatic  tendency,  I  mean,  for 
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selection  to  produce  opposite  types,  inte- 
gration and  elimination  including  in  one 
synthesis  all  that  has  been  rejected  in  an- 
other; so  that  a  minority  will  often  repre- 
sent that  which  the  majority  rejects  or  can 
not  attain  to.  This  impression  of  London  namental  j)()rches. 
brings  home  to  me, 


few  old  houses  with  projecting  windows  like 
Oxford.  Further,  a  small  Wrennish  house 
with  fronton  and  two  little  stone  ships. 
Turn  aside  into  some  black  streets,  abso- 
lutely empty — small  villaish  houses  with  or- 


moreover,  that  people 
have  but  a  limited 
amount  of  energy, 
efficacy,  nay,  pref- 
erence; and  that, 
having  expended  it, 
everything  is  en- 
dured through  sheer 
weakness  and  lack  of 
time. 

Certainly  London 
r  c  {)  r  e  s  e  n  t  s  every- 
thing most  obviously 
odious  to  those  very 
upper  middle  classes 
who  inhabit  it:  they 
have  their  way  in  the 
country,  inside  their 
houses,  in  foreign 
travel.  And  London 
seems  to  be  like  those 
irreducible  rubbish- 
heajjs  which  dodge 
us  in  life,  increasing 
in  proportion  as  we 
tidy  up,  and  accepted 
possibly  by  our  souls 
in  proportion  to  their 
very  hatefulness. 
The  English  people 
one  knows  evidently 
expect,  hope,  nothing 
from  the  outward  as- 
pects of  London.  // 
is  London;  and  that 
accounts  for  every 
horror  and  every 
blank,  sensitiveness 
sleep,  effort  diverted 


England  of  long  preserved  and  carefully  renewed 
traditions.     Moreton  Manor-House. 


having 


been   put 
in  the  face  of  it. 


to 


IN   THE    EAST    END 


R.  takes  me  to  call  on  two  friends  of 
hers  in  Whitechapel.  Miles  and  miles  ap- 
parently of  road  (misnamed  Mile  End), 
wide,  not  too  squalid.  I  notice  among  other 
barrows  or  booths  one  selling  Spanish  or  deed,  the  poor  need  weeding  of  possessions 
Portuguese  grapes,  white,  over-ripe,  dry,  as  much  as  the  rich :  a  set  of  hock  glasses, 
like  Italian  Xmas  ones.  In  earlier  part  of  greenish  red,  decanters  and  tumblers  on 
road,  nearer  Aldgate  and  City  there  are  a    sideboard,   many   oleographs,   a    cat   and 


Xo.  64,  Miss  Evans. 
Mi.ss  E.  is  her  pro- 
fessional name,  she 
is  the  wife  of  an  en- 
gine-driver or  stoker 
called  Finch;  but 
she  is  "the  Bow  So- 
prano," sings  at  wed- 
dings, etc.  R.  knew 
her  when  she  had  a 
singing  class  at  the 
People's  Palace. 
Slie  is  out.  We  are 
admitted  by  mother. 
She  is  cleaning  — 
washing,  but  ushers 
us  with  perfect  grace 
and  ease  into  the  par- 
lor. Had  washed  six 
pairs  of  curtains. 
She  talks  with  evi- 
dently no  inkling  oj 
difference  of  station 
and  mode  of  life. 
Tells  us,  just  as  one 
bourgeoise  would 
another,  the  disagree- 
ables of  house-paint- 
ers, her  ailments  (at 
great  length),  and 
the  delights  of  CI  ac- 
ton-on-Sea — "Ah, 
that  is  a  place  you 
would  like.  Lady  B." 
Discusses  portrait  of 
her  late  husband  and 
character  of  her 
grandson  who  comes 
in,  a  chubby,  nice, 
kind  little  boy,  perfectly  at  his  ease.  Never 
my  lady^s;  not  the  smallest  attitude  of  def- 
erence or  inequality,  my  friend,  but  very 
simple  cordiality.  Presses  R.  to  return 
when  her  daughter  is  in,  another  day, 
when  she  shall  find  all  quite  nice,  and 
such  nice  tea.  Then  shows  us  ornaments  of 
room.    It  is  crammed  with  ornaments;   in- 


To  Piccadilly  on  the  top  of  a  'bus. 


kitten,  life-size  {en  ronde  bosse),  of  gray  cloth 
on  a  deck  chair,  etc.,  etc.  Sideboard  and 
picture  frame  carved  black  and  yellow. 
Miss  E.  told  R.  she  "did  so  like  black  and 
Jmmber'^;  these  were  made  by  deceased 
father  of  Miss  E.  His  masterpiece  on  a 
table — a  village  made  of  colored  plaster 
figures  and  trees,  public-house  in  the  mid- 
dle, etc.,  etc.  Altogether  an  artistic  family, 
Skimpoles  of  her  neighborhood  (daughter 
colored  a  plaster  of  Leonardo's  "Last  Sup- 
per," and  is  the  Bow  Soprano),  and  the 
house  has  traces  of  much  more  genius  than 
dusting.  Thence  we  went  to  something 
Grove  (Grove ! !  off  the  jMile  End  Road)  to 
have  tea  with  another  of  R.'s  musical 
friends,  wife  of  Singapore  skipper.  Quite 
different.  Maid  most  flustered;  parlor  (full 
of  boats,  painted  and  carved  pagodas,  shells, 


etc.)  in  high  gala;  tea-table  with  immense 
spread — two  cakes,  silver  biscuit-bo.x  and 
bread-basket,  jam,  sunflowers,  and  shrimps. 
Our  hostess  suddenly  seemed  to  have  mis- 
givings when  she  arrived  about  this  part  of 
the  entertainment,  and  timidly  stammered, 
"  I  dare  say  you  don't  care  for  these  sort  of 
things,  Lady  B."  "Oh,  yes,"  interrupts 
R.  briskly,  but  relieved  at  not  having  to  eat 
them,  "I  love  them!"  but  our  hostess  hur- 
riedly puts  them  away  on  a  sideboard.  A 
nicely  dressed  young  woman,  a  friend  (one  of 
R.'s  dressmakers'  chorus)  received  us,  and 
said  Mrs.  ^lorris  was  still  dressing.  She  took 
a  longtime.  Decidedly  genfeel  and  ill  at  ease 
("Lady  B."  in  at  everyword),  but  not  un- 
pleasantly so,  and  understanding  that  it  was 
good  breeding  to  be  simple  and  easy.  An- 
other thing  she  and  her  friend  had  twigged 
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(I  presume)  in  their  intercourse  with  R.,\vas 
speaking  of  Miss  Evans  as  an  equal;  now  the 
gulf  must  he  incalculable.  Kvidcnlly  good 
musicians;  read  easily,  and  have  done  Israel 
in  Egypt  and  Messiah  at  Pal- 
ace. Music  is  evidently  the 
civilizing  influence  here.  A 
parrot  imitating  ti|)sy  sailor, 
and  two  canaries.  Piano  here 
and  at  Miss  Evans.  Return- 
ing (after  a  rainy  morning  and 
gusts  of  rain),  magnificent 
winter  sunset  turning  houses 
(all  glass  and  varnished  signs, 
etc.)  and  wide  wet  trottoir  of 
Mile  End  Road  into  red  gold 
— gold  sky  behind  high  houses 
and  churches  of  the  city. 
Magnificent  on  Black  friars 
embankment;  wintry  river  in 
great  curdles  of  leaden  silver 
with  barges  black.  ]\Iisty 
gray  towers  and   Waterloo  in  the  city. 

Bridge,  and  winter  rose-cop- 
per sky  with  reflections  in 
water.  How  grand  this  part 
of  London  is! 

AT  HAMPTON   COURT 

I  have  often  remarked 
in  England  a  spirit  I  can 
only  call  the  reverse  of  the 
monumental,  the  one  whicli 
makes  the  British  Museum 
look  like  a  drawing-school 
or  an  office  with  its  waiting- 
rooms,  instead  of  a  palace. 
Here,  even  in  this  palace  of 
Hampton  Court,  there  is  the 
same :  there  is,  alongside  of 
the  daintiness  and  magnif- 
icence, the  profuse  expend- 
iture, e.  g.,  on  flowers  and 
garden-keeping,   a    funny 
practical  (I  can  not  call  it 
shabbiness,  for  all  is  in  excel- 
lent order),  but  initial  meanness.     The  pas- 
sages— even  the  yard  cloisters  of  the  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  Palace,  are  mean.    Dark 
places  suggestive,  with  their  dull-gray  stone- 
work, of  railway  stations;    the  inner  stair- 
case and  corridors  are  bare,  graceless,  dull; 
none  of  that  magnificence  or  grace  which, 
on  the  Continent,  we  see  constantly  among 
decay  and  filth. 

It  is  this  practical  spirit  which  has  saved 


In  the  East  End  of  London 


so  much  that  is  beautiful  in  England,  put- 
ting it  to  decent,  prosaic  uses.     Al^road, 
tiiis  palace  would  luive  stood  vacant,  been 
allowed  to  crumble,  become  a  tragic  hulk 
plastered  all  over,  with  per- 
haps a  sordid  barracks  or  office 
in  one  corner.     Here  its  his- 
toric splendors  are  cut  up  for 
the  housing  of  old  ladies!     It 
is  amusing,  in  a  way  charm- 
ing, and  always  furmy,  to  see 
the  Httle  cheap  modern  Maple 
and   Liberty  things  through 
the  windows,  and  the  parlor- 
maids in  their  lilac  cottons. 

HOUSEBOATS 

The  row  of  houseboats,  each 
with  its  flow-ers,  awning,  flotil- 
la of  skiffs;  the  quantities  of 
well-groomed  boats  for  hire 
among  the  willows  all  along 
these  banks;   this  impression 
comes  on  the  top  of  that  of 
the  half-hour,  the  other  day, 
coming  into  London  in   a 
sickl)-  fog,  of  the  horrible 
miles   of  Bermondsey  and 
Lambeth  along   the   lines, 
the  ruthless  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, the  hurry  and  grime  of 
the  two  stations  at  \\  aterloo. 
The   houseboats,  etc.,   are 
the  elaborate  flower  of  that 
ugly  plant  called  civiliza- 
tion.    They  stand  for  the 
comfort,   the  luxury,  the 
high  standard,  of  England; 
which,  even  in  its  lower 
walks  of  life,  offers  similar 
prizes,  similar   complica- 
tions,   luxuries   unknown 
abroad.     One  says  to  one- 
self, "How  these  people 
know  how  to  live !  how  they 
exploit  life!"     And  one  re- 
members all  the  line  phrases,  in  that  Italian 
Ijook  I  am  reading,  about  man's  power  to 
sfriittare  la  natiira.     Certainly  in  the  south, 
in  the  old,  stagnant  civilizations,  there  is  no 
such  power  of  exploitation!    But  then,  is  it 
worth  while  toiling  and  moiling,  say,  in  an 
office  (nothing  worse!)  in  the  City,  with  a 
yellow  fog  in  July  for  all  outlook,  in  order  to 
spend  one's  evening  lounging  among  the 
willows  on  this  beautiful  river  ?    Is  it  worth 
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while  producing  so  much,  if  so  much  nat- 
uralbeauty,  lime,  sensitiveness,  etc.,  are  des- 
troyed in  the  production?  Quantities  and 
quantities  of  goods,  material  and  spiritual, 
with  quantities  and  quantities  of  material 
and  spiritual  refuse  alongside  ?    The  hnc  of 


galleries,  society,  etc.,  etc. — are  really  the 
compensation  for  all  you  lose  by  living  in 
them;  but  you  end  by  living  for  the  com- 
l)ensations  and  becoming  unable  to  enjoy 
those  other  things  for  whose  loss  they  com- 
pensate.   Sfruttamento  della  Vita — E.xplcw- 


Blackfriars  embankment:  wintry  river  in  great  curdles  of  leadeti  silver  with  barges  black.     How  grand  this  part 

of  London  is! — Page  614. 


energy 


the  poii'cr  of  exploitation;  .  .  .  for- 
mulas of  civilization  as  given  by  this  Italian 
admirer  of  English  "life.  But  is  energy  ap- 
plicable only  to  material  things?  Is  e.v- 
ploitation  merely  the  mechanical  extracting 
of  minerals  and  chemicals,  of  food  stuflfs 
and  clothing  stuffs,  of  powers  of  pushing 
and  pulling,  out  of  what  we  call  Nature  ?  Is 
this  the  only  way— the  real  wa\- — of  using 
the  world's  resources  and  our  own  ? 

Say  the  man  who  toils  eight  hours  in  an 
office,  in  order  to  spend  (when  alread\- 
successful,  i.  e.,  well  on  in  life)  four  more 
hours  on  the  houseboat.  ]Might  it  not  have 
been  better  if  not  only  his  reward  had  cost 
less,  but  his  work  also  ?  A  thought  always 
recurs  to  me  in  connection  with  great  cities: 
the  so-called  resources  thereof — theatres, 


tation  of  Life!  But  are  you  not  tram- 
pling life's  most  obvious  resources  in  your 
scramble  for  new  and  hidden  ones?  Are 
you  not  packing  your  fruit  into  bo.xes,  send- 
ing it  off,  and  receiving  instead,  plus  saw- 
dust and  fish-glue,  other  fruit,  stale  and 
tarnished,  from  foreign  parts,  instead  of 
eating  }-our  own,  fresh  off  the  trees  in  your 
garden  ? 

All  this  hurrying  and  scurrying,  packing 
and  unpacking,  filling  up  with  and  empty- 
ing out  of  sawdust  and  shavings  and  waste 
paper,  is  life;  and  where  you  have  not  got 
it,  there  is  little  or  none.  I  admit  it.  There 
is  more  keenness  of  life,  more  enjoyment 
most  likely,  in  this  England  of  Bermondsey 
and  foggy  City  and  excursion  trains  and 
houseboats  than  in  Italv:  the  human  ener- 


Hampton  Court.     The  East  Walk. 
It  is  this  practical  spirit  which  has  saved  so  much  that  is  beautiful  in  Hiigland.— Page  614. 


gies  are  full-cock,  and  probably 
power  of  feeling.  But  is  it  not 
human  sensitiveness, 
energy  for  apprecia- 
tion and  enjoyment, 
should  require  to  be 
got  up,  like  the  power 
of  some  badly  con- 
structed machine,  by 
pure  waste  of  move- 
ment ?  And  does  not 
this  peculiarity  of  our 
civilization  show  that 
the  inner  man  is  un- 
commonly little,  civi- 
lized ?  Resources!  But 
why  have  we,  who 
find  so  many  in  min- 
erals and  vegetables, 
found  so  few  in  our- 
selves ? 

RICH   FOLK   ON   THE 
RIVER 

Yesterday  evening, 
and  most  of  to-day 
on  the  river.  This 
afternoon  at  the  gay- 
looking,  but  so  quiet, 
regatta  at  Shepper- 
ton.  This  morning 
high  up  on  this  wind- 
ing stream.  J.  S.  S.  is 
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the  human    quite  right:  these  flush  streams,  spilt  on  the 
a  pity  tliat    green  flat  meadows,  winding  between  the 

willows  which  look  in 
some  places  like  park 
trees,  and  between 
the  losestrife  and  wil- 
low herb  which  look 
like  garden-borders — 
these  rivers  are  the 
life  of  England.  The 
life  of  the  landscape, 
its  point  of  vividness 
and  grace,  its  possibil- 
ity of  "performance," 
of  answering  to  the 
time  of  day  and  kind 
of  weather;  and 
the  life,  imaginative 
and  aesthetic,  I  should 
think,  also,  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

It  strikes  me  that 
the  English  upper 
classes  take  their  po- 
etry, their  aestheticism, 
in  their  field-sports, 
hunting,  cricket,  and 
certainly  the  river. 
That  is  perhaps  why 
they  don't  want  much 
art  or  literature:  a  Ufe 
of   impressions   more 

Feeding  water  fowl,  Hampton  Court.  OrleSS    beautlful,    of 
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rhythmic  movement,  lazily  contemplative 
or  bracingly  rapid.  It  was  latish  when  we 
returned  last  night.  The  willows  were  re- 
flected so  vividly  that  for  a  moment  I  be- 
lieved in  the  short  sedge  growing  below 
them.  Cows  came  to  drink;  and  horses 
scampered  on  the  banks.  Silence.  Not 
merclv  the  silence  of  the  northern  night,  but 


All  this  goes  with  our  strenuous  civiliza- 
tion. It  means  not  the  aristocratic  spirit, 
but  the  spirit  of  get  and  hold;  our  English 
energetic  appreciation  of  material  advan- 
tages and  tenacious,  though  not  necessarily 
rapacious,  belief  in  private  property.  I 
think  I  can  admit  the  usefulness  of  this 
spirit  in  the  past  and  even  its  respectability 


Upper  reaches  of  the  Thames  near  Abingdon. 
The  only  sound  that  of  the  oars,  comnig  as  a  disturbance. 


silence  of  the  water ;  the  only  sound  that  of 
the  oars,  coming  as  a  disturbance.  The 
nymphs  of  these  flush  English  rivers  are 
dumb.  They  have  no  talk  and  no  laughter 
and  no  song. 

A  train  de  vie  Hke  this,  which  is,  I  fancy, 
on  the  whole,  modest  of  its  kind,  is  an  ugly 
thing !  A  house  as  large  as  a  Swiss  hotel  to 
hold  one  family  and  its  guests,  servants  to 
match ;  and  clothes  which  can  not  be  folded, 
let  alone  put  on  properly,  save  by  a  skilful 
professional  priestess  of  one's  body  and 
wardrobe.  I  feel  choking  till  I  get  outside 
the  Park  gates,  on  to  the  roads,  among  the 
moors;  and  if  it  could  be  cleaned  out  and 
made  water-tight,  would  feel  more  dignity 
in  one  of  the  laborer's  cottages  of  the  es- 
tate. This  fact,  in  a  degree,  explains  Lon- 
don, its  horrid  little  flats,  its  omnibuses 
crammed  with  people  who  can  not  live  in 
the  country  because  the  country  is  a  place 
de  luxe. 


in  the  present,  but  I  confess  it  stifles  me. 
Yet  I  admit  that  in  the  seemingly  less  egois- 
tic civilizations  (or  barbarisms)  of  other 
countries,  where  no  one  sits  squarely  down 
and  says,  "This  is  mine  and  not  yours," 
there  is  infinitely  more  small  meanness, 
haggling,  pilfering  alongside  of  a  certain 
rare  unworldliness. 

POOR   FOLK   BY   THE   RH'ER 

Thev  are  cutting  down  some  of  the  elms 
which  the  drought  has  killed,  in  front  of 
Ham  House.  A  crowd  of  villagers  are 
there  for  small  branches  and  fagot-wood. 
What  an  assemblage  of  fat,  sluttish  women 
in  sailor  hats  and  battered-down-at-heel 
children  in  slatternly  inappropriate  clothes, 
tending  squealing  babies  and  trundling  the 
wood  not  on  barrows,  but  on  every  kind  of 
broken-down  perambulator,  baby  scream- 
ing;  the  oft'scourings  of  a  London  slum  in 


Workingmen's  Club. 


this  aristocratic,  romantic  country!     This    me  put  down,  if  I  can,  that  last-Sunday 
is  the  fearful,  disgraceful  side  of  England,     impression  of  England,  England's  dainty, 

well-to-do-ness,  walked  from  Teddington 

Lock  to  Ham  House — after  rain  and  cold, 

Before  penetrating  any  deeper  into  this    a  perfectly  sunny  morning,  but  veiled  in 

sunny,  slatternly,  democratic  continent,  let    mist:    Everything  limited,  closed  in,  made 
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private  by  that  pale  atmosphere,  the  trees, 
the  next  field  already  a  mere  outline;  things 
unveiling  only  in  small  portions  under  your 
feet,  close  to  your  eyes;  the  beautiful  red- 
dening hedgerows,  the  splendid  lawns  and 
tidy  houses  of  Twicken- 
ham, the  great  old  silver 
groves  of  willows  on  the 
islands,  the  losestrife  and 
willow  herb  along  the  wa- 
ter, with  the  skiff  moored 
and  the  fisherman  seated 
among  it.  Then  the  river 
itself — its  shorter  reaches 
(only  a  brilliant 
among  mist 

after  a  hundred  yards) 
covered  with  craft:  peo- 
ple sailing,  punting,  ca- 
noeing. People  doubtless 
(at  this  season)  only  of 
the  superior  counter- 
jumping  sort,  but  with 
that  impeccable  look 
which  democratic  Eng- 
land, when  at  its  games 
{vide  the  village  cricket 
ground"),  somehow  bor- 
rows from  Eton.  And 
then,  as  usual,  opposite 
Twickenham  Ferry,  I 
turned  up  under  the  lime 
avenues  of  Ham  House;  its  flower-garden 
vivid  in  the  pale  air— its  ragged  pines 
clearly  and  beautifully  defined  on  the  white 
sunnv  sk\-. 


Bloomsbury. 

I  feel  in  England,  these  are  the  people  I  would 
live  with. 


caught  up,  diffu.sed  in  yellow  vagueness,  by 
the  foggy  air — the  drags  and  omnibuses, 
the  hurrying  crowds. 

Then,  among  the  big  green  plane-trees  of 
the  Old  World  squares  of  Bloomsbury,  the 
old  houses — immense 
and  rami) ling  (with  a 
ghost  on  the  back  stairs  I) 
— evidently  once  of  some 
person  of  quality  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne, 
from  whom  the  square 
takes  its  name ;  filled  with 
pictures  and  photographs 
and  ijlackboards,  and  on 
I  his  evening  with  an  au- 
dience of  shabby  people 
with  rumpled,  pathetic, 
eager  faces;  bent  on  a 
future  which,  alas,  will 
never  be  open  to  them.  I 
feel  in  England,  these  are 
the  people  I  would  live 
with;  these  and  those 
few,  as  much  out  of  the 
running  as  they,  as  far 
from  all  successful  com- 
petition, who  belong  to 
the  Past,  and  know  noth- 
ing of  the  sordidness  of 
the  present:  privileged 
persons,  whom  privilege 
has  withdrawn  from  the  race  of  life,  and 
who  have  lived  as  independent,  and  in  a 
wav  as  genuinelv  and  humblv  as  these. 


.\   CLLB   IX    BLOOMSBURY 

I  am  so  glad  that  dear  Miss  F.,  on 
that  one  available  evening  in  London, 
should  have  taken  me  (for  her  lecture  at 
her  working  men  and  women's  college)  to 
Bloomsbury  and  to  the  things  I  once  be- 
lieved in  and  cared  for:  the  drive  through 
the  brilliant  slummy  streets  near  Euston 
and  Tottenham  Court  Road,  the  flare  of 
overloaded  barrows,  public-houses,  and 
crammed  shops,  overflowing  on  to  the  curb 
— all  multiplied  by  the  wet  pavement,  and 


THE    STATION 

Last  English  impression:  the  drive  to 
Liverpool  Street  Station;  the  magnificence 
of  shops  and  lights  caught  up  by  misty, 
dirty,  wet  pavements;  the  endlessness  there- 
of— and  the  crowds  of  people  streaming 
along.  The  colossal  shed  of  the  station 
was  filled  with  the  smoke  of  trains,  the 
blue  mist  of  electric  lights,  unlimited,  with- 
out horizon.  Large  enough  to  hold,  you 
would  think,  pieces  of  the  foreign  world, 
as  well  as  the  trains  and  ships  going  to 
and  fro. 


Dfitivn  I'y  Harry  'J'oiuiisctui. 


In  the  Old  Pasture. 
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LD  lilacs  dying  together,  sweetening  the  purple  air, 
Wilding  in  wind  and  weather  of  half  a  hundred  years, 

A  rose  whose  blooms  have  sadly  forgotten  they  once  were  fair, 
WTiile  a  bird-song  gushing  gladly  is  the  only  sound  one  hears. 

The  weed  grows  rank  in  the  hollow, — ah,  many  a  bitter  leaf! 

The  seasons  follow  and  follow  with  idle  suns  and  snows; 
And  the  lonely  place  is  haunted  by  shades  of  an  ancient  grief, 

And  something  of  sorrow  is  chanted  on  every  breeze  that  blows. 

Here  on  the  stone  slow  sinking  in  tangles  of  eager  grass 

Husband  and  wife,  to  my  thinking,  sat  seijding  their  dreams  afar, 

Or  folded  close  in  the  gloaming,  it  may  be,  lover  and  lass 

IVIade  them  an  end  of  roaming,  and  kissed  'neath  the  evening  star. 

Here  tremors  of  love  and  longing,  and  the  laughter  close  on  tears, 
Sweet  hopes  and  strange  ones  thronging,  and  the  sacrament  of  birth, 

Here  children  with  one  another  played,  guarded  by  tender  fears, 
To  her  baby  sang  the  mother  the  sweetest  songs  of  earth. 

A  doorstone  long  forsaken,  a  lilac  thicket,  a  flower, 

And  the  dewy  dawns  that  waken  in  the  blue  and  boundless  dome, 

And  the  mighty  stars  dark  wheeling  with  wide  indifferent  power. 
And  a  tristful  wanderer  feeling  the  life  and  lapse  of  home. 
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BOOK  V— (Concluded) 


XL 

JFTER  the  Princess  Estra- 
(lina's  departure,  the  days 
at  Saint  Desert  succeeded 
each  other  indistinguisha- 
hly;  and  more  and  more, 
as  they  passed.  Undine  felt 
herself  drawn  into  the  slow  strong  current 
already  fed  by  so  many  tributary  lives. 
Some  spell  she  could  not  have  named 
seemed  to  emanate  from  the  old  house 
which  had  so  long  been  the  custodian  of 
an  unbroken  tradition:  things  had  hap- 
pened there  in  the  same  way  for  so  many 
generations  that  to  try  to  alter  them 
seemed  as  vain  as  to  contend  with  the 
elements. 

Winter  came  and  went,  and  once  more 
the  calendar  marked  the  first  days  of 
spring;  but  though  the  horse-chestnuts  of 
the  Champs  Elysees  were  budding  snow 
still  lingered  in  the  grass  drives  of  Saint 
Desert  and  along  the  ridges  of  the  hills 
beyond  the  park.  Sometimes,  as  Undine 
looked  out  of  the  windows  of  the  Boucher 
gallery,  she  felt  as  if  her  eyes  had  never 
rested  on  any  other  scene.  Even  her  oc- 
casional brief  trips  to  Paris  left  no  lasting 
trace:  the  life  o'f  the  vivid  streets  faded 
to  a  shadow  as  soon  as  the  black  and  white 
horizon  of  Saint  Desert  closed  in  on  her 
again. 

Though  the  afternoons  were  still  cold 
she  had  lately  taken  to  sitting  in  the  gal- 
lery. The  smiling  scenes  on  its  walls  and 
the  tall  screens  which  broke  its  length 
made  it  more  habitable  than  the  drawing- 
rooms  beyond:  but  her  chief  reason  for 
preferring  it  was  the  satisfaction  she 
found  in  having  fires  lit  in  both  the  monu- 
mental chimneys  that  faced  each  other 
down  its  long  perspective.  This  satisfac- 
tion had  its  source  in  the  old  Marquise's 
disapproval.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  Saint  Desert  had  the  consumption  of 
fire-wood  exceeded  a  certain  carefully- 
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calculated  measure;  but  since  Undine 
had  been  in  authority  this  allowance  had 
been  doubled.  If  any  one  had  told  her,  a 
year  earlier,  that  one  of  the  chief  distrac- 
tions of  her  new  life  would  be  to  invent 
ways  of  annoying  her  mother-in-law,  she 
would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  wast- 
ing her  time  on  such  trifles.  But  she 
found  herself  with  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
waste,  and  with  a  fierce  desire  to  spend  it 
in  upsetting  the  immemorial  customs  of 
Saint  Desert.  Her  husband  had  mas- 
tered her  in  essentials,  but  she  had  discov- 
ered innumerable  small  ways  of  irritating 
and  hurting  him,  and  one — and  not  the 
least  effectual — was  to  do  anything  that 
went  counter  to  his  mother's  prejudices. 
It  was  not  that  he  always  shared  her  views, 
or  was  a  particularly  subservient  son; 
but  it  seemed  to  be  one  of  his  fundamen- 
tal principles  that  a  man  should  respect 
his  mother's  wishes,  and  see  to  it  that  his 
household  respected  them.  All  French- 
men of  his  class  appeared  to  share  this 
view,  and  to  regard  it  as  beyond  discus- 
sion: it  was  based  on  something  so  much 
more  immutable  than  personal  feeling 
that  one  might  even  hate  one's  mother 
and  yet  insist  that  her  ideas  as  to  the  con  • 
sumption  of  iire-wood  should  be  regarded. 

The  old  Marquise,  during  the  cold 
weather,  always  sat  in  her  bedroom;  and 
there,  between  the  tapestried  four-poster 
and  the  fireplace,  the  family  grouped  itself 
around  the  ground-glass  of  her  single  carcel 
lamp.  In  the  evening,  if  there  were  \ns- 
itors,  a  fire  was  lit  in  the  library;  other- 
wise the  family  again  sat  about  the  Mar- 
quise's lamp  till  the  footman  came  in  at 
ten  with  tisane  and  biscuits  de  Reims; 
after  which  e\-ery  one  bade  the  dowager 
good  night  and  scattered  down  the  corri- 
dors to  chill  distances  marked  by  tapers 
floating  in  cups  of  oil. 

Since  Undine's  coming  the  library  fire 
had  never  been  allowed  to  go  out;  and  of 
late,  after  experimenting  with  the  two 
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drawing-rooms  and  the  so-called  ''study" 
where  Raymond  kept  his  guns  and  saw 
the  bailiff,  she  had  selected  the  galler}-  as 
the  most  suitable  place  for  the  new  and 
unfamiliar  ceremony  of  afternoon  tea. 
Afternoon  refreshments  had  never  before 
been  served  at  Saint  Desert  except  when 
company  was  expected;  when  they  had 
invariably  consisted  in  a  decanter  of  sweet 
port  and  a  plate  of  small  dr\'  cakes — the 
kind  that  kept.  That  the  complicated 
rites  of  the  tea-urn,  with  its  offering-up  of 
perishable  delicacies,  should  be  enacted 
for  the  sole  enjoyment  of  the  family,  was 
a  thing  so  unheard  of  that  for  a  while  Un- 
dine found  sufficient  amusement  in  elab- 
orating the  ceremonial,  and  in  making  the 
ancestral  plate  groan  under  more  varied 
viands;  and  when  this  palled  she  devised 
the  plan  of  performing  the  office  in  the 
gallery  and  lighting  sacrificial  fires  in  both 
chimneys. 

She  had  said  to  Raymond,  at  first: 
'"It's  ridiculous  that  your  mother  should 
sit  in  her  bedroom  all  day.  She  says  she 
does  it  to  save  fires;  but  if  we  have  a  fire 
downstairs  why  can't  she  let  hers  go  out, 
and  come  down?  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  spend  my  life  in  your  mother's 
bedroom.'' 

Raymond  made  no  answer,  and  the 
Marquise  did,  in  fact,  let  her  fire  go  out. 
But  she  did  not  come  down — she  simply 
continued  to  sit  upstairs  without  a  fire. 

At  first  this  also  amused  Undine;  then 
the  tacit  criticism  implied  began  to  irri- 
tate her.  She  hoped  Raymond  would 
speak  of  his  mother's  attitude:  she  had  her 
answer  ready  if  he  did!  But  he  made  no 
comment,  he  took  no  notice;  her  impulses 
of  retaliation  spent  themselves  against 
the  blank  surface  of  his  indifference.  He 
was  as  amiable,  as  considerate  as  ever; 
as  ready,  within  reason,  to  accede  to  her 
wishes  and  gratify  her  whims.  Once  or 
twice,  when  she  suggested  running  up  to 
Paris  to  take  Paul  to  the  dentist,  or  to 
look  for  a  servant,  he  agreed  to  the  ne- 
cessity and  went  up  \\-ith  her.  But  in- 
stead of  going  to  an  hotel  they  went  to 
their  apartment,  where  carpets  were  up 
and  curtains  down,  and  a  care-taker  pre- 
pared primitive  food  at  uncertain  hours; 
and  Undine's  first  glimpse  of  Hubert's 
illuminated  windows  deepened  her  ran- 
cour and  her  sense  of  helplessness. 


As  Madame  de  Trezac  had  predicted, 
Raymond's  vigilance  gradually  relaxed, 
and  during  their  excursions  to  the  capi- 
tal Undine  came  and  went  as  she  pleased. 
But  their  visits  were  too  short  to  permit 
of  her  falling  in  with  the  social  pace,  and 
when  she  showed  herself  among  her 
friends  she  felt  countrified  and  out-of- 
place,  as  if  even  her  clothes  had  come 
from  Saint  Desert.  Nevertheless  her 
dresses  were  more  than  ever  her  chief  pre- 
occupation: in  Paris  she  spent  hours  at  the 
dress-maker's,  and  in  the  country  the  ar- 
rival of  a  box  of  new  gowns  was  the  chief 
event  of  the  vacant  days.  But  there  was 
more  bitterness  than  joy  in  the  unpack- 
ing, and  the  dresses  hung  in  her  wardrobe 
like  so  many  unfulfilled  promises  of  pleas- 
ure, reminding  her  of  the  days  at  the  Sten- 
torian when  she  had  reviewed  other  finery 
with  the  same  cheated  eyes.  In  spite  of 
this,  she  multiplied  her  orders,  writing 
up  to  the  dress-makers  for  patterns,  and 
to  the  milliners  for  boxes  of  hats  which  she 
tried  on,  and  kept  for  days,  without  being 
able  to  make  a  choice.  !Now  and  then  she 
even  sent  her  maid  up  to  Paris  to  bring 
back  great  assortments  of  veils,  glo^■es, 
flowers  and  laces;  and  after  periods  of 
painful  indecision  she  ended  by  keeping 
the  greater  number,  lest  those  she  sent 
back  should  turn  out  to  be  the  ones  that 
were  worn  in  Paris.  She  knew  she  was 
spending  too  much  money,  and  she  had 
lost  her  youthful  faith  in  providential 
solutions;  but  she  had  always  had  the 
habit  of  going  out  to  buy  something  when 
she  was  bored,  and  never  had  she  been 
in  greater  need  of  such  solace. 

The  dulness  of  her  life  seemed  to  have 
passed  into  her  blood:  her  complexion 
was  less  animated,  her  hair  less  shining. 
The  change  in  her  looks  alarmed  her,  and 
she  scanned  the  fashion-papers  for  new 
scents  and  powders,  and  experimented  in 
facial  bandaging,  electric  massage  and 
other  processes  of  renovation.  Odd  ata- 
visms woke  in  her,  and  she  began  to  pore 
over  patent  medicine  advertisements,  to 
send  stamped  en^•elopes  to  beauty  doc- 
tors and  professors  of  physical  develop- 
ment, and  to  brood  on  the  advantage  of 
consulting  faith-healers,  mind-readers  and 
their  kindred  adepts.  She  even  wrote  to 
her  mother  for  the  receipts  of  some  of 
her  grandfather's  forgotten  nostrums,  and 
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modified  her  daily  life,  and  her  hours  of 
sleeping,  eating  and  exercise,  in  accord- 
ance with  each  new  experiment. 

Her  constitutional  restlessness  lapsed 
into  an  apathy  like  Mrs.  Spragg's,  and  the 
least  demand  on  her  activity  irritated  her. 
But  she  was  beset  by  endless  annoyances: 
bickerings  with  discontented  maids,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  tutor  for  Paul,  and 
the  problem  of  keeping  him  amused  and 
occupied  without  having  him  too  much 
on  her  hands.  A  great  liking  had  sprung 
up  between  Raymond  and  the  little  boy, 
and  during  the  summer  Paul  was  perpet- 
ually at  his  step-father's  side  in  the  stables 
and  the  park.  But  with  the  coming  of 
winter  Raymond  w^as  oftener  away,  and 
Paul  developed  a  persistent  cold  that 
kept  him  frequently  indoors.  The  con- 
finement made  him  fretful  and  exacting, 
and  the  old  Marquise  ascribed  the  change 
in  his  behaviour  to  the  deplorable  influ- 
ence of  his  tutor,  a  "laic"  recommended 
by  one  of  Raymond's  old  professors. 
Raymond  himself  would  ha\'e  preferred 
an  abbe:  it  was  in  the  tradition  of  the 
house,  and  though  Paul  was  not  of  the 
house  it  seemed  fitting  that  he  should  con- 
form to  its  ways.  JVIoreover,  when  the 
married  sisters  came  to  stay  they  objected 
to  having  their  children  exposed  to  the 
tutor's  influence,  and  even  implied  that 
Paul's  society  might  be  contaminating. 
But  Undine,  though  she  had  so  readily 
embraced  her  husband's  faith,  stubbornly 
resisted  the  suggestion  that  she  should 
hand  over  her  son  to  the  Church.  The 
tutor  therefore  remained;  but  the  fric- 
tion caused  by  his  presence  was  so  irrita- 
ting to  Undine  that  she  began  to  consider 
the  alternative  of  sending  Paul  to  school. 
He  was  still  small  and  tender  for  the  ex- 
periment; but  she  persuaded  herself  that 
what  he  needed  was  "hardening,"  and 
having  heard  of  a  school  where  fashion- 
able infancy  was  subjected  to  this  process, 
she  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
master.  His  first  letter  convinced  her 
that  his  establishment  was  just  the  place 
for  Paul;  but  the  second  contained  the 
price-list,  and  after  comparing  it  with  the 
tutor's  keep  and  salary  she  wrote  to  say 
that  she  feared  her  httle  boy  was  too 
young  to  be  sent  away  from  home. 

Her  husband,  for  some  time  past,  had 
ceased  to  make  any  comment  on  her  ex- 


penditure. She  knew  he  thought  her  too 
extravagant,  and  felt  sure  he  was  mi- 
nutely aware  of  what  she  spent;  for  Saint 
Desert  projected  on  economic  details  a 
light  as  dift'erent  as  might  be  from  the  haze 
that  veiled  them  in  West  End  Avenue. 
She  therefore  concluded  that  Raymond's 
silence  was  intentional,  and  ascribed  it 
to  his  having  shortcomings  of  his  own  to 
conceal.  The  Princess  Estradina's  pleas- 
antry had  reached  its  mark.  Undine  did 
not  belie\e  that  her  husband  was  seriously 
in  love  with  another  woman — she  could 
not  conceive  that  any  one  could  tire  of  her 
of  whom  she  had  not  first  tired — but  she 
was  humiliated  by  his  indifference,  and  it 
was  easier  to  ascribe  it  to  the  arts  of  a 
rival  than  to  any  deficiency  in  herself.  It 
exasperated  her  to  think  that  he  might 
have  consolations  for  the  outward  mo- 
notony of  his  life,  and  she  resolved  that 
when  they  returned  to  Paris  he  should  see 
that  she  was  not  without  similar  opportu- 
nities. 

]\Iarch,  meanwhile,  was  verging  on 
April,  and  still  he  did  not  speak  of  leaving. 
Undine  had  learned  that  he  expected  to 
have  such  decisions  left  to  him,  and  she 
hid  her  impatience  lest  her  showing  it 
should  incline  him  to  delay.  But  one 
day,  as  she  sat  at  tea  in  the  gallery,  he 
came  in  in  his  riding-clothes  and  said: 
"I've  been  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  February  rains  have 
weakened  the  dam  of  the  Alette,  and  the 
vineyards  will  be  in  danger  if  we  don't  re- 
build at  once." 

She  suppressed  a  yawn,  thinking,  as  she 
did  so,  how  dull  he  always  looked  when  he 
talked  of  agriculture.  It  made  him  seem 
years  older,  and  she  reflected  with  a  shiver 
that  listening  to  him  probably  gave  her 
the  same  look. 

He  went  on,  as  she  handed  him  his  tea: 
"I'm  sorry  it  should  happen  just  now. 
I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  give 
up  your  spring  in  Paris." 

"Oh,  no — no!"  she  broke  out.  A 
throng  of  half-subdued  grievances  choked 
in  her:  she  wanted  to  burst  into  sobs  like 
a  child. 

"I  know  it's  a  disappointment.  But 
our  expenses  have  been  unusually  hea\y 
this  year." 

"It  seems  to  me  they  always  are.  I 
don't  see  why  we  should  give  up  Paris 
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because  you've  got  to  make  repairs  to  a 
dam.  Isn't  Hubert  ever  going  to  pay 
back  that  money?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  mild  surprise. 
"But  surely  you  understood  at  the  time 
that  it  won't  be  possible  till  his  wife  in- 
herits?" 

"Till  General  Arlington  dies,  you 
mean?  He  doesn't  look  much  older  than 
you!" 

"  You  may  remember  that  I  showed  you 
Hubert's  note.  He  has  paid  the  interest 
quite  regularly." 

"  That's  kind  of  him ! "  She  stood  up, 
flaming  with  rebellion.  "You  can  do  as 
you  please;   but  I  mean  to  go  to  Paris." 

"  My  mother  is  not  going.  I  didn't  in- 
tend to  open  our  apartment." 

"I  understand.  But  I  shall  open  it — 
that's  all!" 

He  had  risen  too,  and  she  saw  his  face 
whiten.  "I  prefer  that  you  shouldn't  go 
without  me." 

"Then  I  shall  go  and  stay  at  the  Nou- 
veau  Luxe  with  my  American  friends." 

"That  never!" 

"Why  not?" 

"I  consider  it  unsuitable." 

"Your  considering  it  so  doesn't  prove 
it." 

They  stood  facing  each  other,  quivering 
with  an  equal  anger;  then  he  controlled 
himself  and  said  in  a  more  conciliatory 
tone:  "You  never  seem  to  see  that  there 
are  necessities " 

"  Oh,  neither  do  you — that's  the  trouble. 
You  can't  keep  me  shut  up  here  all  my 
life,  and  interfere  with  everything  I  want 
to  do,  just  by  saying  it's  unsuitable." 

"  I've  never  interfered  with  your  spend- 
ing your  money  as  you  please." 

It  was  her  turn  to  stare,  sincerely  won- 
dering. "  Mercy,  I  should  hope  not,  when 
you've  always  grudged  me  e\ery  penny  of 
yours!" 

"You  know  it's  not  because  I  grudge 
it.  I  would  gladly  take  you  to  Paris  if  I 
had  the  money." 

"You  can  always  find  the  money  to 
spend  on  this  place.  Why  don't  you  sell 
it  if  it's  so  fearfully  expensive?" 

"Sell  it?     Sell  Saint  Desert?" 

The  suggestion  seemed  to  strike  him  as 

something  monstrously,  almost  fiendishly 

significant:  as  if  her  random  word  had  at 

last  thrust  into  his  hand  the  clue  to  their 
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whole  unhappy  difference.  Without  un- 
derstanding this,  she  guessed  it  from  the 
change  in  his  face:  it  was  as  if  a  deadly 
solvent  had  suddenly  decomposed  its  fa- 
miliar lines. 

"  Well,  why  not?  "  His  horror  spurred 
her  on.  "You  might  sell  some  of  the  things 
in  it  anyhow.  In  America  we're  not 
ashamed  to  sell  what  we  can't  afford  to 
keep."  Her  eyes  fell  on  the  storied  hang- 
ings at  his  back.  "  Why,  there's  a  fortune 
in  this  one  room:  you  could  get  anything 
you  chose  for  those  tapestries.  And  you 
stand  here  and  tell  me  you're  a  pauper!" 

His  glance  followed  hers  to  the  tapes- 
tries, and  then  returned  to  her  face.  "Ah, 
you  don't  understand,"  he  said. 

"I  understand  that  you  care  for  all  this 
old  stuff  more  than  you  do  for  me,  and 
that  you'd  rather  see  me  unhappy  and 
miserable  than  touch  one  of  your  great- 
grandfather's arm-chairs." 

The  colour  came  slowly  back  to  his  face, 
but  it  hardened  into  lines  she  had  never 
seen.  He  looked  at  her  as  though  the 
place  where  she  stood  were  empty.  "You 
don't  understand,"  he  said  again. 

XLI 

The  incident  left  Undine  with  the 
baffled  feeling  of  not  being  able  to  count 
on  any  of  her  old  weapons  of  aggression. 
In  all  her  struggles  for  authority  her  sense 
of  the  rightfulness  of  her  cause  had  been 
measured  by  her  power  of  making  people 
do  as  she  pleased.  Raymond's  firmness 
shook  her  faith  in  her  own  claims,  and  a 
blind  desire  to  wound  and  destroy  re- 
placed her  usual  business-like  intentness 
on  gaining  her  end.  But  her  ironies  were 
as  ineffectual  as  her  arguments,  and  his 
imperviousness  was  the  more  exaspera- 
ting because  she  divined  that  some  of  the 
things  she  said  would  have  hurt  him  if 
any  one  else  had  said  them:  it  was  the 
fact  of  their  coming  from  her  that  made 
them  innocuous.  Even  when,  at  the  close 
of  their  talk,  she  had  burst  out:  "If  you 
grudge  me  everything  I  care  about  we'd 
better  separate,"  he  had  merely  answered 
with  a  shrug:  "It's  one  of  the  things  we 
don't  do — "  and  the  answer  had  been  like 
the  slamming  of  an  iron  door  in  her  face. 

An  interval  of  silent  brooding  had  re- 
sulted in  a  reaction  of  rebellion.     She 
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dared  not  carry  out  her  threat  of  joining 
her  compatriots  at  the  Nouveau  Luxe: 
she  had  too  clear  a  memory  of  the  results 
of  her  former  revolt.  But  neither  could 
she  submit  to  her  present  fate  without  at- 
tempting to  make  Raymond  understand 
his  selfish  folly.  She  had  failed  to  prove 
it  by  argument,  but  she  had  an  inherited 
faith  in  the  value  of  practical  demonstra- 
tion. If  he  could  be  made  to  see  how  easi- 
ly he  could  give  her  what  she  wanted  per- 
haps he  might  come  round  to  her  view. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  she  had  gone 
up  to  Paris  for  twenty-four  hours,  on  the 
pretext  of  finding  a  new  nurse  for  Paul; 
and  the  steps  then  taken  had  enabled  her, 
on  the  first  occasion,  to  set  her  plan  in 
motion.  The  occasion  was  furnished  by 
Raymond's  next  trip  to  Beaune.  He  went 
off  early  one  morning,  leaving  word  that 
he  should  not  be  back  till  night;  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  she  stood  at 
her  usual  post  in  the  gallery,  scanning  the 
long  perspective  of  the  poplar  avenue. 

She  had  not  stood  there  long  before  a 
black  speck  at  the  end  of  the  avenue  ex- 
panded into  a  motor  that  was  presently 
throbbing  at  the  entrance.  Undine,  at 
its  approach,  turned  from  the  window, 
and  as  she  moved  down  the  gallery  her 
glance  rested  on  the  great  tapestries,  with 
their  ineffable  minglings  of  blue  and  rose, 
as  complacently  as  though  they  had  been 
mirrors  reflecting  her  own  image. 

She  was  still  looking  at  them  when  the 
door  opened  and  a  servant  ushered  in  a 
small  swarthy  man  who,  in  spite  of  his  con- 
spicuously London-made  clothes,  had  an 
odd  exotic  air,  as  if  he  had  worn  rings  in  his 
ears  or  left  a  bale  of  spices  at  the  door. 

He  bowed  to  Undine,  cast  a  rapid  eye 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  then,  with  his 
back  to  the  windows,  stood  intensely  con- 
templating the  wall  that  faced  them. 

Undine's  heart  was  beating  excitedly. 
She  knew  the  old  Marquise  was  taking 
her  afternoon  nap  in  her  room,  yet  each 
sound  in  the  silent  house  seemed  to  be 
that  of  her  heels  on  the  stairs. 

"Ah — "  said  the  visitor. 

He  had  begun  to  pace  slowly  down  the 
gallery,  keeping  his  face  to  the  tapestries, 
like  an  actor  playing  to  the  footlights. 

"Ah — "  he  said  again. 

To  ease  the  tension  of  her  nerves  Un- 
dine began:     "They  were  given  by  Louis 


the  Fifteenth  to  the  Marquis  de  Chelles 
who " 

"Their  history  has  been  published," 
the  visitor  briefly  interposed;  and  she 
coloured  at  her  blunder. 

The  swarthy  stranger,  fitting  a  pair  of 
eye-glasses  to  a  nose  that  was  like  an  in- 
strument of  precision,  had  begun  a  closer 
and  more  detailed  inspection  of  the  tap- 
estries. He  seemed  totally  unmindful  of 
her  presence,  and  his  air  of  lofty  indiffer- 
ence was  beginning  to  make  her  wish  she 
had  not  sent  for  him.  His  manner  in 
Paris  had  been  so  different! 

Suddenly  he  turned  and  took  off  the 
glasses,  which  sprang  back  into  a  fold  of 
his  clothing  like  retracted  feelers. 

"Yes."  He  stood  and  looked  at  her 
without  seeing  her.  "Very  well.  I  have 
brought  down  a  gentleman." 

"A  gentleman ?" 

"The  greatest  American  collector — he 
buys  only  the  best.  He  will  not  be  long 
in  Paris,  and  it  was  his  only  chance  of 
coming  down." 

Undine  drew  herself  up.  "  I  don't  un- 
derstand— I  never  said  the  tapestries  were 
for  sale." 

"Precisely.  But  this  gentleman  buys 
only  things  that  are  not  for  sale." 

It  sounded  dazzling  and  she  wavered. 
"I  don't  know — you  were  only  to  put  a 
price  on  them " 

"Let  me  see  him  look  at  them  first ;  then 
I'll  put  a  price  on  them,"  he  chuckled; 
and  without  waiting  for  her  answer  he 
went  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  The  ges- 
ture revealed  the  fur-coated  back  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  stood  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  hall  examining  the  bust  of  a  seven- 
teenth century  field-marshal. 

The  dealer  addressed  the  back  respect- 
fully.    "Mr.  Mofifatt!" 

Moflfatt,  who  appeared  to  be  interested 
in  the  bust,  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
without  moving.     "  See  here— — " 

His  glance  took  in  Undine,  widened  to 
astonishment  and  passed  into  apostrophe. 
"Well,  if  this  ain't  the  darnedest—! "  He 
came  forward  and  took  her  by  both  hands. 
"Why,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  down 
here?" 

She  laughed  and  blushed,  in  a  tremor  at 
the  odd  turn  of  the  adventure.  "I  live 
here.     Didn't  you  know?" 

"Not  a  word — never  thought  of  asking 
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the  party's  name."  He  turned  jovially 
to  the  bowing  dealer.  "Say — I  told  you 
those  tapestries  'd  have  to  be  out  and 
outers  to  make  up  for  the  trip;  but  now 
I  see  I  was  mistaken." 

Undine  looked  at  him  curiously.  His 
physical  appearance  was  unchanged:  he 
was  as  compact  and  ruddy  as  ever,  with 
the  same  astute  eyes  under  the  same  guile- 
less brow;  but  his  self-confidence  had  be- 
come less  aggressive,  and  she  had  never 
seen  him  so  gallantly  at  ease. 

"I  didn't  know  you'd  become  a  great 
collector." 

"The  greatest!  Didn't  he  tell  you  so? 
I  thought  that  was  why  I  was  allowed  to 
come." 

She  hesitated.  "Of  course,  you  know, 
the  tapestries  are  not  for  sale " 

"That  so?  I  thought  that  was  only 
his  dodge  to  get  me  down.  Well,  I'm 
glad  they  ain't:  it'll  give  us  more  time  to 
talk." 

Watch  in  hand,  the  dealer  intervened. 
"If,  nevertheless,  you  would  first  take  a 
glance.     Our  train " 

"It  ain't  mine!"  Moflfatt  interrupted; 
"at  least  not  if  there's  a  later  one." 

Undine's  presence  of  mind  had  re- 
turned. "Of  course  there  is,"  she  said 
gaily.  She  led  the  way  back  into  the 
gallery,  half  hoping  the  dealer  would  al- 
lege a  pressing  reason  for  departure.  She 
was  excited  and  amused  at  Moffatt's  un- 
expected appearance,  but  humiliated  that 
he  should  suspect  her  of  being  in  financial 
straits.  She  never  wanted  to  see  Moffatt 
except  when  she  was  happy  and  trium- 
phant. 

The  dealer  had  followed  the  other  two 
into  the  gallery,  and  there  was  a  moment's 
pause  while  they  all  stood  silently  before 
the  tapestries.  "By  George!"  Moffatt 
finally  brought  out. 

"They're  historical,  you  know:  the 
King  gave  them  to  Raymond's  great- 
great-grandfather.  The  other  day  when 
I  was  in  Paris,"  Undine  hurried  on,  "I 
asked  Mr.  Fleischhauer  to  come  down 
some  time  and  tell  us  what  they're  worth 
.  .  .  and  he  seems  to  have  misunder- 
stood ...  to  have  thought  we  meant  to 
sell  them."  She  addressed  herself  more 
pointedly  to  the  dealer.  "I'm  sorry 
you've  had  the  trip  for  nothing." 

Mr.  Fleischhauer  inclined  himself  elo- 


quently. "  It  is  not  nothing  to  have  seen 
such  beauty." 

Moffatt  gave  him  a  humorous  look. 
"  I'd  hate  to  see  Mr.  Fleischhauer  miss  his 
train " 

"I  shall  not  miss  it:  I  miss  nothing," 
said  Mr.  Fleischhauer.  He  bowed  to  Un- 
dine and  backed  toward  the  door. 

"See  here,"  Moffatt  called  to  him  as  he 
reached  the  threshold,  "you  let  the  motor 
take  you  to  the  station,  and  charge  up 
this  trip  to  me." 

When  the  door  closed  he  turned  to  Un- 
dine with  a  laugh.  "Well,  this  beats  the 
band.  I  thought  of  course  you  were  liv- 
ing up  in  Paris." 

Again  she  felt  a  twinge  of  embarrass- 
ment. "Oh,  French  people — I  mean  my 
husband's  kind — always  spend  a  part  of 
the  year  on  their  estates." 

"But  not  this  part,  do  they?  Why, 
everything's  humming  up  there  now.  I 
was  dining  at  the  Nouveau  Luxe  last 
night  with  the  Driscolls  and  Shallums 
and  Mrs.  RoUiver,  and  all  your  old  crowd 
were  there  whooping  things  up." 

The  Driscolls  and  Shallums  and  Mrs. 
Rolliver!  How  carelessly  he  reeled  off 
their  names !  One  could  see  from  his  tone 
that  he  was  one  of  them  and  wanted  her 
to  know  it.  And  nothing  could  have  given 
her  a  completer  sense  of  his  achievement 
■ — of  the  number  of  millions  he  must  be 
worth.  It  must  have  come  about  very 
recently,  yet  he  was  already  at  ease  in  his 
new  honours^he  had  the  metropolitan 
tone.  While  she  examined  him  with  these 
thoughts  in  her  mind  she  was  aware  of  his 
giving  her  as  close  a  scrutiny.  "  But  I  sup- 
pose you've  got  your  own  crowd  now,"  he 
continued;  "you  always  were  a  lap  ahead 
of  me."  He  sent  his  glance  down  the  lordly 
length  of  the  room.  "It's  sorter  funny 
to  see  you  in  this  kind  of  place;  but  you 
look  it — you  always  do  look  it!" 

She  laughed.  "  So  do  you — I  was  just 
thinking  it!"  Their  eyes  met.  "I  sup- 
pose you  must  be  awfully  rich." 

He  laughed  too,  holding  her  eyes.  "  Oh, 
out  of  sight!  The  Consolidation  set  me 
on  my  feet.  I  own  pretty  near  the  whole 
of  Apex.  I  came  down  to  buy  these  tap- 
estries for  my  private  car." 

The  familiar  accent  of  hyperbole  exhil- 
arated her.  "  I  don't  suppose  I  could  stop 
you  if  you  really  wanted  them!" 
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"Nobody  can  stop  me  now  if  I  want 
anything." 

They  were  looking  at  each  other  with 
challenge  and  complicity  in  their  eyes. 
His  voice,  his  look,  all  the  loud  confident 
vigorous  things  he  embodied  and  ex- 
pressed, set  her  blood  beating  with  curios- 
ity. "I  didn't  know  you  and  RoUiver 
were  friends,"  she  said. 

"Oh  Jim — "  his  accent  verged  on  the 
protective.  "Old  Jim's  all  right.  He's 
in  Congress  now.  I've  got  to  have  some- 
body up  in  Washington."  He  had  thrust 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  with  his 
head  thrown  back  and  his  lips  shaped  to 
the  familiar  noiseless  whistle,  was  looking 
slowly  and  discerningly  about  him. 

Presently  his  eyes  reverted  to  her  face. 
"So  this  is  what  I  helped  you  to  get,"  he 
said.  "I've  always  meant  to  run  over 
some  day  and  take  a  look.  What  is  it 
they  call  you — a  Marquise?" 

She  paled  a  little,  and  then  flushed 
again.  "What  made  you  do  it?"  she 
broke  out  abruptly.  "I've  often  won- 
dered." 

He  laughed.  "What — lend  you  a 
hand?  Why,  my  business  instinct,  I  sup- 
pose. I  saw  you  were  in  a  tight  place 
that  time  I  ran  across  you  in  Paris — and 
I  hadn't  any  grudge  against  you.  Fact 
is,  I've  never  had  the  time  to  nurse  old 
scores,  and  if  you  neglect  'em  they  die 
off  like  gold-fish."  He  was  still  compo- 
sedly regarding  her.  "  It's  funny  to  think 
of  your  having  settled  down  to  this  kind 
of  life;  I  hope  you've  got  what  you 
wanted.   This is'a great  place  you  live  in." 

"Yes;  but  I  see  a  little  too  much  of  it. 
We  live  here  most  of  the  year."  She  had 
meant  to  give  him  the  illusion  of  suc- 
cess, but  some  underlying  community  of 
instinct  drew  the  confession  from  her  lips. 

"That  so?  Why  on  earth  don't  you 
cut  it  and  come  up  to  Paris?" 

"Oh,  Raymond's  absorbed  in  the  es- 
tates— and  we  haven't  got  the  money. 
This  place  eats  it  all  up." 

"Well,  that  sounds  aristocratic;  but 
ain't  it  rather  out  of  date?  When  the 
swells  are  hard-up  nowadays  they  gener- 
ally chip  off  an  heirloom."  He  wheeled 
round  again  to  the  tapestries.  "There 
are  a  good  many  Paris  seasons  hanging 
right  here  on  this  wall." 

"Yes — I  know."     She  tried  to  check 


herself,  to  summon  up  a  glittering  equivo- 
cation; but  his  face,  his  voice,  the  very 
words  he  used,  were  like  so  many  ham- 
mer-strokes demolishing  the  unrealities 
that  imjirisoned  her.  Here  was  some  one 
who  spoke  her  language,  who  knew  her 
meanings,  who  understood  instinctively 
all  the  deep-seated  wants  for  which  her 
acquired  vocabulary  had  no  terms;  and 
as  she  talked  she  once  more  seemed  to 
herself  intelligent,  eloquent  and  interest- 


ing- 


Of  course  it's  frightfully  lonely  down 
here,"  she  began;  and  through  the  open- 
ing made  by  the  admission  the  whole  flood 
of  her  grievances  poured  forth.  She  tried 
to  let  him  see  that  she  had  not  sacrificed 
herself  for  nothing;  she  touched  on  the 
superiorities  of  her  situation,  she  gilded 
the  circumstances  of  which  she  called  her- 
self the  victim,  and  let  titles,  offices  and 
attributes  shed  their  utmost  lustre  on  her 
tale ;  but  what  she  had  to  boast  of  seemed 
small  and  tinkling  compared  with  the  evi- 
dences of  his  power. 

"Well,  it's  a  downright  shame  you 
don't  go  round  more,"  he  kept  saying; 
and  she  felt  ashamed  of  her  tame  accept- 
ance of  her  fate. 

When  she  had  told  her  story  she  asked 
for  his;  and  for  the  first  time  she  listened 
to  it  with  interest.  He  had  what  he 
wanted  at  last.  The  Apex  Consolidation 
scheme,  after  a  long  interval  of  suspense, 
had  obtained  its  charter  and  shot  out 
huge  ramifications.  Rolliver  had  "stood 
in"  with  him  at  the  critical  moment,  and 
between  them  they  had  "  chucked  out "  old 
Harmon  B.  Driscoll  bag  and  baggage,  and 
got  the  whole  town  in  their  control.  Ab- 
sorbed in  his  theme,  and  forgetting  her  in- 
ability to  follow  him,  Moffatt  launched 
out  on  an  epic  recital  of  plot  and  counter- 
plot, and  she  hung,  a  new  Desdemona,  on 
his  conflict  vnth.  the  new  anthropophagi. 
It  was  of  no  consequence  that  the  details 
and  the  technicalities  escaped  her:  she 
knew  their  meaningless  syllables  stood  for 
success,  and  what  that  meant  was  as  clear 
as  day  to  her.  Every  Wall  Street  term 
had  its  equivalent  in  the  language  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  while  he  talked  of  building 
up  railways  she  was  building  up  palaces, 
and  picturing  all  the  multiple  lives  he 
would  lead  in  them.  To  have  things  had 
always  seemed  to  her  the  first  essential  of 
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existence,  and  as  she  listened  to  him  the 
vision  of  the  things  he  could  have  unrolled 
itself  before  her  like  the  long  triumph  of 
an  Asiatic  conqueror. 

"And  what  arc  you  going  to  do  next?" 
she  asked,  almost  breathlessly,  when  he 
had  ended. 

"Oh,  there's  always  a  lot  to  do  next. 
Business  never  goes  to  sleep." 

"Yes;   but  I  mean  besides  business." 

"Why — everything  I  can,  I  guess."  He 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  an  air  of 
placid  power,  as  if  he  were  so  sure  of  get- 
ting what  he  wanted  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  use  in  hurrying,  huge  as  his 
vistas  had  become. 

She  continued  to  question  him,  and  he 
began  to  talk  of  his  growing  passion  for 
pictures  and  furniture,  and  of  his  desire 
to  form  a  collection  which  should  be  a 
great  representative  assemblage  of  un- 
matched specimens.  As  he  spoke  she 
saw  his  expression  change,  and  his  eyes 
grow  younger,  almost  boyish,  with  a  con- 
centrated look  in  them  that  reminded  her 
of  long-forgotten  things. 

"I  mean  to  have  the  best,  you  know; 
not  just  to  get  ahead  of  the  other  fellows, 
but  because  I  know  it  when  I  see  it.  I 
guess  that's  the  only  good  reason,"  he  con- 
cluded; and  he  adcled,  looking  at  her  with 
a  smile:  "It  was  what  you  were  always 
after,  wasn't  it?" 

XLII 

Undine  had  gained  her  point,  and  the 
entresol  of  the  Hotel  de  Chelles  reopened 
its  doors  for  the  season. 

Hubert  and  his  wife,  in  expectation  of 
the  birth  of  an  heir,  had  withdrawn  to  the 
sumptuous  chateau  which  General  Arling- 
ton had  hired  for  them  near  Compiegne, 
and  Undine  was  at  least  spared  the  sight 
of  their  bright  windows  and  animated 
stairway.  But  she  had  to  take  her  share 
of  the  felicitations  which  the  whole  far- 
reaching  circle  of  friends  and  relations  dis- 
tributed to  every  member  of  Hubert's 
family  on  the  approach  of  the  happy 
event.  Nor  was  this  the  hardest  of  her 
trials.  Raymond  had  done  what  she 
asked — he  had  stood  out  against  his 
mother's  protests,  set  aside  considera- 
tions of  prudence,  and  consented  to  go 
up  to  Paris  for  two  months;  but  he  had 


done  so  on  the  understanding  that  during 
their  stay  they  should  exercise  the  most 
unremitting  economy.  As  dinner-giving 
put  the  heaviest  strain  on  their  budget, 
all  hospitality  was  suspended;  and  when 
Undine  attempted  to  invite  a  few  friends 
informally  she  was  warned  that  she  could 
not  do  so  without  causing  the  gravest  of- 
fense to  the  many  others  genealogically 
entitled  to  the  same  attention. 

Raymond's  insistence  on  this  rule  was 
simply  part  of  an  elaborate  and  inAcler- 
ate  system  of  "relations"  (the  whole  of 
French  social  life  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
exact  interpretation  of  that  word),  and 
Undine  felt  the  uselessness  of  struggling 
against  such  mysterious  inhibitions.  He 
reminded  her,  however,  that  their  inabil- 
ity to  receive  would  give  them  all  the  more 
opportunity  for  going  out,  and  he  showed 
himself  more  socially  disposed  than  in  the 
past.  But  his  concession  did  not  result  as 
she  had  hoped.  They  were  asked  out  as 
much  as  ever,  but  they  were  asked  to  big 
dinners,  to  impersonal  crushes,  to  the 
kind  of  entertainment  it  is  a  slight  to  be 
omitted  from  but  no  compliment  to  be 
included  in.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  galling  to  Undine,  and  she  frankly 
bewailed  the  fact  to  Madame  de  Trezac. 

"Of  course  it's  what  was  sure  to  come 
of  being  mewed  up  for  months  and  months 
in  the  country.  We're  out  of  ever^-thing, 
and  the  people  who  are  having  a  good 
time  are  simply  too  busy  to  remember  us. 
We're  only  asked  to  the  things  that  are 
made  up  from  visiting-lists." 

Madame  de  Trezac  listened  sympathet- 
ically, but  did  not  suppress  a  candid  an- 
swer. 

"It's  not  altogether  that,  my  dear; 
Raymond's  not  a  man  his  friends  forget. 
It's  rather  more,  if  you'll  excuse  my  say- 
ing so,  the  fact  of  your  being — you  per- 
sonally— in  the  wrong  set." 

"The  wTong  set?  Why,  I'm  in  his  set 
— the  one  that  thinks  itself  too  good  for 
all  the  others.  That's  what  you've  al- 
ways told  me  when  I've  said  it  bored  me." 

"Well,  that's  what  I  mean — "  Madame 
de  Trezac  took  the  plunge.  "It's  not  a 
question  of  your  being  bored." 

Undine  coloured;  but  she  could  take  the 
hardest  thrusts  where  her  personal  inter- 
est was  involved.  "You  mean  that  I'm 
the  bore,  then  ?  " 
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"Well,  you  don't  work  hard  enough— 
you  don't  keep  up.  It's  not  that  they 
don't  admire  you — your  looks,  I  mean; 
they  think  you  beautiful;  they're  de- 
lighted to  bring  you  out  at  their  big  din- 
ners, with  the  Sevres  and  the  plate.  But 
a  woman  has  got  to  be  something  more 
than  good-looking  to  have  a  chance  to  be 
intimate  with  them:  she's  got  to  know 
what's  being  said  about  things.  I  watched 
you  the  other  night  at  the  Duchess's,  and 
half  the  time  you  hadn't  an  idea  what  they 
were  talking  about.  I  haven't  always, 
either;  but  then  I  have  to  put  up  with  the 
big  dinners." 

Undine  winced  under  the  criticism; 
but  she  had  never  lacked  insight  into  the 
cause  of  her  own  failures,  and  she  had  al- 
ready had  premonitions  of  what  Madame 
de  Trezac  so  bluntly  phrased.  When 
Raymond  ceased  to  be  interested  in  her 
conversation  she  had  concluded  it  was  the 
way  of  husbands;  but  since  then  it  had 
been  slowly  dawning  on  her  that  she  pro- 
duced the  same  effect  on  others.  Her  en- 
trances were  always  triumphs;  but  they 
had  no  sequel.  As  soon  as  people  began 
to  talk  they  ceased  to  see  her.  Any  sense 
of  insufficiency  exasperated  her,  and  she 
had  vague  thoughts  of  cultivating  herself, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  spend  a  morning  in 
the  Louvre  and  go  to  one  or  two  lectures 
by  a  fashionable  philosopher.  But  though 
she  returned  from  these  expeditions 
charged  with  opinions,  their  expression  did 
not  excite  the  interest  she  had  hoped.  Her 
views,  if  abundant,  were  confused,  and 
the  more  she  said  the  more  nebulous  they 
seemed  to  grow.  She  was  disconcerted, 
moreover,  by  finding  that  everybody  ap- 
peared to  know  about  the  things  she 
thought  she  had  discovered,  and  her  com- 
ments clearly  produced  more  bewilder- 
ment than  interest. 

Remembering  the  attention  she  had  at- 
tracted on  her  first  appearance  in  Ray- 
mond's world  she  concluded  that  she  had 
"gone  off"  or  grown  dowdy,  and  instead 
of  wasting  more  time  in  museums  and  lec- 
ture-halls she  prolonged  her  hours  at  the 
dress-maker's  and  gave  up  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  the  scientific  cultivation  of  her 
beauty. 

"I  suppose  I've  turned  into  a  perfect 
frump  down  there  in  that  wilderness,"  she 
lamented  to  Madame  de  Trezac,  who  re- 


plied inexorably:  "Oh,  no,  you're  as 
handsome  as  ever;  but  i)eople  here  don't 
go  on  looking  at  each  other  forever  as  they 
do  in  London." 

Meanwhile  financial  cares  became  more 
pressing.  A  dunning  letter  from  one  of 
her  tradesmen  fell  into  Raymond's  hands, 
and  the  talk  it  led  to  ended  in  his  making 
it  clear  to  her  that  she  must  settle  her 
personal  debts  without  his  aid.  All  the 
"scenes"  about  money  which  had  dis- 
turbed her  past  had  ended  in  some  mys- 
terious solution  of  her  difficulty.  Dis- 
agreeable as  they  were,  she  had  always, 
vulgarly  speaking,  found  they  paid;  but 
now  it  was  she  who  was  expected  to  pay. 
Raymond  took  his  stand  without  ill- 
temper  or  apology:  he  simply  argued  from 
inveterate  precedent.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Undine  to  understand  a  social 
organization  which  did  not  regard  the  in- 
dulging of  woman  as  its  first  purpose,  or  to 
believe  that  any  one  taking  another  view 
was  not  moved  by  avarice  or  malice;  and 
the  discussion  ended  in  mutual  acrimony. 

The  morning  afterward,  Raymond 
came  into  her  room  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand. 

"Is  this  your  doing?"  he  asked.  His 
look  and  voice  expressed  something  she 
had  never  known  before:  the  disciplined 
anger  of  a  man  trained  to  keep  his  emo- 
tions in  fixed  channels,  but  knowing  how 
to  fill  them  to  the  brim. 

The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Fleischhauer, 
who  begged  to  transmit  to  the  Marquis 
de  Chelles  an  offer  for  his  Boucher  tapes- 
tries from  a  client  prepared  to  pay  the 
large  sum  named  on  condition  that  it  was 
accepted  before  his  approaching  departure 
for  America. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  Raymond  con- 
tinued, as  she  did  not  speak. 

"How  should  I  know?  It's  a  lot  of 
money,"  she  stammered,  shaken  out  of 
her  self-possession.  She  had  not  ex- 
pected so  prompt  a  sequel  to  the  dealer's 
visit,  and  she  was  vexed  with  him  for  wri- 
ting to  Raymond  without  consulting  her. 
But  she  recognized  Moffatt's  high-handed 
way,  and  her  fears  faded  in  the  great  blaze 
of  the  sum  he  offered. 

Her  husband  was  still  looking  at  her. 
"It  was  Fleischhauer  who  brought  a  man 
down  to  see  the  tapestries  one  day  when  I 
was  away  at  Beaune?" 
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He  had  known,  then — everything  was 
known  at  Saint  Desert! 

She  wavered  a  moment  and  then  gave 
him  back  his  look. 

"Yes — it  was  Fleischhauer;  and  I  sent 
for  him." 

"You  sent  for  him?" 

He  spoke  in  a  voice  so  veiled  and  re- 
pressed that  he  seemed  to  be  consciously 
saving  it  for  some  premeditated  outbreak. 
Undine  felt  its  menace,  but  the  thought 
of  Moffatt  sent  a  flame  through  her,  and 
the  words  he  would  have  spoken  seemed 
to  fly  to  her  lips. 

"Why  shouldn't  I?  Something  had  to 
be  done.  We  can't  go  on  as  we  are.  I've 
tried  my  best  to  economize — -I've  scraped 
and  scrimped,  and  gone  without  heaps  of 
things  I've  always  had.  I've  moped  for 
months  and  months  at  Saint  Desert,  and 
given  up  sending  Paul  to  school  because 
it  was  too  expensive,  and  asking  my 
friends  to  dine  because  we  couldn't  afford 
it.  And  you  expect  me  to  go  on  living 
like  this  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  when  all 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  hold  out  your  hand 
and  have  two  millions  francs  drop  into 
it!" 

Her  husband  stood  looking  at  her  coldly 
and  curiously,  as  though  she  were  some 
alien  apparition  his  eyes  had  never  before 
beheld. 

"Ah,  that's  your  answer — that's  all  you 
feel  when  you  lay  hands  on  things  that 
are  sacred  to  us! "  He  stopped  a  moment, 
and  then  let  his  voice  break  out  with  the 
volume  she  had  felt  it  to  be  gathering. 
"And  you're  all  alike,"  he  exclaimed, 
"every  one  of  you.  You  come  among  us 
from  a  country  we  don't  know,  and  can't 
imagine,  a  country  you  care  for  so  little 
that  before  you've  been  a  day  in  ours 
you've  forgotten  the  very  house  you  were 
born  in — if  it  wasn't  torn  down  before  you 
knew  it!  You  come  among  us  speaking 
our  language  and  not  knowing  what  we 
mean;  wanting  the  things  we  want,  and 
not  knowing  why  we  want  them;  aping 
our  weaknesses,  exaggerating  our  follies, 
'  ignoring  or  ridiculing  all  we  care  about — 
you  come  from  hotels  as  big  as  towns,  and 
from  towns  as  flimsy  as  paper,  where  the 
streets  haven't  had  time  to  be  named, 
and  the  buildings  are  demolished  before 
they're  dry,  and  the  people  are  as  proud 
of  changing  as  we  are  of  holding  to  what 


we  have — and  we're  fools  enough  to  im- 
agine that  because  you  copy  our  ways  and 
pick  up  our  slang  you  understand  any- 
thing about  the  things  that  make  life 
decent  and  honourable  for  us!" 

He  stopped  again,  his  white  face  and 
drawn  nostrils  giving  him  so  much  the 
look  of  an  extremely  distinguished  actor 
in  a  fine  part  that,  in  spite  of  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  emotion,  his  silence  might 
have  been  the  deliberate  pause  for  a  re- 
plique.  Undine  kept  him  waiting  long 
enough  to  give  the  effect  of  having  lost  her 
cue — then  she  brought  out,  with  a  little 
soft  stare  of  incredulity:  "Do  you  mean 
to  say  you're  going  to  refuse  such  an  of- 
fer?" 

"Ah—!"  He  turned  back  from  the 
door,  and  picking  up  the  letter  that  lay  on 
the  table  between  them,  tore  it  in  pieces 
and  tossed  the  pieces  on  the  floor.  "  That's 
how  I  refuse  it!" 

The  violence  of  his  tone  and  gesture 
made  her  feel  as  though  the  fluttering 
strips  were  so  many  lashes  laid  across  her 
face,  and  a  rage  that  was  half  fear  pos- 
sessed her. 

"How  dare  you  speak  to  me  like  that? 
Nobody's  ever  dared  to  before.  Is  talk- 
ing to  a  woman  in  that  way  one  of  the 
things  you  call  decent  and  honourable? 
Now  that  I  know  what  you  feel  about  me 
I  don't  want  to  stay  in  your  house  another 
day.  And  I  don't  mean  to — I  mean  to 
walk  out  of  it  this  very  hour!" 

For  a  moment  they  stood  face  to  face, 
the  depths  of  their  mutual  incompre- 
hension at  last  bared  to  each  other's 
angry  eyes;  then  Raymond,  his  glance 
travelling  past  her,  pointed  to  the  frag- 
ments of  paper  on  the  floor. 

"If  you're  capable  of  that  you're  ca- 
pable of  anything ! "  he  said  as  he  went  out 
of  the  room. 

XLIII 

She  watched  him  go  in  a  kind  of  stu- 
pour,  knowing  that  when  they  next  met 
he  would  be  as  courteous  and  self-pos- 
sessed as  if  nothing  had  happened,  but 
that  everything  would  nevertheless  go  on 
in  the  same  way — in  his  way — and  that 
there  was  no  more  hope  of  shaking  his 
resolve  or  altering  his  point  of  view  than 
there  would  have  been  of  transporting  the 
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deep-rooted  masonry  of  Saint  Desert  by 
means  of  the  wheeled  supports  on  which 
Apex  architecture  performed  its  easy 
transits. 

One  of  her  childish  rages  possessed  her, 
sweeping  away  e\x'ry  feeling  save  the 
primitive  impulse  to  hurt  and  destroy; 
but  search  as  she  would  she  could  not  find 
a  crack  in  the  strong  armour  of  her  hus- 
band's habits  and  prejudices.  For  a  long 
time  she  continued  to  sit  where  he  had  left 
her,  staring  at  the  portraits  on  the  walls  as 
though  they  had  joined  hands  to  imprison 
her.  Hitherto  she  had  almost  always  felt 
herself  a  match  for  circumstances,  but  now 
the  very  dead  were  leagued  to  defeat  her: 
people  she  had  never  seen  and  whose 
names  she  couldn't  even  remember  seemed 
to  be  plotting  and  contriving  against  her 
under  the  escutcheoned  grave-stones  of 
Saint  Desert. 

Her  eyes  turned  to  the  old  warm-toned 
furniture  beneath  the  pictures,  and  to  her 
own  idle  image  in  the  mirror  above  the 
mantelpiece.  Even  in  that  one  small 
room  there  were  enough  things  of  price  to 
buy  a  release  from  her  most  pressing  cares; 
and  the  great  house,  in  which  the  room 
was  a  mere  cell,  and  the  other  greater 
house  in  Burgundy,  held  treasures  to  de- 
plete even  such  a  purse  as  Moffatt's.  She 
liked  to  see  such  things  about  her — with- 
out any  real  sense  of  their  meaning  she 
felt  them  to  be  the  appropriate  setting  of 
a  pretty  woman,  to  embody  something  of 
the  rareness  and  distinction  she  had  al- 
ways considered  she  possessed;  and  she 
reflected  that  if. she  had  still  been  Mof- 
fatt's  wife  he  would  have  given  her  just 
such  a  setting,  and  the  power  to  live  in 
it  as  became  her. 

The  thought  sent  her  memory  flying 
back  to  things  she  had  turned  it  from  for 
years.  For  the  first  time  since  their  far- 
off  weeks  together  she  let  herself  relive  the 
brief  adventure.  She  had  been  drawn  to 
Elmer  MofTatt  from  the  first — from  the 
day  when  Ben  Frusk,  Indiana's  brother, 
had  brought  him  to  a  church  picnic  at 
Mulvey's  Grove,  and  he  had  taken  in- 
stant possession  of  Undine,  sitting  in  the 
big  "stage"  beside  her  on  the  "ride"  to 
the  grove,  supplanting  Millard  Binch  (to 
whom  she  was  still,  though  intermittently 
and  incompletely,  engaged),  swinging  her 
between  the  trees,  rowing  her  on  the  lake, 


catching  and  kissing  her  in  "forfeits," 
awarding  her  the  first  prize  in  the  Beauty 
Show  he  hilariously  organized  and  gal- 
lantly carried  out,  and  finally  (no  one 
knew  how)  contriving  to  borrow  a  buggy 
and  a  fast  colt  from  old  Mulvey,  and  dri- 
ving off  with  her  at  a  two-forty  gait  while 
Millard  and  the  others  took  their  dust 
in  the  crawling  stage. 

No  one  in  Ape.x  knew  where  young  Mof- 
fatt  had  come  from,  and  he  offered  no  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  He  simply  ap- 
peared one  day  behind  the  counter  in 
Luckaback's  Dollar  Shoe-store,  drifted 
thence  to  the  office  of  Semple  and  Binch, 
the  coal-merchants,  reappeared  as  the 
stenographer  of  the  Police  Court,  and 
finally  edged  his  way  into  the  power- 
house of  the  Apex  Water-Works.  He 
boarded  with  old  Mrs.  Flynn,  down  in 
North  Fifth  Street,  on  the  edge  of  the 
red-light  slum,  he  never  went  to  church 
or  attended  lectures,  or  showed  any  desire 
to  improve  or  refine  himself;  but  he  man- 
aged to  get  himself  invited  to  all  the  pic- 
nics and  lodge  sociables,  and  at  a  supper 
of  the  Phi  Upsilon  Society,  to  which  he 
had  contrived  to  affiliate  himself,  he  made 
the  best  speech  that  had  been  heard  there 
since  young  Jim  Rolliver's  first  flights. 
The  brothers  of  Undine's  friends  all  pro- 
nounced him  "great,"  though  he  had  fits 
of  uncouthness  that  made  the  young 
women  slower  in  admitting  him  to  favour. 
But  at  the  Mulvey's  Grove  picnic  he  sud- 
denly seemed  to  dominate  them  all,  and 
Undine,  as  she  drove  away  with  him, 
tasted  the  public  triumph  which  was  nec- 
essary to  her  personal  enjoyment. 

After  that  he  became  a  leading  figure  in 
the  youthful  world  of  Apex,  and  no  one 
was  surprised  when  the  Sons  of  Jonadab, 
(the  local  Temperance  Society)  invited 
him  to  deliver  their  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion. The  ceremony  took  place,  as  usual, 
in  the  Baptist  church,  and  Undine,  all  in 
white,  with  a  red  rose  in  her  breast,  sat 
just  beneath  the  platform,  with  Indiana 
jealously  glaring  at  her  from  a  less  priv- 
ileged seat,  and  poor  Millard's  long  neck 
craning  over  the  row  of  prominent  citi- 
zens behind  the  orator. 

Elmer  MofTatt  had  been  magnific  nt, 
rolling  out  his  alternating  effects  of  hu- 
mour and  pathos,  stirring  his  audience  by 
moving  references  to  the  Blue  and  the 
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Gray,  convulsing  them  by  a  new  version 
of  Washington  and  the  Cherry  Tree  (in 
which  the  infant  Patriot  was  depicted  as 
having  cut  down  the  tree  to  check  the 
deleterious  spread  of  cherry  bounce),  daz- 
zling them  by  his  erudite  allusions  and  apt 
quotations  (he  confessed  to  Undine  that 
he  had  sat  up  half  the  night  over  Bart- 
lett),  and  winding  up  with  a  peroration 
that  drew  tears  from  the  Grand  Army 
pensioners  in  the  front  row  and  caused 
the  minister's  wife  to  say  that  many  a 
sermon  from  that  platform  had  been  less 
uplifting. 

An  ice-cream  supper  always  followed 
the  ''exercises,"  and  as  repairs  were  being 
made  in  the  church  basement,  which  was 
the  usual  scene  of  the  festiNity,  the  min- 
ister had  offered  the  use  of  his  house.  The 
long  table  ran  through  the  doorway  be- 
tween parlour  and  study,  and  another 
was  set  in  the  passage  outside,  with  one 
end  under  the  stairs.  The  stair-rail  was 
wreathed  in  fire-weed  and  early  golden- 
rod,  and  Temperance  te.xts  in  smilax 
decked  the  walls.  When  the  first  course 
had  been  despatched  the  young  ladies, 
gallantly  seconded  by  the  younger  of  the 
"Sons,"  helped  to  ladle  out  and  carry 
in  the  ice-cream,  which  stood  in  great 
pails  on  the  larder  floor,  and  to  replenish 
the  jugs  of  lemonade  and  coffee.  Elmer 
Moffatt  was  indefatigable  in  performing 
these  services,  and  when  the  minister's 
wife  pressed  him  to  sit  down  and  take  a 
mouthful  himself  he  modestly  dechned 
the  place  reserved  for  him  among  the 
dignitaries  of  the  evening,  and  withdrew 
with  a  few  chosen  spirits  to  the  dim 
table-end  beneath  the  stairs.  Explosions 
of  hilarity  came  from  this  corner  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  and  now  and  then 
tumultuous  rappings  and  howls  of  "  Song! 
Song!,"  followed  by  adjurations  to  "  Cough 
it  up"  and  "Let  her  go,"  drowned  the 
conversational  efforts  at  the  other  table. 

At  length  the  noise  subsided,  and  the 
group  was  ceasing  to  attract  attention 
when,  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  the 
upper  table,  drooping  under  the  lengthy 
elucubrations  of  the  minister  and  the 
President  of  the  Temperance  Society, 
called  on  the  orator  of  the  day  for  a  few 
remarks.  There  was  an  interval  of  scuf- 
fling and  laughter  beneath  the  stairs, 
and  then  the  minister's  lifted  hand  en- 


joined silence  and  Elmer  Moffatt  got  to 
his  feet. 

"Step  out  where  the  ladies  can  hear 
you  better,  Mr.  Moffatt!"  the  minister 
called.  Moffatt  did  so,  steadying  him- 
self against  the  table  and  twisting  his 
head  about  as  if  his  collar  had  grown  too 
tight.  But  if  his  bearing  was  vacillating 
his  smile  was  unabashed,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  glance  he  threw 
at  Undine  Spragg  as  he  began:  "Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  if  there's  one  thing  I  like 
better  than  another  about  getting  drunk 
— and  I  like  most  everything  about  it  ex- 
cept the  next  morning — it's  the  opportu- 
nity you've  given  me  of  doing  it  right  here, 
in  the  presence  of  this  Society,  which,  as  I 
gather  from  its  literature,  knows  more 
about  the  subject  than  anybody  else.  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen" — he  straightened 
himself,  and  the  table-cloth  slid  toward 
him — "ever  since  you  honoured  me  with 
an  invitation  to  address  you  from  the  tem- 
perance platform  I've  been  assiduously 
studying  that  literature;  and  I've  gath- 
ered from  your  own  evidence — what  I'd 
strongly  suspected  before — that  all  your 
converted  drunkards  had  a  hell  of  a  good 
time  before  you  got  at  'em,  and  that  .  .  . 
and  that  a  good  many  of  'em  have  gone 
on  having  it  since.  .  ." 

At  this  point  he  broke  off,  swept  the  au- 
dience with  his  confident  smile,  and  then, 
collapsing,  tried  to  sit  down  on  a  chair 
that  didn't  happen  to  be  there,  and  dis- 
appeared among  his  agitated  supporters. 

There  was  a  night-mare  moment  during 
which  Undine,  through  the  doorway,  saw 
Ben  Frusk  and  the  others  close  about  the 
fallen  orator  to  the  crash  of  crocker)^  and 
tumbling  chairs;  then  some  one  jumped 
up  and  shut  the  parlour  door,  and  a  long- 
necked  Sunday  school  teacher,  who  had 
been  nervously  waiting  his  chance,  and 
had  almost  given  it  up,  rose  from  his  feet 
and  recited  High  Tide  at  Gettysburg 
amid  hysterical  applause. 

The  scandal  was  considerable,  but  Mof- 
fatt, though  he  vanished  from  the  social 
horizon,  managed  to  keep  his  place  in  the 
power-house  till  he  went  off  for  a  week 
and  turned  up  again  without  being  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  his  absence. 
After  that  he  drifted  from  one  job  to  an- 
other, now  extolled  for  his  "smartness" 
and  business  capacity,  now  dismissed  in 
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disgrace  as  an  irresponsible  loafer.  His 
head  was  always  full  of  immense  nebu- 
lous schemes  for  the  enlargement  and  de- 
velopment of  any  business  he  happened 
to  be  employed  in.  Sometimes  his  sug- 
gestions interested  his  employers,  but 
proved  unpractical  and  inapplicable; 
sometimes  he  wore  out  their  patience  or 
was  thought  to  be  a  dangerous  dreamer. 
Whenever  he  found  there  was  no  hope  of 
his  ideas  being  adopted  he  lost  interest  in 
his  work,  came  late  and  left  early,  or  dis- 
appeared for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time 
without  troubling  himself  to  account  for 
his  absences.  At  last  even  those  who  had 
been  cynical  enough  to  smile  over  his  dis- 
grace at  the  temperance  supper  began  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  hopeless  failure,  and  he 
lost  the  support  of  the  feminine  commu- 
nity when  one  Sunday  morning,  just  as  the 
Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  were  re- 
leasing their  congregations,  he  walked  up 
Eubaw  Avenue  with  a  young  woman  less 
known  to  those  sacred  edifices  than  to  the 
saloons  of  North  Fifth  Street. 

Undine's  estimate  of  people  had  always 
been  based  on  their  apparent  power  of  get- 
ting what  they  wanted — provided  it  came 
under  the  category  of  things  she  under- 
stood wanting.  Success  was  beauty  and 
romance  to  her;  yet  it  was  at  the  moment 
when  Elmer  Moffatt's  failure  was  most 
complete  and  flagrant  that  she  suddenly 
felt  the  extent  of  his  power.  After  the 
Eubaw  Avenue  scandal  he  had  been 
asked  not  to  return  to  the  surveyor's  of- 
fice to  which  Ben  Frusk  had  managed  to 
get  him  admitted;  and  on  the  day  of  his 
dismissal  he  met  Undine  in  Main  Street, 
at  the  shopping  hour,  and,  sauntering  up 
cheerfully,  invited  her  to  take  a  walk  with 
him.  She  was  about  to  refuse  w'hen  she 
saw  Millard  Binch's  mother  looking  at  her 
disapprovingly  from  the  opposite  street- 


corner 


Oh,  well,  I  will — "  she  said;  and  they 
walked  the  length  of  Main  Street  and  out 
to  the  immature  park  in  which  it  ended. 
She  was  in  a  mood  of  aimless  discontent 
and  unrest,  tired  of  her  engagement  to 
Millard  Binch,  disappointed  wath  Mof- 
fatt,  half -ashamed  of  being  seen  with  him, 
and  yet  not  sorry  to  have  it  known  that 
she  was  independent  enough  to  choose 
her  companions  without  regard  to  the 
Apex  verdict. 


"Well,  I  suppose  you  know  I'm  down 
and  out,"  he  began;  and  she  responded 
virtuously:  "You  must  have  wanted  to 
be,  or  you  wouldn't  have  behaved  the  way 
you  did  last  Sunday." 

"  Oh,  shucks ! "  he  sneered.  "  What  do 
I  care,  in  a  one-horse  place  like  this?  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  you  I'd  have  got  a  move 
on  long  ago." 

She  did  not  remember  afterward  what 
else  he  said:  she  recalled  only  the  exjires- 
sion  of  a  great  sweeping  scorn  of  Apex, 
into  which  her  own  disdain  of  it  was  ab- 
sorbed like  a  drop  in  the  sea,  and  the  af- 
firmation of  a  soaring  self-confidence  that 
seemed  to  lift  her  on  wings.  All  her  own 
attempts  to  get  what  she  wanted  had 
come  to  nothing;  but  she  had  always 
attributed  her  lack  of  success  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  had  no  one  to  second  her.  It 
was  strange  that  Elmer  MofTatt,  a  shift- 
less outcast  from  even  the  small  world  she 
despised,  should  give  her,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  his  downfall,  the  sense  of  being 
able  to  succeed  where  she  had  failed.  It 
was  a  feeling  she  never  had  in  his  absence, 
but  that  his  nearness  always  instantly  re- 
vived; and  he  seemed  nearer  to  her  now 
than  he  had  ever  been.  They  wandered 
on  to  the  edge  of  the  vague  park,  and  sat 
down  on  a  bench  behind  the  empty  band- 
stand. 

"  I  went  with  that  girl  on  purpose,  and 
you  know  it,"  he  broke  out  abruptly.  "  It 
makes  me  too  damned  sick  to  see  Millard 
Binch  going  round  looking  as  if  he'd  pat- 
ented you." 

"You've  got  no  right — "  she  inter- 
rupted; and  suddenly  she  was  in  his  arms, 
and  feeling  that  no  one  had  ever  kissed  her 
before.  .  . 

The  week  that  follow^ed  was  a  big  bright 
blur — the  wildest  vividest  moment  of  her 
life.  And  it  w^as  only  eight  days  later 
that  they  were  in  the  train  together. 
Apex  and  all  her  plans  and  promises  be- 
hind them,  and  a  bigger  and  brighter  blur 
ahead,  into  which  they  were  plunging 
as  the  "Limited"  plunged  into  the  sun- 
set. .  . 

Undine  stood  up,  looking  about  her 
with  vague  eyes,  as  if  she  had  come  back 
from  a  long  distance.  Elmer  Moffatt 
was  still  in  Paris — he  was  in  reach,  within 
telephone-call.     She   stood   hesitating   a 
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moment ;  then  she  went  into  her  dressing- 
room,  and  turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
telephone  book,  looked  out  the  number 
of  the  Nouveau  Luxe.  .  . 

XLIV 

Undine  had  been  right  in  supposing 
that  her  husband  would  expect  their  life 
to  go  on  as  before.  There  was  no  appre- 
ciable change  in  the  situation  save  that 
he  was  more  often  absent — finding  abun- 
dant reasons,  agricultural  and  poHtical, 
for  frequent  trips  to  Saint  Desert — and 
that,  when  he  was  in  Paris,  he  no  longer 
showed  any  curiosity  concerning  her  occu- 
pations and  engagements.  They  lived  as 
much  apart  as  if  their  cramped  domicile 
had  been  a  palace;  and  when  Undine — 
as  she  now  frequently  did — joined  the 
Shallums  or  RoUivers  for  a  dinner  at  the 
Nouveau  Luxe,  or  a  party  at  a  petit 
theatre,  she  was  not  put  to  the  trouble  of 
prevaricating. 

Her  first  impulse,  after  her  scene  with 
Raymond,  had  been  to  ring  up  Indiana 
Rolliver  and  invite  herself  to  dine.  It 
chanced  that  Indiana  (who  was  now  in 
full  social  progress,  and  had  "run  over" 
for  a  few  weeks  to  get  her  dresses  for 
Ne\\port)  had  organized  for  the  same 
evening  a  showy  cosmopolitan  banquet  in 
which  she  was  enchanted  to  include  the 
Marquise  de  Chelles;  and  Undine,  as  she 
had  hoped,  found  Elmer  Moffatt  of  the 
party.  When  she  drove  up  to  the  Nou- 
veau Luxe  she  had  not  fixed  on  any  plan 
of  action;  but  once  she  had  crossed  its 
threshold  her  energies  revived  like  plants 
in  water.  At  last  she  was  in  her  native 
air  again,  among  associations  she  shared 
and  conventions  she  understood;  and  all 
her  self-confidence  returned  as  the  fa- 
miliar accents  uttered  the  accustomed 
things. 

Save  for  an  occasional  perfunctory  call, 
she  had  hitherto  had  no  relations  with  her 
compatriots,  and  she  noticed  that  Mrs. 
Jim  Driscoll  and  Bertha  Shallum  received 
her  with  a  touch  of  constraint ;  but  it  van- 
ished when  they  remarked  the  long-es- 
tablished intimacy  of  Moffatt's  greeting. 
Her  seat  was  at  his  side,  and  the  old  sense 
of  triumph  stirred  in  her  as  she  became 
aware  of  the  importance  his  notice  con- 
ferred, not  only  in  the  eyes  of  her  own 


party  but  of  the  surrounding  diners.  It 
was  evident  that  Moflfatt  was  a  notable 
figure  in  all  the  worlds  represented  about 
the  crowded  tables,  and  Undine  observed 
that  many  people  who  seemed  personally 
unacquainted  with  him  were  recognizing 
and  pointing  him  out.  She  was  conscious 
of  receiving  a  considerable  share  of  the  at- 
tention he  attracted,  and  as  the  bright  air 
of  publicity  once  more  enveloped  her  she 
remembered  another  evening  when  Ray- 
mond de  Chelles'  first  admiring  glance 
had  given  her  the  same  sense  of  triumph. 

Even  this  inopportune  memor}^  did  not 
trouble  her.  She  almost  found  it  in  her 
heart  to  be  grateful  to  Raymond  for  giv- 
ing her  the  touch  of  superiority  her  com- 
patriots clearly  felt  in  her.  It  was  not 
merely  her  title  and  her  "situation,"  but 
the  experiences  she  had  gained  through 
them,  that  gave  her  this  advantage  over 
the  rest  of  the  loud  vague  company.  She 
had  learned  things  they  did  not  guess: 
shades  of  conduct,  turns  of  speech,  tricks 
of  attitude — and  easy  and  free  and  envi- 
able as  she  found  them,  she  would  not  for 
the  world  have  been  back  among  them  at 
the  cost  of  knowing  no  more  than  they 
knew. 

Moffatt  made  no  allusion  to  his  visit  to 
Saint  Desert;  but  after  dinner,  when  the 
party  had  re-grouped  itself  about  coffee 
and  liqueurs  on  the  terrace,  he  bent  over 
to  ask  confidentially:  "What's  the  news 
about  my  tapestries?" 

She  replied  in  the  same  tone:  "You 
oughtn't  to  have  let  Fleischhauer  write 
that  letter.     My  husband's  furious." 

He  seemed  honestly  surprised.  ' '  What 
about?     Didn't  I  offer  him  enough?  " 

"He's  furious  that  any  one  should  offer 
anything.  I  thought  when  he  found  out 
what  they  were  worth  he  might  be  tempt- 
ed; but  he'd  rather  see  me  starve  than 
part  with  one  of  his  grand-father's  snuff- 
boxes." 

"Well,  he  knows  now  what  the  tapes- 
tries are  worth.  I  offered  more  than 
Fleischhauer  advised." 

"Yes;  but  you  were  in  too  much  of  a 
hurr}'." 

"I've  got  to  be;  I'm  going  back  next 
week." 

She  felt  her  eyes  cloud  with  disappoint- 
ment. "Oh,  why  do  you?  I  hoped  you 
might  stay  on." 
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They  looked  at  each  other  gropingly  a 
moment;  then  he  dropped  his  voice  to 
say:  "  I  shouldn't  see  anything  of  you  if  I 
did." 

"Why  not?  Why  won't  you  come 
and  see  me?  I've  always  wanted  to  be 
friends." 

He  came  the  ne.xt  day  and  found  two 
ladies  with  her,  whom  she  introduced  as 
her  sisters-in-law.  The  ladies  lingered  on 
for  a  long  time,  sipping  their  tea  stiflly  and 
exchanging  low-voiced  remarks  while  Un- 
dine talked  with  Moffatt;  and  when  they 
left,  with  small  sidelong  bows  in  his  direc- 
tion, Undine  turned  to  him  to  say:  "Now 
you  see  how  they  all  watch  me!" 

She  began  to  go  into  the  details  of  her 
married  life,  drawing  on  the  experiences  of 
the  first  months  for  instances  that  scarce- 
ly applied  to  her  present  state  of  eman- 
cipation. She  could  thus,  without  ap- 
preciable exaggeration,  picture  herself  as 
entrapped  into  a  bondage  hardly  conceiv- 
able to  Moffatt,  and  she  saw  him  redden 
with  excitement  as  he  listened.  "It's 
darned  low — it's  darned  low — "  he  broke 
in  at  intervals. 

"Of  course  I  go  round  more  now,"  she 
concluded.  "  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  see 
my  friends — I  don't  care  what  he  says." 

"What  can  he  say?" 

"Oh,  he  despises  Americans — they  all 
do." 

"Well,  I  guess  we  can  still  sit  up  and 
take  nourishment." 

They  laughed  and  slipped  back  to  talk- 
ing of  earlier  things.  She  urged  him  to 
put  off  his  sailing — there  were  so  many 
things  they  might  do  together:  sight-see- 
ing and  excursions — and  she  could  per- 
haps show  him  some  of  the  private  collec- 
tions he  hadn't  seen,  the  ones  it  was  hard 
to  get  admitted  to.  This  instantly  roused 
his  attention,  and  after  naming  one  or  two 
collections  he  had  already  seen  she  hit  on 
one  he  had  found  inaccessible  and  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  visit.  "There's  an 
Ingres  there  that's  one  of  the  things  I  came 
over  to  have  a  look  at,  but  I  was  told 
there  was  no  use  trying." 

"Oh,  I  can  easily  manage  it:  the  Duke's 
Raymond's  uncle."  It  gave  her  a  pecul- 
iar satisfaction  to  say  it:  she  felt  as 
though  she  were  taking  a  surreptitious  re- 
venge on  her  husband.  "  But  he's  down 
in  the  country  this  week,"  she  continued, 


"and  no  one — not  even  the  family — is  al- 
lowed to  see  the  pictures  when  he's  away. 
Of  course  his  Ingres  are  the  finest  in 
France." 

She  ran  it  off  glibly,  though  a  year  ago 
she  had  never  heard  of  the  painter,  and 
did  not,  even  now,  remember  whether  he 
was  an  Old  Master  or  one  of  the  very  new 
ones  whose  names  one  hadn't  had  time  to 
learn. 

Moffatt  put  off  sailing,  saw  the  Duke's 
Ingres  under  her  guidance,  and  accom- 
panied her  to  various  other  private  col- 
lections to  which  strangers  were  not  easily 
admitted.  She  had  lived  in  almost  total 
ignorance  of  the  opportunities  surround- 
ing her,  but  now  that  she  could  use  them 
to  advantage  she  showed  a  surprising 
quickness  in  picking  up  "tips",  ferreting 
out  rare  things  and  getting  a  sight  of 
jealously  hidden  treasures.  She  even  ac- 
quired as  much  of  the  jargon  as  a  pretty 
woman  needs  to  produce  the  impression 
of  being  well-informed;  and  Moffatt's 
sailing  was  more  than  once  postponed. 

They  saw  each  other  almost  daily,  for 
she  continued  to  come  and  go  as  she 
pleased,  and  Raymond  gave  no  sign  of 
surprise  or  disapproval.  When  they  were 
asked  to  family  dinners  she  usually  ex- 
cused herself  at  the  last  moment  on  the 
plea  of  indisposition  and,  calling  up  In- 
diana or  Bertha  Shallum,  improvised  a  lit- 
tle party  at  the  Nouveau  Lu.xe;  and  on 
other  occasions  she  accepted  such  invita- 
tions as  she  chose,  without  mentioning  to 
her  husband  where  she  was  going. 

In  this  world  of  lavish  pleasures  she 
lost  what  little  prudence  the  discipline  of 
Saint  Desert  had  inculcated.  She  could 
never  be  with  people  who  had  all  the 
things  she  envied  without  being  hypno- 
tized into  the  belief  that  she  had  only  to 
put  her  hand  out  to  obtain  them.  All  the 
unassuaged  rancours  and  hungers  of  her 
early  days  in  West  End  Avenue  came 
back  with  increased  acuity.  She  knew  her 
wants  so  much  better  now,  and  was  so 
much  more  worthy  of  the  things  she 
wanted! 

She  was  no  longer  sustained  by  the  hope 
that  her  father  might  make  another  hit 
in  Wall  Street.  His  wife's  letters  gave 
the  impression  that  the  days  of  big  strokes 
were  over  for  Mr.  Spragg,  that  he  had 
gone  down  in  the  conflict  with  forces  be- 
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yond  his  measure.  Perhaps  if  he  had  re- 
mained in  Apex  the  tide  of  its  new  pros- 
perity might  have  carried  him  to  wealth; 
but  New  York's  mighty  waves  of  success 
had  submerged  instead  of  floating  him, 
and  Rolliver's  old  enmity  was  a  hand  per- 
petually stretched  out  to  strike  him  lower. 
At  most,  Mr.  Spragg's  tenacity  would  keep 
him  at  the  level  he  now  held,  and,  though 
it  was  clear  that  he  and  his  wife  had  still 
further  simplified  their  way  of  living,  Un- 
dine understood  that  their  self-denial 
would  not  increase  her  opportunities. 
She  felt  no  compunction  in  continuing  to 
accept  an  undiminished  allowance  from 
her  father:  it  was  the  natural  and  heredi- 
tary habit  of  the  parent  animal  to  despoil 
himself  for  his  progeny.  But  this  con- 
viction did  not  seem  to  her  incompatible 
with  a  sentimental  pity  for  her  parents. 
Aside  from  all  interested  motives,  she 
wished  for  their  own  sakes  that  they  were 
better  off.  Their  personal  requirements 
were  pathetically  limited,  but  renewed 
prosperity  would  at  least  have  procured 
them  the  happiness  of  giving  her  what  she 
wanted. 

Moflfatt  still  lingered  on ;  but  he  began 
to  speak  more  definitely  of  sailing  and  she 
foresaw  that  the  day  would  come  when, 
strong  as  her  attraction  was,  stronger  in- 
fluences would  snap  it  like  a  thread.  She 
was  aware  that  she  interested  and  amused 
him,  and  that  it  flattered  his  vanity  to  be 
seen  with  her,  and  to  know  that  rumour 
coupled  their  names;  but  he  gave  her, 
more  than  any  one  she  had  ever  known, 
the  sense  of  being  in  command  of  his  life, 
detached  from  it,  in  control  of  it,  and  able, 
without  weakness  or  uncertainty,  to 
choose  which  of  its  calls  he  should  obey. 
If  the  call  were  that  of  business — of  any 
of  the  great  perilous  affairs  he  handled  like 
a  snake-charmer  spinning  the  deadly  rep- 
tiles about  his  head — she  knew  she  would 
drop  from  his  life  like  a  loosened  petal. 

These  contending  anxieties  sharpened 
the  intensity  of  her  present  enjoyment, 
and  made  the  contrast  more  delectable 
between  her  crowded  sparkling  hours  and 
the  vacant  months  at  Saint  Desert.  Lit- 
tle as  she  understood  of  the  qualities  that 
made  Moffatt  what  he  was,  the  results 
were  of  the  sort  most  palpable  to  her. 
He  used  life  exactly  as  she  would  have 
used  it  if  it  had  been  at  her  feet  as  it  was 


at  his.  There  were  elements  of  his  en- 
joyment that  were  beyond  her  range,  but 
even  these  appealed  to  her  because  a  great 
deal  of  money  was  required  to  gratify 
them.  When  she  took  him  to  see  some 
inaccessible  picture,  or  went  with  him  to 
inspect  the  treasures  of  some  famous 
dealer,  she  saw  that  the  things  he  looked 
at  moved  him  in  a  way  she  could  not  un- 
derstand, and  that  the  actual  touching  of 
rare  textures — bronze  or  marble  or  vel- 
vets flushed  with  the  bloom  of  age — gave 
him  sensations  akin  to  those  her  own 
beauty  had  once  roused  in  him.  But  the 
next  moment  he  was  laughing  over  some 
commonplace  joke,  or  absorbed  in  a  long 
cipher  cable  handed  to  him  as  they  re- 
entered the  Nouveau  Luxe  for  tea,  and 
his  aesthetic  emotions  had  been  thrust 
back  into  their  own  compartment  of  the 
great  steel  strong-box  of  his  mind. 

Her  new  life  continued  to  go  on  without 
comment  or  interference  from  her  hus- 
band, and  she  saw  that  he  had  accepted 
their  altered  relation,  and  intended  merely 
to  keep  up  an  external  semblance  of  har- 
mony. To  that  semblance  she  knew  he 
attached  intense  importance:  it  was  an 
article  of  his  complicated  social  creed  that 
a  man  of  his  class  should  appear  to  live  on 
good  terms  with  his  wife.  For  different 
reasons  it  was  scarcely  less  important  to 
Undine:  she  had  no  wish  to  affront  again 
the  social  reprobation  that  had  so  nearly 
wrecked  her.  But  she  could  not  keep  up 
the  life  she  was  leading  without  more 
money,  a  great  deal  more  money;  and  the 
thought  of  contracting  her  requirements 
to  Raymond's  standards  was  no  longer 
tolerable. 

One  afternoon,  several  weeks  later,  she 
came  in  to  find  a  tradesman's  representa- 
tive awaiting  her  with  a  bill.  There  was 
a  noisy  scene  in  the  anteroom  before  the 
man  threateningly  withdrew — a  scene 
witnessed  by  the  servants,  and  overheard 
by  her  mother-in-law,  whom  she  found 
awaiting  her  in  the  drawing-room. 

The  old  Marquise's  visits  to  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law were  made  at  long  intervals  but 
with  ritual  regularity;  she  called  every 
other  Friday  at  five,  and  Undine  had  for- 
gotten that  she  was  due  that  day.  This 
did  not  make  for  greater  cordiality  be- 
tween them,  and  the  altercation  in  the 
anteroom  had  been  too  loud  and  explicit 
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for  concealment.  The  Marquise  was  on 
her  feet  when  her  daup;hter-in-law  entered, 
and  instantly  said  with  lowered  eyes:  "  It 
would  perhaps  be  best  for  me  to  go." 

"Oh,  I  don't  care.  You're  welcome  to 
tell  Raymond  you've  heard  me  insulted 
because  I'm  too  poor  to  pay  my  bills — he 
knows  it  well  enough  already!"  The 
words  broke  from  Undine  unguardedly, 
but  once  spoken  they  fed  her  defiance. 

"I'm  sure  my  son  has  frequently  rec- 
ommended greater  prudence — "  the 
Marquise  murmured. 

"Yes!  It's  a  pity  he  didn't  recom- 
mend it  to  your  other  son  instead!  All  of 
the  money  I  was  entitled  to  has  gone  to 
pay  Hubert's  debts." 

"Raymond  has  told  me  that  there  are 
certain  things  you  fail  to  understand — I 
have  no  wish  whatever  to  discuss  them." 
The  Marquise  had  made  her  way  to  the 
door;  wdth  her  hand  on  it  she  paused  to 
add:  "I  shall  say  nothing  whatever  of 
what  has  happened." 

Her  icy  magnanimity  added  the  last 
touch  to  Undine's  wrath.  They  knew 
her  extremity,  one  and  all,  and  it  did  not 
move  them.  At  most,  they  would  con- 
spire to  conceal  it  like  a  blot  on  their  hon- 
our. And  meanwhile  the  menace  grew 
and  mounted,  and  not  a  hand  was 
stretched  to  help  her.  .  . 

Hardly  a  half-hour  earlier  Moffatt, 
with  whom  she  had  been  visiting  a  "  Pri- 
vate View",  had  sent  her  home  in  his 
motor  with  the  excuse  that  he  must  hurry 
back  to  the  Nouveau  Luxe  to  meet  his 
stenographer  and-  sign  a  batch  of  letters 
for  the  New  York  mail.  It  was  therefore 
probable  that  he  was  still  at  home — that 
she  should  find  him  if  she  hastened  there 
at  once.  She  hardly  knew  with  what  ob- 
ject she  was  going,  but  an  overwhelming 
desire  to  cry  out  her  wrath  and  wretched- 
ness brought  her  to  her  feet  and  sent  her 
down  to  hail  a  passing  cab.  As  it  whirled 
her  through  the  bright  streets  powdered 
with  amber  sunlight  her  brain  throbbed 
with  confused  intentions.  She  did  not 
think  of  Moffatt  as  a  power  she  could  use, 
but  simply  as  some  one  who  knew  her  and 
understood  her  grievance.  It  was  essen- 
tial to  her  at  that  moment  to  be  told  that 
she  was  right  and  that  every  one  opposed 
to  her  was  wrong. 

At  the  hotel  she  asked  his  number  and 


was  carried  up  in  the  lift  unannounced. 
On  the  landing  she  paused  a  moment,  dis- 
concerted— it  had  occurred  to  her  that  he 
might  not  be  alone.  But  she  moved  on 
quickly,  found  the  number  and  knocked. 
.  .  He  opened  the  door,  and  she  glanced 
beyond  him  and  saw  that  the  great  gaudy 
sitting-room  was  empty. 

"Hullo!"  he  exclaimed,  surj^rise  and 
pleasure  in  his  voice;  but  as  he  stood 
aside  to  let  her  enter  she  saw  him  draw 
out  his  watch  and  glance  at  it  surrepti- 
tiously. He  was  expecting  some  one,  or 
he  had  an  engagement  elsewhere — some- 
thing claimed  him  from  which  she  was  ex- 
cluded. The  thought  flushed  her  with 
sudden  resolution.  She  knew  now  what 
she  had  come  for — to  keep  him  from  every 
one  else,  to  keep  him  for  herself  alone. 

"Don't  send  me  away!"  she  said,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  his  beseechingly. 

XLV 

She  advanced  into  the  room  and  slowly 
looked  about  her.  The  big  vulgar  wri- 
ting-table wreathed  with  showy  bronze  was 
heaped  with  letters  and  papers.  Among 
them  stood  a  lapis  bowl  in  a  mounting  of 
Renaissance  enamel  and  a  vase  of  Pheni- 
cian  glass  that  was  like  a  bit  of  rainbow 
caught  in  cobwebs.  On  another  table, 
against  the  window,  a  little  Greek  marble 
lifted  its  pure  lines.  On  every  side  some 
rare  and  sensitive  object  seemed  to  be 
shrinking  back  from  the  false  colours  and 
crude  contours  of  the  hotel  furniture. 
There  were  no  books  in  the  room,  but  the 
florid  gilt  console  under  the  mirror  was 
stacked  with  old  numbers  of  Town  Talk 
and  the  New  York  Radiator.  Undine  re- 
called the  dingy  hall-room  that  Moffatt 
had  lodged  in  at  Mrs.  Flynn's,  over  Ho- 
ber's  livery  stable,  and  her  heart  began 
to  beat  more  violently  at  the  signs  of  his 
altered  state.  When  her  eyes  came  back 
to  him  their  lids  were  moist. 

"Don't  send  me  away,"  she  repeated. 

Moffatt  looked  at  her  and  smiled. 
"What  is  it?     What's  the  matter?" 

"I  don't  know — but  I  had  to  come. 
To-day,  when  you  spoke  again  of  sailing, 
I  felt  as  if  I  couldn't  stand  it."  She  lifted 
her  eyes  and  looked  in  his  profoundly. 

He  reddened  a  little  under  her  gaze, 
but  she  could  detect  no  softening  or  con- 
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fusion  in  the  shrewd  steady  glance  he 
gave  her  back. 

"Things  going  wrong  again — is  that 
the  trouble?"  he  merely  asked  with  a 
comforting  inflexion. 

"They  always  are  wrong;  it's  all  been 
an  awful  mistake.  But  I  shouldn't  care 
if  you  were  here  and  I  could  see  you  some- 
times. You're  so  strong:  that's  what  I 
feel  about  you,  Elmer.  I  was  the  only 
one  to  feel  it  that  time  they  all  turned 
against  you  out  at  Apex.  .  .  Do  you  re- 
member the  afternoon  I  met  you  down  on 
Main  Street,  and  we  walked  out  together 
to  the  Park?  I  knew  then  that  you  were 
stronger  than  any  of  them.  .  ." 

She  had  never  spoken  more  sincerely. 
For  the  moment  all  thought  of  self-inter- 
est was  in  abeyance,  and  she  felt  again, 
as  she  had  felt  that  day,  the  instinctive 
yearning  of  her  nature  to  be  one  with  his. 
Something  in  her  voice  must  have  at- 
tested it,  for  she  saw  a  change  in  his  face. 

"You're  not  the  beauty  you  were,"  he 
said  irrelevantly;  "but  somehow  you're 
a  lot  more  fetching." 

The  oddly  qualified  praise  made  her 
laugh  with  mingled  pleasure  and  annoy- 
ance. 

"I  suppose  I  must  be  dreadfully 
changed " 

"You're  all  right! — But  I've  got  to  go 
home,"  he  broke  oflf  abruptly.  "I've 
put  it  off  too  long  already." 

She  paled  and  looked  away  from  him, 
helpless  in  her  sudden  disappointment. 
"I  knew  you'd  say  that.  .  .  And  I  shall 
just  be  left  here.  .  .  "  She  sat  down  on  the 
sofa  near  which  they  had  been  standing, 
and  two  tears  formed  on  her  lashes  and 
fell. 

MofiFatt  sat  down  beside  her,  and  both 
were  silent.  She  had  never  seen  him  at 
a  loss  before.  She  made  no  attempt  to 
draw  nearer,  or  to  use  any  of  the  arts  of 
cajolery;  but  presently  she  said,  without 
rising:  "I  saw  you  look  at  your  watch 
when  I  came  in.  I  suppose  somebody 
else  is  waiting  for  you." 

"Yes— but  it  don't  matter." 

"  Some  other  woman?  " 

"It  don't  matter." 

"  I've  wondered  so  often  about  your  life 
— but  of  course  I've  got  no  right  to  ask." 
She  stood  up  slowly,  understanding  that 
he  meant  to  let  her  go. 


"Just  tell  me  one  thing — did  you  never 
miss  me?" 

"Oh,  damnably!"  he  brought  out  with 
sudden  bitterness. 

She  flushed  with  triumph  and  came 
nearer,  sinking  her  voice  to  a  low  whisper. 
"It's  the  only  time  I  ever  really  cared — • 
all  through!" 

He  had  risen  too,  and  they  stood  in- 
tensely gazing  at  each  other.  Moffatt's 
face  was  fixed  and  grave,  as  she  had  seen 
it  in  hours  she  now  suddenly  found  her- 
self reliving. 

"I  believe  you  did,''^  he  said. 

"Oh,  Elmer— if  I'd  known— if  I'd  only 
known!" 

He  made  no  answer,  and  she  turned 
away,  touching  with  an  unconscious  hand 
the  edge  of  the  lapis  bowl  among  his 
papers.     Then  she  came  back  to  him. 

"  Elmer,  if  you're  going  away  it  can't  do 
any  harm  to  tell  me — is  there  any  one 
else?" 

He  gave  a  laugh  that  seemed  to  shake 
him  free.  "  In  that  kind  of  way?  Lord, 
no!    Too  busy!" 

She  came  close  again  and  laid  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  "Then  why  not — why 
shouldn't  we — ?"  She  leaned  her  head 
back  so  that  her  gaze  slanted  up  at  him 
through  clouded  lashes.  "I  can  do  as  I 
please — my  husband  does.  They  think 
so  differently  about  marriage  over  here: 
it's  just  a  business  contract,  that's  all.  As 
long  as  a  woman  doesn't  make  a  show  of 
herself  no  one  cares."  She  put  her  other 
hand  up,  so  that  she  held  him  facing  her. 
"I've  always  felt,  all  through  everything, 
that  I  belonged  to  you." 

Moffatt  did  not  move.  He  left  her 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  but  did  not  lift  his 
own  to  clasp  them.  For  a  moment  she 
thought  she  had  mistaken  him,  and  a 
leaden  sense  of  shame  descended  on  her. 
Then  he  asked  abruptly:  "You  say  your 
husband  goes  with  other  women?" 

Lili  Estradina's  taunt  flashed  through 
her  and  she  seized  on  it.  "People  have 
told  me  so — his  own  relations  have.  I've 
never  stooped  to  spy  on  him.  .  ." 

"And  the  women  in  your  set — I  sup- 
pose it's  taken  for  granted  they  all  do  the 
same?" 

She  laughed. 

"  Everything  fixed  up  for  them,  same  as 
it  is  for  the  husbands,  eh?    Nobody  med- 
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dies  or  makes  trouble  if  you  know  the 
ropes?  " 

"No,  nobody  .  .  .  it's  all  quite  easy. . ." 
She  stopped,  her  faint  smile  checked,  as 
his  backward  movement  made  her  hands 
drop  from  his  shoulders. 

"And  that's  what  you're  proposing  to 
me  now?  That  you  and  I  should  do  like 
the  rest  of  'em?"  His  face  had  lost  its 
comic  roundness  and  grown  harsh  and 
dark,  as  it  had  when  her  father  had  taken 
her  away  from  him  at  Opake.  He  turned 
on  his  heel,  walked  the  length  of  the  room 
and  halted  with  his  back  to  her  in  the  em- 
brasure of  the  window.  There  he  paused 
a  full  minute,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
staring  out  at  the  incessant  criss-cross  of 
motors  in  the  luminous  setting  of  the 
square.  Then  he  turned  and  spoke  to  her 
from  where  he  stood. 

"Look  here,  Undine,  if  I'm  to  have 
you  again  I  don't  want  to  have  you  that 
way.  That  time  out  in  Apex,  when 
everybody  in  the  place  was  dead  against 
me,  and  I  was  down  and  out,  you  stood 
up  to  them  and  stuck  by  me.  You  want 
to  know  if  I  remember  that  walk  down 
Main  Street?  Don't  I! — and  the  way 
the  people  glared  and  hurried  by;  and 
how  you  kept  on  alongside  of  me,  talking 
and  laughing,  and  looking  your  Sunday 
best.  When  Abner  Spragg  came  out  to 
Opake  after  us  and  pulled  you  back  I 
was  pretty  sore  at  your  deserting;  but 
after  a  while  I  came  to  see  it  was  natural 
enough.  You  were  only  a  spoilt  girl,  used 
to  having  everything  you  wanted;  and 
I  couldn't  give  you  a  thing  then,  and  the 
folks  you'd  been' taught  to  believe  in  all 
told  you  I  never  would.  Well,  I  did  look 
like  a  back  number,  and  no  blame  to  you 
for  thinking  so.  I  used  to  say  it  to  my- 
self over  and  over  again,  laying  awake 
nights  and  totting  up  my  mistakes  .  .  . 
and  then  there  were  days  when  the  wind 
set  another  way,  and  I  knew  I'd  pull  it  off 
yet,  and  I  thought  you  might  have  held  on 
and  trusted  me.  .  ."  He  stopped,  his 
head  a  little  lowered,  his  concentrated 
gaze  on  her  flushed  face.  "Well,  any- 
how," he  broke  out,  "you  were  my  wife 
once,  and  you  were  my  wife  first — and  if 
you  want  to  come  back  to  me  you've 
got  to  come  that  way:  not  slink  through 
the  back  way  when  there's  no  one  watch- 
ing,  but    come   in    by   the   front    door, 


with  your  head  up,  and  your  Main  Street 
look." 

Since  the  early  days  when  he  had  poured 
out  to  her  his  great  fortune-building  proj- 
ects she  had  never  heard  him  make  so  long 
a  speech;  and  her  heart,  as  she  listened, 
beat  with  an  unknown  joy  and  terror.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  great  moment  of 
her  life  had  come  at  last — the  moment  all 
her  minor  failures  and  successes  had 
been  building  up  for  her  with  blind  in- 
defatigable hands. 

"Elmer — Elmer — "  she  sobbed  out. 

She  expected  to  find  herself  in  his  arms, 
shut  in  and  shielded  from  all  pursuing 
troubles;  but  he  stood  his  ground  across 
the  room,  immovable. 

"Is  it  yes?" 

She  faltered  the  word  after  him: 
"Yes—?" 

"Are  you  going  to  marry  me? " 

She  stared,  bewildered.  "Why,  El- 
mer— marry  you?     You  forget ! " 

"Forget  what?  That  you  don't  want 
to  give  up  what  you've  got!" 

"That  I  can't — how  can  I?  Such 
things  are  not  done  out  here.  Why,  I'm  a 
Catholic;  and  the  Catholic  Church — " 
She  broke  off,  reading  the  end  in  his  face. 
"But  later,  perhaps  .  .  .  things  might 
change.  Oh,  Elmer,  if  only  you'd  stay 
over  here  and  let  me  see  you  sometimes  I " 

"Yes — the  way  your  friends  see  each 
other.  We're  differently  made  out  in 
Apex.  When  I  want  that  sort  of  thing  I 
go  down  to  North  Fifth  Street  for  it." 

She  paled  under  the  retort,  but  her 
heart  beat  high  with  it.  What  he  asked 
was  impossible — and  she  gloried  in  his 
asking  it.  Feeling  her  power,  she  tried 
to  temporize.  "At  least  if  you  stayed 
here  we  could  be  friends — I  shouldn't  feel 
so  terribly  alone." 

He  laughed  impatiently.  "Don't  talk 
magazine  stuff  to  me.  Undine  Spragg.  I 
guess  we  want  each  other  the  same  way. 
Only  our  ideas  are  different.  You've  got 
all  muddled,  living  out  here  among  a  lot 
of  loafers  who  call  it  a  career  to  run  round 
after  every  petticoat.  I've  got  my  job 
out  at  home,  and  I  belong  where  my  job 
is." 

"Are  you  going  to  be  tied  to  business 
all  your  life?  "  Her  smile  was  faintly  de- 
preciatory. 

"I  guess  business  is  tied  to  me:  Wall 
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Street  acts  as  if  it  couldn't  get  along  with- 
out me."  He  gave  his  shoulders  a  shake 
and  moved  a  few  steps  nearer.  "  See  here, 
Undine — you're  the  one  that  don't  un- 
derstand. If  I  was  to  sell  out  to-morrow, 
and  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  reading 
art  magazines  in  a  pink  villa,  I  wouldn't 
do  what  you're  asking  me.  And  I've 
about  as  much  idea  of  dropping  business 
as  you  have  of  taking  to  district  nursing. 
There  are  some  things  a  man  doesn't  do. 
I  understand  why  your  husband  won't 
sell  those  tapestries— till  he's  got  to.  His 
ancestors  are  his  business:  Wall  Street's 
mine." 

He  paused,  and  for  a  m.oment  they  si- 
lently faced  each  other.  Undine  made  no 
attempt  to  approach  him:  she  understood 
that  if  he  yielded  it  would  be  only  to  re- 
cover his  advantage  and  deepen  her  feel- 
ing of  defeat.  She  put  out  her  hand  and 
took  up  the  sun-shade  she  had  dropped  on 
entering.  "  Well,  I  suppose  it's  good-bye, 
then,"  she  said. 

He  gave  her  a  long  look.  "You 
haven't  got  the  nerve?  " 

"The  nerve  for  what?" 

"To  come  where  you  belong:  with  me." 

She  laughed  a  little  and  then  sighed. 
She  wished  he  would  come  nearer,  or  look 
at  her  differently:  she  felt,  under  his  cool 
eye,  no  more  compelling  than  a  wax 
woman  in  a  show-case. 

"How  could  I  get  a  divorce?  With 
my  religion " 

"  Why,  you  were  bom  a  Baptist,  weren't 
you?  That's  where  you  used  to  attend 
church  when  I  waited  round  the  corner, 
Sunday  mornings,  with  one  of  old  Ho- 
ber's  buggies."  They  both  laughed,  and 
he  went  on:  "If  you'll  come  along  home 
with  me  I'll  see  you  get  your  divorce  all 
right.  Who  cares  what  they  do  over 
here?  You're  an  American,  ain't  you? 
What  you  want  is  the  home-made  article." 

She  listened,  discouraged  yet  fascina- 
ted by  his  sturdy  inaccessibility  to  all 
her  arguments  and  objections.  He  knew 
what  he  wanted,  saw  his  road  before  him, 
and  acknowledged  no  obstacles.  Her  de- 
fense seemed  to  be  drawn  from  reasons  he 
did  not  understand,  or  based  on  difficul- 
ties that  did  not  exist  for  him ;  and  gradu- 
ally she  felt  herself  yielding  to  the  steady 
impact  of  his  will.  Yet  the  reasons  he 
brushed  away  came  back  with  redoubled 
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tenacity  whenever  he  paused  long  enough 
for  her  to  picture  the  consequences  of  the 
monstrous  renunciation  he  exacted. 

"You  don't  know — you  don't  under- 
stand— "  she  kept  repeating ;  but  she  knew 
it  was  part  of  his  terrible  power  that  he 
didn't:  that  his  very  ignorance  of  the  coil 
of  conventions  she  was  trapped  in  turned 
their  impenetrable  net  into  a  cobweb.  It 
was  hopeless  to  try  to  make  him  feel  the 
value  of  what  he  w-as  asking  her  to  gi\e 
up. 

"See  here,  Undine,"  he  said  slowly,  as 
if  he  measured  her  resistance  though  he 
couldn't  fathom  it,  "I  guess  it  had  better 
be  yes  or  no  right  here.  It  ain't  going  to 
do  either  of  us  any  good  to  drag  this  thing 
out.  If  you  want  to  come  back  to  me, 
come — if  you  don't,  we'll  shake  hands  on 
it  now.  I'm  due  in  Apex  for  a  directors' 
meeting  on  the  twentieth,  and  as  it  is  I'll 
have  to  cable  for  a  special  to  get  me  out 
there.  No,  no,  don't  cr>- — it  ain't  that 
kind  of  a  story  .  .  .  but  I'll  have  a  deck 
suite  for  you  on  the  Semantic  if  you'll  sail 
with  me  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

XLVI 

In  the  great  high-ceilinged  library  of  a 
private  hotel  overlooking  one  of  the  new 
quarters  of  Paris,  Paul  Marvell  stood  list- 
lessly gazing  out  into  the  twilight. 

The  symmetrical  trees  were  budding 
along  the  avenue  below;  and  Paul,  look- 
ing down,  saw,  between  windows  and 
tree-tops,  a  pair  of  tall  iron  gates  with  gilt 
ornaments,  the  marble  curb  of  a  semi- 
circular drive,  and  bands  of  spring  flowers 
set  in  turf.  He  was  now  a  big  boy  of 
nearly  nine,  who  went  to  a  fashionable 
private  school,  and  he  had  come  home 
that  day  for  the  Easter  holidays.  He  had 
not  been  back  since  Christmas,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  seen  the  new  hotel 
which  his  step-father  had  bought,  and  in 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffatt  had  hastily 
established  themselves,  a  few  weeks  ear- 
lier, on  their  return  from  a  fl>'ing  trip  to 
America.  They  were  always  coming  and 
going;  during  the  two  years  since  their 
marriage  they  had  been  perpetually  dash- 
ing over  to  New  York  and  back,  or  rush- 
ing down  to  Rome  or  up  to  the  Engadine: 
Paul  never  knew  where  they  were  except 
when,  now  and  then,  a  telegram  announced 
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that  they  were  going  somewhere  else.  He 
did  not  even  know  that  there  was  any 
method  of  communication  between  moth- 
ers and  sons  less  laconic  than  that  of  the 
electric  wire;  and  once,  when  a  boy  at 
school  asked  him  if  his  mother  often 
wrote,  he  had  answered  in  all  sincerity: 
''Oh  yes — I  got  a  telegram  last  week." 

He  had  been  almost  sure — as  sure  as  he 
ever  was  of  anything — that  he  should 
find  her  at  home  when  he  arrived;  but  a 
message  (she  hadn't  had  time  to  write) 
apprised  him  that  she  and  Mr.  Moffatt  had 
run  down  to  Deau\'ille  the  night  before  to 
look  at  a  house  they  thought  of  hiring  for 
the  summer;  they  were  taking  an  early 
train  back,  and  would  be  at  home  in  time 
for  dinner — were  in  fact  having  a  lot  of 
people  to  dine. 

It  was  just  what  he  ought  to  have  ex- 
pected, and  had  been  used  to  ever  since  he 
could  remember;  and  generally  he  didn't 
much  mind,  especially  since  his  mother 
had  become  Mrs.  Moffatt,  and  the  father 
he  had  been  most  used  to,  and  fondest  of, 
had  abruptly  disappeared  from  his  life. 
But  the  new  hotel  was  big  and  strange, 
and  his  own  room,  wathout  a  toy  or  a 
book,  or  any  of  his  dear  battered  relics  in 
it  (none  of  the  new  servants — they  were 
always  new — could  find  his  things,  or 
think  where  they  had  been  put),  seemed 
the  strangest  and  loneliest  spot  in  the 
whole  house.  He  had  gone  up  there  after 
his  solitary  luncheon,  served  in  the  im- 
mense marble  dining-room  by  a  footman 
on  the  same  scale,  and  had  tried  to  oc- 
cupy himself  with  pasting  post-cards  into 
his  album;  but  the  newness  and  sumptu- 
ousness  of  the  room  embarrassed  him — ■ 
the  white  fur  rugs  and  brocade  chairs 
seemed  maliciously  on  the  watch  for 
smears  and  ink-spots — and  after  a  while 
he  pushed  the  album  aside  and  began  to 
roam  through  the  house. 

He  went  to  all  the  rooms  in  turn:  his 
mother's  first,  the  wonderful  lacy  bed- 
room, all  pale  silks  and  velvets,  artful 
mirrors  and  veiled  lamps,  and  the  boudoir 
as  big  as  a  drawing-room,  with  pictures  he 
would  have  liked  to  know  about,  and  frail 
tables  and  cabinets  holding  things  he  was 
afraid  to  touch.  Mr.  Moffatt's  rooms 
came  next.  They  were  soberer  and  richer, 
but  as  big  and  splendid;  and  in  the  bed- 
room, on  the  dark  brown  wall,  hung  a 


single  picture — the  portrait  of  a  boy  in 
grey  velvet — that  interested  Paul  most 
of  all.  The  boy's  hand  rested  on  a  big 
dog's  head,  and  he  looked  infinitely  noble 
and  charming,  and  yet  (in  spite  of  the  dog) 
so  sad  and  lonely  that  he  too,  that  very 
day,  might  have  come  home  to  a  strange 
house  in  which  none  of  his  old  things 
could  be  found. 

From  these  rooms  Paul  wandered  down- 
stairs again.  The  library  attracted  him 
most;  there  were  rows  and  rows  of  books, 
bound  in  dim  browns  and  golds,  and  old 
faded  reds  as  rich  as  velvet:  they  all 
looked  as  if  they  might  have  had  stories 
in  them  as  splendid  as  their  bindings. 
But  the  tall  book-cases  were  closed  with 
gilt  trellising,  and  when  Paul  reached  up 
to  open  one,  a  servant  told  him  that  Mr. 
Moffatt's  secretary  kept  them  locked  be- 
cause the  books  were  too  handsome  to  be 
taken  down.  This  seemed  to  make  the 
library  as  strange  as  the  rest  of  the  house, 
and  he  passed  on  to  the  ballroom  at  the 
back.  Through  its  closed  doors  he  heard 
a  sound  of  hammering,  and  when  he  tried 
the  door  handle  a  servant  passing  with  a 
tray-full  of  glasses  told  him  that  "they" 
hadn't  finished,  and  wouldn't  let  anybody 
in  till  they  had. 

The  mysterious  pronoun  somehow  in- 
creased his  sense  of  isolation,  and  he 
wandered  on  to  the  drawing-rooms,  steer- 
ing his  way  prudently  between  the  gold 
arm-chairs  and  the  shining  tables,  and 
wondering  whether  the  wagged  and  corse- 
leted  heroes  on  the  walls  represented  Mr. 
MofTatt's  ancestors,  and  w^hy,  if  they  did, 
he  looked  so  little  like  them.  The  dining- 
room  beyond  was  more  amusing,  because, 
w'hen  Paul  got  back  to  it,  busy  servants 
were  already  laying  the  long  table.  It 
was  too  early  for  the  florist,  and  the  centre 
of  the  table  was  empty,  but  down  the 
sides  were  gold  baskets  heaped  with 
pulpy  summer  fruits — figs,  strawberries 
and  big  blushing  nectarines.  Between 
these  stood  crystal  decanters  with  red  and 
yellow  wine,  and  little  dishes  full  of 
sweets ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  room  were 
sideboards  with  great  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver,  ewers  and  urns  and  branching 
candelabra,  which  sprinkled  the  green 
marble  walls  wath  starlike  reflections. 

Presently,  however,  he  grew  tired  of 
watching  the  coming  and  going  of  white- 
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sleeved  footmen,  and  of  listeninj^  to  the 
butler's  vociferated  orders,  and  strayed 
back  into  the  library.  The  habit  of  soli- 
tude had  developed  in  him  a  passion  for 
the  printed  page,  and  if  he  could  have 
found  a  book  anywhere — any  kind  of  a 
book — he  would  have  forgotten  the  long 
hours  and  the  empty  house.  But  the 
tables  in  the  library  held  only  massive 
unused  inkstands  and  immense  immacu- 
late blotters:  not  a  single  volume  had 
slipped  its  golden  prison. 

An  overwhelming  loneliness  possessed 
him,  and  he  suddenly  thought  of  Mrs. 
Heeny's  clippings.  His  mother,  alarmed 
by  an  insidious  gain  in  weight,  had  brought 
the  masseuse  back  from  New  York  with 
her,  and  Mrs.  Heeny,  with  her  old  black 
bag  and  waterproof,  was  established  in 
one  of  the  grand  bedrooms  lined  with 
mirrors.  She  had  been  loud  in  her  joy 
at  seeing  her  little  friend  that  morning, 
but  four  years  had  passed  since  their  last 
parting,  and  her  personality  had  grown 
remote  to  him.  He  saw  too  many  people, 
and  they  too  often  disappeared  and  were 
replaced  by  others:  his  scattered  affec- 
tions had  ended  by  concentrating  them- 
selves on  the  charming  image  of  the 
gentleman  he  called  his  French  father; 
and  since  his  French  father  had  also  van- 
ished no  one  else  seemed  to  matter  much 
to  him. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Heeny,  discern- 
ing the  reluctance  under  his  civil  greeting, 
"I  guess  you're  as  strange  here  as  I  am, 
and  we're  both  pretty  strange  to  each 
other.  You  just  go  and  look  round,  and 
see  what  a  lovely  home  your  Ma's  got  to 
live  in;  and  when  you  get  tired  of  that, 
come  up  here  to  me  and  I'll  give  you  a 
look  at  my  clippings." 

The  word  woke  a  train  of  dormant  as- 
sociations, and  Paul  saw  himself  seated  on 
a  dingy  carpet,  between  two  familiar 
taciturn  old  presences,  while  he  rum- 
maged in  the  depths  of  a  bag  stuffed  with 
strips  of  newspaper. 

He  found  Mrs.  Heeny  sitting  in  a  pink 
arm-chair,  her  bonnet  perched  on  a  pink- 
shaded  electric  lamp  and  her  numerous 
implements  spread  out  on  an  immense 
pink  toilet-table.  Although  his  recollec- 
tion of  her  was  but  vague  she  gave  him  at 
once  a  sense  of  stability  and  reassurance 
that  nothing  else  in  the  house  conveyed. 


and  after  he  had  examined  all  her  scissors 
and  pastes  and  nail-polishers  he  turned  to 
the  bag,  which  stood  on  the  carpet  at  her 
feet  as  if  she  were  waiting  for  a  train. 

"My,  my!"  she  said,  "do  you  want  to 
get  into  that  again?  How  you  used  to 
hunt  in  it  for  taffy,  to  be  sure,  when  your 
Pa  brought  you  up  to  Grandma  Spragg's 
o'  Saturdays!  Well,  I'm  afraid  there 
ain't  any  taffy  in  it  now;  but  there's  piles 
and  piles  of  lovely  new  clippings  you  ain't 
seen." 

"My  Papa?"  He  paused,  his  hand 
among  the  strips  of  newspaper.  "My 
Papa  never  saw  my  Grandma  Spragg. 
He  never  went  to  America." 

"Never  went  to  America?  Your  Pa 
never — ?  Why,  land  alive!  "  Mrs.  Heeny 
gasped,  a  blush  empurpling  her  large 
warm  face.  "Why,  Paul  Marvell,  don't 
you  remember  your  own  father,  you  that 
bear  his  name?"  she  exclaimed. 

The  boy  blushed  also,  conscious  that  it 
must  have  been  wrong  to  forget,  and  yet 
not  seeing  how  he  was  to  blame  for  it. 

"That  one  died  a  long,  long  time  ago, 
didn't  he?  I  was  thinking  of  my  French 
father,"  he  explained. 

"Oh,  mercy,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Heeny; 
and  as  if  to  cut  the  conversation  short  she 
stooped  over,  creaking  like  a  ship,  and 
thrust  her  plump  strong  hand  into  the  bag. 

"Here,  now,  just  you  look  at  these  clip- 
pings— I  guess  you'll  find  a  lot  about  your 
Ma. — Where  do  they  come  from?  Why, 
out  of  the  papers,  of  course,"  she  added, 
in  response  to  Paul's  enquiry.  "You'd 
oughter  start  a  scrap-book  yourself — 
you're  plenty  old  enough.  You  could 
make  a  beauty  just  about  your  Ma,  w^ith 
her  picture  pasted  in  the  front — and  an- 
other about  Mr.  IMoffatt  and  his  collec- 
tions. There's  one  I  cut  out  the  other 
day  that  says  he's  the  greatest  collector  in 
America." 

Paul  listened,  fascinated.  He  had  the 
feeling  that  Mrs.  Heeny's  clippings,  aside 
from  their  great  intrinsic  interest,  might 
furnish  him  the  clue  to  many  things  he 
didn't  understand,  and  that  nobody  had 
ever  had  time  to  explain  to  him.  His 
mother's  marriages,  for  instance:  he  was 
sure  there  was  a  great  deal  to  find  out 
about  them.  But  she  always  said:  "I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it  when  I  come  back" — 
and  when  she  came  back  it  was  invariably 
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to  rush  off  somewhere  else.  So  he  had  re- 
mained without  a  key  to  her  transitions, 
and  liad  had  to  take  for  granted  number- 
less things  that  seemed  to  have  no  parallel 
in  the  experience  of  the  other  boys  he 
knew. 

"Here — here  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Heeny, 
adjusting  the  big  tortoiseshell  spectacles 
she  had  taken  to  wearing,  and  reading  out 
in  a  slow  chant  that  seemed  to  Paul  to 
come  out  of  some  lost  remoteness  of  his 
infancy. 

'"It  is  reported  in  London  that  the 
price  paid  by  Mr.  Elmer  Moflfatt  for  the 
celebrated  Grey  Boy  is  the  largest  sum 
evergivenfor  aVandyck.  Since  Mr.  Mof- 
fatt  began  to  buy  extensively  it  is  esti- 
mated in  art  circles  that  values  have  gone 
up  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent.'  " 

But  the  price  of  the  Grey  Boy  did  not 
interest  Paul,  and  he  said  a  little  impa- 
tiently: "I'd  rather  hear  about  my 
mother." 

"To  be  sure  you  would!  You  wait 
now."  Mrs.  Heeny  made  another  dive, 
and  again  began  to  spread  her  clippings 
on  her  lap  like  cards  on  a  big  black  table. 

"Here's  one  about  her  last  portrait — no, 
here's  a  better  one  about  her  pearl  neck- 
lace, the  one  Mr.  Moffatt  gave  her  last 
Christmas.  'The  necklace,  which  was 
formerly  the  property  of  an  Austrian 
Archduchess,  is  composed  of  five  hun- 
dred perfectly  matched  pearls  that  have 
taken  thirty  years  to  collect.  It  is  esti- 
mated among  dealers  in  precious  stones  that 
since  Mr.  Moffatt  began  to  buy  the  price 
of  pearls  has  gone  up  over  fifty  per  cent:'  " 

Even  this  did  not  fix  Paul's  attention. 
He  wanted  to  hear  about  his  mother  and 
Mr.  Moffatt,  and  not  about  their  things; 
and  he  didn't  quite  know  how  to  frame 
his  question.  But  Mrs.  Heeny  looked 
kindly  at  him  and  he  tried.  "Why  is 
mother  married  to  Mr.  Moffatt  now?" 

"Why,  you  must  know  that  much, 
Paul."  Mrs.  Heeny  again  looked  warm 
and  worried.  "She's  married  to  him  be- 
cause she  got  a  divorce — that's  why." 
And  suddenly  she  had  another  inspira- 
tion. "Didn't  she  ever  send  you  over  any 
of  those  splendid  clippings  that  came  out 
the  time  they  were  married?  Why,  I  de- 
clare, that's  a  shame;  but  I  must  have 
some  of  'em  right  here." 

She  dived  again,  shuffled,  sorted,  and 


pulled  out  a  long  discoloured  strip.  "  I've 
carried  this  round  with  me  ever  since,  and 
so  many's  wanted  to  read  it,  it's  all  torn." 
She  smoothed  out  the  paper  and  began: 

"'Divorce  and  remarriage  of  Mrs.  Un- 
dine Spragg-de  Chelles.  American  Mar- 
quise renounces  ancient  French  title  to 
wed  Railroad  King.  Quick  work  untying 
and  tying.  Boy  and  girl  romance  re- 
newed. 

'"Sioux  Falls,  November  23d.  The 
Marquise  de  Chelles,  of  Paris,  France, 
formerly  Mrs.  Undine  Spragg  Marvell,  of 
Apex  City  and  New  York,  got  a  decree  of 
divorce  at  a  special  session  of  the  Court 
last  night,  and  was  remarried  fifteen  min- 
utes later  to  Mr.  Elmer  Moffatt,  the  bil- 
lionaire Railroad  King,  who  was  the  Mar- 
quise's first  husband. 

"'No  case  has  ever  been  railroaded 
through  the  divorce  courts  of  this  State 
at  a  higher  rate  of  speed:  as  Mr.  Moffatt 
said  last  night,  before  he  and  his  bride 
jumped  onto  their  east-bound  special, 
every  record  has  been  broken.  It  was 
just  six  months  ago  yesterday  that  the 
present  Mrs.  Moffatt  came  to  Sioux  Falls 
to  look  for  her  divorce.  Owang  to  a  de- 
layed train,  her  counsel  was  late  yester- 
day in  receiving  some  necessary  papers, 
and  it  was  feared  the  decision  would  have 
to  be  held  over;  but  Judge  Toomey,  who 
is  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Moffatt's,  held 
a  night  session  and  rushed  it  through  so 
that  the  happy  couple  could  have  the 
knot  tied  and  board  their  special  in  time 
for  Mrs.  Moffatt  to  spend  Thanksgiving 
in  New  York  with  her  aged  parents.  The 
hearing  began  at  seven  ten  p.  m.  and  at 
eight  o'clock  the  bridal  couple  were 
steaming  out  of  the  station. 

'"At  the  trial  Mrs.  Spragg-de  Chelles, 
who  wore  copper  velvet  and  sables,  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  brutality  of  her  French 
husband,  but  she  had  to  talk  fast  as  time 
pressed,  and  Judge  Toomey  wrote  the 
entry  at  top  speed,  and  then  jumped  into 
a  motor  with  the  happy  couple  and  drove 
to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  where  he  acted 
as  best  man  to  the  bridegroom.  The  latter 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  six  wealthiest  men 
east  of  the  Rockies.  His  gifts  to  the 
bride  are  a  necklace  and  tiara  of  pigeon- 
blood  rubies  belonging  to  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  a  million  dollar  cheque  and 
a  house  in  New  York.     The  happy  pair 
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will  pass  the  honeymoon  in  Mrs.  Moffatt's 
new  home,  5009  Fifth  A\enue,  which  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence. 
They  plan  to  spend  their  springs  in 
France.'" 

Mrs.  Heeny  drew  a  long  breath,  folded 
the  paper  and  took  off  her  spectacles. 
"There,"  she  said,  with  a  benignant  smile 
and  a  tap  on  Paul's  pale  cheek,  "now you 
see  how  it  all  happened.  .  ." 

Paul  was  not  sure  he  did;  but  he  made 
no  answer.  His  mind  was  too  full  of 
troubled  thoughts.  In  the  dazzling  de- 
scription of  his  mother's  latest  nuptials 
one  fact  alone  stood  out  for  him — that  she 
had  said  things  that  weren't  true  of  his 
French  father.  Something  he  had  half- 
guessed  in  her,  and  averted  his  frightened 
thoughts  from,  took  his  little  heart  in  an 
iron  grasp.  She  said  things  that  weren't 
true.  .  .  That  was  what  he  had  always 
feared  to  find  out.  .  .  She  had  got  up  and 
said  before  a  lot  of  people  things  that  were 
awfully  false  about  his  dear  French  fa- 
ther. .  . 

The  sound  of  a  motor  turning  in  at  the 
gates  made  Mrs.  Heeny  exclaim  "Here 
they  are!"  and  a  moment  later  Paul 
heard  his  mother  calling  to  him.  He  got 
up  reluctantly,  and  stood  wavering  till  he 
felt  that  Mrs.  Heeny  must  be  asking  her- 
self what  ailed  him.  Then  he  heard  Mr. 
Moffatt's  joxnal  call  of  "Paul  Marvell, 
ahoy  there!"  and  roused  himself  to  run 
downstairs. 

From  the  landing  he  saw  that  the  ball- 
room doors  were  open  and  the  crystal  lus- 
tres lit.  His  mother  and  Mr.  Moffatt 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  shining  floor, 
looking  up  at  the  walls;  and  as  Paul  came 
in  his  heart  ga\e  a  joyful  bound,  for  there, 
set  in  great  gilt  panels,  were  the  pink  and 
blue  tapestries  that  had  always  hung  in 
the  gallery  at  Saint  Desert. 

"Well,  old  man,  it  feels  good  to  shake 
your  fist  again!"  his  step-father  said,  ta- 
king him  in  a  friendly  grasp;  and  his 
mother,  who  looked  handsomer  and  taller 
and  more  splendidly  dressed  than  ever, 
exclaimed:  "Mercy!  how  they've  cut  his 
hair!"  before  she  bent  to  kiss  him. 

"Oh,  mother,  mother!"  he  burst  out, 
feeling,  between  his  mother's  face  and  the 
others,  hardly  less  familiar,  on  the  walls, 
that  he  was  really  at  home  again,  and  not 
in  a  strange  house. 


"  Gracious,  how  you  squeeze! "  she  pro- 
tested, loosening  his  arms.  "  But  you  look 
splendidly — and  how  you've  grown!" 
She  turned  away  from  him  and  began  to 
inspect  the  tapestries  critically.  "Some- 
how they  look  smaller  here,"  she  said  with 
a  tinge  of  disappointment. 

Mr.  Moffatt  gave  a  slight  laugh  and 
walked  slowly  down  the  room,  as  if  to 
study  its  effect.  As  he  turned  back  his 
wife  said:  "I  didn't  think  you'd  e\er  get 
them." 

He  laughed  again,  more  complacently. 
"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  should  have, 
if  General  Arlington  hadn't  happened  to 
bust  up." 

They  both  smiled,  and  Paul,  seeing  his 
mother's  softened  face,  stole  his  hand  in 
hers  and  began:  "Mother,  I  took  a  prize 
in  composition " 

"Did  you?  You  must  tell  me  about  it 
to-morrow.  No,  I  really  must  rush  off 
now  and  dress — I  haven't  even  placed  the 
dinner-cards."  She  freed  her  hand,  and 
as  she  turned  to  go  Paul  heard  Mr.  Mof- 
fatt say:  "Can't  you  ever  give  him  a 
minute's  time.  Undine?" 

She  made  no  answer,  but  sailed  through 
the  door  with  her  head  high,  as  she  did 
when  anything  annoyed  her;  and  Paul 
and  his  step-father  stood  alone  in  the  il- 
luminated ballroom. 

Mr.  Moft'att  smiled  good-naturedly  at 
the  little  boy  and  then  turned  back  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  hangings. 

"I  guess  you  know  where  those  come 
from,  don't  you?"  he  asked  in  a  tone  of 
satisfaction. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Paul  answered  eagerly, 
with  a  hope  he  dared  not  utter  that, 
since  the  tapestries  were  there,  his  French 
father  might  be  coming  too. 

"You're  a  smart  boy  to  remember 
them.  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  thought 
you'd  see  them  here?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Paul,  embar- 
rassed. 

"Well,  I  guess  you  wouldn't  have  if 
their  owner  hadn't  been  in  a  pretty  tight 
place.  It  was  like  drawing  teeth  for  him 
to  let  them  go." 

Paul  flushed  up,  and  again  the  iron 
grasp  was  on  his  heart.  He  hadn't, 
hitherto,  actually  disliked  Mr.  Moffatt, 
who  was  always  in  a  good  humour,  and 
seemed    less    busy    and    absent-minded 
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than  his  mother;  but  at  that  instant  he 
felt  a  rage  of  hate  for  him.  He  turned 
away  and  burst  into  tears. 

"Why,  hullo,  old  chap — why,  what's 
up?"  Mr.  MofTatt  was  on  his  knees  be- 
side the  boy,  and  the  arms  embracing 
him  were  firm  and  friendly.  But  Paul, 
for  the  life  of  him,  couldn't  answer:  he 
could  only  sob  and  sob  as  the  great  surges 
of  loneliness  broke  over  him. 

"  Is  it  because  your  mother  hadn't  time 
for  you?  Well,  she's  like  that,  you  know; 
and  you  and  I  have  got  to  lump  it,"  Mr. 
MofTatt  continued,  getting  to  his  feet. 
He  stood  looking  down  at  the  boy  with  a 
queer  smile.  "If  we  two  chaps  stick  to- 
gether it  won't  be  so  bad — we  can  keep 
each  other  warm,  don't  you  see?  I  like 
you  first  rate,  you  know;  when  you're 
big  enough  I  mean  to  put  you  in  my  busi- 
ness. And  it  looks  as  if  one  of  these  days 
you'd  be  the  richest  boy  in  America.  .  ." 

The  lamps  were  lit,  the  vases  full  of 
flowers,  the  footmen  assembled  on  the 
landing  and  in  the  vestibule  below,  when 
Undine  descended  to  the  drawing-room. 
As  she  passed  the  ballroom  door  she 
glanced  in  approvingly  at  the  tapestries. 
They  really  looked  better  than  she  had 
been  \\'illing  to  admit:  they  made  her 
ballroom  the  handsomest  in  Paris.  But 
something  had  put  her  out  on  the  way  up 
from  Deauville,  and  the  simplest  way  of 
easing  her  nerves  had  been  to  affect  indif- 
ference to  the  tapestries.  Now  she  had 
quite  recovered  her  good  humour,  and  as 
she  glanced  down  the  list  of  guests  she 
was  aw^aiting  she  said  to  herself,  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction,  that  she  was  glad  she 
had  put  on  her  rubies. 

For  the  first  time  since  her  marriage  to 
Moffatt  she  was  about  to  receive  in  her 
house  the  people  she  most  \\ashed  to  see 
there.  The  beginnings  had  been  a  little 
difficult;  their  first  attempt  in  New  York 
was  so  unpromising  that  she  feared  they 
might  not  be  able  to  live  down  the  sensa- 
tional details  of  their  reunion,  and  in- 
sisted on  her  husband's  taking  her  back 
to  Paris.  But  her  apprehensions  were 
unfounded.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
give  people  the  time  to  pretend  they  had 
forgotten;  and  already  they  were  all  pre- 
tending beautifully.  The  French  world 
had  of  course  held  out  longest;    it   had 


strongholds  she  might  never  capture. 
But  already  seceders  were  beginning  to 
show  themselves,  and  her  dinner-list  that 
evening  was  graced  with  the  names  of  an 
authentic  Duke  and  a  not  too  damaged 
Countess.  In  addition,  of  course,  she  had 
the  Shallums,  the  Chauncey  EUingers, 
May  Beringer,  Dicky  Bowles,  Walsing- 
ham  Popple,  and  the  rest  of  the  New-  York 
frequenters  of  the  Nouveau  Luxe;  she  had 
even,  at  the  last  minute,  had  the  amuse- 
ment of  adding  Peter  Van  Degen  to  their 
number.  In  the  evening  there  was  to  be 
Spanish  dancing  and  Russian  singing; 
and  Dicky  Bowles  had  promised  her  a 
Grand  Duke  for  her  next  dinner,  if  she 
could  secure  the  new  tenor  who  always  re- 
fused to  sing  in  private  houses. 

Even  now,  however,  she  was  not  al- 
ways happy.  She  had  everything  she 
wanted,  but  she  still  felt,  at  times,  that 
there  were  other  things  she  might  want  if 
she  knew  about  them.  And  there  had 
been  moments  lately  when  she  had  been 
obliged  to  confess  to  herself  that  MofTatt 
did  not  fit  into  the  picture.  At  first  she 
had  been  dazzled  by  his  success  and  sub- 
dued by  his  authority.  He  had  given  her 
ail  she  had  ever  wished  for,  and  more  than 
she  had  ever  dreamed  of  having:  he  had 
made  up  to  her  for  all  her  failures  and  her 
blunders,  and  there  were  hours  when  she 
still  felt  his  dominion  and  exulted  in  it. 
But  there  were  others  when  she  saw  his  de- 
fects and  was  irritated  by  them:  when  his 
loudness  and  redness,  his  misplaced  jo- 
\dality,  his  familiarity  with  the  servants, 
his  alternating  swagger  and  ceremony 
with  her  friends,  jarred  on  perceptions 
that  had  developed  in  her  unawares.  Now 
and  then  she  caught  herself  thinking  that 
his  two  predecessors — who  were  gradu- 
ally becoming  merged  in  her  memory — 
would  have  said  this  or  that  differently, 
behaved  otherwise  in  such  and  such  a 
case.  And  the  comparison  was  almost 
always  to  Moffatt's  disadvantage. 

This  evening,  however,  she  thought  of 
him  indulgently.  She  was  pleased  wath 
his  clever  stroke  in  capturing  the  Saint  De- 
sert tapestries,  which  General  Arlington's 
sudden  bankruptcy,  and  a  fresh  gam- 
bling scandal  of  Hubert's,  had  compelled 
their  owner  to  part  with.  She  knew  that 
Raymond  de  Chelles  had  told  the  dealers 
he  would  sell  his  tapestries  to  any  one  but 
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Mr.  Elmer  Moffatt,  or  a  buyer  acting  for 
him;  and  it  amused  her  to  think  that, 
thanks  to  Elmer's  astuteness,  they  were 
under  her  roof  after  all,  and  that  Ray- 
mond and  all  his  clan  were  no  doubt  aware 
of  it.  These  considerations  disposed  her 
favourably  toward  her  husband,  and 
deepened  the  sense  of  well-being  with 
which — according  to  her  invariable  habit 
— she  walked  up  to  the  mirror  above  the 
mantelpiece  and  studied  the  image  it  re- 
flected. 

She  was  still  lost  in  this  pleasing  con- 
templation when  she  saw  her  husband  en- 
ter the  room  and  come  up  behind  her. 
He  was  stouter  and  redder  than  ever,  and 
his  evening  clothes  looked  a  little  too 
tight.  His  shirt  front  was  as  glossy  as 
his  baldness,  and  he  wore  in  his  but- 
tonhole the  red  ribbon  bestowed  on  him 
for  surrendering  his  claim  on  a  Velasquez 
that  was  wanted  for  the  Louvre.  He  car- 
ried a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  stood 
looking  about  the  room  with  a  complacent 
eye. 

"  Well,  I  guess  this  is  all  right,"  he  said, 
and  she  answered  briefly:  "Don't  forget 
you're  to  take  down  Madame  de  Folle- 
rive;  and  for  goodness'  sake  don't  call  her 
'Countess.'" 

"Why,  she  is  one,  ain't  she?"  he  re- 
turned good-humouredly. 

"I  wish  you'd  put  that  newspaper 
away,"  she  continued;  his  habit  of  leav- 
ing old  newspapers  about  the  drawing- 
room  annoyed  her. 

"Oh,  that  reminds  me — "  instead  of 
obeying  her  he  unfolded  the  paper.  "I 
brought  it  in  to  shew  you  something. 
Jim  Driscoll's  been  appointed  Ambassa- 
dor to  England." 

"Jim  DriscoU — !"  She  caught  up  the 
paper  and  stared  at  the  flaring  paragraph. 
Jim  Driscoll — that  pitiful  nonentity,  with 
his  stout  mistrustful  commonplace  wife! 


It  seemed  extraordinary  that  any  one 
should  have  hunted  u|)  such  insignificant 
people.  And  immediately  she  had  a 
great  vague  vision  of  the  splendours  they 
were  going  to — all  the  banquets  and  cere- 
monies and  precedences.  .  . 

"I  shouldn't  say  she'd  want  to,  with  so 
few  jewels — "  She  dropped  the  paper 
and  turned  to  Moffatt.  "If  you  had  any 
ambition,  that's  the  kind  of  thing  you'd 
try  for.  You  could  have  got  it  just  as 
easily  as  not!" 

He  laughed  and  thrust  his  thumbs  in  his 
waistcoat  armholes  with  the  gesture  she 
disliked.  "As  it  happens,  it's  about  the 
one  thing  I  couldn't." 

"You  couldn't?     Why  not?" 

"  Because  you're  divorced.  They  won't 
have  divorced  Ambassadresses." 

"They  won't?  Why  not,  I'd  like  to 
know?" 

"W^ell,  I  guess  the  court  ladies  are 
afraid  there'd  be  too  many  pretty  women 
in  the  Embassies,"  he  answered  jocularly. 

She  burst  into  an  angry  laugh,  and  the 
blood  flamed  up  into  her  face.  "I  never 
heard  of  anything  so  insulting!"  she 
cried,  as  if  the  rule  had  been  invented  to 
humiliate  her. 

There  was  a  noise  of  motors  backing 
and  advancing  in  the  court,  and  she  heard 
the  first  voices  on  the  stairs.  She  turned 
to  give  herself  a  last  look  in  the  glass,  saw 
the  blaze  of  her  rubies,  the  glitter  of  her 
hair,  and  remembered  the  brilliant  names 
upon  her  list. 

But  under  all  the  dazzle  a  tiny  black 
cloud  remained.  There  was  something 
she  could  never  get,  something  that 
neither  beauty  nor  influence  nor  millions 
could  ever  buy  for  her.  She  could  never 
be  an  Ambassador's  wife;  and  as  she  ad- 
vanced to  welcome  her  first  guests  she 
said  to  herself  that  it  was  the  one  part  she 
was  really  made  for. 


The  End. 
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ISS  PARMALEE  was  forty 
—  unfortunately  or  fortu- 
nately, asyou  choose  to  look 
at  it,  for  she  never  bothered 
her  head  about  it  herself — 
but  she  was  neither  fat  nor 
yet  very  fair.  She  was  of  a  comfortable 
plumpness,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  her  favorite 
nephew,  "the  corkingest  aunt  going." 
Having  made  up  her  mind  to  "taste  the 
romance  of  the  Spanish  Main,"  she  had 
promptly  decided  to  visit  the  nephew,  and, 
after  long  study  of  the  map  of  Central 
America  in  her  atlas,  had  actually  located 
his  present  abiding-place  and  set  out. 

After  a  lifetime  of  New  York — she  was 
a  born  New  Yorker,  though  science  tells 
us  it  is  an  extinct  species — and  a  more  or 
less  thorough  knowledge  of  the  well-trav- 
elled routes,  the  tubby  little  San  Miguel 
was  a  shock,  and  the  distinct  flavor  of 
garlic  in  the  romance  she  had  so  far  col- 
lected was  a  further  one.  But  the  spirit 
of  romance  dies  hard,  even  in  the  young, 
and  when  one  is  forty  and  romantic  it  is 
unconquerable. 

The  first  little  port  the  wallowing  old 
fruit-steamer  reached  revived  her,  and 
the  gaudily  painted  houses,  the  brown- 
skinned  boatmen,  and  the  overplump  na- 
tive beauties  who  travelled  from  port  to 
port  were  almost  equal  to  what  she  had 
imagined.  But  her  greatest  interest  was 
for  the  occasional  Americans  who  boarded 
and  left  the  ship  as  she  trundled  her  lei- 
surely way  down  the  coast.  Lean,  brown- 
faced  men  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
clad  in  khaki  or  white  drill,  living  in  un- 
pronounceable places  and  doing  most  in- 
teresting things. 

The  little  Irish  ship's  doctor,  who  for 
once  found  his  duties  as  entertainer  of 
the  feminine  passengers  a  pleasure  in- 
stead of  a  bore,  carefully  sorted  the  goats 
from  the  sheep  and  presented  the  small 
remainder  to  her  at  every  port.  That 
these  strangely  old  young  men  thought 
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themselves  and  their  lives  dull  and  un- 
interesting was  an  added  delight  to  her, 
and    she    told    them    so — so    that    the 
blushed  and  then  told  her  their  inmost 
longings.     She  was  that  sort. 

It  did  not  seem  strange  to  her  that  a 
tall,  quiet-eyed  young  engineer  (the  doc- 
tor told  her  confidentially  that  he  was 
known  on  the  coast  as  "Mule"  Sutton, 
because  a  certain  foreman  had  likened 
the  weight  of  his  fist  to  that  useful  ani- 
mal's foot)  had  always  wanted  to  be  an 
author,  and  entertained  weird  theories  of 
the  supernatural  along  with  a  childlike 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 

Nor  did  it  startle  her  when  the  doctor 
said  that  a  pink-faced  little  Irishman,  who 
had  talked  entertainingly  and  regretfully 
about  the  restaurants  of  New  York  and 
Paris,  had  once  held  an  abandoned  house 
alone  against  a  hundred  blood-crazed  rev- 
olutionists— and  had  later  calmly  sold  out 
his  (previously)  respected  chief  for  four 
thousand  dollars. 

It  was  in  Puerto  Barrios  that  she  saw 
Seabright.  She  liked  him,  she  thought — 
he  was  tall  and  brown  and  straight,  as  a 
man  ought  to  be.  He  had  good  shoul- 
ders, and  his  khaki  breeches  were  well  cut. 
His  blue  eyes  were  steady  and  clear,  the 
mouth  under  the  close-cut  fair  mustache 
was  firm,  and  the  line  of  his  jaw  was  most 
uncommonly  square. 

He  shook  hands  laughingly  with  the 
doctor,  and  returned  to  the  friends  who 
were  seeing  him  off.  Miss  Parmalee  liked 
their  talk — it  was  what  she  had  thought 
men  said  in  these  Spanish  places. 

"Who  is  he?"  she  asked  the  doctor 
when  her  guide  and  counsellor  settled 
down  beside  her.  "That  tall  young  man 
in  khaki?" 

"That?  That's  Jack  Seabright,  and  a 
good  sort,  too.  I'll  bring  him  up  pres- 
ently, when  he's  shifted.  He's  going  to 
Santa  Marta,  too,  where  your  nephew  is, 
and  you'll  like  him." 
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"What  does  he  do?"  she  asked. 

''Oh,  he's  an  enj^ineer — builds  thinj^s. 
He  has  built  something  in  every  town  on 
the  coast,  from  harbor  works  to  a  repu- 
tation for  draw-poker  and  bridge.  Every 
one  likes  him,  except  some  of  the  con- 
tractors. He's  a  man's  man,  though — 
keen  as  can  be  on  his  work,  square  and 
straight — we  call  him  Honest  John  when 
we  want  to  stir  him  up — plays  the  best 
bridge  of  any  American  I  know,  holds  his 
li(|Uor  like  a  man,  si)eaks  good  Spanish, 
and  has  a  temper  like  chain-lightning. 
The  consul  at  Port  Limon  says  he  comes 
of  good  blood,  and  I  know  he's  a  gentle- 
man. You  should  start  him  talking  on 
professional  ethics;  he  says  we  medicos 
only  practise  the  rudiments  of  it."  The 
doctor  inhaled  his  perpetual  cigarette. 
"Here  he  comes." 

Miss  Parmalee  did  Hke  Seabright,  and 
he  Uked  her.  He  amused  her  and  talked 
to  her  all  the  way  down  the  coast,  and 
when  they  finally  reached  Santa  Marta, 
it  was  he  who  showed  her  the  old  churches 
and  the  Murillo  in  the  cathedral,  and 
told  her  quaint  legends  of  the  thick- 
walled  houses. 

She  apologized  half-heartedly  for  ta- 
king up  his  time,  but  he  would  have  none 
of  it.  He  had  plenty  of  time,  he  said, 
and  since  he  was  by  way  of  being  one  of 
the  bosses  now,  he  liked  to  feel  the  leisure. 
He  was  very  proud  in  a  shy  way  of  his 
profession,  and  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
second  in  charge  here,  and,  true  to  the 
doctor's  prediction,  he  talked  at  length 
on  the  ethics  of  engineering.  He  liked 
Bob  Russell,  the  nephew,  too,  and  pre- 
dicted big  things  for  him  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

So  it  was  that  when  Miss  Parmalee  re- 
turned to  her  flesh-pots,  after  steeping 
herself  in  the  Atmosphere  of  Santa  Marta 
— Atmosphere  with  a  big  A — she  thought 
often  of  the  big,  clean-limbed  engineer. 
If  she  sighed  at  times  for  her  own  long- 
ago  girlhood,  and  almost  envied  some  girl, 
who  was  sure  to  come — for  Miss  Parma- 
lee, as  I  have  said,  was  romantic — she 
only  laughed  at  herself  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  send  him  a  post-card,  which  she 
never  did. 

The  spring  and  summer  passed  away — 
they  always  do — and  Miss  Parmalee,  be- 
tween the  distractions  of  the  seashore  and 


a  new  book  by  her  dearest  enemy,  forgot 
Santa  Marta  entirely  for  a  time. 

Then  one  day  in  early  winter  came  the 
nephew.  A  well-built  young  chap  he  was, 
too,  and  enough  to  gladden  the  heart  of 
the  most  critical  aunt,  which  Miss  Par- 
malee was  not. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  demanded, 
after  the  greetings  and  kisses  and  nephew- 
like hugs  were  over,  "tell  me  about  the 
cathedral,  and  the  Mercedes  Church,  and 
the  band.  And  that  nice  Mr.  Seabright, 
and  the  job,  too.     Tell  me  all  you  know! " 

"  That's  an  easy  one,  that  last  I "  grinned 
the  youth.  "  The  cathedral  and  the  Mer- 
cedes Church  are  there  yet,  you  know, 
though  the  irreverent  beggars  call  the 
Mercedes  the  Viiida  Alegre  now,  since  the 
Franciscans  spruced  it  up.  Seabright  is 
the  chief  now,  and  he's  married,  and " 

"Married?  And  who  did  he  marry? 
Why?  And  what  became  of  that  Mr. 
Carson  who  came  the  day  I  left?  Wasn't 
he  the  chief?"  asked  Miss  Parmalee  in  a 
breath. 

"  Come  now,  Aunt  Nan — one  at  a  time. 
The  old  man  died — heart  failure.  And 
Jack  married  his  daughter.  And  he  mar- 
ried her  because  he  wanted  to,  I  guess, 
and  she  didn't  seem  to  mind.  It's  a  long 
story,  and  Jack  will  never  tell  it,  and  I 
can't — not  right.  I  can't  tell  any  one  but 
you,  anyway,  and  you  mustn't  tell  any 
one  else. 

"To  begin  with,  that  job  down  there 
was  one  in  a  thousand.  They  had  had 
the  annual  revolution  just  before  we  went 
down,  and  the  usual  new  government, 
with  the  usual  high  ideals,  came  into 
power.  Only,  in  this  case  the  new  presi- 
dent seems  to  mean  it,  for  the  present, 
anyway,  and  he  started  in  on  the  reser- 
voir and  the  water  system. 

"Then  everybody — engineers,  I  mean 
— was  surprised  when  Mr.  Carson  took 
the  job.  He  was  one  of  the  big  bugs, 
you  see,  with  a  reputation  as  long  and 
broad  as  South  America.  Why,  he's  the 
man  who  built  the  jetty  at  Puerto  Lopez, 
and  the  harbor  works  at  Esmeralda,  and 
— oh,  lots  of  other  things.  I  worked  on 
that  Esmeralda  job,  you  know,  when 
I  first  went  down,  and  you  never  saw  such 
plans!  Just  like  pictures,  and  as  clear  as 
a  good  transit.  Even  the  little  things 
on  his  work  were  like  that.     So  we  were  all 
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thunderstruck  when  the  Engineering  News 
said  he  was  going  to  Santa  Marta — and 
tickled  we  were,  too,  for  it's  a  big  thing 
to  have  worked  under  him. 

"Well,  he  hired  Jack — Seabright,  you 
know — through  Colonel  Grady,  who  knew 
Jack  in  Cuba  and  tried  to  do  him  and 
couldn't.  And  the  office  had  hired  the 
rest  of  us. 

"The  size  of  it  was  that  the  old  gentle- 
man had  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  and 
go  to  New  York  with  Bab — his  daughter, 
you  know.  Then  the  Empire  Trust  Com- 
pany failure  came  along,  and  his  money 
went  smash. 

"Yes,  he  had  a  daughter,  but  I  guess 
you  didn't  see  her.  You  remember  the 
old  gentleman,  don't  you?  Tall  and  hand- 
some, snow-white  hair  and  mustache,  and 
pink  skin,  just  like  an  old  French  marquis. 
Well,  Bab  was  just  like  him,  only  a  girl. 
She  speaks  French  and  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, and  knows  as  much  engineering  as 
I  do.  And  she  does  wear  the  stunningest 
clothes! 

"Well,  after  they  came,  Jack  saw  a  lot 
of  her,  and  he  was  mighty  hard  hit.  The 
chief  had  an  office  at  the  house,  too,  you 
see,  and  Jack  used  to  go  out  in  the  even- 
ing to  talk  things  over.  They  lived  in 
that  house  on  the  Carretera  right  next 
the  Legation.  Bab  always  brought  in 
the  whiskey  and  soda,  and  Jack  says  it 
used  to  take  his  breath  away  every  time, 
she  was  so  pretty.  And  she  and  Jack 
used  to  have  long  talks  about  his  favor- 
ite hobby,  professional  ethics.  If  you 
think  Jack  was  rabid  about  it,  you  ought 
to  have  heard  Bab.  She  was  so  proud  of 
her  father's  reputation  for  squareness  that 
she  fairly  puffed  about  it.  He  had  a  fine 
rep,  you  know,  not  only  for  doing  splen- 
did work  professionally,  but  for  being  ab- 
solutely fair,  and  so  honest  he  almost 
leaned  over  backward. 

"Jack  was  in  direct  charge  of  the  job, 
you  see,  and  after  construction  started  he 
made  me  cost  engineer.  That's  how  I 
come  to  know  it  all. 

"You  see,  our  company  had  a  contract 
with  the  government  to  do  the  job,  and 
then  run  the  system  for  twenty  years,  and 
the  government  engineers  drew  up  the 
Pliego.  That  Pliego  was  awfully  queer 
— the  specifications,  you  know — a  set  of 
conditions  teUing  how  the  company  had 


to  do  the  work,  and  the  sort  of  steel  and 
cement  we  could  use,  and  so  on.  Well, 
it  said  that  the  government  would  fur- 
nish all  the  steel  and  cement  at  a  speci- 
fied price,  and  then  they  made  a  contract 
with  a  man  called  Peha  to  furnish  it  for 
them.  So  we  had  to  test  the  stuff  and 
then  pay  Pena. 

"He  was  a  funny  little  beggar,  Peiia. 
He  was  very  brown,  and  very  long,  and 
very  thin,  and  very  friendly.  My!  how 
he  loved  the  Americans — when  we  were 
around.  His  father  or  uncle  or  something 
had  been  president  once,  or,  rather,  sev- 
eral times  off  and  on,  and  finally  died  in 
exile.  So  Luis — that  was  his  other  name 
— studied  engineering  somewhere  and 
came  back.  He  didn't  know  a  great  deal, 
but  he  made  a  big  blufi',  and  all  the  other 
Martanos  thought  he  was  the  real  thing. 

"He  used  to  be  at  the  office  a  lot, 
though  Jack  didn't  like  him  a  bit  and 
neither  did  L  It  was  funny  how  much 
he  used  to  see  the  chief,  too,  for  he  was 
such  a  splendid  old  Roman,  and  this  Pena 
chap  was  such  a  rotter. 

"Then  the  steel  and  cement  began  to 
come  in,  and  my  troubles  began.  I  had 
to  look  after  the  testing,  too,  as  well  as 
keep  the  costs,  and  those  two  infernal 
freshmen  who  did  the  laboratory  work 
had  about  as  much  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity as  Jack's  terrier  pup. 

"About  the  second  shipment,  things 
began  to  go  queer.  We  were  supposed 
to  use  high-carbon  steel,  to  begin  with, 
and,  of  course,  that  was  what  Pena  was 
supposed  to  give  us.  The  first  shipment 
tested  up  fine — seventy  thousand  pounds 
or  better  right  along.  Then  one  day  Raye, 
who  was  running  the  machine,  called 
me  in. 

"'Look  here,  Mr.  Russell,'  he  said. 
'There's  something  wrong  with  the  ma- 
chine, and  I  can't  tell  for  the  life  of  me 
what.  This  is  the  same  steel  we  have 
been  getting,  and  it's  seventy-thousand- 
pound  stuff,  but  this  bloomin'  old  rattle- 
trap only  shows  about  fifty  thousand.' 

"I  laughed  at  him,  of  course,  and  told 
him  he'd  got  the  scale  bar  unbalanced. 
But  I  tried  it,  and  turned  the  machine  in- 
side out,  so  to  speak,  and  she  answered 
every  test  as  sweet  as  you  please.  I 
couldn't  understand  it,  for  I  knew  the 
machine  must  be  unbalanced.     Then  I 
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picked  up  the  last  test  bar  Raye  had 
broken,  and  if  that  was  high-carbon  steel 
I  never  saw  any  before.  There's  a  sort 
of  a  look  about  the  fracture  of  a  high- 
carbon  bar  that  this  didn't  have.  Well, 
I  broke  every  other  piece  myself,  and  they 
were  all  alike.  That  whole  shipment  was 
hardly  medium  steel. 

"I  was  certainly  knocked  all  in  a  heap, 
but  I  told  Raye  to  keep  his  mouth  shut 
and  I'd  look  into  it.  It  never  rains  but 
it  pours,  you  know,  and  when  I  went  into 
the  cement  shed  it  began  to  pour.  There 
were  about  fifty  barrels  unheaded,  and 
there  were  no  two  barrels  the  same  color. 
It  looked  funny,  for  that  Atlas  cement  is 
famous  for  its  uniformity  in  color  as  well 
as  for  its  uniform  strength.  So  I  began 
to  look  over  the  cards.  There  was  never 
such  a  range  before  I  At  seven  days  Ben- 
net  had  gotten  all  the  way  from  live  hun- 
dred to  si.x  hundred  and  fifty — not  a  one 
over  six  hundred  and  fifty,  and  most  of 
them  under  six  hundred.  And  that  ce- 
ment ought  not  to  vary  over  thirty  pounds 
from  its  average! 

"So  I  reported  it,  and  Jack  swore  a 
little  and  sent  for  Pena.  When  that  par- 
ticular 'competente  ingeniero'  arrived,  all 
smiles  and  interest,  he  got  just  about  the 
finest  dressing  down  that  ever  got  across. 
Wow!  how  Jack  did  bless  him!  He  was 
desolado,  of  course,  and  couldn't  el  Senor 
use  the  steel  anyway?  And  the  cement? 
He  was  sure  it  was  good  cement,  and 
weren't  the  specifications  a  little  severe 
in  demanding  an  average  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  pouhds  at  seven  days?  And, 
really  now,  wouldn't  the  cement  make 
quite  good  concrete?  Just  until  he  could 
look  into  the  matter,  of  course.  Oh,  he's 
a  wise  guy  all  right! 

"Jack  never  took  his  eyes  off  him — • 
just  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  rubbed 
his  boot  with  one  hand  and  looked  at 
him.  Then  he  said  softly — oh,  very  softly 
— that  the  cement  would  not  do,  and 
that  it  would  be  held  at  Senor  Pena's 
risk.  What  he  thought  or  what  Senor 
Pena  thought  of  the  Pliego  was  entirely 
beside  the  question.  The  Pliego  said 
thus  and  so,  and  he  had  no  option.  And, 
of  course,  he  was  sure  that  Senor  Pena 
must  be  desolated  at  the  discovery  the 
laboratory  had  made,  and  would  take 
steps.     Pena  winced  at  that  last,  too,  but 


Jack  was  so  quiet,  Pena  never  caught  on 
how  mad  he  was.  Gee!  I  wouldn't  have 
given  him  any  lip  that  day  for  a  year's 
pay! 

"Things  went  on  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
— the  chief  was  up  in  the  hills  on  an  in- 
vestigation for  the  government — and  then 
another  shipment  came  in.  We  tested  it 
right  up,  and  it  was  just  like  the  last! 
We  were  running  short,  too,  for,  of  course, 
we  didn't  use  that  second  shipment,  and 
we  couldn't  afford  to  waste  any  time. 

"When  I  took  the  test  slijjs  into  the  of- 
fice and  laid  them  on  Jack's  desk,  I  was 
some  scared,  and  the  look  on  his  face  when 
he  read  them  was  enough  for  your  Uncle 
Dudley!  Talk  about  steel  traps!  His 
mouth  looked  like  the  plate-shearing  ma- 
chine at  Bethlehem.  I  just  beat  it  over 
to  my  own  desk  and  crawled  into  my 
shell. 

"Pena  came  a-running,  and  looked  a 
little  as  if  he  wanted  a  cyclone  cellar. 
But  he  went  in.  Jack  was  very  quiet 
this  time,  too,  but  his  voice  had  an  edge 
to  it  that  made  even  me  squirm.  He  told 
Pena  just  what  kind  of  an  animal  he  was 
— and  it  wasn't  a  nice  kind — and  just 
what  he  thought  of  him.  And  he  gave 
him  twelve  hours  to  take  both  those  ship- 
ments out  of  the  sheds  and  to  cable  for 
more  on  the  Benson,  which  would  get  in 
just  in  time  to  save  us  if  she  wasn't  de- 
layed. 

"He  made  quite  a  little  speech,  and 
Pena  sat  there,  and  at  first  he  looked 
scared,  and  then  he  looked  mad.  I  could 
see  him  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye. 
There  wasn't  any  one  else  in  the  office 
but  just  us  three,  and  when  I  started  to 
go  out,  Jack  looked  around  and  said, 
'Sit  down!'  Maybe  you  think  I  didn't 
sit  down! 

"Don  Luis  cleared  his  throat  a  time 
or  two  and  started  to  make  the  same  sort 
of  speech  he  made  before.  He  was  very 
much  grieved,  and  he  couldn't  under- 
stand, and,  anyway,  it  was  good  cement. 
Just  then  Jack  said — well,  what  he  said 
was  in  Spanish,  and  I  won't  translate  it. 
Pena  got  red  in  the  face  and  for  a  minute 
he  couldn't  talk  at  all — just  waved  his 
hands  and  made  motions  with  his  face. 
Then  he  got  started. 

"^Canalla !  Puercos !  You  cursed 
Americanos    are    all    alike!    You    make 
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fine  Pliegos  to  show  how  well  you  work, 
and  then  you  tell  me  you  don't  really 
need  that  good  cement,  and  you  will  take 
the  other!  And  I — I,  because  I  am  ca- 
ballero,  and  ha\e  made  you  the  offer  of 
a  caballero,  1  believe  you  and  conform 
me  to  one  half!  It  looks  so  respeiable, 
that  white  bigote,  that  I  deceive  myself! 
Honor!  You  haven't  e\'en  vergUenza,  you 
Americanos!  You  think  to  rob  me,  boy? 
Go  see  your  jeje — ask  him  about  the  ce- 
ment! And  then  pay  me  my  money! 
M.ira!  Mira!'  and  he  waved  a  bit  of 
paper  in  the  air  and  slammed  it  down  on 
the  desk. 

"All  this  time  Jack  had  been  sitting 
like  he  was  frozen,  but  just  then  he 
thawed  out!  He's  pretty  tall,  you  know, 
and  he's  so  much  wider  than  Peiia!  Well, 
he  took  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  led  him  to  the  door.  Peiia  had  shut 
up  like  a  clock  that's  run  down,  and  he 
looked  pretty  sick.  Jack  opened  the  door 
and  then  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  turned 
loose  just  once !  It  was  the  prettiest  punt 
you  ever  saw!  Pena  never  hit  a  thing  till 
he  got  to  the  landing. 

"  Jack  went  back  to  his  desk,  and,  som.e- 
how,  he  looked  about  a  thousand  years 
old.  That  little  paper — he  showed  it  to 
me— was  the  chief's  receipt  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  received  of  Pena !  Jack  read 
it  again,  very  carefully,  and  then  tore  it 
into  tiny  pieces  and  dropped  them  on  the 
floor. 

"  He  filled  his  pipe  carefully,  but  it  took 
four  matches  to  light  it,  his  hand  shook 
so.  And  when  I  got  up  again  he  said, '  Sit 
down!'  just  the  same  way.  Didn't  want 
to  be  alone,  I  guess! 

"Then  he  began  to  talk — not  to  me, 
but  to  himself.  It  was  getting  dark,  too, 
and  I  could  just  see  his  face  like  a  white 
blur — and  one  white  patch  on  the  floor 
where  the  moonlight  came  in. 

"He  saw  it  all  at  once,  I  guess,  and 
after  a  while  so  did  I.  All  the  nasty  little 
things  Levor,  of  the  bank,  had  said  at  the 
club,  and  the  gossip  that  newspaper  man 
— the  red-faced  one — had  brought  from 
home — it  all  fitted  in,  like  pieces  in  one 
of  those  jig-saw  puzzles. 

"  Here  was  the  chief,  getting  an  old  man. 
He'd  had  a  hard  sort  of  life,  after  all,  I 
guess.  His  wife  had  gotten  herself  talked 
about  in  Callao,  I  heard  once,  and  the 


chief  had  left  there — only  job  he  ever  quit. 
Then  she  died  the  next  year,  and  all  he 
had  left  was  Bab — she  was  just  a  tiny 
thing  then.  He  worked  all  over,  and 
Bab  went  with  him.  He  got  to  be  a  big 
man,  professionally,  but  he  never  saved 
much.  Engineers  don't  get  very  big  pay, 
even  the  big  ones,  and  it  costs  to  live 
down  there.  But  he  did  good  work,  and 
he  was  straight — and  I  can  tell  you,  it's 
not  always  easy  to  be  straight,  down 
there  in  the  hot  places! 

"Finally,  he  had  a  little  something 
ahead — enough  for  him  and  Bab  to  live 
on.  I  heard  he  had  something  to  do  with 
that  vanadium  discovery  at  Oroya.  So  he 
said  he  was  going  to  retire.  I  know  Bab 
told  me  once  about  a  little  place  they  were 
going  to  buy,  up  in  Vermont. 

"Then  the  panic  came  along,  and  the 
trust  company,  where  his  money  was, 
smashed — and  there  he  was,  just  where 
he  was  to  start  with,  and  nothing  left  but 
his  reputation,  and  his  brains — an  old 
man  now,  with  a  daughter  he  worshipped, 
and  nothing  to  give  her  when  he  went. 
That  was  why  he  came  to  Santa  Marta. 
The  pay  was  pretty  good.  So  w-hen  that 
snake  Pena  came  along,  the  poor  old  chief 
was  easy  prey.  It  meant  thirty  thousand 
dollars  to  him,  for  we  used  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand  barrels  of  cement.  How  it 
must  have  hurt  his  pride,  and  how^  he 
must  have  squirmed  under  the  idea  that 
it  was  only  his  reputation  that  made  it 
possible!  There  was  some  mistake,  of 
course.  We  were  only  to  have  tested 
some  selected  barrels  of  cement  and  bun- 
dles of  steel,  I  suppose. 

"But  don't  you  see  Jack's  fix?  He  was 
in  love  with  Bab,  you  see,  and  the  chief 
was  her  father.  He  was  an  old  man,  and 
his  reputation  for  squareness  was  the  dear- 
est thing  in  the  world  to  her.  There  was 
no  use  going  to  him — he  couldn't  break 
with  Peiia  if  he  wanted  to.  If  Jack  put  the 
thing  up  to  the  company,  it  would  break 
the  chief,  and  it  would  about  kill  Bab. 
And  if  he  didn't,  he  was  throwing  away 
every  principle  of  professional  honor  he 
had,  and  which  Bab  preached.  Even  if 
he  just  resigned,  that  wouldn't  alter  mat- 
ters any.  The  stuff  would  be  in  the  job 
just  the  same,  and  it  would  be  he  who  put 
it  there.  It  looked  like  his  own  honor  or 
the  chief's,  and  Jack  to  lose  either  way. 
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"All  the  stuff  Pena  had  said  came  into 
his  head,  too.  It  wasn't  rotten  cement, 
you  know — it  just  wasn't  what  the  Pliego 
called  for.  And  the  same  way  with  the 
steel.     The  dam  would  stand  if  it  were 


— one  of  them  had  to  be  smashed.  And 
it  didn't  mean  anything  to  Jack  that  if  it 
were  his,  no  one  need  ever  know,  lied 
know,  and  he'd  have  to  lose  Bab. 

''You  mustn't  think  he  said  all  this  in 


used,  and  there  wasn't  one  chance  in  a    so  many  words,  but  he  said  a  lot,  and  I 
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million  of  any  one  ever  finding  out.  Only 
the  company  wouldn't  be  getting  what 
they  paid  for,  and  were  entitled  to — and 
what  Jack  was  there  to  see  that  they  got. 
It  only  meant  cutting  the  safety  factor 
■from  four  to  two  and  a  half,  say.  There 
wasn't  a  chance  once  in  a  hundred  years  of 
a  flood  like  last  year's,  and  if  it  did  come, 
wasn't  a  factor  of  two  and  a  half  enough? 
But — the  plans  and  the  specifications  said 
it  was  to  be  four,  and  Jack  had  pledged 
his  honor  as  an  engineer  to  see  that  it 
was  four.    It  was  his  honor  or  the  chief's 


could  fill  in.  At  last  he  seemed  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  something,  for  he 
dropped  his  pipe  on  the  desk,  turned  on 
the  light,  and  sat  down  at  the  typewriter. 
I  thought  he  would  never  get  done.  He 
wrote  a  long  time,  looking  at  his  note- 
book from  time  to  time.  Finally  he 
signed  the  last  sheet,  addressed  an  en- 
velope, stamped  it  and  sealed  it.  Then 
he  wrote  another  letter,  a  short  one  this 
time,  signed  and  sealed  that,  and  got  up 
from  the  machine.  He  moved  heavily, 
like  an  old  man,  as  he  walked  into  the 
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chief's  office  and  laid  the  short  letter  on 
his  desk. 

"  His  face  looked  wet,  and  his  lips  were 
tight  shut  when  he  came  out,  but  he  spoke 
almost  in  his  ordinary  voice.  '  Come  on, 
Russ,  let's  go  home,'  was  all  he  said. 

"I  was  just  putting  on  my  coat  when 
we  heard  a  horse  come  down  the  street  on 
a  run.  Then  some  one  ran  up  the  stairs 
and  fell  against  the  door.  Jack  opened  it, 
and  it  was  Manuel,  the  peon,  who  had  been 
with  the  chief. 

'"Don  Juan — '  he  gasped  between 
breaths.  The  man  was  pretty  near  all 
in.  ''Don  Juan — ven  !  El  Jefe — estd 
malo  !    Se — mucre  !     Ven!' 

"Jack  picked  him  up,  and  I  gave  him 
a  drink  from  the  flask  in  my  desk,  and 
finally  he  talked  intelligibly.  The  chief 
had  gotten  home  half  an  hour  before,  he 
said,  and  was  just  going  up  the  steps  at 
the  house  when  Pena's  boy  came  up  with 
a  note.  The  chief  opened  it  and  read  it. 
Manuel  said  he  got  very  white  and  tore 
it  up  into  tiny  pieces.  'Estd  bien,'  he  told 
the  boy,  and  then  just  fell  in  a  heap.  Man- 
uel and  the  boy  carried  him  into  the  house, 
and  Bab  sent  for  Jack  and  the  doctor. 

"We  grabbed  the  first  coach  we  saw 


—there  was  a  nigger  in  it,  but  Jack  threw 
him  out — and  just  about  killed  the  horse. 
The  chief  was  still  alive,  and  when  we 
went  in  he  opened  his  eyes.  'Jack,'  he 
said  quite  plainly.  '  For  Bab.  Too  late! 
Sorry  I'  and  then  the  doctor  said  he  was 
dead. 

"There  isn't  much  more.  He  was  bur- 
ied the  ne.xt  day — fancy  being  buried  in 
Santa  Marta!  And  Bab  and  Jack  were 
married  very  quietly  at  the  Legation  the 
next  week.  They  made  Jack  chief,  too, 
and,  oh  yes!  Pefia  cabled  for  cement  by 
the  Benson.  It  was  just  a  little  deal  of 
his  own,  you  see.  The  government  wasn't 
in  on  it  at  all." 

Miss  Parmalee's  eyes  were  bright  with 
tears,  and  she  said  nothing  for  a  time. 
Then  she  asked: 

"And  what  did  Mr.  Scab  right  mean  to  do 
about  the  cement  before  the  chief  died?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  see?  "  asked  her  neph- 
ew, filling  his  pipe.  "  The  long  letter  was 
the  report  to  the  company,  and  the  short 
one  was  his  resignation.  What  else  could 
he  do?" 

And  Miss  Parmalee — for  she  was  ro- 
mantic— ^murmured,  "I  could  not  love 
thee,  dearj^^^;so  much " 
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One  whom  I  loved  and  never  can  forget 

Returned  to  me  in  dream,  and  spoke  with  me, 
As  audibly,  as  sweet  familiarly 

As  though  warm  fingers  twined  warm  fingers  yet. 

Her  eyes  were  bright  and  with  great  wonder  wet 
As  in  old  days  when  some  strange,  swift  decree 
Brought  touch-close  love  or  death;  and  sorrow-free 

She  spoke  as  one  long  purged  of  all  regret. 

I  heard,  oh,  glad  beyond  all  speech,  I  heard. 
Till  to  my  lips  the  flaming  query  flashed: 
How  is  it — over  there  ?     Then,  quite  undone, 
She  trembled;  in  her  deep  eyes  like  a  bird 
The  gladness  fluttered,  and  as  one  abashed 
She  shook  her  head  bewildered,  and  was  gone. 
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|~^EEPLY,  perhaps  too  deeply,  inter- 
ested as  we  have  always  been  in  the 
first  impressions  of  our  distinguished 
visitors,  we  seldom  trouble  to  ask  the  effect 
that  his  native  land  makes  on  the  returning 
American.  Yet  an  eye,  at  once  fresh  and 
intimate,  ought  to  see  further  than 
Lkan™"^  a  foreigner's.  For  my  own  part, 
I  never  come  home  without  receiv- 
ing the  same  vivid  effect — one  which  I  have 
never  heard  commented  on — the  effect  of 
the  acute  awareness  of  American  faces.  By 
this  sign  more  than  by  any  other  you  recog- 
nize your  countrymen  abroad;  and  when  on 
your  return  you  see  them  once  more  in  the 
mass,  you  realize  the  extraordinary  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  nations  you  have 
just  left. 

Ours  is  not  the  hard,  childlike,  almost  hos- 
tile stare  of  the  Latin,  nor  the  complete  in- 
difference of  the  English.  The  veil  is  never 
over  our  eyes;  our  ears  are  never  deaf,  how- 
ever meaningless  the  sounds  that  beat  upon 
them;  nothing  is  excluded  from  our  atten- 
tion, which  ripples  like  a  pool  to  every  breeze. 
There  is  a  peace-like  solitude  in  entering  an 
English  restaurant,  for  not  a  single  pair  of 
eyes  will  be  turned  on  you;  and  as  for  an 
English  railway  carriage,  one  almost  feels 
one  has  lost  all  corporeal  presence  as  one  en- 
ters it.  But  in  .\merica  we  seem  to  react 
automatically  to  each  other.  Notice,  for 
instance,  the  expression  of  pointless  amia- 
bility with  which  the  average  American  en- 
ters a  public  conveyance,  and  if  j'ou  doubt 
it  is  occasioned  by  his  consciousness  of  his 
fellow  travellers,  compare  it  with  the  same 
face  in  solitude.  Nor  does  the  audience 
awaiting  him  fail  to  respond.  They  are 
aware  of  his  every  gesture;  all  eyes  are 
•  directed  to  the  vacant  seat  which  he  has 
not  yet  perceived;  every  one  follows  his  de- 
bate between  giving  his  last  five-cent  piece 
or  having  a  dollar  bill  changed;  no  one 
really  relaxes  until  he  has  paid  his  fare 
and  settled  back  in  his  place.  In  any  crowd 
you  may  see  five  or  six  watching  faces  il- 
luminated by  reflex  smiles  because  some- 
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w'here  in  sight  two  utter  strangers  are  hail- 
ing each  other. 

An  old  English  novel  speaks  of  "that 
blank  expression  of  eye  which  is  said  to  be- 
long to  the  high  and  the  low,  but  which  is  a 
finesse  of  countenance  entirely  beyond  the 
intervening  classes."  As  good  democrats 
perhaps  we  ought  to  be  content  with  the 
abilities  suited  to  the  "intervening  classes," 
and  yet  we  must  admit  that  this  is  one  of 
the  less  agreeable  results  of  our  friendly 
equality.  In  fact,  so  wearing  is  the  effect  of 
this  mutual  action  and  reaction  on  those 
fresh  from  the  crowded  solitudes  of  Europe, 
that  w-e  find  ourselves  asking  this  question: 
Is  it  a  high  state  of  nervous  tension  that 
renders  us  all  so  aware  of  each  other?  or  is 
it  rather  this  eternal  self  and  other-self  con- 
sciousness that  has  reduced  us  to  our  un- 
stable nervous  condition? 


A  S  I  jog  on  in  years,  by  comfortable 
LX  stages  and  slow,  more  and  more  often 
the  old  figure,  favorite  of  poets  and  of 
moralists,  comes  back  to  me,  of  life  as  a 
journey  w-herein,  whether  one  will  or  no, 
one  must  keep  moving  on.  This  increas- 
ing sense  of  perpetual  adventure  ,j.,  p.  . 
brings  its  own  delight ;  on  the  other  Packing- 
hand,  more  troublesome  becomes  Of  Things 
that  deep  feeling  of  possession  of 
things  that  impede  a  journey  and  hamper 
one  in  the  eternal  wayfaring.  If  I  recapture 
at  times  something  of  that  joyous  mood  with 
which  I  undertook  my  first  journey  to  Italy, 
with  an  absurd,  illogical  intimation  of  like- 
ness in  the  destination,  there  comes  back 
too  that  old  realization  of  the  need  of  mini- 
mizing my  personal  possessions  —  taking 
then,  I  remember,  the  form  of  a  conviction 
that,  for  the  brief  journey,  I  must  carry 
nothing  that  would  not  go  into  a  huge  ex- 
tension bag.  It  is  good  to  pack  and  travel 
now  and  then  the  ways  of  earth,  because 
one  must  perforce  sort  over  old  possessions, 
letting  the  less  worthy  go;  even  here  one 
cannot  take  one's  all.     If  this  task  proves 
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puzzling,  what  of  the  final  sifting  and  select- 
ing, the  spiritual  house-cleaning  that  must 
come  before  the  ultimate  packing? 

At  the  outset  I  find  myself  hampered  in 
my  setting  forth;  I  have  lived  so  long  with 
this  earthly  furniture,  have  grown  so  fond  of 
it,  that  I  am  loath  to  start  for  any  region 
whatsoever  to  which  I  cannot  take  it.  My 
father's  desk,  my  mother's  great  gilt  mirror, 
my  grandmother's  rush-bottomed  rocking- 
chair — the  passing  years  and  the  care  I  give 
these  things  but  tighten  their  hold  upon  me. 
I  sit  and  watch  my  treasures,  wondering. 
The  Baluchistan  rug,  with  the  leopard-skin 
pattern;  the  Herati;  the  hangings  with  the 
pomegranate  pattern,  deep  red  and  deeper 
blue,  secretly  darned  in  many  places  by  my 
devoted  fingers — how  shall  I  let  them  go? 
What  those  do  who  really  have  great  pos- 
sessions I  can  but  conjecture,  yet  I  suppose 
that,  as  the  number  increases,  the  intensity 
of  the  grasp  lessens;  the  Ruman  hand,  after 
all,  cannot  hold  more  than  it  can  hold. 
These  insistent  household  furnishings — it 
would  not  do  to  sell  them,  or  to  give  them 
away;  they  would  but  trouble  me  the  more, 
for  nothing  looms  so  large  as  joy  or  posses- 
sion foregone.  Here,  I  sometimes  forget 
them,  but  were  they  gone  beyond  my  walls 
I  could  not  get  them  out  of  my  mind  with 
longing  for  them  back. 

There  is  the  trouble — they  get  into  the 
wrong  place!  I  leave  them  in  living-room 
and  dining-room;  I  find  them  in  the  secret, 
inner  chambers  of  immaterial  me.  My 
house  of  wood  was  built  large  enough  for  all 
that  it  must  shelter;  house  room  I  have; 
my  difficulty  is  in  finding  mind  room  for  my 
good  and  chattels,  for  they  take  more  space 
than  I  would  have  them.  Amphibian  as  we 
are  between  flesh  and  spirit,  as  old  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  used  to  say,  what  shall  I  do 
when  the  time  draws  near  when  I  must 
choose  my  element?  I  cannot  go  carrying 
my  rugs,  like  an  old  Armenian  pedler,  along 
that  narrowest  way,  yet  my  mind  is  full  of 
these  things,  and  I  hope  to  take  that  with 
me.  I  do  not  like  the  way  my  fingers  cling 
to  the  little  mahogany  table;  there  will  be 
difficulty  in  making  them  let  go.  The 
thought  of  the  high-boy  at  the  gates  of 
heaven  troubles  me;  tug  and  tug  as  I  will, 
I  cannot  get  it  through. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  these  prepos- 
sessions, for  many  of  these  articles  have, 
through  long  association,  ceased  to  be  mere 


bits  of  furniture  and  have  become  embodied 
emotions,  memories,  states  of  mind.  That 
aforesaid  desk — it  is  not  its  deep  rich  red- 
brown  of  old  black  walnut  that  holds  me, 
nor  its  fine,  severe  contours;  it  is  the  per- 
sonality that  called  it  into  being;  its  dig- 
nity, its  silences  are  my  father's  own.  It 
gives  the  same  infrequent,  grave  reproofs; 
it  seems  now  and  then  to  burst  into  deep, 
uncontrollable,  shaking  laughter,  the  un- 
quenchable laughter  of  the  Homeric  gods. 
It  is  no  mere  object,  but  a  something  fash- 
ioned for  my  father's  needs,  something  that 
became  himself! 

The  old  daguerreotypes — it  is  easy  to 
think  of  them  as  half-way  between  the  spirit 
world  and  the  material,  in  their  elusive 
charm,  face,  expression,  evading  you  always 
in  whimsical  fashion  until  just  the  right 
light,  just  the  right  angle,  wins  a  moment's 
vision.  Slim-waisted,  erect,  with  parted 
waving  hair  demurely  brushed  behind  their 
ears,  in  charming,  old-fashioned,  surpliced 
gowns  of  flowered  muslin  that  they  made 
themselves,  my  mother  and  her  sister,  smi- 
ling out  upon  the  world,  before  trouble  came, 
before  we  came — is  this  a  mere  material 
property,  may  I  ask,  or  is  it  strange  that  I 
should  hate  to  leave  it  behind?  Or  this, 
which  is  no  daguerreotype,  but  always  a 
moment's  fit  of  mirth — this  now  triumphant 
and  masterful  leader  in  the  suffrage  move- 
ment, at  six  years  old,  in  low-necked  dress, 
curls  hanging  at  each  side  of  her  pretty  head, 
her  bashful  finger  in  her  mouth?  And  that 
old  mirror,  which  has  reflected  the  few  wed- 
dings, the  many  funerals,  is  to  me  no  mere 
object;  it  is  a  record  of  faces,  illumined 
faces,  grief-stricken  it  may  be,  but  holding 
the  high  expression  of  fine  insight  that 
comes,  perhaps,  but  seldom,  and  most  surely 
through  sorrow.  If  we  are  amphibian  be- 
tween flesh  and  spirit — what,  pray,  is  this, 
with  its  unfading  reflection  of  pure  soul? 

And  these  books — they  seem  to  be  tan- 
gible things  upon  my  shelves;  I  turn  the 
yellowing  leaves  and  see  quaint  pictures,  fra- 
grances of  old  days  come  to  me.  They  seem 
to  be  tangible  things,  but  they  are  breath- 
less moments  of  wonder  at  new  beauty. 
The  Coleridge,  the  Keats  are  indeed 

"  Magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn." 

They  are  whole  enchanted  days  of  mirth,  of 
tragic  suft'ering,  for  the  old  leather-bound 
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Shakespeare,  despite  its  wickedly  small 
print  and  its  absurd  pseudo-classic  illus- 
trations, meant  the  anticipatory  sting  and 
thrill  of  life  itself.  These  books  arc  not 
things;  they  are  not  mere  possessions;  they 
are  moments  of  aspiration,  of  struggle,  of 
victory  or  defeat:  for  "a  good  book  is  but 
the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit, 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a 
life  beyond  life."  Surely,  nothing  in  the 
relation  of  soul  to  body  is  a  deeper  mystery 
than  this  marvel  of  the  transmission  of  the 
spiritual  through  mere  material  devices 
of  paper  and  printer's  ink.  Child-fingers 
touch  the  leaves,  and  there  flows  in  upon 
the  young  spirit  the  splendor  of  those  who 
vanished  long  ago  from  sight  and  sense. 
Through  them  the  glory  and  the  passion  of 
old  prophets,  of  old  poets,  is  alive  and  quick 
in  all  of  us  to-day.  I  have  no  sense  of  real 
loss  in  leaving  these  books  behind;  they  are 
translated  and  transmuted  into  inmost  me. 
There  is  only  one  I  would  fain  take  with  me, 
so  thin,  so  slender  in  its  austere  black  cover 
that  I  could  almost,  I  think,  smuggle  it  over 
the  border  line  that  separates  the  visible 
from  the  invisible,  the  old  Sartor  Rcsarius, 
which  I  used  to  learn  by  heart  as  if  it  were 
poetry.  I  cannot  hear  its  name  to-day 
without  a  sudden  leaping  of  the  soul,  a  thrill 
in  the  blood. 


GREAT  as  is  the  difficulty  about  the 
material  or  so-called  material  things, 
greater  still  is  the  difliculty  in  get- 
ting ready  my  purely  mental  luggage  for 
that  last  long  journey.     What  have  I  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  and   spiritual  fur- 
nishing that  those  celestial  customs 
-ituaP        ^^^^^  permit  to  pass?    How  much  must 
be  thrown  from  me  shred  by  shred 
that  I  may  go  in? 

This  silent,  thoughtful,  ironic,  watching 
tendency,  may  that  go  with  me  through  the 
divine  adventure  as  it  has  through  the 
earthly?  I  could  not  help  it;  it  was  be- 
stowed upon  me;  one  must  not  throw  one's 
'father's  gifts  away.  If  it  has  meant  at 
times,  through  fear  of  doing  harm,  a  lack  of 
radiant,  immediate,  feminine  philanthropy; 
if  its  hesitations  have  been,  perhaps,  incom- 
plete without  that  beard  to  stroke,  slowly 
and  more  slowly,  still,  if  it  has  been  in  many 
ways  a  poor  thing,  it  yet  has  been  mine  own, 
and  I  know  not  how  to  fare  forth  without  it. 


I  can  only  trust  that  with  it  came  something 
of  its  old  accompaniment,  that  sad  sincerity 
of  honest  act  that  ran  steadfastly  through 
all  questioning  of  God  and  doubt  of  man. 

And  that  quick  humor,  that  "sense  of  sud- 
den glory,"  at  keen  thrust  of  wit  or  revela- 
tion of  incongruity  in  things — did  he  take 
that  with  him,  and  did  he  get  it  through  the 
narrow  gate?  I  cannot  think  of  him  with- 
out it;  for  him  endless  existence  would  be 
flat  and  tame  were  it  gone.  Surely,  lack- 
ing this,  that  silent  power  of  thought  deep 
wuthin  himself  could  not  get  the  full  savor  of 
what  is  to  come,  for  life — and  Shakespeare- 
prove  that  the  deepest  significance  of  any 
experience  may  not  be  without  the  penetra- 
tion of  humor. 

I  think  of  other  inheritances — my  moth- 
er's ready  hospitable  instinct — may  that  go 
with  me  in  my  extension  soul?  Without  it, 
how  could  I  get  used  to  the  hosts  of  saints 
and  of  angels — Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Pres- 
byterians all,  with  whom,  my  childhood  was 
instructed,  heaven  is  peopled;  those  neigh- 
bors of  eternity  whose  acquaintance  I  have 
sometimes  dreaded?  This  instinct  has  been 
intermittently  my  own, but  withadifference. 
With  her,  by  some  survival  of  Scotch-clan 
feeling,  it  concerned  all  relatives  however 
remote,  and  was  connected  with  thoughts 
of  bed  and  board;  with  me,  it  concerns 
strangers,  the  more  unknown  the  better, 
and  is  evinced  by  swift,  mute  question  as  to 
how  far  they  have  solved  the  mystery  that 
baffles  us  all.  Wayfarers  whom  I  meet  for 
an  instant  on  railway-car  or  avenue,  friendly 
beggars,  faces  that  I  see  but  once  and  un- 
derstand— surely  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  all 
Presbyterians  cannot  be  so  much  stranger 
than  those  with  whom  I  have  in  a  minute's 
flash  of  sympathy  made  friends. 

And  that  maternal  passion  of  faith:  as  I 
trudge  on  with  staff  and  scrip,  I  think  that 
some  small  part  of  this — perhaps  even  Ben- 
jamin's share,  for  I  was  the  youngest — is 
mine.  Yet  the  heaviest  articles  of  that 
Scotch  creed  I  can  neither  lift  nor  carry. 
How  could  I  bear  them  across  the  heavenly 
hills,  who  could  not  hold  them  here?  I  re- 
member with  pity  how  hard  a  burden  for 
frail  old  age  became  that  thought  of  endless 
punishment  and  the  stern  image  of  a  right- 
eous judge,  and  I  try  to  imagine  that  sudden 
sense  of  lightness  and  of  joy  with  which 
they  were  dropped  at  the  great  portal,  while 
the  soul  passed  through  without  them. 
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Going  on  with  my  inventory,  I  find  that, 
after  all,  there  is  not  much  to  take.  The  old 
longings,  ambitions,  even  some  of  the  con- 
scientious scruples  seem  to  fall  away.  As 
one  weighs  in  the  hands  in  packing  before 
the  open  hand-bag  this  garment  or  that, 
pondering  whether  it  should  go  in,  I  sit  and 
weigh  many  things,  inherited  and  acquired, 
realizing  with  relief  that  they  may  be  left 
behind.  I  shall  indeed  travel  light!  Dim 
stirrings  of  memory  in  regard  to  the  re- 
sources of  London  and  of  Paris  with  respect 
to  a  new  outfit  at  the  journey's  end  blend, 
not  blasphemously,  but  figuratively,  in  joy- 
ous foretaste,  with  far-ofT  promises  in  regard 
to  making  all  things  new.  The  mental  ac- 
cumulation of  all  these  years,  information 
in  regard  to  this  or  that,  conscientiously  ac- 
quired, as  conscientiously  shared — the  busi- 
ness of  a  lifetime — how  gladly  do  I  throw  it 
all  away!  They  are  useless,  these  facts,  and 
wholly  of  earth;  in  all  this  pile  there  are  no 
charts  and  maps  of  celestial  geography  that 
may  help  me  now.  Not  with  one's  old  note- 
books does  one  enter  a  new  country,  but  with 
wide-opened  eyes.  I  want  no  cold  mental 
stores  with  which  to  go  on;  I  cannot  be 
hampered  with  mere  dates  and  summaries 
and  ideas.  It  is  with  a  fresh  mind  that  I 
must  start,  a  fresh  sense  of  adventure,  as  of 
a  schoolboy  who  has  thrown  his  books  away. 
Even  the  philosophers  I  shall  leave  behind — 
to  Schopenhauer  of  the  muddy  mind  I  long 
since  said  good-by.  How  gladly,  at  the  outer 
confines  of  Space  and  of  Time,  shall  I  say 
farewell  even  to  Kant,  for  I  am  tired  of  try- 
ing to  think,  and  thinking  space  and  time  is 
wearisome!  The  poets  I  shall  carry  a  bit 
farther:  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Browning 
sing  songs  at  heaven's  gate.     I  seem  to  di- 


vine that,  of  all  one's  mental  furnishings, 
the  reasoned  formula^,  like  the  facts,  shall 
not  linger.  Only  the  spiritual  im{)ulse,  the 
quickening  mood,  the  leaping  fiame  of  mind 
and  of  spirit  shall  persist. 

Pondering  on  that  last  journey,  the  old 
figure  of  the  wayfarer  becomes  the  figure  of 
the  runner;  one  can  take  but  the  swiftness 
in  one's  feet,  the  soul's  deep  courage,  the 
energy  within  as  one  speeds  toward  that 
goal.  Not  even  that  most  cherished  prop- 
erly, one's  high-piled  deeds  of  good,  and 
charities,  if  such  there  be,  may  go;  only  the 
impulse  that  led  to  them,  the  pity,  the  sym- 
pathy with  man  and  beast.  I  begin  to  dis- 
cern a  more  profound  significance  than  I  had 
dreamed  in  the  rules  of  that  far  Inn,  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  inns  of  earth,  in  re- 
fusing to  admit  any  luggage  at  all,  instead 
of  refusing  those  who  come  without.  The 
old  warning  that  having  all  we  lose  all;  the 
simple  statement  that,  as  we  brought  noth- 
ing into  this  world,  we  can  take  nothing 
away,  become  the  clew  to  some  dim  knowl- 
edge of  the  immortal  in  us — the  inner  vital- 
ity of  mind  and  of  soul,  the  quickening 
intellectual  aspiration,  the  quickening  sym- 
pathy. That  which  went  out  from  one,  not 
that  which  one  tried  to  save;  that  energy  of 
creative  love  that  gives,  not  asks — this  is  the 
purely  spiritual  part  of  one,  and  one's  only 
real  possession.  This  is  the  secret  of  our 
going  stripped  and  empty-handed  through 
heaven's  gate. 

So  I  sit  and  review  my  belongings,  ma- 
terial, mental,  spiritual,  aware  afresh,  in  this 
eternal  paradox  of  things,  that  I  may  keep 
only  that  which  I  did  not  try  to  keep;  that 
the  secret  of  holding,  in  death  as  in  life,  is  in 
letting  go. 
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JOII\  TRUMBULL 

IT  is  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  whose  esti- 
mate carries  weight  that  the  name  of 
John  Trumbull  stands  first  in  the  order 
of  merit  among  American  painters  following 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  that  in  a  so- 
called  "Hall  of  Fame"  Trumbull's  name 
should  have  been  given  the  precedence  over 
all  others  in  estimating  the  relative  rank  of 
the  artists  of  that  period.  The  portraits  of 
Gilbert  Stuart  are  more  widely  scattered  and 
consequently  his  merits  as  a  painter  are  more 
generally  recognized,  while  Trumbull's  best 
work  can  only  be  seen  at  New  Haven,  in  the 
collection  bearing  his  name  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity; when  these  works  are  studied  the  in- 
clination is  to  give  to  Trumbull  the  higher 
rank  as  an  artist.  Stuart  could  paint  a  bet- 
ter life-size  portrait,  though  he  fell  into  a 
pronounced  mannerism,  especially  as  shown 
in  his  Washington  portraits,  including  the 
unfinished  head  in  the  Boston  art  museum; 
but  Trumbull,  taken  at  his  best,  in  his  "  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,"  "Battle  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill,"  "Death  of  Montgomery  at  Que- 
bec," and  in  his  remarkable  collection  of  oil 
miniatures  of  distinguished  persons  of  the 
period,  with  an  occasional  life-size  portrait — 
as  the  "  Alexander  Hamilton  "  in  the  city  hall. 
New  York — shows  a  much  broader  range  of 
capacitj'  than  Stuart;  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  his  historical  pictures,  as  such, 
have  not  since  been  equalled  in  American 
art. 

Comparisons  are  not  important,  however, 
except  as  they  may  have  been  called  forth 
by  estimates  claiming  to  be  authoritative, 
which  seem  to  challenge  other  opinions  as  to 
relative  merit.  In  Trumbull's  art,  especially 
in  the  historical  works  above  mentioned, 
there  is  very  marked  distinction,  recognized 
also  in  his  portraits,  whether  grouped  in  his- 
torical compositions  or  as  single  heads.  He 
w^as  himself  thoroughbred  and  quick  to  dis- 
cern the  mark  of  distinction  in  his  sitters, 
indicating  a  type  that  is  often  remarked 
upon  as  having  become  modified  in  suc- 
ceeding generations.  W' hether  this  be  so  or 
not,  it  frequently  is  a  subject  of  comment 
in  connection  with  portraits  of  that  older 
generation  of  Americans. 

Trumbull's  mother  was  the  great-grand- 
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daughter  of  John  Robinson,  who  led  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  out  of  England.  His  father, 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  Senior,  was  the  colonial 
governor  of  Connecticut  when  the  War  of 
Independence  began,  and  he  continued  in 
oflice  throughout  the  Revolution.  He  is 
reckoned  the  most  distinguished  governor  of 
the  time,  upon  whom  Washington  relied  in 
an  emergency.  The  son  was  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  patriotism,  being  daily  in  con- 
tact with  those  who  were  fired  by  that  spirit. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers  as  an  artist,  that  this  in- 
fluence remained  dominant  in  the  production 
of  his  historical  works.  With  the  first  rum- 
blings of  the  approaching  conflict  he  joined 
the  assembling  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, and  later  was  for  a  time  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Washington.  This  brought  him 
in  intimate  association  with  federal  ofilcers, 
both  civic  and  military,  many  of  whose  por- 
traits he  painted  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  Though  his  military  service  was  brief 
and  unimportant,  nevertheless  it  had  its  in- 
fluence in  his  treatment  of  military  subjects, 
tending  to  equip  him  with  the  requisite 
knowledge  for  this,  apart  from  his  training 
as  an  artist. 

First  among  his  works  in  the  order  of  his- 
toric interest,  and  in  some  respects  as  to 
artistic  merit,  is  his  "Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." In  1848  the  sculptor  Horatio 
Greenough  wrote  of  this  picture:  "Trumbull 
has  earned  the  respect  of  all  who  have 
watched  the  development  of  American  art, 
and  the  admiration  of  those  who  have  tried 
their  hand  at  wielding  a  weighty  and  difli- 
cult  subject.  I  admire  in  this  composition 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  collected  so  many 
portraits  in  formal  session,  without  theat- 
rical eft'ort  in  order  to  enliven  it,  and  with- 
out falling  into  bald  insipidity  by  adhering 
to  trivial  fact.  These  men  are  earnest,  yet 
full  of  dignity;  they  are  firm  yet  cheerful; 
they  are  gentlemen;  and  you  see  at  a  glance 
that  they  meant  something  very  serious  in 
pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honour."  This  well  suggests  the  spirit 
in  w^hich  the  dominant  motive  is  conceived 
in  Trumbull's  treatment  of  this  subject.  He 
himself  wrote:  "In  order  to  give  some  vari- 
ety to  the  composition  I  found  it  necessary 
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lo  (li'parl  from  I  lie  usual  practice  of  report- 
ing an  act,  and  made  the  whole  committee  of 
five  advance  to  the  table  of  the  president  to 
make  their  report,  instead  of  having  the 
chairman  rise  in  his  place  for  the  purpose; 
the  silence  and  solemnity  of  the  scene  ofTered 
such  real  diflkulties  to  a  pictorial  composi- 
tion as  to  justify  this  departure  from  custom 
and  fact."  Excellent  judgment  is  thus 
shown  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  com- 
position in  subordination  to  its  impressive 
moral  theme;  this  is  seen  also  in  the  char- 


tural,  for  the  technical  execution,  with  few 
exceptions,  bears  no  trace  of  their  having 
been  painted  in  different  lights,  or  at  differ- 
ent times.  Adams  was  painted  in  London, 
and  Jefferson  in  Paris.  The  latter  advised 
Trumbull  not  to  introduce  persons  of  whom 
it  was  im{)ossible  to  obtain  likenesses,  "lest 
doubt  should  be  inspired  in  the  mind  of  pos- 
terity as  to  the  truth  of  those  claiming  to  be 
authentic." 

Trumbull's  treatment  of  this  momentous 
event  was  the  result  of  prolonged  and  care- 


The  Declaration  of  Independence,  by  John  Trumbull. 
From  the  line-engraving  by  Asher  B.  Durand. 


acteristic  grouping,  and  in  the  animated  ex- 
pression of  the  individual  heads,  treated  not 
merely  as  likenesses  but  as  actually  under 
the  dominant  interest  of  the  occasion;  yet 
the  whole  assembly  is  expressive  of  a  certain 
feeling  of  dignified  reserve  which  comports 
with  the  gravity  of  the  scene.  To  appreciate 
these  merits  the  small  original  canvas  at 
Yale  must  be  studied;  the  enlargement 
of  the  composition  to  figures  of  life-size  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  at  Washington 
was  made  thirty  years  later,  when  the 
artist's  technical  powers  were  on  the  de- 
cline. Trumbull  carried  this  original  can- 
vas with  him  as  he  drove  through  the 
States  in  search  of  those  of  the  signers  who 
were  then  living,  for  the  picture  was  painted 
in  1 791,  fifteen  years  subsequent  to  the  act 
represented.  How  far  he  painted  these 
heads  directly  upon  the  canvas  is  conjec- 


ful  study,  and  the  picture  shows  that  his 
conception  was  well  on  the  plane  of  the 
moral  act  represented.  This  is  what  gives 
him  high  rank  as  a  historical  painter,  for  a 
distinction  may  be  drawn  between  works  so 
conceived  and  those  which  are  historical 
only  in  name. 

The  "Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill"  is  in  some 
respects  Trumbull's  masterpiece,  and  is 
properly  so  characterized.  Its  technical 
merits  are  surprising,  considering  it  was 
the  first  of  his  ^important  works.  He  had 
made  careful  sketches  of  the  locality  in 
preparation  for  this,  but  the  picture  was 
painted  in  the  studio  of  Benjamin  West,  in 
London,  with  whom  he  was  then  studying. 
It  is  crisp  and  racy  in  execution,  finely  com- 
posed and  spirited  in  action;  it  was  once 
thought  that  Trumbull  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  battle,  but  he  saw  only  the  smoke  of 
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the  action  from  Roxbury,  four  miles  away, 
where  he  had  joined  the  army  then  forming 
under  General  Washington  as  commander- 
in-chief. 

All  intelligent  battle-pieces  possessing  in- 
terest as  works  of  art  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  portrayal  of  some  single  incident 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  general  action 
that  is  constantly  changing  as  to  time  and 
locality;  an  eye-witness  can  see  only  what 
is  immediately  in  view  at  a  chosen  moment 
for  pictorial  representation.    In  selecting  for 


makes  a  glaring  impression,  until  one  gets 
reconciled  to  it  on  account  of  its  merits." 
This  is  of  interest  as  coming  from  the  great 
German  poet,  who  evidently  was  impressed 
with  the  picture. 

That  Trumbull  should  have  produced  this 
important  work  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  is  only  another  form  of  evidence, 
often  remarked,  that  genius  is  born  with  its 
powers  already  matured.  This  picture  ante- 
dates the  movement  of  romanticism  in 
French  art  by  more  than  two  decades;    for 


The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  by  John  Trumbull. 
From  the  engraving  by  Miiller  of  Stuttgart. 


the  dominant  interest  of  the  battle  the 
death  of  tieneral  Warren,  Trumbull  showed 
good  judgment,  for  this  centralizes  the  com- 
position, to  which  everything  else  is  sub- 
ordinated. The  expression  of  the  persons 
comprising  this  central  group  is  remarkable, 
and  the  technical  execution  masterly.  In 
a  letter  written  by  Goethe  to  Schiller,  from 
Stuttgart,  dated  the  30th  of  August,  1797,  he 
writes:  "I  found  Professor  Miiller  [the  en- 
graver] busy  with  the  death  of  a  general,  and 
that  an  American,  a  j^oung  man  who  fell  at 
Bunker's  Hill.  The  picture  is  by  an  Ameri- 
can, Trumbull,  and  has  merits  of  the  artist 
and  faults  of  the  amateur.  The  merits  are 
characteristic  and  admirably  handled  por- 
trait faces.  It  is  composed  relatively  to 
the  subject  right  well,  and  for  a  picture  in 
w-hich  there  must  be  so  many  red  uniforms, 
is  very  judiciously  colored;   yet  at  first  it 


the  "Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill"  was  painted 
in  1785;  Gros's  "Pest  at  Jafl'a"  in  1806; 
Gericault's  "Medusa"  in  1816;  and  Dela- 
croix's "Barque  of  Dante"  in  1822.  Trum- 
bull visited  David  in  his  studio  in  the  old 
Louvre  in  1786;  he  was  then  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  classicism,  which  dominated 
the  art  of  the  time.  The  originality  and  in- 
dependence of  Trumbull's  art  is  the  more 
remarkable  therefore  when  these  facts  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

Trumbull  had  met  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
London  in  1785,  and  stayed  with  him  in 
Paris;  he  writes  of  him  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy: "He  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts 
and  highly  approved  my  intention  of  pre- 
paring myself  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
national  work.  He  encouraged  me  to  perse- 
vere in  this,  and  kindly  invited  me  to  Paris 
to  see  and  study  the  great  works  of  art 
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there  and  to  make  his  house  my  home  during 
my  stay."  Trumbull  took  with  him  his  two 
paintings,  the  "Battle  of  Hunker's  Hull" 
and  "Death  of  Montgomery,"  and  these 
"met  Jefferson's  warm  approbation."  It 
was  during  this  visit  that  he  began  his 
"Declaration  of  Independence,"  "with  the 
assistance  of  Jefferson's  information  and  ad- 
vice." He  was  well  received  by  the  prin- 
cipal artists  in  Paris,  by  David,  Houdon,  and 
Le  Brun.  David  became  his  "warm  and 
ethcient  friend."  Of  Le  Brun's  works  he 
writes:  "The  coloring  is  all  that  is  bad,  and, 
after  seeing  the  works  of  Rubens,  quite  in- 
sufferable. While  they  have  great  merit  as 
compositions,  and  are  great  in  point  of 
drawing,  as  colored  pictures  they  arc  as 
bad  as  possible" — which  indicates  his  crit- 
ical independence  at  that  early  date.  He 
writes:  "In  November  I  returned  to  Lon- 
don, my  brain  half-turned  by  the  attention 
which  had  been  paid  my  paintings  in  Paris, 
and  by  the  multitude  of  fine  things  I  had 
seen."  He  adds:  "Mr.  Adams,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1787,  having  taken  leave  of  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  and  combed  the  powder 
out  of  his  hair,  I  took  that  opportunity  to 
paint  his  portrait  in  the  'Declaration  of  In- 
dependence.' " 

To  no  other  artist,  and  to  no  one  his- 
torian, does  the  nation  owe  so  great  a  debt 
of  gratitude  as  to  Trumbull  for  preserving 
such  a  record  of  these  important  events. 
His  pictures  are  much  more  than  a  pictorial 
record,  however;  they  are  the  presentation 
of  those  events  in  a  form  that  has  stamped 
the  impression  indelibly  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  through  succeeding  generations,  in- 
cluding the  countless  numbers  who  know  the 
events  of  history  in  no  other  way  than 
through  such  memorials  of  art.  Of  his  sense 
of  responsibility  in  this  important  under- 
taking he  writes:  "To  preserve  and  diffuse 
(through  the  engravings  from  these  pictures) 
the  memory  of  the  noblest  actions;  to  impart 
to  future  generations  the  glorious  lessons  of 
human  rights,  and  of  the  spirit  with  w^hich 
these  should  be  asserted  and  supported;  and 
to  transmit  to  posterity  the  personal  resem- 
blance of  those  who  have  been  great  actors  in 
those  illustrious  ".cenes,  are  objects  that  give 
dignity  to  my  profession.  No  other  artist 
now  living  possesses  this  advantage,  and  no 
one  can  come  after  me  to  divide  the  honor 
of  truth  and  authenticity,  however  easily  I 
may  hereafter  be  exceeded  in  elegance." 


In  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
dated  November  21,  1701,  Washington 
wrote,  in  furthering  the  publication  of  en- 
gravings from  Trumbull's  works: 

"Mr.  John  Trumbull,  with  whom  you 
are  acquainted,  is  engaged  in  painting  a 
series  of  pictures  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  Revolution  in  this  country, 
from  which  he  proposes  to  have  plates  en- 
graved. I  have  taken  peculiar  satisfaction 
in  giving  every  proper  aid  in  my  power  to  a 
subscription  here  supporting  his  work,  which 
likewise  has  been  patronized  by  the  prin- 
cipal people  in  this  country.  In  the  hope  of 
meeting  the  patronage  of  the  French  nation, 
to  whose  honour  as  well  as  that  of  America 
this  plan  is  directed,  Mr.  Trumbull  informs 
me  that  he  has  ordered  a  subscription  to 
be  opened  in  Paris;  and  the  object  of  this 
letter  is  to  engage  you  to  support  the  sub- 
scription in  that  city,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  nation,  where  it  may  be  offered. 
.  .  .  His  pieces,  so  far  as  they  are  executed, 
meet  the  applause  of  all  who  have  seen 
them;  the  greatness  of  the  design,  and 
the  masterly  execution  of  the  work,  equal- 
ly interest  the  man  of  capacious  mind,  as 
the  approving  eye  of  the  connoisseur.  He 
has  spared  no  pains  in  obtaining  from  the 
life  the  likenesses  of  those  characters,  French 
as  well  as  American,  who  bore  a  conspic- 
uous part  in  our  Revolution;  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  his  efforts  have  been  crowned 
will  form  no  small  part  of  the  value  of 
his  pieces.  To  you,  my  dear  sir,  who  know 
Mr.  Trumbull  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist, 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  so  much  as  I  have  done  on  this 
occasion;  but  I  could  not  in  justice  say 
less  of  him,  when  I  believe  that  in  his  pro- 
fession he  will  do  much  honour  to  the  liberal 
art  of  painting,  as  well  as  to  this  his  native 
country.  .  .  . 

(Signed)  Geo.  Washington." 

While  Trumbull's  earlier  historical  paint- 
ings are  few  in  number  their  merit  is  great 
— great  enough  to  have  made  his  name  illus- 
trious in  the  annals  of  American  art.  When 
the  first  great  impulse  tiiat  vitalized  his 
art  had  spent  itself,  his  powers  gradually 
declined.  Nevertheless  the  proper  estimate 
of  merit  to  be  formed  of  the  work  of  any 
artist  should  be  with  reference  to  the  high- 
water  mark  of  attainment. 

John  F.  Weir. 
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THE  CxREAT  MENUS 
.By  Gilbert   Parker 

I  1. 1,  r  s  r  R  A  1'  IONS    i:  v    X  .    f  .    W  y  e  r  ii 


"  Fiercer  than  the  wind  of  the  Dead  when  it  rises 

from  its  sleep  to  slay  the  dwellers  by  the 

\orth  Sea — 
Hark  to  the  footsteps  in  the  snou-f 
Sharper  than  the  arrow-head  when  from  the  bow 

it  springs  to  pierce  the  yielding  breast  and 

the  tender  heart — • 
Sec,  the  tent-curtain  slovly  si.cings .' 
Wilder  than  the  cry  of  the  starving  wolf  when  it 

descends  in  the  night  upon  the  fast-sleepinc; 

child— 
'Tii'ixt  fire  and  frost  a  Figure  comes.' 
Swifter  than  the  eagle  when  from  the  heights  of 

snow  it  launches  terror  on  the  spoilers  of  its 

nest — 
Rise  and  behold  the  Great  Minus!" 


r  was  thrilling  if  you  shut 
your  eyes ;  it  was  weird  and 
startling  if  you  opened 
them  and  saw  the  man  who 
chanted  the  words.  His 
face  was  cloudily  pale  and 
immobile.  No  nerve  tingled  in  the  mask- 
like countenance,  no  feeling  flashed  along 
the  cheek.  But  the  eyes  shone  like  two 
small  fires.  The  rest  of  him  was  like 
other  men — strong,  faintly  swarthy  hands, 
lithe  active  limbs,  stern-set  body. 

Pascal  Sarrotte  did  not  feel  comfortable 
as  he  looked  at  this  strange  visitor  to  Fort 
God's  Plenty,  and  listened  to  his  wild 
monotone  so  strange  in  thought  and  sound 
to  human  ears.  Human  ears,  we  say,  for 
Pascal  Sarrotte,  a  devout  Catholic  brought 
up  in  the  fair  parish  of  Saint  Genevieve, 
Quebec,  had  doubts  as  to  the  humanity 
of  the  singer.  Besides,  his  wedding-day 
was  near  and,  in  the  circumstances,  his 
brain  was  abnormally  sensitive.  He  was  a 
manly,  handsome,  and  intrepid  little  fel- 
low, despite  the  strain  of  superstition  in 
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him.  But  the  strain  was  there,  and  it  made 
him  turn  now  with  something  like  ner\- 
ousness  to  his  three  companions  in  this 
big  living-room  of  the  Fort,  as  though  to 
relieve  his  mind  by  sight  of  these  healthy 
natural  men.  They  were  indeed  men 
among  men — though  there  are  those  who 
hold  that  the  heathen  are  not  men,  that 
the  tribes  of  this  glacial  section  of  a  con- 
tinent are  but  discolored  fragments  from 
the  fine  white  marble  of  the  quarries  from 
which  the  Caucasian  was  made.  These 
friends  of  Pascal  Sarrotte  were  A'osper, 
Talton,  and  Teddie  Linley,  three  broth- 
ers, and  the  only  white  men  in  a  district 
five  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  a  thousand  times  less  accessi- 
ble. Upon  Fort  God's  Plenty  there  flew 
a  flag  bearing  the  letters  H.  B.  C. — which 
does  not  mean  "Here  before  Christ"  but 
Hudson's  Bay  Company — that  honorable 
troop  of  adventurers  trading  in  Hudson's 
Bay  to  whom  Charles  of  England  gave 
mickle  territory. 

The  three  brothers  Linley  had  come  from 
Scotland  to  take  positions  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  service  at  different  times 
during  twenty  years.  They  had  served 
at  separate  posts,  but  by  a  happy  con- 
junction of  circumstances  were  at  last 
settled  together  at  Fort  God's  Plenty; 
\'osper,  the  eldest,  being  now  a  chief  factor 
and  Talton  and  Teddie  clerks  of  superior 
grades.  Talton  also  expected  soon  to  be 
a  chief  trader.  Generally  speaking,  they 
were  practical,  sound-headed  fellows,  zeal- 
ous, methodical,  thorough,  and  forcible. 
Yet  they  were  very  unlike  in  personal 
characteristics.     Vosper  was  impressive, 
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dominating;,  taciturn,  and  strictly  reserved 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians  both  male 
and  female.  Talton  was  authoritative,  in- 
clined to  be  dogmatically  eloquent,  some- 
what proud  of  his  physical  i)rowess,  and 
not  inclined  to  be  reserved  where  pretty, 
or  even  not  very  pretty,  Indian  women 
were  concerned.  The  diffusiveness  of  his 
afTections  did  not,  however,  prevent  him 
from  helping  to  make  Fort  God's  Plenty 
one  of  the  soundest  and  most  prosperous, 
if  one  of  the  farthest,  loneliest,  and  most 
perilous  posts  of  the  Honorable  Company: 
farthest  because  it  was  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  between  the  Barren  Grounds  and 
the  Far  Off  Metal  River;  loneliest,  because 
its  summer  was  so  short  and  its  winter  so 
long;  perilous,  because  the  cold  was  some- 
times deadly  and  wood  was  not  plentiful. 
OfT  in  the  farther  North  was  that  unknown 
dominion  where  wise  men  said  no  human 
being  dwelt,  where  endless  silence  reigned, 
save  when  the  meteors  whirred  through 
the  night  and  the  stars  swept  through  the 
windless  air.  But  did  the  wise  men  speak 
truly?  Concerning  that  place  beyond  the 
stark  hillocks  of  ice  and  the  Arctic  Sea, 
there  were  legends  which,  passing  through 
the  lenses  of  generations,  had  at  last  grown 
misty  and  undefinable.  There  still  re- 
mained medicine-men  who,  pointing  to 
the  outmost  north,  made  conjurations  and 
afterward  cured  the  sick  and  also  (it  was 
darkly  hinted)  caused  men  to  decay  and 
die.  But  no  doubt  these  ghostly  gossips 
lied  and  it  was  all,  as  Talton  Linley  put 
it,  "a  tupenny  juggle." 

But  until  this  singular  traveller  with  the 
deathly  face  came  to  the  fort  a  few  hours 
before,  these  white  men  had  never  heard 
anything  definite  concerning  the  mysteri- 
ous folk  who,  legend  said,  dwelt  where 
the  electric  needle  points  downward.  It 
was  in  response  to  Talton  Linley's  press- 
ing persuasions  that  the  visitor  should 
give  a  taste  of  his  quality  as  a  medicine- 
man— for  such  they  assumed  he  was — that 
the  song  of  which  we  know  had  been  sung. 
The  stranger,  Tsaga,  as  he  called  himself, 
had  appeared  suddenly  at  the  fort  with 
neither  dogs  nor  gun  nor  anything  so- 
ever save  the  Indian  costume  that  he 
wore.  He  had  eaten  and  drunk  and 
then  he  had  monotoned  his  metrical  his- 
tory or  ritual  till  the  room  reeled.  In  re- 
sponse to  his  sustained  effort  Talton  Lin- 


L'y  said:  "Tsaga,  where  did  you  learn  all 
that?     It  sounds  ancient." 

To  this  Tsaga  slowly  replied:  "I  have 
travelled  much  among  those  far  tribes 
that  you  have  never  seen — those  who  have 
knowledge  of  the  Great  Minus.  This  is 
of  their  legends." 

It  was  noticeable  that  Tsaga  spoke  Eng- 
lish with  a  peculiar  mechanical  precision, 
as  though  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  and 
yet  understood  it. 

"What  is  the  Great  Minus,  eh,  M'sieu' 
Tsaga?  I  not  understand — no ! ' '  said  Pas- 
cal Sarrotte. 

"It  wasn't  in  your  catechism  at  Saint 
Genevieve,  was  it,  Pascal?"  rejoined  Tal- 
tort.  "Well,  what  is  the  Great  Minus, 
Mr.  Tsaga,  prophet  according  to  poppv- 
cock?" 

With  a  peculiar  rigid  air  Tsaga  an- 
wered:  "I  know  not  altogether  what  it 
means,  but  beyond  the  sea  and  ice  there 
is  at  the  summit  of  the  world  a  people 
who  are  able  to  resist  decay  of  life.  They 
have  that  subtracted  faculty  of  e.xist- 
ence  by  which  men,  even  the  heathen,  of 
v\'hich  your  race  is,  in  past  days  to  live 
through  centuries  and  not  die  till  they 
had  grown  mighty  with  life  and  in  giving 
life.  There  is  the  song  of  the  Ittlake, 
which  has  come  down  through  the  long 
lanes  of  time.  W^ould  you  hear  it?"  As 
he  said  this  he  looked  at  Vosper  Linley, 
who  nodded  assent,  and  straightway  he 
began : 

"Of  the  land  of  the  rainbow  fire,  the  waving  sky, 

the  long  paths  of  light  and  the  mighty  pal- 
aces— 
The  song  thereof  as  to  the  King: — 
When  from  the  icebergs  the  powdered  wind  arises, 

and   the   voice   of   the   Angry   One   cracks 

through  the  aching  clefts; 
When  the  mountains  rock  and  the  earth  trembles 

beneath  the  feet  of  the  hunter  and  of  her  who 

waits  by  the  tent  door; 
W'hen  from  the  Outmost  Place  there  come  the 

red-mouthed  bears  and  dragons  to  ravish  and 

destroy: 
None  fears,  none  hides  nor  falleth, 
For  in  the  place  of  the  mighty  glows  the  eye  of 

the  Great  Minus: 
It  giveth  to  the  people  the  deathless  frame,  till 

that  their  time  being  full  they  rise  and  pass 

away, 
Till  that  they  rise  and  bid  farewell  to  all  who 

hang  upon  their  necks,  and  they  take  their 

spears  and  pass  away; 
Till  that  they  safely  pass  into  the  aching  clefts 

and  through  the  awful  plains  reaching    the 

golden  hills; 


Draivn  by  A,   C.   Uycth. 

The  stranger,  Tsaga,  had  appeared  suddenly  at  the  fort  with  neither  dogs  nor  gun,  nor  anything  soever  save  the 

Indian  costume  that  he  wore.  —  Page  666. 
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And  there  have  mighty  lodges  wherein  the  fine 

gar-nieut  and  the  fish  that  give  the  sweet 

liquor  are; 
Where  they  are  and  fail  not,  neither  the  tall  gold 

feather  of  the  tau  nor  the  soft  down  of  the 

North  swan; 
Nor  many  feasts  within  the  Happy  Valleys,  nor 

the  smoke  of  the  sweet-scented  fires,  nor 

comely  maids; 
But  they  that  remain  are  happy  even  as  they  that 

go,  for  they  prevail  against  the  evil  things. 
This  is  the  song  before  the  King!     This  is  the 

song  of  Ittlake." 

The  fingers  of  Tsaga  chafed  each  other 
as  he  spoke,  but  his  face  was  unmoved 
and  his  voice  was  even.  When  he  had 
finished,  the  chief  factor  said  gruffly,  but 
yet  as  though  provoking  a  reply:  "The 
song  is  fine  enough,  Tsaga,  but  it's  only 
Indian  buncombe  after  all.  There  never 
was  anybody  living  at  the  North  Pole." 

To  which  Pascal  Sarrotte  added  with 
an  affected  intrepidity:  "So  it  is  we  who 
are  the  heathen  after  all!  We  have  lost 
something  which  at  the  summit  of  the 
world  they  have.  Well,  bagosh,  that  is 
dam'  funnee!" 

In  his  matured  and  self-gratifying  man- 
hood Talton  Linley  smacked  his  lips  upon 
his  pipe-stem  greedily  before  he  said:  "I 
like  that  idea  of  the  bear-fights  and  the 
Happy  Valley  and  the  liquor-fish  and  the 
bed  of  swan's  down,  Tsaga. "  He  smacked 
his  lip  again  and  shook  his  shaggy  head 
with  luxurious  suggestiveness. 

Tsaga  looking  closely  at  him  replied: 
"Also  the  comely  maids  to  put  the  golden 
feathers  in  the  hair — and  many  of  'em!" 

Talton  Linley  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth  in  blank  astonishment  and  said  to 
Pascal  Sarrotte  under  his  breath:  "So 
help  me,  he's  said  the  very  words  that 
I  was  saying  in  my  mind!" 

Here  Teddie  Linley  muttered,  as 
though  in  a  dream,  "There  are  worse 
things  on  the  earth  than  a  comely  maid." 
It  will  be  noticed  that  he  only  spoke  of 
one  comely  maid.  But  then  Teddie  was 
young,  and  he  was  not  yet  used  to  soli- 
tude, and  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  con- 
sole himself  among  the  heathen  as  Talton 
had  done,  or  to  be  cynically  indifferent  as 
was  the  case  with  the  chief  factor.  He 
had  in  his  heart,  poor  lad!  a  place  of  mys- 
teries, a  shrine  before  which  passed  beau- 
tiful shadowy  figures  any  one  of  which 
might  make  him  eternally  happy.  Yes, 
of  course  they  would;  else  what  were  they 


made  for?  They  were  intangible.  No 
faint,  sweet  perfumes  floated  up  from  their 
filmy  garments,  no  strands  of  their  won- 
derful hair  caught  his^kisses;  but  they  were 
real  to  him,  just  as  real  as  though  they  had 
been  first  swaddled  in  a  birth-chamber 
and  afterward  prettily  manufactured  over 
again  in  Bond  Street.  So,  in  the  brooding 
solitudes  with  the  musk-ox  and  the  white 
eagle,  bethought  persistently  of  that  other 
and  possible  world  which,  so  far  as  he 
could  see,  he  had  left  forever.  It  was 
with  him  when  he  pitched  between  a 
ghastly  rapid  and  an  engulfing  whirlpool; 
as  he  and  the  Indians  made  their  way  still 
farther  West,  still  towards  the  far  Cathay. 
It  floated  before  him  as  he  lay  on  his  back 
among  the  dogs  on  the  forsaken  soundless 
plain,  and  looked  up  to  where  the  Indians 
said  was  the  Yaga  Ta,  that  is,  the  Man 
Who  Reclines  on  the  Sky.  There — was 
he  not  even  beginning  to  think  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heathen,  saying  no  longer 
"  God  "  but  "  Yaga  Ta  "  ?  And  to  what 
might  he  not  come?  Is  it  strange  that 
he  was  overhung  with  melancholy?  He 
knew  well  that  of  the  many  who  enlisted 
under  the  flag  of  the  H.  B.  C.  few  returned 
to  that  world  of  his  dreams;  and  he  could 
not  become  used  to  the  thought.  He  re- 
quired something  else  than  pemican  and 
moose-meat  for  his  daily  food;  he  desired 
other  refreshment  than  tea  and  tobacco. 
No,  as  the  chief  factor  had  said  to  him,  he 
was  not  yet  broken  in !  While  a  man  car- 
ries Shakespeare  or  Byron  in  his  canoe  or 
on  his  dog-sled  he  is  not  easily  broken  in  to 
savage  exile.  He  must  become  brutalized 
first.  The  time  would  come,  no  doubt, 
when  Teddie  would  seek  forbidden  things, 
when  he  would  array  himself  among  those 
who  take  many  wives  from  among  the 
heathen;  but  he  could  not  do  it  yet. 
Sometimes,  with  a  touch  of  the  chief  fac- 
tor's lofty  moral  cynicism,  he  was  minded, 
as  here  and  there  another  had  done,  to 
send  to  the  company  in  London  for  a 
wife,  as  one  should  order  a  barrel  of  sugar, 
and,  receiving  her  in  the  yearly  steamship 
which  visited  Hudson's  Bay,  would  file 
the  invoice  and  receipt  her  like  any  other 


cargo. 


At  the  moment  of  his  speaking  the  door 
opened  and  there  appeared  a  young  girl, 
tall  and  lissome  like  a  shaft  of  Indian  corn, 
with  beautiful,  faintly  dark  features,  an 


Drawn  iy  A',  C.   H'yeth. 

At  last,  however,  she  liad  let  Pascal  Sarrotte  see  her  mind.  —  Page  671. 
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They  travelled  all  day  fhroush  the  ever-increasing  cold,  speaking  but  little,  their  faces  covered  from  the  deadly  frost.  — 

Page  676. 


abundance  of  brown  wavy  hair,  and  a 
wonderful  undertone  of  rose  in  her  cheeks. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  moose-skin  robe  finely 
tanned  and  dyed ;  and  she  wore  moccasins 
embroidered  in  thread  of  gold  and  garnet. 
Coming  to  the  chief  factor,who,  with  the 
others,  had  risen,  and  putting  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  she  said  softly,  "My  father!" 

Sitting  down  again  the  chief  factor  took 
her  fingers  and  held  them.  He  felt  them 
tremble  as  she  looked  atTsaga  and  caught 
the  light  of  his  eyes  like  living  fires  in  a 
dead  face. 

"Ah!"  she  said,  and  turned  away  her 
head;  then  stooped  and  whispered  in  her 
father's  ear,  "  Who  is  this  dreadful  man?  " 

Pascal  Sarrotte's  eyes  were  on  Nadha 
as  once  were  those  of  Hiawatha  upon  ]\Iin- 
nehaha.  To-morrow  he  was  to  marry  this 
child  of  \''osper  Linley  and  a  chieftainess 
with  a  fair  face  who  had  once  ruled  a  tribe 
in  the  North.  Vosper  had  saved  the  wom- 
an's life  in  a  conflict  between  her  people 
and  their  enemies  and  she  had  left  all  be- 
hind her  and  had  followed  him.  Yet  the 
tribe  she  left  were  not  her  people;  for  her 
mother  and  herself  had  in  the  summer-time 
been  found  floating  in  a  canoe  on  the  Far 
Off  Metal  River,  the  mother  dead,  herself 
alive  and  bearing  a  parchment  which  none 
could  read  because  the  writing  was  so 
faint  and  faded.  And  since  there  was  a 
legend  among  her  saviors  that  one  of  fair 
face  should  come  out  of  the  North  to  rule 
over  them,  they  cared  for  the  child  until 
she  came  to  be  a  woman,  when  they  made 
her  their  chief.  Then  it  was  that  Vosper 
Linley  came. 
670 


But  many  years  had  gone  since  this  good 
woman  had  departed  betwixt  the  dark  and 
dawn  to  the  Lodges  of  the  Morning,  leav- 
ing her  child  Nahda  behind  her.  Before 
she  passed  she  prayed  that  her  body  might 
be  carried  by  her  husband  alone  to  an  is- 
land in  the  Lake  of  Many  Waters  and  there 
laid  in  a  couch  swung  between  four  tall 
trees.  She  told  her  husband  how  by  the  sun 
he  should  bear  himself  that  he  should  ar- 
rive safely  at  the  place.  And  he,  all  alone, 
and  without  dogs  to  draw  the  sled,  silently, 
bitterly,  carried  the  dead  body  away  into 
the  South  and  West  through  many  hundred 
leagues  of  frosty  desert,  until  he  came  to 
the  Lake  of  Many  Waters  under  a  warm 
sun;  and  there  he  laid  her  between  the 
four  trees  and  left  her  there.  But  when 
he  came  back  from  that  far  journey  and 
walked  into  Fort  God's  Plenty  with 
frozen  feet,  he  smiled  no  more. 

Of  what  befell  him  at  the  Lake  of  Many 
Waters  he  spoke  no  word.  To  his  daugh- 
ter he  was  surpassingly  gentle,  but  he  spoke 
little  save  to  teach  her  his  own  language. 
Yet  her  mind  was  filled  with  the  words  of 
her  mother  concerning  the  great  spirits  and 
of  mighty  men  who  had  conquered  other 
mighty  men  and  fearsome  beasts.  As 
years  went  on  these  memories  faded  away 
from  the  mind  of  the  girl,  so  that  they 
were  but  as  filmy  dreams;  but  the  baie, 
discolored  parchment  that  her  mother 
gave  she  kept,  wondering  and  unsatisfied 
concerning  it,  yet  prizing  it.  In  her  early 
girlhood  she  had  held  herself  aloof  from 
the  few  half-breeds  and  the  Indians  of  the 
fort,  but  at  last  she  was  beloved  by  them 
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because  of  her  j^reat  goodness  in  times  of 
trouble  or  sickness.  And  so  it  happened, 
when  Pascal  Sarrotte  came  from  Fort 
Seclusion  nearly  frozen  to  death,  she 
nursed  him  and  brought  him  back  to  life. 
Yet  the  rest  had  not  been  easy  for  Pascal. 
Perhaps  there  was  some  ancient  pride  in 
her  blood,  some  lofty  shyness;  or  was  it 
simply  that  her  mother  had  taught  her 
that  there  was  but  one  good  man  among 
this  white  race,  and  that  was  her  father? 
Her  uncles  she  regarded  with  a  gentle  re- 
serve. They  admired  her,  but  only  Teddie 
saw  much  of  her,  and  he  could  not  under- 
stand her. 

At  last,  however,  she  had  let  Pascal 
Sarrotte  see  her  mind:  her  wide-sweeping, 
half-austere,  half-childish  fancies;  her  far- 
reaching  instincts,  her  almost  unnatural 
vision  of  things  beyond  her  narrow  sphere 
of  life;  as  though  there  were  centred  in  her 


the  fine  prophetic  perception  of  a  race. 
What  was  it  that  chilled  and  yet  fascinat- 
ed her  so  as  she  met  the  eyes  of  Tsaga? 
What  was  it  that  shot  like  hot  arrows 
through  her  brain? 

Tsaga  rising  said:  "The  vision  of  youth 
is  before  me,  the  joy  of  the  heart  of  father 
and  lover.  Of  whom  the  father  saith, 
'  She  is  the  light  of  my  home,  and  when  she 
goeth  I  am  in  darkness,  the  past  only  is 
mine.'  Of  whom  the  lover  saith,  'She 
bringeth  the  gladness  of  the  sun;  the  first 
snow  is  not  like  to  her  in  pureness,  nor  the 
songs  of  the  birds  of  the  South  in  sweet- 
ness'; and  I,  Tsaga,  say,  'There  is  night 
here  that  there  may  be  morning  there; 
for  such  is  the  will  of  the  Spirits  who 
Rule.'" 

Here  the  chief  factor  rose  and  angrily 
said:  "Indian,  we've  had  enough  of  this. 
Stop  it,  or  even  your  Great  Minus  won't 


K'  '-'.  .  -V 


For  a  long  time  the  three  brothers  smoked  on  in  silence. — Page  676. 


Drawn  by  N.  C.  IVyeiA. 

When,  next  night,  two  horror-stricken  faces  peered  tlirough  this  doorway,  the  three  still  sat  where  Tsaga  had 

left  them. — Page  677. 
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protect  you  from  the  elements  we  keep 
here." 

Tsaga  laughed,  the  click  of  a  bauble  be- 
hind a  mask — mirth  from  a  vault,  and 
then  replied:  "It  is  the  law  of  the  North 
that  the  medicine-man  have  kindness 
and  not  smiting  shown  him.  I  am  a  medi- 
cine-man and  I  can  heal — and  I  can  des- 
troy." 

The  chief  factor  looked  at  the  man  dc- 
batingly,  and  presently  with  a  deep  sigh 
sat  down  again,  and  his  brother  Talton 
said:  "Tsaga,  you've  got  a  rummy  face. 
It's  like  a  big  frost-bite.    What  ails  it?  " 

Again  something  clicked  with  grotesque 
mirth  in  Tsaga's  throat,  and  he  replied: 
"It  was  a  violent  illness  long  ago." 

"How  long  ago?" 

"Two  thousand  moons  ago." 

"Two  thousand — two  thousand  devils 
ago!  Doesn't  it  strike  you  that  even  for 
a  white  Injun  your  lies  are  behemoth,  my 
sarcophagus?" 

Tsaga  shook  his  head  protestingly  and 
Talton  added:  "You  say  you're  a  medi- 
cine-man now.  Why  don't  you  get  the 
Great  Minus  or  whatever  he  or  it  is  to 
resurrect  your  face?" 

To  this  the  other  replied  grimly:  "There 
is  a  time  for  all  things  beneath  the  fires 
of  Heaven." 

"Holy  smoke  I"  Talton  returned;  "do 
you  know  you're  quoting  the  Bible? 
Where  did  you  learn  it?  There  are  no 
missionaries  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Arc- 
tic circle.  And  where  did  you  learn  to 
speak  English?  What  post  of  the  H.  B. 
C.  in  a  misguided  charitv  brought  you 
up?" 

Ignoring  one  part  of  the  (juestion 
Tsaga  replied:  '"It  is  from  the  words  of 
Ittlake,  the  One  whose  Words  are  Wise." 

"Oh I  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
fires  of  Heaven?" 

"The  waving  lights  and  the  arrows  of 
the  sky." 

"  Bosh  I     You  mean  the  sun  and  stars." 

Tsaga  shook  his  head:  "No,  not  the 
sun  and  stars." 

"Well,  what  the  devil 1" 

"Where  the  curtains  of  the  sky  quiver  in  the 
night  and  are  blown  hither  and  thither  in  the 
noonday: 
Where  the  gateways  of  the  mist  open  that  the 
eye  sees  afar  the  place  in  which  no  shadows 
are, 
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And  the  perfect  stillness  rcigncth,  and  |)eak 
iiashcth  unto  i)eak  the  utmost  things,  where 
Wisdom  standelh." 

Tsaga  chanted  with  eyes  upon  Teddie' 
into  whose  mind  again  a  thought  had  come 
— might  not  this  uncanny  purveyor  of 
the  mysterious  unfold  to  him  that  future 
of  his  w'hich  so  shadowed  him  or  gave 
him  hope  alternately?  Maybe  it  was  a 
foolish  thought;  but  then  he  was  a  dream- 
er, he  was  cursed — or  blessed— with  the 
poetic  temperament.  Besides,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  since  the  world  began  there 
have  been  those  who  had  the  gift  of  pre- 
science, and  why  should  the  faculty  have 
ceased  in  the  nineteenth  century?  So  he 
said  over  silently  the  words  of  his  intend- 
ed question  of  Tsaga,  and  it  was  almost 
fantastic  that  the  request  involuntarily 
shaped  itself  to  the  rhythmic  motion  of 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  as  it  floated 
through  his  Ijrain.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, prepare  him  for  what  came  after. 
As  though  in  response  to  Teddie's  inward 
question,  Tsaga,  with  his  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  the  lad,  said:  "Would  you  hear 
the  tale  of  Zus  the  Mighty  Hunter?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Tal- 
ton Linley  gave  a  contemptuous  sniff;  the 
chief  factor's  eyes  were  bent  on  an  impal- 
pable something  before  him ;  and  Nahda's 
brows  were  troubled,  as  though  by  an  ef- 
fort of  memory.  Then  the  voice  of  Tsaga, 
less  cavernous  than  it  had  been  before,  al- 
most human  indeed,  spoke  these  words 
slowly: 

"The  song  of  Zus  the  Mighty  Hunter: 
He  that  was  young,  that  bounded  o'er 
the  plain,  that  slew  the  bear  and  the 
sharp-clawed  tau  and  dreadful  bear;  that 
climbed  the  high  mountain  triumphing, 
that  trod  upon  the  red  lip  of  the  belching 
hill  and  had  no  hurt,  that  feared  not: 

Much  he  \earned  for  one  who  came  not, 
That  should  light  his  heavy  hearthstone, 
]'"mi)ty  gladness  in  his  pathway, 
Trim  his  arrows  for  the  conflict, 
Strain  her  long  hair  for  his  bowstring, 
\\'elcomc  him  the  chiefest  victor. 
Place  the  sweetest  meat  beside  him, 
Bring  his  children  out  before  him, 
Drive  the  evil  spirits  from  him. 
Long  he  waited  but  she  came  not. 
And  his  heart  grew  hot  with  longing. 
Long  he  hurled  the  spear  and  lance-head, 
Heedless  trod  the  frozen  plateau. 
Scorned  the  many  comely  women. 
Came  not  near  the  idle  revels: 
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Till  from  oul  his  Hi^ldi"'!  aerie 
Peered  the  great  the  awful  Minus, 
Saw  the  youth,  and  knew  his  sorrow; 
Called  the  lightning  out  of  Heaven, 
Cleft  for  him  a  sudden  pathway, 
Through  the  silent  frowning  mountains; 
Drew  him  to  the  Happy  N'alleys, 
Closed  the  Gateway  of  the  Mountains: 
But  the  i)cople  found  his  b(xly. 
Standing  like  a  column  steady. 
Frozen  to  the  endless  quiet: 
And  they  cried,  'He  leaves  his  image; 
Gone  is  Zus  the  Mighty  Hunter.'" 

Teddie  shuddered  as  though  a  wave  of 
frost  had  passed  over  him.  When  he 
raised  his  eyes,  which  had  been  bent  upon 
the  floor,  he  saw  that  Nahda's  lace  was 
hidden  in  the  folds  of  her  sleeve.  Present- 
ly Talton  said:  "Tsaga,  I've  met  a  lot  of 
medicine-men,  but  you're  the  cleverest  of 
the  lot  by  thousands!  That  isn't  the  pat- 
ter of  the  tribes  of  the  H.  B.  C.  country. 
It  sounds  like  the  saga  stuff  of  Iceland. 
Perhaps  you're  some  old  Icelandic  god  in- 
carnated, eh?" 

The  death's-head  of  the  man  shook 
negatively,  and  then  came  the  reply:  "I 
know  not  of  whom  you  speak.  As  the 
days  pass  you  will  teach  me,  and  you  in 
turn  shall  learn  of  the  wisdont  of  my  peo- 
ple." 

"As  the  days  pass,  Tsaga  I"  answered 
Talton.  ''Oh,  no,  we'll  not  have  you  here 
upsetting  our  Injuns !  You'll  have  to  take 
your  wisdom  on  tour.  We  don't  put  up 
medicine-men  at  this  pub  for  longer  than 
one  night.  W^e'll  give  you  pemican  to- 
night, but  to-morrow  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun  you  will  seek  pastures  new,  Mr. 
Tsaga." 

Tsaga  turned  with  an  ominous  look  in 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  the  chief  factor, 
who  nodded  approval  to  what  his  subor- 
dinate had  said.  His  daughter's  fingers 
pressed  his  arm  however. 

''Father,"  she  whispered,  "it  may  be 
the  stranger  has  tra\'elled  far  and  is  weary. 
If  he  be  evil  it  were  well  not  to  make  him 
angry;  if  he  be  good,  it  is  not  like  my 
father  to  say  in  the  hour  when  happiness 
comes  to  his  daughter,  'Stranger,  be- 
gone'!" 

The  chief  factor  now  looked  at  Talton 
as  though  what  he  decided  should  be  final. 
Talton,  seeing  this,  yawned  a  little  and 
then  said:  ''Well,  Tsaga,  I  tell  you  what: 
do  something  first  here  that's  very  fine — 
mind  you,  a  very  fine  trick! — and  we'll 


give  you  the  run  of  your  clasp-knife  and 
the  slake  of  your  thirst  until  this  moon 
fills.  But  it  must  be  something  fine — 
none  of  the  dagger-swallowing,  flesh-tear- 
ing business,  remember.  Nothing  vulgar 
for  Fort  God's  Plenty!" 

Without  a  word  Tsaga  stood  up,  drew 
his  right  hand  from  his  bosom,  and  held  it 
aloft  over  his  head  loosening  the  fingers 
very  slightly  as  he  did  so.  Instantly  there 
streamed  through  them  an  intense  and 
startling  brightness,  like  the  light  of  an 
immediate  sun,  and  the  room  quivered  in 
the  rays.  There  was,  in  the  ears  of  all,  the 
sound  as  of  rushing  waters;  then  the  faint 
far  clash  of  spears,  and  the  dying  roar  of 
wild  beasts,  followed  by  strains  of  music 
almost  unearthly  in  its  sweetness.  A 
brighter  flash  of  light,  and  then  fell  sud- 
den darkness,  and  Tsaga's  voice  said,  as 
though  from  an  unutterable  distance, "  Do 
you  desire  more?" 

A  long  breath  came  from  each  simul- 
taneously. 

Nahda's  eyes  were  brilliant  and  dilated. 
She  stepped  to  the  intervening  space  be- 
tween Tsaga  and  the  others,  and,  relapsing 
into  that  half-antic|ue  fashion  of  speech 
which  belongs  to  the  highest  heathen  races, 
said:  "Thou  hast  e\il  in  thy  heart.  In 
that  moment  when  the  light  came  I  felt 
a  great  unfolding  in  my  brain  and  all  thou 
art  was  growing  clear  to  me;  also  the  peril 
that  thou  bearest  with  thee,  the  insuft'er- 
able  thing — "  She  put  her  hand  to  her 
forehead  and  paused.  "  — But  what  it  was 
I  know  not  yet,  for  the  light  vanished  and 
the  opening  page  of  thy  heart  faded  with 
it.  Yet  I  know,  by  my  mother's  soul,  I 
know  that  thou  art  cruel  and  deadly!" 

Slowly  and  with  an  enigmatic  look 
Tsaga  replied:  ''^laiden,  there  is  no  cru- 
elty in  my  heart  for  thee.  That  which 
thou  felt  was  blessing  and  not  e\-il." 

Still  disturbed,  the  girl  drew  back  and 
stood  beside  her  father,  regarding  Tsaga 
with  awe;  yet  from  the  first  she  had  felt  a 
sense  of  fearful  kinship  to  him.  Now, 
however,  the  chief  factor  drew  himself  up 
and,  with  an  impatient  motion  of  the  hand, 
said  to  Tsaga:  "The  hour  is  late — this  is 
the  place  where  strangers  sleep.  There  is 
a  pile  of  buffalo  robes  in  the  corner.  We 
have  no  beds  of  down  at  Fort  God's 
Plenty." 

Tsaga  bowed,  and  the  flippant  Talton 
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added :  "  A  fellow  that  carries  the  sun  in  his 
vest-pocket  doesn't  need  buffalo  robes  to 
keep  him  warm  I"  With  a  good-natured 
toss  of  his  shaggy  head  he  left  the  room, 
followed  by  all  the  others  save  Teddie, 
who  lingered  musingly. 

Tsaga  touched  Teddie's  arm.  "  The  girl 
Nahda,"  he  said — ''where  did  she  come 
from?     Who  was  her  mother?'' 

Teddie  told  him  all  he  knew.  Tsaga 
bent  his  head  musingly  and  did  not  re- 
ply. After  a  moment  Teddie  continued: 
"You're  not  like  any  medicine-man  I 
ever  saw  before.  There's  more  in  your 
work.  It's — cle\er.  There's  a  lot  of  po- 
etry in  it.  That  about  the  Great  jNIinus 
is  tremendous.  Then  you're  number  one 
as  a  thought-reader ;  and  those  other  things 
you  do  are  splendid.  .  .  .  But  I  didn't 
like  that  about  Zus  the  Mighty  Hunter. 
Did  you  make  it  up  as  you  went  on. 
or  what?  It  was  immensely  like  'Hia- 
watha.' Where  did  you  ever  read  'Hia- 
watha'? .  .  .  Oh.  well,  all  right;  I  won't 
ask  these  things  now  if  you  don't  want 
it,  but  I  wish  you'd  fixed  Zus  up  dif- 
ferent! ...  I  want  some  prophecy  not 
so  permanently  glacial!"  With  a  half- 
sad  smile  and  a  cjuick  good-night,  he  was 
gone. 

For  a  moment  Tsaga  stood  looking  at 
the  closed  door,  a  sinister  figure  in  the  dim 
room.  Then  he  stretched  out  his  arms 
swiftlv  and  in  a  harsh  voice  said:  "The 
hour  of  my  release  is  at  hand.  These  are 
three  of  one  race,  as  it  was  written  and  pro- 
claimed. One  lives  in  the  present,  feeding 
on  the  heated  fruits  of  the  flesh;  after  the 
wedding-feast  to-morrow  the  heart  of  the 
father  will  be  altogether  in  the  past;  and 
the  other,  the  lad  of  many  dreams  lives  in 
the  future  and  finds  no  joy  in  anything  of 
what  now  is  or  which  has  been.  Are  not 
the  measures  complete — the  cube  of  ex- 
istence which  makes  the  perfect  life? 
These  three  shall  sit  before  me  yielding  up 
their  lives,  and  on  their  wandering  breath 
I  shall  be  borne  to  the  Summit  of  the 
World,  no  longer  to  wander  or  to  sleep. 
The  smell  of  the  mighty  cedars  shall  greet 
me;  the  gar-flesh  I  shall  eat  and  the  sweet 
liquor  of  the  dak-fish.  And  I  shall  come 
some  near  day  in  peace  unto  my  own  land 
and  the  place  of  my  people.  I  shall  stand 
in  the  Gateway  and  call  aloud,  and  the 
light  shall  be  once  more  within  the  Shrine. 


.  .  .  The  girl  Nahda  I  However  it  may 
be,  she  has  in  her  veins  also  the  blood  of 
the  Race.  Her  face  is  as  the  face  of  her 
who  was  with  me  two  thousand  moons 
ago.  In  her  mind  I  read  that  she  has  a 
parchment  which  her  mother  gave  her. 
She  shall  read  it  at  the  fitting  time.  And 
I  shall  come  again  and  bring  her  to  our 
people,  but  it  may  not  be  now.  She  shall 
live,  and  her  husband  shall  find  joy  in  her 
until  she  too  turns  her  face  towards  the 
Summit  of  the  World." 

He  turned  to  the  pile  of  buffalo  robes  in 
the  corner  and  silence  and  sleep  soon  pos- 
sessed the  room. 

The  next  morning  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage was  signed,  the  chief  factor  joining 
the  hands  of  the  lovers.  Upon  Nahda 
had  fallen  a  dream.  Half-breeds  came  in 
and  brought  her  beautiful  embroidered 
belts  and  capotes  of  the  well-tanned,  deli- 
cate moose-skin,  fringed  with  the  fine  fur 
of  the  beaver.  Eskimos  gave  her  bags 
of  swan's  down  that  her  feet  might  find 
warmth  in  them  when  the  harsh  night 
fell,  or  a  dreaded  poiuire  day  found  them 
upon  the  plains.  Indians  brought  her  the 
skins  of  the  white  fox,  rare  pouches  of  the 
skin  of  the  reindeer's  belly,  and  knives 
made  from  the  tusks  of  the  narwhal.  And 
while  she  shivered,  not  wholly  with  aver- 
sion, Tsaga  clasped  about  her  robe  of 
fawn-skin,  trimmed  with  the  fleecy  eider- 
down, a  belt  of  some  sparkling  metal  that 
glistened  like  silver  and  had  links  and  in- 
terlacings  of  pure  gold  skilfully  wrought 
with  rude  yet  graceful  beauty.  Then  her 
uncle  Talton  called  her  to  the  window  and 
showed  her  his  gift  of  a  team  of  eight  Es- 
kimos dogs  belled  and  caparisoned,  and 
unscarred  as  yet  by  whip  or  tooth,  to 
which  Teddie  had  added  a  cariole;  with 
iron  runners  and  lined  with  the  fur  of  the 
marten  and  the  seal.  Her  father  had 
filled  a  sled  amply  with  the  few  things 
which  make  life  bearable  in  a  frozen  world, 
and  her  husband  clasped  upon  her  wrists 
two  broad  bracelets  of  gold  bought  years 
before  from  an  Eskimo,  who  in  turn 
had  been  given  them  by  the  officer  of  a 
French  vessel  wrecked  upon  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  There  was  also  another  gift, 
as  well  not  understood  perhaps  by  half- 
breeds,  Indians,  and  Eskimos  present. 
Teddie  Linley  stepped  forward  impul- 
sively and  read  from  a  parchment  which 
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he  had  deftly  embossed  with  rude  Indian 
paints  these  verses: 

"Heart  of  the  World,  give  heed! 
Tongues  of  the  World,  be  still! 
The  richest  grapes  of  the  vine  shall  bleed, 

Till  the  greeting-cup  shall  spill; 
The  kine  shall  pause  in  the  pleasant  mead, 
The  eagle  u[)on  the  hill: 

Heart  of  the  World,  give  heed! 

"Heart  of  the  World,  break  forth! 
Tongues  of  the  World,  proclaim! 
There  cometh  a  voice  from  out  the  North 

And  arrows  of  living  flame — 
A  man's  soul  crying,  Behold,  what  worth 
Was  life  till  her  sweet  soul  came? 
Heart  of  the  World,  break  forth! 

"Heart  of  the  World,  be  strong! 
Tongues  of  the  World,  be  wise! 
The  white  North  glows  with  a  morning  song 

Or  ever  the  red  sun  dies; 
For  Love  is  summer  and  Love  is  long, 
,  And  the  good  God's  in  his  skies: 
Heart  of  the  World,  be  strong!" 

Teddie's  face  glowed,  Pascal  Sarrotte's 
eyes  were  moist,  the  father  turned  his 
head  away,  and  the  shaggy  Talton  grinned 
confusedly.  He  intended  to  say,  "At  it 
again,  Teddie!"  but  he  paused  in  time 
when  he  saw  the  effect  produ<:ed  on  the 
others,  and  that  even  the  savages  had 
been  touched  by  the  lad's  thrilling  voice. 
Nahda  took  the  parchment  as  though  she 
saw  not,  and  then  suddenly  put  her  hands 
upon  Teddie's  shoulders  and  kissed  him 
on  the  cheek.  They  might  have  been 
brother  and  sister,  so  near  of  an  age  were 
they. 

Only  Tsaga  was  unmoved.  His  sar- 
donic face  was*  turned  toward  them,  but 
the  eyes  did  not  look  at  them.  He  seemed 
to  have  no  part  now  in  the  comedy.  He 
stood  motionless,  while  hunter,  \oyageur, 
trapper,  trader,  mercenary,  and  bois  brule 
made  their  congratulations.  He  sat  un- 
moving  while  they  banqueted  on  the  wild 
meats  of  the  North  and  drank  till  their 
brains  swam.  At  last  the  two  trains  of 
dogs  were  drawn  up  before  the  door  and  all 
issued  forth  into  the  square  to  see  the  de- 
parture. At  the  moment  when  the  two 
half-breed  gunners  upon  the  wall  were 
ready  to  fire,  when  the  fingers  of  the  revel- 
lers were  upon  the  triggers  for  a  fusil- 
lade, when  every  good-by  had  been  said, 
Tsaga  came  swiftly  forward  to  the  cariole 
and  said  in  a  low  tone  to  the  bride,  "  By  a 
flame  of  fire  that  which  is  hidden  shall  be 


revealed  " ;  and  then  he  stepped  back  again 
and  was  lost  among  the  crowd. 

There  was  a  cry  from  the  Indian  who 
drove  the  leading  train  of  dogs,  a  waving 
of  hands,  piany  shouts  of  good  luck,  the 
sharp  rattle  of  musketry,  the  loud  blun- 
dering noise  of  the  little-used  cannon,  and 
the  two  lovers  were  gone  into  the  North 
and  West  towards  Fort  Seclusion. 

They  travelled  all  day  through  the 
ever-increasing  cold,  speaking  but  little, 
their  faces  covered  from  the  deadly  frost. 
They  reached  the  hut  where  they  were  to 
camp  about  nine  o'clock  at  night.  At 
this  hour  Tsaga  was  opening  the  door  of 
the  living-room  at  Fort  God's  Plenty. 
The  three  brothers  sat  there  in  silence, 
scarcely  turning  to  look  at  him  as  he  en- 
tered, took  a  seat  at  the  table,  and  lapsed 
into  revery  with  the  others.  For  a  long 
time  the  three  brothers  smoked  on  in  si- 
lence, then  one  by  one  they  put  their 
pipes  down  as  though  some  thought  ab- 
sorbed them  completely.  With  his  right 
hand  in  his  bosom  Tsaga  read  their 
thoughts,  and  he  said  within  his  heart: 
"The  tiine  is  now  come.  .  .  .  Yet  the 
one  is  just  and  strong,  the  other  is  full  of 
mirth  and  lusty  life,  and  the  lad  is  young 
and  noble  I" 

There  was  a  great  struggle  in  his  breast. 
Yet  what  were  these  three  to  him  that  he 
should  pause!  .  .  .  And  the  girl  Nahda — 
she  of  the  same  lofty  origin  as  himself! 
.  .  .  Was  she  to  be  that  One  coming  out  of 
the  South  who  would  unite  the  heathen 
from  the  Outside  Lands  with  those  of  his 
race  who  lived  at  the  Summit  of  the  World? 
.  .  .  He  closed  his  eyes  and  strained  his 
will  to  conquer  space.  Slowly  a  vision 
came.  He  saw  a  hut  where  burnt  a  bright 
fire,  and  beside  the  fire  stood  a  man  and  a 
maiden.  And  he  heard  the  maiden  say, 
"His  words  were,  ' By  a  flame  of  fire  that 
which  is  hidden  shall  be  revealed.' "  The 
man  to  whom  she  was  speaking  bent  his 
brows  in  anxious  thought  and  then  said 
at  last :  "The  parchment — the  parchment, 
Nahda!" 

She  drew  it  from  her  bosom  and  gave  it 
to  him.  Kneeling,  he  held  it  to  the  fire. 
There  appeared  suddenly  and  brightly 
writing  in  the  language  of  those  Indians 
among  w^hom  Nahda 's  mother  was  a  chief- 
tainess.     This  was  the  writing: 

"I  speak  of  a  race  living  at  the  Summit 
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of  the  World,  and  the  spirit  of  the  life 
of  that  country  is  called  the  Great  Minus, 
representing  that  part  of  human  nature 
which  the  heathens  all  have  lost  and  by 
which  men  live  to  years  unnumbered. 
Now,  in  a  shrine  of  that  land  there  was  a 
stone  of  intolerable  radiance  by  which 
the  minds  of  men  could  be  read  as  the 
pages  of  a  book,  and  the  life  withered  in 
its  light  at  the  will  of  the  Spirit  that  gives 
and  withholds.  And  it  w^as  so  that  in  the 
delirium  of  approaching  death  the  Ruler 
of  the  land  cast  the  shrine  into  a  cleft  in 
the  mountain  and  it  was  lost,  though  the 
mountain  henceforth  flames  forever  be- 
cause of  it.  But  it  was  revealed  by  the 
Spirit  that  gives  and  takes  that  in  the 
quarries  of  the  Far  Off  Metal  River  in  a 
heathen  country  called  the  Outside  Land 
there  was  one  clear  stone  like  that  which 
was  lost.  Searchers  were  sent  and  it  was 
commanded  that  he  who  found  the  stone 
must  straightway  return  with  it  whence 
he  came.  Now,  one  of  the  searchers  was 
young  and  loved  life's  pleasures;  and  for- 
getful of  the  great  command  he  loved  a 
woman  of  the  heathen  at  the  Far  Off 
Metal  River.  One  day,  as  he  labored,  he 
suddenly  cried  aloud,  for  he  had  found 
the  burning,  life-giving,  and  life-taking 
stone  by  which  those  of  his  race  are  able 
to  know  each  other's  minds,  so  that  there 
be  only  justice  and  truth.  But  the  young 
man  loved  the  woman,  and  desiring  to 
persuade  her  to  accompany  him  to  his 
o\yn  far-off  land  he  hid  from  his  fellows 
the  finding  of  the  stone.  Yet  it  was  so 
that  though  the  woman  loved  the  youth 
she  would  not  lea\"e  her  own  land.  And 
the  Spirit  that  gives  and  takes  being 
angry  confused  the  brains  of  the  searchers, 
so  that  they  wandered  in  fur  heathen 
lands  until  they  died.  But  he  that  hid 
the  life-giving  and  life-taking  stone  in  his 
bosom  was  condemned  to  sleep  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  then  to  wander  for  one 
hundred  years  in  the  heathen  land  un- 
til he  should  find  three  brothers  of  one 
race  and  family,  whom  destroying  as  a 
sacrifice  he  should  be  free  to  return  once 
more  to  his  own  country.  And  I  am 
come  through  many  generations  of  one 
of  those  searchers  who  were  doomed  to  die 
in  exile.  These  are  my  last  words  before 
I  die  near  a  people  that  I  know  not." 


Pascal  Sarrotte's  breath  came  gasping- 
ly as  Nahda  read.  Once  or  twice  she 
stopped  in  the  reading  as  though  over- 
come, but  at  last  she  finished  it  and  for  a 
moment  stood  like  one  transfixed  by  a  vi- 
sion; then  turning  wild  eyes  on  her  hus- 
band she  cried,  "He  that  had  the  stone 
was  the  man  Tsaga,"  and  she  sank  un- 
conscious into  her  husband's  arms. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Tsaga,  in 
the  living-room  at  Fort  God's  Plenty, 
caused  his  mind  to  relax,  and  said:  "It  is 
even  so.     There  is  no  other  way." 

Yet  he  paused  ere  at  last  with  a  swift 
action  he  caught  the  stone  from  his  bosom 
with  a  sharp  exclamation.  As  the  three 
brothers  turned  quickly  towards  him,  an 
intolerable  scorching  brightness  struck 
through  their  eyes  and  stayed  forever  the 
vital  forces.  It  was  not  altogether  so, 
however,  with  the  lad  Teddie.  He  rose 
from  his  seat  with  a  moan  which  yet  was 
not  all  anguish. 

**My  love!"  he  cried,  and  then  sank 
back  again  in  his  place  still  and  rigid,  as  a 
murmur  of  triumph  rankled  through  the 
deadly  brightness  towards  him. 

Thereupon  the  room  grew  dark  again 
save  for  the  light  of  the  dim  candle.  For 
a  long  time  Tsaga  looked  iljion  the  three. 
His  face  now  was  as  that  of  other  men 
with  the  death-look  vanished;  and  on  it 
was  a  look  of  lofty  pity.  Drawing  near 
to  Teddie,  he  touched  the  cold  forehead 
gently  and  said:  "Lover,  thou  hast  found 
her  now!"  Then,  turning,  he  vanished 
through  the  doorway  into  the  empty 
world. 

When,  next  night,  two  horror-stricken 
faces  peered  through  this  doorway,  the 
three  still  sat  where  Tsaga  had  left  them, 
rigid  and  awfully  alone,  the  moonbeams 
mingling  with  their  smiles.  For,  indeed, 
they  smiled  as  does  a  drowned  man  who 
had  pleasant  visions  as  he  passed.  The 
two  who  saw  this  thing  trembled  and  were 
overwhelmed,  but  at  last  one  said  through 
the  stifling  cloud  of  her  grief:  "Pascal, 
I  am  come  of  that  people — of  Tsaga's 
people.  You  and  I  will  go  to  the  Sum- 
mit of  the  World.  We  will  have  li\es  for 
these." 

This  they  did,  and  the  tale  of  their  jour- 
ney is  yet  to  be  told. 


"GRAN'    BOl'LE" 

A    SEAMAN'S   TALK    OF    THE    SEA 
By   Henry  van   Dyke 

WE  men  that  go  down  for  a  livin'  in  ships  to  the  sea, — 
We  love  it  a  diflferent  way  from  you  poets  that  'bide  on  the  land. 
We  are  fond  of  it,  sure!     But,  you  take  it  as  comin'  from  me, 
There's  a  fear  and  a  hate  in  our  love  that  a  landsman  can't  understand. 


Oh,  who  could  help  likin'  the  salty  smell,  and  the  blue 
Of  the  waves  that  are  lazily  breathin'  as  if  they  dreamed  in  the  sun? 
She's  a  Sleepin'  Beauty,  the  sea, — but  you  can't  tell  what  she'll  do; 
And  the  seamen  never  trust  her, — they  know  too  well  what  she's  done! 

She's  a  wench  like  one  that  I  saw  in  a  singin'-play, — 

Carmen  they  called  her, — Lord,  what  a  life  her  lovers  did  lead! 

She'd  cuddle  and  kiss  you,  and  sing  you  and  dance  you  away; 

And  then,— she'd  curse  you,  and  break  you,  and  throw  you  down  like  a  weed. 

You  may  chance  it  awhile  with  the  girls  like  that,  if  you  please; 
But  you  want  a  woman  to  trust  when  you  settle  down  with  a  wife; 
And  a  seaman's  thought  of  growin'  old  at  his  ease 
Is  a  snug  little  house  on  the  shore  to  shelter  the  rest  of  his  life. 

So  that  was  old  Poisson's  dream, — did  you  know  the  Cap'? 

A  brown  little  Frenchman,  clever,  and  brave,  and  quick  as  a  fish, — 

Had  a  wife  and  kids  on  the  other  side  of  the  map, — 

And  a  rose-covered  cottage  for  them  and  him  was  his  darlin'  wish. 

"I  'ave  sail,"  says  he,  in  his  broken-up  Frenchy  talk, 
"Mos'  forty-two  year;  I  'ave  go  on  all  part  of  de  worl'  dat  ees  wet. 
I'm  seeck  of  de  boat  and  de  water.    I  rader  walk 
Wid  ma  Josephine  in  one  garden;  an'  eef  we  get  tire',  we  set! 
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"You  see  dat  bateau,  Saintc  BrigiUe?     I  bring  'er  dh'are 
From  de  Breton  coas',  by  gar,  jus'  feefteen  year  bifore. 
She  ole  w'en  she  come  on  Kebec,  but  Holloway  Freres 
Dev  buy  "er,  an'  hire  me  run  'er  along  dat  dam'  Nort"  Shore. 
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"Dose  engine  one  leetl'  bit  cranky, — too  ole,  you  see, — 
She  roll  and  peetch  in  de  wave'.     But  I  lak'  'er  pretty  well; 
An'  dat  sheep  she  lak'  "er  captaine,  sure,  dat's  me! 
Wid  t'irty  ton  coal  in  de  bunker,  I  tek'  dat  sheep  t'rou'  hell. 

"But  I  don'  wan"  risk  it  no  more;  1  had  bonne  chance: 
I  save  already  ten  t'ousan'  dollar",  dat's  plenty  I  s'pose! 
Nex'  ^\•inter  I  buy  dat  house  wid  de  garden  on  France 
An'  I  tell  adieu  to  de  sea,  and  I  leev'  on  de  Ian'  in  ripose." 

All  summer  he  talked  of  his  house, — you  could  see  the  flowers 

Abloom,  and  the  pear-trees  trained  on  the  garden-wall  so  trim, 

And  the  Captain  awalkin'  and  smokin'  away  the  hours, — 

He  thought  he  had  done  with  the  sea,  but  the  sea  hadn't  done  with  him  I 

It  was  late  in  the  fall  when  he  made  the  last  regular  run, 

Clear  down  to  the  Esr|uimault  Point  and  back  with  his  rickety  shi[); 

She  hammered  and  pounded  a  lot,  for  the  storms  had  begun; 

But  he  drove  her, — and  went  for  his  season's  pay  at  the  end  of  the  trip. 

Now  the  Holloway  Brothers  are  greedy  and  thin  little  men, 
With  their  eyes  set  close  together,  and  money's  their  only  God; 
So  they  told  the  Cap'  he  must  run  the  Bridget  again, 
To  fetch  a  cargo  from  Moisie,  ten  thousand  c|uintals  of  cod. 

He  said  the  season  was  o\er.     They  said:  "Not  yet. 

You  finish  the  whole  of  your  job,  old  man,  or  you  don"t  draw  a  cent  I"' 

(They  had  the  Bridget  insured  for  all  they  could  get.) 

And  the  Captain  objected,  and  cursed,  and  cried.     But  he  U'ent. 

They  took  on  the  cargo  at  Moisie,  and  folks  beside, — 
Three  traders,  a  priest,  and  a  couple  of  nuns,  and  a  girl 
For  a  school  at  Quebec, — when  the  Captain  saw  her  he  sighed. 
And  said:    "Ma  littl'  Fifi  got  hair  lak'  dat,  all  curl!"' 

The  snow  had  fallen  a  foot,  and  the  wind  was  high. 

When  the  Bridget  butted  her  way  thro'  the  billows  on  Moisie  bar. 

The  darkness  grew  with  the  gale,  not  a  star  in  the  sky. 

And  the  Captain  swore:  "We  mus'  make  Sept  Isles  to-night,  by  garl"' 

He  couldn't  go  back,  for  he  didn"t  dare  to  turn; 

The  sea  would  have  thrown  the  ship  like  a  mustang  noosed  with  a  rope; 

For  the  monstrous  waves  were  leapin'  high  astern. 

And  the  shelter  of  Se\  en  Island  Bay  was  the  only  hope. 


(;S()  "Gran'  Boiile" 

There's  a  bunch  of  broken  hills  half  sunk  in  the  mouth 

Of  the  bay,  with  their  jagged  peaks  afoam;  and  the  Captain  thought 

He  could  [)ass  to  the  north;  but  the  sea  kept  shovin'  him  south, 

With  her  harlot  hands  in  the  snow-blind  murk,  till  she  had  him  caught. 

She  had  waited  forty  years  for  a  night  like  this, — 

Did  he  think  he  could  leave  her  now,  and  live  in  a  cottage,  the  fool? 

She  headed  him  straight  for  the  island  he  couldn't  miss; 

And  hea\ed  his  boat  in  the  dark, — and  smashed  it  against  Gran'  Bmile. 

How  the  Captain  and  half  of  the  people  clambered  ashore. 
Through  the  surf  and  the  snow  in  the  gloom  of  that  horrible  night, 
There's  no  one  ever  will  know;   for  two  days  more 
The  death-white  shroud  of  the  tempest  covered  the  island  from  sight. 

How  they  suffered,  and  struggled,  and  died,  will  never  be  told; 

We  discovered  them  all  at  last  when  we  reached  Grari  Boule  with  a  boat; 

The  drowned  and  the  frozen  were  lyin'  stilT  and  cold, 

And  the  poor  little  girl  with  the  curls  was  wrapped  in  the  Captain's  coat. 

Go  write  your  song  of  the  sea  as  the  landsmen  do. 

And  call  her  your  "great  sweet  mother,"  your  "bride,"  and  all  the  rest; 

She  was  made  to  be  loved, — but  remember,  she  won't  love  you, — 

The  men  who  trust  her  the  least  are  the  sailors  who  know  her  the  best. 
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Herd  of  buffalo,  upper  Tana  River. 
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THE   BUFFALO 

EARLY  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  the  African  buffalo 
were  smitten  by  a  terrible 
scourge,  a  cattle  sickness  of 
such  virulent  character 
that  as  it  traversed  the  con- 
tinent, from  north  of  the  equator  to  south 
of  the  Zambezi,  it  swept  the  herds  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Domestic  cattle 
suffered  equally,  and  a  few  of  the  big  bo- 
vine antelopes  suffered  slightly.  Of  the 
buffalo  in  East  Africa  and  E^ganda  prob- 
ably not  one  in  ten  thousand  icas  left  alive! 
It  was  an  appalling  calamity.  The  de- 
struction was  far  more  sudden  than  is 
ever  the  case  when  man  is  the  sole  agent, 
and  far  more  complete  for  the  length  of 
time  involved.  But  there  was  a  vital 
distinction.  When  the  disease  had  spent 
its  force,  it  vanished,  and  the  scattered 
survivors  were  left  free  to  recover  the 
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lost  ground.  The  extraordinary  vigor  of 
nc.tural  reproducti\-e  power,  of  wild  fe- 
cundity when  there  is  a  vacant  place  for 
its  action,  was  then  shown  to  the  utter- 
most. The  few  remaining  buffalo  found 
themselves  in  precisely  the  position  of 
the  feral  horses  and  cattle  turned  loose 
by  the  Spaniards  on  the  grassy  plains 
of  America.  They  had  what  was  for  their 
purposes  a  nearly  vacant  continent  to  con- 
quer by  dint  of  their  reproductive  power. 
Except  where  ci\'ilized  man  has  been  pres- 
ent, and  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the 
native  foes  of  the  buffalo,  this  reconquest 
has  been  largely  achieved.  This  fact  shows 
that  this  animal  at  least  can  more  than 
hold  its  own  as  far  as  its  brute  enemies  are 
concerned,  and,  where  the  climatic  con- 
ditions do  not  forbid,  will  populate  to 
near  the  limit  of  its  food  supply.  Buffalo 
are  now  common  beasts  in  East  Africa 
and  abundant  in  L^ganda.  The  wise 
policy  of  the  British  Government  in  pro- 
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tecting  all  the  big  game  has  aided  in  this  found  in  the  low-lying,  hot  regions  near 

recovery.  the  coast. 

The  buffalo  of  the  White  Nile  belongs  In  their  daily  habits  buffalo  differ  both 

to  the  Abyssinian  species,  or  subspecies;  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 

while  the  East  African  buffalo  is  identical  and  according  to  whether  they  have  or 

with  the  Cape  animal.     But  there  is  no  have  not  been  much  hunted.     In  places 


East  African  buffalo  shot  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Kamite  Farm. 


difference  in  habits  between  the  two 
species,  although  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  species  there  are  marked  differences 
between  the  behavior  of  the  herds  in  one 
region  and  of  the  herds  in  another. 

Buffalo  are  grazers  and  are  fond  of 
water.  They  are  not  beasts  of  the  desert, 
and,  unlike  the  giraffe,  eland,  and  oryx, 
they  can  not  exist  in  nearly  waterless 
regions.  They  are  gregarious,  going  in 
herds  of  from  a  score  to  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred individuals;  and  in  addition  old  bulls 
are  found  singly  or  in  small  parties,  while 
occasionally  a  herd  will  consist  of  noth- 
ing but  cows,  calves,  and  young  stock. 
Buffalo  are  hardy  animals,  and  are  found 
in  var^dng  and  very  different  habitats, 
within  the  limits  of  their  general  range. 
Neither  the  zebra  nor  any  of  the  ante- 
lopes can  adapt  themselves  to  such  vary- 
ing conditions,  provided  only  that  there 
is  no  dearth  of  water.  In  places  buffalo 
live  on  or  near  the  open,  grassy  plains 
beloved  of  the  zebra  and  hartebeest; 
elsewhere  they  live  in  dense  forests;  else- 
where they  wander  in  the  neighborhood 
of  some  river  running  through  water- 
less flats  of  grass  or  thorn-trees;  they  are 
found  in  the  high  mountains,  where  the 
nights  are  very  cold;  and  they  are  also 


where  they  live  in  dense  forest  and  are 
hunted,  they  venture  into  the  open  only 
after  nightfall;  and  where  much  molested 
they  never  feed  by  day,  so  that  observers 
have  treated  them  as  purely  nocturnal 
animals.  But  I  am  convinced  that  these 
exclusively  nocturnal  habits  are  not  nat- 
ural to  them.  Doubtless  they  every- 
where graze  as  freely,  or  almost  as  freely, 
in  moonlight  as  in  sunlight;  and  probably 
the  twenty-four  hours  are  often  divided 
into  periods  of  alternate  feeding  and  rest- 
ing without  much  regard  to  light  or  dark- 
ness. But  in  many  places  they  feed  and 
rest  out  in  the  open  during  the  day;  and 
in  other  places  they  spend  the  day  in 
thorn  jungle  so  thin  as  to  afford  but 
scanty  cover. 

We  studied  one  herd  on  Heatley's  farm, 
near  the  Nairobi  falls.  Thie  buffalo  must 
have  numbered  over  a  hundred,  and 
Heatley  had  carefully  preserved  them;  he 
had  killed  one  or  two  bulls,  and  his  Boer 
farmer  had  shot  another  in  his  garden  one 
night,  but  there  had  been  so  little  moles- 
tation that  the  animals  were  living  practi- 
cally as  if  there  were  no  men  in  the  coun- 
try. Sometimes  the  whole  number  of 
animals,  or  nearly  the  whole  number,  went 
in  one  big  herd.     More  often  one  or  two 
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small  herds  split  otT  from  the  main  one; 
and  there  were  also  outlying  IjuIIs,  which 
went  singly  or  in  small  parties.  Their 
home  was  in  a  great  belt  of  papyrus  swamp 
fifteen  miles  long,  or  thereabouts,  and  a 
mile  broad  in  places.  This  papyrus  belt 
was  a  regular  morass  of  slime  and  water. 


serious;  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting them  outside  the  reeds.  Their  sta- 
tion when  in  the  reed-beds  was  usually 
marked  by  the  attendant  cow  herons. 
These  small  white  herons  accomi)any  the 
elephant,  rhino,  and  bufTalo  in  flocks,  fre- 
quently alighting  on  their  backs.     They 


German  East  African  buffalo,  age  six  years. 
In  the  National  Zoological  Park,  Washington. 


The  thick-growang  papyrus-stems,  with 
their  plumed  heads,  were  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  tall.  The  gloomy  depths  of  the  mo- 
rass served  as  a  secure  refuge  for  the  buf- 
falo, and  they  had  trodden  innumerable 
trails  hither  and  thither  through  it.  These 
trails  were  mere  lanes  of  deep  mire  and 
water,  with  the  huge  stems  of  papyrus 
crisscrossing  over  them;  only  the  vast 
strength  of  the  beasts,  their  short,  thick 
legs  and  brawny  bodies,  enabled  them  to 
plough  their  way  along  them,  or  at  need 
to  shoulder  a  passage  through  the  reeds. 
If  buffalo  were  not  half-amphibious 
beasts  they  could  not  dwell  amid  such 
surroundings.  While  the  herd  was  among 
these  huge  reed-beds  it  was  practically 
safe  from  pursuit;  that  is,  a  keen  hunter 
would  have  gone  in  after  them,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  if  it  had  been  impossible  to 
get  them  otherwise;  but  the  odds  would 
have  been  much  against  the  man's  suc- 
cess, and  the  danger  would  have  been 


catch  the  grasshoppers  and  other  insects 
kicked  up  from  the  grass  by  the  feet  of 
their  hosts.  In  Heatley's  papyrus  swamp 
the  cow  herons  evidently  found  the  dark 
cover  uncongenial.  The  flock,  which  ac- 
companied the  herd  in  the  open  as  fa- 
miliarly as  cow  buntings  accompany  cat- 
tle in  our  own  pastures,  usually  perched 
in  a  body  among  the  papyrus-tops  when 
the  herd  was  resting  near  by  among  the 
bottom  stems.  It  was  a  pretty  sight,  as 
the  white  plumage  glistened  in  the  sun, 
and  it  generally  enabled  us  to  know  just 
where  the  herd  was.  There  was  no  food 
for  the  buffalo  in  the  papyrus,  and  evi- 
dently they  liked  to  rest  in  the  open  no 
less  than  to  graze  there.  We  saw  them 
outside,  on  the  grassy  plains,  even  half  a 
mile  away  from  the  papyrus,  grazing  or 
lying  down,  at  every  hour  of  the  day. 
We  found  them  grazing  outside  the  reed- 
beds  for  a  couple  of  hours  after  sunrise 
and  then  retiring  to  their  wet  and  gloomy 
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fastness.  We  also  saw  them  come  out 
to  graze  in  the  early  afternoon  and  re- 
turn to  the  swamp  shortly  before  sun- 
set. We  also  found  them  lying  down 
in  the  open  at  about  ten  in  the  morning; 
and  up  and  grazing  ahnost  at  high  noon. 
There  was  evidently  no  invariable  rou- 


nature  of  a  sentinel;  the  herd  trusted  to 
the  vigilance  and  the  shaq^  senses  of  its 
members,  individually  and  collectively. 

The  Abyssinian  butlalo  we  encountered 
were  in  the  Lado,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile.  They  were  living  in  country 
much  like  that  along  the  Guaso  Nyiro, 
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Another  photograph  of  buffalo  shown  on  opposite  page. 


tine;  and  of  course  these  buffalo  could 
get  water  at  any  time  they  wished. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Guaso  Nyiro  we 
found  that  the  buffalo  came  down  to  the 
river  to  drink  every  night.  E\'idently 
they  thought  the  strip  of  thick  tree  jungle 
alongside  the  river  too  narrow  to  harbor 
them,  and  by  dawn  they  were  well  on  their 
way  back  to  the  dry  flats  and  sparse, 
parched  thorn  jungle  which  covered  the 
country'  away  from  the  river.  When  I 
was  there  the  withered  thorn-trees  gave 
almost  no  shade;  and  while  the  buffalo 
rested,  standing  or  hing,  the  sun  shone 
pitilessly  on  the  black  bodies.  Following 
the  trails  from  the  river  we  generally 
found  the  animals  resting;  but  we  found 
one  herd  feeding  quite  late  in  the  fore- 
noon and  another  feeding  almost  at  noon. 
The  scent  of  the  buffalo  is  as  keen  as  that 
of  the  elephant  or  rhino,  and  its  sight  far 
better,  so  that  they  are  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  stalk.    I  never  saw  anything  in  the 


and  their  habits  were  substantially  those 
of  their  Guaso  Nyiro  cousins.  At  one 
camp  by  a  native  village  we  found  a  herd 
living  in  the  dense  reed-beds,  through 
which  they  had  trampled  a  tangle  of  trails. 
This  herd  entirely  realized  that  they  were 
safe  in  their  reed  fastnesses,  and  only 
came  into  the  open  country  at  night  to 
graze.  Yet  in  the  same  neighborhood 
there  were  other  buffalo  with  entirely  dif- 
ferent habits.  These  lived  among  the 
dry,  scattered  thorn-trees,  which,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  other  trees,  such  as 
palms,  covered  the  surrounding  country, 
but  nowhere  formed  thick  cover.  There 
were  a  few  pools  at  which  these  buffalo 
drank.  They  fed  and  rested  alternately 
throughout  the  day  and  night.  I  found 
a  bull  grazing  at  midday.  They  rested 
standing  or  lying  down,  among  the  nearly 
leafless  thorn-trees,  which  gave  scant 
shelter  from  the  sun. 

Aside  from  man  the  buffalo's  one  enemy 
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is  the  lion.  Of  course,  a  crocodile  may 
occasionally  take  one;  or  a  calf  or  year- 
ling may  be  killed  by  wild  hounds;  but 
the  lion  is  the'only  beast  that  ever  follows 
the  buffalo  as  an  ordinary  prey.  There 
are  localities  where  lions  prey  on  buffalo 
almost  solely,  just  as  in  some  other  places 
they  prey  almost  exclusively  on  domestic 
cattle.  But  where  we  were,  the  lions  ha- 
bitually preyed  on  other  game  and  rarely 
attacked  either  buffalo  or  cattle.  In  the 
Lado  they  killed  i)ig  and  antelope;  in 
East  Africa  zebra  and  antelope.  A  buf- 
falo is  a  tough  and  dangerous  beast,  and 
where  zebra  and  hartebeest  abound  lions 
naturally  follow  the  easier  quarry.  On 
Heatley's  farm  a  family  of  lions  made 
their  day  lair  in  the  big  papyrus  belt 
which  also  harbored  the  buffalo  herd. 
Usually  neither  interfered  with  the  other, 
the  lion  finding  ample  hunting  among  the 
swarming  buck  of  the  surrounding  plains. 
Yet  one  night  two  lions  killed  a  buffalo 
heifer  just  outside  the  papyrus.  A  single 
lion,  no  matter  how  large,  will  rarely,  un- 
less very  hungry,  tackle  an  un wounded 
buffalo  bull ;  when  one  is  killed  by  lions  it 
is  usually  by  a  party  of  them,  and  the  as- 
sailants do  not  always  escape  scathless,  it 
being  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  of  them 
to  be  killed  or  wounded  in  such  a  fight. 
A  big  lion  will  kill  a  buffalo  cow  or  young 
bull  without  much  difficulty.  This  is  be- 
cause the  lion  makes  his  assault  by  sur- 
prise, and  at  the  outset  gets  such  an  ef- 
fective hold  that  the  doomed  buffalo  has 
no  chance  to  exert  its  enormous  strength. 
A  cow  with  a  -young  calf  is  so  on  the  alert 
that  she  is  apt  to  detect  the  approach  of 
her  foe;  and  if  she  does  so  she  herself 
makes  the  assault,  without  any  hesita- 
tion, and  may  kill  or  drive  off  the  lion. 

The  buffalo  is  rightly  deemed  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  beasts  of  the  chase  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  In  unfrequented 
places,  or  where  it  has  grown  accustomed 
to  domineer  over  defenceless  natives,  it 
will  attack  unprovoked.  Near  Kenia, 
while  we  were  there,  a  cow  buffalo  regu- 
larly ran  amuck  through  the  villages,  kill- 
ing and  crippling  a  number  of  persons  be- 
fore the  young  men  slew  her  with  spears. 
Shortly  after  we  left  Africa  Messrs.  Mc- 
millan  and  Selous  made  a  trip  down  the 
Guaso  Nyiro,  and  one  of  their  porters 
was  charged  and  mortally  hurt  by  a  buf- 
falo.    On  Heatley's  farm  passers-by  had 


twice  been  charged  unprovoked  by  old 
bulls.  But  the  real  danger  comes  when 
wounded  buffalo  are  followed,  especially 
into  thick  cover. 

Nowadays,  in  Africa,  buffalo  have  to 
be  killed  on  foot,  by  tracking,  or  by  still- 
hunting  through  the  country  in  which 
they  are  found.  Their  heavy  bodies  and 
sharp  hoofs  make  it  comparatively  easy 
for  a  good  tracker  to  follow  them,  and, 
although  their  senses  are  keen,  they  are 
easier  to  stalk  than  antelope,  being  easier 
to  see  and  just  as  easy  to  approach  when 
seen.  They  are  everywhere  less  easy  to 
kill  than  rhinos.  They  do  not  travel  such 
distances  as  elephants,  and  hence  their 
chase  does  not  necessitate  such  wearing 
fatigue.  The  actual  circumstances  of  the 
stalk  vary  completely  with  the  cover  and 
the  local  habits  of  the  animals.  Beasts 
that  only  venture  from  the  forest  or  thick 
jungle  at  night  are,  of  course,  very  hard 
to  follow  successfully.  In  light,  open  jun- 
gle, or  where  the  beasts  feed  on  the  plains 
near  cover  in  daylight,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  bag  a  buffalo. 

Usually  there  is  little  danger  in  the  first 
shot  if  taken  from  a  reasonable  distance; 
although  even  under  such  circumstances 
there  is  now  and  then  a  determined  charge. 
Following  a  wounded  buffalo  is  proverb- 
ially risky,  as  I  have  already  said.  Vet- 
eran hunters  differ  widely  in  their  estimate 
as  to  which  beast  is  the  most  dangerous; 
the  claims  of  lion,  leopard,  elephant,  buf- 
falo, and  rhinoceros  have  each  been  stoutly 
defended.  My  own  belief,  based  on  all 
the  e\'idence,  is  that  when  a  buffalo  bull 
does  turn  to  bay  it  is  to  the  full  as  for- 
midable as — and  probably  more  formi- 
dable than — a  lion,  and  much  more  formi- 
dable than  an  elephant,  but  that  it  turns 
to  bay  far  less  freely  than  either.  Our 
own  slight  experience  supported  this  view, 
although  it  was  too  slight  to  offer  much 
basis  for  judgment  by  itself.  Our  party 
killed  about  a  score  of  lions,  a  dozen  buf- 
falo, a  dozen  elephant,  a  score  of  rhinos, 
and  a  half  a  dozen  leopards.  The  leop- 
ards were  the  pluckiest  and  most  sav- 
age of  the  lot,  although,  because  of  their 
small  size,  less  formidable  to  life  than  the 
other  game.  It  happened  that  no  buffalo 
charged  us,  whereas  several  lions  charged 
with  great  determination,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  elephants  charged  without  being 
molested.     Most  of  the  difference  was  un- 
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doubtedly  due  to  chance  or  individual  vari- 
ation. Vet  I  can  not  believe  that  lions 
would  ha\e  failed  to  charge  if  placed  as 
some  of  the  buffalo  were,  although  the  lat- 
ter did  not  charge.  The  first  buffaloes 
we  attacked  were  four  bulls  grazing  out- 
side a  papyrus  swamp.  On  our  firing  at 
them  they  ran,  not 
into  the  swamp, 
but  into  the  open. 
At  two  or  three 
hundred  yards 
they  halted.  One 
then  fell  dead; 
two  others  had 
been  wounded. 
\  et  on  our  walk- 
ing toward  them 
as  they  stood 
facing  us — black, 
ugly,  formidable- 
looking — they  lost 
heart  and  again 
ran.  All  four  were 
killed  without 
charging.  Under 
similar  circum- 
stances it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  a 
lion  would  not 
have  charged; 
again  and  again  we 
saw  lions  turn  to 
bay  and  charge  on 
less  provocation. 

THE  GIANT  ELAND 

> 

The  giant  eland 
has  the  regular 
eland  horns,  al- 
though very  much  magnified,  but  other- 
wise it  resembles  a  bongo  almost  as  much 
as  it  does  the  common  eland.  It  frequents 
open  country,  covered  by  a  growth  of 
thorn  scrub,  its  haimts  being  much  more 
like  those  of  the  common  eland  than  like 
those  of  the  bongo ;  but  it  breaks  the  higher 
branches  with  its  horns  like  a  bongo,  some- 
thing which  I  have  never  known  the  com- 
mon eland  to  do.  These  branches  are 
broken  to  get  at  the  leaves ;  we  found  them 
broken  at  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
and  the  crack  of  the  breaking  was  one  of 
the  sounds  for  which  we  listened  as  we 
followed  the  tracks  of  a  herd.  The  stom- 
ach of  one  of  the  animals  Kermit  shot  con- 


tained the  leaves  and  pods  of  a  small  bean- 
tree,  Lonchocarpus  laxijlorus,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  shea  butter-tree,  Butyrospermutn 
parki.  (The  specimens  were  preserved  by 
Kermit.) 

The  country  in  which  we  found  the  gi- 
ant eland  was  at  that  time  very  dry.    The 

flats  of  endless 
dust-colored  thom 
scrub,  which  hid 
everything  at  a 
distance  of  one 
or  two  hundred 
yards,  were  broken 
by  occasional 
ranges  of  low,  rag- 
ged hills.  In  the 
empty  water- 
courses the  holes 
were  many  miles 
apart.  The  thorn 
scrub  was  varied 
by  occasional 
pakns,  and  patches 
of  bamboo,  and 
moreoften  by  trees 
with  bright-green 
leaves  and  large 
bean-pods.  The 
elands  which  we 
killed  had  been 
browsing  on  the 
bean-pods  and 
leaves  of  this  tree, 
and  of  another  less 
conspicuous  tree. 
They  had  not  been 
grazing.  They 
drank  at  some  pool 
before  dawn,  and 
then  travelled 
many  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  parched 
fiats,  browsing  as  they  went.  Before  noon 
they  halted,  standing,  or  more  often  lying 
down,  in  the  scanty  shade  of  some  clump 
of  thorn-trees.  By  mid-afternoon  they 
again  moved  off,  feeding.  They  walked 
fast,  and  when  alarmed  went  at  a  slashing 
trot. 

They  were  far  more  wary  than  the  roan, 
hartebeest,  and  other  buck  found  in  the 
same  locality.  They  were  found  in  herds 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  individuals ; 
the  old  bulls,  as  with  all  gregarious  ante- 
lopes, were  frequently  solitary.  The  col- 
oring of  both  the  giant  eland  and  the  roan 
antelope  harmonized  well  with  the  dry- 
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landscape,  and  they  were  more  difficult  to 
make  out  than  the  hartebeests. 

These  eland  are  said  sj^eedily  to  leave  a 
district  if  they  are  harassed  by  hunters. 
They  wander  far,  their  wandering  being 
sometimes  seasonal  and  sometimes  due 
to  individual  vagaries.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  rainy  season, 
when  the  grass  is 
thick  and  tall,  they 
are  often  killed  by 
lions,  which  are 
then  able  to  get 
so  close  as  to  seize 
them  by  the  head; 
but  that  in  the  dry 
season  few  are 
killed  by  lions  be- 
cause then  the  big 
cat  can  rarely 
make  his  rush  from 
such  a  short  dis- 
tance as  to  insure 
a  grasp  of  the  head , 
while  the  quarry  is 
so  huge  and  strong 
that  if  seized  else- 
where it  can  gen- 
erally break  away. 

THE   COMMON 
ELAND 

This  huge,  state- 
ly antelope,  the 
size  of  an  ox,  was 
nowhere  abun- 
dant in  East  Af- 
rica; but  we  found 
it  fairly  common 
intheSotik,onthe 

Athi  plains,  and  along  the  northern  Guaso 
Nyiro.  Everj^vhere  it  was  a  beast  of  the 
dry,  open  plains — both  those  that  were 
bare  of  everything  except  grass,  and  those 
that  were  covered  with  a  thin  growth  of 
scrub  and  dotted  with  clumps  of  thorn- 
trees.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  edges  of  for- 
est. Its  ordinary  gaits  are  a  walk  and  a 
slashing  trot.  If  not  pressed  hard  this 
trot  does  not  tire  the  animal,  and  it  will 
go  for  many  miles.  When  closely  pressed 
or  much  alarmed  it  breaks  into  a  gallop. 
A  heavy  old  bull  can  not  keep  this  gallop 
for  a  mile  without  exhaustion;  but  the 
cows,  the  lighter  bulls,  and  the  young  an- 
imals run  hard,  although  not  as  fast  as 
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the  smaller  anteloi)e.  Of  all  African  game 
eland  are  the  easiest  to  ride  down  on  horse- 
back. I  have  rounded  up  a  herd  quite  as 
easily  as  I  could  round  up  old-style  Texan 
cattle. 

It  has  one  habit  seemingly  inconsist- 
ent with  its  great  size  and  lack  of  speed, 

and  that  is  its  ex- 
traordinary power 
of  leaping.  When 
startled  and  be- 
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cows  and 
even  the  bulls 
bound  like  ga- 
zelles, leaping  clear 
over  one  another's 
backs.  It  is  ex- 
traordinary to  see 
such  bulky , heavy- 
bodied  creatures 
spring  with  such 
goatlike  agility. 
It  would  seem  that 
the  mechanical 
reasons  which 
make  the  trot  their 
natural  gait,  and 
make  their  gallop 
slower  and  more 
tiring  than  the 
gallop  of  the  oryx 
or  hartebeest, 
would  also  limit 
their  jumping 
powers;  but  such 
is  not  the  case. 
They  are  heavier- 
bodied  than  the 
moose  or  wapiti, 
with  huge  necks 
and  barrels,  and  pendant  dewlaps  and 
wrinkled  neck-skin;  yet  for  a  few  seconds 
after  starting  they  make  high  jumps  of  a 
type  which  wapiti  rarely,  and  moose  never, 
attempt.  The  wapiti,  however,  although 
their  normal  gait  is  also  the  trot,  and  al- 
though hea\y  wapiti  bulls  are  speedily  ex- 
hausted b)'  a  hard  gallop,  at  least  some- 
times run  faster  than  running  blacktail 
deer — I  have  seen  this  myself — whereas 
the  eland  is  at  once  left  behind  by  fright- 
ened oryx  or  hartebeest — as  I  have  also 
myself  seen.  The  moose  is  even  more 
of  a  trotter  than  either  eland  or  wapiti. 
Young  moose  will  occasionally  gallop  not 
only  when  frightened  but  even  when  at 
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play ;  but  the  old  animals  practically  never 
break  their  trot,  except  that,  as  I  have  been 
informed  by  entirely  trustworthy  hunters, 
when  suddenly  and  greatly  startled  they 
may  plunge  forward  for  a  few  rods  in 
a  kind  of  rolling  run.  I  once  myself  saw 
the  tracks  where  a  big  (although,  per- 
haps, not  quite  full-grown)  moose  had 
thus  plunged  for  a 
few  jumi)s  at  a  gal- 
lop. These  very  big 
and  heavy  species  of 
antelope  and  deer 
evidently  find  the 
trot  and  not  the  gal- 
lop their  natural 
s])eed-gait,  whereas 
the  smaller  deer  and 
antelope  find  the 
gallop  equally  nat- 
ural— although  the 
gerenuk  trots  fast 
and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  black  tail 
proceeds  by  buck- 
jump.  The  big  ze- 
bra trots  much  more 
freely  than  the  small 
zebra.  From  these 
examples  it  would 
seem  natural  to  lay 
down  the  rule  that 
increase  in  size  and 
bulk  tends  to  make 
the  trot  mechanic- 
ally preferable  to  the 
canter  and  gallop. 
But  this  does  not 
apply  to  cattle:  bi- 
son and  buffalo,  un- 
like eland  and  moose,  always  gallop  when 
at  speed;  and  the  giraffe,  which  is  bigger 
and  heavier  than  any  of  the  pure  trotters, 
never  trots  at  all,  passing  immediately 
from  a  walk  to  a  canter  or  gallop.  It  all 
illustrates  anew  how  limited  our  knowledge 
really  is  and  how  cautious  we  must  be  in 
dogmatizing,  or  in  glibly  advancing  expla- 
nation theories  of  universal  applicability. 
The  flesh  of  the  eland  is  good,  perhaps 
better  than  that  of  any  other  antelope; 
although  personally  I  sometimes  thought 
tommy  and  reedbuck  equalled  it.  I  do 
not  think  the  flesh  of  African  antelopes  as 
good  eating  as  the  venison  of  wapiti,  deer, 
prongbuck,  and  mountain  sheep;  but  it  is 
hard  to  dogmatize  in  such  matters,  for 
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much  depends  on  the  cooking,  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  surroundings.  The  eland 
is  by  preference  a  grass-eater,  and  is  usu- 
ally fat,  which  makes  him  a  godsend  in 
the  African  land  of  lean  animals.  I  also 
found  eland  eating  aloe-leaves.  When 
the  country  is  so  parched  that  the  eland's 
food  consists  of  dry  leaves  from  the  thorn- 
trees,  the  flesh  is 
poor  and  tasteless. 
On  the  whole,  eland 
are  warier  than  any 
other  antelope. 
They  are  soft- 
bodied,  and  are  dis- 
abled by  a  wound 
which  would  not 
cripple  one  of  the 
smaller  antelope  or 
an  American  deer. 
So  many  trust- 
worthy observers 
report  that  African 
antelope  are  tougher 
than  the  deer  of  the 
northlands  that  I 
suppose  they  must 
be  right;  in  my  own 
experience  it  hap- 
pened that  I  was 
not  able  to  discern 
any  difi'erence  be- 
tween them. 

We  found  eland  in 
herds  of  from  half  a 
dozen  to  forty  or  fif- 
ty individuals,  the 
two  or  three  big 
bulls  looming  above 
the  cows  and  young 
We  also  occasionafly  came  on  bulls 
or  in  pairs.  The  very  old  bulls, 
called  blue  bulls  because  the  hide  shows 
through  the  thin  hair,  were  usually  sol- 
itary. They  are  so  big  and  dark  that  I 
have  known  an  entire  safari  mistake  one  for 
a  rhino  when  seen  a  little  way  off  in  thin 
bush.  Although  so  big,  eland  are  less 
pugnacious  than  any  other  big  antelope; 
why  the  eland,  and  to  a  less  extent  the 
koodoo,  are  so  mild-tempered,  when  their 
small  kinsfolk  the  bushbucks  are  such 
ferocious  fighters,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Eland  are  easily  tamed.  Our  own  govern- 
ment should  make  a  business  of  import- 
ing, taming,  and  training  them;  and  the 
African   governments  should  tame  and 
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train  them  at  once.  In  a  few  generations 
they  would  be  comi)letely  domesticated; 
they  would  give  excellent  food;  they  could 
be  used  as  draught  animals;  and  lack  of 


less  conspicuous  than  the  unstriped  body 
of  a  roan  antelope.  On  a  hare  plain, 
or  when  coming  tcj  water,  all  these,  and  all 
other  big  antelope,  are  conspicuous.     In 
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water,  and  the  dire  fly-borne  cattle  diseases 
of  Africa,  would  have  no  terror  for  them. 
They  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
world's  stock  of  domestic  animals. 

Where  we  came  across  eland  they  were 
drinking  every  twenty-four  hours.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact  that  in  certain  desert  regions  eland, 
like  giraffe  and  oryx,  go  many  months 
without  water.  How  this  is  possible  for 
so  huge  and  fat  a  beast,  in  a  climate  of 
such  intolerable  dryness  and  heat,  I  can 
not  imagine.  No  problem  is  better  worth 
the  study  of  competent  field-naturalists. 

The  eland,  like  the  roan  antelope,  and 
the  full-grown  buck  Grant's  gazelle,  pos- 
sesses a  coat  which  harmonizes  well  with 
the  general  hue  of  the  landscape  in  which 
it  dwells.  It  lacks  the  bold  face-markings 
of  the  roan,  and  the  face-markings  and 
body-stripes  of  the  oryx,  and  therefore, 
in  spite  of  its  size,  is  perhaps  a  trifle  less 
conspicuous  than  either.  The  thin  stripes 
on  its  coat  have  not  the  slightest  effect 
in  either  concealing  or  revealing  it;  seen 
sidewise,  its  body  is  neither  more  nor 


gray,  dry  thorn  scrub  the  eland  is  some- 
times hard  to  make  out  from  a  distance, 
if  it  is  not  switching  its  tail.  But  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  rarely  stands  still  for  any 
length  of  time  without  switching  its  tail; 
the  only  elands  I  ever  saw  in  what  might 
be  called  forest  revealed  themselves  to  us 
when  a  hundred  yards  off  by  the  switch- 
ing of  their  tails.  I  doubt  whether  the 
eland's  color  is  of  even  the  smallest  use 
to  it  as  against  its  natural  foes.  Wild 
dogs  always  hunt  purely  by  scent,  leop- 
ards only  occasionally  kill  an  eland  calf; 
the  lion  is  the  only  foe  that  need  be  con- 
sidered. On  the  rare  occasions  when 
lions  hunt  by  day  they  do  sometimes  use 
their  eyes — Governor  Jackson  has  de- 
scribed a  party  of  lions  hunting  eland  by 
sight.  But,  unless  wounded,  the  eland, 
though  far  less  conspicuous  in  color  than 
zebra,  hartebeest,  or  wildebeest,  and  even 
than  oryx  or  roan,  makes  no  more  effort 
to  hide  than  any  one  of  these,  its  constant 
companions.  While  unwounded  it  never 
crouches  or  slinks,  or  seeks  to  take  advan- 
tage of  cover,  like  a  bushbuck  or  oribi.    A 
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herd  rests  like  cattle,  lying  down  or  stand- 
ing; and  always  there  is  some  little  play  of 
ears  or  tail,  sufficient  to  insure  the  atten- 
tion of  any  beast  of  prey  which  is  on  the 
lookout  in  the  neighborhood.  Moreover, 
the  elands  lie  down  or  stand  resting  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  when  no  beast  of  prey 
is  abroad.  In  the  morning  and  afternoon 
they  are  feeding;  they  then  make  no  ef- 
fort to  hide,  and  are  sure  to  be  seen  by 
any  watchful  foe  which  is  trusting  to  its 
eyes  for  success.  Ordinarily  lion  trust  far 
more  to  nose  than  eyes,  until  close  up,  when 
the  shade  or  markings  of  the  coat  become 
utterly  unimportant.  At  night,  especially 
on  the  very  dark  nights  when  the  lion  is 
boldest,  probably  his  sense  of  smell  is  his 
only  guide  until  he  makes  his  final  rush; 
and  in  any  event  on  such  a  night  all  colors 
seem  alike.  Therefore,  although  the  eland's 
coloring,  Hke  that  of  the  ^\ild  ass  or  male 
Grant's  gazelle,  is  probably  more  conceal- 
ing than  that  of  any  of  the  other  antelopes 
or  of  the  zebras,  it  has  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  animal's  habits,  and  probably  in  ac- 
tual practice  is  of  no  consequence  to  it,  one 
way  or  the  other,  as  regards  its  foes.  At 
any  rate  the  coloration  is  not  a  factor  of 


survi\al  \alue.  The  stripes,  which  closet 
theorists  have  treated  as  of  concealing 
value  to  the  eland,  are  of  no  concealing  use 
whatever.  They  are  probably  gradually 
disappearing ;  they  diminish  the  farther  the 
animals  are  found  from  the  probable  orig- 
inal centre  of  development  in  the  middle- 
African  forests;  and  in  the  form  farthest 
from  this,  the  South  African  form,  which 
has  certainly  been  the  last  to  be  differ- 
entiated, the  stripes  have  completely  dis- 
appeared. This  of  course  means  that  they 
have  no  concealing  value  such  as  to  make 
them  in  even  the  slightest  degree  a  factor 
in  securing  through  natural  selection  the 
survival  of  the  wearer  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  existing  environment.  The 
eland  is  certainly  less  plentiful  than  the 
other  antelopes  which  possess  a  more  ad- 
vertising coloration;  and  it  is  more  shy, 
and,  instead  of  seeking  to  elude  observa- 
tion, prefers  to  station  itself  where  it  can 
detect  its  foes  at  a  distance  and  run  off. 
If  the  color  of  its  coat  were  of  benefit  to  it, 
it  "would  certainly  act  so  as  to  get  that 
benefit,  and  this  it  never  does.  Evident- 
ly its  coloration  is  an  entirely  negligible 
factor  so  far  as  its  survival  is  concerned. 


Reproduced  by  fennission  of  \cw  York  Zoological  Satiety. 

South  African  elnnd. 
Showing  absence  uf  body  stripes  and  white  chevrons  on  snout. 
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THE  MINSTER  STATUE 
ON  CHRISTMAS  EVE 

By   Benjamin   R.  C.  Low 

Illustrations   by   Charles    Cui.len 


HE  storm  has  ceased  for  you  below, 

Up  here  the  flakes  still  fly; 
In  sweeping  gusts  they  come  and  go 
About  these  battlements  of  snow: 
With  you  the  worst  is  by. 


The  comfort  of  your  homeward  feet 

Is  missing,  here  on  high; 
Ye  darken  down  each  twilight  street, 
And  some  ye  pass  and  some  ye  greet: 
Here  it  is  open  sky. 

Happy,  ye  make  your  candles  glow, 

Each  tree  a  cherub  shrine; 
Happy,  your  stars  are  kindled  so: 
Out  of  the  rifts  of  whirling  snow 
I  grope  the  skies  for  mine. 

The  branches  of  your  gracious  trees 

Are  tenderly  bowed  down; 
Ye  scatter  gifts,  of  joy  and  ease: 
My  gifts  are  thorny  galaxies, — 
A  cross,  or  else  a  crown. 

My  sword-hilt  sparkles  at  my  side; 

Accoutred  still,  I  stand: 
Ye  ride  no  more,  who  once  did  ride 
With  levelled  lance  and  puissant  pride, 

To  carve  me  through  the  land. 

My  bells,  with  thunder  in  their  throats 

Make  music  where  ye  are; 
The  clamor  of  their  earthquake  notes 
Down  to  your  peaceful  valleys  floats 
Like  starlight  from  a  star. 

The  storm  has  ceased  for  you  below, 

Up  here  the  flakes  still  fly; 
In  sweeping  gusts  they  come  and  go 
About  these  battlements  of  snow: 
With  you  the  worst  is  by. 
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"  Where  is  he  t "  I  asked,  trying  to  get  a  peep  at  my  assassin  through  the  weeds. — Page  697. 
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WAS  alone  out  on  the  Point 
trying  to  think  what  I  was 
going  to  do  with  Grace 
Airley  now  I'd  got  her,  for 
she  had  been  teUing  me 
how  we  were  to  spend  our 
honeymoon,  and  about  the  castles  we  were 
to  bu}',  and  had  ended  by  touching  me  for 
her  bridge  debts;  so  I  was  thinking  maybe 
I'd  have  to  go  to  work,  after  all,  when  I 
looked  out  to  sea  just  in  time  to  see  the 
dear  old  Dnisilla  rounding  the  Point. 

But  I  had  no  more  than  said,  "  Well,  I'll 
be  damned!"  to  the  Drusilla's  heels  than 
I  heard  a  woman  scream  out  my  name, 
and,  turning  quickly,  saw  little  Polly  Bee- 
son,  one  of  the  Airley  maids.  What  had 
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scared  her  was  more  than  I  could  guess, 
for  there  was  never  a  soul  in  sight  but  her- 
self and  me;  but  she  fainted  dead  away 
before  I  could  ask  her  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. By.  the  time  I  had  got  to  her  she  had 
opened  her  eyes  and  raised  up  on  one 
elbow. 

''Drop  in  the  grass!  Then  work  your 
way  over  the  bluff — under  the  roots  that 
hang  over.  Get  up  under  them — dig 
down  into  the  sand  and  cover  yourself 
with  it — "     Then  she  began  to  cry. 

I  said,  "Whatever  is  the  row?"  and 
stood  still,  looking  down  at  her.  She 
struck  at  me  like  a  cat  for  my  slowness. 

"  I  tell  you,  get  down!  There'll  be  time 
enough  to  talk  when  you're  hidden." 
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I  searched  my  conscience  for  anybody 
who  had  reason  to  hate  me.  I  couldn't 
think  of  any  one,  but  I  dropped.  "Where 
is  he?"  1  asked,  tryinj;  to  get  a  peep  at 
my  assassin  through  the  weeds,  but  she 
only  shook  her  head  imi)atiently,  motion- 
ing me  to  be  quiet. 

•'You'll  have  to  stay  here  all  night," 
she  announced  presently.  "  I'll  try  to  get 
food  to  you,  and  we  may  be  able  to  plan 
something."  But  her  tone  was  not  hope- 
ful. "And,  mind  you,  keep  down!  Once 
you're  found  I  can't  do  anything  more." 

She  rose  and  without  another  look  at 
me  started  back  along  the  beach.  I  looked 
out  to  sea,  and  saw  the  Driisilla  again, 
hull  down  this  time,  going  into  a  pink  and 
gold  sunset.  She  and  the  sun  drop})ed 
together,  and  then  I  heard  the  cheering. 
Like  a  baseball  field  in  the  distance — - 
just  exactly. 

I  lifted  my  head  above  the  fringe  of 
grass  where  Polly  had  left  me,  and  the 
land  side  of  all  those  big  cottages  of  ours, 
that  had  been  solemnly  boarded  up  for 
the  winter  that  afternoon,  was  blazing 
with  light,  the  windows  shining  as  if  it 
were  the  height  of  the  season. 

So  that  was  it!  Our  incomparable  Is- 
landers, fisher-folk  trained  for  twenty 
years  as  maids  and  butlers,  were  in  the 
habit  of  skylarking  with  the  property  left 
in  their  care.  Polly's  horror  had  pre- 
pared me  for  a  more  dignified  complica- 
tion than  that.  Why,  /  wouldn't  tell  on 
them  I  I  would  merely  stroll  down  there 
among  them,  jolly  them  a  little,  tip  like  a 
giant,  and  grin  like  the  quality  of  mercy. 

But  when  the  cheering  stopped  and  the 
surf  was  the  only  noise  left,  I  began  to 
hear — the  merest  insect  thread  of  sound — 
a  voice.  At  that  distance  it  must  have 
been  an  extraordinary  one  to  sound  so 
clearly.     It  kept  up  for  an  hour. 

I  couldn't  distinguish  a  word,  of  course, 
but  it  made  me  think,  that  voice,  of  how 
Captain  Kidd  and  his  crew  are  said  to 
have  meddled  with  our  Islanders'  ances- 
try somewhere  back,  and  I  wondered  how- 
it  would  have  sounded  bawling  orders 
against  a  gale.  I  meekly  crouched  down 
as  Polly  had  ordered  while  a  strong  sea- 
wind  set  in,  blowing  the  sand  in  my  face 
and  stirring  up  a  choppy  blackness  be- 
tween me  and  my  own  world — a  blackness 
that  was  presently  shot  with  drifts  of 
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white  of  all  sizes,  from  elephants  to  sheej) 
and  doves,  doing  a  devil's  dance  to  the 
sky-line. 

I  was  cold  and  hungry.  As  it  seemed 
impenetrably  dark,  I  got  up  at  last  to 
walk  up  and  down,  stamping  to  keep 
warm.  Pirates?  It  had  not  occurred  to 
me  before  that  our  agreeable  and  useful 
Islanders  were  different  from  any  other  of 
those  human  api)liances  we  engage  to  take 
most  of  the  details  of  living  ofT  our  hands. 
But  now  the  thread  of  that  mighty  voice 
jjersisted  in  my  ear  like  a  mosquito. 
Captain  Kidd?  My  startled  mind  re- 
viewed the  incidents  which  had  made  us 
decide  to  recruit  our  Island  servants 
wholly  from  the  natives.  Twenty  years 
ago  that  decision  had  been  reached,  after 
a  series  of  casualties — drownings,  falling 
from  clififs,  a  suicide  or  two — until  we 
were  like  to  ha\e  been  without  any  serv- 
ice at  all,  for  not  a  man  Jack  would  come 
with  us  from  the  mainland.  Then  old 
Beeson  had  appeared  from  nowhere  in 
particular,  and  after  that  there  had  been 
no  more  trouble — none  at  all.  It  had 
been  a  service  of  oil  and  honey.  The 
whole  colony  of  us  shut  up  the  Island  in  the 
fall  and  went  away,  and  in  the  spring  came 
back  to  it  to  find  everything  as  we  had 
left  it,  polished,  shining,  and  oiled,  an  un- 
crumpled  rose-leaf,  ointment  without  a  fly. 

But  now  their  faces — that  dark,  hawk- 
like Island  type — began  to  start  out  at  me 
like  objects  in  a  fog.  Once  I  had  squarely 
met  the  eyes  of  that  old  patriarch  Beeson, 
the  Airley  butler.  I  had  been  having  a 
little  collision  with  a  maid  and  a  tray. 
He  happened  in  as  the  mess  was  being 
wiped  up,  and — the  look  he  gave  me!  It 
smoothed  out  directly  the  maid  spoke, 
and  yet  there  was  something  about  it 
that  lingered  tinglingly.  Beeson  wasn't 
the  hawk  type;  he  was  smooth  and  pale 
and  bland,  like — and  a  cool  sensation 
trickled  down  my  spine — like  Long  John 
Silver.  I  had  fully  decided  that  he  was 
the  orator  of  the  evening;  yet  thinking  of 
Devries,  the  club  barber,  whose  profile 
was  like  Savonarola,  I  reserved  a  suspi- 
cion of  him  also.  That  bleak  sea-wind 
helped  my  fancy  to  dress  up  both  old 
rascals  with  handkerchiefs  around  their 
heads,  rings  in  their  ears,  and  sashes  stuck 
full  of  cutlasses  and  pistols,  and  set  them 
to  pacing  cjuarter-decks,  having  burst  out 
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of  their  smug  livery  like  chickens  out  of 
shells.  I  was  falling  into  a  drowsy  night- 
mare about  keelhauling,  when  there  was 
a  rustle  not  made  by  the  wind,  and  little 
Polly  Beeson  came  up  in  a  gray  dress  that 
was  invisible  against  the  sand  and  made  a 
ghost  of  her. 

"I've  brought  you  some  food,  but  you 
mustn't  stop  to  eat  it  now.  Hurry! 
Come  down  to  the  beach.  Dont  stand 
up  against  the  sky-line!" 

"The  tide  will  cover  our  steps,"  she 
panted.  It  was  already  coming  in,  and 
she  ran  so  close  to  the  water  that  her  feet 
splashed  in  it  now  and  then.  And  so  for 
two  miles  we  scurried  like  sandpipers,  then 
up  a  sandy  bluff  to  the  deserted  fisher- 
huts.  She  pushed  open  a  door  that  swung 
on  one  hinge. 

"You  must  get  along  without  light  or 
heat,"  said  she,  and  with  no  more  than 
that  was  gone  again  in  the  windy  dark. 
A  fog  was  riding  in,  and  its  tears  hung 
thick  on  my  white  flannels.  I  gazed  sor- 
rowfully at  the  capable  fireplace.  Had 
not  light  and  heat  been  taboo,  I  might 
have  summoned  up  philosophy  of  a  sort. 
As  it  was,  I  ate  what  Polly  had  brought 
gratefully,  distinguishing  cake  from  meat 
by  touch  and  smell,  then  fubbed  off  my 
discomfort  with  a  cigarette,  seating  myself 
on  a  whale's  vertebra,  which  seemed  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  chair.  And  so,  lean- 
ing my  head  upon  my  folded  arms,  I  fell 
asleep. 

When  I  woke  there  were  voices  outside 
the  door  and  it  was  light. 

"Polly,  Polly!"  a  man  was  saying. 
"Who's  the  "stowaway  this  time,  Polly?" 

As  she  made  no  answer,  he  went  on:  "I 
don't  think  I  can  bear  to  see  you  cry, 
Polly.    Maybe  I'll  help.    Is  it  Watkins?  " 

"Oh,  well!"  came  her  answer  at  last, 
and  the  tears  in  it  were  plain,  "  he  was  out 
on  the  Point  when  the  Drusilla  sailed.  I 
■ — well,  I  thought  at  first  it  was  you,  and 
was  running  to  catch  up,  and  then — I 
went  all  to  pieces!  I  finally  got  him 
scared  enough  to  hide.  But,  oh,  why 
did  they  have  to  begin  their  noise  before 
the  patrol  had  been  around?  Twenty- 
four  hours  would  have  saved  him." 

"Perhaps  some  of  us  think  twenty-four 
hours  of  liberty  more  important  than  the 
welfare  of  Mr.  Watkins." 

She  gave  a  little  wail  of  protest.  "Wel- 
fare!    But,  Billy,  this  one   isn't  a   bad 


sort  —  really.  Why,  if  one  dispensed 
with  all  the  people  in  the  world  that 
haven't  anything  the  matter  with  them 
except  general  uselessness —  He's  not  a 
Hathaway!  That  one —  I'd  never  have 
interfered  for  Hathaway." 

"  I  should  say  not ! "  He  was  silent  for  a 
space,  then  observed  interestedly:  "D'you 
know,  I've  sometimes  wondered  whether 
we  shouldn't  think  better  of  these  people 
if  we  saw  them  on  the  mainland.  This  is 
their  playground.  Now,  when  they  go 
back,  they — they  work  at  something, 
don't  they?"  He  spoke  with  the  calm 
speculation  of  the  ethnologist.  He  really 
did  not  know.     Neither  did  Polly. 

"I  suppose  they  must,"  she  agreed 
doubtfully;  "but  they  don't  talk  about  it 
— at  least  the  women  don't." 

They  seemed  to  give  the  subject  a  mo- 
ment's silent  wonder,  then  Billy  said 
crisply:  "Well,  suppose  we  go  in  to  the 
patient?" 

The  door  opened  and  I  saw  that  Billy 
was  the  big  life-saver  whose  stunt  was  sit- 
ting around  the  bathing  beach  all  sum- 
mer and  towing  back  the  girls  when  they 
got  to  showing  ofl  too  hard.  But  now, 
instead  of  being  a  splendid  bronze  statue 
in  blue  trunks,  he  was  dressed  like  all  the 
other  Islanders  when  out  of  livery,  in 
millionaire  cast-ofTs,  very  tight  across  the 
shoulders  and  flappy  around  the  waist. 
His  red-bronze  face — how  did  it  happen 
that  in  all  the  many  times  I  had  seen  the 
man  I  had  never  known  what  eyes  he  had? 
Meeting  them  now,  full,  my  question  that 
had  been  conceived  with  something  of 
threatening  dignity  fell  peevish  and  im- 
pudent.    Nevertheless,  I  got  it  out: 

"And  what  was  it  happened  to  Hatha- 
way?" I  asked. 

"Went  to  Africa  to  hunt  lions,  didn't 
he?  "  answered  Billy  calmly.  "  Why,  have 
you  news  of  him?" 

"I  seemed  to  have,  just  now." 

"Oh!"  cried  out  Polly;  "all  my  fault!" 
and  turned  away  with  her  hands  over  her 
face. 

Billy  looked  at  me  very  intently. 

"Did  you  know  him  well?  Does  any 
one  over  there" — he  motioned  seaward 
with  his  head — "want  him  back?"  And 
as  I  hesitated  what  to  answer:  "Suppose 
we  forget  him,  then." 

I  looked  toward  Polly,  who  was  sob- 
bing in  a  corner. 
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"Shall  we  forget  him?"  said  Billy. 

"For  the  present,"  I  conceded. 

"For  all  time,  or  Polly  and  I  walk 
away  and  leave  you  to  shift  for  yourself." 

But  I  shirked  the  issue,  and  avoiding 
the  brightness  of  his  eyes  let  my  glance 
travel  critically  about  the  deserted  cabin, 
picking  out  the  sagging  door,  the  blight 
and  mildew  upon  the  poor  furnishings. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  be  using  your  own 
houses  much,"  I  remarked. 

"Why  should  we?"  he  quietly  retorted. 
"We've  stopped  being  fishermen,  haven't 
we?  And  you've  built  up  our  moors  and 
replaced  our  roses  and  yellow  clover  and 
huckleberries  with  formal  gardens.  Must 
we,  then,  stay  out  of  your  comfortable 
empty  city  and  huddle  all  winter  in  our 
huts,  worse  off  than  our  parents  before 
you  came?  IMen  expect  strange  things  of 
each  other,"  said  Billy  Strait. 

"  I  don't  see  any  great  objection  to  Box 
and  Cox,"  said  I,  "if  you  vacate  in  time 
and  don't  injure  things,  but  when  it 
comes  to  putting  witnesses  out  of  the  way, 
as  you  admit  you  did  ^\^th  Hathaway  ..." 

Billy  strolled  over  to  the  \\'indow,  where 
Polly  was  keeping  a  lookout.  "You'll 
soon  be  able  to  talk  that  over  v.'ith  some 
one  who  can  answer  you  better  than  I," 
he  threw  over  his  shoulder. 

But  Polly,  darting  from  the  %\-indow, 
pushed  me  backward  into  a  musty  little 
closet,  closing  the  door  after  me,  while 
creatures  disturbed  by  my  entry  scuttled 
into  crevices. 

"Give  him  more  time!"  I  heard  her 
plead.  "It  was  all  my  fault.  I  could 
never  be  happy  if  that  happened  through 
me.     Don't  you  see?" 

"  I  see  that  you  are  wonderfully  anxious 
about  him." 

"Why,  Billy!  you  don't  .  .  .  you're 
never  thinking  I  care  for  him! " 

He  did  not  answer  at  once.  "For  a 
moment  I  was  puzzled,"  he  said  at  length, 
"but  I  see.  Of  course.  Kiss  me,  and 
then  we'll  talk  to  them." 
•  Mingling  with  his  words  came  the  soft 
crunch  of  steps  in  the  sand,  and  directly 
Polly 's  voice,  pretending  laughter :  ' '  Here 
we  are,  boys!" 

"Hello,  Polly!  Well,  well— and  Billy, 
too!  Back  to  the  old  sod!"  came  the 
reply  with  cheerful  humor. 

I  gathered  an  impression  that  the  room 
was  crowded.    There  was  a  suppressed 


moving  about,  a  sound  of  breathing  as  if 
from  ten  or  a  dozen  people. 

"How  long  have  you  two  been  here?" 
The  question  was  rasped  out  sharply,  and 
at  the  same  time  something  rubbed  heav- 
ily against  the  door  of  my  cupboard,  as 
though  a  man  were  leaning  there.  In  a 
panic  lest  the  weak  hinges  should  give 
way  I  softly  placed  my  own  shoulders  as  a 
counter  brace,  and  there  we  stood,  back 
to  back,  with  only  the  rotting  wood  be- 
tween us. 

"Ten  minutes — maybe  half  an  hour. 
Why,  Connie?"  asked  Polly  tranquilly. 

"Have  you  seen  anything  in  our  line?" 

The  first  voice  broke  in  with  some  in- 
dignation. "Now,  look  here,  who's  in 
charge  here  anyway,  and  since  when  have 
we  taken  to  bothering  the  girls  about  our 
business?  There's  nobody  here  but  Billy 
and  Polly.     Get  out!     For'rd  ware/?/" 

Straightway  the  shoulders  against  which 
I  had  been  so  anxiously  leaning  were  with- 
drawn, and  had  my  recovery  not  been  of 
the  quickest  I  should  have  betrayed  my- 
self then  and  there  by  falling  into  the 
room.  I  heard  them,  as  I  thought,  all  go 
out,  and  there  being  no  voice  or  move- 
ment for  several  minutes,  concluded  that 
Polly  and  Billy  had  accompanied  them. 
Nevertheless  I  remained  as  I  was,  and  I 
had  not  long  to  wait  before  there  was  once 
more  a  step  in  the  sand — a  man's  step; 
Billy  returning,  no  doubt.  I  drew  a  breath 
of  relief.  The  step  entered  the  doorway, 
making  a  gritty  sound  of  wet  sand  ground 
between  the  rubber  sole  and  the  floor, 
crossed  directly  to  my  hiding-place,  and 
the  door  was  thrown  wide. 

"You  may  come  out  now,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,"  said  the  sharp  voice,  and  I  looked 
into  the  hawk-face  of  young  Devries.  He 
was  his  father's  assistant  at  the  club.  I 
had  been  shaved  by  him  once,  and  when 
he  had  cut  me  most  inexcusably  I  had  ex- 
pressed my  mind  with  great  freedom.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  was  remembering 
that  incident  as  we  faced  each  other  there; 
but  I  was,  vividly. 

He  covered  me  with  a  revolver. 

"Oh,  put  it  up!"  said  I,  tr}-ing  to  as- 
sume an  air  of  bored  indifference.  "I 
sha'n't  try  to  fight  a  whole  island  full  of 
lunatics." 

He  made  no  conversation  as  we  started 
back  along  the  beach.  The  fog  was  roll- 
ing seaward.     A  stormy  sunlight  touched 
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the  water  to  flame  for  perhaps  a  mile,  and 
l)eyond  that  it  was  a  curtain  of  milk.  In 
this  open  space  the  gulls  were  manoeuvring 
as  thick  as  flies,  and  squawking  like  the 
devil's  barn-yard.  The  tide  was  low,  and 
the  wet  scallops  lay  scattered  like  ]iurj)le 
and  yellow  pansies;  a  thick  ridge  of  heavy 
seaweed  was  shot  through  with  gleams  of 
silver,  the  tiny  bodies  of  a  stranded  school 
of  little  fish. 

The  fog  suddenly  fading  for  a  mile  or  so 
more  revealed  the  lines  of  a  four-masted 
schooner  j^erilously  near  the  bar.  Now, 
with  the  going  of  the  fog,  her  sails  were 
blossoming  with  panic  swiftness,  as  she 
prepared  to  withdraw  her  foot  from  where 
it  never  should  have  been.  Her  sails  were 
the  only  ones  in  all  the  ocean,  it  seemed. 
.•\nd  strange  enough  it  was  to  see  the 
water  emj)ty  of  all  our  gay  little  craft. 
The  emptiness  of  the  beach  was  strange 
enough,  too,  and  the  silence.  I  missed 
the  Casino  band.  But  as  I  walked  obe- 
diently shoulder  to  shoulder  with  my  sin- 
ister companion  I  was  thankful  that  the 
sun  shone  and  that  all  was  so  calm  and 
lo\ely.  ]\Iy  eye  was  greedy  for  the 
morning's  beauty;  things  I  had  never 
seen  before  seemed  wonderful,  desirable, 
and  worth  investigation.  It  should  be 
easier,  I  thought  with  some  satisfaction, 
for  a  man  not  greatly  trained  in  cour- 
age, to  meet  his  greatest  personal  crisis  ac- 
ceptably on  a  day  when  sky  and  sea  were 
not  forcing  their  melancholy  upon  his  at- 
tention. But  there  was  an  ominous  qual- 
ity in  that  sunlight,  even  then,  and  some- 
where over  the  horizon's  edge  one  felt  the 
autumn  storms  in  ambush. 

As  we  turned  the  Point  the  curving 
ranks  of  the  shore  cottages  re\'ealed  all 
their  sea  windows  demurely  boarded. 
Plainly  no  chance  boat  with  inquiring 
glasses  would  guess  that  anything  upon 
the  Island  was  not  as  its  owners  would  ap- 
l)rove.  But  before  we  came  to  the  houses 
we  left  the  beach  and,  ascending  the  bluflf 
stairs,  struck  into  the  shore  bridle-path, 
and  here  there  began  to  be  signs  of  that 
masquerade  of  which  I  had  been  made 
aware  the  night  before.  The  streets  were 
nearly  as  full  as  before  our  people  desert- 
ed them,  and  the  same  costumes  were 
grouped  in  approximately  the  same  gather- 
ing-places. There  was  a  tennis  match  on 
in  the  Casino  court,  and  across  the  links 
a  red-coat  was  moAing  leisurely,  accom- 


panied by  a  crisp  white  duck  figure.  It 
was  very  complete,  very  well  done.  I 
stopped  in  sj)ite  of  young  De\ries  and  his 
silly  revolver  and  laughed  consumedly. 

"Gad!"  said  I,  "I  wouldn't  have  missed 
this  for  the  mint!" 

"That's  fortunate,"  he  returned. 
"There's  a  whole  lot  more  of  it,  you 
know." 

And  then,  with  a  most  military  fife  and 
drum,  a  surjjrising  procession  turned  the 
corner. 

"Who  are  those?"  I  asked  in  surprise. 
"  You  didn't  get  that  out  of  our  book!" 

A  large  company  of  Vjoys  in  khaki  were 
swinging  down  the  street  in  fine  formation 
to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle.  Not  one 
one  of  them  was  over  eighteen — some  not 
over  twelve.  Children,  all  of  them  with 
solemn,  red-cheeked  faces — splendid  chil- 
dren, and  their  eyes  were  all  of  that 
strangeness  which  had  cowed  me  in  Billy 
Strait's.  The  strangeness,  I  think,  of  the 
sea. 

"There's  more  than  you  would  like  to 
know  about  them,"  said  Devries,  ambigu- 
ously. "However,  they  are  the  glorious 
army. of  caddies  and  button  boys,  the  little 
pages  and  messengers  of  all  sorts.  Too 
many,  eh?  That's  what  they  think,  too. 
I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  build  a  few  more 
palaces  if  all  the  poj)ulation  of  Sunny  Sea 
is  to  find  employment."  He  stopped 
with  me,  his  eyes  following  them  with  a 
curious  expression:  amusement,  envy — 
something  else.  "Damned  if  I  know  the 
answer!"  he  said,  quite  to  himself,  when 
they  had  passed. 

Devries  did  not  enter  the  Airley  house 
by  the  most  open  way.  We  skirted  about 
through  byways  and  hedges,  and  at  last 
went  in  by  the  servants'  entrance.  A  man 
whom  I  recognized  vaguely  as  one  of  the 
club  waiters  rose  up  hastily.  He  ap- 
peared to  have  been  expecting  us. 

"You  can't  go  up  just  yet,"  he  whis- 
pered. "Your  father  came  in  half  an 
hour  ago,  looking  as  if  he  couldn't  start  in 
too  soon  to  please  him.  Manson  is  there, 
too,  and  DeSaussure  and  Prado.  I  don't 
see  how  old  Beeson  can  hold  out." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  this,  then?  "  De- 
vries indicated  me  with  his  pistol.  "I'm 
due  up  there  to  help  father,  you  know." 

"Oh,  run  it  into  the  cellar!"  said  the 
other  glancing  at  me  with  a  careless  eye, 
in  which  I  read  no  memory  of  my  large 
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tips.  "Tie  him  if  you  want  to,  but  he 
couldn't  get  out  of  a  pasteboard  hat-box 
if  somebody  shut  the  lid  on  him." 

Yet  in  this  they  carried  their  scorn  to 
too  great  length,  for  when  I  was  a  boy, 
before  all  my  ambitions  were  killed  by 
choking  them  with  butter,  there  had  been 
one  which  I  had  all  but  carried  through 
when  my  mirthful  and  horrified  family 
put  a  stop  to  it.  So  when  they  mentioned 
tying  me  I  had  to  call  up  my  poker  face  to 
hide  my  elation,  for  1  knew,  as  well  as 
the  master  magician  who  had  taught  me, 
how  to  so  let  myself  be  tied  that  no  rope 
could  hold  me.  But  I  drooped  my  head 
in  a  downcast  way  and  went  sighingly  to 
mydungeon,submittingtoUevries'shasty 
tying  with  the  limp  air  of  a  man  wholly 
without  hope. 

He  did  it  rapidly  and  I  thought  even  in 
his  hurry  there  was  a  humane  attempt  not 
to  draw  the  cords  too  tight  nor  pull  ni}- 
arms  into  an  uncomfortable  angle.  It 
was  not  so,'sureh',  that  the  old  buccaneers, 
his  ancestors,  were  careful  of  their  \ic- 
tim's  comfort. 

As  I  rapidly  slipped  out  of  the  knots 
which,  thanks  to  the  only  useful  training 
I  ever  had,  were  no  knots  at  all,  I  meditated 
with  some  wonder  on  this  evidence  of  the 
world  having  fallen  on  gentler  times.  Ed- 
ucated and  merciful  pirates,  who  put  the 
worm  upon  the  hook  as  if  they  loved  it! 
But  I  began  to  fear  it  was  none  the  less  a 
hook. 

Overhead  there  was  the  dull  shuflling  of 
many  feet,  and  now  and  then  a  raised 
voice  reached  mc.  but  I  could  not  distin- 
guish anything  that  was  said.  I  started 
on  a  tour  about  my  prison  trying  to  tind 
the  place  where  the  voices  sounded  most 
clearly.  Evidently  there  was  great  excite- 
ment under  way,  and  this  ga^•e  me  hope. 
For  their  regard  of  me  seemed  so  slight  at 
best  (or  worst)  that  if  they  realh'  got  to 
quarrelling  I  might  be  forgotten  alto- 
gether, and  then  I  knew  I  could  handle  a 
small  boat  well  enough  to  take  me  out  to 
the  track  of  the  incoming  steamers. 

Hunting  closely  after  the  voices,  then,  I 
found  myself  in  a  bin,  4s  it  seemed,  of  pun- 
gent fine  ashes,  and  looking  upward  dis- 
tinguished a  line  of  light  overhead.  I 
brought  an  empty  box,  and  standing  on  it 
contrived  to  make  out  some  system  of 
chains  and  pulleys  which  I  have  since 
learned  was  Colonel  Airlevs  own  device 


for  letting  the  ashes  out  of  his  great  fire- 
place. The  crevice  left  by  the  ill-work- 
ing of  this  trap  now  furnished  me  a  space 
to  hear,  and  by  a  wonderful  neck-break- 
ing distortion  I  could  manage  to  get  a 
jneagre  \'iew  of  the  room;  a  view,  at  least, 
of  feet — the  well-shod  feet  of  my  own 
friends  the\'  seemed,  yet  with  a  differ- 
ence. 

At  the  head  of  the  dining-table  the  stout 
white  canvas  appendages  that  should 
have  been  Colonel  Airley's  own  were  in 
the  position  of  standing;  all  the  others  at 
an  angle  which  indicated  that  their  own- 
ers were  seated.  The  tan  feet  of  Judge 
Brinley  were  there,  too,  but  the  enlarged 
area  that  ga\"e  ease  to  his  gouty  steps  was 
now  wrinkled  and  flat.  In  a  general  way 
the  foot-gear  gathered  at  that  end  of  the 
table  appeared  to  be  that  of  elderly  men. 
But  at  the  middle  there  began  a  division 
of  more  youthful  foot-wear,  red  or  varie- 
gated hoisery,  pumjis,  and  carefully  tied 
bows.  It  was  instructixe,  too,  to  note  the 
placid  stolidity  of  that  upper  elderly  hi.lf 
of  the  table  as  against  the  restless  shuf- 
fling of  the  other. 

The  debate  was  on.  The  calm  arid 
sonorous  voice  of  old  Beeson,  standing  in 
Colonel  Airley's  shoes,  was  concluding  as 
I  took  my  ])lacc;  I  was  too  late  to  dis- 
tinguish anything  he  said.  But  as  the 
white  ties  resumed  the  position  of  sitting, 
the  gouty  tan  ones  of  Judge  Brinley 
quickly  stood,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  old 
Devries — not  the  soft  "Shampoo,  sir?"' 
tone,  but  one  that  went  better  in  accord 
with  his  face.  A  clear,  harsh  voice  of 
great  power,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
trained  in  shouting  orders  against  great 
sea-winds,  the  voice  of  the  old  buccaneer, 
red-sashed,  with  sea-legs  well  apart 
standing  upon  his  deck  and  l^ellowing 
against  the  gale.  I  seemed  to  see  him, 
cutlass  in  fist,  engaged  in  matters  of  gold 
and  slaughter,  and  I  sought  and  found  a 
way  to  draw  my  legs  up  among  Colonel 
Airley's  pulley  chains,  so  that  I  could  sus- 
])end  myself  in  the  flue  with  enough  ease  to 
my  muscles  to  last  for  some  time,  and,  I 
hoped,  with  some  security  from  any  who 
might  come  to  seek  me. 

''Governor  Beeson  has  stated,"  he  be- 
gan, "  that  twenty  years  is  not  long  enough 
for  the  magnitude  of  the  experiment  we 
have  undertaken.  He  reminds  us  also  that 
it  was  begun  with  the  consent  of  us  all; 
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and  that  is  true.  But  there  is  now  a  new 
element  to  be  considered.  Beeson  and  I, 
who  are  old,  may  be  content  with  winter 
fireside  and  book  as  the  guerdon  of  the 
summer's  bitter  humiliation;  but  as  to 
those  who  are  young — have  we  the  right  to 
force  our  quiet  and  humble  ways  upon 
them?  We  accepted  the  fat  living  which 
came  from  the  mainland  because  it  seemed 
to  us  that  our  children,  feeding  upon  it 
with  the  clean  sea-winds  of  the  winters 
as  a  digestive,  might  develop  into  a  race 
able  to  go  forth  into  the  world  and  take 
up  the  work  of  the  world  with  a  greater 
capacity  than  those  in  whose  hands  it  now 
lies.  It  was  a  great  and  worthy  purpose, 
and  let  none  be  more  eager  than  I  to  give 
homage  to  him  who  conceived  it,  and  in 
whose  hands  the  carrying  out  of  it  has 
chiefly  lain.  But  I  now  speak  for  those 
who  maintain  that  our  long  dissembling 
has  served  its  purpose,  who  claim  that  fur- 
ther servitude  will  wholly  defeat  the  end 
toward  which  we  have  struggled  for  so 
long.  From  these  windows  you  hear  now 
the  fife  and  drum  and  the  many  marching 
feet  of  that  generation  for  which  we  have 
done  and  suffered  many  things.  They  are 
children  to-day,  but  to-morrow  they  will 
be  men.  Are  these,  then,  to  continue  in 
the  service  of  weaklings  from  whom  we 
have  already  gained  everything  of  value 
which  they  had?  Are  we  to  subject  them 
to  the  corrupt  air  which  surrounds  such 
potential  Neros  as  the  wretch  Hatha- 
way, who  now  corrupts  no  more?  We 
accepted  these  pseudo-owners  of  our  Is- 
land as  we  would'  have  accepted  a  shoal  of 
fat  fish — for  our  own  good.  We  have 
thrived  upon  them,  indeed,  for  we  have 
not  only  fed  ourselves  and  our  children 
upon  their  unused  books,  but  we  have  fol- 
lowed each  step  in  the  construction  of 
their  great  houses.  We  know  how  all 
things  here  are  made.  Their  owners  do 
not.  We  are  architects,  mechanics,  elec- 
tricians in  our  own  right.  Our  husbandry 
of  their  well-supplied  larders  has  given  us 
such  leisure  from  the  immediate  necessi- 
ties that  we  have  been  able  to  make  re- 
searches of  our  o\\'n.  But  we  have  now 
drained  them  dry  as  a  sucked  orange, 
empty  as  the  shells  upon  the  beach  when 
the  birds  have  fed.  Wherefore  I  submit, 
with  all  humility  but  with  firm  conviction, 
there  are  but  two  courses  open  to  us: 
Either  this  young  life  for  which  we  have 


endured  so  much  must  go  to  the  mainland, 
and  there  take  its  chances  with  the  other 
young  life  of  the  race,  or — we  must  take 
our  Island  back!" 

With  that  amazing  sentence  he  was 
seated,  and  there  was  a  long  silence.  The 
only  comment  made  by  the  calm  white 
shoes  of  old  Beeson  was  the  lifting  of  one 
foot  to  cross  one  knee  over  the  other.  It 
also  moved  slightly  as  with  negation;  so 
might  there  be  a  flicker  of  motion  in  the 
tip  of  a  lion's  tail  long  before  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  roar. 

Upon  the  sound  and  fury  of  old  Devries 
followed  the  harsh  voice  of  some  man  not 
accustomed  to  expressing  himself  in  pub- 
lic: a  shy  man,  but  terribly  in  earnest,  and 
the  shoes  that  he  stood  in  were  also  upon 
the  elders'  side  of  the  table. 

"I  stand  with  De\Ties  here,"  he  said. 
"We  want  our  Island  back.  And  we 
don't  care  how  we  get  it.  I  wonder  our 
grandfathers  don't  turn  in  their  graves, 
that  I  do ;  but  their  bones  are  scattered  at 
the  bottoms  of  all  the  seas  there  are,  and 
their  souls — able  seamen  every  one — are 
in  a  blessed  place  where  no  knowledge  of 
their  blood's  degeneracy  can  trouble  them. 
Get  it  back  for  our  children.  Give  them 
the  moors  to  run  free  upon  as  we  did  be- 
fore them.  Give  them  back  the  ocean 
and  the  man's  work  to  their  hands  that 
lies  in  the  handling  of  one  poor  smack,  to 
say  naught  of  the  old  whaling-vessels. 
How  does  wealth  come  to  be  polluting  this 
honest  sea  air?  What  did  the  land  lub- 
bers want  of  this  island,  anyhow?  I  say 
let  the  money  go  back  to  the  cities  and 
the  half-men  it  breeds  there,  or  by  the 
Lord,  we'll  send  it  all  to  Davy  Jones! 
We're  a  nation  all  by  ourselves,  you  keep 
saying;  well,  then,  let's  declare  war  and 
do  as  other  nations  do  in  war — scuttle 
their  ships,  while  they  are  in  'em,  by 
thunder,  and  give  it  out  'twas  a  tidal 
wave  did  it!  W^e  haven't  played  a  part 
all  these  years  without  getting  smart 
enough  to  put  through  one  more  deal. 
Then  the  boys  out  there  could  go  to  col- 
leges on  the  mainland  or  stay  here  as  they 
liked,  with  equal  freedom  and  safety.  I 
expect  to  be  howled  down  by  the  humane 
contingent  here,  but  I  tell  you  the  things 
done  in  this  world  that  stay  once  they  are 
done  have  to  be  glued  together  with  some- 
body's blood.  You  can't  make  an  om- 
elet without  breaking  eggs,  and  you  can't 
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make  a  nation,  even  in  miniature,  with- 
out cracking  the  heads  of  those  who  stand 
in  your  way." 

He  sat  down  with  a  thump  and  straight- 
way the  room  was  buzzing.  I  was  com- 
forted by  the  many  hisses  that  greeted 
the  bloodthirsty  old  pirate,  but  there 
were  fierce  sounds  of  approval,  too,  and 
the  feet,  the  expressive  feet  that  I  had 
been  watching — as  one  watches  the  emo- 
tions of  a  face,  were  all  flat-soled  upon  the 
floor  and  at  alert  right  angles  to  the  legs 
they  supported. 

The  next  speaker  rose  from  the  side 
where  the  young  men  sat,  and  before  he 
had  spoken  I  recognized  the  softly  pad- 
ding rubber-soled  beach  shoes  that  had 
brought  me  to  this  pass.  It  was  young 
Devries  helping  his  father. 

"  I  go  with  Prado,"  he  said,  shouting  to 
make  himself  heard  above  a  din  which 
seemed  to  make  nothing  of  the  usual  par- 
liamentary' rules.  They  subsided  suffi- 
ciently to  listen.  "  We  take  back  the  Is- 
land any  way  we  can  get  it.  We  go  to 
the  mainland,  too.  We  go  when  we  want 
to,  and  come  back  when  we  want  to. 
If  it's  the  younger  generation  for  whom 
you  are  anxious,  give  us  freedom!  Let  us 
see  what  the  world  is  like  for  ourselves. 
I'm  too  old  to  be  of  those  out  there" — he 
probably  gesticulated  toward  the  street — 
"but  I'm  young  enough  to  want  to  live 
my  life  in  the  world — not  here.  You  say 
we  are  better  men  than  those  who  order 
us  about.  Let  us  go  and  prove  it  on 
their  own  ground!" 

This  was  answered  by  a  shout  from  that 
side  of  the  table,  and  I  saw  that  they  were 
all  upon  their  feet  again.  And  then  at 
last  I  saw  old  Beeson's  legs  uncross  and 
he  slowly  rose. 

He  began  by  quoting  impressively : 

"  '  With  malice  toward  none;  with  char- 
ity for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in.'  " 

He  spoke  these  words  solemnly  before 
beginning  his  reply  to  those  who  had  been 
assailing  him  and  his  policies.  The  room 
was  so  still  that  a  bit  of  mortar,  dislodged 
by  me,  and  falling  upon  the  bed  of  ashes  at 
the  cellar-bottom,  resounded  Tike  an  ava- 
lanche. But  I  do  not  think  the  telltale 
sound  made  an  impression  upon  any  ear 
there.  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  that 
speech  in  full.    A  sentence  here  and  there 


is  all  I  can  recover.  To  a  certain  extent, 
however,  I  can  paraphrase. 

He  began  by  reminding  them  that  not 
any  of  them  there  present  except  himself 
and  Devries  had  ever  had  any  experience 
of  the  world  except  that  which  had  come 
to  them  upon  their  own  peaceful  Island. 
"You  have  never  breathed  the  air  of  their 
cities;  you  have  never  seen  their  poor.  I 
have  been  among  their  poor;  I  have  ac- 
cepted the  icy  charity  of  their  rich.  I 
have  seen  their  pleasures.  I  have  wit- 
nessed— and  shared — their  great,  unneces- 
sary sorrows.  Among  them  there  are 
giants;  but  also  there  are  dwarfs,  whose 
only  weapon  is  a  poison  wherewith  to  de- 
fend their  incapacity.  Most  terrible  of 
all,  however,  is  their  pity,  which  preserves 
and  caters  to  the  unfit  by  every  resource 
that  their  wonderful  inventions  have 
placed  at  their  command,  until  the  whole 
earth  is  sick  with  too  much  life.  Not  life 
of  thought  and  high  endeavor  such  as  a 
man's  life  should  be,  but  life  that  is  little 
more  than  motion — foul,  like  maggots  in  a 
dead  fish  resolving  into  lower  forms. 
And  their  law:  merciful  law,  designed  to 
shelter  the  new  life  beginning  in  the  wil- 
derness, as  the  fire-weed,  the  wild-cherry, 
and  the  birch  protect  the  young  growth 
of  spruce  that  is  eventually  to  become  a 
forest,  this  law  has  so  ramified,  so  spread 
its  branches,  that  it  has  become  a  thing 
apart  from  the  people,  existing  by  itself 
and  for  itself;  not  part  of  their  blood  and 
sinew,  subservient  to  their  need,  but  feed- 
ing upon  them — a  cancerous  growth. 
Should  /  not  know?" 

An  impressive  pause  followed  that 
question.  That  "I"  seemed  to  hold  a 
deeper  meaning  than  appeared  upon  the 
surface.  Who  was  he,  then,  that,  knowing 
so  much  of  the  great  nation,  he  had  aban- 
doned it  to  pour  himself  out  for  this  toy 
replica  of  one? 

"  I,  too,  once  thought  that  one  should  be 
in  the  world  and  of  it  to  be  wholly  a  man. 
And  indeed,  I  passed  for  one — even  over 
there." 

He  paused  again,  and  there  was  a  heavy 
answering  silence.     Then  he  resumed : 

''It  was  as  I  was  beginning  to  ques- 
tion my  own  usefulness  that  there  came 
the  knowledge  of  how  this  Island, 
where  I  had  lived  a  wholesome  boyhood, 
and  where,  as  I  seemed  to  remember,  my 
soul  had  been  made  clean  daily  by  the 
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sea  and  its  wind — this  Island,  I  learned, 
was  to  i)ass  into  skilless  and  selfish 
hands,  the  same  hands  whose  touch,  I 
had  begun  to  surmise,  was  responsible  for 
the  bliji;ht  which  I  everywhere  encoun- 
tered in  that  other  country — a  blight 
which  caused  the  fabric  of  great  works  to 
crumble  to  nothing  under  the  fingers  of 
those  who  might  ha\e  wrought  wonder- 
fully. I  returned,  as  you  know,  remem- 
bering my  own  people,  and  thinking  that 
here  a  mans  work  among  men  might 
count.  .  .  ." 

His  voice  shook.  ".Vn  Odysseus  to  his 
Ithaca,"  he  muttered  thickly,  then  slowly 
resuming: 

"You  know  what  we  have  done  to- 
gether. That  sound  of  young  marching 
feet  along  our  streets  to-day.  .  .  .  Those 
are  the  feet  of  a  great  hope!  Let  none 
stay  them!  They  are  the  sons  of  the  sea, 
l)ut  they  have  also  been  reared  upon  the 
richest  food  of  civilization.  And  they 
have  thri\'en — as  that  great  young  nation 
once  throve.  But  they  arc  not  ready. 
If  we  let  them  go  now  they  will  be  o\er- 
come  by  the  same  confusion  that  has 
overtaken  that  multitude  upon  the  main- 
land. They  would  sicken  in  that  air 
as  in  the  poisonous  exhalations  of  a 
marsh.  But  if  we  can  keep  them  until 
their  full  manhood  .  .  .  then  they  can 
go  out  victorious.  Then  shall  the  sick 
Amfortas  look  upon  the  spear.  Then 
shall  Rome  die  again,  but  not  with  bar- 
barous tribes  upon  her  throat.  Gently 
and  honorably,  the  old  order  changing, 
'lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 
world.' 

"Let  them  then  go  in  the  strength  of 
manhood,  and  they  will  lead  a  bewildered 
people.  Let  them,  and  you  in  their  be- 
half, curb  their  impatience  but  a  few  more 
winters,  endure  bondage  but  a  few  more 
summers.  I  have  much  to  teach  you 
still,  and  that  which  I  have  planned  for 
you  lies  farther  on  .  .  .  much  farther, 
yet  I  swear  it  is  no  empty  vision  nor  old 
man's  dream  of  Paradise.  Remember 
that  tale  of  a  wilderness  journey  which 
lasted  forty  years.  Shall  we  then  cease 
our  quest  at  twenty?  I,  who  have  hum- 
bly tried  to  be  your  Moses,  I  am  not  yet 
ready  to  lay  down  my  rod  of  office.  But 
let  me  see  so  much  of  accomplishment  as 
that  we  shall  be  sending  forth  not  babes 
to  be  slaughtered,  but  men  to  conquer, 


and  I  shall  lay  my  authority  at  your  feet. 
Until  then,"  his  voice  rang  out  with  mili- 
tary sharpness,  "until  then  I  will  protect 
you  against  yourselves.  Peacefully  if  I 
can,  but  not  one  life,  nor  two,  nor  two 
hundred  shall  stand  between  me  and  the 
accomplishment  of  that  thing  for  which  I 
have  striven." 

He  had  won.  His  little  ship  of  state 
had  ridden  out  the  tempest  in  a  teapot. 
A  vote  was  taken  and  they  agreed  quietly 
enough  to  go  on  for  at  least  another  year 
without  change  in  their  peculiar  form  of 
rarefied  brigandage. 

And  then  .  .  .  they  began  to  talk  about 
me.  Great  orators  they  were!  I  suppose 
they  had  been  making  Demostheneses  of 
themselves  through  the  winter  evenings  of 
twenty  years,  instead  of  swapping  lies  on 
cracker-boxes  as  their  forebears  had  done. 
It  was  Billy  Strait  who  presented  my  case. 
I  did  not  at  first  recognize  the  character 
he  gave  me,  and  yet  ...  I  have  been 
meeker  since  that  day. 

"It  is  not,"  said  he  in  a  kind  and  wor- 
ried voice,  "as  in  the  case  of  Hathaway, 
that  the  intruder  is  pre-eminently  one  who 
should  be  weeded  out  of  any  community. 
This  man  is  of  a  cleanly,  quiet,  studious 
type,  practising  virtues,  negative  as  they 
are,  in  an  environment  so  foreign  to  them 
that  they  take  on  an  active  value.  He  de- 
votes, I  understand,  fully  half  of  his  great 
income  to  those  charities  which  he  is  per- 
suaded are  most  effecti\e.  He  has  cour- 
age, too,  of  a  sort.  I  admit  that  I,  for  one, 
if  his  removal  should  be  deemed  necessary, 
should  be  saddened  by  a  heavy  misgiv- 
ing as  to  our  ultimate  success. 

"We  are  sprung,  not  so  many  genera- 
tions ago,  from  a  race  of  violent  men, 
shedders  of  innocent  blood.  Were  this 
man  to  die,  our  young  men  would  hear 
whispers  of  it,  however  secret  we  might  be, 
and  I  fear  the  knowledge  would  make  a 
crevice  for  the  advantage  of  an  ancestry' 
of  evil-doers,  who  would  rush  in  from  that 
limbo  which  holds  them  now,  and  we 
should  find  that  with  all  our  care  we  had 
but  bred  a  race  of  wolves. 

"  I  admit  the  difficulty.  That  our  care- 
ful structure  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
careless  tongue  is  wrong,  .  .  .  yet  .  .  . 
this  man  ...  I  think  I  could  trust  him. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  he  might  join  us 
.  .  .  with  his  wealth  thrown  upon  our 
side.  .  .  ." 


Draivn  by  Howard  Giles. 

His  voice  rang  out  with  military  sharpness,  "until  then  I  will  protect  you  against  yourselves." — Page  704. 
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He  was  interrupted  by  a  laugh. 

''He  wants  Watkins  to  subsidize  us"; 
it  was  the  younger  Devries,  I  think. 
"Talk  about  our  ancestors!  Captain 
Kidd  himself  would  hardly  have  angled 
for  a  ransom  of  that  size.  You're  com- 
ing on,  Billy!" 

''  VVe-ell,"  Billy  defended  himself  with  a 
kind  of  rueful  good  humor,  ''he  might  at 
least  have  his  choice.  Think  how  bully  it 
would  be  for  us  to  be  able  to  come  out  in 
the  open.  .  .  ." 

Then  Beeson's  grave  voice  broke  in: 

"Bring  him  up." 

There  was  a  stir  of  feet  in  obedience. 
1  swung  myself  lightly  down,  not  being 
able  to  climb  higher,  and  returned  to  my 
old  place  in  the  bin.  I  had  no  sooner 
simulated  my  bonds  and  sleep  than  the 
lights  flashed  up  throughout  the  cellar. 
I  heard  many  feet  on  the  stairs,  and  as 
I  looked  up  into  the  faces  of  men  to 
whose  service  I  had  been  accustomed  for 
years,  I  felt  the  same  amazement  that 
must  fill  the  breast  of  a  fine  pig  that  has 
been  catered  to  and  petted  and  admired 
for  a  long  and  satisfying  summer  until  it 
must  think — if  there  is  such  a  process  as 
thought  in  that  thick  skull — that  it  surely 
is  of  the  fit  and  admirable,  loved  of 
its  Maker,  destined  to  special  care  both 
heavenly  and  terrestrial  for  many  hap- 
py days.  And  then  the  day  of  the 
knife  .  .  .  ulthna  necat  .  .  .  the  rest  is 
pork ! 

"Hello,  boys!"  I  said  with  a  grin. 
These  were  rnen  neither  young  nor  old, 
but  of  my  own  age,  the  doubtful  thirties. 
And  I  had  to  admit,  now  that  I  really  saw 
them  for  the  first  time,  that  there  was  a 
height  and  breadth  to  them,  a  clearness  of 
eye,  a  grace  and  sureness  of  carriage,  that, 
in  fine,  they  were  better  men  than  I,  so  I 
looked  up  at  them  with  what  courage  I 
might  in  my  role  of  useful  pork  and  said, 
"Hello,  boys!"  with  humility  and  re- 
spect. _  ,  y; 

They  did  not  observe  that  my  bonds 
were  no  bonds  at  all,  but  carefully  undid 
me  knot  by  knot  and  kindly  Tubbed  my 
supposedly  stiff  ankles  and  wrists,  but  to 
me  as  an  individual  they  paid  as  little  at- 
tention as  I  had  been  wont  to  accord 
them  when  in  liverj'  they  had  made 
a  discreet  part  of  the  room's  furniture. 
They    talked    among    themselves    as    I 


and  my  friends  had  been  wont  to  talk 
before  them,  but  I  walked  among  them 
solitary  to  my  judgment  before  Old  Bee- 
son. 

In  my  dungeon  I  had  not  known  of  the 
great  autumn  storm  that  had  blown  in  as 
the  fog  blew  out.  Now  as  I  entered  the 
great  dining-room  I  was  aware  of  rain 
against  the  windows;  the  room  was  dark, 
and  the  beating  of  the  surf  was  plain. 
The  faces  turned  toward  me  were  vague 
in  the  storm's  twilight  and  pale.  Beeson 
sat  with  his  back  to  the  leaded  window, 
and  as  I  stood  silently  before  him  some- 
thing within  me,  like  the  jarring  of  a  shift- 
ing mechanism,  seemed  to  place  me  back 
somewhere  in  obsolete  centuries,  a  fright- 
ened vassal  before  his  lord.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  that  a  sea-wind  had  blown 
past  leaded  Gothic  windows  while  Beeson 
and  I  faced  each  other  across  a  table,  he 
seated  and  I  standing. 

And  then,  at  the  moment,  I  think,  that 
he  was  opening  his  lips  ...  I  shall  never 
know  whether  he  intended  life  or  death 
for  me,  there  sounded  the  screaming  of 
women,  .  .  .  distant  at  first,  then  hurry- 
ing nearer  like  the  wind  itself.  Beeson 
forgot  me  and  turned  toward  the  door  as 
did  all  the  rest.  It  was  flung  inward  as 
by  the  wind's  violence,  and  we  saw  a 
woman  with  streaming  gray  hair,  her  arms 
raised  above  her  head,  her  mouth  opening 
and  shutting  voicelessly;  then  she  began 
to  scream  curses,  while  the  space  behind 
her  filled  with  a  crowd  of  other  women, 
all  dishevelled  and  wailing.  From  some- 
where among  them  little  Polly  darted  in 
and,  throwing  her  arms  about  her  father's 
neck,  whispered  in  his  ear.  He  rose  and 
put  her  aside,  turning  to  the  men  with 
sharp  orders  to  get  out  the  boats,  but  at 
this  the  women  broke  into  dreadful  laugh- 
ter. 

"Boats!  Do  you  think  they  didn't 
think  of  that?  Those  they  have  not 
iaken  will  never  sail  again." 

Devries  muttered: 

"And  with  no  knowledge  of  the  sea! 
The  Rip  will  have  them  by  now." 

I  found  myself  borne  forward  by  the 
rush  of  men  to  the  beach  and  with  the 
others  stood  upon  a  bluff  straining  my 
eyes  against  a  veil  of  gray  rain  which  now 
and  again  was  thrust  aside  by  the  wind  so 
that  something  of  the  sea  was  murkily  vis- 


Drawn  by  Howard  Giles. 
"They  .  .  .  shall  make  port  in  safety.     The  sea  cuuld  not  .  .  .  it  could  not  .  .  .  lives  of  such  value." — Page  708. 
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ible.  And  so  even  I  had  one  glimpse  of  a 
little  fleet  of  fishing-boats  stepping  brave- 
ly out  to  sea  in  all  that  weather. 

Some  one  took,  my  arm  and  leaned 
upon  it;  I  turned  to  see  Old  Beeson.  I 
do  not  think  he  knew  me.  His  lips  were 
moN'ing  with  words.  Leaning  close,  I  dis- 
tinguished out  of  the  mutter,  .  .  .  ''the 
impatience  of  youth.  I  had  not  suffi- 
ciently reckoned  with  it,  .  .  .  nor  with 
its  indilTerence  toward  those  who  .  .  . 
have  borne  the  agony.  They  planned 
for  themsches.  While  we  were  j)lan- 
ing  for  them,  they  planned  for  them- 
selves." 

Devries  from  behind  his  binoculars  in- 
terrupted with  a  roar  of  savage  ai)proval: 

"Well  handled!  Able  seamen  every 
one!" 

At  that  Beeson  drew  himself  erect  and 
turned  to  the  frantic  women  a  face  as 
bloodless  as  the  foam: 

"They  .  .  .  shall  make  port  in  safety. 
The  sea  could  not  ...  it  could  not  .  .  . 
lives  of  such  value  ..." 


He  turned,  staggered,  and  fell.  Polly 
threw  herself  upon  him  with  wild  tears, 
but  Billy  Strait,  having  felt  for  the  heart 
and  found  it  silent,  spread  a  handkerchief 
over  the  face  and  drew  Polly's  head  to  his 
shoulder. 

As  for  me,  I  might  have  been  a  bit  of 
driftwood  for  all  the  attention  they  paid 
me,  until  finally  young  Wireless,  having 
fairly  tripjjed  over  me,  recognized  me 
with  an  abstracted  stare  and  said  ci\'illy 
enough:  "You'll  be  wanting  to  send 
a  message.  I'll  attend  to  it  directly, 
sir." 

It  was  plain  enough  that  wth  the  death 
of  Beeson  and  the  children's  departure,  the 
tiny  nation's  mainspring  was  broken.  I 
doubted  that  its  machinery  would  ever  he 
set  in  motion  again. 

Yet  if  the  boats  ever  reached  the  main- 
land— not  that  any  shipping  news  has 
ever  reported  such  an  arrival  .  .  .  but 
somehow,  I  think  with  Old  Beeson  that 
the  sea  itself  would  turn  aside  from  the 
destruction  of  thai  Argosy. 


A   SCHOOLBOY'S    INTERVIEW    WITH 
ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 


By    William    Agnew    Pa  ton* 


NE  of  the  most  vivid  and  in- 
spiring memories  of  my 
boyhood  is  of  my  interview 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
October,  1862.    ■ 

I,  a  lad  going  on  fourteen 
years  of  age,  called  at  the  Executive  Man- 
sion in  Washington  and  handed  to  the  door- 
keeper a  card  which  I  had  caused  to  be 
written  especially  for  use  on  what  was  for 
me  a  very  great  occasion  by  the  expert 
"calligraphist,"  as  he  called  himself,  of 
Willard's  Hotel.  Beneath  my  name,  which 
the  card-writer  had  inscribed  with  elabo- 
rate if  not  altogether  appropriate  flourish- 
es, I  had  appended  in  my  own  schoolboy 
hand-writing,  ''Nephew  of  Dr.  Cornelius 
Rea  Agnew."  My  uncle  was  well  known 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  this  use  of  his  name 
doubtless  facilitated  my  admission  to  the 
office  of  the  private  secretary'  to  the  Presi- 
dent, where  I  found  the  chief  magistrate 
of  my  countr}^  at  a  desk  in  conversation 
with  a  gentleman,  the  only  other  occu- 
pant of  the  room,  who  was,  as  I  afterward 
learned,  the  minister  of  France.  When 
I  entered  the  office  the  President  was 
seated  in  a  curiously  constructed  arm- 
chair made  after  a  design  suggested  by 
himself.  The  left  arm  of  this  unique  piece 
of  furniture  began  low  and,  rising  in  a  spi- 
ral to  form  the  back,  terminated  on  the 
right  side  of  the  seat  at  the  height  of  the 
shoulders  of  the  person  seated  thereon. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  placed  himself  crosswise 
in  this  chair  with  his  long  legs  hanging 
over  its  lower  arm,  his  back  supported  by 
the  higher  side.  When  the  attendant  who 
had  presented  my  card  to  the  President, 
and  had  then  ushered  me  into  the  secre- 
tary's office,  closed  the  door  behind  me  and 
I  found  myself  actually  in  the  presence  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  I  had  the  grace  to  feel 
embarrassed,  for  I  then  realized  that  I,  a 
mere  schoolboy,  was  intruding  upon  the 
patience  and  good-nature  of  a  very  busy 
overwrought  man,  the  great  and  honored 
President  of  a  country  in  the  agony  of  a 
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civil  war.  Noting  my  hesitation,  Mr. 
Lincoln  very  gently  said:  "Come  in,  my 
son."  Then  he  arose,  disentangling  him- 
self, as  it  were,  from  the  chair,  advanced  to 
meet  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
never  beheld  so  tall  a  man,  so  dignified 
and  impressive  a  personage,  and  certainly 
I  had  never  felt  so  small,  so  insignificant, 
"so  unpardonably  young."  As  we  met, 
the  President  gave  me  his  hand,  smiled 
down  upon  me,  and,  playing  upon  the  sim- 
ilarity in  the  sound  of  my  name  with  that 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  about  to  re- 
fer, lightly  asked:  "Are  you  Bailey  Pey- 
ton, the  rebel  guerilla  we  captured  the 
other  day?  "  I  stammered  an  incoherent 
disclaimer  of  any  relationship  with  the  fa- 
mous Confederate  free-lance,  of  whose  ex- 
ploits and  recent  capture  the  newspapers 
had  had  much  to  say.  Mr.  Lincoln  asked 
me  if  my  uncle  was  well  and  charged  me  to 
deliver  a  kind  message  to  my  kinsman 
when  I  returned  home  to  New  York. 
Then,  laying  his  hand  upon  my  head,  he 
said  (how  well  I  remember  his  words!) 
"You  come  of  good  people,  you  will  soon 
be  a  grown  man.  Be  a  good  man.  Be  a 
good  American.  Our  country  may  ha\'e 
need  of  your  services  some  day." 

I  had  thought  up  a  little  speech  to  de- 
liver when  I  met  the  President  whom  I 
had  been  taught  to  love  and  revere,  but 
when  I  stood  before  him,  felt  his  hand  on 
my  head,  heard  his  voice,  looked  up  into 
his  wonderfully  expressive,  kindly  eyes, 
my  emotions  were  so  deeply  stirred  that 
I  could  but  smile  through  tears,  and  dared 
only  to  take  his  hand,  which  had  dropped 
from  my  head,  and  press  it.  I  looked 
down,  abashed,  not  knowing  what  to  say 
or  do.  Mr.  Lincoln,  evidently  noting  my 
confusion,  placed  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der and  drew  me  to  him ,  saying, "  What  can 
I  do  for  you,  sonny?"  Encouraged  and 
heartened  by  his  kindly  manner,  his  sym- 
pathetic tone  of  voice,  my  eyes  sought  his 
again  and  I  managed  to  blurt  out:  "Mr. 
Lincoln,  all  the  boys  in  my  school  are  for 
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you."  His  smile  broadened,  he  seemed 
much  amused.  Then  I  remember  very 
distinctly  the  troubled,  weary,  careworn 
expression  that  passed  over  his  face  as  he 
replied:  "I  wish  everybody,  Congress,  all 
the  people,  were  like  you  boys."  I  could 
say  nothing,  could  only  gaze  into  his  be- 
nevolent eyes  that  seemed  to  look  into 
my  very  heart.  Presently  he  asked  me 
how  old  I  was,  where  I  went  to  school,  and 
a  few  other  questions  of  like  familiar  sort. 
And  then  again,  giving  me  his  hand  he 
said:  "Now,  you  must  excuse  me;  I  have 
important  business  with  this  gentleman, " 
indicating  the  y^ersonage  with  whom  he 
had  been  conversing  when  I  entered  the 
room.  I  shook  hands  with  the  President, 
turned  and  walked  to  the  door,  faced 
about,  made  my  manners,  as  he,  reseat- 
ing himself  in  the  curious  armchair,  re- 
sumed his  interview  with  the  minister  of 
France. 

I  passed  from  the  room  and  never  again 
saw  that  wonderful,  kindly  face  until  as 
one  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  grief- 
stricken,  almost  heart-broken  fellow  coun- 
trymen, I  passed  by  his  open  coffin  and 
beheld  for  a  moment  the  body  of  "the 
murdered  President"  as  it  lay  in  state  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  city  hall  of  my  native 
New  York. 

Through  all  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  I  stood  in  the  living  presence  of  the 
great  leader  of  my  people  and  he  laid  his 
hand  gently  on  my  head  my  memory  has 
held  an  undimmed,  imperishable  picture 
of  the  good  and  kindly  man,  the  war- 
worn, overwrought  President,  who,  in  the 
unbounded  goodness  of  his  heart,  turned 
from  his  work,  his  crowding  duties,  forget- 
ting for  a  few  brief  moments  his  cruel 
anxieties,  to  treat  with  sweet  patience  and 
speak  gently  to  a  schoolboy  who  had  no 
claim  on  his  attention  and  courtesy  save 
that  the  boy  was  growing  up  to  be  an 
American  citizen,  one  of  the  multitude  of 
''the  plain  people"  of  whom  Lincoln  him- 
self quaintly  said:  "'the  good  Lord  must 
love  them,  he  made  so  many  of  them." 
This  incident  of  my  boyhood,  this  great 
event  in  my  life,  of  all  events  the  most 
memorable  and  inspiring,  this  meeting 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  altogether 
chaiming.  The  memory  of  it  is  to  me  in- 
expressibly sacred. 


When  I  recall  vividly,  as  I  do,  the  form 
and  face  of  Lincoln  as  it  appeared  to  my 
young  eyes,  I  can  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  remark  made  to  me  by  Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens,  as  he  stood  modelling 
"the  Chicago  Lincoln":  "When  I  began 
this  work  I  despaired  of  making  a  worthy 
or  satisfactory  statue.  So  many,  almost 
all,  of  the  likenesses  of  Lincoln  represent 
him  as  ungainly,  uncouth,  homely,  un- 
picturesque;  but  when  I  had  made  a  study 
of  his  life,  had  learned  more  and  more  of 
his  character,  of  his  natural  nobility  and 
lovableness,  his  deep  and  true  human 
sympathy,  had  read  of  him,  talked  of  him 
with  men  who  knew  him  and  loved  him, 
I  became  more  and  more  convinced  that 
his  face  must  have  been  the  most  truly 
beautiful  of  all  I  have  tried  to  model." 
As  my  good  friend  the  great  sculptor 
created  his  mind-picture  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln which  he  realized  in  his  masterpiece, 
so  I  recall  to  mind  his  face  and  form  after 
all  the  years  that  have  passed  since  I,  a 
small  boy,  stood  in  the  living  presence  of 
the  greatest  of  Americans.  As  I  think  of 
him  now,  his  greatness  of  spirit,  his  worth, 
integrity,  honesty  of  purpose,  his  kindli- 
ness, his  wit  and  wisdom,  his  patience — all 
shone  in  his  countenance  and  through  his 
wonderful  eyes  and,  as  the  man  was  al- 
together lovable  and  admirable  in  the 
highest  sense,  I  believe  that  the  face  that 
smiled  down  upon  me  years  ago  was  in  the 
highest  sense  beautiful.  That  I  am  justi- 
fied in  my  belief  there  is  the  testimony  of 
his  pri\ate  secretary  and  co-biographer. 
Honorable  J.  G.  Nicolay,  who  says  of  him: 
"There  was  neither  oddity,  eccentricity, 
awkwardness,  or  grotesqueness  in  his  face, 
figure,  or  movement";  and  men  and 
women  who  knew  Lincoln  remember  his 
"  soft,  tender,  dreamy,  patient,  loving  eyes 
— the  kindest  eyes  ever  placed  in  mortal 
head."  As  to  his  wisdom,  his  genius,  his 
inestimable  greatness  of  spirit,  "his  nobl> 
humane  simplicity  of  character,"  there  is 
no  need  to  speak. 

When  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  was 
standing  by  the  death-bed  of  his  revered 
chieftain,  closed  the  eyes  of  the  sacred 
dead,  the  great  war  secretary  uttered 
what  seems  to  me  the  most  fitting  and  en- 
during epitaph  on  Abraham  Lincoln: 

"There  lies  a  man  for  the  ages." 


A    LIKENESS 

(PORTRAIT  BUST  OF  AN  UNKNOWN,  CAPITOL,  ROME) 
By  Willa  Sibert  Gather 

In  every  line  a  supple  beauty — 

The  restless  head  a  little  bent — 
Disgust  of  pleasure,  scorn  of  duty, 

The  unseeing  eyes  of  discontent. 
I  often  come  to  sit  beside  him. 

This  youth  who  passed  and  left  no  trace 
Of  good  or  ill  that  did  betide  him, 

Save  the  disdain  upon  his  face.  ^ 

The  hope  of  all  his  House,  the  brother 

Adored,  the  golden-hearted  son, 
Whom  Fortune  pampered  like  a  mother; 

And  then — a  shadow  on  the  sun. 
Whether  he  followed  Caesar's  trumpet, 

Or  chanced  the  riskier  game  at  home 
To  find  how  favor  played  the  strumpet 

In  fickle  politics  at  Rome; 

Whether  he  dreamed  a  dream  in  Asia 

He  never  could  forget  by  day. 
Or  gave  his  youth  to  some  Aspasia, 

Or  gamed  his  heritage  away; 
Once  lost,  across  the  Empire's  border 

This  man  would  seek  his  peace  in  \"ain; 
His  look  arraigns  a  social  order 

Somehow  entrammelled  with  his  pain. 

"The  dice  of  gods  are  always  loaded"; 

One  gambler,  arrogant  as  they. 
Fierce,  and  by  fierce  injustice  goaded, 

Left  both  his  hazard  and  the  play. 
Incapable  of  compromises. 

Unable  to  forgive  or  spare, 
The  strange  awarding  of  the  prizes 

He  had  no  fortitude  to  bear. 

Tricked  by  the  forms  of  things  material, — 

The  solid-seeming  arch  and  stone. 
The  noise  of  war,  the  pomp  imperial, 

The  heights  and  depths  about  a  throne — 
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He  missed,  among  the  shapes  diurnal, 
The  old,  deep- travelled  road  from  pain, 

The  thoughts  of  men,  which  are  eternal. 
In  which,  eternal,  men  remain. 

Ritralto  d'ignoio;  defying 

Things  unsubstantial  as  a  dream — 
An  Empire,  long  in  ashes  lying — 

His  face  still  set  against  the  stream. 
Yes,  so  he  looked,  that  gifted  brother 

I  lo\'ed,  who  passed  and  left  no  trace, 
Not  even — luckier  than  this  other — 

His  sorrow  in  a  marble  face. 


AN    ENGLISH    WRITER'S    NOTES 

ON    ENGLAND 


BY    VERNON    LEE 


THE  CELTIC  WEST  (CORNWALL,  WALES,  IRELAND) 


Illustrations  jjy  Howard  Giles 


NEAR  TINTAGIL 

V  first  walk  in  Cornwall  was 
at  sunset,  up  and  down  the 
gray  granite  roads,  sunk 
deep  between  high  banks 
'and  shorn  hedges;  the  cold 
wind  whistling  and  rain  fall- 
ing from  unseen  clouds.  Over  the  stone 
walls  and  hedgetops  a  moving  wall  of  top- 
pling cumulus,  black  illumined  crimson  from 
a  hidden  sunset;  the  sky  above  pale  amber, 
blue,  and  wind-swept.  Where  a  gate  or 
fence  breaks  through  the  endless  bank  a 
view  of  green  hilly  pasture  cut  with  endless 
dark  hedge,  and  long  distant  hillsides,  flat 
almost  as  the  sea,  which  is  hidden  behind 
them — a  bleak,  monotonous  country ,  dreary 
beyond  words,  and  intolerable  save  for  its 
keen  air;  houses  next  to  none;  this  village 
consists  of  five  or  six  granite,  slate-covered 
cottages,  flowerless.  The  roads  for  miles 
without  a  creature  on  them.  The  pastures 
empty.  I  was  quite  superstitiou.sly  fright- 
ened in  this  solitude  by  the  sudden  grunting 


of  two  huge  hogs  behind  a  hedge;  and  the 
great  black  brutes  looked  bogeyish  as  ele- 
phants as  they  tugged  with  their  tusks 
at  the  fence.  The  wind  whistled  among 
hedges  and  thistles,  and  moaned  round  the 
earthworks  of  what  was  once  a  British 
camp.  A  scarecrow  man,  in  a  sodden  potato 
field  hard  by,  gave  me  a  start  in  that  soli- 
tude. The  sun  slowly  emerged,  a  red  wafer 
from  under  the  clouds,  and  disappeared, 
leaving  no  glow  behind. 

TINTAGIL 

Yesterday  Tintagil.  Endless  drive 
across  these  uplands,  dreary  even  under 
the  bright,  harsh  sun.  Long,  low,  sad  lines 
of  reaped  fields  and  distant  moors:  no  birds 
save  swarms  of  sparrows  flying  before  us 
from  bush  to  bush  of  the  endless,  roughly 
hacked  hedge. 

At  last  a  wave-shaped  crag  rises  into  sight 
— black,  curling  as  about  to  break:  Rough- 
tor  (pronounced  Row-tor),  the  mountain 
of  the  district,  a  granite  bowlder  among  the 


Paititid  by  Howard  GiUs. 


Bleak,  grassy  rocks  above  the  harborless  sea. 
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A  little  cruciform  church  overlooks  the  sea.     .  .   .  Not  a  bush  or  flower  ur  hedge  in  the 

churchyard. 


moors.  Here  a  giant,  they  say,  is  pursued 
by  the  devil's  hounds,  whose  bay  is  heard 
on  stormy  nights  (and  here  it  must  surely 
be  stormy  always).  A  certain  neighboring 
clergyman,  who  camped  one  night  on 
Rough-tor,  where  there  are  ruined  chapels 
and  a  rocking  stone,  said  he  was  prevented 
sleeping  by  the  strange  noises  on  the  moor, 
which,  treeless  and  echoless  should  have 
been  so  silent.  The  legends  here  seem  mel- 
ancholy and  regretful  of  the  Past.  \\'hen  it 
soughs  in  these  hedges,  and  among  the 
scant  trees  in  the  little  valleys,  the  coun- 
try folk,  it  seems,  say  that  Queen  Jennifer 
weeps. 

Tintagil!     This  tiny,  remote  village  of 
granite  and  slate  cottages,  of  modern  board- 
ing-houses on  the  bleak,  grassy  rocks  above 
the  harborless  sea;   how  its  fame  has  gone 
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abroad  in  all  the  poetry  of  every  country! 
Its  name  become  familiar  as  that  of  Sparta 
or  Troy,  its  little  chieftains  gathered  with 
the  demigods  of  Homer  in  the  triumphant 
processions  of  Petrarch,  and  the  viewless 
winds  of  Dante!  The  sea — to-day  it  was 
blue,  tipped  with  white  as  with  sea-gulls, 
but  barely  amounting  to  waves — breaks  on 
the  rocks  and  reefs,  from  Boscastle  to  Tin- 
tagil, leaving  no  stretch,  not  the  tiniest,  of 
sands,  in  the  great  cliffs,  of  which  the  ruined 
castle,  with  walls  of  uncemented  granite, 
seems  a  part.  Squat  among  the  short  grass 
a  little  cruciform  church  overlooks  the  sea. 
Its  imperishable  material  makes  it  seem 
built  yesterday,  young,  new,  like  the  sea 
and  rocks,  save  in  the  rude  stone  shutters  of 
the  belfry  and  the  cusps  of  the  windows. 
Not  a  bush  or  flower  or  hedge  in  the  church- 
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yard:  only  the  sad-colored,  pale  grass, 
nibbled  as  much  b\'  the  cold  winds  as  by 
the  scant  sheep;  and  for  hedges  those  odd 
walls  of  slates  stuck  edgeways  in  a  sort  of 
barbaric  herringbone  pattern  which  tell  of 
Celtic  art.  The  castle  extends  on  to  an  al- 
most sej)arate,  outlying  rock,  which  the  sea 
is  cutting   through, 


cuttmg   awav 


from 


the  land,  and  where 
with  a  crane  (no  kind 
of  harbor) they  load 
slate  on  small  boats 
when  they  can  draw 
them  in.  By  the  cas- 
tle side,  on  the  strand 
where  Merlin  is  said 
to  have  found  the 
child  Arthur,  two 
quaint  old  women 
have  a  tea-house — a 
kitchen  where  I  was 
glad  to  warm  myself, 
and  a  parlor  stuck 
about  with  Princess 
Mays  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  and,  oddest, 
in  connection  with 
that  poor  drowned 
boy,  Domenico  Cat- 
aneo,  who  lies  under 
the  life-belt  in  the 
churchyard,  Vesu- 
vius  in  eruption  by 
day  and  by  night. 
This  tea-house,  and 

the  knickerbockered  people  rambling,  tea- 
pot in  hand,  oil  the  cliffs,  do  not  diminish 
the  sense  of  utter  dreariness  and  desolation 
of  this  kingdom  of  Arthur — or  was  it  of  King 
Mark?  A  charm  of  humanity  is  lent  the 
place  b}-  some  very  bad  but  very  felt  sketches 
(bought  by  the  lady  of  the  tea-house  for  a 
shilling)  by  a  deceased  old  incumbent  of 
the  church,  who,  having  been  called  Con- 
stable of  the  Castle  in  joke  by  the  Prince's 
equerry,  took  it  so  seriously  that  none  ever 
dared  undeceive  him,  so  that  he  would  ex- 
plain his  duties,  and  how,  had  he  gone  to 
London,  he  must  have  gone  to  levies,  cocked 
hat  on  head  and  sword  on  thigh — a  clerical 
Don  Quixote. 

Returned  home  among  deserted  slate 
quarries,  their  mounds  and  shoots  of  rub- 
bish grov.-n  over  with  rusty  bracken  and 
gorse.     A  rust}--iron  colored  countr}-,  the 
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clear  sky  and  sea  unable  to  brighten  it  with 
their  steel-blue.  It  had  been  tine  for  several 
hours.  But  toward  sunset,  as  we  got  the 
hill  called  R(jugh-Tor  (where  the  devil's 
hounds  are  heard  in  full  cry)  within  sight, 
great  cumulus  clouds  came  up  and  formed 
an  unbroken  pall  over  the  dreary  uplands. 

I  cannot  imagine  a 
starry  night  in  this 
^  country.     Whatever 

it  be  by  day,  the 
clouds  must  gather 
and  cover  it  at  night, 
wiping  it  out  of 
reality,  separating  it 
from  less  legendary 
lands. 

ON   THE  MOORS 


Yesterday  we  spent 
the  afternoon  on 
these  Cornish  moors. 
We  passed  by  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Sympho- 
rian,  which  in  this 
country  is  called  a 
town:  a  little  place 
of  rough  stone  and 
slate,  granite  cattle 
troughs,  a  granite 
church  and  granite 
walls,  treeless,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  of  rough, 
rusty  gorse  and  vel- 


low  grass,  wind- 
nipped  even  they:  a  queer  almost  Alpine- 
feeling  little  place,  looking  down  on  folds 
and  folds  of  uninhabited  hills  and  valleys, 
to  where  the  shimmer  of  an  estuary  leads  to 
a  steely  streak  of  sea.  The  moor  w^here 
Rough-Tor  rises  (Rough-Tor  of  the  Hell- 
Hounds)  is  quite  different  from  any  moor  I 
have  ever  seen;  not  lilac  as  in  Scotland,  ncr 
pale  green  as  in  Northumberland,  but  tawny 
and  black,  like  rusty  iron,  so  that  the  brown 
cows  on  its  dry  bracken  and  gorse  disap- 
pear in  its  color.  These  Cornish  moors 
have  something  angry  and  sinister  in  that 
reddish,  yellowish  darkness  of  theirs,  so 
that  the  blackish  rocks,  Rough-Tor  and 
the  other  Tors,  seem  merely  to  concentrate, 
as  it  were,  to  be  spokesmen  of  their  threat. 
It  seems  in  character  that  the  sheep  on 
these  moors  should  run  about  coupled  with 
chains. 
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On  the  side  of  Rough-Tor  lies  Dozmary 
(Dozmare)  Pool,  the  place,  according  to 
local  tradition,  where  King  Arthur  was 
drowned  and  whence  the  arm  stretched 
Excalibur.  Between  this  and  Camelford  is 
Sla lighter-bridge,  the  scene,  I  believe,  of  Ar- 
thur's last  fight  with  Mordred. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  previous 
occupant  of  this  little,  gray,  stone  house,  in 
its  hole  upon  the  green,  dreary  slope,  saw 
ghosts,  and  that  the  previous  rector,  after 
being  persecuted  b}-  a  ghostly  woman  in  his 
own  church,  is  said  himself  to  walk  in  the 
churchyard. 

This  scantily  inhabited  end  of  Europe 
seems  given  up  to  dead  folk:  Arthurian 
heroes  at  every  step,  and  odd  local  saints, 
unheard  of  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 


whom  one  suspects  of  having  been  origi- 
nally giants,  and  perhaps  ogres. 

AMONG   THE   WELSH   COLLIERIES 

Yesterday  evening  I  waited  for  a  friend 
at  the  little  local  station.  It  was  still  light, 
and  only  one  red  signal  was  lit.  Rain  was 
driving  down  the  valley,  veiling  its  green 
slopes,  making  its  dark  tree  knolls  uncer- 
tain. Above,  a  few  thatched  cottages, 
which  might  be  of  any  antiquity;  the  castle, 
the  gray  four  gables  above  the  green  wall, 
like  a  little  background  of  a  fifteenth-cen- 
tury Flemish  picture;  all  vague,  unlikely, 
and  strangely  poetic.  And  meanwhile,  dur- 
ing the  ten  minutes  I  waited,  train  on  train 
passing — five  or  si.x  at  least,  pufl&ng  with 
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empty  coal  vans,  or  full  ones,  })etween  the 
pit  and  the  dock. 

I  am  sitting,  writing  these  notes,  in  the 
little  green  churchyard  round  a  dissenting 
chapel;  green,  high-lying  fields  all  round,  a 
few  wind-blown 
trees  under  the 
gray  sky,  and  one 
or  two  thatched 
roofs  in  the 
distance.  All 
round  are  burie;l 
small  folk,  farm- 
ers and  miners, 
with  Welsh  in- 
scriptions. And 
among  them  is 
a  long,  reddish, 
irregular  stone 
with  debased 
Roman  letter- 
ing \'ery  much 
•worn.  I  think  I 
can  spell  it  out : 
Vendvoire  Hie 
Jacet.  My  host- 
ess calls  it  Guin- 
evere's tomb. 
Why  not?  It 
would  not  be 
odder  than  the 
other  things  of 
this  country; 
this  depopulated 
country  of  emp- 
ty grass-fields 
and  empt\-  roads 
crowded  with  birds,  very  much,  one  might 
think,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  an  unreal 
Arthur,  to  the  back  of  a  seaboard  simply 
black  with  coal-pits  and  chimneys,  and  trav- 
ersed on  all  sides  by  long  black  trains  carr\- 
ing  coal  to  and  fro  the  great  docks,  in  vans 
inscribed  with  names  which  sound  quite  as 
far  from  our  civilization  as  those  of  the  heroes 
of  Ossian  or  the  Mabinogion.  On  the  low% 
green,  wind-swept  horizon  I  can  see  a  distant 
little  gray  church  and  conical  tower,  seem- 
ingly half  in  ruins.  And,  when  I  take  no- 
tice, there  is  always  a  sound  of  trains. 

A    CASTLE    ON   THE   BRITISH   CHANNEL 

To-day  taken  to  St.  D.'s  castle  on  the 
sea.  A  drive  of  two  hours  up  and  down, 
across  a  green  country,  here  and  there  only 


A  seaboard  simply  black  with  coal-pits  and  chimneys. 


a  j)ale  reaped  field,  veiled  in  mist  and 
rain;  scant  cottages  with  gray  thatch  roofs, 
rough  hedges,  long  gray  walls  with  project- 
ing stones  like  battlements:  every  now  and 
then,  among  distant  trees,  the  square  gray 

tower  of  a  dis- 
tant little  church; 
inland  dim  in 
rain,  mountain 
outlines  like 
great  cliffs;  and 
at  last,  over  the 
pale  green  fields 
and  the  black- 
ish tree-tops,  the 
sea.  A  sea  pale 
and  white  as  the 
Forth;  the  Brit- 
ish Channel  at 
its  widest,  with 
the  line  of  Ex- 
moor  and  the 
Quantocks  hazy 
opposite.  St. 
D.'s  is  built 
above  this  sea, 
half- hidden 
in  woods;  its 
towns  and  bat- 
tlemented  walls 
scarce  visible 
from  inland. 
You  pass  under  a 
great  outer  tow- 
er, with  broken 
escutcheon,  and 


into  an  irregular 
}ard,  with  paved  paths  across  the  lawn; 
buildings  like  a  miniature  Oxford  Cottage, 
or  Hampton  Court,  built  of  delicate  cold  gray 
stone,  irregular  all  round,  battlemented  and 
towered,  with  here  and  there  an  Italian-look- 
ing terra-cotta  head,  surrounded  by  a  big 
garland,  set  in  the  wall;  gray  roofs  above  the 
l^attlements,  of  stony  slate,  faintly  yellowed 
over  by  age.  On  the  other  side  the  terraces 
of  an  old-fashioned  garden,  where,  under 
the  walls,  bay-trees  and  great  climbing 
roses  grow  almost  as  in  Italy.  The  house, 
with  its  Elizabethan  muUion  wandows,  has 
evidently  been  built  into  the  original  castle 
walls;  a  great  vine  and  pear-tree  hang  about 
them,  scarce  pruned.  One  goes  down  the 
garden  terraces,  and  along  overgrown  paths 
in  the  thicket  of  trees  and  ferns,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  passes  through  some  ruined 
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buildings,  once  the  barracks  of  the  horse- 
men, across  a  half-boggy  field,  full  of  flag 
leaves  and  yellow  rag-wort,  and  mounts 
upon  a  wall.  On  the  other  side,  across  the 
wall,  dashing  against  a  bit  of  sand  and  low, 
pale  rocks,  is  the  white,  northern-looking, 
misty  sea;  a  great  clump  of  wind-bent  trees; 
further  along  the  beach  a  wraith  of  headland 
cliffs  appearing  and  disappearing  with  the 
light  through  the  mist,  and  opposite  across 
the  white  water,  an  occasional  purple 
gleam,  which  is  Exmoor.  Dunster  is  oppo- 
site, and  it  was  above  St.  D.'s  that  I 
saw  the  moon  shine  over  the  sea,  filling  me 
with  an  odd  sense  of  romance  the  evening 
I  arrived  there,  some  years  ago.  St.  D.'s 
belonged  to  people  called  Stradling,  one  of 
whom  is  called  on  his  tomb  (in  the  little 


church  in  the  glen  under  the  castle)  Second 
Baronet  of  England,  and  the  ca.stle  dates 
from  about  looo — having  first  belonged  to 
Welsh  princes.  The  house  as  at  present  is 
Tudor;  with  towers  remaining,  the  inside 
and  the  inner  "Quad"  (they  call  it  Quad) 
eightcenth-centurized.  These  Stradlings 
were  Catholics  (one  was  reprehended  and 
prosecuted  under  Elizabeth  for  finding  the 
image  of  a  cross  in  the  hollow  of  an  ash-tree 
and  allowing  people  to  flock  to  see  the  mir- 
acle) and  royalists;  the  house  was  besieged 
by  Cromwell.  The  Stradlings,  one  of  whom 
went  to  Rome  in  the  fifteenth  centurv,  ended 
in  the  person  of  a  Sir  Thomas,  who  was 
killed  in  a  brawl  after  a  love-affair  at  Mont- 
pelier,  in  1738, 'aged  thirty.  He  had  made 
a  will  (Lady  \\'.'s  story)  in  favor  of  a  Lord 
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Mandel,  his  travelling  companion,  and  foul 
play  was  suspected.  It  is  said  his  nurse  de- 
clared the  body  brought  back  from  Mont- 
pelier  to  have  been  not  his — anyhow,  the 
library  ap])ears  to  have  been  burnt  down  at 
his  wake.  The  place,  while  having  a  won- 
derful romantic  quality  which,  with  its  white 
sea,  justifiesLadyVV. 'swish  that  it  might  have 
been  Joyous  Guard,  haunts  me  with  much 
more  of  a  Master  of  Ballantrae  romance. 
These  Stradlings  were  men  of  violence 
(twenty-two  skeletons  were  discovered  in 
the  walls  by  the  present  owners).  They  had 
a  torture  chamber !  We  saw  it ;  boards  given 
away,  remains  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  bed 
thrown  in  corner,  and  two  ominous  pulleys 
in  ceiling;  and  Lady  W.  says  that  on  that 
coast  people  were  often  wreckers  —  the 
former  owners  of  Dunraven,  for  instance. 
In  the  church  are  two  funereal  por- 
traits of  Stradlings  kneeling  with  wives, 
said  to  be  made  of  Armada  wood.  Myself, 
I  think  the  Stradlings  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  Armada  spoils.  The  Bristol 
Channel  hereabouts  is  narrow,  and  that 
coast  e.xtrcmely  dangerous,  full  of  reefs. 
Yes,  Stradlings,  knightly  smugglers,  wreck- 
ers, buccaneers,  using  their  woods  and  cas- 
tle for  unholy  work  of  all  kinds  hidden  in 
that  glen  by  the  sea,  their  towers  scarcely- 


emerging.  Remote  in  that  sort  of  penin- 
sula of  South  Wales,  which  even  now 
seems  left  aside  by  the  movement,  coaling, 
etc.,  of  our  day.  The  nearest  place  is  Llant- 
wit  Major,  a  squalid  little  village,  but  once 
a  universitv,  a  sort  of  St.  Andrew's  bv  the 
sea,  among  whitewashed  cottages,  a  church 
with  remains  of  dignity,  and  among  the 
tombs  of  the  usual  John  Jones  and  David 
Davies  of  "this  place,"  some  Celtic  Byzan- 
tine-patterned pillars,  and  a  Gothic  cross. 
There  is  also  such  a  cross,  up  steps  (with 
really  delicately  carved  figures)  in  that  odd 
little  cemetery  of  St.  D.'s;  the  little  church 
deep  in  the  glen,  in  the  park,  inside  the 
walls;  immense  trees  all  round,  and  the 
roaring  sea  close  by,  the  tower  and  gables 
of  the  castle  peeping  over  the  trees  above. 
A  place,  one  would  say,  chosen  for  the 
burial  of  victims  or  of  recalcitrant  members 
of  the  family. 

To  me,  St.  D.'s,  seen  after  that  long 
drive  through  rain  and  mist,  hidden  among 
its  trees,  above  its  angry  white  sea,  will 
always  seem  the  home  of  some  eighteenth- 
century  villain  rather  than  a  Joyous  Guard. 

Little  Phyllis  told  me,  with  much  indig- 
nation, that  the  present  owner  of  St.  D.'s 
threatened  to  clean  a  pond  in  the  garden 
and  kill  a  long  water-snake  which  has  been 
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there  "tor  hundreds  of  years,  but  seen  only 
three  times."  * 


IRELAND  : 


THE    ENXHANTED    WOODS 


Returning 


to  these  woods,  I  am  struck, 
once  more,  by  the  pecuHar  character  of 
their  romance. 
It  is  so  different 
from  that  of  a 
German  forest, 
where  the  imag- 
ination is  lured 
and  lost  in  the 
depth  of  thickets 
and  baffled  by 
the  endless  lines 
of  serried  trunks, 
brooded  over  by 
the  canopy  of 
dark,  high,  bluish 
fir  boughs,  inter- 
woven, solid. 

The  poetry  of 
these  Irish  woods 
— and  not  mere- 
ly from  a  resem- 
blance they  cer- 
tainly bear  to  the 
Pinetas  of  Italy 
— is  southern,  or 
perhaps  Celtic 
passed  through 
Southern  imagi- 
nation, alluring, 
fascinating,  but 
not  quite  to  be 
taken  seriouslv. 


You  pass  . 

Enchantment 
without  end  and 

endless  adventures;  in  and  out,  in  their  fil- 
tered green  light  among  the  big  twisted 
may  bushes  under  the  oaks,  and  the  high 
grasses  and  meadowsweet,  and  into  their 
open  spaces,  marshy,  and  flowered  with 
pale  lilac  scabius,  where  the  sunset  sky  is 
wide,  and  there  is  the  gibbet  for  wicked 
hawks;  and  where  not  merely  wild  duck 
rustle  up,  but  a  great  heraldic  heron;  where 
at'  dusk  it  becomes  rather  frightening 
among  the  immense  pale  oak  trunks. 

A  wayward,  in-and-out  romance,  as  in 

*  Those  of  my  readers  who  have  read  "  Penelope  Brand- 
ling" may  be  interested  in  the  impressions  which  gave  rise 
to  that  story. 


the  pages  of  a  book,  that  one  indulges  in 
because  one  chooses  [not  under  the  terrify- 
ing necessity  of  the  German  and  Alpine 
forests],  in  these  Irish  woods,  and  along 
this  brown,  clear  river,  which  under  the 
great  oak  boughs  has  tortoise-shell  flickers 
and  transparencies.     On  it  and  into  the 

very  deepest 
forest  heart,  I 
imagine  boats 
steered  by  en- 
chantresses, like 
those  that  carried 
Sir  Guyon  or 
Rinaldo,  passing 
up  or  down  like 
the  broken- off 
narratives  of  the 
poets.  But  the 
enchanter  of 
these  woods  is  no 
longer  the  mys- 
terious, bona-fide 
Celtic  one,  with 
difficult  w's  and 
y's  and  h's  in 
his  name,  but 
the  Merlin  we 
know  in  French 
or  Italian  ro- 
mances. 

I  cannot  quite 
express  the  sense 
of  its  all  being 
enchantment, 
but  that  of  a  ca- 
pricious fairy, 
dispensing  love- 
philtres,  chan- 
ging identities, 
making  the  fan- 
cies gallop  and  rove  through  these  woods, 
all  for  her  amusement. 

In  the  hurry  of  writing,  the  other  day,  I 
forgot,  perhaps  just  because  I  took  it  all 
along  for  granted,  the  chief  peculiarity  of 
these  woods,  on  which  all  the  rest  depends. 
They  are  not  in  the  world  of  reality,  and 
wander  as  one  may  through  them,  one  does 
not  find  one's  way  into  it.  So  that  one 
knows,  but  barely  recollects,  its  existence, 
there  beyond,  all  round  outside  with  its  life 
and  its  adventures  and  its  breed  of  creatures, 
so  unlike  those  haunting  these  woods.  All 
round  the  woods  the  reality  of  Ireland 
spreads,  but  separate  from  them,  not  touch- 
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ing  them;  invisible  from  them  and  inaudi- 
ble, as  those  woods  are  inconceivable  from 
its  highways  and  hedgerows  and  lanes. 

This  suits  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  romance ; 
feudal,  a  thing  of  privileged  creatures  in  a 
world  which  is  held  of  no  account.  In  one 
place  only,  that  I  know,  in  the  sudden  ap- 
parition of  the  serf  to  Aucassin  bewailing 
Nicolette,  has  a  thing  from  the  real  world 
entered  this  world  of  romance;  but  in  the 
whole  cycle  of  Arthur,  in  the  whole  series  of 
Amadises  and  Orlando's,  Innamorato  or 
Furioso,  in  the  whole  enchantments  of  Tasso 
and  of  Spenser, never,  so  far  as  I  know,  again. 

It  is  different  in  Italy:  as  it  is  different 
in  antiquity.  The  village,  the  fisherman's 
huts  are  always  at  hand ;  there  is  the  shep- 
herd and  the  swineherd,  just  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  gods;  there  is,  in  Virgil 
particularly,  the  pious  peasant;  and  there 
is,  on  the  shores  of  that  humane,  antique 
sea,  in  those  kindly,  democratic  olive  groves, 
Nausicaa  herself,  not  chasing  around  on  a 
palfrey  like  Angelica  or  Britomart,  but  har- 
nessing the  wagon  and  washing  the  linen. 

A   SCHOOLHOUSE 

Lough  Quittane,  near  Killarney:  ab- 
solute solitude  amongst  moors  and  furze 
fields.  A  little,  dark,  steel-blue  lake,  under 
its  bare  rocks,  lashed  up  into  long  white- 
lipped  dark  waves.  The  big  gorse  bushes 
along  the  road  rustling  like  wind  in  armor, 
and  mi.xing  with  the  little  growl  of  the 
water  a  little  way  from  the  lake.  And  in  the 
middle  of  that  rough  moorland,  hedged 
with  loose  stones  and  gorse,  and  just  shel- 
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tered  by  a  melancholy  little  wood  from  the 
wind  which  seemed  to  haunt  those  heights  of 
ill-grown  larch  and  spruce,  is  a  solitary  white 
house,  roofed  with  slate,  windows  standing 
open.     On  it  is  written  in  mean  letters: 

Lough  Quitt.ane 
National  School 

The  five  or  six  houses  visible  within  a  couple 
of  miles'  radius  are  virtually  hovels,  and 
some  tumbling  down.  But  all  the  tattered 
people  (women  with  heavy  shawls  over  their 
heads,  in  this  broiling  heat)  look  amused; 
and  perhaps  Lough  Quittane  National 
School  may  be  of  good  in  amusing  them. 

KILLARNEY 

Gorse  or  heather  and  black  stones,  and 
violent  sea  wind,  and  coarse  grass  fields: 
such  is  the  country  of  the  Celt  everywhere 
— Cornwall,  Wales,  Brittany,  the  High- 
lands; but  down  by  the  Killarney  lakes  with 
their  Italian  vegetation,  just  as  near  Oban 
with  its  Greek  hills,  one  comes  upon  the 
dream  of  an  Earthly  Paradise,  a  St.  Bran- 
dan's  isle,  which  never  ceased  haunting  the 
Celt,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  we  owe  Spenser. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  rowed  about  on 
the  Lower  Lake.  The  hills,  at  least  the 
lower  part,  are  densely  grown  with  oaks, 
separated  by  highheatherandarbutus- trees; 
and  particularly  when  veiled  in  bluish  shad- 
ow, they  look  strangely,  in  color  and  in  very 
concave  modelling,  like  a  lower  Apennine 
slope.  The  lake  was  very  rough;  its  odd 
blue  (violet,  or  rather  jasper),  due  to  the 
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water  being  brown,  not  white  (as  one  re- 
marks where  it  breaks),  broke  into  short, 
angry  Hltle  waves.  A  small  island ;  appar- 
ently an  impassable  tangle  of  arbutus-trees 
grown  to  wood  and  heather;  all  the  look 
of  an  enchanted  forest:  as  dense  as  the 
bits  of  maccltia  at  Arzio.  A  little  boy,  about 
seven,  sent  on  errand,  had  recently  been  lost 
three  days  and  niglits  in  one  of  these  woods 
near  the  K.'s  house. 

But  Killarney  has  another  characteristic, 
and  that  is  undoubtedly  English.  Indeed, 
it  is,  I  think,  the  most  perfect  illustration  of 
one  side  of  English  life  that  I  ever  met. 
These  lakes,  these  woods,  islands,  rocks, 
are  not  only  private  property,  but  private 
pleasure  ground.  Two  immense  parks  en- 
close them;  there  is  no  vestige  of  a  cottage, 
let  alone  village,  along  the  banks;  what  vil- 
lage there  is  being  tucked  away  quite  view- 
less far  inland.  Two  or  three  hotels  have 
been  allowed  to  spring  up  on  ground  bought 
or  rented  from  the  park  owners;  but  every 
road  along  the  water  seems  to  be  private, 
and  open  only  by  the  free  kindness  of  the 
people  who  fly  flags  at  either  end  of  the 
lake.  The  very  ruinous  ^Nluckross  Abbey, 
with  its  little  cloister  roofed  over  bv  a  srreat 
yew-tree;   Ross  Castle,  and  what  remains 


cf  Innisfallcn,  are  kept  as  ornaments  of 
pleasure  grounds,  and  look  almost  as  if 
l)uilt  there  on  purpose,  follies.  One  can 
understand  the  haunting  water-ghosts,  the 
spirit  of  the  O'Donaghue  riding  across 
the  lake  on  stormy  nights,  as  having  been 
kept  there,  almost  like  heraldic  ornaments. 
But  there  can  be  no  spirit  so  popular  as  a 
river-god,  or  a  dr\ad,  or  the  Germanic 
sprites  who  took  their  place.  Compare, 
good  heavens,  the  German  forests,  the  Ital- 
ian lakes  —  the!  ruins  and  village  and  or- 
chards of  Sirmio  on  Garda! 

WITHIN    THE    PALE 

How  Strange  in  this  tragic,  squalid  coun- 
try, the  enclosed  romance  of  those  park 
woods:  the  exquisiteness  of  the  gardens 
— the  whole  perfection  of  all  those  dear 
people.  People  such  as  only  privilege  can 
make:  beyond  covetousness,  pride,  or  any 
of  the  passions  bred  by  struggle,  or  strug- 
gle's necessity;  with  a  simplicity,  modesty, 
graciousness,  a  belief  only  in  the  beauti- 
ful and  grave  (if  sad)  sides  of  life,  such 
as  must  soon,  I  think,  disappear.  Lilies  of 
the  field!  But  let  us  remember  and  take 
example  of  them,  we  who  must  fight  and 
work,  and  get  ugly  and  grimy  therewith. 
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A    WISHING    WELL    AM)    A    FUNERAL 


gathered  a  large  bunch  of  hawthorn  ber- 
ries and  laid  them  on  the  stone  among  the 
Three  days  ago  we  went  to  see  a  "  \\  ish-    ash's  roots;    I  cut  a  long  trail  of  eglantine 

with  its  yellow  leaves,  twisted  its  ends,  and 

made  Elsie,  as  the 


ing  Well";   a  long  expedition,  some  in  a 

rattling  wagonette, 

others  on   bic\clcs, 

along  the  slippery 

mud  of  these  vague 

and   empty    Irish 

roads. 

Nothing  can  come 
up  to   the  tragic 
splendor  of  color  of 
these  autumn  days, 
icy,  with  colossaL-\t- 
lantic  cumulus  piles 
against  the  wind- 
swept sky, above  the 
low   ultramarine 
line  of  hills,  and  the  green,  brown,  desolate, 
chilly,  soaked  fields  and  bogs.     For  miles 
not  a  farm  or  a  village  visible.    At  last  we 
came  to  a  few  wretch- 
ed white  cabins  on  the 
high  road,  with  cars 
and  carts  drawn  up. 

A  few  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  hedges 
suddenly  widened  in- 
to a  sort  of  court,  and 
there  was  the  object  of 
our  quest :  the ' '  Wish- 
ing Well"  of  St.  Fin- 
ton — a  flat,  green 
space  hedged  in;  a 
rough  trough  filled 
with  water,  and  a  lit- 
tle tabernadle  like  a 
Punch  and  Judy  box 
with  colored  plaster 
little  figures  and 
hung-up  rosaries; 
while  over  it  arched  a 
great  thorn,  a  great, 
old,  old  gnarled  ash, 
roofing  in  the  spring. 
In  front  two  ja- 
panned cups.  Above  ^i^g 
the  hedge  those  dark 
blue  mountains,  and 

in  its  gaps  a  glimpse  of  wet,  reaped  field,  a 
few  corn  stacks ' — and  grass  and  marsh.  A 
place  oddly  sylvan,  inconceivable  in  that 
open  plain,  and  sheltered  as  in  a  gorge  or  in 
a  forest.  We  drank  some  water  in  our  hands, 
exchanged  some  pebbles  to  "wish  by,"  and 
our  hostess  gave  us  each  a  spray  of  ivy.     I 
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youngest  (a  dear  lit- 
tle bride,  joining  her 
sailor  the  next  day), 
hang  it  on  a  branch 
over  the  spring  for 
the  divinities  of  the 
place.  For  they  are 
divinities,  cousins  of 
the  dear  nymphs. 
And  coming  home 
we  trailed  after  a 
dreary,  draggl-e- 
tailed  funeral,  and 
scrambled  into  the 
churchyard :  a  field  of  wild  grass,  tombstones 
embedded,  a  few  recent  graves  scratched  on 
the  surface;    and  over  it  all  only  the  ivied 

wall  and  ruined  belfry 
of  the  isolated,  for- 
lorn little  chapel. 

BACK  IN   ENGLAND 

Tarnished  fields  of 
tender  yellow  grass, 
with  black  hedges;  a 
low  sky,  gray  but  dry 
—dim  countless  chim- 
neys against  it.  What 
a  change  since  not 
twenty  hours  ago:  the 
great  beeches,  mys- 
terious interlacings  of 
green  boughs  over 
ground  rosy  and  pale 
gold  with  fallen  pine 
needles  and  beech 
mast ;  the  purple  peat- 
bog; the  enchanted 
garden,  on  the  site  of 
the  vanished  Abbey 
(only  the  recumbent 
statue  of  a  fifteenth- 
century  Irish  king 
worn  to  nothing,  and 
used  by  the  people  as 
a  holy-water  stoup);  the  border  of  pale 
phloxes  and  chalk-white  anemones;  the 
great  conflagration  of  red-hot  pokers,  the 
circle  of  sunflowers  and  white  tobacco  round 
the  sun-dial:  the  whole  enclosed' and  hid- 
den away  in  huge  forest  trees.  Was  all 
that  a  dream  ? 


Wishing  Well,"   .   .  .    over  it  arched  a  great 
old,  old  gnarled  ash. 


SAPPHO 

By  Sara  Teasdalc 

IMiDNiGHT,  and  in  the  darkness  not  a  sound; 

So,  with  hushed  breathing,  sleeps  the  autumn  night. 

Only  the  white  immortal  stars  shall  know, 

Here  in  the  house  by  the  low-lintelled  door. 

How  for  the  last  time  I  have  lit  the  lamp. 

I  think  you  are  not  wholly  careless  now. 

Walls,  that  have  sheltered  me  so  many  an  hour, 

Bed,  that  has  brought  me  ecstasy  and  sleep, 

Floors,  that  have  borne  me  when  a  gale  of  joy 

Lifted  my  soul  and  made  me  half  a  god. 

Farewell;   across  the  threshold  many  feet 

Shall  pass,  but  never  Sappho's  feet  again. 

Girls  shall  come  in  whom  love  has  made  aware 

Of  all  their  swaying  beauty — they  shall  sing, 

But  never  Sappho's  voice  like  golden  fire 

Shall  seek  for  heaven  thro'  your  echoing  rafters; 

There  shall  be  sparrows  bringing  back  the  spring 

Over  the  long  blue  meadows  of  the  sea, 

And  south  wmd  playing  on  the  reeds  of  rain. 

But  never  Sappho's  whisper  in  the  night, 

Never  her  love-cry  when  the  lover  comes. 

Farewell,  I  close  the  door  and  make  it  fast. 

The  little  street  lies  meek  beneath  the  moon. 
Running,  as  rivers  run,  to  meet  the  sea. 
I  too  go  seaward  and  shall  not  return. 
Oh,  garlands  on  the  door-posts  that  I  pass. 
Woven  of  asters  and  of  autumn  leaves, 
I  make  a  prayer  for  you:   Cvpris,  be  kind. 
That  e\-ery  lover  may  be  given  lo\'e. 
I  shall  not  hasten  lest  the  paving-stones 
Should  echo  with  my  sandals  and  awake 
Those  who  are  warm  beneath  the  cloak  of  sleep; 
Lest  they  should  rise  and  see  me  and  should  say: 
"Whither  goes  Sappho  lonely  in  the  night?" 
Whither  goes  Sappho?     Whither  all  men  go, 
But  they  go  driven,  straining  back  with  fear. 
And  Sappho  goes  as  lightly  as  a  leaf 
Blown  from  brown  autumn  forests  to  the  sea. 

Here  on  the  rock  Zeus  lifted  from  the  waves, 
I  shall  await  the  waking  of  the  dawn. 
Lying  beneath  the  weight  of  dark  as  one 
Lies  breathless  till  the  lover  shall  awake. 
And  with  the  sun,  the  sea  shall  cover  me; 
I  shall  be  less  than  the  dissolving  foam. 
Murmuring  and  melting  on  the  ebbing  tide. 
I  shall  be  less  than  spindrift,  less  than  shells — 
And  yet  I  shall  be  greater  than  the  gods; 
For  destiny  no  more  can  bow  my  soul 
As  rain  bows  down  the  watch-fires  on  the  hills. 
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Yea,  if  my  soul  escape,  it  shall  aspire 

Toward  the  white  heaven  as  flame  that  has  its  will. 

I  go  not  bitterly,  not  dumb  with  grief. 

Not  broken  by  the  ache  of  love — I  go  ] 

As  one  grown  tired  lies  down  and  hopes  to  sleep.  < 

Yet  they  shall  say:   "It  was  for  Cercolas —  i 

She  died  because  she  could  not  bear  her  love."  1 

They  shall  remember  how  we  used  to  walk 

Here  on  the  clitT  beneath  the  oleanders, 

In  the  long  limpid  twilight  of  the  spring,  I 

Looking  toward  Khios  where  the  amber  sky 

Was  pierced  by  the  faint  arrow  of  a  star. 

How  should  they  know  the  wind  of  a  new  beauty 

Sweeping  my  soul  had  winnowed  it  with  song? 

I  have  been  glad  tho'  love  should  come  or  go, 

Happy  as  trees  that  find  a  wind  to  sway  them, 

Happy  again  when  it  has  left  them  rest. 

Others  shall  say:   "Grave  Dica  wrought  her  death." 

She  would  not  lift  her  lips  to  take  a  kiss, 

Or  ever  lift  her  eyes  to  take  a  smile. 

She  was  a  pool  the  winter  paves  with  ice, 

That  the  wild  hunter  in  the  hills  must  leave 

With  thirst  unslaked  in  the  brief  southward  sun. 

Ah,  Dica,  it  is  not  for  thee  I  go. 

And  not  for  Phaon,  tho'  his  ship  lifts  sail 

Here  in  the  windless  harbor,  for  the  south. 

Oh,  darkling  deities  that  guard  the  Nile,. 

Watch  over  one  whose  gods  are  far  away; 

Eg>pt,  be  kind  to  him — his  eyes  are  deep.  ; 

Yet  they  are  wrong  who  say,  it  w'as  for  him. 

How  should  they  know  that  Sappho  lived  and  died  ; 

Faithful  to  love,  not  faithful  to  the  lover, 

Never  transfused  and  lost  in  what  she  loved,  • 

Never  so  wholly  loving  nor  at  peace.  | 

I  asked  for  something  greater  than  I  found,  .! 

And  every  time  that  love  has  made  me  weep, 

I  have  rejoiced  that  love  could  be  so  strong; 

For  I  have  stood  apart  and  watched  my  soul  • 

Caught  in  the  gust  of  passion,  as  a  bird 

With  bafHed  wings  against  the  dusty  w'hirlwind  f 

Struggles  and  frees  itself  to  find  the  sky.  . 
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It  is  not  for  a  single  god,  I  go.  J 

I  have  grown  weary  of  the  winds  of  heaven. 

I  will  not  be  a  reed  to  hold  the  sound 

Of  whatsoever  breath  the  gods  may  blow,  I 

Turning  my  torment  into  music  for  them. 

They  gave  me  life — the  gift  was  bountiful, 

I  lived  with  the  swift  singing  strength  of  fire, 

Seeking  for  beauty  as  a  flame  for  fuel,  i 

Beauty  in  all  things  and  in  every  hour.  j 

The  gods  have  given  life,  I  gave  them  song;  * 

The  debt  is  paid  and  now  I  turn  to  go.  fi 

The  breath  of  dawn  blows  the  stars  out  like  lamps,  f 

There  is  a  rim  of  silver  on  the  sea.  I 

As  one  grown  tired,  who  hopes  to  sleep,  I  go. 


Xhc  VJati  to  Itide 
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HE  land  that  drives  her  lovers  mad, 

For  whom  Clive  died  and  Hastings  sinned, 
And  England  gave  the  best  she  had, —  *Decoratio/rs  6u 

And  all  to  hold  the  way  to  Inde.  COiflcilwflro 


O  first,  we  keep  the  beetling  rock 
By  loud  Atlantic  surges  dinned. 
Hold  they  the  gate,  but  we  the  lock 

That  bars  and  keeps  the  way  to  Inde. 
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J^JXD  that  great  dike  from  sea  to  sea, 

That,  breathless,  knows  no  favoring  wind, 
And  Aden's  hill,  and  Kurrachee 

We  guard,  that  hold  the  way  to  Inde. 


AR  to  the  north  our  legions  press. 
Among  the  clouded  peaks  of  Hind, 
By  desert  and  by  wilderness, 

And  all  to  hold  the  way  to  Inde. 


p  ^ETWEEN  the  Khyber's  dusky  bands 
'^'      That  saw  our  lusty  legions  thinned, 
In  peace  go  down  the  caravans, 

Because  we  hold  the  way  to  Inde. 


X  Persian  empire  b}-  the  sea, 

From  far  Kabul  to  distant  Scinde, 
They  watch  to  know  if  jMuscovy 

Or  England  hold  the  way  to  Inde. 
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O  we  will  keep  our  ancient  fame, 

The  creed  to  which  our  faith  is  pinned, 
And  guard  the  Empire  in  their  name 

Who  fought  to  hold  the  way  to  Inde. 
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ON    TIIK    STAIRCASE 


By   Katharine   Fullerton  Geroulcl 


Probably  the  least  wise 

way  to  begin  a  ghost-story 
is  to  say  that  one  does  not 
believe  in  ghosts.  It  sug- 
gests that  one  has  never  seen 
the  real  article.  Perhaps,  in 
one  sense,  I  never  have;  yet  I  am  tempted 
to  set  down  a  few  facts  that  I  have  ne\er 
turned  over  to  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  or  discussed  at  my  club.  The 
fact  is  that  I  had  ingeniously  forgotten 
them  until  I  saw  Harry  Med  way,  the  spe- 
cialist— my  old  classmate — a  few  years 
ago.  I  say  "forgotten";  of  course,  I  had 
not  forgotten  them,  but,  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  life,  I  had  managed  to 
record  them,  as  it  were,  in  sympathetic 
ink.  After  I  heard  what  Harr}^  Medway 
had  to  say,  I  took  out  the  loose  sheets  and 
turned  them  to  the  fire.  Then  the  writing 
came  out  strong  and  clear  again — letter 
by  letter,  line  by  line,  as  fatefully  as  Bel- 
shazzar's  "immortal  postscript."  Did  I 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts?  Well 
— I  am  getting  toward  the  end,  and  a 
few  inconsistencies  may  be  forgiven  to  one 
who  is  not  far  from  discoveries  that  will 
certainly  be  inconsistent  with  much  that 
we  have  learned  by  heart  in  this  interest- 
ing world.  Perhaps  it  will  be  pardoned 
me  as  a  last  flicker  of  moribund  pride  if  I 
say  that  in  my  younger  days  I  was  a  crack 
shot,  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  never 
refused  a  bet  or  a  drink  or  an  ad\enture. 
I  do  not  remember  ever  having  been  afraid 
of  a  human  being;  and  yet  I  have  known 
fear.  There  are  weeks,  still,  when  I  live 
in  a  bath  of  it.  I  think  I  will  amend  my 
first  statement,  and  say  instead  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  any  ghosts  except  my  own 
— oh,  and  in  Wender's  and  Lithway's,  of 
course. 

Some  people  still  remember  Lithway 
for  the  sake  of  his  personal  charm.  He 
never  achieved  anything,  so  far  as  I  know, 
except  his  own  delightful  personality.  He 
was  a  classmate  of  mine,  and  we  saw  a 
great  deal  of  each  other  both  in  and  after 


college — until  he  married,  indeed. 
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marriage  coincided  with  my  own  appoint- 
ment to  a  small  diplomatic  post  in  the 
f'ast;  and  by  the  time  that  I  had  served 
my  apprenticeship,  come  into  my  prop- 
erty, resigned  from  the  service,  and  re- 
turned to  America,  Lithway's  wife  had 
suddenly  and  tragically  died.  I  had 
never  seen  her  but  once — on  her  wed- 
ding-day— but  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Lithway  had  every  right  to  be  as  in- 
consolable as  he  was.  If  he  had  ever  had 
any  ambition  in  his  own  profession — 
which  was  law — he  lost  it  all  when  he  lost 
her.  He  retired  to  the  suburban  coun- 
try, where  he  bought  a  new  house  that  had 
just  been  put  up.  He  was  its  first  tenant, 
I  remember.  That  fact,  later,  grew  to 
seem  important.  There  he  relapsed  into 
a  semi-populated  solitude,  with  a  few  vis- 
itors, a  great  many  books,  and  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  tobacco.  These  details  I 
gathered  from  Wender  in  town,  while  I 
was  adjusting  my  affairs. 

Never  had  an  inheritance  come  so  pat 
as  mine.  There  were  all  sorts  of  places  I 
wanted  to  go  to,  and  now  I  had  money 
enough  to  do  it.  The  wanderlust  had 
nearly  eaten  my  heart  out  during  those 
years  when  I  had  kicked  my  heels  in  that 
third-rate  legation.  I  wanted  to  see 
Lithway,  but  a  dozen  minor  catastrophes 
prevented  us  from  meeting  during  those 
breathless  weeks,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  I 
positively  had  to  be  oflf.  Youth  is  like 
that.  So  that,  although  Lithway's  be- 
rea\ement  had  been  Aery  recent,  at  the 
time  when  I  was  in  America  settling  my 
aft'airs  and  drawing  the  first  instalment 
of  my  beautiful  income — there  is  no 
beauty  like  that  of  unearned  increment — 
I  did  not  see  him  until  he  had  been  a 
widower  for  more  than  two  years. 

The  first  times  I  visited  Lithway  were 
near  together.  I  had  begun  what  was  to 
be  my  almost  lifelong  holiday  by  spend- 
ing two  months  alone — save  for  servants 
— on  a  house-boat  in  the  Vale  of  Cash- 
mere; and  my  next  flights  were  very  short. 
When  I  came  back  from  those,  I  rested  on 
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level  wing  at  Braythe.  Lithway  was  a 
little  bothered,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
about  the  will  of  a  cousin  who  had  died  in 
Germany,  leaving  an  orphan  daughter,  a 
child  of  six  or  seven.  His  conscience 
troubled  him  sometimes,  and  occasionally 
he  said  he  ought  to  go  over  and  see  that 
the  child's  inheritance  was  properly  ad- 
ministered. But  there  was  an  aunt — a 
mother's  sister — to  look  after  the  child, 
and  her  letters  indicated  that  there  was 
plenty  of  money  and  a  good  lawyer  to 
look  after  the  investments.  Since  his 
wife's  death  Lithway  had  sunk  into  leth- 
argy. He  had  enough  to  live  on,  and  he 
drew  out  of  business  entirely,  putting 
everything  he  had  into  government  bonds. 
When  he  hadn't  energy  enough  left  to  cut 
off  coupons,  he  said,  he  should  know  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  commit  suicide.  He 
really  spoke  as  if  he  thought  that  final  in- 
dolence might  arrive  any  day.  I  read  the 
aunt's  letters.  She  seemed  to  be  a  good 
sort,  and  the  pages  reeked  of  lu.xury  and 
the  maternal  instinct.  I  rather  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  excuse  to  get  Lithway 
out  of  his  rut,  and  advised  him  to  go;  but, 
when  he  seemed  so  unwilling,  I  couldn't 
conscientiously  say  I  thought  the  duty 
imperative.  I  had  long  ago  exhausted 
Germany — I  had  no  instinct  to  accom- 
pany him. 

Lithway,  then,  was  perfectly  idle.  His 
complete  lack  of  the  executive  gift  made 
him  an  incomparable  host.  He  had  been 
in  the  house  three  years,  and  I  was  visit- 
ing him  there  for  perhaps  the  third  time, 
when  he  told  me  that  it  was  haunted.  He 
didn't  seem  inclined  to  give  details,  and 
above  all  didn't  seem  inclined  to  be  wor- 
ried. He  sat  up  very  late  always,  and  pref- 
erably alone,  a  fact  that  in  itself  proved 
that  he  was  not  nervous.  As  I  said,  I  had 
never  been  interested  in  ghosts,  and  the 
newness  of  the  house  robbed  fear  of  all 
seriousness.  Ghosts  batten  on  legend  and 
decay.  There  wasn't  any  legend,  and  the 
house  was  almost  shockingly  clean.  When 
he  told  me  of  the  ghost,  then,  I  forebore  to 
ask  for  any  more  information  than  he,  of  his 
own  volition,  gave  me.  If  he  had  wanted 
advice  or  assistance,  he  would,  of  course, 
have  said  so.  The  servants  seemed  ut- 
terly unaware  of  anything  queer,  and  serv- 
ants leave  a  haunted  house  as  rats  a  sink- 
ing ship.     It  really  did  not  seem  worth 


inquiring  into.  I  referred  occasionally  to 
Lithway's  ghost  as  I  might  have  done  to  a 
Syracusan  coin  which  I  should  know  him 
proud  to  possess  but  loath  to  show. 

On  my  return  from  Yucatan,  one  early 
spring,  Lithway  welcomed  me  as  usual. 
He  seemed  lazier  than  ever,  and  I  noticed 
that  he  had  moved  his  books  down  from  a 
second-story  to  a  ground-floor  room.  He 
slept  outdoors  summer  and  winter,  and  he 
had  an  outside  stairway  built  to  lead  from 
his  library  up  to  the  sleeping-porch.  A 
door  from  the  sleeping-porch  led  straight 
into  his  dressing-room.  I  laughed  at  his 
arrangements  a  little. 

"You  live  on  this  side  of  the  house  en- 
tirely now — cut  oiT,  actually,  from  the 
other  side.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
east?" 

He  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  dining- 
room  and  the  billiard-room  were  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  that  he  never  shunned 
them.  "It's  just  a  notion,"  he  said. 
"Mrs.  Jayne"  (the  housekeeper j  "sleeps 
on  the  second  floor,  and  I  don't  like  to 
wake  her  when  I  go  up  at  three  in  the 
morning.     She  is  a  light  sleeper." 

I  laughed  outright.  "Lithway,  you're 
getting  to  be  an  old  maid." 

It  was  natural  that  I  should  dispose  my 
effects  in  the  rooms  least  likely  to  be  used 
by  Lithway.  I  took  over  his  discarded 
up-stairs  study,  and  with  a  bedroom  next 
door  was  very  comfortable.  He  assured 
me  that  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
I  should  ever  be  disturbed  in  either  room. 
Moving  his  own  things,  he  said,  had  been 
purely  a  precautionary  measure  in  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Jayne.  Curiously  enough,  I  was 
perfectly  sure  that  his  first  statement  was 
absolutely  true  and  his  second  absolutely 
false.  Only  the  first  one,  however,  seemed 
to  be  really  my  affair.  I  could  hardly 
complain. 

Lithway  did  seem  changed;  but  I  have 
such  an  involuntary  trick  of  comparing 
my  rediscovered  friends  with  the  human 
beings  I  have  most  recently  been  seeing, 
that  I  did  not  take  the  change  too  seri- 
ously. He  was  perfectly  unlike  the  Yu- 
catan Indians;  but,  on  reflection,  why 
shouldn't  he  be,  I  asked  myself.  Prob- 
ably he  had  always  been  just  like  that.  I 
couldn't  prove  that  he  hadn't.  Yet  I  did 
think  there  w^as  something  back  of  his  list- 
lessness  other  than  mere  prolonged  grief 
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for  his  wife.  Occasionally,  I  confess,  I 
thought  about  the  ghost  in  this  connection. 

One  morning  I  was  leaving  my  sitting- 
room  to  go  down  to  Lithway's  library. 
The  door  of  the  room  faced  the  staircase 
to  the  third  story,  and  as  I  came  out  I 
could  always  see,  directly  opposite  and 
above  me,  a  line  of  white  banisters  that  ran 
along  the  narrow  third-story  hall.  Me- 
chanically, this  time,  I  looked  up,  and  saw 
— I  need  not  say,  to  my  surprise — a  burly 
negro  leaning  over  the  white  rail  looking 
down  at  me.  The  servants  were  all  white, 
and  the  man  had  besides  a  very  definite 
look  of  not  belonging  there.  He  didn't, 
in  any  way,  fit  into  his  background.  I 
ran  up  the  stairs  to  investigate.  When 
I  got  just  beneath  him  he  bent  over  to- 
wards me  with  a  malicious  gesture.  All  I 
saw  for  an  instant  was  an  naked  brown  arm 
holding  up  a  curious  jagged  knife.  The 
edge  caught  the  little  light  there  was  in 
the  dim  hall,  as  he  struck  at  me.  I  hit 
back,  but  he  had  gone  before  I  reached 
him — simply  ceased  to  be.  There  was  no 
Cheshire-cat  vanishing  process.  I  was 
staring  again  into  the  dim  hall,  over  the 
white  banisters.  There  were  no  rooms  on 
that  side  of  the  hall,  and  consequently  no 
doors. 

A  light  broke  in  on  me.  I  went  down- 
stairs to  Lithway.  "I've  seen  your 
ghost,"  I  said  bluntly. 

What  seemed  to  be  a  great  relief  relaxed 
his  features.  "  You  have !  And  isn't  she 
extraordinary?" 

"She?" 

"You  say  you've  seen  her,"  he  went  on 
hurriedly. 

"  Her?  Him,  man — black  as  Tartarus. 
And  he  cut  me  over  the  head." 

"There?"  Lithway  drew  his  finger 
down  the  place. 

"Yes.  How  did  you  know?  I  don't 
feel  it  now." 

"Look  at  yourself." 

He  handed  me  a  mirror.-  The  slash 
was  indicated  clearly  by  a  white  line,  but 
there  was  no  abrasion. 

"That  is  very  interesting" — I  managed 
to  say  it,  but  I  really  did  not  half  like  it. 
Two  or  three  times  during  the  day  I  ex- 
amined it.     By  e\ening  it  was  quite  gone. 

Lithway  looked  at  me  incredulously. 
"She  has  never  had  a  weapon  before,"  he 
murmured. 


"She?    This  was  a  man." 

"Oh,  no!"  he  contradicted.  "That's 
impossible." 

"He  was  a  hairy  brute  and  full-bearded 
besides,"  I  calmly  insisted. 

Lithway  jumped  up.  "  My  God !  there's 
some  one  in  the  house."  He  caught  up  a 
revolver.  "Let  us  go  and  look.  He'll 
have  made  off  with  the  silver." 

"Look  here,  Lithway,"  I  protested.  "I 
tell  you  this  man  wasn't  real.  He  van- 
ished into  thin  air — like  any  other  ghost." 

"But  the  ghost  is  a  woman."  He  was 
as  stupid  as  a  child  about  it. 

"Then  there  are  two."  I  didn't  really 
believe  it,  but  it  seemed  clear  that  we 
could  never  settle  the  dispute.  Each  at 
least  would  have  to  pretend  to  believe  the 
other,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

"Suppose  you  tell  me  about  your 
ghost,"  I  suggested  soothingly.  But  Lith- 
way was  dogged,  and  we  had  to  spend 
an  hour  exploring  the  house,  and  counting 
up  Lithway's  valuables.  Needless  to  say, 
there  was  no  sign  of  invasion  anywhere. 
At  the  end  of  the  hour,  I  repeated  my  de- 
mand. The  scar  was  beginning  to  fade,  I 
noted  in  the  mirror,  though  still  clearly 
visible. 

"  Suppose  you  tell  me  about  yotir  ghost. 
You  never  have,  you  know." 

"I've  only  seen  her  a  few  times." 

"Where?" 

"Leaning  over  the  banisters  in  the 
third-floor  hall." 

"What  is  she  like?" 

"A  slip  of  a  girl.  Rather  fair  and 
drooping,  but  a  strange  look  in  her  eyes. 
Dressed  in  white,  with  a  blue  sash.  That's 
all." 

"Does  she  speak?" 

"No;  but  she  waves  a  folded  paper  at 
me." 

"  What  time  of  day  have  you  seen  her?  " 

"About  eleven  in  the  morning." 

The  clocks  were  then  striking  twelve. 

"Well,"  I  ventured,  "that's  clearly  the 
ghost's  hour.  But  the  two  of  them 
couldn't  be  more  dift'erent." 

He  made  me  describe  the  savage  again. 
The  extraordinary  part  of  it  was  that  in 
spite  of  his  bafiiing  blackness,  I  could  do 
so  perfectly.  He  was  as  individual  to  me 
as  a  white  man — more  than  that,  as  a 
friend.     He  had  personality,  that  ghost. 

"What  race  should  you  say  his  was?" 
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I  thought.  "Some  race  I  don't  know; 
Zulu,  perhaps.     A  well-built  beggar." 

"And  you're  perfectly  sure  he  was  real 
— I  mean,  wasn't  human?" 

The  distinction  made  me  smile,  though 
the  question  irritated  me.  "  You  can  see 
that  if  his  object  was  murder  he  made  a 
poor  job.  You  found  all  your  silver, 
didn't  you?  "  Then  I  played  my  trump- 
card.  "And  do  you  suppose  that  a  bur- 
glar would  wander  round  this  countryside 
in  a  nose-ring  and  a  loin-cloth?  Nice  dis- 
guise!" 

Lithway  looked  disturbed.  "But  the 
other  one,"  he  murmured.  "I  don't  un- 
derstand the  other." 

"She  seems  much  easier  to  understand 
than  mine,"  I  protested. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  her!"  he  said.  "I 
mean  //." 

For  the  first  time  I  began  t«o  be  afraid 
that  Lithway  had  left  the  straight  track 
of  common  senee.  It  was  silly  enough  to 
have  two  ghosts  in  a  new  house — but  three ! 

"It?"  I  asked. 

"The  one  Wender  saw." 

"Oh!  Wender  has  seen  one?" 

"  Si-x  months  ago.  I've  never  been  able 
to  get  him  here  since.  It  was  rather 
nasty,  and  Wender — well,  Wender's  sen- 
sitive. And  he's  a  little  dotty  on  the  oc- 
cult in  any  case." 

"  Did  he  see  it  at  ele\'en  in  the  morning? ' ' 

Lithway  seemed  irritated.  "  Of  course !" 
he  snapped  out.  He  spoke  as  if  the  idio- 
syncrasy of  his  damned  house  had  a  dig- 
nity that  he  was  bound  to  defend. 

"And  what  was  it?" 

"A  big  rattlesnake  coiled  to  strike." 

Even  then,  I  could  not  take  it  seriously. 
"That's  not  a  ghost;  it's  a  symptom." 

"It  did  strike,"  Lithway  went  on. 

"  Did  he  have  a  scar?  " 

"No.  He  couldn't  even  swear  that  it 
quite  touched  him." 

"Then  why  did  it  worry  him?" 

Lithw-ay  hesitated.  "I  suppose  the 
uncertainty " 

"  Uncertainty !  If  there's  anything  less 
dreadful  than  an  imaginary  snake  that 
has  struck,  it  is  an  imaginary  snake 
that  hasn't  struck.  What  has  got  into 
Wender?" 

"Fear,  apparently,"  said  Lithway 
shortly.  "He  won't  come  back.  Says  a 
real  rattlesnake  probably  wouldn't  get 


into  a  house  in  liraythe  more  than  once, 
but  an  unreal  rattlesnake  might  get  in  any 
day.     I  don't  blame  him." 

"May  I  ask,"  I  said  blandly,  "if  you 
are  so  far  gone  that  you  think  rattlesnakes 
have  ghosts?" 

Lithway  lost  his  temper.  "  If  you  want 
to  jeer  at  the  thing,  for  God's  sake  have 
the  manners  not  to  do  it  in  this  house!  I 
tell  you  we  ha\e  all  three  seen  ghosts." 

"The  ghost  of  a  rattlesnake,"  I  mur- 
mured to  myself.  "  It  beats  everything  I " 
And  I  looked  once  more  into  the  mirror. 
The  scar  that  the  knife  had  made  was  still 
perceptible,  but  very  faint.  "Did  you 
hunt  the  house  over  for  the  snake?" 

"Of  course  we  did." 

"Did  you  find  it?" 

"Of  course  we  didn't.  Any  more  than 
we  found  your  Zulu." 

"Then  why  did  you  insist  so  on  hunt- 
ing the  Zulu?" 

Lithway  colored  a  little.  "  Well,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  never  wholly  believed  in  that 
snake.  If  you  or  Wender  had  only -seen 
her,  now! " 

"I  don't  see  why  Wender  was  so  wor- 
ried," I  said.  "After  all,  a  snake  might 
have  got  in — and  got  out." 

"He  saw  it  twice,"  e.xplained  Lithway. 

"Symptoms,"  I  murmured.  "Had  he 
ever  had  an  ad\enture  with  a  rattle- 
snake?" 

"No." 

"Then  why  should  it  make  him  nerv- 


ous?" 

"I  suppose — "  Lithway  looked  at  me 
a  little  cautiously,  I  thought — "just  be- 
cause he  never  had  seen  one.  He  said,  I 
remember,  that  that  rattlesnake  hadn't 
been  born  yet." 

I  laughed.  "  Wender  w  sensitive.  The 
ghost  of  a  rattksnake  that  has  never  lived 
— well,  you  can't  be  more  fantastic  than 
that!" 

"Wender  has  a  theory,"  Lithway  said. 

But  he  seemed  actually  to  want  to  change 
the  subject.  Accordingly,  I  did  change  it 
—a  little.  I  didn't  really  care  for  Wen- 
der's theories.  I  had  heard  some  of  them. 
They  included  elementals. 

"Tell  me  some  more  about  yours. 
She's  the  most  convincing  of  the  three. 
Do  you  recognize  her?" 

"Never  saw  any  one  that  looked  re- 
motely like  her." 
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"And  you  are  the  first  occupant  of  this 
house,"  I  mused.  "Was  she  dressed  in 
an  old-fashioned  way?" 

Lithway  actually  blushed.  "She  is 
dressed  rather  oddly — her  hair  is  done 
queerly.  I've  hunted  the  fashion-books 
through,  and  I  can't  find  such  a  fashion 
anywhere  in  the  last  century.  I'm  not  in 
the  least  afraid,  but  I  am  curious  about 
her,  I  admit." 

"Was  Wender's  rattlesnake  old-fash- 
ioned?" 

Lithway  got  up.  "See  here,"  he  said, 
"  I'm  not  going  to  stand  jollying.  That's 
the  one  thing  I  am  afraid  of.  Should  you 
like  to  hear  Wender's  theory?" 

"Not  I,"  I  said  firmly.  "He  believes 
in  two  kinds  of  magic — white  and  black — 
and  has  eaten  the  fruit  of  the  mango-tree 
that  a  fakir  has  just  induced  to  grow  out 
of  the  seed  before  his  eyes.  He  told  me 
once  that  devils  were  square.  I'm  not 
in  the  least  interested  in  Wender's  rattle- 
snake. The  wonder  is,  with  his  peculiar 
twist  of  mind,  that  he  doesn't  insist  on 
living  in  this  house." 

"He  particularly  hates  snakes,"  an- 
swered Lithway.  "He  was  hoping  to  see 
her,  but  he  never  could.  Nor  you,  ap- 
parently." 

"How  often  do  you  see  her?" 

"About  once  in  six  months." 

"And  you're  not  afraid?" 

"Well — she  doesn't  do  anything  to  me, 
you  know."     He  was  very  serious. 

"Probably  couldn't  hurt  you  if  she  did 
— a  young  thing  like  that.  But  why 
don't  you  move  out?" 

Lithway  frankly  crimsoned.  "I — like 
her." 

"In  spite  of  her  eyes?" 

"In  spite  of  her  eyes.  And — I've 
thought  that  look  in  them  might  be  the 
cross-light  on  the  staircase." 

I  burst  out  laughing.  "  Lithway,  come 
away  with  me.  Solitude  is  getting  on 
your  nerves.  We'll  go  to  Germany  and 
look  after  your  little  cousin  and  the  aunt 
who  writes  such  wonderful  letters." 

"No."  Lithway  was  firm.  "It's  too 
much  like  work." 

I  was  serious,  for  he  really  seemed  to 
me,  at  the  time  of  this  visit,  in  rather  a 
bad  way.  I  urged  him  with  every  argu- 
ment I  could  think  of.  He  had  no  coun- 
ter arguments,  but  finally  he  broke  out: 


"Well,  if  you  will  have  it,  I  feel  safer 
here." 

"You've  never  seen  her  anywhere  else, 
have  you?" 

"No." 

"Then  this  seems  to  be  the  one  point  of 
danger." 

"Wender's  theory  is  that — "  he  began. 

But  I  persisted  in  not  hearing  Wender's 
theory.  Even  when,  a  week  later,  my 
own  experience  was  exactly  duplicated, 
and  I  had  spent  another  day  in  watching 
a  white  line  fade  off  my  forehead,  I  still 
persisted.  But,  as  Lithway  wouldn't  leave 
the  house,  I  did.  I  began,  even,  to  have  a 
sneaking  sympathy  for  Wender.  But  I 
didn't  want  to  hear  his  theory.  Indeed, 
to  this  day,  I  never  have  heard  it.  Oddly 
enough,  though,  I  should  be  willing  to 
wager  a  good  sum  that  it  was  accurate. 

I  was  arranging  for  a  considerable  flight 
— something  faddier  and  more  dangerous 
than  I  had  hitherto  attempted — and  to 
a  friend  as  indolent  as  Lithway  I  could 
only  prepare  to  bid  a  long  farewell.  He 
positively  refused  to  accompany  me  even 
on  the  earlier  and  less  difficult  stages  of 
my  journey.  "I'll  stick  to  my  home,"  he 
declared.  It  was  a  queer  home  to  want 
to  stick  to,  I  thought  privately,  especially 
as  the  ghost  was  obviously  local.  He  had 
never  seen  an  apparition  except  at  Braythe 
— nor  had  I,  nor  had  Wender.  I  worried 
about  leaving  him  there,  for  the  one  dan- 
ger I  apprehended  was  the  danger  of  over- 
wrought nerves;  but  Lithway  refused  to 
budge,  and  you  can't  coerce  a  sane  and 
able-bodied  man  with  a  private  fortune.  I 
did  carry  my  own  precautions  to  the  point 
of  looking  up  the  history  of  the  house. 
The  man  from  whom  Lithway  had  bought 
it  while  it  was  still  unfinished  had  intended 
it  for  his  own  occupancy;  but  a  lucrative 
post  in  a  foreign  country  had  determined 
him  to  leave  America.  The  very  archi- 
tect w^as  a  church-warden,  the  husband  of 
one  wife  and  the  father  of  eight  children. 
I  even  hunted  up  the  contractor:  not  one 
accident  had  occurred  while  the  house  was 
building,  and  he  had  employed  through- 
out, most  amicably,  union  labor  on  its 
own  terms.  It  was  silly  of  me,  if  you  like, 
but  I  had  really  been  shaken  by  the  un- 
pleasant powers  of  the  place.  After  my 
researches  it  seemed  clear  that  in  object- 
ing to  it  any  further  I  shouldn't  have  a  leg 
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to  stand  on.  In  any  case,  Lithway  would 
probably  rather  live  in  a  charnel-house 
than  move,  I  had  to  wash  my  hands  of  it 
all. 

The  last  weeks  of  my  \'isit  were  per- 
fectly uneventful,  both  for  Lithway  and 
me — as  if  the  house,  too,  were  on  its  guard. 
I  came  to  believe  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it,  and  if  either  of  us  had  been  given  to 
drinking  I  should  have  called  the  eleven- 
o'clock  visitation  a  new  form  of  hang- 
over. I  was  a  little  inclined,  in  defiance 
of  medical  authorities,  to  consider  it  an 
original  and  interesting  form  of  indiges- 
tion. By  degrees  I  imposed  upon  myself 
to  that  extent.  I  did  not  impose  on  my- 
self, however,  to  the  extent  of  wanting  to 
hear  Wender  talk  about  it;  and  I  still 
blush  to  think  how  shallow  were  the  ex- 
cuses that  I  mustered  for  not  meeting  him 
at  any  of  the  times  that  he  proposed. 

This  is  a  bad  narrative,  for  the  reason 
that  it  must  be  so  fragmentary.  It  is  rid- 
dled with  lapses  of  time.  Ghosts  may  "get 
in  their  fine  w-ork  in  an  hour,  but  they  have 
always  been  preparing  their  coup  for 
years.  Every  ghost,  compared  with  us, 
is  Methuselah.  We  have  to  fight  in  a 
vulnerable  and  dissolving  body;  but  they 
aren't  pressed  for  time.  They've  only  to 
lie  low  until  the  psychologic  moment. 
Oh,  I'd  undertake  to  accomplish  almost 
anything,  if  you'd  give  me  the  ghost's 
chance.  If  he  can't  get  what  he  wants 
out  of  this  generation,  he  can  get  it  out  of 
the  next.     Grand  thing,  to  be  a  ghost ! 

It  was  some  years  before  I  went  back  to 
Braythe.  Wender,  I  happen  to  know, 
never  went  back.  Lithway  used  to  write 
to  me  now  and  then,  but  seldom  referred 
to  my  adventure.  He  couldn't  very  well, 
since  the  chief  burden  of  his  letters  was 
always  "When  are  you  coming  to  visit 
me?"  Once,  when  I  had  pressed  him  to 
join  me  for  a  season  in  Japan,  he  virtu- 
ally consented,  but  at  the  last  moment  I 
got  a  telegram,  saying,  "I  can't  leave  her. 
Bon  voyage  !"  That  didn't  make  we  want 
to  go  back  to  Braythe.  I  was  worried 
about  him,  but  his  persistent  refusal  to  act 
on  any  one's  advice  made  it  impossible  to 
do  anything  for  him.  I  thought  once  of 
hiring  some  one  to  burn  the  house  down ; 
but  Lithway  wouldn't  leave  it,  and  I 
didn't  want  to  do  anything  clumsy  that 
would  imperil  him.     I  was  much  too  far 


away  to  arrange  it  neatly.  I  suggested  it 
once  to  Wender,  when  we  happened  to 
meet  in  London,  and  he  was  exceedingly 
taken  with  the  idea.  I  half-hoped,  for  a 
moment,  that  he  would  do  it  himself.  But 
the  next  afternoon  he  came  back  with  a  lot 
of  reasons  why  it  wouldn't  do — he  had 
been  grubbing  in  the  British  Museum  all 
day.  I  very  nearly  heard  Wender's  the- 
ory that  time,  but  I  pleaded  a  dinner  en- 
gagement and  got  ofif. 

You  can  imagine  that  I  was  delighted 
when  I  heard  from  Lithway,  some  years 
after  my  own  encounter  with  the  savage 
on  the  staircase,  that  he  had  decided  to 
pull  out  and  go  to  Europe.  He  had  the 
most  fantastic  reasons  for  doing  it — this 
time,  he  wrote  me  fully.  It  seems  he  had 
become  convinced  that  his  apparition  was 
displeased  with  him — didn't  like  the  look 
in  her  eyes,  found  it  critical.  As  he  wasn't 
doing  anything  in  particular  except  live 
like  a  hermit  at  Braythe,  the  only  thing  he 
could  think  of  to  propitiate  her  was  to 
leave.  Perhaps  there  was  a  sort  of  with- 
ered cociuetry  in  it,  too:  he  may  have 
thought  the  lady  would  miss  him  if  he  de- 
parted and  shut  up  the  house.  You  see, 
by  this  time,  she  was  about  the  most  real 
thing  in  his  life.  I  don't  defend  Lithway ; 
but  I  thought  then  that,  whatever  the 
impelling  motive,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  him  to  leave  Braythe  for  a  time. 
Perhaps,  once  free  of  it,  he  would  develop 
a  normal  and  effectual  repugnance  to  go- 
ing back,  and  then  we  should  all  have  our 
dear,  delightful  Lithway  again.  I  wrote 
triumphantly  to  Wender,  and  he  replied 
hopefully,  but  on  a  more  subdued  note. 

Lithway  came  over  to  Europe.  He 
wrote  to  me,  making  tentative  sugges- 
tions that  I  should  join  him ;  but  as  he  re- 
fused to  join  me,  and  I  didn't  care  at  all 
about  the  sort  of  thing  he  was  planning, 
w'e  didn't  meet.  I  was  all  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  he  was  for  a  wretched  tour- 
ist's itinerary  that  I  couldn't  stomach.  I 
hoped  to  get  him,  in  the  end,  to  wander 
about  in  more  interesting  places,  but  as  he 
had  announced  that  he  was  going  first  to 
Berlin  to  look  up  the  little  cousin  and  her 
maternal  aunt,  I  thought  I  would  w^ait 
until  he  had  satisfied  his  clannish  con- 
science. Then,  one  fine  day,  his  old  cu- 
riosity would  waken,  and  we  should 
perhaps  start  out  together  to  get  new  im- 
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pressions.  That  line  day  never  dawned, 
howe\cr.  He  lingered  on  in  Germany, 
following  his  relatives  to  Marienbad  when 
they  left  Berlin  for  the  summer.  I  hoped, 
with  each  mail,  that  he  would  announce 
his  arrixal  in  some  spot  where  I  could 
conceivably  meet  him;  but  the  particular 
letter  announcing  that  never  came.  He 
was  quite  taken  up  with  the  cousins.  He 
said  nothing  about  going  home,  and  I 
was  thoroughly  glad  of  that,  at  least. 

I  was  not  wholly  glad,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment, when  a  letter  bounced  out  at  me 
one  morning  announcing  that  he  was  to 
marry  the  little  cousin — by  this  time,  as  I 
had  understood  from  earlier  correspond- 
ence, a  lovely  girl  of  eighteen.  I  had 
looked  forward  to  much  companionship 
with  the  Lithway  I  had  known  of  old, 
when  he  should  be  free  of  his  obsession. 
I  had  thought  him  on  the  way  to  freedom ; 
and  here  he  was,  caught  by  a  flesh-and- 
blood  damsel  who  thrust  me  out  quite  as 
decisively  as  the  jihantasmal  lady  on  the 
staircase.  I  had  decency  enough  to  be 
glad  for  Lithway :  glad  that  he  could  strike 
the  old  idyllic  note  and  live  again  delight- 
fully in  the  moment.  I  didn't  go  to  Ber- 
lin to  see  them  married,  but  I  sent  them 
my  blessing  and  a  ^•ery  curious  and  beau- 
tiful eighteenth-century  clock.  I  also 
promised  to  visit  them  in  America.  I 
felt  that,  if  necessary,  I  could  face  Bray- 
the,  now  that  the  ghost  was  so  sure  to  be 
laid.  No  woman  would  stay  in  a  house 
where  her  husband  was  carrying  on,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  an  affair  with  an  appari- 
tion; and,  as  their  address  remained  the 
same,  I  believed  that  the  ghost  had  given 
up  the  fight. 

This  story  has  almost  the  gait  of  his- 
torj'.  I  have  to  sum  up  decades  in  a 
phrase.  It  is  really  the  span  of  one  man's 
whole  life  that  I  am  co\cring,  you  see. 
But  ha^"e  patience  with  me  while  I  skim 
the  intervening  voids,  and  hover  meticu- 
lously over  the  vivid  patches  of  detail. 
...  It  was  some  two  years  before  I 
reached  Braythe.  I  don't  remember  par- 
ticularly what  went  on  during  those  two 
years;  I  only  know  that  I  was  a  happy 
wanderer.  I  was  always  a  happy  wan- 
derer, it  seems  to  me  as  I  look  back  on  life, 
except  for  the  times  when  I  sank  by  Lith- 
way's  side  into  his  lethargy — a  lucid  leth- 
argy, in  which  unaccountable  things  hap- 


pened very  quietly,  with  an  utter  stillness 
of  context.  I  do  know  that  I  was  plan- 
ning a  hunting-trip  in  British  Central 
Africa,  and  wrote  Lithway  that  I  had  bet- 
ter postpone  my  visit  until  that  was  over. 
He  seemed  so  hurt  to  think  that  I  could 
prefer  any  place  to  him,  that  I  did  put  it 
off  until  the  next  year,  and  made  a  point 
of  going  to  the  Lithways. 

I  had  no  forebodings,  when  I  got  out  of 
Lithway 's  car  at  his  gate  and  faced  the 
second  Mrs.  Lithway,  who  had  framed  her 
beauty  in  the  clustering  wistaria  of  the 
jiorch.  I  was  immensely  glad  for  Lith- 
way that  he  had  a  creature  like  that  to 
companion  him.  Youth  and  beauty  are 
wonderful  things  to  keep  by  one's  fire- 
side. There  was  more  than  a  touch  of  vi- 
carious gratitude  in  my  open  admiration 
of  ]\Irs.  Lithway.  He  was  a  person  one 
couldn't  help  wanting  good  things  for; 
and  one  felt  it  a  delicate  personal  atten- 
tion to  oneself  when  they  came  to  him. 

Nothing  changes  a  man,  however,  after 
he  has  once  achieved  his  type:  that  was 
what  I  felt  most  keenly,  at  the  end  of  the 
evening,  as  I  sat  with  Lithway  in  his  library. 
Mrs.  Lithway  had  trailed  her  light  skirts 
up  the  staircase  with  incomparable  grace, 
smiling  back  at  us  over  her  shoulder;  and 
I  had  gone  with  Lithway  to  the  library, 
wondering  how  long  I  could  hold  him  with 
talk  of  anything  but  her.  I  soon  saw  that 
he  didn't  want  to  talk  of  her.  That,  after 
all,  was  comprehensible — you  could  take 
it  in  so  many  ways;  but  it  was  with  real 
surprise  that  I  saw  him  sink  almost  im- 
mediately into  gloom.  Gloom  had  never 
been  a  gift  of  Lithway 's;  his  indolence  had 
always  been  shot  through  with  mirth. 
Even  his  absorption  in  the  ghost  had  been 
whimsical — almost  as  if  he  had  deliber- 
ately let  himself  go,  had  chosen  to  be 
obsessed.  I  didn't  know  what  to  make 
of  the  gloom,  the  unresilient  heaviness 
with  which  he  met  my  congratulations 
and  my  sallies.  Thev  had  been  perfect 
together  at  dinner  and  through  the  early 
evening.  Now  he  fell  slack  in  every  mus- 
cle and  feature,  as  if  the  preceding  hours 
had  been  a  diabolic  strain.  I  wondered 
a  little  if  he  could  be  worried  about  money. 
I  supposed  Lithway  had  enough — and  his 
bride  too,  if  it  came  to  that — though  I 
didn't  know  how  much.  But  one  could 
not  be  long  in  the  house  without  r.oHc- 
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ing  luxuries  that  had  nothi.ig  to  do  with 
its  original  unpretending  comfort.  You 
were  met  at  every  turn  by  some  aesthetic 
refinement  as  costly  as  the  lace  and  jewels 
in  which  Mrs.  Lithway's  own  loveliness 
was  wrapped.  It  was  evident  from  all 
her  talk  that  her  standard  of  civilization 
was  very  high;  that  she  had  a  natural 
attachment  to  shining  non-essentials.  I 
was  at  a  loss;  I  didn't  know  what  to  say  to 
him,  he  looked  so  tired.  Such  silence, 
even  between  Lithway  and  me,  was  awk- 
ward. 

Finally  he  spoke.  "  Do  you  remember 
my  ghost?" 

"I  remember  your  deafening  me  with 
talk  of  her.     I  never  saw  her." 

"No,  of  course  you  wouldn't  have  seen 
her." 

" I  saw  one  of  my  own,  you  remember." 

"Oh,  yes!  A  black  man  who  struck  at 
you.  You  never  have  had  a  black  man 
strike  at  you  in  real  life,  have  you?  "  He 
turned  to  me  with  a  faint  flicker  of  inter- 
est. 

"Never.  We  threshed  all  that  out  be- 
fore, you  know.  I  never  even  saw  that 
particular  nigger  except  at  Bray  the." 

"You  will  see  him,  perhaps,  if  you  are 
fool  enough  to  go  to  British  Central 
Africa,"  he  jerked  out. 

"Perhaps,"  I  answered.  But  I  was 
more  interested  in  Lithway's  adventure. 
"Do  you  see  your  ghost  now?"  I  had 
been  itching  to  ask,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  had  given  me  a  fair  opening. 

Lithway  passed  his  hand  across  his 
brows.  "I  dctfi't  know.  I'm  not  quite 
sure.  Sometimes  I  think  so.  But  I 
couldn't  swear  to  it." 

"Has  she  grown  dimmer,  then — more 
hazy?  You  used  to  speak  of  her  as  if  she 
were  a  real  woman  coming  to  a  tryst: 
flesh  and  blood,  at  the  least." 

He  looked  at  me  a  little  oddly.  "I'm 
not  awfully  well.  My  eyes  play  me 
tricks  sometimes.  .  .  .  When  you  got  off 
the  train  to-night,  I  could  have  sworn  you 
had  a  white  scar  on  your  forehead.  As 
soon  as  w'e  got  out  here  and  I  had  a  good 
look  at  you,  I  saw  you  hadn't,  of  course." 
Then  he  went  back.  "I  don't  believe  I 
really  do  see  her  now.  I  think  it  may 
be  a  hallucination  when  occasionally  I 
think  I  do.  Yes,  I'm  pretty  sure  that, 
V  i-"r  I  think  I  do,  it's  pure  hallucination. 


I  don't  like  it;  I  wish  she'd  either  go  or 

stay." 

"My  dear  fellow,  you  speak  as  if  she 
had  ever,  in  her  palmiest  days,  been  any- 
thing but  a  hallucination.  Did  you  get 
to  the  point  of  believing  that  the  girl  you 
say  used  to  hang  over  the  staircase  was 
real?" 

"She  was  more  real  than  the  one  that 
sometimes  I  see  there  now.  Oh,  yes,  she 
was  real !  What  I  see  now — when  I  see  it 
at  all — is  just  the  ghost  of  her." 

"The  ghost  of  a  ghost!"  I  ejaculated. 
"It's  as  bad  as  Wender's  rattlesnake." 

Lithway  turned  to  me  suddenly. 
"Where  is  Wender?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  know?  Working  on 
American  archaeolog,  ai  somf  n"'"vpr<;ity 
— I  don't  know  wb  ...  l  de- 

cided on  the  place,  w  .  ne  last  wrote.  I 
was  going  to  get  his  address  from  you." 

"  He  won't  come  here,  you  know.  And 
Margaret's  feelings  are  a  little  hurt — he 
has  often  been  quite  near.  So  there's  a 
kind  of  oflficial  coolness.  She  doesn't 
know  about  the  ghosts,  and  therefore  I 
can't  quite  explain  Wender's  refusals  to 
her.  Of  course,  I  know  it's  on  that  ac- 
count; he's  as  superstitious  as  a  w^oman. 
But  poor  Margaret,  I  suppose,  believes  he 
doesn't  approve  of  my  having  taken  a 
wife.  She's  as  sweet  as  possible  about  it, 
but  I  can  see  she's  hurt.  And  yet  I'd 
rather  she  w-ould  be  hurt  than  to  know 
about  the  house." 

"Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  don't  you 
sell  it  and  move,  Lithway?"  I  cried. 

He  colored  faintly.  "  Margaret  is  very 
fond  of  the  place.  I  couldn't,  consider- 
ing its  idiosyncrasy,  sell  with  a  good  con- 
science, and  if  I  didn't  sell,  it  would  mean 
losing  a  pretty  penny — more,  certainly, 
than  Margaret  and  I  can  afford  to.  She 
lost  most  of  her  own  money,  you  know,  a 
few  years  ago." 

"The  aunt?" 

"Oh,  dear,  no!"  He  said  it  rather 
hastily.  "But  you  were  quite  right  at 
the  time.  I  ought  to  have  gone  out  there 
ten  years  ago.  Women  never  know  how 
to    manage    money." 

I  looked  him  in  the  eyes.  "Lithway, 
anything  in  the  world  is  better  than  stay- 
ing in  this  house.  You're  in  a  bad  way. 
You  admit,  yourself,  you're  not  well.  And 
Mrs.  Lithway  would  rather  cut  out  the 
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motor  and  live  anywhere  than  have  you 
go  to  pieces." 

He  laughed:  "Tell  Margaret  that  I'm 
going  to  pieces — if  you  dare! " 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  you,  even  if  I 
should." 

"No;  but  wouldn't  you  be  afraid  of 
her?" 

I  thought  of  the  utter  youth  of  Mrs. 
Lithway ;  the  little  white  teeth  that  showed 
so  childishly  when  she  laughed;  her  small 
white  hands  that  had  seemed  so  weighed 
down  with  a  heavy  piece  of  embroidery; 
her  tiny  foot  that  slipped  along  the  pol- 
ished floors — a  girl  that  you  could  pick  up 
and  throw  out  of  the  window. 

"Certainly  not.:   Would  you?" 
.".J.  should    thivv    so!"     He    smiled. 
"Vv\,.u  '.  )(happy  here.     I  don't 

think  she  wouia  h  .if^to  move.  I  sha'n't 
suggest  it  to  hxjr.  And  mind" — he 
turned  to  me  rather  sharply — "don't  you 
hint  to  her  that  the  house  is  the  uncanny 
thing  you  and  that  fool  Wender  seem  to 
think  it  is." 

I  saw  that  there  was  no  going  ahead 
on  that  tack.  Beyond  a  certain  point, 
you  can't  interfere  with  mature  human 
beings.  But  certainly  Lithway  looked 
ill;  and  if  he  admitted  ill  health,  there 
must  be  something  in  it.  It  was  extraor- 
dinary that  Mrs.  Lithway  saw  nothing. 
I  was  almost  sorry — in  spite  of  the  remem- 
bered radiance  of  that  vision  on  the  porch 
— that  Lithway  had  chosen  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  young  fool.     I  rose. 

"Love  must  be  blind,  if  your  wife 
doesn't  see  you're  pulled  down." 

"Oh,  love — it's  the  blindest  thing  go- 
ing, thank  God!"  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment.  "There  are  a  great  many 
things  that  I  can't  explain,"  he  said. 
"But  you  can  be  sure  that  everything's 
all  right." 

I  was  quite  sure,  though  I  couldn't 
wholly  have  told  why,  that  everything 
was  at  least  moderately  wrong.  But  I 
decided  to  say  nothing  more  that  night. 
I  went  to  bed. 

Lithway  was  ill:  only  so  could  I  account 
for  his  nervousness  that  sometimes,  in 
the  next  days,  mounted  to  irritability. 
He  was  never  irritable  with  his  wife;  when 
the  tenser  moods  w^ere  on  he  simply 
ceased  to  address  her,  and  turned  his  at- 
tention to  me.     We  motored  a  good  deal ; 


that  seemed  to  agree  with  him.  But  one 
morning  he  failed  to  appear  at  breakfast, 
and  Mrs.  Lithway  seemed  surprised  that 
I  had  heard  nothing  during  the  night. 
He  had  had  an  attack  of  acuter  pain — the 
doctor  had  been  sent  for.  There  had 
been  telephoning,  running  to  and  fro,  and 
talk  in  the  corridors  that  no  one  had 
thought  of  keying  down  on  my  account. 
I  was  a  little  ashamed  of  not  having 
waked,  and  more  than  a  little  cross  at  not 
having  been  called.  She  assured  me  that 
I  could  have  done  nothing,  and  apolo- 
gized as  prettily  as  possible  for  having  to 
leave  me  to  myself  during  the  day.  Lith- 
way was  suffering  less,  but  of  course  she 
would  be  at  his  bedside.  Naturally,  I 
made  no  objections  to  her  wifely  solici- 
tude. I  was  allowed  to  see  Lithway  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  the  pain  was  severe  and 
I  cut  my  conversation  short.  The  doc- 
tor suspected  the  necessity  for  an  opera- 
tion, and  they  sent  to  New  York  for  a 
consulting  specialist.  I  determined  to 
wait  until  they  should  have  reached  their 
grewsome  decision,  on  the  off  chance  that 
I  might,  in  the  event  of  his  being  moved, 
be  of  service  to  Mrs.  Lithway.  In  spite 
of  her  calm  and  sweetness  and  the  perfect 
working  of  the  household  mechanism — 
no  flurry,  no  fright,  no  delays  or  hitches — 
I  thought  her,  still,  a  young  fool.  Any 
woman,  of  any  age,  was  a  fool  if  she  had 
not  seen  Lithway  withering  under  her 
very  eyes. 

It  was  a  dreary  day  during  which  we 
waited  for  the  New  York  physician;  one 
of  those  days  when  sunlight  seems  drearier 
than  mist — a  monotonous  and  hostile 
glare.  I  tried  reading  Lithway 's  books,  but 
the  mere  fact  that  they  were  his  got  on 
my  nerves.  I  decided  to  go  to  my  room 
and  throw  myself  on  the  resources  of  my 
ow^n  luggage.  There  would  be  something 
there  to  read,  I  knew.  I  closed  the  library 
door  quietly  and  went  up-stairs.  Outside 
my  own  door  I  stopped  and  looked — 
involuntarily,  with  no  conscious  curiosity 
— up  to  the  third-story  hall.  There,  in 
that  dim  corridor,  leaning  over  the  balus- 
trade in  one  thin  shaft  of  sunlight  that 
struck  up  from  the  big  window  on  the 
landing,  stood  INIrs.  Lithway,  with  a  folded 
paper  in  her  hand,  looking  down  at  me. 
I  did  not  wish  to  raise  my  voice — Lith- 
way, I  thought,  migh!.  be  sleeping — so  did 
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not  speak  to  her.  I  don't  think,  in  any 
case,  I  should  have  wanted  to  speak  to 
her.  The  look  in  her  eyes  was  distinctly 
unpleasant — the  kind  of  look  people  don't 
usually  face  you  with.  I  remember  won- 
dering, as  our  surj)rised  glances  met,  why 
the  deuce  she  should  hate  me  like  that — 
how  the  deuce  a  nice  young  thing  could 
hate  any  one  like  that.  It  must  be  per- 
sonal to  me,  I  thought — no  nice  young 
thing  would  en\isage  the  world  at  large 
with  such  venom.  I  turned  away;  and  as 
I  turned,  I  saw  her,  out  of  the  tail  of  my 
eye,  walk,  with  her  peculiar  lightness  of 
step,  along  the  upper  corridor  to  the  trunk- 
loft.  She  had  the  air  of  being  caught,  of 
not  having  wished  to  be  seen.  I  opened 
my  bedroom  door  immediately,  but  as  I 
opened  it  I  heard  a  sound  behind  me. 
MargaretLithwaystood  on  the  threshold  of 
her  husband's  room  with  an  empty  bottle. 

"Would  you  mind  taking  the  car  into 
the  village  and  getting  this  filled  again?" 
she  asked.  Her  eyes  had  dark  shadows 
beneath  them :  she  had  evidently  not  slept 
the  night  before. 

I  flatter  myself  that  1  did  not  betray  to 
her  in  any  way  my  perturbation.  Indeed, 
the  e\ent  had  fallen  on  a  mind  so  ripe  for 
solutions  that,  in  the  very  instant  of  my 
facing  her,  I  realized  that  what  I  had  just 
seen  above-stairs  (and  seen  by  mistake,  I 
can  assure  you ;  she  had  fled  from  me)  was 
Lithway's  old  ghost — no  less.  I  took  the 
bottle,  read  the  label,  and  assured  Mrs. 
Lithway  that  -I  would  go  at  once.  Mrs. 
Lithway  was  wrapped  in  a  darkish  house- 
gown  of  some  sort.  The  lady  in  the  up- 
per hall  had  been  in  white,  with  a  blue 
sash.  ...  I  was  very  glad  when  I  saw 
Mrs.  Lithway  go  into  her  husband's  room 
and  shut  the  door.  I  was  having  hard 
work  to  keep  my  expression  where  it  be- 
longed. For  five  minutes  I  stood  in  the 
hall,  five  minutes  of  unbroken  stillness. 
Then  I  went  to  the  garage,  ordered  out 
the  car,  and  ran  into  the  village,  where  I 
presented  the  bottle  to  the  apothecary. 
He  filled  it  immediately.  As  I  re-entered 
the  house,  the  great  hall-clock  struck;  it 
was  half  past  eleven.  I  sent  the  stuff — 
lime-water,  I  believe — up  to  Mrs.  Lith- 
way by  a  servant,  and  went  into  my  room 
and  locked  the  door. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  solved  the  whole 
enigma  of  Braythe  in  the  hour  before 


luncheon;  but  I  faced  for  the  first  time  the 
seriousness  of  a  situation  that  had  always 
seemed  to  me,  save  for  Lithway's  curious 
reactions  upon  it,  more  than  half  fantas- 
tic, if  not  imaginary.  I  had  seen,  actu- 
ally seen,  Lithway's  ghost.  I  had  not 
been  meant  to  see  her,  and  I  was  half-in- 
clined to  regret  the  sudden  imi)ulse  that 
had  led  me  to  leave  Lithway's  library  and 
go  to  my  own  room.  The  identity  of  the 
"ghost"  with  Mrs.  Lithway  was  appal- 
ling to  me — the  more  so,  that  there  could 
have  been  no  mistake  about  the  nature  of 
the  personality  that  had  reluctantly  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  vision.  I  found  my- 
self saying:  "Could  that  look  in  her  eyes 
be  the  cross-light  on  the  stairs?  "  and  then 
suddenly  remembered  that  I  was  only 
echoing  the  Lithway  of  years  ago.  It 
was  incredible  that  any  man  should  have 
liked  the  creature  I  had  seen;  and  I  could 
account  for  Lithway's  long  and  senti- 
mental relation  with  the  apparition  only 
by  supposing  that  he  had  ne\-er  seen  her, 
as  I  had,  quite  off  her  guard.  But  if,  ac- 
cording to  his  hint  of  the  night  before,  he 
had  come  to  confound  the  ghost  with  the 
real  woman — what  sort  of  marriage  was 
that,  I  asked  myself.  The  ghost  was  a 
bad  lot,  straight  through.  It  brought  me 
into  the  realm  of  pure  horror.  The  event 
explained — oh,  I  raised  my  hands  to  wa\e 
away  the  throng  of  things  that  it  ex- 
plained! Indeed,  until  I  could  talk  once 
more  with  Lithway,  I  didn't  want  to  face 
them;  I  didn't  want  to  see  clear.  I  had  a 
horrid  sense  of  being  left  alone  with  the 
phantoms  that  infested  the  house:  alone, 
with  a  helpless,  bedridden  friend  to  pro- 
tect. Mrs.  Lithway  didn't  need  protec- 
tion— that  was  clearer  than  anything  else. 
]\Irs.  Lithway  was  safe. 

Before  night  the  consultation  had  been 
held,  and  it  was  decided  that  Lithway 
should  be  rushed  straight  to  town  for  an 
operation.  The  pain  was  not  absolutely 
constant;  he  had  tranquil  moments;  but 
the  symptoms  were  alarming  enough  to 
make  them  afraid  of  even  a  brief  delay. 
We  were  to  take  him  up  the  next  morning. 
To  all  my  offers  of  help  Mrs.  Lithway 
gave  a  smiling  refusal.  She  could  man- 
age perfectly,  she  said.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  she  did  manage  perfectly,  think- 
ing of  everything,  never  losing  her  head, 
unfailingly  adequate,  though  the  shad- 
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ows  under  her  eyes  seemed  to  grow  darker 
hour  by  hour.  A  nurse  had  come  down 
from  town,  but  I  could  hardly  see  what 
tasks  Mrs.  Lithway  left  to  the  nurse.  I 
did  my  best,  out  of  loyalty  to  the  loyal 
Lithway,  to  subdue  my  aversion  to  his 
wife.  I  hoped  that  my  aversion  was  quite 
unreasonable,  and  that,  safe  in  Europe,  I 
should  feel  it  so.  I  ventured  to  say,  after 
dinner,  that  I  hoped  she  would  try  to  get 
some  sleep. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  shall ! "  She  smiled.  " There 
will  be  a  great  deal  to  do  to-morrow,  and 
the  day  after,  when  they  operate,  will  be  a 
strain.  There's  nothing  harder  than  wait- 
ing outside.  I  know."  Her  eyes  filled, 
but  she  went  on  very  calmly.  "I  am 
so  grateful  to  you  for  being  here  and  for 
going  up  with  us.  I  have  no  people  of 
my  own,  you  know,  to  call  on.  You  have 
been  the  greatest  comfort."  She  gave  me 
a  cool  hand,  said  "Good  night,"  and  left 
me. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Mrs. 
Lithway  slept,  but  I  certainlydid  not,  save 
in  fitful  dozes.  I  was  troubled  about 
Lithway:  I  thought  him  in  very  bad  shape 
for  an  operation ;  and  I  had,  besides,  name- 
less forebodings  of  every  sort.  It  was  a 
comfort,  the  next  morning,  to  hear  him, 
through  an  open  door,  giving  practical 
suggestions  to  his  wife  and  the  nurse  about 
packing  his  things.  I  went  in  to  see  him 
before  we  started  off.  The  doctor  was 
down-stairs  with  Mrs.  Lithway. 

"Sorry  to  let  you  in  for  this,  my  boy. 
But  you  are  a  great  help." 

"Mrs.  Lithway  is  wonderful,"  I  said. 
"I  congratulate  you." 

His  sombre  eyes  held  me.  "Ah,  you 
will  never  know  how  wonderful — never! " 
He  said  it  with  a  kind  of  brooding  triumph 
which,  at  the  moment,  I  did  not  wholly  un- 
derstand. Now,  long  afterwards,  I  think 
I  do. 

I  left  him,  and  crossed  the  corridor  to 
my  own  room.  A  slight  rustle  made  me 
turn.  Mrs.  Lithway  stood  in  the  upper 
_hall,  looking  down  at  me — the  same  crea- 
ture, to  every  detail  of  dress,  even  to 
the  folded  paper  in  her  hand,  that  I  had 
seen  the  previous  morning.  This  time  I 
braced  myself  to  face  the  ghost,  to  ex- 
amine her  with  a  passionate  keenness.  I 
hoped  to  find  her  a  less  appalling  creature. 
But,  at  once,  Mrs.  Lithway  leaned  over 


the  rail  and  spoke  to  me — a  little  sharply, 
I  remember. 

"Would  you  please  telephone  to  the 
garage  and  say  that  the  doctor  thinks  we 
ought  to  start  ten  minutes  earlier  than  we 
had  planned?     I  shall  be  down  directly." 

The  hand  that  held  the  paper  was  by 
this  time  hidden  in  the  folds  of  her  skirt. 
She  turned  and  sped  lightly  along  the  cor- 
ridor to  the  trunk-loft.  Save  for  the 
voice,  it  was  a  precise  repetition  of  what 
had  happened  the  day  before. 

"Certainly,"  I  said;  but  I  did  not  turn 
away  until  she  had  disappeared  into  the 
trunk-loft.  I  went  to  the  telephone  and 
gave  the  message;  it  took  only  a  few  sec- 
onds. Then  I  went  to  my  own  room, 
leaving  the  door  open  so  that  I  command- 
ed the  hall.  In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Lith- 
way came  down  the  stairs  from  the  third 
story.  "Did  you  telephone?"  she  asked 
accusingly,  as  she  caught  my  eye.  I 
bowed.  She  passed  on  into  Lithway's 
room.  There  was  no  paper  in  her  hand. 
I  knew  that  this  time  there  had  been  no 


ghost. 


Well.  .  .  .  Lithway,as  everyone  knows, 
died  under  the  ether.  His  heart  sud- 
denly and  unaccountably  went  back  on 
him.  He  left  no  will;  and,  as  he  had  no 
relations  exept  the  cousin  whom  he  had 
married,  everything  went  to  her.  I  had 
once,  before  his  second  marriage,  witnessed 
a  will  of  Lithway's  myself;  but  I  didn't 
care  to  go  into  court  with  that  information, 
especially  as,  in  that  will,  he  had  left  me 
his  library.  I  should  have  liked,  for  old 
sake's  sake,  to  have  Lithway's  library. 
His  widow  sold  it,  and  it  is,  by  now,  dis- 
persed about  the  land.  She  told  me  after 
the  funeral  that  she  should  go  on  at  Bray- 
the,  that  she  never  wanted  to  leave  it ;  but, 
for  whatever  reason,  she  did,  after  a  few 
years,  sell  the  place  suddenly  and  go  to  Eu- 
rope. I  have  never  happened  to  see  her 
since  she  sold  it,  and  I  did  not  know  the  peo- 
ple she  sold  it  to.  The  house  was  burned 
many  years  ago,  I  beUeve,  and  an  elaborate 
golf-course  now  covers  the  place  where  it 
stood.  I  have  not  been  to  Braythe  since 
poor  Lithway  was  buried. 

I  took  the  hunting-trip  that  Lithway 
had  been  so  violently  and  inexplicably  op- 
posed to.  I  think  I  was  rather  a  fool  to  do 
it,  for  I  ought  to  have  realized,  after  Lith- 
way's death,  the  secret  of  the  house,  its 
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absolutely  unique  specialty.  But  such  is 
the  peacock  heart  of  man  that  I  still,  for 
myself,  trusted  in  "common  sense" — in 
my  personal  immunity,  at  least,  from 
every  supernatural  law.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  until  I  had  actually  encountered  my 
savage,  and  got  the  wound  that  I  bear  the 
scar  of,  that  I  gave  entire  credence  toLith- 
way's  tragedy.  I  put  some  time  into  re- 
covering from  the  eflect  of  that  midnight 
skirmish  in  the  jungle,  and  during  my  re- 
covery I  had  full  opportunity  to  pity 
Lithway. 

It  became  quite  clear  to  me  that  the 
presences  at  Bray  the  concerned  them- 
selves only  with  major  dooms.  If  Lith- 
way's  ghost  had  been  his  wife,  his  wife 
must  have  been  a  bad  lot.  I  am  as  cer- 
tain as  I  can  be  of  anything  that  he  was 
exceedingly  unhappy  with  her.  It  was  a 
thousand  pities  that,  for  so  many  years, 
he  had  misunderstood  the  vision:  that  he 
had  permitted  himself — for  that  was  what 
it  amounted  to — to  fall  in  love  with  her  in 
advance.  She  was,  quite  literally,  his 
"fate."  Of  course,  by  this  time,  I  feel 
sure  that  he  couldn't  have  escaped  her.  I 
don't  believe  the  house  went  in  for  kindly 
warnings;  I  think  it  merely,  with  the  ut- 
most insolence,  foretold  the  inevitable  and 
dared  you  to  escape  it.  If  I  hadn't  gone 
out  for  big  game  in  Africa,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  my  nigger  would  have  got  at  me 
somewhere  else — even  if  he  had  to  be  a 
cannibal  out  of  a  circus  running  amuck 
down  Broadway.  That  was  the  trick  of 
the  house:  the  worst  thing  that  was  going 
to  happen  to  you  leered  at  you  authentic- 
ally over  that  staircase.  I  have  never 
understood  why  I  saw  Lithway's  appari- 
tion; but  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  furious  at  my  having  seen 
her — as  furious  as  Mrs.  Lithw-ay  was,  the 
next  day,  if  it  comes  to  that.  It  was  a 
mistake.  My  step  may  have  sounded 
like  Lithway's.  Who  knows?  At  least 
it  should  be  clear  what  Lithway  meant 
when  he  said  that  he  didn't  always  know 
whether  he  saw  her  or  not.  The  two  were 
pin  for  pin  alike.  The  apparition,  of 
course,  had  from  the  beginning  worn  the 
dress  that  Mrs.  Lithway  was  to  wear  on 
the  day  that  Lithway  was  taken  to  the 
hospital.  I  have  never  liked  to  penetrate 
further  into  the  Lithways'  intimate  his- 
tory.    I  am  quite  sure  that  the  folded 


paper  was  the  old  will,  but  I  have  always 
endeavored,  in  my  own  mind,  not  to 
implicate  Margaret  Lithway  more  than 
that.  Of  course  there  could  never  have 
been  any  question  of  implicating  her  be- 
fore the  public. 

I  never  had  a  chance,  after  my  own  ac- 
cident, to  consult  Wender.  I  stuck  to 
Europe  unbrokenly  for  many  years,  as  he 
stuck  to  America.  Both  Wender  and  I,  I 
fancy,  were  chary  of  writing  what  might 
have  been  written.  Some  day,  I  thought, 
we  would  meet  and  have  the  whole  thing 
out;  but  that  day  never  came.  Sud- 
denly, one  autumn,  I  had  news  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  member  of  a  summer 
exj)edition  in  Utah  and  northern  Arizona 
— I  think  I  mentioned  that  he  had  gone  in 
for  American  ethnology.  There  are,  as 
every  one  knows,  rich  finds  in  our  western 
States  for  any  one  who  will  dig  long 
enough;  and  they  were  hoping  to  get  ab- 
original skulls  and  mummies.  All  this 
his  sister  referred  to  when  she  wrote  me 
the  particulars  of  his  death.  She  dwelt 
with  forgivable  bitterness  on  the  fact  that 
Wender  had  been  told  beforehand  that 
the  particular  section  he  was  assigned  to 
was  free  from  rattlesnakes.  "  Perhaps  you 
know,"  she  wrote,  "that  my  brother  had 
had,  since  childhood,  a  morbid  horror  of 
reptiles."  I  did  know  it — Lithway  had 
told  me.  Wender's  death  from  the  bite  of 
a  rattlesnake  was  perhaps  the  most  ironic 
of  the  three  adventures;  for  Wender  was 
the  one  of  us  who  put  most  faith  in  the 
scenes  produced  on  the  stage  of  Bray  the. 
I  never  heard  Wender's  theory;  but  I 
fancy  he  realized,  as  Lithway  and  I  did 
not,  that  since  the  "ghosts"  we  saw  were 
not  of  the  past  they  must  be  of  the  future 
—a  most  logical  step,  which  I  am  sur- 
prised none  of  us  should  have  taken  until 
after  the  event. 

Wender's  catastrophe  killed  in  me  much 
of  my  love  of  wandering.  At  least,  it 
drove  me  to  Harry  Medway;  and  Harry 
Medway  did  the  rest.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
another  w'arrior's  cutting  at  me  with  his 
assegai;  but  I  do  not  like  to  be  too  far 
from  specialists.  I  have  already  been 
w^arned  that  I  may  sometime  go  blind; 
and  I  know  that  other  complications  may 
be  expected.  Pathology  and  surgery  are 
sealed  books  to  me;  but  I  still  hold  so  far 
to  logic  that  I  expect  fully  to  die  some- 
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lime  as  an  indirect  result  of  that  wound,  have  been,  you  see,  already  so  terribly  ap- 

The  scar  reminds  me  daily  that  its  last  peased.     But  I  think  1  would  rise  from 

word  has  not  been  said.  my  death-bed,  and  wipe  away,  with  my 

I  am  a  fairly  old  man — the  older  that  I  own  hand,   the  mortal   sweat  from  my 

no  longer  wander,  and  that  I  clinp;  so  face,  for  the  chance  of  learning  what  it 

weakly  to  the  great  capitals  which  hold  was  that  drove  Mrs.  Lithway,  in  midwin- 

the  great  physicians.    The  only  thing  that  ter,  from  Braythe.     If  I  could  once  know 

I  was  ever  good  at  I  can  no  longer  do.  what  she  saw  on  the  staircase,  I  think  I 

Curiosity  has  died  in  me,  for  the  most  should  ask  no  more  respite.     The  scar 

part;  one  or  two  such  mighty  curiosities  might  fulfil  its  mission. 


THE    DEAD    FORERUNNER 
By  C.  W. 

Do  you  hear  the  women  marching,  little  mother, 

Where  you  slumber  in  your  narrow  bed  apart, 

With  your  little  hands  locked  fast, 

Icy,  motionless,  at  last, 

Above  the  ashen  crater  of  your  heart? 

You.  the  passionate  forerunner  of  the  morrow, 

You,  who  died  before  the  breaking  of  the  light, 

Frail,  Promethean  foe  of  hoary  wrong  and  sorrow. 

Can  you  hear  the  women  marching  through  the  night? 

Not  so  piteous  the  lot  of  those  who  perished 

Long  years  before  the  breaking  of  the  day. 

Who  took  into  their  graves  the  \ision  cherished, 

With  fruition  still  millenniums  away! 

But  the  army  you  awaited.  Banner-bearer, 

Was  just  around  the  corner  of  the  years! 

O  little  dauntless  ghost. 

Was  it  you  who  led  the  host. 

When  I  watched  it  flashing  past  me,  through  my  tears? 

Can  you  hear  the  women  marching,  little  mother, 

In  the  narrow  little  bed  where  you  sleep? 

All  the  crowding,  hurrying  feet, 

Marching  with  victorious  beat 

AboAe  the  graves  of  sowers — these  who  reap? 

O,  I  think  my  heart  could  bear  its  mem  Vies  better, 

Recall,  without  so  passionate  a  tear, 

Your  soul's  unconquered  wearing  of  the  fetter. 

If  only  you  could  know  the  day  is  here! 

They  are  coming,  they  are  coming,  little  mother. 

Some  with  tierce,  fanatic  sword  and  foolish  spear, 

But  the  many  girt  with  love  of  son  and  brother, 

Mother-tolerance,  and  sturdy  mother-cheer. 

But  I  wish  that  you  could  see  them  thronging,  singing, 

Up  the  lonely  path  the  lantern-bearers  trod. 

On  the  journey  of  the  soul 

Toward  the  ever-luring  goal 

Of  man,  the  tireless  traveller  to  God! 


IN   THE    MATTER  OF  A  BALE   OF   BLANKETS 

By  James   B.  Connolly 
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^^^^^^^HEY  were  holding  what  was 
almost  a  public  reception 
in  the  ward-room  of  the 
Missalauna.  The  Honor- 
able J.  J.  Flavin,  having 
appeased  his  hunger  and 
slaked  his  thirst,  signalled  the  Filipino 
mess-boy  for  a  smoke;  and  having  de- 
cided as  to  what  was  the  most  expensive 
cigar  on  the  tray,  he  took  two,  and  moved 
on  to  where,  through  a  shining  air-port,  a 
fresh  sea-breeze  might  find  its  cooling  way 
to  his  beaded  brow,  for  it  was  a  warm 
summer's  day  and  at  trencher-play  the 
Honorable  Flavin  had  been  no  laggard. 

As  the  Honorable  J.  J.  smoked,  so  did 
he  take  the  time  to  observe;  and,  observ- 
ing, he  vouchsafed  the  opinion  to  a  thin- 
faced,  high-shouldered  young  fellow  who 
happened  to  halt  near  him:  "These  navy 
fellows  must  have  a  fat  time  of  it,  huh, 
Carlin?" 

Carlin  flashed  a  glance  of  something 
like  resentment  on  Flavin.  "How  do  you 
figure  that?" 

"Why,  look  at  the  swell  feed — and  the 
champagne  here  to-day.  And  look!"  He 
slid  off  for  inspection  the  band  of  the  cigar 
he  was  smoking.  "  I  paid  three  for  a  dol- 
lar for  that  same  cigar  the  other  day  at  a 
big  hotel  in  Washin'ton.  They  must  have 
money  to  throw  overboard  to  be  givin' 
that  kind  away." 

Carlin  knew  the  brand.  He  also  knew 
that  only  two,  or  it  might  be  three,  ofi&cers 
of  that  ward-room  mess  could  afford  to 
smoke  that  make  of  cigar  regularly;  but 
he  did  not  tell  Flavin  that.  "They  get 
those  cigars  for  twelve  cents  apiece — buy- 
ing 'em  by  the  hundred — in  Cuba,  J.  J.," 
he  suggested  mildly. 

"And  the  dealers  stick  us  thirty-five 
cents  for  'em  up  here!  Anyway,  a  fat 
time  they  have  swelling  'round  in  uniforms 
given  'em  by  the  gover'ment  for  the  ladies 
to  admire  'em." 

Two  years  of  political  reporting  in  his 
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home  city  and  two  more  as  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  paper  of  most  vital 
circulation  in  that  same  home  city  had  not 
made  of  Carlin  a  politician,  and  it  is  to 
be  doubted  if  ten  times  four  years  in  a 
political  atmosphere  would  have  so  made 
him;  possibly  because  he  wished  no  am- 
bition to  be  so  distinguished,  but  more 
likely  because  ancestrally  implanted  in 
Carlin's  breast  was  an  ine.xtinguishable 
desire  to  speak  what  he  thought,  and  usu- 
ally as  soon  as  he  thought  it. 

He  said  now — sharply:  "What  do  you 
know  about  naval  oflacers  or  navy  life, 
J.  J.?" 

The  Honorable  J.  J.  Flavin  had  never, 
not  even  when  he  was  only  ward-leader, 
and  therefore  much  more  disposed  to  hu- 
mility than  now,  been  able  to  recon- 
cile Carlin's  unworshipful  tongue  with  his 
own  sense  of  what  was  due  a  man  of  im- 
portance in  the  political  world.  And  Ju- 
das priest,  he  had  a  tongue  of  his  own  if  it 
came  to  that!  "Of  course,  you  know  all 
about  it!"  he  retorted. 

"No,  I  don't,"  replied  Carlin  prompt- 
ly and  placidly.  "But  I  probably  know 
more  than  do  you  or  almost  anybody  else 
who  has  never  had  the  chance  to  live 
aboard  ship  and  see  some  of  it.  This 
afternoon  the  officers  of  this  ship  are 
spreading  themselves  according  to  service 
traditions  to  give  you  and  me  and  all 
aboard  here  a  good  time.  To-morrow 
they'll  be  to  sea  and  on  the  job,  a  simple- 
living,  busy  crowd — working  hard,  taking 
chances,  and  making  no  talk  about  it." 

Flavin  whoofed  a  funnel  of  doubting 
cigar-smoke  into  the  teeth  of  the  air-port 
breeze.  "  Taking  chances !  How?  And 
where?" 

"Everywhere.  Day  and  night — bat- 
tle-ships, destroyers,  in  submarines,  and 
aeroplanes.  Thirty  men  and  officers  killed 
in  one  turret  explosion  only  last  month." 

"Taking  chances — huh!  Foolish 
chances!" 
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"Anybody  who  isn't  living  to  see  how 
long  he  can  live  takes  a  foolish  chance 
once  in  a  while.  That  turret  crew  were 
on  the  battle-range  trying  to  make  big- 
gun  records." 

"And  did  they  make  'em?" 

"They  did.  And  their  seven-inch  bat- 
teries made  'em  too.  Single  guns  and 
broadsides  at  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
yards." 

"I  didn't  hear  about  that,"  growled 
Flavin. 

"No?  That's  a  shame,  J.  J.  The  de- 
partment ought  to  've  wired  you  about 
it." 

Flavin  eyed  Carlin  sidewise.  No  use 
— he  would  never  change.  Would  he 
never  get  on  to  himself?  Flavin  wondered. 
He  ought  to  have  been  one  of  the  best-ad- 
vertised men  in  his  line  in  the  country,  as 
everybody  around  Washington  said,  but 
a  fellow  liable  to  hop  out  any  time  and  bat 
somebody  that  could  be  of  use  to  him  over 
the  eye,  how  could  anybody  go  boosting 
him? 

"  They  must  'a'  treated  you  pretty  well, 
Carlin?"  he  hazarded  slyly. 

"They  treated  me  well — yes,"  snapped 
Carlin.  "And  they're  treating  you  pret- 
ty decently  now,  aren't  they?" 

"I'd  like  to  see  'em  treat  me,  or  any 
member  o'  Congress,  any  other  way!" 

"A  member  of  Congress — that's  right. 
And  as  a  member  of  Congress  you're 
drawing  down  how  much,  J.  J.?" 

"  Seventy-five  hundred  a  year — and  al- 
lowances," replied  Flavin,  looking  around 
the  ward-room  and  not  caring  particu- 
larly who  might  hear  the  figures. 

"And  before  you  were  sent  to  Wash- 
ington you  never  made  more  than  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  in  your  life,"  thought 
Carlin.  Aloud  he  said,  in  as  gentle  a 
tone  as  he  could  on  short  order  muster, 
"And  did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  J.  J., 
that  while  you're  being  paid  that  seventy- 
five  hundred  a  year — and  allowances — the 
captain  of  this  ship,  with  nine  hundred 
and  forty  lives  and  a  nine-million-dollar 
war-machine  to  look  out  for,  gets  less  than 
five  thousand  a  year — and  that  only  after 
thirty-odd  years  of  professional  study  and 
practice?  And  that  almost  all  of  these 
other  ofl5cers  you  see  standing  around  here 
will  regularly  have  to  go  up  on  the  bridge 
and  take  full  charge  of  this  ship  and  all  on 
her,  and  let  'em,  some  night  or  day,  make 


a  mistake,  lose  their  nerve,  or  close  their 
eyes  for  an  instant  and — bing!  All  off 
with  the  nine  hundred  and  forty  lives,  not 
to  mention  the  ninc-million-doUar  plant! 
And  these  officers  under  the  captain  have 
had  all  the  way  from  seven  or  eight  to 
thirty  years  of  continuous  professional 
study  and  practice,  and  yet  some  of  them 
are  getting  less  than  one-third  of  the 
money  you  get." 

To  which  the  Honorable  J.  J.  responded 
blandly:  "Well,  what  of  it?  Their  pay 
and  my  pay  is  fi.xed  by  the  same  gover'- 
ment.  If  they  don't  pay  more,  it's  be- 
cause the  people  who  regulate  their  pay 
and  my  pay  think  they  ain't  worth  any 
more." 

' '  Fine ! ' '  said  Carlin — ' '  seeing  that  Con- 
gress regulates  them  both!" 

"Huh!"  Flavin  hadn't  foreseen  that. 
"Here,  you!"  he  roared  to  the  mess-boy 
with  the  tray  of  cigars;  and  the  little 
brown  boy,  with  no  inclining  admira- 
tion for  stout-waisted,  loud-voiced  men 
in  splendid  new  gray  trousers  and  frock 
coats,  but  always  well  drilled,  floated  him- 
self and  his  tray  respectfully,  if  not  over- 
hurriedly,  across  the  ward-room  deck  to 
Flavin. 

"If  you  worked  for  me  I'd  soon  learn 
you  to  move  faster,"  growled  Flavin.  He 
began  to  paw  through  the  tray.  "  Where's 
that  cigar  I  had  before?  This  it?"  He 
read  the  name  on  the  band.  "  Yes,  that's 
it.  Twelve  cents  apiece  in  Cuba,  did 
y'say,  Carlin?  I  wonder  couldn't  I  get 
somebody  to  get  me  some  of  'em?  Here, 
ain't  you  having  one?" 

"No,  I've  smoked  enough." 

"Enough? — and  swell  smokes  like  this 
kind  being  passed  round!"   He  took  two. 

Suddenly,  smoking  anew.  Flavin  cast  a 
suspicious  glance  at  the  newspaper  man. 
"What  you  getting  at,  Carlin — trying 
to  drive  into  me  all  this  talk  about  the 
navy?  Is  it  because  I'm  a  member  o' 
Congress?" 

"I  don't  know  that  I've  been  trying  to 
drive  anything  into  you,"  retoited  Carlin. 
"But  you  made  a  crack  about  the  navy, 
and  after  you've  been  in  Washington 
awhile  longer  somebody  will  be  sure  to  tell 
you  that  my  favorite  monologue  is  the 
navy.  They'll  probably  tell  you,  too, 
that  if  I  couldn't  get  anything  more  in- 
telligent to  listen  I'd  hold  up  a  row  of 
trolley-poles  and  pump  it  into  'em.     And 
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so  long  as  we  are  at  it — take  the  officers' 
case  again.  As  a  member  of  Congress, 
J-  J->  y^ii  ought  to  know  these  things. 
VV^hen  from  out  of  his  pay  an  ofhcer  de- 
ducts the  cost  of  his  grub  and  uniforms, 
not  to  speak  of  other  items " 

"Huh!"  Fhivin  had  before  this  de- 
cidetl  on  the  framework  of  a  new  speech. 
Its  theme  was  to  be  the  soft  times  of  cer- 
tain pampered  government  servants,  this 
for  the  undistinguished  but  unterritied  vo- 
ter of  his  district ;  but  this  item  of  grul)  and 
clothes  was  disturbing.  "  The  gover'ment 
don't  furnish  'em  grub  and  clothes?" 

"  It  doesn't.  And  the  special  full-dress 
coat  of  that  officer  standing  there,  or  any  of 
those  younger  officers,  hapi)ens  to  cost  near- 
ly one-half  of  one  month's  [)ay — just  the 
coat.  And  being  naval  officers  they  ha\'e 
to  live  up  to  a  certain  standard  aboard 
ship,  as  do  their  families,  if  they  have  any, 
ashore.  And  a  lot  of  other  items.  Take 
this  reception  this  afternoon — they  have 
to  pay  for  it  out  of  their  own  pocket." 

Flavin  whoofed  two,  three  funnels  of 
smoke  thoughtfully  toward  the  air-port. 
That  speech  would  sure  have  to  be  given 
up,  or  vamped  up  in  some  new  way,  or 
saved  for  prudent  deli\ery  before  closed 
secret  organizations — that  was  sure.  An 
impressive  speech,  too,  he  could  have 
made  of  it.  Confound  Carlin  butting  in 
with  his  inside  information!  And  Carlin 
not  being  a  politician  either,  w  hat  could  a 
fellow  do  with  him? 

Carlin  waited  for  the  words  of  wisdom 
to  flow.  They  flowed.  "Y'know,  Carlin, 
there's  nothing  to  be  gained  in  my  dis- 
trict by  voting  for  any  naval  bill." 

"Is  there  anything  to  be  lost? 

"Suppose  I  could  swap  a  vote  with 
somebody  for  a  federal  building  or  some- 
thing in  my  district,  for  something  in  his 
district?" 

"Go  ahead  and  swap  it!"  barked 
Carlin.  "  And  keep  on  swapping  till  your 
district  wakes  up  to  you  and  swaps  you 
for  somebody  else!" 

Flavin  shook  his  head  in  triumphant 
prophecy.  "They  won't — not  in  my  dis- 
trict, Carlin.  It's  too  solid.  A  nomina- 
tion is  an  election  in  my  district,  and 
the  machine  says  who'll  be  nominated. 
But  I  tell  you  what,  Carlin — a  man  like 
you  in  Washin'ton  could  help  me  out  a  lot 
through  your  paper  up  home."     He  eyed 


Carlin  narrowly  to  see  how  he  took  that. 
Carlin  said  nothing.  Flavin  continued: 
"You  weren't  born  in  the  bushes  yester- 
day, Carlin,  for  all  you're  no  pol.  You 
know  enough  about  the  game  to  know 
there's  nobody  giving  somethin'  for 
nothing  in  politics.     .\nd " 

Carlin  raised  a  warning  palm.  "Pull 
up,  pull  up!  You  don't  have  to  do  any 
trading  in  this  thing.  You  want  to  re- 
member, J.  J.,  that  I'm  a  newsjiaper  man 
even  before  I'm  a  navy  man,  and  what- 
ever you  do  you'll  get  what's  coming  to 
you  from  me." 

The  Honorable  Flavin,  not  without 
doubt  in  his  eyes,  stared  out  of  the  air- 
port. Presently  he  said:  "I'll  take  a  look 
over  the  ship,  I  guess.  See  you  later." 
He  threw  his  cigar-stub  through  the  air- 
l)ort  and  moved  away. 

The  eyes  of  Carlin,  searching  the  ward- 
room for  such  officers  of  the  ship  as  he 
had  not  yet  greeted,  encountered  the  quiz- 
zical and  questioning  glance  of "  Sharkey," 
otherwise  Lieutenant,  Trainor,  United 
States  Navy.  "Who  is  your  large  and 
sonorous  friend?  "  queried  Trainor.  Being 
a  host  he  did  not  put  it  in  words,  but 
being  human  he  could  not  help  looking  it. 

The  spoken  answer  to  the  unsjOTken 
question  would  probably  have  horrified  the 
Honorable  Flavin.  "He's  a  man  from  up 
my  way  who  made  himself  useful  to  the 
machine,  and  so  they  sent  him  to  Washing- 
ton. He's  pretty  raw,  Sharkey,  but  I  sup- 
pose he  could  be  w^orse.  At  least  we  know- 
where  he  will  always  be  found." 

"And  where,  Carl,  will  he  always  be 
found?" 

Carlin  smiled  with  Trainor.  "Where 
the  votes  are.  That's  his  idea  of  supreme 
political  genius — playing  for  the  votes  of 
the  moment.  I  was  talking  up  the  navy 
to  him,  w'ith  an  increased  navy-pay  bill  in 
mind  for  this  session.  But  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  interests  you,  Sharkey." 

"Thanks  to  the  thrift  and  thoughtful- 
ness  of  an  acquisitive  ancestry,"  smiled 
Trainor,  "I  suppose  I  could  worry  along 
if  there  was  never  a  pay-day  in  the  serv- 
ice. But  most  of  the  rest  of  the  fellows 
would  surely  be  interested.  There's  Pay 
Totten  now.     He'd " 

"Where  is  Pay?  I  haven't  seen  him 
since  I  came  aboard." 
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"Nor  you  won't  for  a  long  time  again, 
unless  you  carry  a  longer  than  regulation 
glass,  for  Pay's  by  this  time  on  the  high 
seas  and  southward  bound.  That's  why 
I  spoke  of  him.  But  come  into  my 
room." 

From  a  pigeonhole  in  his  desk  in  his 
room  Trainor  pulled  out  several  typewrit- 
ten pages.  "Ever  hear,  Carl,  of  Pay's 
bale  of  blankets?" 

"Nope." 

"  Ah-h — yours  shall  be  the  joy  of  hear- 
ing the  tale  from  the  lips  of  the  poet- 
author  himself.  You  may  elevate  your 
high  literary  eyebrows  at  the  construc- 
tion, but  recalling  that  you,  or  some  oth- 
er competent  critic,  told  me  once  that 
construction  was  after  all  subordinate 
• — that  is,  physical,  not  psychological, 
construction — I  venture  to  tell  this  story 
in  my  own  way.  Hark,  now!"  Train- 
or smoothed  out  his  sheets  of  paper  and 
read: 

"She  was  the  war-ship  Missalam,  which  lay  out 
in  the  stream 
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Of  a  port  in  Chinese  waters  which  translated 

means  Cold  Cream. 
A  wireless  comes  from  the  admiral — he  flew  two 

stars  on  blue — 
And  the  message  read:  'At  once  cast  free  and 

join  me  in  Chee  Foo. 
But  bring  along  all  packages,  all  bundles,  and  all 

mail— 
Our  need  is   great,  the  fleet  does  wait,  come 

forced  draft,  do  not  fail.' 

"And  the  Missalam's  commander  says,  'What- 
ever shall  I  do? 

'Tis  a  two  days'  Chinese  holiday,  don't  they 
know  that  in  Chee  Foo? 

And  a  thousand  tons  of  coal  we'll  need,  and  mer- 
chandise in  dock 

Fills  half  the  tin-clad  warehouse,  and  immovable 
as  a  rock 

Are  sampan  men  and  coolies  when  they've 
knocked  off  for  the  day — 

And  now  'tis  snow  and  hail  and  sleet  and  a  two 
days'  holiday!' 

"But  he  wakes  up  good  old  Totten 
Sleeping  soundly  in  his  bed. 
And  showing  the  admiral's  wireless, 
^Mutters,  'This  is  what  he  said.'" 

Trainor  looked  over  the  top  of  his  first 
page.     "  How's  it  so  far,  Carl?  " 
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"They'\e  put  men  in  the  brig  for  less. 
But  go  ahead." 

"Thanks.     I  proceed: 

"'I  was  dreaming,'  says  good  old  Totten,  'I  was 
writing  to  my  wife 

Of  Chinese  native  customs  and  the  joys  of  navy 
life. 

But  two  hundred  coolie  men  we'll  need  and  a 
score  of  sampans  wide 

To  get  that  coal  aboard  the  ship  and  sail  by  morn- 
ing tide. 

No  night  for  honest  men  to  roam,  but  be  sure 
ashore  I'll  go — 

Mayhap  in  a  shack  on  the  water-side  I'll  find  my 
friend  Jim  Joe.' 

"  Pay  found  his  old-time  Chinese  friend  and  tells 

him  what's  to  do. 
'  A  thousand  tons  of  coal  I  want  and  I'm  putting 

it  up  to  you.' 
But  Joe  he  looks  at  his  Melican  fiend  and  he  says, 

'Me  no  can  do — 
To-night  good  Chinese  mens  they  go  and  burn 

the  joss-sticks — so — 


And  bad  Chinese  mens,  my  flend,'  says  Joe,  with 

a  wink  or  two, 
'They  play  fan-a-tan,  low-lee  and  mot.'     Says 

Joe,  'Ale  no  can  do.' 

"And  saying  the  last  part  over  again — 
With  another  wink  or  two, 
'They  play  fan-a-tan,  low-lee  and  mot.' 
Says  Joe,  'Me  no  can  do.' 

"Then  Pay,  with  a  grip  of  Joe's  pigtail,  'You 
mind  the  time — you  do? — 

When  I  pulled  you  out  from  a  gunboat's  snout? 
— and  you  now  say,  "No  can  do"? 

Two  hundred  coolie  boys  I  want  and  twenty  sam- 
pans wide, 

And  twice  five  hundred  tons  aboard,  so  we  sail  by 
morning  tide. 

When  I  left  the  ship  the  skipper  says,  "Now,  Pay, 
it's  up  to  you!'" 

Pay  gives  Joe's  tail  a  gentle  twitch — 'Now,  Joe, 
you  must  can  do!' 

"And  Joe,  with  queue  curled  all  anew,  in  the  sleet 

and  hail  he  goes 
And  two-score  crews  of  coolie  boys  he  drags  out 

by  their  toes. 
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'Two  hundred  coolie  boys  we  want  and  twenty 

sampans  wide, 
And  lice  iV  bundled  tlons  on  ship  so  she  sail  by 

morning  tiide.' 
And  some  he  tore  from  their  honest  beds  and 

some  from  loud  wassail, 
But  all  came  out,  for  Joe  was  stout,  into  the  sleet 

and  hail. 

"And  two  hundred  lusty  coolie  boys 
With  twenty  sampans  wide, 
Laid  twice  five  hundred  tons  to  where 
The  ship  in  stream  did  ride." 

Trainor  laid  down  the  sheets. 
"That's  not  the  end,  Sharkey?" 
"  No,  no.  But  that's  the  end  of  the  Jim 
Joe  part,  which  was  hailed  as  so  masterly 
a  performance  on  Pay's  part — getting  those 
sampan  men  and  coolies  out  of  their  beds 
on  a  night  like  that  and  to  work  at  coaling 
ship  for  us — that  I,  the  uncrowned  poet 
laureate  of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  was  com- 
missioned to  do  it  in  verse,  which  I  pro- 
ceeded to  do  one  night ;  and  got  that  far, 
swinging  along  fine  and  dandy,  when  the 
messenger  called  me  for  the  mid- watch." 


"And  you  never  finished  it?" 

"I  couldn't,"  wailed  Sharkey — "not  in 
rhyme.  After  that  four  hours'  night- 
watch  the  rhymes  were  all  gone  from  me. 
It  was  a  rough  night.  A  monsoon  made 
out  of  the  southeast " 

"  Omit  the  professional  jargon,  Sharkey, 
and  your  professional  troubles,  and  re- 
member the  first  law  of  story-telling  is  to 
tell  the  story." 

"Wizz!"  murmured  Sharkey,  softly. 
"  Thus  encouraged,  I  proceed.  Well,  get- 
ting Jim  Joe  started  with  his  twenty 
sampans  and  his  two  hundred  coolies  was 
only  part  of  Pay's  job  that  night.  The 
big  warehouse,  where  goods  for  our  fleet 
and  other  craft  were  stored,  was  in  charge 
of  a  Chinaman  we  called  Hoo  Ling,  and 
he  knew  less  English  than  Joe,  and  appreci- 
ated even  less  than  Joe  the  need  of  quick 
action.  The  admiral's  wireless  message 
looked  just  like  any  other  wireless  mes- 
sage to  this  big  chink,  Hoo  Ling.  But  it's 
a  great  thing  to  be  a  student  of  the  Chi- 
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nese  and  of  Chinese  customs  and  of  Chi- 
nese mental  processes.  Pay  wheedled 
Ling  a  little,  bluffed  him  a  little,  touched 
on  past  friendships  a  little,  on  possible 
future  business  a  lot,  painted  a  picture  of 
our  warlike  forces  over  to  Chee  Foo, 
touched — not  too  casually — on  the  so 
much  greater  love  which  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  United  States  Navy  bore  for 
China  than  for  Japan,  and  such  other  lit- 
tle subtleties  as  he  could  invoke  or  invent. 
At  last  the  old  fellow  was  moved  to  open  up 
and  let  Pay  pick  out  what  packages  were 
for  the  fleet. 

"  And  so,  with  four  yeomen  of  the  ship 
roused  from  restful  hammocks  to  make 
memoranda  of  the  addresses  as  fast  as 
he  pried  them  loose  from  the  main  pile 
and  called  them  out,  and  with  twelve  able 
seamen  of  the  watch  to  hustle  the  pack- 
ages along  as  fast  as  the  yeomen  recorded 
them,  and  with  forty  other  bustling  blue- 
jackets to  load  them  into  the  boats,  Pay 
tore  into  that  pile  of  freight,  which  was 
about  as  high  and  twice  as  long  and  wide 
as  a  three-apartment  house.  There  were 
probably  four  or  five  thousand  packages 
of  various  kinds  to  be  overhauled,  and 
they  were  addressed  in  four  languages — 
English,  German,  French,  and  Chinese. 
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If  Pay  was  the  only  white  man  in  that  part 
of  China  who  could  have  charmed  that 
impassive  old  storekeeper  out  of  his  bam- 
boo bed  that  time  of  night,  he  was  prob- 
ably likewise  the  only  white  man  in  port 
that  night  who  could  read  those  Chinese 
shopkeepers'  addresses. 

"Dry  goods,  wet  goods,  hardware, 
grocery  stuff,  butcher^s  stuff,  jeweller's 
stuff,  ship's  stores,  bales  of  cotton,  bales  of 
silk,  curios,  souvenirs,  bicycles,  sewing- 
machines,  sacks  of  rice,  sacks  of  coffee, 
sacks  of  potatoes,  barrels  of  flour  and  of 
gasolene,  auto  tires,  boxes  of  tea,  quarters 
of  beef  and  of  mutton,  cases  of  breakfast- 
food  and  of  oil,  packages  all  the  way  from 
the  size  of  a  finger-ring  to  packages  the 
size  of  an  auto-truck.  You  know  what  a 
big,  husky  chap  Pay  Totten  is  ?  Imagine 
him  on  a  slushy,  snowy  night,  stripped  to 
the  waist,  wading  into  that  pile  —  feet, 
shoulders,  knees,  hands,  elbows,  with  his 
teeth  almost — tearing  out  those  packages^ 
and  from  addresses  in  English,  French, 
German,  and  especially  Chinese,  picking 
out  flying  such  as  were  for  our  ships." 

Trainor  paused.  A  reminiscent  smile 
was  parting  his  lips. 

"Hurry  up.  Did  you  sail  on  time  next 
morning?"  demanded  Carlin. 
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"We  did.  With  our  coal  aboard  and 
the  packages  for  the  fleet,  we  made  a  rec- 
ord run  and  arrived  in  Chee  Foo  hours  be- 
fore the  admiral  was  looking  for  us.  And 
it  was  the  day  before  Christmas  and  our 
coming  made  the  whole  fleet  happy  for 
Christmas  week,  and  our  skipper  got 
'Well  done!'  from  the  flag-bridge,  but — " 
Trainor  looked  at  Carlin  and  smiled  rue- 
fully. "There's  so  often  a  but,  isn't 
there,  to  the  otherwise  happy  tale? 
Among  the  seven  hundred  and  odd  pack- 


ages receipted  for  by  Paymaster  Totten 
it  seems  there  was  missing  one  bale  of 
blankets.  What  happened  to  the  bale  of 
blankets?  they  queried  Paymaster  Totten, 
and  'Lord!'  says  poor  Pay,  'how  do  I 
know?  It  might  've  been  stolen  on  the 
wharf,  or  dropj)ed  oxerboard  between  the 
wharf  and  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  or  lost 
in  rowing  out  to  the  ship  or  hoisting  it 
over  the  ship's  side.  There  were  a  dozen 
ship's  boats  and  two  hundred  shijj's  men 
coming  and  going,  and  half  a  mile  between 
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the  ship  and  shore;  and  it  was  a  black, 
blustering  night  of  sleet  and  hail,  and 
there  were  also  hundreds  of  coolies  and 
dozens  of  sampans  on  the  coal.  It  was 
drive,  drive,  drive,  from  midnight  to  day- 
light— how  do  I  know  what  happened 
to  one  lone  bale  of  blankets?" 

"However,  Pay  nor  anybody  else  wor- 
ried much  about  the  blankets  at  the  time. 
Our  skipper  recommended,  in  view  of  Pay- 
master Totten's  extraordinary  exertions 
on  that  night,  that  the  bale  of  blankets  be 
not  charged  against  his  accounts.  And 
the  admiral,  when  he  heard  all  the  story, 
approved  and  passed  it  along  to  Washing- 
ton. But  it  came  back.  And  by  and  by 
it  was  sent  on  to  Washington  again.  And 
by  and  by  it  came  back. 

"And  forth  from  us  it  went  in  due  time, 
and  for  the  last  time,  we  thought,  on  leav- 
ing for  home  by  way  of  Suez  and  Guan- 
tanamo.  In  the  Mediterranean  we  picked 
up  the  European  squadron  and  with  them 
enjoyed  several  gala  occasions,  notably 
at  Alexandria,  Naples,  Villefranche,  and 
Gibraltar,  at  each  of  which  ports  we 
deemed  it  incumbent  upon  the  service  to 
spread  itself  a  little.  And  during  these 
festivities  Pay  was  there  with  the  rest  of 
us,  but  between  the  gala  days  going  with- 
out his  bottle  of  beer  with  lunch,  his  cigar 
after  dinner,  in  order  that  on  the  great 
days  he  might  be  able  to  contribute  his 
share  toward  these  receptions  and  yet  not 
impair  that  sum — three-quarters  of  his 
pay  it  was — which  he  sent  home  monthly, 
in  order  that  Mrs.  Pay  and  the  five  little 
Pays  might  have  food,  lodging,  clothes, 
and  otherwise  maintain  the  little  social 
standard  of  living  imposed  upon  a  naval 
officer's  family. 

"'Thank  God,'  says  Pay  on  our  last 
day  in  the  Mediterranean, '  we  are  leaving 
here  to-morrow!'  and  he  hauls  out  his 
aged  special  full-dress  suit,  and  looks  it 
over,  and  says  with  a  sigh,  'I'm  afraid  I'll 
have  to  lay  you  away,  old  friend;  but  a 
few  thrifty  months  in  West  India  winter 
quarters  and  I  may  be  able  to  replace  you 
with  a  grand  new  shining  fellow,  and  so 
come  up  the  home  coast  the  gayly  appar- 
elled, dashing  naval  officer  of  tradition.' 

"And  we  went  on  to  the  West  Indies 
and  put  in  the  rest  of  the  winter  there, 
with  Pay  forgetting  all  about  the  bale  of 
blankets,  until  the  night  before  we  were  to 


go  north.  On  that  night  a  steamer  from 
New  York  puts  into  where  the  fleet  is,  and 
in  her  mail  for  us  is  our  old  friend  the  let- 
ter of  the  indorsements  as  to  the  loss  of 
the  blankets,  and  now  with  one  more  in- 
dorsement since  we'd  last  seen  it,  to  wit: 
the  department  saw  no  reason  to  change 
its  original  ruling  as  to  the  responsibility 
for  the  loss  of  the  bale  of  blankets,  and 
Paymaster  Totten's  accounts  would  be 
charged  with  the  loss  thereof." 

Trainor  ]jaused  to  allow  a  swift  hot 
blast  from  Carlin  to  sweep  through  the 
room.  "The  archaic  bureaucrats!"  con- 
cluded Carlin  fervently. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Trainor,  "and  yet,  Carl, 
from  their  point  of  view -" 

"A  point  of  view  which  impairs  high 
service  is  criminal." 

Trainor  knitted  his  brows.  "Maybe 
you're  right,  Carl,  but — recalling  your 
advice  about  story-telling — Pay  Totten, 
foreseeing  a  battle-ship  cruise  along  the 
North  Atlantic  coast  this  summer,  with 
certain  pleasant  but  expensive  ports  in 
sight,  could  see  where  it  might  well  be- 
hoove him  to  ask  for  a  change  of  venue — 
that  is,  if  he  ever  hoped  to  settle  for  that 
bale  of  blankets.  It  was  costing  him 
thirty  dollars  on  the  ship  for  his  grub, 
which,  as  you  know,  didn't  include  any 
smokes  or  an  occasional  bottle  of  beer, 
nor  the  laundry  for  fifteen  white  suits — a 
fresh  one  every  day  in  the  tropics — and  a 
few  other  sundry  items,  not  to  mention 
other  minor  but  inescapable  items. 

"So  Pay  thought  it  all  over,  and  on  his 
way  north  he  put  in  his  request,  and  two 
days  ago  he  got  his  orders;  and  yesterday 
he  left  us.  And  this  morning — look!" 
— from  the  pile  of  letters  atop  of  his  desk 
Trainor  selected  one.  "This  came.  Lis- 
ten."    Trainor  read: 

"Dear  Sharkey: 

"We're  sailing  to-day  for  the  West  Afri- 
can coast  to  look  into  Liberian  matters. 
And  in  that  country,  where  you're  likely 
any  time  to  fall  in  with  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  sitting  barefooted  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  peeling  potatoes,  the  wear  and 
tear  on  uniforms  won't  probably  be  over- 
heavy.  And  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
any  recherche  affairs  when  we  move  onto 
the  Congo  coast,  I  am  only  hoping  that 
the  natives  won't  inspect  too  closely  any 
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special  full-dress  paymaster's  coat  which 
should  be  blue  but,  as  it  happens,  is  green 
in  the  region  of  the  seams.  And  after  the 
West  African  sojourn  we  are  bound  for  a 
little  jaunt  of  a  thousand  miles  or  so  up 
the  Amazon,  where  I  learn — and  I've 
taken  some  trouble  to  learn — we  won't 
have  to  wear  full  dress  at  all,  not  even 
when  culling  upon  the  tribal  high  chiefs. 
I'll  come  home  yet  with  that  old  full-dress 
staixlby — if  it  isn't  blown  ofT  my  back 
during  some  tropical  typhoon. 

"  It's  a  great  thing,  Sharkey,  the  being 
allowed  two  months'  advance  pay  on 
leaving  for  foreign  scrxice.  For  me  it 
means  that  Mrs.  Totten  and  the  children 
can  have  their  little  place  and  their  one 
little  maid  at  the  little  beach  which  did 
them  all  so  much  good  last  summer,  and, 
if  they're  economical,  maybe  an  occa- 
sional trip  to  the  movies. 

"And  so  I  am  leaving  almost  happy.  Of 
course,  the  good-by  and  that  two  years 
made  me  feel  a  bit  lumpy  and  lonesome 
leaving  them,  but  the  race  would  be  too 
easy  if  we  didn't  carry  some  little  extra 
weight,  wouldn't  it?     As  to  the  bale " 

Trainor  stopped  reading.  "There's  some- 
thing else,  personal  stuff,  which  doesn't 
concern  the  story."  He  laid  down  the  let- 
ter and  looked  up.  "  I  couldn't  help  hear- 
ing a  word  or  two  of  what  your  friend  the 
congressman  was  saying  to-day — half  the 
ward-room  also  heard  it,  I  guess.  There's 
a  case  for  him,  Carl,  if  he's  the  right 
kind  —  a  special  bill  to  reimburse  Tot- 
ten." 

Carlin  jumped  to  his  feet.  "You're 
right,  Sharkey.  And  he  isn't  the  worst 
in  the  world.  I'll  put  it  up  to  him  right 
now,  if  he's  still  aboard." 

Congressman  Flavin  was  still  aboard, 
but  also  was  bursting  with  something 
to  tell.  "What  d'y'know,  Carlin — nine 
hundred  and  odd  sailors  aboard  this  ship 
and  not  one  of  'em  could  vote  in  my  State, 
not  even  if  they  all  lived  there  and  wanted 
to!     How's  that!" 

"Why,  of  course.  It's  in  our  State  law 
— service  in  the  army  or  navy  or  marine 
corps " 

"And  you  ask  me  to  vote  for  navy  bills 
and  not  one  of  'em  got  a  vote !  I  wouldn't 
'a'  known  only  they  told  me  themselves.  I 


was  speaking  to  a  couple  of  'em  happened 
to  live  in  my  district,  and  they  told  me." 

"That's  all  right,  J.  J.,  but  forget  that 
voting  stulT  for  a  minute  and  listen  to 
me."  And  briefly,  rapidly,  and  not  with- 
out art,  Carlin  retold  the  story — retold  it 
in  prose  entirely — of  Paymaster  Totten 
and  the  bale  of  blankets.  When  he  had 
done  he  added,  "Now,  J.  J.,  what  do  you 
think  of  a  man  doing  a  good  job  like  that 
and  losing  out  by  it?" 

"Always  the  way,  Carlin  —  always," 
replied  the  Honorable  Flavin  briskly. 
"What  most  of  these  fellows  on  these  ships 
need  is  a  little  course  in  practical  politics. 
Why  didn't  that  paymaster  sit  tight  in  his 
bunk,  the  time  his  captain  came  to  him 
with  that  hurry-up  message, and  tell  him  he 
couldn't  get  any  coolies  or  sampans?  If 
he'd  just  rolled  over  in  his  bunk  and  said, 
'  Captain,  it  can't  be  done,'  or  if  he'd  gone 
ashore  and  made  a  bluff  it  couldn't  be 
done,  he  wouldn't  'a'  had  any  bale  of 
blankets  to  pay  for — see?  This  doing 
things  you  don't  have  to  do,  and  nothing 
in  it  for  yourself  when  you  do  do  'em 
— that's  kid's  work." 

"All  fine,  J.  J.,  but  how  about  Christ- 
mas for  the  fleet?" 

"  Christmas?  Let  'em  look  out  for  their 
own  Christmas!  He'd  be  getting  his 
pay  envelope  every  week  just  the  same, 
wouldn't  he?" 

"Fine  again — and  as  beautifully  prac- 
tical as  you  always  are,  J.  J.  But  how 
about  doing  what  Totten  thought  was  his 
duty?" 

"  Duty?  That  ain't  duty— that's  fool- 
ishness. Duty's  doing  what  you  got  to 
do,  not  doing  something  just  to  make  a 
good  fellow  of  yourself." 

Slowly  Carlin  began  to  count:  "One, 
two,  three " 

"What's  the  matter?  "demanded  Flavin. 

"A  dream  I  had  taking  the  count — 
eight,  nine,  ten,  out!  Say,  Flavin,  did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  your  duty  included 
knowing  something  about  your  business 
• — who  can  vote,  for  instance,  among  a 
thousand  other  things,  and  who  can't?  " 

"The  mistake  you  make  and  all  you 
wise  high-brows  make,  Carlin" — and  the 
Honorable  Fla\dn  fixed  him  with  a  know- 
ing eye — "is  in  thinking  I  don't  know 
my  job.  My  job  ain't  in  being  in  Con- 
gress.   A  hell  of  a  lot  they'll  know  at 
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home  what  I'm  doinj^  in  Washin'ton  after 
I  get  there.  My  job  is  being  elected  to 
Congress.  And  getting  elected  means  to 
be  able  to  get  votes,  and  getting  votes 
means  being  with  the  people  who'll  give 
you  the  votes.  And  your  paymaster 
friend" — the  Honorable  Flavin  favored 
Carlin  with  a  wink  and  another  knowing 
smile — "and  his  push,  they  don't  swing 
any  votes.  But  o'  course  that's  for  them. 
With  you  it's  different.  Now,  you  being 
in  Washin'ton  with  a  string  o'  newspa- 
pers— huh?" 

Carlin  had  walked  off. 

"There  he  goes,"  muttered  Flavin, 
"pluggin'  the  game  of  a  lot  of  people  can 
never  do  a  thing  for  him." 

Trainor  was  shaking  his  head,  half 
sadly  and  half  seriously,  at  Carlin.  He 
replaced  Totten's  letter  on  the  pile  on  his 
desk.  "One  of  the  jokes  of  the  mess  is  to 
accuse  me  of  having  so  much  money  that 
I  could  publish  my  own  books  of  foolish 
rhymes  if  I  felt  like  it,  but  I  haven't 
enough  to  pay  for  that  bale  of  blankets  for 
Pay  Totten.  Aboard  ship  Pay  has  just 
as  much  money  as  I  have.  But  no  mat- 
ter— I'm  one  of  those  who  believe  that  no- 
body beats  the  game  in  the  long  run.  The 
eternal  laws  are  against  it.     The  people 


get  everybody  pretty  near  right  in  time. 
And  fellows  like  Pay  will  get  what's  due 
them  some  time.  And  your  congressional 
friend,  too,  I  hope.  But" — Trainor 
stood  up — "what  d'y'say,  Carl,  if  we  get 
out  into  the  ward-room  country  again? 
It's  been  a  long  watch  since  you  and  I 
clinked  glasses  together." 

And  outside  in  the  mess-room,  standing 
almost  under  the  air-port  which  opened 
out  to  sea,  Trainor  held  his  glass  up  to 
Carlin 's,  saying:  "There  was  a  bosun's 
mate  I  knew  one  time,  named  Cahalan. 
I  used  to  absorb  most  of  my  philosophy 
from  him.  I  was  on  the  bridge  one  night, 
and  in  one  of  the  wdngs  was  Cahalan  and 
another  lad  of  the  watch.  They  were  evi- 
dently having  an  argument  about  some- 
thing, and  Cahalan  was  trying  to  con- 
vince him.  I  couldn't  hear  what  his 
watch-mate  said,  but  from  out  of  the  dark 
all  at  once  I  heard  Cahalan.  Said  Ca- 
halan :  '  When  a  man  does  a  good  job  and 
gets  rated  up  for  it,  he's  a  lucky  geezer; 
when  he  does  a  good  job  and  don 't  get  rated 
up  for  it,  he  mayn't  be  a  lucky  geezer,  but 
what  th'  hell,  he's  done  a  good  job  just  the 
same,  ain't  he? '  So,  Carl,  what  d'y'say? 
— to  Pay  Totten,  sailing  lonesome  through 
the  Trades — a  poor  poUtician,  but  a 
d«mn  good  officer!" 
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TO  Mary,  a  strapping  Bar- 
badian negress,  had  strayed 
across  the  Caribbean  to  the 
Dutch  colony  of  Surinam 
more  vaguely  than  a  bird 
strays  in  the  air.  So,  also, 
came  Moses,  a  black  bulk  from  Demerara. 
And  the  two,  being  met,  mated  enduringly , 
yet  by  bonds  far  slighter  than  those  that 
bind  the  feathered  folk  in  springtime. 

Big  Mary  attached  to  Maclise  and  his 
mining  work  in  the  gold  bush;  and  here, 
indeed,  grew  no  slight  bond,  but  the  sin- 
gle-souled  devotion,  the  hot,  inalienable 
loyalty  of  the  old-time  negro  to  the  mas- 
ter. In  many  a  pinch  had  she  proved  it — 
in  one  above  all  so  stiff  and  wicked  that 
the  grateful  Maclise  had  rewarded  her  gor- 
geously, even  with  the  right  to  ride  in  his 
private  launch  whenever  he  himself  should 
traverse  the  river  between  Paramaribo, 
the  port  town,  and  his  placer  in  the  jungle. 
As  this  distinction  pertained  to  Mary 
alone,  of  all  the  colored  multitude  of  the 
colony,  she  wore  it  with  sacerdotal  maj- 
esty. And  though  it  entailed  her  con- 
stant attendance  afloat,  Maclise  found 
little  objection,  for  the  giant  Barbadian 
was  as  silent  as  the  rough-hewn  wooden 
idol  she  resembled,  while  the  sight  of 
her  burly  form,  squatting  alert  and  mo- 
tionless on  the  forward  deck,  imparted  a 
sense  of  reserve  force  not  always  unwel- 
come. 

Moses,  her  man,  like  the  stolid  ox  he 
was,  she  kept  to  his  work  at  the  placer. 
To  the  mind  of  his  mate  Paramaribo  was 
no  place  for  Moses.  In  his  first  five  min- 
utes on  Waterkant,  she  explained  to  him, 
some  rapscallion  would  strip  him  of  every 
cent  he  possessed,  returning  no  benefit. 
Whereas,  if  she  went  down  singly,  drew 
his  earnings,  and  spent  them  as  her  spirit 
moved,  they  served  at  least  an  agreeable 
purpose.  So  Moses  continued  to  chop 
cord- wood  and  lay  up  treasure  in  the  tow^n 
office,  while  Mary,  flitting  at  will  and 
alone,  disbursed  that  treasure  to  her  own 
satisfaction. 

To  the  other  laborers  Big  Mary  seemed  a 
thing  apart.    The  only  woman  allowed  on 
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the  placer,  her  severity,  her  strength  and 
courage,  and  her  fierce  faith  to  the  mas- 
ter made  her  a  sexless  engine  of  wrath. 
They  respected  and  feared  her  with  a 
truth  that  afforded  Maclise  unending  de- 
light, and  he  never  tired  of  observing  that 
comic  relationship. 

Now  it  happened,  on  a  season,  that  Ma- 
clise was  called  from  the  placer  to  town; 
and,  the  contracts  of  a  gang  of  laborers 
expiring  at  the  time,  he  determined,  for 
convenience'  sake,  to  take  the  gang  with 
him.  To  them,  at  the  last  moment,  ac- 
crued one  alleged  invalid.  This  fellow, 
a  mulatto  pump-hand  named  Banknote, 
lay  under  strong  suspicion  of  malingering; 
but  his  pretence,  if  such  it  was,  cleverly 
defied  proof  and  enforced  his  plea  for  sick- 
leave. 

"  Banknote, "  said  Maclise,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  big  fifsh-boat  that  should  convey 
them  all  down  creek  to  the  launch's  river 
anchorage,  "Banknote,  take  an  oar.  It 
is  good  medicine.  But,  Mary,  you  sit  op- 
posite and  watch  he  doesn't  overwork 
himself.  Banknote  is  sick,  you  know." 
He  regarded  the  Amazon  gravely. 

"Yes,  mahster,"  said  Mary  with  a  face 
of  stone. 

The  men  had  stowed  their  luggage 
as  best  its  motley  form  allowed.  Canis- 
ters, boxes,  sacks,  and  tools  were  packed 
compactly,  while  on  top  of  all  perched 
the  inevitable  chicken-crate  crowded  with 
melancholy  fowls — property  of  the  stroke- 
oar,  Fitzjim. 

Heavily  stumbling,  bitterly  mumbling. 
Banknote  slouched  to  place.  Big  Mary 
fronted  him  solemnly.  Maclise,  light- 
ing a  pipe,  settled  back  in  his  deck-chair 
prepared  for  enjoyment.  With  a  cloven 
howl  Fitzjim  hove  his  great  voice  into  the 
swung  of  the  old-time  negro  chanty: 

"Wakti  pikienso,  joe  sa  si" — 

The  crew  bent  to  their  oars. 

"Wait  a  little,  you  shall  see 
The  Englishmen  returning." 

To  the  slow  lunge  of  the  song  the  blades 
swung  and  caught  and  the  big  boat  slid 
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away  upon  her  course  to  the  river.  Close 
on  either  hand  the  mass  of  the  jungle  rose 
from  the  creek's  muddy  edge.    Overhead 


it.  Yet  all  the  hot,  green  twilight  throbbed 
with  veiled  vitalities,  aixl  the  thousand 
golden  butterflies  dancing  across  its  face 


Banknote  slouched  to  place.     Big  Mary  fronted  him  solemnly. — Page  756. 


it  met  in  a  thick  entanglement,  where  seemed  the  surface  spray  of  an  ocean  of 

lianas,  orchid-starred,  bound  palm  to  tree-  life  invisible. 

fern,  iron-heart  to  mora.     Rarely  a  ray  Keyed  high  by  the  joy  of  change  the 

of   sunlight   filtered   through   that   web.  negroes  rowed  sturdily.    The  sweat  rolled 

Neither  bird  nor  beast  appeared  beneath  down  their  faces,  and  their  oily  palms 
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slipi)ed  and  slid  on  the  oar-grips.  Yet 
they  bent  their  shining  backs  with  a  will 
and  their  snatches  of  speech  bubbled  child- 
like glee.  Banknote  alone  bore  himself  as 
a  man  with  a  grie\ance,  sourly,  his  rising 
lips  the  barometer  of  a  stormy  mind.  By 
swift  degrees  his  stroke  weakened,  his 
hand  grew  lax. 

Mary  bent  forward,  the  points  of  her 
turban  pricked  like  a  terrier's  ears. 

"You,  Banknote — "  she  murmured. 

The  man,  scowling  defiance,  rested  fair 
on  the  oar. 

Then  a  subtile  change  welled  through 
her,  a  deep  wave  of  exultation.  To  the 
glinting  windows  of  her  little  eyes  sprang 
a  quick,  ancestral  imp,  black,  cold,  blood- 
lustful,  and  peered  and  grinned.  Her 
brawny  arm,  rustling  the  folds  of  her 
skirt,  drew  forth  a  club  and  laid  it  across 
the  pillars  of  her  thighs. 

"Sweet  child,"  she  breathed,  swaying 
like  an  elephant  ready  for  action,"  Pull ! " 

One  instant  the  malingerer  paused,  then, 
withered  with  rage,  surrendered.  The 
thing  passed  as  naught  and  was  over.  Big 
Mary's  gaze,  wandering,  flitted  easily  on 
and  away,  to  alight  at  last  on  the  chicken- 
coop  and  its  occupants.  Even  for  trop- 
ical fowls  these  made  a  sorry  lot,  but 
foremost  among  them,  pressed  miserably 
against  the  slats,  drooped  a  hen  of  mar- 
vellous poverty — a  dingy  white  hen  whose 
every  feather  grew  ruffling  forward  as  if 
swept  since  birth  by  a  steady  gale  from 
the  stern. 

"Mighty  handsome  hen,  dat  devil-hen 
Fitzjim  got  yoijder,"  the  negress  solil- 
oquized, as  one  already  far  afield  among 
pleasant  irrelevancies;  ''mighty  handsome 
fowl  is  she!" 

But  Banknote  sulked  in  silence.  Not 
again  was  the  rhythm  of  the  oars  jarred 
by  one  lapsed  note. 

The  day  sped.  Twilight  descended, 
sinking  into  night.  The  creek  became 
a  dreamland  stream,  shapeless,  soundless, 
lurking  through  the  lowest  deeps  of  a 
chasm  of  inky  shadows,  the  sky  above  al- 
most shut  out  by  monstrous  wraiths  of 
trees  whose  bush-rope  garments  hung  like 
old  shrouds,  thin  moonbeams  filtering 
through  their  tatters.  The  air  grew  chill 
and  dank.  A  little  ghostly  mist  crept  out 
from  the  darkest  places  to  cling  upon  the 
breast  of  the  waters.    Far  away  in  the 


grim  unknown  rang  the  faint,  high  wail  of 
a  beast  of  prey.  The  night  thrilled  to 
the  sound,  then  sank  again  into  grave- 
like stillness.  And  the  small  mist  spread 
and  thickened.  The  children  of  sunlight 
wrought  on  in  silence — long  strokes  and 
heavy— hushed  by  the  terror  of  the  goblin- 
haunted  night,  while  the  wide  eyes  of  the 
steersman  prayed  the  blackness  for  bea- 
cons that  only  he  and  the  bats  could  see. 
Of  a  sudden  rose  his  voice  in  that  slow 
ululation,  neither  loud  nor  clear,  that, 
like  an  arrow,  pierces  far  jungle- reaches: 

"Captain,  make  ready,  the  Master  comes! 
Stoker,  light  fire,  the  Master  comes!" 

The  crew  broke  into  senseless  monkey- 
chatter,  laughing  their  relief.  And  full 
two  miles  away,  in  the  waiting  launch, 
men  heard  the  chant  and  obeyed. 

At  last,  on  an  instant,  the  black  banks 
fell  away,  the  sky  broadened,  the  boat, 
like  one  passing  from  a  lane  into  a  high- 
way, slid  from  the  creek  into  the  great 
highway  of  the  river,  and  lay  at  rest  ac- 
cording to  the  law. 

A  drizzling  rain  was  falling.  The  fire 
of  the  police-post  glistened  on  the  drip- 
ping, dangling  finger-tips  of  its  palm-leaf 
thatch,  and  licked  with  long  tongues  of 
light  down  the  greasy  clay  of  the  landing- 
slope.  A  little  group  of  policemen  hucl- 
dled  in  silence  about  the  blaze,  and  the 
lamps  of  the  launch  twinkled  near.  But 
around  and  behind  and  over  all,  bigger 
and  blacker  than  the  big,  black  night, 
loomed  the  huge,  vague  body  of  the  wilder- 
ness, more  monstrous,  more  imminent, 
more  darkly  awful  because  of  the  puny 
intrusion  of  mankind. 

Maclise,  uncoiling,  scrambled  up  the 
bank,  carrying  in  his  own  hands  his  bar 
of  bullion,  product  of  the  placer's  last  run, 
to  record  it  with  the  commissary  by  the 
ordinance  of  the  land.  After  him  swarmed 
his  crew,  to  be  searched,  in  the  interests  of 
society,  for  smuggled  gold.  Meantime  a 
pair  of  policemen  ransacked  the  deserted 
boat,  shaking  out  clothing,  prying  into 
canisters,  scrutinizing  cracks  and  crev- 
ices for  signs  of  false  woodwork  or  of 
freshly  puttied  holes.  Nothing  contra- 
band appearing,  the  pair  hurried  home  to 
the  camp-fire,  where  all  the  placer  people 
clung,  steaming,  around  the  flames. 

Then  it  was  that  Big  Mary,  flying  in 
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the  face  of  sense,  stole  away  down  over 
the  greasy  slope  back  into  the  comfortless 
fish-boat.  Fitzjim,  furtively  watchful, 
obscurely  anxious,  tracked  after  her  to 
the  water's  edge,  while  at  his  heels  lurched 
Banknote.  Mary,  arms  akimbo,  stand- 
ing at  ease  on  the  broad  bottom,  surveyed 
their  progress  with  satisfied  eyes  till  they 
glowered  upon  her  from  the  bank.  Then, 
catching  up  a  boat's  lantern,  she  waded 
across  the  oar-benches  and  climbed  the 
freight-pile  to  the  chicken-crate.  Bend- 
ing low  with  the  light  held  close,  she 
pointed  out  that  same  white  hen  whose 
feathers,  like  the  thoughts  of  the  sorrow- 
ful, bent  all  the  wrong  way.  Thecreatuie, 
dazzled,  gasped,  choked,  and  hung  its 
feeble  head. 

''Hi,  Fitzjim!"  she  observed  cheerfully, 
"Ah  done  fall  in  love  with  dis  white  de\-il- 
hen  you  got  here.  Ah  gwine  pay  you  one 
whole  guilder  fo'  she.  She  ain't  wuff  it, 
an'  she  ain't  look  lak  she  health  too  good, 
anyhow.  But  Ah  want  she.  Youwillin'? 
Eh?" 

Fitzjim,  visibly  troubled,  growled  out 
a  churlish  "no."  Suddenly  Mary  snatched 
the  crate,  ripped  off  a  slat,  and  reached 
inside.     With  smothered  oaths  Fitzjim 


and  Banknote  jumped  for  the  boat.  But, 
quicker  than  they,  the  great  negress,  bear- 
ing her  prize  with  her,  leaped  from  her 
\'antage  height  clear  to  the  bank.  Mad 
with  rage,  howling  blasphemies,  the  two 
men  scrambled  after,  while  the  big  boat 
slapped  the  water  hysterically.  Maclise 
and  the  police,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  came 
pelting  down  the  slope  none  too  soon  to 
save  a  melee. 

Ignoring  all  else.  Big  Mary  turned  to 
the  patroon.  '"Mahster,"  she  said,  set- 
tling her  tidy  turban  with  one  broad  hand 
while  in  the  other  she  displayed  the  weak- 
ly shrieking  cause  of  war,  "Mahster, 
look!" 

Then  like  a  flash  she  whirled  on  Fitzjim. 

"Gimme  dat  knife!"  she  cried,  and, 
reaching  behind  him,  snatched  the  bare 
blade  he  hastily  tried  to  conceal.  One 
instant  she  confronted  the  cowering  negro, 
then,  laughing,  looked  down  at  the  steel 
so  nearly  reddened  with  her  blood.  "Ah 
got  a  use  fo'  dat,"  said  she. 

Drawing  the  knife  across  the  fowl's 
crop,  she  buried  her  fingers  in  its  tor- 
mented feathers,  fumbled  a  moment,  and 
stretched  forth  her  palm  bright  with  small 
nuggets  of  gold. 
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Mary  grinned  triumphantly.  "  Devil- 
hen  looked  mos'  too  much  bowed  down 
an'  weighted  wid  affliction!  An'  she  ain't 
de  onliest  sad  one,  nieder,  in  dat  said 
crate  o'  Fitzjim's." 

Fitzjim,  crying  bitterly,  swearing  by 
all  the  powers  of  heaven  that  he  knew 
not  who  had  stuffed  his  fowls,  was  reaped 
by  the  i)olice.  Maclise,  ordering  the  com- 
pany of  the  righteous  to  be  towed  in  his 
wake,  philosophically  boarded  the  wait- 
ing launch.  But  as  Mary,  after  him, 
stepped  over  the  gunwale,  one  lurking  at 
her  ear  hissed  evilly: 

"Woman,  if  Ah  live  Ah'll  pay  you  well 
for  this  day!" 

The  giantess,  turning,  looked  into  hate- 
hot  eyes.  "Good  dear!  Banknote,"  she 
drawled  insolently,  "so  you  is  wuss  than 
sluggard.  You  is  thief  an'  liard  too. 
Jes'  lak  Ah  thought!" 

"Ah'll  pay  you,  an'  pay  you  well!"  re- 
peated the  smuggler's  baffled  mate. 

Big  Mary  threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed  aloud. 

"You  poo',  mis'able  li'l'  idjit!  Ef  you 
try  yo'  tricks  on  me  you  gwine  be  de  wuss 
fool  nigger  in  dis  whole  land!" 

Fitzjim  naturally  went  to  jail.  There 
they  dressed  him  one-half  in  blue,  one- 
half  in  brown,  divided  perpendicularly, 
and  assigned  him  to  the  chain-gang.  And 
his  daily  sorties  in  that  piebald  train  to 
dig  from  dawn  to  dark  in  noisome  drain- 
age trenches  preached  wisdom  to  the  neth- 
er people.  Banknote,  joyless  between  the 
eye  of  the  police  and  the  shadow'  of  his  late 
ally,  convalesced  speedily  and  returned 
to  the  placer  to  serve  out  his  unfinished 
contract. 

But  once  safely  back  in  the  bush,  the 
mulatto  turned  wholly  to  plots  of  ven- 
geance. Mary  by  this  time  stood  fast  in 
his  mind  as  a  monster  of  unmitigated  vil- 
lany. 

"Pharisee!  Persecutor!  Snake!  She's 
proud  as  the  devil  himself  because  the 
master  favors  her!  She  grinds  the  face  of 
the  poor!    She  hates  to  see  us  prosper!" 

So  he  brooded,  gathering  his  cunning. 
And  his  cunning  presently  perceived  that 
Mary's  vulnerable  point  was  Moses — 
Moses,  whose  doglike  trust  had  for  years 
been  hers  unquestioned — Moses,  toward 
whom  at  heart  she  bore  a  fondness  rare  in 


her  people.     Forthwith  he  opened   the 
siege  of  the  big  negro's  loyalty. 

That  very  evening,  after  the  day's  run 
was  done  and  all  the  placer  force  had  fed, 
bathed,  and  put  on  its  white  jiajamas,  he 
took  his  guitar  and  sauntered  along  the 
hillside  to  Moses's  solitary  camp.  There, 
under  his  troolie  thatch,  resting  at  ease  by 
his  fire,  sprawled  the  placid  wood-choj)per. 

"Evenin',  Br'er  Moses.  How  is  your 
health.  Br'er  Moses?"  asked  the  wily  one, 
squatting  by  the  smoke.  "My  mind  gave 
me  to  drop  in  to  inquire." 

The  other  stared  in  dull  surprise;  Moses 
was  little  used  to  visitors.  Banknote 
gazed  long  and  hard  at  him,  then  shook 
his  head  and  looked  away,  sighing  heav- 
ily. 

"  Ah  sorry  for  Moses !  Ah  sure  is  sorry 
for  poor  Br'er  Moses,"  he  muttered. 

"Sorry?  Why  is  you  sorry  fo'  me?" 
asked  the  negro,  amazed. 

"Oh,  man,  pardon!  The  word  jest 
slipped  out.  Ah  ain't  mean  to  express  my 
thought." 

Nor  would  further  questioning  dis- 
lodge him  that  night  from  the  formal 
lines  of  music  and  politest  talk. 

By  the  succeeding  evening  his  sharp 
eyes  saw  how  the  poison  had  worked.  He 
decanted  another  dose. 

"Br'er  Moses,  it  cuts  my  heart  to  see 
a  fine  man  like  you  deceived." 

Moses's  jaw  dropped. 

"  Br'er  Moses,  IVIary  ain't  speak  of  you 
with  the  respeck  she  owe.  She  let  every- 
body hear  how  she  goes  to  town  to  enjoy 
liberty,  an'  she  call  you  'old  fool'  to  stay 
behind.  But  she  state  you  can't  help  your- 
self, Moses."  Here  the  speaker  leaned 
forward,  staring  hither  and  yon  into  the 
night  as  if  fearful  of  the  powers  of  the 
air,  then  fixing  the  shivering  negro  with 
an  aw'ful  eye:  "  Moses,"  he  hissed, "  Mary 
stole  a  white  devil-hen,  goin'  down  to  town. 
Use  you'  reason.  Think,  man,  think! 
Now,  what  for  do  peoples  want  white  devil- 
hens?" 

The  listener  shivered  through  every 
nerve  of  his  great  bulk. 

"White  devil-hens,  Moses,  is  for  makin' 
obea!" 

With  a  curdling  howl  the  black  man 
sprang  to  his  feet.  But  the  schemer 
pulled  him  back,  pattering  words  of  com- 
passion. 
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"No,  no,  Br'cr  Moses,  don'  take  it  so 
hard,  man.  Mary  said  she  put  obea  on 
you  so  strong  that  nothin'  can't  go  well 
with  you  while  she's  away.  So  strong  you 
can't  never  leave  her,  never,  never,  no 
matter  w/ial  she  do  to  you.  But  we  won't 
believe  that,  Br'er  Moses.  Maybe  her 
obea  ain't  good.  Maybe  it  won't  work. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  dear  Br'er  Moses.  Our 
Father  above  gwine  proteck  us  from  our 
spiritual  enemy  and  from  exerlastin'  death 
— if  we  is  clean  of  all  sin.  Is  you  clean 
of  all  sin,  Br'er  Moses,  or  has  the  Bad 
Man  got  his  claws  in  you?  His  claws, 
an'  his  tecf,  an'  his  hot  an'  spiky  tail? 
0-oh,  Br'er  Moses!  0-oh,  Br'er  Moses! 
Pray,  Br'er  Moses,  an'  let  us  join  in 
song." 

Seizing  his  guitar,  the  artist,  with  a  few 
woful  chords,  broke  into  a  marrow- 
searching  wail: 

"'Day  of  Wrath!   that  day  of  mournin', 
Heaven  an'  Earth  in  ashes  burnin' — ' 

Sing!  Sing  with  me,  poor  hunted  soul!" 
But  Moses  lay  groaning  on  the  ground, 
face  downward. 

Next  morning,  however,  when  the  whis- 
tle rang  through  the  happy  valley,  he 
trudged  away  to  work  cheerful  enough 
under  the  bright  influence  of  sun,  breeze, 
and  all  well-being,  his  child's  mind  for  the 
moment  unclouded  by  memories  of  dread. 
But  fate  willed  that  he  should  begin  the 
day  heavily. 

It  was  a  purple-heart,  not  large,  but  of 
formidable  toughness.  Many  hours  he 
hacked  at  it,  he,  the  best  chopper  in  the 
colony,  before  it  fell.  Then,  ruefully 
feeling  his  axe-edge,  chipped  and  toothed 
by  the  flinty  wood,  he  swore  he  would  not 
split  the  trunk  by  hand,  and  so  began  to 
bore  for  dynamite.  His  huge  arms  ached, 
his  horny  palms  bled  before  the  drill  suf- 
ficed. Not  till  quitting-time  could  he  fire 
the  fuse.  And  even  then,  when  he  crawled 
from  shelter  after  the  explosion,  his  enemy 
lay  before  him  scarcely  scratched,  one 
small  spot  of  loosened  fibre  alone  showing 
where  the  blast  had  passed.  The  thing 
was  common  enough;  but  now  it  seemed 
suspicious,  to  his  mood.  Was  Mary's 
spell  already  acting?  How  many  more 
holes  must  he  drill,  how  many  more  days 
must  he  hew,  to  reduce  this  brute  to  fire- 
wood?   In  the  worst  of  humors,  the  ne- 


gro gathered  his  tools  and  started  off  for 
camp. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  next  thing  hap- 
I)ened.  In  the  bush  trail  a  taj)ir  met  him. 
There  she  stood,  big  and  fat  and  gray, 
like  a  wabble-nosed,  low-lying  Shetland 
pony — stood  in  the  narrow  path  while  sun- 
set and  leaf-shadows  dappled  her  broad 
back  mother-of-pearl — stood  among  tree- 
ferns,  motionless,  and  stared  at  Moses. 
Motionless,  Moses  stared  at  her.  But 
Moses  moved  first. 

"Well,  auntie,"  said  he,  "sence  you 
isn't  in  no  haste.  Ah  beg  you  kin'ly  rest 
whe'  you  is  till  Moses  get  a  gun." 

"So  Ah  jumped  over  to  camp  an' 
lended  a  gun,"  he  told  the  sympathetic 
L^anknote  by  that  night's  fireside.  "But 
when  Ah  returned,  sir,  what  you  t'ink? 
Bush-cow  ^o«<?.'  Gone,sirl  Couldn't  wait 
dat  one  li'l'  minute,  an'  she  wid  not'in'  in 
all  God's  worl'  to  do!  Scan'lous  onrea- 
sonable  ole  outlaw!" 

"So  true!"  assented  the  sympathetic 
Banknote.  "She  was  onnatural  outlaw, 
vexin'  a  gen'leman  like  you.  But " — and 
he  sighed  heavily — "Ah  told  you  already, 
Ah  sorry  for  you,  Br'er  Moses." 

"You  ain't  t'ink — "  gasped  Moses. 

Banknote,  nodding  his  horror,  stole 
away. 

That  night  the  negro  tossed  restlessly. 
At  dawn  he  rose  dour  and  savage.  To- 
ward evening  David,  the  kindest  little 
mule  on  the  placer,  gave  him  the  kick  he 
deserved. 

"Is  you  goin'  to  endure  it?"  asked 
Banknote  by  the  supper-pot,  as  Moses 
patched  his  barked  shin. 

"Not  from  no  mule,"  growled  Moses. 

The  cunning  mulatto  turned  away  to 
hide  the  joy  in  his  eyes;  Maclise  kept 
scant  mercy  for  the  merciless  to  beasts. 
Then  he  made  a  suggestion.  And,  in  ac- 
cord mth  that  suggestion,  when  the  two 
met  next  morning  on  their  way  to  work 
he  slid  into  the  black  man's  hand  som.e 
four  inches  of  small  steel  cable,  stubbed  at 
either  end  till  its  stiff  component  wires 
rayed  out  like  bristles  in  a  brush. 

That  very  afternoon  gentle  little  David 
trundled  his  cart  around  to  Moses's  clear- 
ing for  a  load  of  wood.  Moses,  with  un- 
precedented interest,  gave  him  a  per- 
sonal welcome,  rubbing  his  head  and  ears, 
playing  with  his  soft  gray  nose.     But 
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David,  for  the  lirst  time  in  history,  fretted 
under  caresses,  stamped,  jerked.  lunged, 
and  finally  bolted  clean  away. 

At  breakneck  speed  he  fled  toward 
camp,  thrashing  the  emptying  cart  hither 
and  yon  against  trees  and  bowlders,  to 
plunge  at  last  into  his  stable-yard  kicking 
and  screaming,  wreckage  awhirl  at  his 
heels.  The  frightened  foreman,  thinking 
him  utterly  mad,  would  have  had  him 
forthwith  shot,  but  Maclise,  hastily  called 
to  the  spot,  pounced  on  the  truth. 

"He's  in  pain,"  he  cried;  "let's  get  at 
his  mouth." 

One  glance  told  the  story.  The  bris- 
tling barbs  of  the  scrap  of  cable  twisted 
around  the  bit,  with  its  ends  bent  up  and 
down,  had  cruelly  lacerated  tongue  and 
gums  and  palate.  The  sight  would  have 
roused  the  angels.  IVIaclise's  face  took 
on  a  look  not  difficult  to  read. 

Yet,  negro-like,  Moses  could  find  no 
natural  sequence  in  events  that  followed. 

"How  de  mahster  could  knowed  Ah 
done  it,  widout  de  obea  tell  him?  Why 
de  mahster  so  outrageous  fo'  dat  one  li'l' 
foolish  mule?  Mules  ain't  got  souls! 
OhI"  he  groaned,  when  once  again  re- 
stored to  his  proper  camp. 

Banknote,  ministering  in  spirit  only, 
rolled  eyes  of  deep  understanding.  His 
victim,  gray  with  fear,  moaned  on,  rapid- 
ly jetsamming  his  own  vitality. 

"Wai!  wai!  Ma  haid  killin' me!  Ah 
cyant  quench  ma  thirst!  Ah  gwine  die. 
Ah  gAvine  die!  Obea  compass  me  roun' 
an'  roun'!  De  Bad  Man  draggin'  me 
down!" 

Then  Banknote  played  his  trump: 

"Br'er  Closes,  raise  up  an'  hearken  to 
good  tidin's.  Last  night  in  a  dream  it 
was  told  me  how  that  white  devil-hen 
ain't  hatch  />nrc  ichite.  She  done  growed 
three  little  gray  feathers  once,  what  Fitz- 
jim  pulled  out.  Br'er  Moses,  that  obea 
can't  work  no  more.  You  is  free.  You  can 
leave  Mar}'.  You  can  leave  her,  leave  her, 
hear?  Br'er  ]Moses,  there's  a  Dutch  girl 
down  in  town,  loo  nice — too  sweet — full 
.black,  like  you.  You  say  the  word,  an' 
I'll  write  her  a  letter.  An'  when  we  all 
go  down  at  Easter  you  passes  your  canister 
to  she,  eh?" 

Late  on  Easter  Even  the  placer  fish- 
boats  pulled  into  Paramaribo.     A  gor- 
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geous  crowd  of  girls,  brown,  yellow,  and 
black,  waited  on  Waterkant  to  greet 
them,  and,  as  the  men  jumped  ashore, 
squawks  of  welcome  split  the  night. 
Awhile  the  clamor  lasted.  Then,  one  by 
one,  out  of  the  tumult  of  jubilation,  each 
pair  emerged  and  moved  away,  swinging 
a  canister  between  them,  until  at  last  none 
remained  save  the  solitary  guard. 

"Where  Big  Mary?"  marvelled  he,  as 
he  curled  down  into  the  taq^aulins  for  his 
usual  forbidden  sleep.  "  Strange,  Ah  ain't 
seed  Big  Mary  'mongst  de  womens!" 

Yet  Mary,  in  her  cabin,  had  slaved 
since  dawn,  baking,  brewing,  scrubbing, 
setting  the  place  in  order  for  the  great 
holiday  of  the  year.  Dusk  caught  her 
still  at  the  cheerful  task.  And  when  at 
last  it  was  done  she  threw  herself  flat  upon 
the  floor  to  rest  till  news  of  the  boats 
should  come.  But  the  negro  sleeps  the 
sleep  of  the  drugged. 

Easter  Monday  was  j^ay-day.  Gay  in 
their  holiday  garments,  the  laborers  gath- 
ered in  the  compound  of  Maclise's  own 
house.  With  them  came  many  women,  to 
draw  the  wages  of  their  absent  mates.  At 
first  the  crowd  stood  quiet  and  orderly, 
according  to  its  respectful  wont;  but  soon 
a  hot  excitement  burned  through  the  veil 
of  calm.  Two  \'oices  soared  in  altercation. 
Others  quickly  jomed,  till  the  air  choked 
with  outcry  such  as  never  before  had 
shamed  the  dignity  of  the  place. 

Nora  Maclise,  hurrying  to  her  window, 
looked  down.  Below  in  the  courtyard, 
lost  to  all  law,  the  black  folk  swayed  and 
screamed  and  scolded,  with  flapping  hands 
and  brandished  fists  and  out-thrust  chins. 
The  thing  was  scandalous.  And,  strangest 
of  all,  there  full  in  the  midst  sat  Mary — 
Mary  the  arbiter,  the  order-maker,  in- 
active in  the  heart  of  war. 

Amazed  beyond  all  guessing,  Nora  called. 
Another  moment  and  the  great  negress 
stood  courtesying  in  the  door.  Her  huge 
bulk  loomed  its  biggest  in  spotless  church- 
going  white.  The  snuggest  and  godliest  of 
turbans  swathed  her  head.  Her  clasped 
hands  enfolded  a  brilliant  Easter  card  and 
a  prayer-book  and  hymnal  of  the  Church 
of  England,  a  sprig  of  green  marking  the 
proper  Psalms  for  the  Day.  An  odor  of 
extraordinary  sanctity  enveloped  her  as 
a  cloud. 
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"  Mary,  what  on  earth  do  those  people 
mean?" 

Timidly  deprecatory,  the  giantess  re- 
plied: 

"Li'r  mistress,  dat  ain't  nuffm'.  Dey's 
only  exchanging  dey  opinions  about  me. 

"You  see,  li'l'  mistress,"  she  i)ursued, 
"it's  lak  dis:  Easter  mornin'  Ah  hear  how 
Moses  done  come  to  town  and  gone  off  to 
live  wid  a  Dutch  girl.  Now,  endurin'  of 
de  day  my  time  were  all  took  up  by  my 
duties  to  my  church — partakin'  of  early 
sacrament,  an'  mornin'  service,  an'  even- 
song and  such.  But  when  church  outs  at 
night.  Ah  say  to  myself.  Ah  say: 

"  ^  Now,  let  me  tend  to  po'  ole  Moses  I' 

"So  Ah  go  home  and  Ah  get  my  cut- 
lass, an'  Ah  walk  over  Combe  way  till 
Ah  find  where  dat  Dutch  girl  live.  She 
givin'  a  party,  jes'  lak  I  expeck — a 
mighty  fine  party  too.  Look  lak  she 
proud  of  Moses,  dat  fool  Dutch  girl! 

"She  had  a  plenty  o'  guests  invited, 


ladies  an'  gen'lmens  bofe.  Dey  was  all 
proud,  too.  Yass'm.  Extra  proud.  Ah 
sure  was  obliged  to  nick  'em  up  befo'  Ah 
could  calm  dey  spirits  an'  cut  my  Moses 
out. 

"But  Ah  brung  him,  yass'm.  Oh, 
yass'm,  Ah  brung  him!  He  safe  at  home 
now.  Only,  fo'  de  time  bein'  he  feel  mos' 
like  restin'  in  baid. 

"So  Ah  jes'  dropped  in  by  myself, 
after  service  dis  mornin'  to  wish  de  mis- 
tress an'  de  mahster  de  peace  of  dese  holy 
days,  an'  to  bring  a  Easter  text,  wid  bofe 
our  loves  an'  duties." 

Dropping  her  farewell  courtesy,  Mary 
turned  to  go;  then,  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
confidence  and  conviction,  looked  back 
for  one  final  word: 

"Li'r  mistress,  dat  yellow  boy.  Bank- 
note, are  loo  simple!  Why,  Moses  ain't 
want  no  Dutch  girl !  What  Moses  want  is 
a  good  woman  to  work  an'  a  handsome  lady 
to  walk  wid.    My  Moses  want  ies'  me!'' 


THE    GRIEF 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

The  heart  of  me's  an  empty  thing,  that  never  stirs  at  all 
For  Moon-shine  or  Spring-time,  or  a  far  bird's  call. 
I  only  know  'tis  living  by  a  grief  that  shakes  it  so, — 
Like  an  East  wind  in  Autumn,  when  the  old  nests  blow. 

Gray  Eyes  and  Black  Hair,  'tis  never  you  I  blame; 
'Tis:  long  years  and  easy  years  since  last  I  spoke  your  name. 
And  I'm  long  past  the  knife-thrust  I  got  at  wake  or  fair, 
Or  looking  past  the  lighted  door  and  fancying  you  there. 

Gray  Eyes  and  Black  Hair — the  grief  is  never  this; 

I've  long  forgot  the  soft  arms — the  first  wild  kiss. 

But,  oh,  girl  that  tore  my  youth, — 'tis  this  I  have  to  bear, — 

//  you  were  kneeling  at  my  feet,  I'd  neither  stay  nor  care! 


THE   MAN  BEHIND  THE  BARS 
By  Winifred   Louise  Taylor 

THIRD  PAPER 


^T  the  time  of  my  first  visit 
to  the  penitentiary'  of  my 
native    State  the  warden 
surprised   me   by   saying: 
"Among  the  very  best  men 
in  the  prison  are  some  of 
the  'hfe'  men,  the  men  here  for  murder. " 
This  statement  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
ravel, and  my  study  of  the  "  life"  men  has 
convinced  me  of  its  truth. 

The  law  classes  the  killing  of  one  per- 
son by  another  under  three  heads.  The 
murder  deliberately  planned  and  executed 
is  designated  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
and  for  this  in  many  of  our  States  the 
penalty  is  still  capital  punishment;  other- 
wise legal  murder  deliberately  planned 
and  officially  executed,  the  penalty  du- 
plicating the  offence  in  general  outline. 
This  is  the  popular  conception  of  fitting 
the  penalty  to  the  crime;  and  its  con- 
tinuance ignores  the  obvious  truth  that 
just  so  long  as  the  law  justifies  and  sets 
the  example  of  taking  life  under  given 
circumstances  the  individual  will  justify 
himself  in  taking  life  under  circumstances 
which  seem  to  him  to  warrant  it;  the 
individual  simply  takes  the  law  into  his 
own  hands.  War  and  the  death  penalty 
are  the  two  most  potent  sources  of  men- 
tal suggestion  in  the  direction  of  murder. 
Statistics  vary,  but  in  the  majority  of 
countries  and  States  in  which  capital 
punishment  has  been  abolished,  a  decrease 
rather  than  an  increase  of  murders  has 
followed — a  perfectly  logical  result. 

For  years  I  was  an  advocate  of  capital 
punishment  as  a  merciful  alternative  to 
life  imprisonment.  Knowing  that  the 
certainty  of  approaching  death  is  likely 
to  produce  spiritual  awakening,  and  to 
bring  to  the  surface  all  that  is  best  in  a 
man,  as  in  "the  penitent  thief"  of  scrip- 
tural fame;  believing  that  death  is  the 
great  liberator  and  the  gateway  to  higher 
things;  knowing  that  a  man  imprisoned 
for  life  may  become  mentally  and  spiri- 


tually deadened  by  the  hopeless  tragedy 
of  his  fate,  or  may  become  so  intent  on 
excusing,  palliating,  or  justifying  his 
crime  as  in  time  to  lose  all  sense  of  guilt, 
perhaps  eventually  to  believe  himself  a 
victim  rather  than  a  criminal;  knowing 
the  unspeakable  suffering  of  the  prisoner 
who  abandons  himself  to  lifelong  re- 
morse, and  knowing  how  often  the  "life" 
man  becomes  a  prey  to  insanity,  in  sheer 
pity  for  the  criminal  I  came  to  regard  the 
death  penalty  as  a  merciful  means  of 
escape  from  an  incomparably  worse  fate. 

However,  every  other  consideration 
becomes  secondary  to  what  measure  will 
best  protect  human  life.  In  my  mmd 
there  is  no  question  that  in  deliberately 
and  in  cold  blood  setting  the  example  of 
the  death  penalty  the  state  is  justifying 
the  taking  of  life.  Still  further,  that  in 
every  execution  within  the  walls  of  a 
penitentiary'  the  suggestion  of  murder 
is  sown  broadcast  among  the  other  con- 
victs, especially  among  the  mentally  un- 
sound. If  capital  punishment  is  upheld 
as  a  measure  necessar\'  to  the  protection 
of  society  each  State  should  ha^•e  its 
State  executioner,  and  executions  should 
take  place  at  the  State  capitol  in  the 
presence  of  the  governor  and  of  as  many 
legislators  as  may  be  in  the  city.  In  rele- 
gating to  the  penitentiar}'  the  ugly  office 
of  Jack  Ketch,  we  escape  the  realization 
of  what  it  all  is — how  revolting,  how  bar- 
barous— and  we  throw  one  more  horror 
into  the  psychic  atmosphere  of  prison 
life. 

Throughout  the  United  States  the 
legal  penalty  for  murder  in  the  second 
degree  is  imprisonment  for  life;  then  fol- 
lows the  crime  called  manslaughter,  when 
the  act  is  commited  in  self-defence  or 
under  other  extenuating  circumstances, 
the  penalty  for  which  is  imprisonment 
for  a  varj'ing  but  limited  term  of  years. 
Practically  there  is  no  definite  line  divid- 
ing murder  in  the  second  degree  from 
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manslaughter.  A  clc\er,  expert  lawyer, 
whether  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  or 
the  defence,  has  little  difficulty  in  carry- 
injj;  his  case  over  the  border  in  the  one 
direction  or  the  other.  Money  and  the 
social  position  of  the  accused  are  im- 
portant factors  in  adjusting  the  delicate 
balance  between  murder  in  the  second 
degree  and  manslaughter. 

Various  are  the  pathways  that  lead  to 
the  illegal  taking  of  life;  terrible  often  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  man 
before  the  deed  is  done.  Deadly  fear, 
the  fear  common  to  humanity,  has  been 
the  force  that  drove  the  hand  of  many 
a  man  to  strike,  stab,  or  shoot  with  fatal 
effect;  while  anger,  righteous  or  unright- 
eous, the  momentary  impulse  of  intense 
emotional  excitement  to  which  w'e  are 
all  more  or  less  liable,  has  gathered  its 
host  of  victims  and  caused  the  tragic  ruin 
of  unnumbered  men  now  wearing  life 
away  in  our  penitentiaries. 

And  terribly  true  it  is  that  some  of  the 
"  life"  men  are  among  the  best  in  our  i)ris- 
ons — the  "life"  men,  who  are  all  indis- 
criminately called  murderers.  That  some 
of  them  were  murderers  at  heart  and  a 
menace  to  the  community  we  cannot 
doubt;  doubtless  also  some  are  inno- 
cent of  any  crime;  and  there  are  others 
for  whom  it  would  be  better  for  all  con- 
cerned if  they  were  given  liberty  to-day. 

It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  a  man  un- 
justly imprisoned  sufTers  more  than  the 
one  who  knows  that  he  has  only  himself 
to  blame.  Much  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  man.  Given  two  men  of 
equally  sound  moral  nature,  while  the  one 
with  a  clear  conscience  may  suffer  in- 
tensely, from  the  sense  of  outrage  and 
injustice,  from  the  tearing  of  the  heart- 
strings and  the  injury  to  business  rela- 
tions, his  mental  agony  can  hardly  equal 
that  of  the  man  whose  heart  is  eaten  out 
with  remorse.  The  best  company  any 
prisoner  can  have  is  his  own  self-respect, 
the  best  asset  of  a  bankrupt  life.  I  have 
been  amazed  to  see  for  how  much  that 
counts  in  the  peace  and  hope,  and  the 
great  power  of  patience  which  makes  for 
health  and  gives  strength  for  endurance. 

On  a  lovely  evening  some  thirty  years 
ago,  there  was  a  jolly  wedding  at  the  home 
of  a  young  Irish  girl  in  a  Western  city. 


Tom  Evans,  the  groom,  a  big-hearted, 
jovial  fellow,  was  dee{)ly  in  love  with  the 
girl  of  his  choice.  He  was  earning  good 
wages  and  he  intended  to  take  good  care 
of  his  wife. 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  streets  were 
flooded  with  brilliant  moonlight  when 
P^vans  started  to  take  his  bride  from  her 
home  to  his,  accompanied  on  the  way  by 
Jim  Maguire,  Larry  Flannigan,  and  Ned 
Foster,  three  of  the  wedding  guests. 
They  were  not  carriage  folks,  and  were 
walking  to  the  street-car  when  Jim  Ma- 
guire, who  had  not  been  averse  to  the  ex- 
hilarating liquids  in  hospitable  circulation 
at  the  wedding-feast,  became  unduly  hi- 
larious and  disported  himself  with  song 
and  dance  along  the  sidewalk,  a  diversion 
in  which  the  others  took  no  part.  This 
hilarity  was  summarily  interrupted  by  a 
policeman,  Avho  attempted  to  arrest  the 
young  man  for  disorderly  conduct,  a 
proceeding  vigorously  resisted  by  Ma- 
guire. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  an  affray  in 
which  the  policeman  was  killed;  and  the 
whole  party  were  arrested  and  taken  into 
custody.  As  the  policeman  was  well 
known,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  on 
the  force,  naturally  public  indignation  ran 
high  and  the  feeling  against  his  slayers 
was  bitter  and  violent. 

Tom  Evans  and  Jim  Maguire  were  held 
for  murder,  while  Larry  Flannigan,  a  boy 
of  seventeen,  and  Ned  Foster,  as  partici- 
pants in  the  affair,  were  charged  with  man- 
slaughter. The  men  were  given  fair  trials 
— separate  trials,  I  believe,  in  different 
courts;  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  the 
facts  of  the  case,  as  there  were  no  actual 
witnesses  outside  of  those  directly  affected 
by  the  outcome;  while  each  lawyer  for 
the  defence  did  his  best  to  clear  his  own 
client  from  direct  responsibility  for  the 
death  of  the  policeman  regardless  of  the 
deserts  of  the  others  under  accusation. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Jim  Ma- 
guire and  Tom  Evans  were  "sent  up" 
for  life,  while  the  bride  of  an  hour  re- 
turned to  her  father's  house  and  in  the 
course  of  time  became  the  bride  of  an- 
other. Larry  Flannigan  was  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years'  imprisonment.  Ned 
Foster,  having  served  a  shorter  sentence, 
w'as  released  previous  to  my  acquaintance 
with  the  others. 
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Some  five  years  later  one  of  the  prison 
officers  interested  in  Jim  Maguire  asked 
me  to  interview  the  man.  Maguire  was 
a  tall,  muscular  fellow,  restive  under  con- 
finement as  a  hound  in  leash;  nervous, 
too,  and  with  abounding  vitality,  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  again  to  break  out 
in  song  and  dance  if  only  the  chance  were 
given.  This  very  overcharge  of  high 
animal  spirits,  excited  by  the  wedding 
festivities,  was  the  starting-point  of  all 
the  tragedy.  No  doubt,  too,  in  his  make- 
up there  were  corresponding  elements  of 
recklessness  and  defiance. 

Our  first  interview  was  the  beginning 
of  an  acquaintance  resulting  in  an  inter- 
change of  letters;  but  it  was  not  until  a 
year  afterward  that  in  a  long  conversa- 
tion Maguire  gave  me  an  account  of  his 
part  in  the  midnight  street  encounter. 
Admitting  disorderly  conduct  and  re- 
sistance against  the  officer,  he  claimed 
that  it  was  resistance  only  and  not  a 
counter  attack:  stating  that  the  struggle 
between  the  two  continued  until  the 
officer  had  the  upper  hand  and  then  con- 
tinued beating  him  into  subjection  so 
vigorously  that  Maguire  called  for  help, 
and  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the 
officer  by  "  one  of  the  other  boys  " ;  he  did 
not  say  which  one  nor  further  implicate 
any  one. 

"  Ask  the  other  boys,"  he  said.  ''  Larry 
didn't  have- anything  to  do  with  the  kill- 
ing, but  he  saw  the  whole  thing.  Get 
Larr}'  to  tell  the  story, "  he  urged. 

And  so  I  was  introduced  to  Larry.  He 
was  altogether  of  another  type  from  Ma- 
guire. I  hardly  knew  whether  he  wore 
the  convict  stripes  or  broadcloth  when 
I  was  looking  into  that  face,  so  sunny,  so 
kindly,  so  frank.  After  all  these  years 
I  can  never  think  of  Larr}-  without  a 
glow  in  my  heart.  He  alone  of  all  my 
prisoners  appeared  to  have  no  conscious- 
ness of  degradation,  of  being  a  convict; 
but  met  me  simply  and  naturally  as  if 
we  had  been  introduced  at  a  picnic. 

I  told  him  of  my  interview  with  Jim 
Maguire,  and  his  immediate  comment  was, 
"Jim  ought  not  to  be  here.  He  resisted 
arrest,  but  he  did  not  kill  the  officer;  he's 
here  for  life,  and  it's  wrong,  it's  terrible. 
I  hope  you  will  do  something  for  Jim. " 

"But  what  of  yourself?"  I  asked. 
"  You  seem  to  have  been  outside  of  the  af- 


fair altogether.  I  think  I'd  better  do 
something  for  you." 

''Oh,  no!"  he  protested;  "you  can  get 
one  man  out  easier  than  two.  I  want  to 
see  Jim  out,  and  I  don't  want  to  stand  in 
his  way.  You  know  I  am  innocent;  and 
all  my  friends  believe  me  innocent;  and 
I'm  young  and  well  and  can  stand  my 
sentence;  it  will  be  less  than  ten  years 
with  good  time  off.  My  record  is  per- 
fect and  I  shall  get  along  all  right.  But 
Jim  is  here  for  life." 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  dreaming.  I  knew 
it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  obtain 
release  for  Larry,  who  had  already  been 
there  seven  years;  but  no!  the  boy  would 
not  hear  of  it,  would  not  even  discuss  it. 
His  thought  was  all  for  Jim,  and  he  was 
unconscious  of  self-sacrifice.  He  simply 
set  aside  what  seemed  to  him  the  lesser 
good  in  order  to  secure  the  greater. 

"  Did  you  ever  make  a  full  statement  in 
court?"  I  asked. 

"  No.  We  were  only  allowed  to  answ'er 
direct  questions  in  the  examinations. 
None  of  us  were  given  a  chance  to  tell  the 
straight  storj-." 

"  So  the  straight  stor}'  never  came  out 
at  any  of  the  trials?" 

"No." 

Thinking  it  high  time  that  the  facts  of  a 
case  in  which  two  men  were  suffering  im- 
prisonment for  life  should  be  ascertained 
and  put  on  record  somewhere,  it  then  re- 
mained forme  to  interview  Evans,  and  to  see 
how  nearly  the  statements  of  the  three  men 
agreed,  each  given  to  me  in  private  seven 
vears  after  the  occurrence  of  the  event. 

Tom  Evans — I  see  him  now  clearly  as  if 
it  were  but  yesterday — a  thick-set,  burly 
figure,  with  an  intelligent  face  of  good  lines 
and  strong  character:  a  man  of  force,  who, 
from  his  beginning  as  brakeman,  might 
have  worked  his  way  up  to  superintending 
a  railroad  had  the  plan  of  his  destiny  been 
different. 

I  told  him  frankly  that  I  had  asked  to 
see  him  in  the  interest  of  the  other  two, 
and  that  what  I  wanted  first  of  all  was  to 
get  the  facts  of  the  case,  for  the  tragedy 
w'as  still  a  "case"  to  me. 

"And  you  want  me  to  tell  the  storv'?" 
I  felt  the  vibration  of  restrained  emotion 
in  the  man  from  the  first  as  he  pictured 
the  drama  enacted  in  that  midnight  moon- 
light. 
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''I  had  just  been  married  and  we  were 
goin<^  to  my  home.  The  streets  were  light 
as  day.  Jim  was  singing  and  dancing, 
when  the  policeman  seized  him.  I  saw- 
there  was  going  to  be  a  fight  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  keep  out  of  it ;  for  when  I 
let  my  temper  go  it  gets  away  with  me. 
So  I  stood  back  with  my  girl.  Jim  called 
for  help,  but  I  stood  back  till  1  really  be- 
lieved Jim  might  be  killed.  I  couldn't 
stand  by  and  see  a  friend  beaten  to  death, 
or  take  any  chance  of  that.  And  so  I 
broke  into  the  fight.  I  got  hold  of  the 
policeman's  club  and  began  to  beat  the 
policeman.  I  am  a  strong  man,  and  I 
can  strike  a  powerful  blow." 

Here  Evans  paused,  and  there  was  si- 
lence between  us  until  he  said  with  a 
change  of  tone  and  expression: 

"It  was  Larry  who  came  to  the  help  of 
the  policeman  and  got  the  club  away  from 
me.  It's  Larry  that  ought  to  be  out. 
Jim  made  the  trouble  and  I  killed  the  po- 
liceman, but  Larry  is  wholly  innocent. 
He  is  the  one  I  want  to  see  out." 

At  last  we  were  down  to  bed-rock ;  there 
was  no  doubt  now  of  the  facts  which  the 
clumsy  machinery  of  the  courts  had  failed 
to  reach. 

I  assured  Evans  that  I  would  gladly  do 
what  I  could  for  Larry,  and  then  and  there 
Evans  and  I  joined  hands  to  help  ''the 
other  boys."  I  realized  something  of  the 
sacrifice  involved  when  I  asked  Evans  if 
he  was  w^illing  to  make  a  sworn  statement 
in  the  presence  of  the  warden  of  the  facts 
he  had  given  me.  What  a  touchstone  of 
the  man's  nature  I  But  he  was  following 
the  lead  of  truth  and  justice  and  there  was 
no  turning  back. 

We  all  felt  that  it  w^as  a  serious  trans- 
action in  the  warden's  office  next  day 
when  Evans  came  in,  and,  after  a  little 
quiet  conversation  with  the  warden,  made 
and  signed  a  statement  to  the  efifect  that 
he,  and  he  only,  struck  the  blows  that 
killed  the  policeman,  and  with  hand  on 
the  Bible  made  oath  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  which  was  then  signed,  as  wit- 
nesses, by  the  warden  and  a  notary. 

As  Evans  left  the  ofl&ce  the  warden  said 
to  me:  "Something  ought  to  be  done  for 
that  man  also  when  the  other  boys  are 
out." 

I  knew^  that  in  securing  this  confession 
I  had  committed  myself  to  all  the  neces- 


sary' steps  involved  before  the  prison  doors 
could  be  opened  to  Maguire  and  Larry. 
And  in  my  heart  I  was  already  pledged  to 
befriend  the  man  who,  with  unflinching 
courage,  had  imperilled  his  own  chances 
of  liberation  in  favor  of  the  others;  for  I 
was  now  beginning  to  regard  Evans  as  the 
central  figure  in  the  tragedy. 

It  is  no  brief  nor  simple  matter  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  a  man  convicted  of 
murder  by  the  court  and  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  unless  one  has  political 
influence  strong  enough  to  override  all  ob- 
stacles. Almost  endless  are  the  delays 
likely  to  occur  and  the  details  to  be  worked 
out  before  one  has  in  hand  all  the  threads 
necessary  to  be  woven  into  the  fabric  of  a 
petition  for  executive  clemency. 

In  order  to  come  directly  in  touch  with 
the  families  of  Larry  and  Maguire,  and 
with  the  competent  lawyer  already  en- 
listed in  their  service  and  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  statement  of  Evans,  I  went 
to  the  city  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted. The  very  saddest  face  that  I  had 
seen  in  connection  with  this  afi'air  was  the 
face  of  Maguire's  widowed  mother.  She 
was  such  a  little  woman,  with  spirit  too 
crushed  and  broken  by  poverty  and  the 
fate  of  her  son  to  revive  even  at  the  hope 
of  his  release.  It  was  only  the  ghost  of  a 
smile  with  w'hich  she  greeted  me;  but 
when  we  parted  her  gratitude  called  down 
the  blessings  of  all  the  saints  in  the  calen- 
dar to  follow  me  all  my  days. 

Larry's  people  I  found  much  the  same 
sort  as  he:  cheerful,  generous,  bravely 
meeting  their  share  of  the  hard  luck  that 
had  befallen  him,  apparently  cherishing 
the  treasure  of  his  innocence  more  than 
resenting  the  injustice;  but  most  grateful 
for  any  assistance  toward  his  liberation. 
The  lawyer  who  had  interviewed  Larry 
and  Maguire  at  the  penitentiary  ex- 
pressed amazement  at  what  he  called  "  the 
unbelievable  unselfishness  "  of  Larry.  "  I 
did  not  suppose  it  possible  to  find  that 
spirit  anywhere,  last  of  all  places  in  a 
prison,"  he  said.  Larry  had  consented 
to  be  included  in  the  petition  drawn  up 
for  Maguire  only  when  convinced  that  it 
w'ould  not  impair  Maguire's  chances. 

When  I  left  the  place  the  lines  appeared 
to  be  w^ell  laid  for  the  smooth  running  of 
our  plans.  I  do  not  now  remember  what 
prevented  the  presentation  of  the  petition 
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for  commutation  of  both  sentences  to  ten* 
years;  but  more  than  a  year  passed  be- 
fore the  opportune  time  seemed  to  be  at 
hand. 

During  this  interval  Evans  was  by  no 
means  li\ing  always  in  disinterested  plans 
for  the  benefit  of  the  others.  The  burden 
of  his  own  fate  hung  heavily  over  him,  and 
no  one  in  the  prison  was  more  athirst  for 
freedom  than  he.  In  books  from  the 
prison  library  he  found  some  diversion, 
and  when  tired  of  fiction  he  turned  to  phi- 
losophy, seeking  to  apply  its.  reasoning  to 
his  own  hard  lot;  again  he  sought  in  the 
poets  some  expression  and  interjiretation 
of  his  own  feelings.  It  was  in  the  ever- 
welcome  letters  that  he  found  most  actual 
pleasure,  but  he  encountered  difficulties 
in  writing  replies  satisfactory  to  himself. 
In  a  letter  now  before  me  he  says: 

"  I  only  wish  that  I  could  write  as  I  feel, 
then  indeed  would  you  recei\"e  a  gem ;  but 
I  can't,  more's  the  pity.  But  I  can  pe- 
ruse and  cherish  your  letters,  and  if  I  dare 
I  would  ask  you  to  write  ofttner.  Just 
think,  the  idea  strikes  me  that  I  am  writ- 
ing to  an  aulhorous,  me  that  ne^'er  could 
spell  a  little  bit.  But  the  authorous  is  my 
friend — is  she  not? — and  will  overlook 
this,  my  defect.  I  have  done  the  best  I 
could  to  write  a  nice  letter  and  I  hope  it 
will  please  you;  but,  in  the  words  of 
Byron, 

"  '  What  is  writ  is  writ: 
Would  it  were  worthier.     But  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been,  and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  mc,  and  the  jrlow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering  faint  and 
low.' 

"  With  the  last  line  of  your  letter  I  close, 
'Write  soon,  will  you  not?'" 

Evans's  letters  to  me  were  infrequent, 
as  he  kept  in  correspondence  with  his  law- 
yer, who  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he 
would  not  spend  all  his  life  behind  the 
bars.  Others,  too,  claimed  his  letters. 
He  writes  me: 

"I  have  a  poor  old  mother  who  expects 
and  always  gets  my  Christmas  letters,  but 
I  resolved  that  you  should  have  my  first 
New  Year's  letter,  so  here  it  is,  wishing 
you  a  happy  new  year,  and  many  of  them. 
No  doubt  you  had  many  Christmas  letters 
from  here  telling  you  of  the  time  we  had, 

*Thc  good  time  allowed  on  a  ten  years'  sentence  reduces  it 
to  six  years  and  three  months. 


and  d  Jolly  good  time  it  was.  It  is  awfully 
dark  here  in  the  cells  to-day  and  I  can 
hardly  see  the  lines  to  write  on.  I  hope 
you  won't  have  as  much  trouble  in  read- 
ing it."  The  handwriting  in  Evans's  let- 
ters is  vigorous,  clear,  and  open :  a  straight- 
forward, manly  hand  without  frills  or 
flourishes. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  home  for  one  of  my 
semiannual  visits  tc  the  j)enitentiary,  I 
had  information  from  their  lawyer  that 
the  petition  for  Maguire  and  Larry  would 
be  presented  to  the goxernor  the  following 
month.  \'^ery  much  elated  with  the  good 
news  I  was  bringing  I  asked  first  for  an  in- 
terview with  Evans.  He  came  in,  e\"i- 
dently  in  \ery  good  spirits;  but  as  I  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  with  enthusiasm  what  we 
had  accomplished,  I  felt  an  increasing  lack 
of  response  on  the  part  of  Evans  and  saw 
the  light  fading  from  his  face. 

"Oh,  Miss  Taylor,"  he  said  at  last,  with 
such  a  note  of  pain  in  his  voice,  "you 
know  my  lawyers  have  been  working  for 
me  all  this  time.  Of  course  I  told  them  of 
the  statement  I  made  in  the  warden's  of- 
fice, and  then  left  the  case  in  their  hands. 
One  of  them  was  here  yesterday  and  has  a 
petition  now  ready  asking  that  my  sen- 
tence be  reduced  to  fifteen  years.  Now,  if 
the  other  petition  goes  in  first " 

There  was  no  need  to  finish  the  sen- 
tence, for  the  conflict  of  interests  was  clear, 
and  Evans  was  visibly  unnerved.  We 
talked  together  for  a  long  time.  While 
unwilling  to  influence  his  decision,  I  real- 
ized that  if  his  petition  should  have  first 
consideration  and  be  granted,  the  value  of 
that  confession,  so  important  to  the  others, 
would  be  impaired,  and  the  chances  of  Ma- 
guire's  release  lessened,  for  the  governors 
are  war)'  in  accepting  as  evidence  the  con- 
fession of  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
quench  the  hopes  that  EA-ans's  lawyers  had 
kindled.  And  in  answer  to  his  question, 
"What  shall  I  do?"  I  could  only  say, 
"That  is  for  you  to  decide." 

At  last  Evans  pulled  himself  together 
enough  to  say,  "Well,  I'm  not  going  back 
on  the  boys  now.  I  didn't  realize  just 
how  my  law}-ers'  efforts  were  going  to  af- 
fect them.  I'm  going  to  leave  the  matter 
in  your  hands,  for  I  know  you  will  do  what 
is  right,"  and  this  he  insisted  on.  "  What- 
e\'er  course  may  seem  best  to  take  now, 
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Tom,  after  this  T  shall  never  rest  till  I  see 
you,  too,  out  of  prison,"  was  my  earnest 
assurance. 

There  had  been  such  a  spirit  of  fair 
play  among  these  men  that  I  next  laid  the 
case  before  Maguire  and  Larry,  and  we 
three  held  a  consultation  as  to  the  best 
line  of  action.  They,  too,  appreciated 
the  generosity  of  Evans  and  realized,  far 
more  than  I  could,  what  it  might  cost 
him.  Doubtless  each  one  of  the  three  felt 
the  strong  pull  of  self-interest;  but  there 
was  no  faltering  in  their  unanimous  choice 
of  a  square  deal  all  around.  One  thing 
was  clear:  the  necessity  of  bringing  about 
an  understanding  and  concerted  action 
between  the  lawyers  whose  present  inten- 
tions so  seriously  conflicted.  The  advice 
and  moral  support  of  the  warden  had  been 
invaluable  to  me,  and  he  and  I  both  felt 
that  if  the  lawyers  could  be  induced  to 
meet  at  the  prison  and  consult  not  only 
with  each  other,  but  with  their  three  clients 
— if  they  could  only  come  in  direct  touch 
with  these  convicts,  and  realize  that  they 
were  men  who  wanted  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  the  fair  thing — that  a  petition 
could  be  drawn  placing  Evans  and  Ma- 
guire on  the  same  footing,  and  asking  the 
same  reduction  of  sentence  for  both; 
while  Larry,  in  justice,  was  entitled  to  a 
full  pardon.  I  still  believe  that  if  this 
course  had  been  taken  both  petitions 
would  have  been  granted.  But  lawyers 
in  general  seem  to  have  constitutional 
aversion  to  short  cuts  and  simple  meas- 
ures, and  Evans's  lawyers  made  no  re- 
sponse to  any  overtures  toward  co-opera- 
tion. 

At  about  this  time  occurred  a  change  in 
the  State  administration,  with  the  conse- 
quent inevitable  delay  in  the  consideration 
of  petitions  for  executive  clemency,  as  it 
was  considered  impolitic  for  the  newly 
elected  governor  to  begin  his  career  by 
hasty  interference  with  the  decision  of  the 
courts,  or  too  lenient  an  attitude  toward 
convicts. 

Then  ensued  that  period  of  suspense 
which  seems  fairly  to  corrode  the  heart 
and  nerves  of  the  long-time  convict.  The 
spirit  alternates  between  the  fever  of  hope 
and  the  chill  of  despair.  Men  pray  then 
who  never  prayed  before.  The  days  drag 
as  they  never  dragged  before,  and  when 
evening  comes  the  mind  cannot  occupy  it- 


self with  books  while  across  the  [)rinted 
page  the  same  questions  are  ever  writing 
themselves:  "Shall  I  hear  to-morrow?" 
"Will  the  governor  grant  or  refuse  my 
petition?"  One  closes  the  book  only  to 
enter  the  restless  and  wearisome  night, 
breathing  the  dead  air  of  the  prison  cell, 
listening  to  the  tread  of  the  guard  in  the 
corridor.  Small  wonder  would  it  be  if  in 
those  midnight  hours  Evans  cursed  the 
day  in  which  he  declared  that  he  alone 
killed  the  policeman;  but  neither  in  his 
letters  to  me  nor  in  his  conversation  was 
there  ever  an  indication  of  regret  for  that 
action.  The  Catholic  chajjlain  of  the 
prison  was  truly  a  good  shepherd  and  com- 
forter to  his  flock,  and  it  was  real  spiritual 
help  and  support  that  he  gave  to  the  men. 
His  advice  at  the  confessional  may  have 
been  the  seed  from  which  sprung  Evans's 
resolve  to  clear  his  own  conscience  and  ex- 
onerate the  others  when  the  opportunity 
came. 

Maguire  never  fluctuated  in  his  confi- 
dence that  freedom  was  on  the  way,  but 
he  was  consumed  with  impatience;  Larry 
alone,  who  never  sought  release,  bided  his 
time  in  serene  cheerfulness. 

And  the  powers  that  be  that  accepted 
Larry's  sacrifice,  for  so  long  was  the  delay 
in  the  governor's  oflace  that  Maguire  was 
released  on  the  day  on  which  Larry's  sen- 
tence expired.  The  world  looked  very 
bright  to  Jim  Maguire  and  Larry  Flanni- 
gan  as  they  passed  out  of  the  prison  doors 
into  liberty  together.  Maguire  took  up 
life  again  in  his  old  environment,  not  very 
successfully  I  have  reason  to  think.  But 
Larry  made  a  fresh  start  in  a  distant  city, 
unhampered  by  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
ex-convict. 

It  was  then  that  the  deadly  blight  of 
prison  life  began  to  throw  its  pall  over 
Evans,  and  the  long  nervous  strain  to  un- 
dermine his  health."    He  wrote  me: 

"  I  am  still  working  at  the  old  job,  and  I 
can  say  w-ith  truth  that  my  antipathy  to  it 
increases  each  day.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
writing  to  lawyers  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  it  amounted  to  nothing.  I  will  gladly 
turn  the  case  over  to  you  if  you  can  do 
anything  with  it." 

The  event  proved  that  these  lawyers 
were  interested  in  their  case ;  but  I  believe 
that  politically  they  were  in  opposition 
to  the  governor,  which  naturally  lessened 
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their  influence;  nor  did  I  succeed  better 
in  making  the  matter  crystallize. 

I  had  always  found  Evans  animated  and 
interested  in  whatever  we  were  talking 
about  until  one  interview,  when  he  had 
been  in  prison  about  thirteen  years,  all 
that  time  on  prison  contract  work.  The 
change  in  his  appearance  was  evident  when 
he  came  into  the  room;  he  seated  himself 
listlessly,  and  my  heart  sank;  for  too  well 
I  knew  that  dull  apathy  to  which  the  long- 
time men  succumb.  Now,  knowing  with 
what  glad  anticipation  he  had  formerly 
looked  forward  to  our  intehdews,  I  was 
determined  that  the  hour  should  not  pass 
without  leaving  some  pleasant  memory; 
but  it  was  twenty  minutes  or  more  before 
the  cloud  in  his  eyes  lifted  and  the  smile 
with  which  he  had  always  greeted  me  ap- 
peared. His  whole  manner  changed  as  he 
said:  "Why,  Miss  Taylor,  I  am  just  wak- 
ing up,  beginning  to  realize  that  you  are 
here.  My  mind  is  getting  so  dull  that 
nothing  seems  to  make  any  impression 
any  more."  He  was  all  animation  for  the 
rest  of  the  lime,  eagerly  drinking  in  the  joy 
of  sympathetic  companionship. 

But  I  had  taken  the  alarm,  for  clearly 
the  man  was  breaking  down,  and  I  urged 
the  warden  to  give  him  a  change  of  work. 
The  warden  said  he  had  tried  to  arrange 
that,  but  Evans  was  on  contract  work, 
one  of  the  best  men  in  the  shop,  and  the 
contractors  were  unwilling  to  give  up  so 
profitable  a  workman.  (The  evils  of  the 
contract  system  have  much  to  answer  for.) 
So  Evans  continued  to  work  on  the  con- 
tract, and  the  prison  blight  progressed  and 
the  man's  vitality  was  steadily  drained. 
When  the  next  winter  came  and  la  grippe 
invaded  the  prison,  the  resisting  power  of 
Evans  w-as  sapped,  and  when  attacked  by 
the  disease  he  was  relegated  to  the  prison 
hospital  to  recuperate.  He  did  not  recu- 
perate ;  on  the  contrary,  various  symptoms 
of  general  physical  deteriorationappeared, 
and  it  was  evident  that  his  working  days 
on  the  prison  contract  were  over. 

A  renewed  attempt  was  now  made  to 
procure  the  release  of  Evans,  as  his  broken 
health  furnished  a  reason  for  urgency  to- 
ward immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
governor,  and  this  last  attempt  was  suc- 
cessful. The  good  news  was  sent  to  Evans 
that  in  a  month  he  would  be  a  free  man; 
and  I  was  at  the  prison  soon  after  the  pe- 


tition was  granted.  I  knew  that  Evans 
was  in  the  hospital,  but  had  not  been  in- 
formed of  his  critical  condition  until  the 
hospital  physician  told  me  that  serious 
heart  trouble  had  developed,  intensified 
by  excitement  over  the  certainty  of  re- 
lease. 

No  shadow  of  death  was  visible  or  was 
felt  in  this  my  last  visit  with  Evans,  who 
was  dressed  and  sitting  up  when  I  went  in 
to  see  him.  Never,  never  have  I  seen  any 
one  so  happy  as  was  Evans  that  morning. 
With  heart  overflowing  with  joy  and  with 
gratitude,  his  face  was  radiant  with  de- 
light. All  the  old  animation  was  kindled 
again,  and  the  voice,  no  longer  lifeless,  was 
colored  and  warm  with  feeling. 

"  I  want  to  thank  everybody,"  he  said — 
"the  governor,  my  lawyers,  the  warden, 
and  you.  Everybody  has  been  so  good  to 
me  these  last  weeks.  And  I  shall  be  home 
for  next  Sunday.  My  sister  is  coming  to 
take  me  to  her  home,  and  she  and  my 
mother  will  take  care  of  me  until  I'm  able 
to  work.  Sister  writes  me  that  mother 
can't  sit  still,  but  walks  up  and  down  the 
room  in  her  impatience  to  see  me." 

We  two  friends  who  had  clasped  hands 
in  the  darkness  of  his  fate  were  together 
now  when  the  dawn  of  his  freedom  was 
breaking,  neither  of  us  realizing  that  it 
was  to  be  the  greater  freedom  of  the  life 
invisible. 

To  us  both,  however,  this  hour  was  the 
beautiful  culmination  of  our  years  of 
friendship.  I  read  the  man's  heart  as  if  it 
were  an  open  book,  and  it  held  only  good 
will  toward  all  the  world. 

Something  moved  me  to  speak  to  him  as 
I  had  never  spoken  to  one  of  my  prison- 
ers— to  try  and  make  him  feel  my  ap- 
preciation of  his  courage,  his  unselfishness, 
his  faithfulness.  I  told  him  that  I  real- 
ized how  he  had  lived  out  the  qualities  of 
the  most  heroic  soldier.  To  give  one's  life 
for  one's  country  when  the  very  air  is 
charged  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  a 
fine  thing  and  worthy  of  the  thrill  of  ad- 
miration which  it  always  excites.  But 
liberty  is  dearer  than  life,  and  the  prison 
atmosphere  gives  little  inspiration  to 
knightly  deeds.  This  man  had  risen  above 
himself  into  that  higher  region  of  moral 
victory.  And  so  I  said  what  was  in  my 
heart,  while  something  deeper  than  hap- 
piness came  into  Evans's  face. 
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And  then  we  said  good-by,  smiling  into 
each  other's  eyes.  This  happened,  1 
think,  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  Evans's 
life. 

Afterward  it  was  told  in  the  prison  that 
Evans  died  of  joy  at  the  prospect  of  re- 
lease. For  him  to  be  carried  into  the  new 
life  on  this  high  tide  of  happiness  seemed 
to  me  a  gift  from  heaven.  For  in  the 
thought  of  the  prisoner,  freedom  includes 
everything  to  be  desired  in  life.  The  joy 
of  that  anticipation  had  blinded  Evans  to 
the  fact  that  his  health  was  ruined  beyond 
repair.  He  was  spared  the  realization  that 
the  life  of  freedom,  so  fair  to  his  imagina- 
tion, could  never  truly  be  his,  for  the 
prison-house  of  disease  has  bolts  and  bars 
which  no  human  hand  can  withdraw. 

But  that  mother:  if  she  could  have 
read  only  once  again  the  light  of  his  love 
for  her  in  the  eyes  of  her  son  I  But  the 
sorrows  of  life  fall  alike  upon  the  just  and 
the  unjust. 

The  psychological  side  of  convict  life 
is  intensely  interesting,  but  in  studying 
brain  processes,  supposed  to  be  mechan- 
ical, one's  theories  and  one's  logical  con- 
clusions are  likely  to  be  baffled  by  a  fac- 
tor that  will  not  be  harnessed  to  any  set 
of  theories,  namely,  that  somctliiiii^  which 
we  call  conscience.  We  forget  that  the 
criminal  is  only  a  human  being  who  has 
committed  a  crime,  and  that  back  of  the 
crime  is  the  same  human  nature  common 
to  us  all. 

During  the  first  years  when  I  was  in 
touch  with  prison  life  I  had  only  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  remorse  for  crimes  com- 
mitted. The  minds  of  most  of  the  con- 
victs seemed  to  dwell  on  the  "  extenuating 
circumstances"  more  than  on  the  criminal 
act,  and  the  hardships  of  prison  life  were 
almost  ever  present  in  their  thoughts.  I 
had  nearly  come  to  consider  the  remorse 
pictured  in  literature  and  the  drama  as  an 
unreal  thing,  when  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Ellis  Shannon  and  found  it — a 
monster  that  gripped  the  human  heart 
and  held  it  as  in  a  vice. 

No  Nemesis  of  Greek  tragedy  ever  com- 
])leted  a  work  of  retribution  more  fully 
than  it  was  completed  in  the  life  of  Ellis 
Shannon. 

Shannon  was  born  in  an  Eastern  city, 
was  a  boy  of  more  than  average  ability, 


and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  gone  wrong;  but  he  early  lost  his 
father,  his  mother  failed  to  control  him, 
and  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he 
fell  into  bad  company  and  was  soon 
launched  in  his  criminal  career.  He  broke 
off  all  connection  with  his  family,  went 
West,  and  for  ten  years  was  successful  in 
his  line  of  business,  regular  burglar^'.  He 
was  widely  known  among  men  of  his  call- 
ing as  "  The  Greek,"  and  his  "  professional 
standing"  was  of  the  highest.  The  first 
I  ever  heard  of  him  was  from  one  of  my 
other  prison  friends,  who  wrote  me:   ''If 

you   want  to  know   about  life  in 

prison,  write  to  Ellis  Shannon,  who  is 
there  now.  You  can  depend  absolutely 
on  what  he  says.  And  when  one  profes- 
sional says  that  of  another  you  know  it 
means  something." 

I  did  not,  howe\'er,  avail  myself  of  this 
introduction.  Shannon's  reputation  for 
cool  nerve  was  undisputed,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  did  not  know  what  fear  was. 
In  order  to  keep  a  clear  head  and  steady 
hand  he  refrained  from  dissipation;  he 
prided  himself  upon  never  endangering 
the  lives  of  those  whose  houses  he  entered, 
and  despised  the  bunglers  who  did  not 
know  their  business  well  enough  to  avoid 
personal  encounter  in  their  midnight  raids. 
Unlike  most  men  of  his  calling,  he  always 
used  a  candle  on  entering  a  building,  and 
his  associates  often  told  him  that  some- 
time that  candle  would  get  him  into 
trouble. 

One  night  the  house  of  a  prominent  and 
l)opular  citizen  was  entered.  While  the 
burglar  was  pursuing  his  nefarious  work, 
the  citizen  suddenly  seized  him  by  the 
shoulders,  pulling  him  backward.  The 
burglar  managed  to  fire  backward  over 
his  own  head,  the  citizen's  hold  was  re- 
laxed, and  the  burglar  fled.  The  shot 
proved  fatal;  the  only  trace  left  by  the 
assailant  was  a  candle  dropped  on  the 
floor. 

A  reward  was  offered  for  the  capture 
and  conviction  of  the  murderer.  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  connected  with  the 
candle  led  to  the  arrest  of  George  Brett, 
a  young  man  of  the  same  town,  not  of  the 
criminal  class.  The  ^'erdict  in  the  case 
turned  upon  the  identification  of  the 
piece  of  candle  found  in  the  house  with 
one  i^rocured  by  the  accused  the  previous 
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day;  and  in  the  o])inion  of  the  court  this 
identification  was  proven.  Brett  admit- 
ted having  obtained  a  piece  of  candle 
from  that  grocer  on  that  afternoon,  but 
claimed  that  he  had  used  it  in  a  Jack-o'- 
lantern  made  for  a  child  in  the  family. 
Proof  was  insufficient  to  convict  the  man 
of  the  actual  crime,  but  this  bit  of  evi- 
dence, with  some  other  less  direct,  was 
deemed  sufficiently  incriminating  to  war- 
rant sending  Brett  to  prison  for  a  term 
'of  years — seventeen,  I  think;  and  though 
the  convicted  man  always  asserted  his 
innocence,  his  guilt  was  taken  for  granted 
while  six  years  slipped  by. 

Ellis  Shannon,  in  the  meantime,  had 
been  arrested  for  burglary  in  another 
State  and  had  served  a  sentence  in  another 
penitentiary.  He  seemed  to  have  lost 
his  nerve  and  luck  had  turned  against 
him.  On  his  release  still  another  bur- 
glary resulted  in  a  ten  years'  sentence, 
this  time  to  the  same  prison  where  Brett 
was  paying  the  penalty  of  the  crime  in 
which  the  candle  had  played  so  important 
a  part. 

The  two  convicts  happened  to  have 
cells  in  the  same  part  of  the  prison;  and 
for  the  first  time  Ellis  Shannon  came  face 
to  face  with  George  Brett.  A  few  days 
later  Shannon  requested  an  interview 
with  the  warden.  In  the  warden's  office 
he  announced  that  he  was  the  man  guilty 
of  the  crime  for  which  Brett  was  suffering, 
and  that  Brett  had  no  part  in  it.  He 
drew  a  sketch  of  the  house  burglarized — 
not  altogether  correct — gave  a  succinct 
account  of  the  whole  affair,  and  declared 
his  readiness  to  go  into  court,  plead  guilty 
to  murder,  and  accept  the  sentence,  even 
to  the  death  penalty.  Action  on  this 
confession  was  promptly  taken.  Shannon 
was  sent  into  court,  and  on  his  confession 
alone  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life. 

Brett  was  overjoyed  by  this  vindication 
and  the  expectation  of  immediate  re- 
lease. But  no;  the  prosecuting  parties 
were  unconvinced  by  Shannon's  confes- 
sion, which,  in  their  opinion,  did  not  dis- 
pose of  the  evidence  against  Brett. 

It  was  a  curious  state  of  affairs,  and 
one  perhaps  never  paralleled,  that  while 
a  man's  unsupported  statement  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  justify  the  imposing 
of  a  sentence  to  life  imprisonment,  this 


statement  counted  for  nothing  as  affect- 
ing the  fate  of  the  other  man  involved. 
And  there  was  never  a  trace  of  collusion 
between  the  two  men,  either  at  the  time 
of  the  crime  or  afterward. 

Shannon's  story  of  the  crime  I  shall 
give  in  his  own  terse  language,  quoted 
from  his  confession  published  in  the 
newspapers : 

"Up  to  the  time  of  killing  Mr. 

I  had  ne\er  e\en  wounded  anybody.  I 
had  very  little  regard  for  the  rights  of 
property,  but  to  shoot  a  man  dead  at 
night  in  his  own  house  was  a  climax  of 
villainy  I  had  not  counted  on.  A  pro- 
fessional thief  is  not  so  bloodthirsty  a 
wretch  as  he  is  thought  to  be.  ...  I  am 
setting  up  no  defence  for  the  crime  of 
murder  or  burglary — it  is  all  horrible 
enough.  It  was  a  miserable  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  that  caused  the 
shooting  that  night.  I  was  not  feeling 
well  and  so  went  into  the  house  with  my 
overcoat  on — something  I  had  never  done 
before.  It  was  buttoned  to  the  throat. 
I  had  looked  at  Mr.  a  moment  be- 
fore and  he  was  asleep.  I  had  then  turned 
and  taken  down  his  clothes.  I  had  a 
candle  in  one  hand  and  the  clothes  in  the 
other.  I  would  have  left  in  a  second  of 
time  when  suddenly,  before  I  could  turn, 

Mr.  spoke.     As  quick  as  the  word, 

he  had  his  arms  thrown  around  me;  the 
candle  went  out  and  we  were  in  the  dark. 

"Now,  I  could  hardly  remember  after- 
ward how  it  all  occurred.  There  was 
no  time  to  think.  I  was  helpless  as  a 
baby  in  the  position  in  which  I  was  held. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  time  for  reflection  in  a 
struggle  like  this.  He  was  holding  me, 
and  I  was  struggling  to  get  away.  I  told 
him  several  times  to  let  go  or  I'd  shoot. 
I  was  nearly  crazy  with  excitement,  and 
it  was  simply  the  animal  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  that  caused  me  to  fire  the 
shots. 

"I  was  so  weak  when  I  got  outside 
that  in  running  I  fell  down  two  or  three 
times.  That  night  in  Chicago  I  was  in 
hopes  the  man  was  only  wounded,  and 
in  that  case  I  had  determined  to  quit  the 
business.  When  I  read  the  account  in 
the  papers  next  morning  all  I  can  say  is 
that,  although  I  was  in  the  city  and  per- 
fectly safe,  with  as  little  chance  of  being 
discovered  as  if  I  were  in  another  planet, 
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I  would  have  taken  my  chances — whether 
it  would  have  been  five  or  twenty  years 
— for  the  burglary  if  it  were  only  in  my 
power  to  do  the  thing  over  again.  I  did 
not  much  care  what  I  did  after  this.  I 
thought  I  could  be  no  worse  than  I  was. 

''In  a  few  months  I  was  arrested  and 

got  five  years  for  a  burglary  in .     I 

read  what  I  could  of  the  trial  from  what 
papers  I  could  get;  and  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  what  a  deadly  web  circumstances 
and  the  conceit  of  human  shrewdness  can 
weave  around  an  innocent  man. 

"The  trial  went  on.  I  did  not  open  my 
mouth.  I  knew  that  if  I  said  a  word  and 
went  into  court  fresh  from  the  peniten- 
tiary I  would  certainly  be  hanged,  and 
I  had  not  reached  a  point  when  I  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  for  a  stranger. 

"In  the  feverish  life  I  led  in  the  short 
time  out  of  prison  I  forgot  all  about  this, 
until  I  found  myself  here  for  ten  years,and 
then  I  thought:  there  is  a  man  in  this 
prison  doing  hard  work,  eating  coarse 
food,  deprived  of  everything  that  makes 
life  worth  having,  and  suffering  for  a 
crime  of  which  he  know^s  as  little  as  the 
dust  that  is  yet  to  be  created  to  fill  these 
miserable  cells.  I  thought  what  a  hell 
the  place  must  be  to  him. 

"No  one  has  worked  this  confession  out 
of  me.  I  wish  to  implicate  no  one  but 
myself.     If  you  will  not  believe  what  I 

say  now,  and  stays  in  prison,  it  is 

likely  the  truth  will  never  be  known.  But 
if  in  the  future  the  man  who  was  with  me 
that  night  will  come  to  the  front,  whether 
I  am  alive  or  dead,  you  will  find  that  what 
I  have  told  you  is  as  true  as  the  law  of 
gravitation.     I  w-as  never  in  the  town  of 

before  that  time  or  since.     I  did  not 

know'  whom  I  had  killed  until  I  read  of 

it.     I  do  not  know [Brett]  or  any  of 

his  friends.  But  I  do  know  that  he  is 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime  he  is  in 
prison  for.  I  know  it  better  than  any  one 
in  the  world  because  I  committed  the 
crime  myself." 

The  position  of  Brett  Avas  not  affected 
in  the  least  by  this  confession,  though  his 
family  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
secure  his  release.  The  case  was  con- 
sidered most  difficult  of  solution.  The 
theory  of  delusion  on  Shannon's  part  was 
advanced  and  was  accepted  by  those  who 
believed  Brett  guilty,   but  received  no 


credence  among  the  convicts  who  knew 
Shannon  and  the  burglar  associated  with 
him  at  the  time  the  crime  was  committed. 

I  had  never  sought  the  accjuaintance 
of  a  "noted  criminal"  before,  but  this 
case  interested  me  and  I  asked  to  see 
Shannon.  For  the  first  time  I  felt  my- 
self at  a  disadvantage  in  an  interview  with 
a  convict.  A  sort  of  aloofness  seemed  to 
form  the  very  atmosphere  of  his  person- 
ality, and  though  he  sat  near  me  it  was 
with  face  a\erted  and  downcast  eyes;* 
the  face  seemed  cut  in  marble,  so  pale 
and  cold  it  was,  with  cleai-cut,  regular 
features,  suggesting  a  singular  appro- 
priateness in  his  being  known  as  "The 
Greek." 

I  opened  conversation  with  some  ref- 
erence to  the  newspaper  reports;  and 
then  in  low,  level  tones,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain incisiveness,  he  entered  upon  the 
motive  which  led  to  his  confession,  re- 
vealing to  me  also  his  own  point  of  view 
of  the  situation.  Six  years  had  passed 
since  the  crime  was  committed;  and  all 
that  time,  he  said,  he  had  believed  that 
if  he  could  bring  himself  to  confess,  Brett 
would  be  cleared — that  during  these  six 
years  the  murder  had  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  partially  extenuated  in  his  mind 
on  the  ground  of  self-defence;  but  when 
he  found  himself  in  the  same  prison  with 
Brett,  here  was  a  result  of  his  crime  liv- 
ing, suffering,  and,  in  the  depths  of 
Shannon's  own  conscience,  pleading  for 
vindication  and  liberty.  As  a  burden  on 
his  own  soul  the  murder  might  have  been 
borne  in  silence  between  himself  and  his 
Creator;  but  as  a  living  curse  on  another 
it  demanded  confession.  And  the  desire 
to  right  that  wrong  swept  through  his 
being  with  overmastering  force. 

"I  had  always  believed,"  he  said, 
"that  'truth  crushed  to  earth  would  rise 
again,'  and  I  was  willing  to  give  my  life 
for  truth;  but  I  learned  that  the  word 
of  a  convict  is  nothing — truth  in  a  convict 
counts  for  nothing." 

The  man  had  scarcely  moved  when  he 
told  me  all  this,  and  he  sat  like  a  statue  of 
despair  when  he  relapsed  into  silence, 
still  with  downcast  eyes.  I  was  ab- 
solutely convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  had  told  me — of  the  central  truth  of 
the  whole  affair:  his  guilt  and  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  innocence  of  the  other 
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man.  That  his  impressions  of  some  of 
the  details  of  the  case  might  not  square 
with  known  facts  was  of  secondary  im- 
portance; to  me  the  internal  evidence 
was  convincing.  Isn't  there  something 
in  the  Bible  to  the  effect  that  "spirit 
beareth  witness  unto  spirit"?  At  all 
events,  sometimes  a  woman  knows. 

I  told  Shannon  that  I  believed  in  his 
truth,  and  I  offered  to  send  him  magazines 
and  letters  if  he  wished.  Then  he  gave 
me  one  swift  glance  of  scrutiny,  with  eyes 
accustomed  to  reading  people,  thanked 
me,  and  added  as  we  parted:  "If  there 
were  more  people  like  you  in  this  world 
there  wouldn't  be  so  many  like  me." 

Now,  my  belief  in  the  truth  of  Shannon's 
statement  was  purely  intuitive,  but  in 
order  to  make  it  clear  to  my  understand- 
ing as  well,  I  studied  every  objection  to  its 
acceptance  by  those  who  believed  Shan- 
non to  be  the  victim  of  a  delusion.  His 
sincerity  no  one  doubted.  It  was  claimed 
that  Shannon  had  manifested  no  interest 
in  the  case  previous  to  his  arrival  in  the 
prison  where  Brett  w^as.  On  the  way  to 
this  prison.  Shannon,  in  attempting  to  es- 
cape from  the  sheriff,  had  received  a  blow- 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  which  it  was  as- 
sumed might  have  affected  his  mind. 
Among  my  convict  acquaintances  was  a 
man  who  had  worked  in  the  shop  beside 
Shannon  in  another  prison,  at  the  time  of 
Brett's  trial  for  the  crime,  and  this  man 
could  have  had  no  possible  motive  for  in- 
criminating Shannon.  He  told  me  that 
during  all  the  time  of  the  trial,  five  years 
previous  to  the  blow  on  his  head.  Shannon 
was  greatly  disturbed,  impatient  to  get 
hold  of  newspapers  w  hich  he  had  to  bor- 
row, and  apparently  absorbed  in  studying 
the  evidence  against  Brett,  but  saying 
always,  "They  can't  convict  him."  This 
convict  went  on  to  tell  me  that  after  the 
case  was  decided  against  Brett,  Shannon 
seemed  to  lose  his  nerve  and  all  interest 
in  life.  This  account  tallies  exactly  with 
Shannon's  printed  confession,  in  which  he 
says:  "I  read  what  I  could  of  the  trial  in 
what  papers  I  could  get.  I  had  not  yet 
reached  the  point  w'here  I  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  my  life  for  a  stranger." 

In  his  confession  Shannon  had  spoken 
of  his  accomplice  in  that  terrible  night's 
work  as  one  who  could  come  forward  and 
substantiate  his  statements.     Four  differ- 


ent convicts  of  my  acquaintance  knew  who 
this  man  was,  but  not  one  of  them  was 
able  to  put  me  in  communication  with 
him.  The  man  had  utterly  disappeared. 
But  this  bit  of  evidence  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  crime  I  did  collect — his  whereabouts 
were  known  to  at  least  one  other  of  my 
convict  acquaintances  till  the  day  after 
Shannon's  confession  was  made  public. 
That  day  my  acquaintance  received  from 
Shannon's  accomplice  a  paper  with  the  con- 
fession marked,  and  from  that  day  had  lost 
all  trace  of  him.  The  convict  made  this 
comment  in  defence  of  the  silence  of  the 
accomplice: 

"He  wouldn't  be  such  a  fool  as  to  come 
forward  and  incriminate  himself  after 
Shannon's  experience." 

Convicts  in  several  States  were  aware 
of  Shannon's  fruitless  effort  to  right  a 
wrong,  and  knew  of  the  punishment 
brought  upon  himself  by  his  attempt. 
The  outcome  of  the  occurrence  must  have 
been  regarded  as  a  warning  to  other  con- 
victs who  might  be  prompted  to  honest 
confession  in  behalf  of  another. 

At  that  time  I  had  never  seen  George 
Brett,  and  not  until  later  was  I  in  com- 
munication with  his  lawyers.  But  I  was 
convinced  that  only  from  convicts  could 
evidence  verifying  Shannon's  confession 
be  gleaned. 

As  far  as  I  know  nothing  more  con- 
nected with  that  crime  has  ever  come  to 
light.  And  even  to-day  there  is  doubt- 
less a  division  of  opinion  among  those 
best  informed.  Finding  there  was  noth- 
ing I  could  do  in  the  matter,  my  interest 
became  centred  in  the  study  of  the  man 
Shannon.  He  was  an  interesting  study 
from  the  purely  psychological  side,  still 
more  so  in  the  gradual  revelation  of  his 
real  inner  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Shannon's  life 
of  action  with  his  life  of  thought,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  intellect,  a  student,  and  a 
thinker.  His  use  of  English  was  always 
correct.  The  range  of  his  reading  was 
wide,  including  the  best  fiction,  philos- 
ophy, science,  and,  more  unusual,  the  Eng- 
lish essayists — Addison,  Steele,  and  other 
contributors  to  The  Spectator.  The  true 
philosopher  is  shown  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  his  letters  to  me: 

"I  beg  you  not  to  think  that  I  consider 
myself  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
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That  my  statement  was  rejected  takes 
nothing  from  the  naked  fact,  but  simply 
j)roves  the  failure  of  conditions  by  which 
it  was  to  be  established  as  such.  It  did 
not  come  within  the  rules  of  acceptance 
in  these  things,  consequently  it  was  not 
accepted.  This  is  a  world  of  method. 
Things  should  be  in  their  place.  People 
do  not  go  to  a  fishmonger  for  diamonds, 
nor  to  a  prison  for  truth.  I  recognize  the 
incongruity  of  my  position  and  submit  to 
the  inevitable." 

In  explanation  of  his  reception  of  my 
first  call  he  says: 

"I  don't  think  that  at  first  I  quite  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  your  call — it  was 
so  unexpected.  If  my  meaning  in  what  I 
said  was  obscure,  it  was  because  in  think- 
ing and  brooding  too  much  one  becomes 
unable  to  talk  and  gradually  falls  into  a 
state  where  words  seem  unnatural.  And 
these  prison  thoughts  are  terrible.  In  their 
uselessness  they  are  like  spiders  building 
cobwebs  in  the  brain,  clouding  it  and  clog- 
ging it  beyond  repair.  I  try  to  use  im- 
agination as  a  drug  to  fill  my  mind  with  a 
fanciful  contentment  that  I  can  know  in 
no  other  way.  When  I  was  a  child  I  used 
to  dream  and  speculate  in  anticipation  of 
the  world  that  was  coming.  Now  I  do 
the  same,  but  for  a  different  reason — to 
make  me  forget  the  detestable  period  of 
fact  that  has  intervened. 

"So  when  I  am  not  reading  or  sleeping, 
and  when  my  work  may  be  performed  me- 
chanically and  with  least  mental  exertion, 
I  live  away  from  myself  and  surround- 
ings as  much  as  possible.  I  was  in  a  con- 
dition something  like  this  at  the  time  of 
your  call.  A  dreamer  dislikes  at  best  to 
be  awakened,  and  in  a  situation  like  mine 
it  is  especially  trynng.  While  talking  in 
this  way  I  must  beg  pardon,  for  I  did  really 
appreciate  your  visit  and  felt  more  hu- 
man after  it.  I  would  not  have  you  infer 
from  this  that  the  slightest  imagination 
entered  into  my  story  of  that  unfortunate 
affair.  I  would  it  were  so;  but  if  it  is  a 
fact  that  I  exist,  all  that  I  related  is  just 
as  true." 

His  choice  of  Schopenhauer  as  a  friend 
illustrates  the  homoeopathic  principle  of 
like  curing  like. 

"Schopenhauer  is  an  old  friend  and  fa- 
vorite of  mine.  Very  often  when  I  am  get- 
ting wretchedly  blue  and  when  everything 


as  seen  through  my  eyes  is  wearing  a  most 
rascally  tinge,  I  derive  an  immense  amount 
of  comfort  and  consolation  by  thinking 
how  much  worse  they  have  appeared  to 
Schopenhauer."  In  other  words,  the 
great  pessimist  served  to  produce  a  healthy 
reaction. 

But  this  reaction  was  but  for  the  hour. 
All  through  Shannon's  letters  there  runs 
a  vein  of  the  bitterest  pessimism.  He 
distrusted  all  forms  of  religion  and  ar- 
raigns the  prison  chaplains  in  these  words: 

"I  have  never  met  a  class  of  men  who 
appear  to  know  less  of  the  spiritual  nature 
or  the  wants  of  their  flocks.  It  is  strange 
to  me  that  men  who  might  so  easily  gather 
material  for  the  finest  practical  lessons, 
surrounded  as  they  are  by  real  life  experi- 
ences and  illustrations  by  which  they 
might  well  teach  that  crime  does  not  pay 
either  in  coin  or  happiness — that  they  will 
ignore  all  this  and  rack  their  brains  to 
produce  elaborate  theological  discourses 
founded  upon  some  sentence  of  a  fisher- 
man who  existed  two  thousand  years  ago, 
to  paralyze  and  mystify  a  lot  of  poor  plain 
horse-thieves  and  burglars.  What  pris- 
oners are  in  need  of  is  a  man  able  to 
preach  natural,  every-day  common  sense, 
with  occasionally  a  little  humor  or  an 
agreeable  story  or  incident  to  illustrate  a 
moral.  It  seems  to  me  if  I  were  to  turn 
preacher  I  would  try  and  study  the  simple 
character  of  the  great  Master  as  it  is 
handed  down  to  us." 

It  strikes  me  that  prison  chaplains 
would  do  well  to  heed  this  convict  point 
of  view  of  their  preaching. 

I  do  not  recall  that  Shannon  ever  made 
a  criticism  upon  the  administration  of  the 
prison  of  which  he  was  then  an  inmate, 
but  he  gives  free  expression  to  his  opinion 
of  our  general  system  of  imprisonment. 
He  had  been  studying  the  reports  of  a 
prison  congress  recently  in  session  where 
various  "  reformatory  measures  "  had  been 
discussed,  or,  to  use  his  expression,  "expa- 
tiated upon,"  and  writes: 

"I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  from 
personal  observation  upon  this  subject  of 
prison  reform.  I  will  admit,  to  begin 
with,  that  upon  the  ground  of  protection 
to  society,  the  next  best  thing  to  hanging 
a  criminal  is  to  put  him  in  prison,  provid- 
ing you  keep  hihi  there;  but  if  you  seek 
his  reformation  it  is  the  worst  thing  you 
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can  do  with  him.  Convicts  generally  are 
not  philosophers,  neither  are  they  men  of 
pure  thought  or  deep  religious  feelings; 
they  are  not  all-sufficient  to  themselves; 
and  for  this  reason  confinement  never  did, 
never  can,  and  never  will  have  a  good 
effect  upon  them. 

"  I  have  known  hundreds  of  men,  young 
and  old,  who  have  served  time  in  prison. 
I  have  known  many  of  them  to  grow 
crafty  in  prison,  and  upon  release  to  em- 
ploy their  peculiar  talents  in  some  other 
line  of  business,  safer  but  not  less  degrad- 
ing to  themselves;  but  I  never  knew  one 
to  have  been  made  a  better  man  by  prison 
discipline — those  who  reformed  did  so 
through  other  influences. 

"  It  may  be  a  good  prison  or  a  bad  one, 
with  discipline  lax  or  rigorous,  but  the 
effect,  though  dififerent,  is  never  good;  it 
never  can  be.  Crime  is  older  than  prisons. 
According  to  best  accounts  it  began  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  but  God — who  knew 
human  nature — instead  of  shutting  up 
Adam  and  Eve  separately,  drove  them  out 
into  the  world  where  they  could  exercise 
their  minds  hustling  for  themselves.  Since 
then  there  has  been  but  one  system  that 
reformed  a  man  without  killing  him, 
namely,  transportation. 

"This  system,  instead  of  leaving  a  bad 
man  in  prison  to  saturate  himself  with  his 
own  poison,  sent  him  to  a  distant  country, 
where,  under  new  conditions  and  with 
something  to  work  and  hope  for,  he  could 
harmlessly  dissipate  that  poison  among 
the  wilds  of  nature.  It  may  be  no  other 
system  is  possible ;  that  the  world  is  get- 
ting too  densely  populated  to  admit  of 
transportation,  or  that  society  owes  noth- 
ing to  one  who  has  broken  her  laws.  I 
write  this  not  as  '  an  echo  from  a  living 
tomb,'  but  as  plain  common  sense."  * 

Personal  pride,  one  of  the  very  ele- 
ments of  the  man's  nature,  kept  him  from 
ever  uttering  a  complaint  of  individual 
hardships;  but  the  mere  fact  of  confine- 
ment, the  lack  of  air,  space,  freedom  of 
movement  and  action  oppressed  him  as 
if  the  iron  bars  were  actually  pressing 
against  his  spirit.     His  one  aim  was  to 

'This  letter  was  written  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
logic  of  Shannon's  argument  is  unquestionably  sound.  Tlie 
futility  of  imprisonment  as  a  reformatory  agent  is  now 
widely  recognized.  But  better  than  transportation  is  the 
system  of  conditional  liberation  of  men  after  conviction  now 
receiving  favorable  consideration — even,  tentative  adoption 
— in  several  States. 


find  some  Lethe  in  which  he  could  drown 
memory  and  consciousness  of  self.  In 
all  the  years  of  his  manhood  there  seemed 
to  have  been  no  sunny  spot  in  which 
memory  could  find  a  resting-place. 

From  first  to  last  his  misdirection  of 
life  had  been  such  a  frightful  blunder; 
even  in  its  own  line  such  a  dismal  failure. 
His  boasted  "fine  art"  of  burglary  had 
landed  him  in  the  ranks  of  murderers. 
He  had  despised  cowardice,  and  yet  at  the 
critical  hour  in  the  destiny  of  another  he 
had  proven  himself  a  coward.  And  when 
by  complete  self-sacrifice  he  had  sought 
to  right  the  wrong  the  sacrifice  had  been 
in  vain. 

Understanding  something  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lived  I  suggested  the  study  of 
a  new  language  as  a  mental  occupation 
requiring  concentration  on  a  line  entirely 
disconnected  from  his  past.  He  gladly 
adopted  my  suggestion  and  began  the 
study  of  German;  but  it  was  all  in  vain — 
he  could  not  escape  from  himself. 

He  had  managed  to  keep  so  brave  a 
front  in  his  letters  that  I  was  unaware 
that  the  man  was  completely  breaking 
down  until  the  spring  morning  when  we 
had  our  last  interview. 

There  was  in  his  face  the  unmistakable 
look  of  the  man  who  is  doomed — so  many 
of  my  prisoners  died.  His  remorse  was 
like  a  living  thing  that  had  eaten  into  his 
life — a  very  wolf  within  his  breast.  He 
was  no  longer  impassive,  but  fairly 
writhing  in  mental  agony.  He  did  not 
seem  to  know  that  he  was  dying;  he 
certainly  did  not  care.  His  one  thought 
was  for  Brett  and  the  far-reaching,  ir- 
reparable wTong  that  Brett  had  suffered 
through  him.  When  I  said  that  I  thought 
the  fate  of  the  innocent  man  in  prison  was 
not  so  dreadful  as  that  of  the  guilty  man, 
Shannon  exclaimed:  "You  are  mistaken. 
I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
unjustly  imprisoned  to  believe  in  any 
justice,  human  or  divine,  or  in  any  God 
above,"  and  he  continued  with  an  im- 
passioned appeal  on  behalf  of  innocent 
prisoners  which  left  a  deep  impression 
with  me.  In  his  own  being  he  seemed  to 
be  actually  experiencing  at  once  the  fate 
of  the  innocent  victim  of  injustice  and 
of  the  guilty  man  suffering  just  punish- 
ment. He  spoke  of  his  intense  spiritual 
loneliness,  which  human  sympathy  was 
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powerless  to  reach,  and  of  how  thankful 
he  should  be  if  he  could  find  light  or  hope 
in  any  religion;  but  he  could  not  believe 
in  any  God  of  truth  or  justice  while  Brett 
was  left  in  jjrison.  A  soul  more  complete- 
ly desolate  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

My  next  letter  from  Shannon  was  writ- 
ten from  the  hospital,  and  expresses  the 
exi)ectation  of  being  "all  right  again  in  a 
few  days."  Further  on  in  the  letter  come 
these  words: 

"  I  do  believe  in  a  future  life.  Without 
this  hope  and  its  consoling  influence,  life 
would  scarcely  be  worth  li\ing.  I  belie\e 
that  all  the  men  who  ha\e  ever  died — 
atheists  or  whatever  they  professed  to  be — 
did  so  with  the  hope  more  or  less  sustain- 
ing them,  of  awakening  to  a  future  life. 
This  hope  is  implanted  by  nature  uni- 
versally in  the  human  breast,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  to  suppose  that  it  has  some 
meaning." 

A  few  weeks  later  I  received  a  line  from 
the  warden  telling  me  of  the  death  of 
Ellis  Shannon,  and  from  the  prison  hos- 
pital was  sent  me  a  little  volume  of  trans- 
lations from  Socrates  which  had  been 
Shannon's  companion  in  his  last  days. 
A  slip  of  paper  between  the  leaves  marked 
Socrates's  reflections  on  death  and  im- 
mortality. The  report  of  one  of  the  hos- 
])ital  nurses  to  me  was: 

"Shannon  had  consumption;  but  he 
died  of  grief."  It  is  not  often  that  one 
dies  of  a  broken  heart  outside  the  pages 
of  fiction  and  romance,  but  medical 
authority  assures  us  that  it  sometimes 
happens. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  never  seen  George 
Brett,  but  after  the  death  of  Shannon 
we  had  one  long  interview.  WTiat  first 
struck  me  was  the  remarkable  similarity 
between  the  voices  of  Brett  and  Shannon, 
as  supposed  identification  of  the  voice  of 
Brett  with  that  of  the  burglar  had  been 
accepted  as  evidence  at  the  trial.  jNIy 
general  impression  of  the  man  was  wholly 
favorable.  He  was  depressed  and  dis- 
couraged, but  responsive,  frank,  and  un- 
studied in   all   that  he  said.     \Mien  he 


mentioned  the  man  shot  in  the  burglary 
I  watched  him  closely;  his  whole  manner 
brightened  as  he  said: 

"Why,  he  was  one  of  the  best  men  in 
the  world — a  man  that  little  children 
loved.     He  was  good  to  every  one." 

"And  you  could  never  speak  of  tha-t 
man  as  you  are  speaking  now  if  you  had 
taken  his  life,"  was  my  inward  comment. 

Brett's  attitude  toward  Shannon  was 
free  from  any  shade  of  resentment;  but 
what  most  impressed  me  was  that  Shan- 
non's belief  that  the  unjust  conviction  of 
Brett,  and  his  own  fruitless  effort  to 
right  the  wrong,  must  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  Brett  ever  to  believe  in  a  just  God 
— in  other  words,  that  the  most  cruel  in- 
jury to  Brett  was  the  spiritual  injury. 
This  belief  j)roved  to  be  without  founda- 
tion. George  Brett  had  not  been  a  relig- 
ious man,  but  in  Shannon  he  saw  that 
truth  and  honor  were  more  than  life, 
stronger  than  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation ;  and  he  could  hardly  escape  from 
the  belief  that  divine  justice  itself  was 
the  impelling  power  back  of  the  impulse 
prompting  Shannon  to  confession.  In 
the  strange  action  and  interaction  of  one 
life  upon  another,  in  the  final  summing  up 
of  the  relation  of  these  two  men,  it  seemed 
to  have  been  given  to  Shannon  to  touch 
the  deeper  springs  of  spiritual  life  in 
Brett,  to  reveal  to  him  something  of  the 
eternal  verities  of  existence. 

And  truth  crushed  to  earth  did  rise 
again;  for  not  long  after  the  death  of 
Shannon,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  impris- 
onment, George  Brett  was  pardoned, 
with  the  public  statement  that  he  had 
been  con\'icted  on  doubtful  evidence,  and 
that  the  confession  of  Shannon  had  been 
accepted  in  proof  of  his  innocence. 

No  adequate  compensation  can  ever 
be  made  to  one  who  has  suffered  unjust 
imprisonment,  but  there  are  already  in- 
dications of  the  dawn  of  a  to-morrow 
when  the  State,  in  common  honesty,  will 
feel  bound  to  make  at  least  financial  res- 
titution to  those  who  have  been  the  vic- 
tims of  such  injustice. 


t*t  The  year  igi3  has  brought  a  combination  of  progressive  State  legislation,  a  governor  of  advanced  humanitarian- 
ivm,  and  a  prison  warden  of  courage,  enthusiasm,  and  fine  ability,  resulting  in  most  radical  changes  for  the  better  in  the 
penitentiary  which  formed  the  background  of  these  studies. — W.  L,  T. 


THINGS 


By  Alice  Diier  Miller 


^^^^^^HE  great  alienist  sat  down  at 
his  desk,  and  having  emp- 
tied his  mind  of  all  other 
impressions,  held  it  up  like 
a  dipper  for  his  new  patient 
to  fill.     Large,  blonde,  and 


handsome,  she  was  plainly  accustomed  to 
being  listened  to.  Before  she  had  fairly- 
undone  her  furs  and  folded  her  hands  with- 
in her  muff,  the  doctor's  lateral  vision  had 
told  him  that,  whatever  her  problems,  it 
was  not  about  her  own  nervous  system 
that  she  had  come  to  consult  him. 

Not  too  quickly  her  stor>'  began  to  take 
shape.  Her  household,  her  husband,  her 
four  children— three  small  boys  and  an 
older  daughter,  a  girl  of  seventeen  .  .  . 

"  My  only  thought  has  been  my  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Despard." 

"Your  only  thought,  Mrs.  Royce?" 

She  assented.  The  daughter  was  the 
problem — the  daughter  of  seventeen. 

"She  and  I  have  been  such  friends;  I 
have  always  been  a  friend  to  my  children, 
I  hope,  as  well  as  a  parent.  And  Celia's 
little  arrangements,  her  clothes  and  her 
small  parties,  have  been  as  much  my  in- 
terests as  hers — more  perhaps.  The  bond 
between  us  has  been  peculiarly  close  until 
the  last  year  or  so.  Lately  a  rebellious 
spirit  has  begun  to  develop.  I  have  tried 
to  make  allowances,  but  naturally  there 
are  certain  questions  of  manners  and  de- 
portment— small  but  important — about 
which  one  cannot  yield.  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  confess  how  unaff ectionate  are 
the  terms  that  we  have  reached.  The  sit- 
uation will  strike  you  as  a  strange  one  be- 
tween a  mother  and  daughter " 

He  shook  his  head.  "You  are  by  no 
means  the  only  mother  and  daughter 
whose  relations  are  unsatisfactory." 

"Ah,  the  young  people  of  to-day!"  she 
sighed.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  them, 
w'ith  the  age.  Dr.  Despard?  They  are  so 
hard,  so  individualistic.  I  myself  was 
one  of  a  large  family,  and  we  lived  in  the 
house  with  my  grandparents  and  aunts. 
My  life  was  made  up  of  little  duties  for 
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older  people — duties  I  never  thought  of 
questioning.  They  were  a  pleasure  to  me. 
But  if  I  ask  Celia  to  go  on  an  errand  for 
me — or  even  to  attend  to  something  for 
herself,  I  am  met  by  the  look  of  a  martyr 
or  a  rebel.  But  that  is  not  the  worst.  At 
times.  Dr.  Despard,  her  language  to  me  is 
violent — is — actually  profane.  I  cannot 
help  looking  on  this  as  an  abnormal  man- 
ifestation. At  last  I  saw  her  case  was 
pathological.  No  nice  girl  swears  at  her 
mother,  and  " — Mrs.  Royce  smiled — "my 
daughter  is  a  nice  girl." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  Mrs.  Royce  must 
be  a  very  nice  mother  indeed.  Soft,  se- 
rious, and  eminently  maternal,  she  ap- 
pealed profoundly  to  all  his  bachelor 
ideals. 

"And  your  husband?  "he  asked.  "How 
does  he  get  on  with  his  daughter  ?  " 

"Admirably,"  she  returned  warmly; 
"they  hardly  see  each  other." 

He  glanced  quickly  at  her  to  see  if  her 
intention  were  humorous,  but  something 
mechanical  in  her  smile  had  already 
warned  him  that  her  mind  was  bent  on 
other  of  life's  aspects  than  the  comic. 
Now  she  was  quite  serious,  and  he  replied 
with  equal  gravity. 

"It  is  often  the  solution." 

They  decided,  at  length,  that  he  was  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  them  in  the  coun- 
try. To  bring  the  girl  to  his  office  would 
be  useless.  He  w^ould  find  her  a  gentle, 
well-behaved  little  creature,  perhaps  too 
much  in  terested  in  her  books.  The  exigen- 
cies of  the  children's  education  kept  the 
Royces  in  town  during  the  week,  but  they 
spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  the  old 
Royce  place  on  the  Hudson.  Here  Des- 
pard promised  to  come  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

She  thanked  him,  and  held  out  a  strong, 
firm  hand. 

No,  he  thought  when  she  had  gone,  he 
could  not  understand  a  girl's  swearing  at 
such  a  mother — at  once  so  affectionate 
and  so  intelligent,  for,  with  pardonable 
egotism,  Despard  reckoned  her  bringing 
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the  problem  to  him  a  proof  of  rare  domes- 
tic intelligence.  Most  women  would  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  anger  or  tears. 

He  himself  held  no  special  brief  for 
youth.  The  younger  generation  did  not 
attract  him.  His  own  nephews  and 
nieces  never  made  him  return  disgusted  to 
his  loneliness,  but  rather  raised  his  enjoy- 
ment of  his  solitude. 

Before  he  admitted  his  next  patient  he 
stood  a  moment  contemplating  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  a  parent.  "It's  stu[)en- 
dous,  it's  too  much,"  he  thought;  and 
smiled  to  think  that,  if  he  had  married,  a 
child  of  his  might  now  be  conducting  him 
to  a  doctor's  office,  for  of  the  two  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  the  first  to  swear. 

After  a  week  particularly  crowded  with 
the  concerns  of  other  people  Despard  ar- 
rived at  high  noon  of  a  day  in  early  April  at 
the  Royces'  place.  Never,  he  thought, 
had  he  seen  peace  so  clearly  embodied. 
A  dense  fresh  lawn  sloped  down  to  the 
hazy  river,  splendid  old  trees  were  every- 
where; the  serious  stone  house  had  been 
built  with  the  simple  notions  of  comfort 
that  existed  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  Royce,  who  met  him  at  the  station, 
seemed  a  peaceful  sort  of  person,  too — a 
man  whose  forebears  had  been  more  like 
fairy  godparents  than  ordinary  ancestors, 
for  they  had  given  him  a  handsome, 
healthy  body,  a  fair  fortune,  a  respected 
name,  and,  best  of  all,  an  unquestioning 
belief  in  all  the  institutions  of  his  own 
time,  such  as  matrimony,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  the  blessings  of  paternity. 

Despard  turned  the  conversation  to- 
ward the  daughter,  but  was  soon  aware 
that  he  was  getting  a  mere  echo  of  Mrs. 
Royce's  opinions. 

"The  child  has  worked  herself  into  an 
abnormal  frame  of  mind,"  said  her  father. 

"You  draw  this  from  your  own  obser- 
vations?" 

"Well,  more  from  her  mother's.  I 
leave  that  sort  of  thing  to  my  wife.  She 
has  great  cares,  great  responsibilities. 
She  takes  life  almost  too  seriously."  He 
sighed.  The  next  instant  his  face  lighted 
up  in  pointing  out  to  Despard  a  giant 
chestnut-tree  just  saved  from  a  blighting 
disease.  For  a  few  minutes  he  spoke  on 
the  subject  with  extraordinary  vividness. 

Despard  was  quick  to  recognize  expert 
knowledge,  and  Royce,  with  something 


approaching  a  blush,  admitted  that  he  did 
understand  the  care  of  native  trees.  "  I 
have  sometimes  thought  of  writing  a  book 
about  it,"  he  said  timidly. 

"You  certainly  should." 

"Ah,  it's  so  difficult  to  find  time." 

Despard  smiled.  Who  had  leisure  if 
this  favored  being  had  not  ?  He  himself, 
without  one  hour  in  the  twenty-four  that 
he  could  call  his  own,  was  already  at  work 
on  his  third. 

He  met  the  whole  family  assembled  at 
luncheon ;  a  pale  German  governess,  three 
little  boys,  and  the  dark-eyed  Celia,  sweet- 
mouthed  but  sullen-browed. 

Despard,  who  had  had  no  breakfast, 
thought  more  than  he  would  have  con- 
fessed about  the  victuals  set  before  him. 
Any  family  ought  to  be  amiable,  he 
thought,  on  food  at  once  so  simple  and  de- 
licious. His  opinion  of  Mrs.  Royce  rose 
still  higher. 

Within  the  next  hour  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  his  extended 
knowledge  of  American  interiors,  he  had 
never  before  been  in  a  really  well-aj)- 
pointed  house — a  house,  that  is,  where 
one  wise  and  affectionate  person  directed 
every  detail.  Mrs.  Royce,  he  found, 
knew  every  aspect  of  her  home.  She  not 
only  knew  her  flowers  almost  as  individ- 
uals, but  she  knew  the  vase  and  the  place 
where  each  appeared  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. She  knew  better  than  her  husband 
which  chair  he  liked,  where  he  kept  his 
cigars,  and  which  little  table  would  be  best 
at  his  elbow.  Nor  was  her  consideration 
confined  to  her  own  family.  She  had 
thought  of  a  tired  doctor's  special  needs. 
She  had  given  him  "a  little  room,  where 
he  could  be  quiet,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
river." 

Shut  in  this  room,  not  so  very  little 
after  all,  he  walked  to  the  writing-table  to 
make  a  memorandum.  It  had  more  than 
once  happened  to  him  to  find,  in  a  house 
accounted  luxurious,  only  a  dry,  encrusted 
inkstand  in  the  spare  room.  Not  so  here. 
Never  was  ink  so  fluidly,  greenly  new; 
never  was  blotting-paper  so  eagerly  ab- 
sorbent. He  noticed,  besides  three  sizes 
of  paper  and  envelopes,  that  there  were 
cable  blanks,  telegraph  blanks,  and  postal 
cards,  as  well  as  stamps  of  all  varieties. 

It  was  not  Despard 's  habit  to  notice  life 
quite  as  much  in  detailas  this,  butnow  it 
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amused  him  to  pursue  the  subject.  Lux- 
ury- he  knew,  but  this  effective  considera- 
tion he  rated  as  something  higher. 


II 


He  had  arrived  on  a  Friday,  and  on 
Sunday  at  five — things  were  apt  to  hap- 
pen by  a  schedule  in  the  Royce  household 
— he  was  to  give  his  report  on  Celia. 

He  entered  the  library — the  spot  desig- 
nated by  Mrs.  Royce — by  one  door,  as 
Churchley.  the  butler,  came  in  at  the 
other  to  serve  tea. 

The  dark,  shining  little  table  was 
brought  out,  noiselessly  opened,  covered 
with  a  cloth — the  wrong  cloth,  Mrs.  Royce 
indicated.  Churchley  whisked  away  and 
returned  incredibly  quickly  with  the  right 
one.  The  tray,  weighted  with  silver  and 
blossoming  with  the  saffron  flame  of  the 
tea-kettle,  was  next  put  before  her,  and 
then  another  little  structure  of  shelves  was 
set  at  her  right  hand.    Her  eye  fell  on  this. 

"I  said  brown-hrea.d  toast,  Churchley." 
The  man  murmured,  and  again  whisked 
away. 

All  this  time  Despard  had  not  sat  down, 
although  between  orders  Mrs.  Royce  had 
more  than  once  urged  him  to  do  so.  He 
stood,  having  shut  the  door  behind  him, 
leaning  the  point  of  his  shoulder  against 
the  wall. 

Utterly  undisturbed  by  his  calm  eyes 
fixed  upon  her,  Mrs.  Royce  said: 

"Poor  Churchley,  he  has  been  with  us 
for  six  years,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  keep 
him.     He  forgets  everything.'' 

"He's  on  the  edge  of  a  nervous  break- 
down," answered  Despard  coolly,  and  he 
added:  "The  housemaid  is  a  pronounced 
neurasthenic.    As  for  your  daughter " 

"Ah,  Celia,  poor  dear  child  1  Must  we 
send  her  away?"  her  mother  asked,  but 
before  the  doctor  had  time  to  answer, 
Churchley,  by  a  miracle  of  celerity,  again 
entered,  this  time  bearing  toast  of  the 
desired  complexion. 

After  he  had  finally  disappeared,  Mrs. 
Royce  busied  herself  with  flame  and  kettle 
and  tea-caddie  before  she  repeated  her 
question,  and  her  voice  had  in  it  a  faint 
sediment  of  these  preoccupations: 

"I  hope  you  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  send  Celia  away.  Dr.  Despard?" 

He  drew  a  chair  forward  and  sat  down. 


"No,  Mrs.  Royce,"  he  said;  "I  think  it 
necessary  to  send  you  away." 

"Me?" 

He  bowed. 

"But  my  health  is  excellent.  Oh,  I 
see,"  she  smiled.  "  My  husband  has  been 
talking  to  you  about  my  responsibilities. 
Yes,  they  are  great,  but  one  is  given 
strength  to  do  what  is  required  of  one.  I 
shall  not  have  to  desert  my  post.  I  am 
strong." 

"I  know  you  are  strong,  Mrs.  Royce," 
said  he,  "but  you  are  the  cause  of  weak- 
ness in  others.  We  need  not  multiply  ex- 
amples: your  daughter,  the  governess, 
Churchley " 

She  broke  in — "  Of  course  I  admit  their 
weakness.  But  don't  you  see  how  I  pro- 
tect and  support  them?  How  could  you 
imagine  that  I  was  the  cause?" 

"Isn't  it  suggestive  that  practically 
e\ery  one  with  whom  you  come  in  con- 
tact  " 

"My  husband,"  she  retorted,  quoting 
an  instance  against  him. 

"  Your  husband  has  great  natural  calm, 
and  spends  eight  hours  a  day  out  of  the 
house.  You  have  made  this  home,  this 
really  wonderful  home,  for  those  you  love. 
No  one  admires  the  achievement  more 
than  I  do.  But  you  have  sacrificed  too 
much  of  yourself  in  doing  it;  and  I'm  not 
speaking  of  your  physical  strength.  In 
this  library,  in  which  you  are  so  fond  of 
sitting,  how  many  books  have  you  ever 
read?" 

"I  was  a  great  reader  as  a  girl,"  she 
answered. 

"Which  of  these  have  you  read  in  the 
last  ten  years?" 

She  murmured  that  he  perhaps  hardly 
understood  the  demands  upon  her  time. 

"You  never  read.  You  can't,"  he  re- 
turned. "Since  my  first  hour  here,  I 
have  been  watohing  you,  not  your  daugh- 
ter. Her  case  is  simple  enough.  You 
don't  read,  Mrs.  Royce,  not  because  you 
have  no  time,  but  because  you  have  no 
concentration.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
sacrifices  you  have  made  to  your  house- 
hold— a  serious  one.  and  we  must  face  the 
results.  I  have  watched  you  each  day 
carrjnng  the  morning  papers  about  with 
you  until  evening,  and  then,  if  you  read 
the  headlines,  it  is  as  much  as  you  can  ac- 
complish." 
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She  had  been  staring?  at  him  as  though 
in  a  trance,  but  now  she  came  to,  with  a 
laugh. 

"My  dear  Dr.  Despard,"  she  said,  "if 
you  were  the  mother  of  four  children,  and 
the  head " 

He  held  up  his  hand.  "  You  must  let  me 
finish,"  he  said.  "You  have  made  this 
home,  and  you  administer  it  with  con- 
summate ability;  and  yet  no  one  is  really 
happy  in  it,  least  of  all  yourself.  Why? 
Well,  I  need  not  remind  you  that  no  one  is 
made  happy  merely  by  things.  Some 
continuity  of  inner  life  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, not  only  to  happiness  but  to 
health.  Remember  I  am  speaking  as  a 
nerve-specialist.  You,  Mrs.  Royce,  are 
an  enemy  to  continuity.  You  dispel  con- 
centration as  a  rock  dispels  a  wave.  Even 
I  find  no  little  difficulty,  when  in  your 
presence,  in  pursuing  a  consecutive  train 
of  thought,  and,  as  for  you  yourself,  such 
a  thing  has  long  been  impossible  for  you. 
Even  now,  on  this  matter  so  immensely 
important  to  you,  you  have  not  been  able 
to  give  me  your  undivided  attention. 
Other  facts  have  kept  coming  up  in  your 
consciousness — that  a  bell  rang  somewhere 
— that  the  hearth  has  not  been  swept  up. 
Acutely  aware  as  I  am  of  your  point  of 
view,  these  breaks  in  your  attention  have 
been  breaks  in  mine,  too;  but  I  have  been 
able  to  overcome  them,  and  follow  my 
ideas  to  the  end,  because  I  have  been 
trained  to  do  so,  and  besides,  I've  been 
here  only  two  days.  In  two  days  more,  I 
would  not  answer  for  myself.  I  should 
begin  to  see  things,  things,  things,  and  to 
belie\'e  that  all  Life  was  merely  a  question 
of  arrangements.  Even  your  religion, 
Mrs.  Royce,  in  which  most  people  find 
some  continuity,  is  a  question  of  things — 
of  Sunday-schools  and  altar  decoration. 
That  poor  little  clergyman  who  lunched 
here  to-day — he  came  emanating  a  certain 
spiritual  peace ;  but  he  went  aw^ay  crushed 
by  your  poor  opinion  of  him  as  an  execu- 
tive. At  this  moment  he  is  probably 
breaking  up  the  current  of  his  life  by  a  con- 
scientious attention  to  things." 

Deeply  protesting  as  she  was  in  her 
heart,  something  in  his  hard,  clear  look 
kept  her  silent,  and  he  went  on. 

"Your  daughter  is — to  use  a  big  word 
— an  intellectual.  For  the  time  being  she 
is  interested  only  in  things  of  the  mind. 


New  ideas,  books,  poetry  are  the  great  ad- 
ventures of  life  to  her  at  present.  To  all 
this  you  are  an  obstructionist " 

"There,  at  least,  you  are  utterly  at 
fault,"  cried  the  poor  lady,  with  a  pas- 
sion she  had  not  known  for  years.  "I 
have  done  everj^thing  in  my  power  to  help. 
I  am  very  ambitious  in  regard  to  my 
children's  education.  Their  schools,  their 
teachers " 

"Ay,"  said  Despard,  "you  have  set  out 
the  counters  for  them,  but  you  have  never 
let  them  play  the  game.  You  were  inter- 
ested in  making  the  arrangements,  but 
you  had  no  interest  at  all  in  the  state 
of  mind  which  could  take  advantage  of 
them.  Your  daughter  knows,  not  only 
that  you  take  no  thought  for  such  matters 
yourself,  but  that  every  phase  of  your  con- 
tact with  her  demands  her  attention  for 
other  matters — clothes,  manners,  hours, 
and  dates.  You  have  no  respect  for  her 
preoccupations.  Not  once,  not  twice,  but 
fifty  times  a  day,  you  interrupt  her,  with  a 
caress,  or  an  errand,  or  more  often  a  re- 
proof. Yesterday,  when  she  was  ob- 
viously absorbed  in  reading  that  bit  of 
verse  to  her  father,  you  sent  her  up-stairs 
to  change  her  shoes ■" 

"They  were  wet;  she  would  have 
caught  cold." 

"If  you  had  listened,  you  would  have 
seen  she  had  only  four  more  lines  to  read. 
You  do  all  this,  not  only  when  she  is  in 
your  domain,  at  meals  and  in  the  drawing- 
room,  but  you  follow  her  to  her  own  room 
and  go  in  without  knocking.  I  venture  to 
say  that  that  child  works  at  night,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  to  work  in  this  house 
during  the  daytime  is  impossible." 

"Really,"  said  Mrs.  Royce,  "with  the 
best  will  in  the  world  I  do  not  understand 
you.  Celia's  friends  sometimes  seem  to 
feel  that  I  ought  to  neglect  her  manners 
and  pronunciation,  ought  to  allow  her  to 
become  selfish  and  self-centred,  so  that 
she  may — "  She  broke  off  as  if  words 
failed  her.  "But  I  have  never  heard  a 
grown  person'suggest  that  such  a  course 
would  be  right." 

"Ask  your  clergyman  what  is  right," 
answered  Despard.  "I  am  here  to  tell 
you  what  is  healthy,  I  am  here  to  pre- 
scribe. Now,  notice,  please,  I  do  not  tell 
you  to  change.  I  don't  think  you  could. 
The  reactions  have  taken  place  too  many 
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times.  I  tell  you  to  go  away.  We  can 
call  it  a  rest  cure.  You  shall  have  beauti- 
ful surroundings,  comfort,  and  above  all 
that  leisure  that  recent  years  have  failed 
to  give  you.  In  return  I  shall  ask  you  to 
concentrate  your  mind  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  each  day." 

"You  talk,"  she  cried  bitterly,  "as  if 
I  enjoyed  the  treadmill  of  my  daily 
life." 

"You  have  unusual  executive  ability, 
and  most  of  us  enjoy  the  use  of  our  pow- 
ers. 

"The  best  refutation  of  all  that  you 
have  said  is  that  I  am  eager  to  go,"  she  re- 
turned. "Ah,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  in- 
viting such  a  prospect  seems  to  me — not 
to  order  dinner,  not  to  have  to  decide  and 
arrange  for  every  one,  not  to  be  the  pivot 
of  the  whole  structure.  Ah,  Dr.  Despard, 
I  would  so  gladly  go,  but " 

"But?" 

"  But  what  would  happen  to  my  family 
without  me?" 

"They  must  try  looking  out  for  them- 
selves," he  answered.  He  glanced  at  his 
watch,  for  he  was  to  take  a  train  that 
afternoon;  and  Mrs.  Royce  collected  her- 
self enough  to  touch  the  bell — it  always 
hung  within  tempting  reach  of  her  hand 
— and  gave  Churchley  orders  to  send  for 
the  motor  and  have  the  doctor's  bags 
brought  down. 

During  this  interval  Despard  walked 
to  the  window  and  stood  looking  out.  It 
is  not  so  easy  always  to  apply  the  knife 
psychologically  as  physically.  He  won- 
dered if  he  could  have  been  more  gentle 
and  equally  effective.  As  he  stood  there 
Celia  came  sauntering  across  the  lawn,  her 
head  bent,  her  hands  deep  in  the  pockets 
of  an  enveloping  dun-colored  coat.  The 
brow  which  had  first  seemed  sulky  to  him 
appeared  now  simply  thoughtful. 

Ill 

The  strength  of  Mrs.  Royce's  character 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  obeyed 
— she  actually  went.  She  went  almost 
gladly — a  state  of  mind  induced  by  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  of  her  last  days  at 
home.  In  one  brilliant  flash  of  prophecy 
and  power  she  foresaw  and  forestalled 
every  contingency  that  could  arise  in  her 
absence.     She  departed  in  a  condition  of 


exhaustion  fully  justifying  the  doctor's 
story  of  a  needed  rest. 

Her  weariness  lasted  through  the  first 
few  days  at  the  sanatorium.  She  was  well 
content  to  lie  in  bed  and  think  of  nothing. 
But  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  she  began  to 
wonder  where  she  had  left  the  key  of  the 
cedar  closet;  and  several  possibilities  of 
error  in  the  arrangements  she  had  made  to 
reach  from  garret  to  cellar  began  to  creep 
into  her  consciousness.  Her  elder  boy  was 
subject  to  throat  trouble;  her  younger 
was  subtly  averse  to  bathing.  She  had 
not  perhaps  sufficiently  emphasized  these 
two  dangers.  She  had,  however,  given 
her  promise  not  to  communicate  with  her 
household,  except  in  case  of  necessity. 

Conscientious  in  her  determination  to 
do  what  she  had  set  out  to  do,  she  took  out 
some  of  the  books  she  had  brought  with 
her,  but  they  seemed  an  unsatisfactory  lot : 
the  novels,  trashy;  the  essays,  dull;  the 
history,  hea\y.  Strange,  she  thought, 
how  people  will  recommend  books  which 
really  did  not  even  hold  one's  attention. 

The  word  attention,  bringing  with  it 
the  recollection  of  Despard's  speech,  re- 
called her  to  her  obligations.  Hea\y  or 
not,  she  was  resolved  to  make  her  way 
through  the  volume. 

She  read:  "It  has  been  argued  that  the 
too  rapid  introduction  of  modern  political 
machinery,  and  the  too  rapid  unification 
of  such  different  populations  as  those — " 
Had  she  told  them  not  to  keep  the  house 
too  hot,  in  these  first  spring  days?  Over- 
heated houses,  in  her  opinion,  were  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  ill  health.  " — though  these 
may  with  more  justice  be  ascribed  to  deep- 
seated  sociological  causes  stretching  back 
through  two  thousand  years — "  This 
was  the  season  for  putting  away  the  furs. 
If,  in  her  absence,  moth  should  attack  her 
husband's  sable-lined  overcoat  I  Ah,  she 
put  down  her  book ;  this  was  serious. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  she  went  out,  try- 
ing to  walk  off  the  haunting  presence  of 
that  fur  coat. 

There  was  something  not  a  little  heroic 
in  her  struggle  with  temptations — staying 
on  while  every  notion  she  had  heretofore 
considered  righteous  called  to  her  to  go 
back.  Hideous  pictures  of  ruin  and  dis- 
comfort at  home  floated  before  her  mind. 
She  had  to  admit  she  found  a  certain  grim 
satisfaction  in  such  visions.     They  would 
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at  least  |)rove  to  Despard  how  little  the 
modern  family  is  able  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  old-fashioned  mother. 

She  was  human  enough  to  be  eager  to 
prove  him  wrong  in  essentials,  for  in  minor 
matters  he  had  shown  himself  terribly  ac- 
curate. With  unlimited  leisure  on  her 
hands  she  was  surprised  to  fmd  how  little 
enjoyment  she  deri\'ed  from  her  books. 
She  read  herself  to  sleep  with  a  novel 
ever\'  night,  but  it  was  enough  for  her  to 
open  one  of  the  more  serious  works  for 
her  mind  to  rush  back  to  the  old  domestic 
problems.  Her  eyes  alone  would  read  the 
l)rinted  page. 

Her  life  seemed  hideously  vacant, 
empty,  as  she  put  it,  of  all  affection;  but 
it  was  also  empty  of  all  machinery — per- 
haps the  greater  change  of  the  two.  She 
had  no  small  duties,  no  orders  to  give,  no 
mistakes  to  correct. 

She  was  not  forbidden  to  communicate 
with  Despard,  and  at  the  end  of  a  Aveek 
she  telegraphed  him  that  she  was  going 
home.     He  came  to  her  at  once. 

"  I  am  doing  what  I  know  to  be  wrong," 
she  broke  out.  "I  am  neglecting  my 
family." 

"You  are  doing  what  your  medical  ad- 
viser orders." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "but  can  you 
guarantee  that  nothing  will  happen  in  my 
absence?  Will  it  be  any  comfort  to  me  if 
things  go  wrong  to  say  that  I  was  obeying 
orders?" 

He  did  not  directly  answer  this  ques- 
tion, which  had  been  largely  rhetorical  in 
intention.     Inst'ead  he  said: 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you  are  dreadfully 
bored." 

She  checked  an  impulse  toward  com- 
plete denial.  He  had  stated  half  the 
truth.  She  was  bored,  but  she  tried  to 
make  him  see  that  there  was  more  than 
that  in  her  attitude.  He,  a  man  and  a 
bachelor,  could  hardly  realize  how  serious 
might  be  the  results  of  a  mother's  pro- 
tracted absence. 

He  had  at  times  a  trick — irritating  to 
Mrs.  Royce — of  replying  to  something 
slightly  different  from  the  thought  one 
had  expressed.     He  did  so  now. 

"And  if  they  do  miss  you,"  he  said, 
"  won't  that  be  a  help?  " 

Yes,  certainly,  it  would  be  a  help,  and  it 
was  perhaps  that  thought  which  kept  her 


on  day  after  day— the  thought  that  they 
were  missing  her  in  every  detail  of  life,  the 
belief  that  the  daily  service,  the  common- 
place sacrifice  of  an  existence  like  hers 
could  only  be  realized  by  its  cessation. 

One  reward  she  had.  Her  books  began 
to  grow  more  interesting.  "It  grows  bet- 
ter as  you  get  into  it,"  she  explained  to  one 
of  the  nurses,  but  in  her  heart  she  knew 
the  improvement  was  not  in  the  book. 

At  last  a  night  came  when  she  had  a 
dream,  more  poignant,  more  vivid,  than 
any  material  message  could  have  been — a 
dream  of  disaster  at  home.  She  was  not  a 
superstitious  woman,  but  the  impression 
already  in  her  mind  was  immensely  deep- 
ened. She  was  needed  at  home:  that  was 
her  place.  What  madness  it  had  been  for 
her  to  go  away,  and  what  a  selfish  mad- 
ness, made  up  partly  of  desire  to  rest,  and 
])artly  of  a  wish  to  prove  Despard  wrong! 
She  might  have  cause  to  reproach  herself 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  could 
forgive  him  all  that  she  herself  had  suf- 
fered, removed  from  her  work,  depri\ed 
of  all  occupation  and  happy  horiie  activi- 
ties, but  if  anything  had  gone  wrong  with 
those  she  loved 

That  very  afternoon  she  went  home. 

Once  inside  her  own  gates  she  began  to 
see  signs  of  her  three  weeks'  absence. 
Although  the  grounds  were  nominally  her 
husband's  charge,  the  standards  since  her 
departure  had  evidently  been  lowered. 
The  gutters  were  but  half-cleared  and  the 
gravel  unraked.  The  appearance  of  the 
house  confirmed  her  fears.  The  window- 
curtains  had  not  been  changed.  Sixty- 
two  dirty  window-curtains  seemed  to  her 
to  offer  but  a  dreary  welcome. 

In  spite  of  sunshine,  the  rainy-day  door- 
mat greeted  her,  left  from  the  day  before, 
which  had  been  rainy;  and  the  brasses  of 
the  door,  though  not  actually  tarnished, 
lacked  that  elysian  brightness  on  which 
she  herself  insisted. 

As  she  mounted  the  steps  two  of  the 
boys  came  running  up — hugging  and  claw- 
ing at  her  with  hands  on  which  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  lustrous  veneer  of  dirt. 
They  were  so  glad  to  see  her  and  little 
Lewis  had  been  ill.  Her  heart  stood  still 
— oh,  only  a  cold.  Where  was  he?  she 
asked  them,  and  when  they  said — oh, 
horror!— out  with  the  governess  in  the 
pony-cart,  she  sent  them  racing  after  him. 
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The  darkest  forebodint;s  filled  lier  mind 
as  to  what  she  would  find  within.  She 
rang  and,  after  an  interxal  too  long  by 
several  minutes,  Churchley  opened  the 
door.  For  an  instant  his  appearance 
drove  all  other  thoughts  away. 

"Why,  Churchley,"  she  cried,  "you 
have  been  i)utting  on  weight!" 

Churchley  acknowledged  the  imputa- 
tion with  a  smile  that  approached  dan- 
gerously near  a  dimple. 

"Yes.  madame,"  he  said;  ''l\e  taken 
a  great  turn  for  the  better,"  and  he  asked 
sympathetically  after  her  own  health. 

She  made  no  answer,  but  turning  her 
head  away  from  the  staircase,  in  whose 
crevices  she  had  already  detected  faint 
gray  lines  of  dust,  she  moxed  toward  the 
librar\'  door,  which  Churchley  quietly 
opened  for  her. 

She  saw  with  a  shock  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  furniture — an  arrangement 
sanctified  by  twent}'  }ears  of  habit — had 
been  altered.  Two  desks  had  been  drawn 
near  the  windows  without  any  respect  for 
symmetry,  and  at  these,  back  to  back,  her 
husband  and  daughter  were  sitting. 

That  Celia  should  bring  her  school- 
books  to  the  library,  though  unusual,  was 
not  unnatural,  but  the  sight  of  Royce  at 
work  on  page  after  page  of  foolscap  was 
something  requiring  an  explanation. 

The  room  was  perfectly  quiet  except 
for  the  scratch  of  his  pen  and  the  ticking 
of  the  clock ;  and  Mrs.  Royce  decided  that 
she  would  stand  there  silent  until  some 
other  interruption  occurred.  It  could  not 
be  very  long  before  a  servant  entered,  or 
they  themselves  would  weary  of  this  work. 

But  the  silence  continued.  Once  Royce 
took  out  a  book  and  glanced  at  some  refer- 
ence. Once  Celia  got  np  and  lighted  the 
lamps  for  both,  but  neither  of  them  spoke. 

For  a  long  time  Mrs.  Royce  stood  there, 
transfixed  by  a  curious  conviction  that 
came  to  her  as  she  watched — the  convic- 
tion that  this  silence  carried  with  it  a  more 
perfect  companionship  than  all  her  long 
talks  with  her  husband  had  ever  brought. 
Of  course  she  had  long  since  realized  that, 
£is  gradually  as  one  season  melts  into  an- 
other, her  relationship  to  her  husband  had 
changed — changed  inevitably,  she  had 
imagined,  from  the  poetry  of  first  love  into 
something  that  resembled  the  prose  of  a 
business  partnership.     To  her  the  change 


was  not  altogether  to  be  regretted;  in  her 
eyes  the  business  of  being  the  head  of  a 
man's  house  and  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren was  still  charged  with  the  romantic 
idea.  But  for  the  first  time  it  now  oc- 
curred to  her  to  ask  whether  the  change 
had  been  equally  satisfactory  to  him.  Ah, 
she  admitted  that  a  certain  charm,  a  cer- 
tain stimulation  had  gone  from  their  affec- 
tion, but  never  before  had  she  thought,  as 
she  was  thinking  now,  that  the  quality 
most  conspicuously  absent  was  intimacy. 
How  was  such  a  thing  possible,  when  she 
had  lived  twenty  years  of  her  life  with  him 
in  perfect  amity? 

Vet,  standing  there,  she  saw  that  for 
many  years  she  had  not  had  the  least  con- 
ception of  what  had  been  going  on  in  his 
mind.  She  had  used  the  word  business 
partnership,  and  naturally  when  they 
were  together  they  often  discussed  the  de- 
tails of  the  business,  only  now  she  remem- 
bered that  it  was  always  in  Jier  depart- 
ment that  the  problems  for  discussion 
arose.  Royce  seemed  to  be  able  to  man- 
age his  end  of  it  without  consultation. 
\Vhy  was  this? 

She  tried  desperately  to  see  the  thing 
clearly.  Her  whole  life  was  built  on  the 
belief  that  she  existed  solely  to  be  de- 
pended uix)n;  and  yet  she  saw-  that  her 
husband  in  all  his  more  personal  interests, 
far  from  depending  on  her,  never  even 
mentioned  them  to  her.  What  did  that 
mean?  And  why  had  she  never  obser^•ed 
this  contradiction  before?  Could  it  be 
that  after  all  she  was  not  dependable,  or 
had  some  unreckoned  factor  in  his  life  ren- 
dered Royce  more  self-reliant  than  he  had 
been  in  the  early  days  of  their  marriage? 

And  at  this  point,  before  she  realized 
her  intention,  she  heard  her  own  voice  say- 
ing : "  Celia,  my  dear,  your  lamp  is  flaring." 

Well,  there  was  no  question  of  the  wel- 
come with  which  both  i:)airs  of  eyes  lit  up. 
"Mother,  dear!"  cried  the  girl.  Both 
o^•erwhelmed  her  with  solicitude  about 
her  health.  She  did  not  have  to  ask  after 
theirs.  Never  were  two  rosier,  more  un- 
lined  faces  than  theirs. 

After  a  moment  she  asked  what  it  was 
that  her  husband  was  writing,  and  he 
answered,  almost  timidly,  that  it  was  a 
book  on  trees;  he  had  had  the  idea  in 
his  mind  for  a  number  of  years,  but  had 
ne\er  had  the  energy  to  begin  it  before. 
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"Why  not?"  she  asked  almost  sharply, 
but  before  he  had  time  to  answer — and  it 
was  evident  he  himself  had  no  idea  of  the 
real  answer— Celia  broke  in: 

"  And  what  do  you  think,  mother?  I've 
won  the  prize  for  composition  at  school. 
I  had  the  idea  the  very  night  you  went 
away,  and  I've  worked  and  worked  over 
it,  and  they  all  say  that  it  is  much  better 
than  anything  I  ever  did  before.  Aren't 
you  glad?" 

Yes,  her  mother  was  glad,  but  a  strain 
of  bitterness  mingled  with  her  rejoicing. 
Was  it  indeed  her  absence  that  had  re- 
leased all  the  vital  energy? 

One  hope  lingered  unacknowledged  in 
her  breast.     She  turned  to  her  husband. 

"And  have  they  made  you  comfortable 
since  I  went?"  she  asked. 


"Oh,  perfectly,"  he  replied.  "Every- 
thing has  gone  without  a  hitch,  thanks  to 
your  arrangements." 

"Yes,"  Celia  chimed  in,  "the  servants 
have  been  too  wonderful;  they've  done 
everything  just  as  if  you  were  at  home, 
only  better." 

Mrs.  Royce  looked  round  the  room, 
where  to  her  eye  everything  was  wrong — 
the  corners  dusty,  the  lamps  ill-cared  for, 
the  sofa  jmIIows  rumpled,  and  the  tea- 
tray,  which  ought  to  have  been  removed, 
still  standing  disordered  in  a  corner. 

She  stretched  her  hand  toward  the  bell 
to  ring,  and  order  it  taken  away;  and 
then,  checking  herself,  she  sank  back  and 
folded  her  hands  idly  in  her  lap.  Her  hus- 
band had  begun  to  tell  her  something 
about  his  book. 


ENCHANTMENT 

B)'    Laurence    C.    Hodgson 


I  READ  in  Izaak  Walton's  book — 

And  suddenly  the  world  was  Spring! 
The  lark  rose  heavenward,  and  shook 

The  morning  from  his  mounting  wing, 
The  sun  dripped  soft  on  Catherine  hill 

To  stir  the  crickets  in  the  grass, 
And  all  the  singing  birds  grew  still 

To  listen  to  the  west  wind  pass. 

The  milk-maids  sang  across  the  dew. 

And  Itchen  wakened  from  its  dream. 
To  feel  upon  its  breast  the  blue 

And  unblurred  heavens  shine  and  gleam. 
And  sun  and  sky  and  singing  bird 

And  hill  and  wind  and  brook  were  blent 
Into  some  lovely  English  word, 

Like  Sherwood,  Surrey,  Kew,  or  Kent. 

Ah,  long  ago,  in  Winchester 

The  Master  turned  him  unto  sleep; 
No  luring  voice  of  spring  shall  stir 

His  dreaming  heart  to  wake  and  creep 
Among  the  shades  that  silently 

Make  covert  of  a  dappled  brook. 
But,  all  the  years  are  Spring  to  me — 

I  read  in  Izaak  Walton's  book! 
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■THE    POINT  OF   VIEW 


OF  the  universal  friendliness  in  this 
country,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I 
often  wonder  how  it  is  we  have  so 
long  allowed  ourselves  to  be  accused  of  bad 
manners — bad  public  manners.  Good  man- 
ners are  rare  enough,  anywhere,  and  in  the 
difficulty  of  filling  the  positions  of 
Manners  cabmen,  conductors,  and  porters 
with  gentlemen  of  the  -highest 
breeding,  we  have  to  fall  back  on  a  certain 
kindliness  of  intention;  and  this,  I  believe,  is 
more  often  found  here  than  anywhere  else. 

Undoubtedly  the  foreigner  who  admits 
you  to  his  own  social  standing  will  treat  you 
with  a  politeness  far  more  finished  than  any- 
thing we  can  expect  from  our  own  menkind. 
He  will  ask  more  flatteringly  to  be  intro- 
duced to  you,  and  will  visit  you  more 
promptly  after  dining  with  you;  but  failing 
some  such  social  connection,  he  will  slam  the 
door  of  a  public  conveyance  in  your  face  as 
quickly  as  the  next  man.  The  American, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  sits  next  to  you  at 
dinner,  may  convey  to  you  the  impression 
that  he  does  not  much  care  if  he  never  sees 
you  again — and  a  very  just  impression  it 
may  be — but  the  fact  that  he  does  not  re- 
member ever  having  seen  you  before  will  not 
lead  him  to  take  your  seat  in  a  railway 
train. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  the  fate  of  the  pres- 
ent writer  to  make  a  journey  across  France 
with  her  right  arm  in  a  sling,  and  much  of 
the  impedimenta  of  travel  in  her  left.  The 
train  was  a  corridor  train,  and  she  had  not 
only  difficulty  in  manipulating  the  doors  be- 
tween carriages,  but  she  found  herself  hold- 
ing these  open,  while  other  people  surged 
through  them.  As  she  progressed  through 
the  train,  man  after  man  appeared  in  the 
doorways  of  compartments  almost  empty  in 
order  to  block  her  entrance;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  intervention  of  a  conductor — ex- 
pressly appealed  to — that  she  at  length  ob- 
tained a  seat.  She  believed  that  such  a  sit- 
uation would  have  been  impossible  among 
her  own  countrymen;  nor  was  she  much  con- 
soled by  the  reflection  that  had  she  had  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  any  of  these  gen- 
tlemen she  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
treated  with  a  courtesy  more  polished  than 
America  would  have  afforded. 


Almost  a  hundred  years  ago  one  of  the 
friendliest  of  our  foreign  critics  said  of  us: 
"Liberty  is  not  the  chief  and  constant  ob- 
ject of  their  desires;  equality  is  their  idol: 
They  make  rapid  and  sudden  eft'orts  to  ob- 
tain liberty,  and  if  they  miss  their  aim,  re- 
sign themselves  to  their  disappointment, 
but  nothing  can  satisfy  them  without  equal- 
ity, and  they  would  rather  perish  than  lose 
it."  Goethe  said  that  good  manners  could 
come  only  with  equality.  The  two  state- 
ments taken  together  give  the  very  essence 
of  the  American  attitude.  We  treat  each 
other  as  equals — and  this  accounts  at  once 
for  the  lack  of  deference  in  public  servants 
of  which  foreigners  complain,  and  for  their 
profound  friendliness,  which  foreigners  do 
not  seem  able  to  comprehend.  "The  con- 
ductor on  the  railway,"  an  observing  Amer- 
ican has  written,  "will  not  touch  his  hat  to 
you,  but  then  he  does  not  expect  a  fee  from 
you.  The  workman  in  the  street  of  whom 
you  ask  a  question,  will  answer  you  as  an 
equal,  but  he  will  tell  you  what  you  want  to 
know."  Now  there  are  many  people  who 
cannot  stomach  such  independence,  who 
can  enjoy  nothing  but  acknowledged  supe- 
riority. They  want  to  be  master,  and  de- 
light— socially  speaking — in  playing  with 
loaded  dice.  They  expect  their  friends  to 
show  more  affection  than  they  do,  they  wish 
their  servants  to  be  sorrier  to  leave  than 
they  are  to  have  them  go,  and  they  believe 
that  one  of  the  duties  of  those  who  serve 
them  in  any  capacity  is  to  esteem  that  serv- 
ice a  privilege.  Such  people  are  happiest 
in  England,  where  any  one  belonging  appar- 
ently to  the  upper  classes  is  certainly  su- 
premely well  taken  care  of.  Such  people  do 
not  realize  that  there  is  something  terribly 
precarious  in  being  well  treated  only  because 
one  is  supposed  to  be  an  aristocrat,  and  that 
only  a  good  coat  and  plenty  of  loose  change 
float  them  over  an  abyss  of  insolence  deeper 
by  far  than  their  own  countrymen  threaten 
even  at  their  worst.  There  is  a  solid  secu- 
rity in  being  admitted  as  a  fellow  being  and 
an  equal.  Not  all  Americans,  of  course, 
have  a  taste  for  equality,  but  without  it  no 
one  can  understand,  far  less  enjoy,  the  par- 
ticular brand  of  good  manners  that  flour- 
ishes in  this  country. 
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The   Point  of  View 


IX  most  of  the  alTairs  of  life  one  genera- 
tion can  begin  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  where  the  last  left  ofT.  We  do 
not  have  to  reinvent  the  telephone,  we  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  pay  our  taxes  in  kind,  and 
even  in  this  age  of  men  dressmakers  and 

stone-throwing  suffragettes,  our 
Thclnacessible  jj^^j^  gj^.,^  ^j^^^^.  .^^^  inherited  apti- 
tude in  the  use  of  a  needle  and 
our  little  boys  still  throw  stones  with  case 
and  accuracy.  Yet  there  are  some  matters 
in  which,  in  each  generation,  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  beginning.  It  is  not  alone  in 
the  prehensile  power  of  tiny  hands,  but  in 
some  mental  characteristics  as  well,  that 
the  child  reverts  to  a  prehistoric  age;  an 
age  when  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  always 
to  be  on  guard  against  an  enemy. 

Not  the  choicest  inheritance,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral,  not  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion or  the  most  enlightened  care,  not  all 
our  scientific  child-study,  not  the  educa- 
tional methods  of  a  Froebel  or  a  Montes- 
sori,  avail  as  yet  to  eradicate  this  primal 
instinct  of  self-defence.  And  what  weapon 
can  the  little  creature  have  in  a  world  of 
giants,  of  powerful,  mysterious,  incalculable 
grown-ups,  but  that  of  secrecy?  There  is 
nothing  more  unfathomable,  or  more  appar- 
ently unreasonable,  than  the  reserve  of  a 
little  child. 

You  look  back  upon  your  own  childhood 
and  remember  how  little  of  your  real  inner 
life  you  ever  disclosed  to  the  people  around 
you,  and  you  perhaps  explain  this  extraor- 
dinary reticence  by  the  greater  severity 
with  which  children  were  treated  in  that 
sterner  age.  You  complain  that  it  was  a 
regime  which  checked  confidence,  and  de- 
clare that  from  the  very  first  you  resolved 
to  try  a  different  method  with  your  own 
children.  You  admit  that  your  children 
are  not  quite  as  respectful  to  you  as  you 
were  to  your  parents,  but  you  say  that,  on 
the  whole,  you  w^ould  rather  have  confidence 
than  respect.  Do  you  flatter  yourself  that 
you  get  it  from  your  small  children?  It  is 
true  that  the  period  of  reserve  may  be 
shortened  by  judicious  treatment  and  that 
as  they  grow  older  the  relations  between 
you  may  be  all  that  you  have  hoped  for; 
but  as  for  your  little  child,  overflowing 
with  spirits  and  affection,  running  to  you 
with  all  sorts  of  questions  and  confidences, 
disclosing  itself  to  you,  as  you  fancy,  with 
absolute  transparency,  do  you  really  im- 
agine that  you  see  to  the  bottom  of  its  soul? 


Put  away  the  delusion!  Just  as,  in  later 
life,  the  most  successfully  secretive  person 
is  the  one  who  appears  most  frank,  so  our 
babbling  child  fools  us. 

Of  course,  the  child's  unreasoning  secrecy 
sometimes  works  it  harm.  It  is  unable  to 
differentiate,  to  distinguish,  between  woes 
which  are  inevitable  and  woes  which  are 
curable,  between  the  power  of  a  friendly 
parent  and  an  unfriendly  nurse;  and  so  it 
sometimes  suffers  torture,  long-drawn-out 
and  nerve-destroying,  and  is  only  released 
when  watchfulness  or  accident  discovers  the 
deviltry.  One  can  understand  this  without 
resorting  to  any  far-fetched  explanations; 
but  why,  when  the  cruel  nurse  has  disap- 
peared altogether,  and  when  the  victim  feels 
himself  surrounded  with  pitying  affection, 
does  he  still  shrink  back  and  refuse  to  dis- 
close the  dark  secrets  of  the  nursery?  Why, 
but  that  he  subconsciously  feels  that  secrecy 
is  his  natural  weapon  against  the  world? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  lack  of  vo- 
cabulary is  often  at  the  back  of  a  child's 
reticence.  It  is  true  that  his  communica- 
tions are  largely  "yea,  yea,  nay,  nay,"  that 
he  can  express  simple  facts  and  simple  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  cannot  express  shades  of 
meaning  (although  I  have  known  a  child  of 
four  who  seemed  to  distinguish  between 
like  and  love),  but  why  does  he  not  tell  the 
simple  facts?  Moreover,  in  my  experience 
I  have  known  a  child  who,  with  a  pre- 
cocious command  of  language,  habitually, 
when  in  the  presence  of  older  people,  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  childhood  the 
thoughts  conceived  in  grown-up  terms. 

No,  do  what  you  will,  surround  your  little 
child  with  affection,  with  care,  with  the  la- 
test mind-opening  improvements,  its  mys- 
terious soul  still  harks  back  to  an  imme- 
morial instinct  of  self-defence. 

IT  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  people 
who  read  the  most   are  usually  those 
who  can  least  afford  to  buy  books.    For 
them,  it  is  true,  libraries  exist;  and  let  us 
not  be  unappreciative.     But  for  the  libra- 
ries our  case  would  be  far  harder  than  it  is. 
Yet,   incredible  as  it   may  seem,   in       The  Old-  ' 
view  of  the  benefactions  of  the  last       Fashioned 
twenty  years   or  so,    there   are    still       •^'^"^  ^'"" 
small  towns  in  which  public  libraries  are  in- 
adequate or  lacking  altogether.     Lamenta- 
tions arise  over  the  poverty  of  the  "small 
Carnegie  library"  where  "the  latest  effu- 
sions of  the  inexhaustible  novel-writer"  ap- 
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pear  in  generous  profusion,  but  where  bet- 
ter literature  is  scantily  provided;  and  there 
are  some  persons  who  even  regret  the  pass- 
ing of  the  old,  happy-go-lucky  little  library 
of  the  country  town  and  the  substitution  of 
institutions  where  machinery  overshadows 
books  and  readers. 

There  are  places  where  one  experiences  a 
veritable  famine.  For  example,  in  the  cap- 
ital city  of  a  certain  State  there  exist,  to  be 
sure,  two  libraries:  the  State  library,  from 
which  only  an  oflicial  class  may  take  books, 
and  the  library  of  the  Naval  Academy,  from 
which  only  navy  people  and  some  army  peo- 
ple may  take  them.  "How  nearly  related 
to  the  army  do  you  have  to  be?"  I  hope- 
fully asked  the  librarian.  "You  have  to  be 
its  wife,"  he  answered;  and  that  he  spoke  in 
a  tone  of  sympathy  did  not  alter  the  rule. 
Not  that  I  criticise  these  restrictions,  since 
these  libraries  exist  definitely  for  the  use  of 
certain  classes  of  persons,  and  of  course  one 
can  sit  down  and  read  in  either  of  them;  but 
who  cares  to  do  all  his  reading  in  that  stiff 
w-ay?  One  wants  to  read  at  all  seasons  and 
under  all  circumstances,  and  to  have  two 
or  three  books  going  at  once.  In  the  town 
itself  is  a  "fiction  library,"  situated  in  a 
book-store.  The  shelves  of  dog's-eared 
volumes  are  far  from  attractive,  while  as  to 
their  contents,  one  would  hardly  believe 
that  there  could  be  brought  together  so 
many  hopelessly  trashy  books. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  one's 
memory  goes  back  to  that  old-fashioned  in- 
stitution, the  book  club.  There  are  solid 
advantages  in  a  book  club,  out-of-date 
though  it  may  be.  For  a  small  sum  you 
may  get  the  reading  of  clean,  well-cared-for 
books,  in  whose  selection  you  can,  if  you 
choose,  have  a  voice.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  drawback  of  having  to  await  your  turn 
for  some  book  which  you  may  be  anxious 
to  read,  but  if  you  have  requested  its  pur- 
chase you  will  be  given  the  preference;  and 
in  any  case  you  will  get  it  within  a  reason- 
able time,  provided  the  club  is  not  too  large. 
Naturally,  one  does  not  expect  such  a  club 
to  provide  the  classics,  but  the  classics  can 
usually  be  obtained  in  other  ways.  They 
are  the  books  which  one  owns.  You  may 
have  a  chance  to  own  some  of  these  current 
books  too,  for  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  you 
have  an  auction  within  the  club,  you  may 
buy  them  at  a  low  price  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

I  am  told  that  discounts  are  less  than  they 


used  to  be,  but  a  dozen  years  ago  it  was  sur- 
prising what  one  could  do  with  slightly 
more  than  a  hundred  dollars  a  year;  out  of 
that  sum  buying  the  books  and  paying  a  boy 
to  deliver  them — a  method  far  preferable  to 
the  practice  of  passing  them  from  hand  to 
hand.  My  boy  had  orders,  if  a  book  were 
not  forthcoming,  to  sit  down  in  the  hall  and 
wait  for  it.  In  ten  years'  experience  as  the 
working  officer  of  a  club  I  never  knew  a  book 
to  be  lost  or  maltreated.  Half  of  our  books 
were  novels,  and  half  what  I  called  semi- 
solids, such  as  biography,  travels,  essays, 
etc.  As  the  novels  and  essays  were  cheap  I 
never  had  to  hesitate  over  the  price  of  a 
desirable  book,  although  imported  ones 
sometimes  came  high. 

It  is  almost  as  good  to  be  the  executive 
officer  of  a  book  club  as  to  be  able  to  buy 
your  own  books,  and  is,  in  its  way,  more 
amusing.  If  you  have  been  the  prime 
mover  in  starting  the  club  its  members  will 
think  it  courteous  to  make  you  president  of 
it,  and  this,  if  you  have  had  previous  experi- 
ence and  really  want  to  do  the  work,  you 
will  contrive  to  avoid.  The  office  you  want 
is  that  of  secretary  and  treasurer  and,  with 
good  luck,  you  get  it.  At  your  first  meet- 
ing there  is  an  immense  deal  of  talk.  It  is 
a  stage  which  is  inevitable.  A  constitution 
is  adopted  and  so  many  rules  are  laid  down 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  that  you  wonder  how-  you  will 
manage  to  do  the  work  at  all.  A  commit- 
tee is  appointed,  charged  with  the  selection 
of  the  books,  and  members  are  requested  to 
send  in  lists  of  those  which  they  desire.  A 
few  lists  come  in,  and  your  committee 
meets.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  have  read 
all  the  book-reviews  you  can  get  hold  of 
and  will  come  prepared  with  a  pretty  full 
list  of  your  own.  The  other  members  of 
the  committee,  particularly  if  they  arc  men, 
will  probably  be  unprepared,  and  the  lists 
sent  in  will  not  be  entirely  available.  The 
committee  selects  enough  books  to  go  around 
and  you  go  home  and  begin  the  work  which 
is  henceforth  to  be  your  dearest  occupation. 
You  order  them,  pay  for  them,  cover  them, 
send  them  out,  and  incidentally  read  as 
many  of  them  as  possible  before  they  start 
on  their  round.  After  the  first  time  the  lists 
dwindle  away,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  are  seldom  ready  to  meet  for 
consultation.  They  tell  you  to  go  ahead 
without  them.  You  go  ahead  joyously. 
If  you  are  forehanded,  buying    whenever 
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you  have  a  short  list  ready,  you  never  have 
to  till  in  a  long  one  with  makeshifts  and  can 
always  have  plenty  of  books  on  hand  for 
your  own  reading.  Naturally,  you  have  to 
consult  the  tastes  of  others,  rather  than  your 
own.     Fortunate  for  you  if  you  are  omnivo- 


rous 


The  longer  a  book  club  lasts,  the  simpler 
becomes  its  machinery.  About  the  fourth 
year  it  may,  perhaps,  abolish  all  the  oflicers 
except  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  by 
the  eighth  year,  if  not  sooner,  it  may  refuse 
even  to  go  through  the  form  of  electing 
that  officer,  who  thus  becomes  a  permanent 
institution.  The  meetings  are  reduced  to 
one  a  year,  at  which  the  brief  reports  are 
read  and  the  auction  is  held.  At  this  the 
record  book  is  a  valuable  ally.  A  book  is 
put  up  for  sale  and  some  one  says:  "I 
never  had  that  at  all!"  The  secretary 
looks  it  up.  "It  was  sent  to  you  on  May 
Qth.  You  can  buy  it,  you  know."  In- 
stant submission.  "I  was  out  of  town.  I'll 
bid  so-and-so." 

The  account  book  is  valuable  for  other 
things.  How  much  of  your  life  it  records 
for  those  ten  years!  Here  are  the  people 
with  whom  you  associated,  the  books  you 
read — many  of  them,  alas,  forgotten;  the 
memory  of  delightful  hours  of  work.  You 
can  even  recall  from  it  thoughts  and  moods. 
Oh,  yes,  the  book  club  was  a  fairly  good 
substitute  for  your  private  ownership  of 
books. 


ALMOST  every  one  has  been  accused  at 
one  time  or  another  of  being  reserved. 
'   I  say  accused,  for,  while  reserve  is 
greatly  respected  in  the  hero  of  a  Victorian 
novel,   our  friends  intend  no   compliment 
when  they  say,  "You  confide  nothing;  you 
don't  tell  me  things."     And  they 
Reserve  may  be   right.     Reserve   is  only 

too  often  a  form  of  egotism — a 
holding  sacred  of  the  most  trivial  manifesta- 
tionofone'sown  nature, afearofsettingopin- 
ions  in  the  daylight  for  fear  they  should  turn 
out  less  splendid  than  we  had  always  sup- 
posed. There  are  people  who  will  not  tell 
you  whether  they  prefer  their  toast  thick  or 
thin,  lest,  as  their  phrase  is,  you  should  mis- 
understand them. 

But  beyond  this  there  is,  of  course,  a  def- 
inite quality  called  reserve — a  reluctance  or 
inability  to  share  the  content  of  one's  mind. 
We  think  of  it  usually  as  being  a  quality  lying 


wholly  within  the  nature  of  the  individual, 
but  is  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  as 
much  a  quality  of  the  listener?  When  we  say 
"You  tell  me  nothing,"  do  we  leave  our- 
selves wholly  blameless?  Does  not  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  confidence  lie  just  where  the 
prosperity  of  a  jest  lies — in  the  ear  of  the 
hearer?  Is  not  the  difliculty  often  in  at- 
tracting our  own  preliminary  attention?  We 
communicate  not  only  by  words,  but  by 
gesture,  by  a  flashing  eye  and  a  tone  of 
voice.  Reserve,  it  sometimes  appears,  is 
wholly  a  question  of  physical  appearance,  or 
rather  of  one's  powers  of  physical  expres- 
sion. You  may  notice  that  reserved  people 
are  usually  of  blank  countenances,  of  even 
tones,  and  without  gesticulation.  If  you 
listen  continuously  to  them  you  will  often 
find  that  they  have  not  failed  in  telling 
you  the  facts,  but  that  they  have  failed 
to  get  your  attention  because  they  have 
not  signalled  that  their  facts  were  impor- 
tant. 

Such  a  person  approaching  you  quietly 
says  in  an  unemotional  voice,  "I  am  sorry 
to  have  kept  you  waiting,  but  my  house  has 
been  on  fire,"  and  you,  your  mind  undis- 
tracted  from  your  own  unselfishness,  reply 
that  you  did  not  mind  waiting,  that  you  had 
an  interesting  book,  and  so  forth.  Later 
you  will  complain  that  your  friend  withheld 
all  knowledge  of  the  contlagration;  "and 
yet,"  you  will  say,  "no  one  would  have  been 
more  deeply  interested  than  I  should  have 
been."  Quite  true:  you  would  have  stopped 
at  no  sacrifice,  if  only  you  had  been  able  to 
hear;  but  in  order  to  be  heard  by  you,  your 
friend  must  first  hoist  signals  of  distress. 
Many  of  us  have  found  how  little  effect  it 
makes  on  a  doctor  to  tell  him  in  measured 
tones  that  we  are  suffering  unbearably.  No, 
we  must  groan  and  cry  out,  before  the  med- 
ical man,  accustomed  to  unreserved  hu- 
manity, will  open  his  ear  to  our  complaint. 
Yet  it  may  very  well  be  that  such  physical 
expression  lies  as  much  outside  our  power 
as  high  C.  It  is  not  because  we  despise  such 
manifestations — though  that  is  what  many 
of  us  tell  ourselves — but  that  that  form  of 
self-expression  is  denied  to  us.  Most  of  us 
would  like  to  communicate  with  our  fellow 
beings  if  only  we  knew  how.  Do  not  be- 
lieve that  reserved  people  have  grown  delib- 
erately immobile  in  feature  and  dry  in  tone, 
but  rather  that  their  very  immobility  and 
dryness  forms  the  very  substance  of  their 
uncommunicativeness. 
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THE  NEW  ST.  THOMAS'S  CHURCH, 
NEW  YORK 

IT  is  sixty-seven  years  since  Old  Trinity 
was  completed  and  consecrated.  There 
it  still  stands,  after  two-thirds  of  a  cen- 
tury, at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  looking 
down  and  still  more  looking  up,  upon  how 
changed  a  world,  cowering  among  the  tem- 
ples of  Mammon  above  which  it  used  to 
tower,  but  still  vindicating  by  its  beauty 
the  cause  it  can  no  longer  vindicate  by  its 
pre-eminence.  All  this  time  it  has  waited 
for  a  rival  in  a  Gothic  church  as  pure  and 
peaceable  as  itself.  It  is  only  just  now  that, 
by  the  consent  of  all,  it  has  obtained  such  a 
rival  in  the  new  St.  Thomas's,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  being  "carried  out,"  as  the  de- 
sign of  Trinity  cannot  be  said  to  have  been, 
for  the  nave  of  the  elder  church  is  ceiled 
with  plaster  purporting  to  be  stone.  Vault- 
ing ambition  that  o'erlaths  itself  is  not  re- 
spectable when  it  is  detected,  and  the  sham 
is  one  that  Trinity  shares  with  the  Gothic 
churches  of  New  York  pretending  to  be 
vaulted  which  have  been  erected  since,  in- 
cluding St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  St.  Thom- 
as's alone  or  almost  alone  excepted.  The 
sham  in  the  case  of  Trinity  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  architect.  Any  architect  who  de- 
signed a  vaulted  ceiling  would  naturally  pre- 
fer to  have  it  "the  real  thing."  But  the 
vestry  of  Trinity  was  apprehensive  of  the 
cost  of  a  structure  which,  as  it  is,  approxi- 
mated the  million  which  is  approximately 
the  cost  of  the  new  St.  Thomas's,  and  which 
was  by  so  great  a  multiple  more  formi- 
dable in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  than  it  is  in  the  second  of  the  twen- 
tieth, and  found  the  additional  expense  of 
real  vaulting  prohibitive.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Upjohn  devised  a  ceiling  of  open  timber- 
work  to  meet  the  new  condition.  Again  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too  hard  for  him,  and, 
taken  with  the  forms  that  resulted  from  the 
scheme  of  vaulting,  insisted  on  the  imita- 
tion. If  the  original  scheme  had  been  car- 
ried out,  we  should  have  had  a  different 
Trinity,  outside  as  well  as  in,  since  it  seems 
that  a  range  of  flying  buttresses  would  have 
been  needed  to  support  a  real  groined  vault. 
Vol.   LIV.— 74 


Indeed,  the  new  St.  Thomas's  raises  ques- 
tions on  the  same  score.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  genuineness  of  the  stone- 
work of  the  ribs  or  of  the  tilework  of  the 
cells  between  them;  and  moreover  the  ribs 
are  only  such  as  perform  structural  func- 
tions, whereas  in  the  vaulting  of  Trinity 
there  are  introduced  those  supplementary 
and  mechanically  meaningless  ribs  so  dear 
to  the  practitioners  of  orthodox  Anglican 
Gothic,  original  or  revived.  But  the  ex- 
perienced spectator  must  wonder  how  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  great  vaults  of  the 
nave  can  have  been  taken  up  within  the 
space  of  the  narrovv'  aisles,  more  properly 
mere  ambulatories;  or,  if  not  so,  by  what 
legerdemain  "thrust"  has  been  converted 
into  "load"  within  the  limits  of  the  walls, 
and  all  pressures  resolved  into  mere  gravi- 
tation. There  are  some  buttresses  along 
the  exterior  south  wall,  of  a  massive  and 
vigorous  aspect,  to  which  some  of  the  thrust 
of  the  vaulting  may  conceivably  be  referred. 
But  there  is  no  room  for  such  an  expedient 
on  the  north  side,  where  the  pressure  is 
equal,  for  on  this  side  the  church  is  "built 
to  the  hmit."  (For  the  benefit  of  strangers 
it  perhaps  ought  to  be  observed  that  eccle- 
siological  "orientation"  is  exactly  reversed 
in  St.  Thomas's,  the  proper  "west  front" 
facing  east,  and  the  proper  east  end  west.) 
The  confinement  of  the  exterior  architec- 
ture to  two  fronts  is  an  architectural  dis- 
advantage and  an  economical  advantage 
compared  with  the  exterior  architecture  of 
Trinity,  which  must  be  seen  all  around 
and  on  all  sides  made  worthy  of  its  visi- 
bility. It  is  perhaps  the  principal  explana- 
tion of  the  fact,  at  first  so  surprising,  that 
the  cost  of  Trinity  two  generations  ago 
so  nearly  equalled  the  cost  of  St.  Thomas's 
now,  with  a  degree  of  enrichment  about 
equivalent,  and  with  dimensions  not  so  far 
apart. 

Since  the  virtual  completion  of  St.  Thom- 
as's there  has  been  announced  a  dissolution 
of  partnership  of  the  architects  who  designed 
it,  a  dissolution  which  much  facilitates  the 
labors  of  those  who  have  occasion  to  discuss 
the  work  itself.     For  comity  is  held  to  re- 
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quire  such  persons  to  assume  that  the  de- 
signers of  the  firm  are  equally  responsible 
for  the  designs  which  hear  the  imprint  of  the 
firm,  whereas  the  artistic  "individuality"  of 
a  firm  is  inconceivai)le.  A  work  of  art,  to 
have  individuality,  must  in  the  first  place 


St.  'I'homas's  Cliuixli,  Fifili  Avenue  and  Fifty-ihird  Street,  New  York  City 


be  the  work  of  an  individual.  There  were 
very  wide  artistic  divergencies,  for  example, 
between  the  work  of  Charles  F.  IMcKim  and 
the  work  of  Stanford  White,  so  that  after 
each  had  "found  his  handwriting"  it  was 
out  of  the  question  for  any  competent  ob- 
server to  mistake  the  emanations  of  one 
mind  for  those  of  the  other,  though  both 
were  assumed  to  emanate  from  the  one  and 
indivisible  "firm."  In  the  present  case 
two  as  marked  individualities  have  been  en- 
gaged. St.  Thomas's  is  a  work  of  collabo- 
ration, in  which,  however,  the  parts  of  the 
rolaborers  have  been  sharply  distinguished. 
The  plan  is  Mr.  Cram's,  the  working  out 
and  the  detail  are  Mr.  Goodhue's.     Hence, 


albeit  there  is  no  contradiction,  albeit  there 
is  throughout  "the  same  law,"  the  "differ- 
ences of  operation"  in  this  modern  work 
done  all  at  once  arc  almost  as  distinguishable 
as  in  a  minster  of  which  the  building  has 
been  the  charge  of  successive  generations  and 
the  parts  are  definitely 
divisible  into  "early"  and 
"late." 

As  in  all  Gothic  worthy 
of  the  name,  the  exterior 
architecture  of  the  new 
St.  Thomas's  proceeds 
from  its  interior  require- 
ments, of  which  one  at 
least  is  modern  and  un- 
known to  the  media;val 
church-builders.  This  is 
the  necessity  of  accommo- 
dating with  facilities  for 
hearing  as  well  as  seeing  a 
larger  congregation  than 
the  floor  will  hold.  To 
"accommodate"  the  laity 
was  the  last  thing  in  the 
mind  of  the  mediaeval 
architect,  layman  though 
he  himself  was.  It  was 
rather  his  object  to  over- 
awe and  humble  the  lay- 
man and  impress  him  with 
his  own  unimportance, 
and  this  purpose  was  so 
successfully  attained  that 
a  composer  of  poetical 
prose  has  recorded  that 
nowhere  so  much  as  in  the 
interior  of  a  Gothic  ca- 
thedral had  it  been  borne 
in  upon  him  how  a  man 
was  "a  bubble  that  breaks  in  a  moment  on 
a  river  that  rolls  forever."  The  modern 
claim  of  the  laity  was  recognized,  in  the 
destroyed  St.  Thomas's  which  the  present 
edifice  replaces,  by  a  modification  of  the 
Gothic  type  into  an  "auditorium."  In  the 
new  church  the  Gothic  type  is  adhered  to 
in  its  strictness,  and  the  demand  of  the 
modern  laity  for  more  accommodation  than 
that  type  in  itself  affords  has  been  met  by 
the  projection  on  one  side  of  the  completed 
and  symmetrical  church  of  a  gallery  for  the 
anticipated  excess  of  the  congregation  over 
what  can  be  accommodated  on  the  floor. 
On  one  side,  since  by  reason  of  the  inflexible 
conditions  which  make  the  outer  wall  on 
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the  inner  side  a  blind  wall  it  could  not  be 
done  on  both.  From  this  adjunction  of  the 
additional  accommodation  to  the  church 
instead  of  incorporation  with  it  follow  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  the  architecture,  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  follows  especially  the 
asymmetry  whereby  the 
central  axis  of  the  nave 
is  so  far  from  being  at  the 
centre  of  the  plan  that  the 
front  is  in  cfTect  bisected 
between  nave  and  tower. 
This  disposition  is  so  un- 
usual that  the  boldness 
of  it  would  border  on  te- 
merity did  it  not  so  clearly 
proceed  from  the  funda- 
mental disposition  of  the 
plan  and  were  it  not  so 
clearly  justified  by  the  re- 
sult. 

The  congregational 
need  of  the  gallery  is  met 
in  the  space  marked  in  the 
front  by  the  width  of  the 
tower,  and  outside  of  the 
nave  and  the  narrow  aisle. 
The  interposition  of  this 
gallery  gives  to  the  clear- 
story, for  the  four  bays 
which  it  occupies,  an  ef- 
fective withdrawal  and 
recession  much  beyond 
what  is  usual  in  city 
churches.  One  of  the  most 
successful  points  of  design 
in  the  church  is  this  reces- 
sion, punctuated  as  it  is 
by  the  terrace-like  rise 
and  retreat  of  the  massive 
buttresses  with  their  deep  double  offsets, 
from  the  mass  of  the  outer  wall,  punctuated 
rather  than  weakened  in  its  effect  of  walli- 
ness  by  the  small  and  single  openings,  one  to 
each  bay,  with  which  it  is  pierced,  backward 
and  upward  to  the  great  windows  of  the 
clearstory,  each  occupying  the  whole  space 
of  the  bay  between  the  piers  in  which  the 
lines  of  the  buttresses  terminate  and  with 
their  traceried  heads  enriched  and  elabo- 
rated in  comparison  with  the  plainness  and 
massiveness  of  the  masonry  below.  This 
terrace,  so  still  to  describe  it,  is  emphatically 
framed  between  the  great  mass  of  the  tower, 
and  the  corbelled  and  turreted  and  richly 
hooded  projection  beyond  which  a  three- 


story  wall,  carried  so  high  that  the  roof-line 
of  the  nave  can  hardly  be  made  out  above  it, 
denotes  the  parochial  offices  which  are  here 
housed,  and  to  which  access  from  the  street 
is  given  by  three  open  arches. 

It  is,  however,  the  front  on  Fifth  Avenue 
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Interior  of  St.  Thomas's  Church. 

which  first  and  most  impresses  the  beholder 
and  indeed  to  the  ordinary  passer  comprises 
the  architecture  of  the  church,  which  it  is 
very  far  from  doing.  It  is  hard  to  say  which 
of  its  two  so  nearly  equal  parts  is  the  more 
successful  or  the  more  striking  or  which  con- 
tributes more  to  what,  in  spite  of  the  want 
of  symmetry  or  of  similarity,  is  a  total  and 
integral  effect,  a  countenance  and  not  a 
mere  assemblage  of  "features."  Here 
again,  as  in  the  flank,  the  eft"ect  comes  pri- 
marily from  the  sense  of  weight  and  mass. 
You  will  go  far  to  find  a  front  in  which,  up 
to  the  belfry  stage  of  the  tower,  the  "sol- 
ids," speaking  technically,  so  outbalance 
the   "voids,"   which  is  so  emphatically  a 
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pierced  wall  and  not  a  collcclion  of  framed 
openings.  The  only  openings  upon  the 
nave  are  the  arched  entrance,  pierced  in  the 
wall  of  which  the  thickness  is  so  impressively 
"revealed,"  and  the  singularly  successful 
and  original  rose-window  above  it.  The  base 
of  the  tower  is  blank  but  for  the  buttresses, 
for  t  he  slit  of  doorway  here  again  rather  punc- 
tuates than  disturbs  its  massiveness.  So  do 
the  deep  lancets  of  the  second  stage.  Even 
the  tall  traceried  lights  of  the  belfry  stage 
are  so  emphatically  framed  and  fortified  by 
their  enclosing  buttresses  that  even  here,  in 
spite  of  the  enrichment  of  the  buttresses,  of 
the  pinnacles,  cf  the  openings  themselves, 
the  primary  expression  is  still  that  of  power- 
ful structure  rather  than  that  of  elaborated 
decoration.  In  fact,  if  one  were  asked  to 
designate  one  element  which  more  than  any 
other  contributes  to  the  distinction  of  the 
church  among  our  essays  in  ecclesiastical 
Gothic,  he  would  have  to  say  that  more  than 
any  other  it  was  composed  in  three  dimen- 
sions. An  elevation  on  a  drawing-board 
would  give  no  clew  to  the  impressivencss 
the  actual  building  derives  from  having  not 
only  length  and  breadth  but  thickness.  In 
the  stress  which  the  design  of  St.  Thomas's 
puts  upon  the  third  dimension  it  is  almost 
unique.  A  front  which  comes  as  near  as 
any  to  rivalling  it  in  this  respect  is  that  cf 
the  Dutch  Collegiate  Church,  some  squares 
below  it  in  Fifth  Avenue,  a  work  of  forty 
years  ago  by  a  French  architect,  which  is  as 
distinctly  as  the  new  church  a  design  in  three 
dimensions,  and  moreover  shows  much  in- 
genuity and  inventiveness  in  its  detail. 
What  that  edifice  lacks  to  bring  it  into  the 
comparison  is  the  repose  which  the  later 
church  so  eminently  attains  from  the  ad- 
justment of  its  masses  and  the  skill  with 
which  the  "voids"  are  made  to  emphasize 
the  "solids,"  and  with  which  the  decoration 
throughout  proceeds  from  the  structure, 
whereas  in  the  earlier  building  the  unhappy 
freak  of  protruding  the  side  wall  into  a  huge 
and  meaningless  flying  buttress  is  an  ex- 
ample of  "constructed  decoration"  on  a 
scale  even  ludicrously  large.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  the  sense  throughout  of  the  third  dimen- 
sion w'hich  gives  the  new  church  its  weight 
and  instance,  "which  gives  to  the  temple 


gate,"  as  Ruskin  has  it,  "the  depth  and 
darkness  of  Elijah's  Horeb  cave,"  and  to 
the  tower  the  aspect  of  adequacy  to  carry  a 
climbing  spire  in  addition  to  its  own  weight. 
Not  that  in  these  days  any  sensitive  archi- 
tect of  a  city  church  is  likely  to  recom- 
mend such  a  superaddition,  which  would 
bring  his  work  into  immediate  and  ineffec- 
tual competition  with  the  sky-scrapers  of 
Mammon.  And  indeed  the  actual  tower 
has  no  suggestion  of  provisionality  or  in- 
completeness. The  monotony  of  four  equal 
pinnacles,  which  moved  Ruskin  to  compare 
a  tower  so  furnished  to  a  table  upside  down 
with  its  four  legs  in  the  air,  is  here  eflfectively 
avoided  by  giving  the  pre-eminence  to  one  of 
them  and  crowning  it  with  a  feature  which 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  recalling 
without  repeating  the  crown  of  the  pinnacle 
that  culminates  the  buttress  into  which  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave  is  prolonged,  and  of 
that  which  surmounts  the  corbelled  turret 
that  marks  the  division  of  the  arcaded  and 
buttressed  and  galleried  aisle  wall  of  the 
flank  from  the  parochial  offices  beyond  it. 

In  the  block,  without  a  single  tool-mark 
of  ornament,  the  new-  St.  Thomas's  w'ould 
already  be  a  noble  building.  The  highest 
praise  the  decoration  of  such  a  building  can 
deserve  is  that  it  heightens  ahd  develops  the 
inherent  expression  of  the  structure.  This 
praise  is  fully  earned  by  the  detail  of  St. 
Thomas's,  whether  directly  expressive  of 
construction  or  marking  its  divisions,  like 
the  mouldings  of  the  cordons  and  the  open- 
ings, or  in  features  like  the  tall  gallery  that 
serves  as  bridge  between  the  tower  and  the 
opposite  wall  of  the  nave  or  in  the  intricate 
tracery  of  the  rose- window.  Even  of  these 
things,  which  might  seem  to  exist  for  their 
own  sake  and  to  be  worthy,  as  indeed  they 
are,  of  admiration  on  their  own  account,  the 
best  effect  is  in  their  contribution  to  the 
total  efTect.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  a 
great  enhancement  of  this  eft'ect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  lucky  choice  of  material — a 
limestone  almost  white,  with  random 
splashes  of  dark  which  variegate  and  en- 
liven it.  Beyond  question  the  new  St. 
Thomas's  is  one  of  the  chief  architectural 
ornaments  of  New  York. 

Montgomery  Schuyler. 
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